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POINTS  TO  BE  NOTED  RESPECTING  THIS  VOLUME. 


1.  As  the  closing  Historical  Volume  of  the  Old  Testament,  its  orderly  place 
is  in  connection  with  Volume  III.  Volumes  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  (including  the 
Psalms  and  the  Books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Solomon)  are 
interposed  at  the  end  of  Solomon’s  reign  because  of  the  relation  of  David  and 
Solomon  to  four  of  these  Books,  while  the  subject-matter  of  the  fifth  (the  Book  of 
Job)  brings  it  into  close  affinity  with  the  three  Books  (mainly)  of  Solomonic 
origin. 

2.  Four  chapters  of  Isaiah  and  eighteen  chapters  of  Jeremiah  are  embodied  in 
this  volume  for  the  simple  reason  that  these  chapters  are  essentially  historical. 
Their  contents  are  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  Historical  Record,  since 
they  contain  details  either  equivalent  (and  so  confirmatory)  or  additional  to 
those  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  Jeremiah,  in  particular,  furnishes 
many  interesting  and  instructive  personal  incidents  which  disclose  with  greater 
fulness  the  character  of  the  later  Kings  of  Judah,  and  the  causes  of  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Kingdom  ;  while  he  alone  records  the  immediate  after  history  of 
the  Remnant  of  Judah. 

3.  This  volume  presents  a  measurably  full  account  of  the  contemporary  place 
and  work  of  all  of  the  Writing  Prophets,  whose  inspired  acts  and  disclosures  con¬ 
stitute  an  integral  portion  of  the  History,  so  that  a  fair  knowledge  of  these 
Prophets  and  the  substance  of  their  prophecies  may  be  found  herein.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  thus  closely  linked  with  the  Prophetic  Books  which  follow,  while  in  those 
Books  will  be  found  a  corresponding  connection  at  every  point  with  the  History  as 
herein  recorded. 

4.  The  careful  attention  of  the  reader  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  full  and  mas¬ 
terly  Chronological  Summary,  kindly  prepared  by  Professor  Willis  J.  Beecher,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Third  Section.  The  method  (generally  adopted)  of  attaching  isolated 
dates  to  specific  events  is  purposely  disregarded  in  this  volume,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  no  single  date  of  a  disconnected  event  can  convey  either  intelligible  or 
helpful  knowledge  to  a  thoughtful  reader.  But  this  accurate,  thoroughly  digested 
Table  of  “  Dated  Events,”  if  only  its  clear  explanations  and  its  related  events  with 
their  dates  are  carefully  studied  at  the  outset,  and  afterward  continuously  referred 
to,  will  give  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  period  in  which  every  event  occurred,  since 
it  exhibits  such  event  in  its  relation  to  other  contemporary  events,  with  which  it 
is  more  or  less  directly  associated.  The  special  study  of  this  admirable  Summary 
(pages  41-55)  and  the  mastery  of  its  chief  points  of  historical  detail  is  therefore 
strongly  urged  upon  the  reader  who  seeks  to  obtain  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
the  Inspired  History. 


CLOSING  HISTORICAL  VOLUME. 


Section  1. 

PRELIMINARY  :  SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHT  BEARING  UPON  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY,  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  TESTA¬ 
MENT  ;  WITH  HELPFUL  EXPLANATIONS  TOUCHING  MINOR  POINTS  OF 
PRACTICAL  INTEREST  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HISTORY.* 


The  Bible  from,  God. 

The  existence  and  personality  of  God  is  the 
great  postulate  of  the  soul ;  and  that  being 
granted,  it  is  at  once  seen  to  be  both  a  possible 
and  a  probable  thing  that  He  should  communi¬ 
cate  in  some  way  with  man  in  his  state  of  con¬ 
scious  guilt  and  spiritual  helplessness.  The 
Bible  claims  to  be  such  a  communication  ;  and 
we  can  trace  it  up  through  the  centuries  to  the 
dates  at  which  its  several  component  parts 
were  written  ;  we  can  establish  that  its  books 
were  written  by  the  men  whose  names  they 
bear ;  and  that  in  their  Greek  and  Hebrew 
forms  they  have  come  down  to  us  with  won¬ 
derful  accuracy,  so  that  we  have  more  certainty 
that  we  have  Paul’s  epistles  as  he  wrote  them 
than  we  have  that  the  letters  of  Cicero  to  his 
friend  Atticus  are  preserved  in  their  original 
form.  All  these  things  are  settled  for  the  sacred 
books  precisely  as  we  settle  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  other  ancient  writings. 
IF.  M.  Taylor. 

Whoever  will  impartially  consider  the  great 
length  and  variety  of  times  and  circumstances 
through  which  these  books  have  passed,  the 
many  hands  through  which  the  copies  have 
gone  and  by  which  they  have  been  transcribed, 
and  then  observe  how  few  or  none  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  containing  any  difficulty  or  inconsistency 
in  them  are  of  any  weight  or  moment  that  can 
affect  the  design  or  use  of  the  whole— whoever 
considers  this  will  be  so  far  from  being  dis¬ 
turbed  at  the  difficulties  he  may  find  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  copies  of  these  or  any  other  of  the  Holy 
Books,  that  he  must  conclude  it  a  wonderful 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  thirty-three  pages  of 
Volume  III.,  of  which  these  pages  are  designed  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  and  completion.  Though  the  topics  are,  in  part, 
the  same,  the  treatment  will  not  be  found  redundant.  B. 


blessing  of  Providence  that  hath  preserved 
these  writings  so  uncorrupt  and  entire  as  they 
are.  Pyle. 

The  Bible  grew  by  degrees  to  its  present 
size  ;  and  as  in  a  house  stone  is  laid  on  stone 
and  story  built  upon  story,  so  book  was  added 
to  book,  history  to  history,  prophecy  to  proph¬ 
ecy,  gospel  to  gospel,  and  one  epistle  to  an¬ 
other,  till  the  hands  of  John  laid  on  the  cope- 
stone,  and,  standing  on  the  pinnacle  of  this 
sacred  edifice,  he  pronounced  God’s  wide  and 
withering  curse  on  all  who  should  impair  its 
integrity.  Guthrie. 

The  Old  Testament  history,  throughout  a 
period  of  some  thousand  years,  written  by  dif¬ 
ferent  hands,  and  at  many  different  times,  not 
only  exhibits  a  series  of  events,  arranged  and 
exclusively  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  but  has  woven 
into  its  very  texture  all  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity — doctrines  and  duties  not  fully 
developed  nor  understood  till  the  coming  of 
Christ,  but  now  to  be  clearly  traced  in  the  an* 
cient  records.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  about  the 
Author  of  the  history?  It  would  be  as  easy  to 
counterfeit  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  to  forge 
such  a  series  of  documents.  The  Bible,  then, 
must  be  the  book  of  God.  Haldane. 

Who  but  God  could  make  the  Bible?  What 
eye  but  that  which  surveys  the  world  at  a 
glance,  and  beholds  all  nations,  with  their  mul¬ 
tifarious  ills  and  complicated  want3,  as  they 
are,  and  reads  with  intuitive  certainty  the  moral 
pulsation  of  every  heart,  could  see  far  enough 
and  wide  enough  and  deep  enough  for  such  a 
work?  What  but  the  all-comprehensive  mind 
could  devise  a  religious  system,  humble  in  its 
grandeur  and  majestic  in  its  simplicity,  which 
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should  be  equally  applicable  to  men  in  every 
nation  and  every  age  ;  which  has  power  to  re¬ 
claim  the  heart  and  control  the  life  ;  to  disarm 
the  world  of  its  enmity  against  God  ;  to  restore 
the  wanderer  ;  raise  the  disconsolate,  and  light 
up  a  smile  on  the  pale  cheek  of  death?  Surely, 
this  is  no  common  undertaking.  There  is  but 
one  Being  who  ever  thought  of  doing  it ;  and 
the  volume  that  reveals  this  purpose  has,  writ¬ 
ten  deeply  and  indelibly  upon  its  sacred  page, 
the  signature  of  God.  Beman. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
have  been  so  faithfully  preserved  and  so  fully 
attested  contain  the  most  satisfactory  and  con¬ 
vincing  internal  evidences  of  their  truth.  The 
character  of  God  which  they  exhibit,  nowhere 
delineated  in  the  writings  of  any  of  the  wisest 
of  this  world,  unenlightened  by  revelation,  is 
such  as  carries  with  it  its  own  confirmation. 
The  character  they  give  of  man  is  verified  in 
the  history  of  every  nation  and  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  majesty,  purity,  and  suitableness 
to  the  condition  of  man,  of  the  doctrine  they 
contain — the  soundness  and  unrivalled  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  moral  precepts  they  inculcate,  and 
the  glory  of  the  succeeding  dispensation  which 
toward  their  close  they  indicate  with  increas¬ 
ing  clearness  ;  and  all  this  confirmed  and  veri¬ 
fied  in  the  minutest  particulars  by  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures — form  a  body  of  internal 
evidence,  to  which  nothing  but  the  deep  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  human  heart  could  render  any 
one  insensible.  Haldane. 

We  take  these  Scriptures,  and  observe  their 
entire  coincidence  and  harmony,  through  all 
their  extent  and  amid  all  their  varieties,  in  the 
utterance  of  one  vast  spiritual  system.  We  go 
over  their  whole  range  and  find  them  all  agree¬ 
ing  upon  this,  though  written  by  so  many  and 
such  different  persons  :  Revelation  answering 
to  Genesis  across  the  passage  of  centuries — Deep 
calling  unto  Deep  ; — and  the  inference  seems 
inevitable  that  they  come  to  us  from  God  ;  that 
One  controlling  and  infinite  Mind  has  been 
moving  in  the  midst  of  these  changing  circum¬ 
stances.  And  then  we  take  the  system  itself 
which  they  reveal  to  us  ;  we  observe  its  unity, 
its  vast  sublimity,  its  absolute  purity  ;  we  no¬ 
tice  how  it  meets  all  man’s  wants  and  satisfies 
his  powers,  how  it  interweaves  itself  at  the 
edges  with  the  ascertained  truths  of  philosophy 
or  of  science,  accepting  them  all  and  reconcil¬ 
ing  their  differences  ;  we  see  how  it  points  to 
other  departments  and  realms  of  truth  harmoni¬ 
ous  with  itself,  which  God  sees  constantly,  but 
which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  and  of 
which  no  angelic  messenger  has  brought  to  us 


a  report — and  everywhere  we  find  in  this  sys¬ 
tem  the  signatures  of  Divinity.  We  accept  it 
as  from  God.  Then  we  look  to  its  results,  and 
they  are  all  beneficent.  So  we  know  it  to  be 
God’s.  Storrs. 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Two  Phases  of 
One  Revelation. 

In  his  characteristic  and  terse  way  the  church 
father  Augustine  defines  the  relation  existing 
between  the  two  Testaments  in  these  words  : 
In  Veteri  Testamento  Novum  latet,  in  Novo  Veins 
patet  (in  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  lies  hid  ; 
in  the  New,  the  Old  lies  open).  The  full  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  fundamental  truth  contained 
in  these  words  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
feature  of  the  evangelical  biblical  research  of 
our  day.  That  the  two  Testaments  represent 
the  two  phases  of  the  cne  revelation,  differing 
from  each  other  not  in  kind,  but  only  in  de¬ 
gree,  and  that  the  two  form  the  one  revelation 
and  history  of  revelation  from  God  to  fallen 
man,  to  restore  him  to  his  lost  estate,  is  the  ac¬ 
cepted  position  of  all  but  negative  scholars. 
In  principle  the  two  Testaments  are  thus  one  ; 
the  New  is  rooted  in  the  Old,  and  can  find  its 
true  interpretation  only  from  this  standpoint. 

.  .  .  The  entire  New  Testament  consciously 
and  ex  professo  stands  upon  the  basis  of  the  Old, 
of  which  it  is  the  continuation  and  completion. 
The  words  in  Luke  24  :  44  are  fundamental  on 
this  point.  And  when  the  New  thus  refers  to 
the  Old,  it  is  solely  and  alone  to  the  canonical 
writings  of  the  latter,  to  the  Palestinian  collec¬ 
tion  of  Hebrew  sacred  books.  It  is  a  singular 
and  most  significant  fact  that  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  have  any  other  writings  of  that 
day  and  generation  exerted  a  material  influence 
upon  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  not  a  single  indication  of  a  non-canoni- 
cal  book  having  been  quoted  or  having  in  the 
substance  of  the  New  Testament  books  influ¬ 
enced  the  writers  or  the  speakers.  The  appeal, 
direct  and  indirect,  is  always  to  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  as  the  sole  authority  and 
source  of  knowledge.  The  New  Testament 
literature,  which  by  no  means  is  hermetically 
sealed  to  other  writings,  as  is  seen  from  its  use 
of  Septuagint,  its  citations  of  Greek  poets,  its 
moving  and  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  its  age, 
in  the  establishment  of  its  principles  and  doc¬ 
trines,  builds  upon  and  appeals  solely  and 
alone  to  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  to  these  alone,  because  they  and  they 
alone  are  the  inspired  Revelation  of  God  to 
man.  For  the  New  Testament  the  unity  of 
the  Old  is  a  fixed  and  fundamental  fact. 
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And  this  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  biblical  books.  They  are  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  gradual  unfolding  of  God’s  plans  for 
the  redemption  of  man,  and,  in  fact,  this  is  the 
golden  chord  that  connects  them  all  and  makes 
them  one.  The  sacred  literature  of  no  other 
people  can  lay  claim  to  this  unique  feature. 
While  it  may  be  difficult  at  present  to  assign  to 
each  and  every  book  its  peculiar  position  and 
necessary  role  in  the  development,  yet  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the  books  are  as 
yet  imperfectly  understood.  But  this  is  known, 
that  these  books,  as  far  as  clearly  understood, 
represent  the  different  stages  in  one  process, 
the  development  of  principles  from  germ  to 
full  fruit.  In  this  process  these  books,  one  and 
all,  have  some  portion  or  part  to  record  ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  even  the  small¬ 
est  could  be  omitted  without  in  one  or  the  other 
material  point  injuring  our  understanding  of 
the  unfolding  of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  material  stage  in 
this  process  on  which  the  canonical  writings 
are  silent.  Internally  they  constitute  a  one¬ 
ness  ;  their  unity  is  undeniable.  Comparative 
religious  science  can  claim  no  phenomenon  of 
this  kind  for  any  other  nation.  Even  when 
under  the  scalpel  of  modern  criticism,  the  truth 
that  the  Scriptures  practically  constitute  one 
volume,  consisting  of  parts  mutually  comple¬ 
mentary  and  supplementary,  remains.  Schodde. 

Christianity  recognizes  in  the  Old  Dispensa¬ 
tion  its  divinely  ordained  preparatory  stage. 
This  peculiar  connection  between  the  two  Testa¬ 
ments,  their  different  stages  of  revelation  being 
fraught  with  one  and  the  same  spirit  and  con¬ 
stituting  a  marvellous  whole,  is  a  witness  to 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Jewish ,  as  well  as  the 
Christian  religion.  When  we  examine  into  the 
Books  of  the  two  Testaments  we  find,  both  in 
their  history  and  doctrine,  a  connection  extend¬ 
ing  through  centuries,  a  gradual  progress  which 
points  to  one  comprehensive  plan  which  could 
by  no  possibility  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
mind  of  short-lived  man,  but  can  only  be  rea¬ 
sonably  explained  by  that  Divine  causation  to 
which  the  Bible  itself  refers  all  things  ;  and  if 
we  proceed  further  to  test  this  conclusion  by 
comparing  it  with  our  knowledge  of  other 
kinds,  we  shall  find  that  not  only  do  the  Di¬ 
vine  revelations  intimately  agree  together,  but 
with  the  condition  and  needs  of  our  human 
nature,  with  the  fundamental  relations  of  the 
universe,  and  with  the  being  of  God.  Incom¬ 
parable  wisdom,  holiness,  and  love  breathe  on 
us  from  the  Scripture  pages,  and  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfy  the  demands  of  conscience  and  the  search 


of  the  intellect  after  the  highest  truth.  Hess 
of  Zurich  says  :  “  Nothing  has  so  convinced 
me  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  its  revelation, 
history,  and  doctrine,  as  the  having  found  in 
the  sacred  records,  on  the  one  hand,  what  per¬ 
fectly  satisfies  the  needs  of  humanity  for  time 
and  eternity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Divine  provision  toward  this  end  such  a  con¬ 
nected  progress  from  small  to  great,  from  the 
particular  to  the  universal,  as  would  have  been 
impossible  to  human  invention.”  Auberlen. 

The  full  sense  of  the  New  Testament  can 
only  be  reached  by  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
The  connection  between  them  is  a  living  or¬ 
ganic  connection,  as  between  the  seed  and  the 
fruit.  It  was  the  same  Being,  the  same  Divine 
will,  the  same  fundamental  principles  of  sal¬ 
vation  that  were  taught  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other.  These  facts  are  essential  to  the  right 
understanding  of  Scripture,  and  he  must  sorely 
miss  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  who 
lets  go  his  hold  upon  the  conviction  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  truth  of  the  Old.  Gardiner. 

History  the  Basis  of  Both  Testaments. 

We  cannot  read  the  Old  Testament  without 
seeing  that  the  whole  of  it  rests  on  the  basis  of 
a  history — the  history  contained  in  what  we 
call  the  books  of  Moses.  Now,  if  you  turn  to 
the  New  Testament,  you  will  find  that  it  be¬ 
gins,  in  like  manner,  with  a  history  :  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  four  Gospels  ;  and  what  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  is  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospels  are 
to  the  New.  Here,  then,  is  a  symmetry  in  the 
two  parts  of  the  Bible.  Each  begins  with  a 
history  which  pervades  and  inspires  all  that 
follows.  Only,  the  two  histories  are  different, 
while  they  are  connected.  The  one  is  that  of  a 
divinely  chosen  people,  selected  for  a  special 
purpose.  The  other  is  that  of  a  Divine  Per¬ 
son.  And  a  person  is  superior  to  a  people 
merely  as  a  people,  as  a  corporate  body,  for  a 
person  has  an  immortality  :  a  nation  has  not ; 
and  a  person  can  be  charged  with  far  higher 
lessons  than  a  nation.  The  two  histories  are 
on  two  planes,  a  lower  and  a  higher  ;  the  lower 
is  imperfect  without  the  higher,  and  the  higher 
assumes  and  completes  the  lower.  Ker. 

Christianity,  including  therein  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  in  nothing  more 
distinguished  from  the  other  religions  of  the 
world  than  in  its  objective  or  historical  char¬ 
acter.  The  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
Egypt,  India,  Persia,  and  the  East  generally, 
were  speculative  systems,  which  did  not  even 
seriously  postulate  a  historical  basis.  But  it  is 
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otherwise  with  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  There, 
whether  we  look  to  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  to  the  Jewish  dispensation  or  to  the 
Christian,  we  find  a  scheme  of  doctrine  which 
is  bound  up  with  facts  ;  which  depends  abso¬ 
lutely  upon  them  ;  which  is  null  and  void  with¬ 
out  them  ;  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  for 
all  practical  purposes  established  if  they  are 
shown  to  deserve  acceptance.  As  a  religion  of 
fact,  and  not  merely  of  opinion — as  one  whose 
chief  scene  is  this  world,  and  whose  main  doc¬ 
trines  are  events  exhibited  openly  before  the 
eyes  of  men — as  one,  moreover,  which,  instead 
of  affecting  a  dogmatic  form,  adopts  from  first 
to  last,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  histori¬ 
cal  shape,  the  religion  of  the  Bible  comes  neces¬ 
sarily  within  the  sphere  of  the  historical  in¬ 
quirer,  and  challenges  him  to  investigate  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  he  regards  as  the  principles  of 
his  science.  Moreover,  as  Christianity  is  in 
point  of  fact  connected  intimately  with  certain 
records,  and  as  those  records  extend  over  a 
period  of  several  thousands  of  years,  and  “  pro¬ 
fess  to  contain  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,”  its  points  of  contact  with  pro¬ 
fane  history  are  (practically  speaking)  infinite  ; 
and  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  historical  in¬ 
quirer  to  avoid  the  question,  in  what  light  he 
is  to  view  the  documents  which,  if  authentic, 
must  exercise  so  important  an  influence  over 
his  studies  and  conclusions.  G.  R. 

Three  Characteristics  op1  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

An  examination  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  indicates  :  a  Vital 
Connection  between  Religion  and  History;  a 
unity  of  thought ,  sentiment,  and  practical  aim 
underlying  their  great  variety  of  form,  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  religious  doctrine,  not 
final,  but  pointing  forward  to  a  fuller  unfold¬ 
ing. 

1.  In  these  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  religion 
is  shown  as  the  soul  of  history ;  the  supreme 
reality  and  central  power  in  human  affairs  ; 
the  deepest  foundation  of  human  life.  The 
Bible  account  of  the  origin  of  religion  is  that 
man  began  his  journey  on  this  globe  not  as  a 
deserted  orphan,  turned  adrift  to  seek  God  as 
best  he  could,  but  in  communion  with  the 
Father  of  spirits.  God  talked  with  him,  and 
he  could  talk  with  God.  God  marked  for  him 
the  path  of  duty,  and  it  lay  in  his  choice  to 
walk  in  it  or  to  wander  from  it.  Compared 
with  recent  hypotheses  of  the  slow  and  painful 
ascent  of  man  from  irrational,  speechless,  law¬ 
less,  godless  apehood,  the  Bible  account  has  at 


all  events  the  advantage  of  dignity,  beauty, 
intelligibleness,  and  analogy  with  the  known 
facts  of  human  experience.  In  Genesis  God  is 
shown  as  the  ultimate  source  of  all  being,  pre¬ 
paring  the  earth  from  the  beginning  to  be  the 
home  of  man.  Man’s  very  existence  is  traced 
to  God’s  purpose  to  realize  His  own  likeness  in 
human  nature.  Man  is  shown  as  conversant 
with  God,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  know  himself 
and  the  world  around  him.  The  foundations 
of  marriage,  property,  labor,  moral  duty  and 
responsibility,  are  all  laid  in  God’s  revealed 
will,  and  man’s  conscious  relation  to  his  Maker. 
Moral  evil,  or  sin,  is  represented  as  wilful  dis¬ 
obedience  to  the  known  will  of  God.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  evil  is  shown  to  be  hereditary  as  well 
as  personal,  and  teeming  with  seeds  of  in¬ 
crease.  Human  life  is  regarded  as  a  whole  ; 
and  God  is  seen  as  the  Ruler  and  J udge  of  Man¬ 
kind,  as  well  as  the  personal  Friend  and  Saviour 
of  every  one  who  fears  and  trusts  Him.  Faith, 
as  the  mainspring  and  sheet  anchor  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  ;  Prayer,  as  direct  personal  con¬ 
verse  with  the  Unseen  Father  of  spirits,  and  as 
actually  heard  and  answered  by  Him  ;  and 
Divine  Providence  as  regulating  all  human 
affairs  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  are  so  ex¬ 
emplified  in  these  ancient  Hebrew  annals,  that 
the  story  of  Abraham,  of  Jacob,  of  Joseph,  pos¬ 
sesses  an  undecaying  charm  for  Christian  minds 
of  the  highest  spiritual  culture.  They  are  typi¬ 
cal  for  all  time.  No  example  of  after  ages  has 
been  able  to  cast  them  into  the  shade.  In  the 
“  Pentateuch”  there  is  no  break  of  continuity. 
The  narrative  passes  briefly  over  the  centuries, 
at  first  of  peaceful  prosperity,  then  of  bitter 
adversity,  during  which  Israel’s  descendants 
“increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and 
waxed  exceeding  mighty.”  It  hastens  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  deliverance  from  bondage,  and 
of  the  creation  of  an  organized  nation. 

With  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus,  the  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  is  interwoven  the  record  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Code  and  Constitution,  political,  relig¬ 
ious,  moral,  and  social.  The  historic  reality  of 
the  Divine  manifestation  to  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Israel,  is  assumed  as  the  necessary  starting- 
point  of  God’s  dealings  with  their  descendants. 
His  promise  to  Abraham  is  treated  as  a  “  cove¬ 
nant,”  to  which  Divine  faithfulness  stands  ir¬ 
revocably  pledged.  But  a  new  starting-point 
is  given  immediately  after  the  deliverance,  by 
a  fresh  “  covenant”  granted  by  Jehovah,  and 
freely  accepted  by  the  people  (Ex.  19  :  3-8). 
This  description  of  the  founding  of  a  nation, 
and  laying  the  basis  of  national  legislation,  by 
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a  solemn  contract  of  sovereignty  and  obedience 
between  the  Almighty  Creator  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  whole  nation,  is  absolutely 
unique  in  its  sober  majesty,  severe  literal  real¬ 
ity,  and  moral  grandeur.  On  the  basis  thus 
laid,  the  whole  fabric  of  legislation  and  frame¬ 
work  of  national  life,  according  to  the  books  of 
Moses,  rested.  All  the  subsequent  history  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  this  starting-point.  The  religion  of 
personal  faith,  prayer,  and  obedience,  depicted 
in  Genesis,  is  never  lost  sight  of  ;  but  it  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  religion  of  national  faith, 
public  worship,  and  obedience  to  the  law  bind¬ 
ing  on  the  nation.  The  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  subsequent  laws  given  by  Moses  are 
expressed  in  such  a  form  that  the  word  “  Thou” 
may  apply  equally  to  the  individual  Israelite 
or  to  the  nation.  Divine  providence  and  gov¬ 
ernment  are  illustrated  on  a  corresponding  scale. 
The  wanderings  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  the  sufferings  and  glory  of  Joseph,  illus¬ 
trate  God’s  care  and  control  of  personal  his¬ 
tory  down  to  its  least  details.  Egypt,  the  Red 
Sea,  Sinai,  the  desert,  the  manna,  the  water 
from  the  rock,  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire, 
teach  a  like  lesson  in  regard  to  national  his¬ 
tory,  on  a  scale  never  equalled,  never  to  be  re¬ 
peated. 

The  connection  between  Religion  and  His¬ 
tory,  noticed  above  as  the  first  great  distinctive 
character  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  is  strongly  marked  with  regard  to 
the  three  essential  elements  of  the  system  set 
up  by  Moses  :  the  tabernacle,  the  Priesthood, 
the  Sacrificial  Ritual.  All  three,  in  the  records 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  inseparably 
interwoven  with  the  main  facts  of  Hebrew 
story — the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  encamp¬ 
ment  at  Sinai,  the  covenant  between  Jehovah 
and  His  people,  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the 
stubborn  rebelliousness  of  Israel,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  delay  of  their  entrance  into  Canaan  un¬ 
til  the  death  of  Moses  in  the  fortieth  year  from 
the  Exodus. 

As  the  recorded  history  of  ancient  Israel  fur¬ 
nishes  the  only  key  to  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  otherwise  inexplicable,  so  the  re¬ 
ligion  bears  witness  to  the  history.  Solomon’s 
Temple  presupposes  the  Tabernacle.  It  act¬ 
ually  contained  the  Ark.  But  the  Ark  and  the 
Tabernacle  presuppose  the  wandering  in  the 
Wilderness  ;  which  in  its  turn  presupposes 
Sinai  and  the  Deliverance.  The  whole  history 
from  the  birth  of  Samuel  attests  the  importance 
of  both  the  Ark  and  the  Tabernacle.  David’s 
institutions,  which  survived  the  Captivity  and 
lasted  into  the  Christian  era,  attest  the  national 


importance  and  numerical  strength  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  ;  their  sacred  character  ;  and  the  hered¬ 
itary  priesthood  of  the  descendants  of  Aaron. 
How  can  these  (joined  with  the  fact  that  Levi 
was  a  landless  tribe)  be  explained  apart  from  a 
legislation  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  na¬ 
tion?  In  a  word,  is  it  rationally  conceivable 
that  a  nation  so  numerous,  compact,  tenacious 
of  tradition,  yet  sturdily  independent,  prone  to 
strife,  and  obstinately  addicted  to  forbidden 
rites,  should  have  been  persuaded  (before,  dur¬ 
ing,  or  after  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon) 
to  receive  a  body  of  new  institutions,  forged 
laws,  and  fictitious  public  annals,  and  that  this 
astonishing  fabrication,  unparalleled  in  all  lit¬ 
erature,  should  have  gained  that  prodigious 
hold  on  national  belief  and  reverence  which 
the  writings  ascribed  to  Moses  undeniably  pos¬ 
sessed  after  the  return  from  Babylon?  The 
demands  made  on  our  faith  by  modern  scepti¬ 
cal  criticism  far  exceed  in  fact  those  made  by 
all  the  miracles  of  the  Bible. 

Further,  as  matter  of  historic  fact,  an  un¬ 
broken  living  chain  of  religious  faith,  teaching, 
sympathy,  prayer,  and  practice  connects  the 
tent  of  Abraham  and  the  legislation  of  Sinai, 
through  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  with 
the  religious  life  of  modern  Christendom,  and 
with  the  moral  power  (the  only  one  yet  discov¬ 
ered)  which  has  shown  itself  capable  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  Polynesia,  in  New  Guinea, 
in  Madagascar,  in  South  and  Central  Africa,  of 
lifting  half -barbarous  or  wholly  savage  and 
brutal  tribes  into  civilization,  morality,  and 
liberty. 

2.  The  intimate  blending  of  history  and  re¬ 
ligion,  which  we  have  noted  as  the  first  great 
characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  the 
condition  of  the  two  other  characteristics  also 
indicated  :  Unity  and  Development.  These  may 
be  best  considered  together.  For  development 
implies  unity.  And  the  unity  discoverable  in 
the  Bible  is  a  unity  of  growth  ;  not  formal  and 
mechanical,  but  vital,  internal,  spiritual. 

Clearly,  if  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
possess  any  real  unity,  it  must  be  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  For  they  do  not  compose  a  Book  in  any 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  a  library, 
a  literature.  They  range  over  a  thousand  years. 
Their  writers  differ  widely  in  character,  genius, 
education,  position.  They  reflect  the  most  op¬ 
posite  phases  of  national  life.  Diversity  of  con¬ 
tents  and  variety  of  form  could  scarcely  be 
more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  annals,  laws,  biography,  poems,  aphor¬ 
isms,  prophetic  oracles.  If  the  unity  of  these 
sacred  writings  were  merely  artificial  and  con- 
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ventional,  conferred  by  authority  and  custom, 
it  would  dissolve  at  the  touch  of  serious  exam¬ 
ination.  If,  on  the  contrary,  deep  below  this 
diversified  and  broken  surface  we  find  a  unity 
of  thought,  an  unbroken  vein  of  religious 
teaching,  growing  richer  from  age  to  age,  then 
this  unity  is  a  fact  more  important  than  the 
diversity.  It  must  have  an  adequate  cause. 
It  demands  an  intelligent  explanation.  If  nat¬ 
ural  causes  cannot  explain  it,  we  must  infer 
supernatural.  If  human  authors  could  not  (or 
manifestly  did  not)  combine  to  produce  it,  the 
only  possible  explanation  is  Divine  Authorship. 
And  such  unity,  progressively  unfolding  itself, 
does  actually  characterize  the  Hebrew  sacred 
writings.  The  central  conception  which  gives 
unity  to  their  religious  teaching  is  found  in  the 
moral  character  of  God,  in  personal  relation  with 
mankind  and  with  each  human  being.  The  Book 
of  Genesis  opens  with  affirming  the  deepest  rela¬ 
tion  we  and  all  other  beings  sustain  to  God  as  our 
Creator.  Creation  appears  in  the  record  as  an  or¬ 
derly  process,  crowned  with  the  birth  of  man. 
Man  is  represented  as  from  the  first  placed  in  di¬ 
rect  moral  relations  with  his  Maker.  A  specially 
prepared  home,  work,  the  Sabbath,  marriage, 
and  a  positive  command,  the  test  of  obedience, 
bless  and  fence  his  life.  Disobedience  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  putting  him  in  a  sadly  altered  rela¬ 
tion  to  God.  lie  is  called  to  account,  found 
guilty,  sentenced  to  the  less  of  Eden,  made 
subject  to  death.  Nevertheless,  man  retains 
his  highest  privilege — direct  converse  with  his 
Maker. 

We  search  in  vain  the  sacred  books  and  the 
entire  literature  of  pagan  nations  for  any  ade¬ 
quate  parallel  to  these  representations  of  the 
absolute  authority  and  just  severity  of  the 
Creator,  united  with  fatherly  tenderness  to¬ 
ward  the  sinner,  and  effort  to  win  to  repent¬ 
ance  and  hold  him  back  from  sin.  As  exam¬ 
ples,  we  may  refer  to  the  startling  description 
of  Divine  sorrow  over  man’s  sin,  and  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years’  respite  granted  in 
Noah’s  time  to  the  doomed  world  ;  the  place 
assigned  to  intercession,  as  of  Abraham  for 
Sodom,  of  Moses  and  Samuel  for  Israel,  of  Job 
for  his  friends  ;  the  pathetic  warnings  of  Moses 
to  Israel  ;  the  echo  of  those  warnings  by  his 
successor,  Joshua ;  Samuel’s  faithful  and  sol¬ 
emn  rebuke  to  the  National  Assembly,  joined 
with  the  assurance  that  the  Lord  would  ‘ 4  not 
forsake  His  people,  for  His  great  name’s  sake 
Isaiah’s  call  to  come  and  reason  together  with 
God,  joined  with  a  gracious  promise  of  pardon 
to  the  penitent ;  Jeremiah’s  thunderbolts  of 
terror,  flashing  and  pealing  through  a  tempest 


of  tears  ;  Ezekiel’s  trumpet  blast  of  warning  ; 
the  homely  remonstrance  and  final  warning  of 
the  latest  of  the  prophets.  The  list  might  be 
indefinitely  extended.  The  preaching  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  last  prophet  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  sounded  afresh  the  key-note  which  thus 
rings  through  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Its  full-toned 
harmony  is  heard  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  :  in 
His  invitation  to  the  “  laboring  and  heavy-la¬ 
den  His  picture  of  the  prodigal  returning  to 
his  father  ;  His  lament  over  impenitent  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  From  these  specimens  it  is  clear  that  a 
consistent  strain  of  teaching,  in  the  form  not 
of  dogma,  but  of  historic  narrative  and  practi¬ 
cal  appeal,  pervades  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Human  life  is  everywhere  regarded  in 
direct  moral  relation  to  Divine  law,  authority, 
and  mercy.  The  aim  throughout  is  not  to  in¬ 
form  and  convince  the  intellect,  but  to  affect 
and  control  the  affections,  conscience,  and  con¬ 
duct. 

Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the  central  con¬ 
ception  which  gives  unity  to  the  religious  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  moral  character  of  God,  in  personal 
relation  with  mankind  and  with  each  human 
being.  This  great  central  doctrine  (which  in¬ 
cludes  the  truths  of  man’s  personality,  moral 
character,  and  accountableness)  is  developed  by 
means  of  human  history  and  experience — espe¬ 
cially  the  experience  of  sin.  Four  main  lines 
of  illustration  combine  to  unfold  this  greatest 
of  lessons  :  1.  Public  history,  especially  as  con¬ 
cerned  with  those  calamities  which  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  represent  as  Divine  judgments  on  sin  :  as 
the  Deluge,  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Pharaoh,  the  punishment  of  the  rebel¬ 
lious  Israelites,  the  extermination  of  the  de¬ 
praved  idolaters  of  Canaan,  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  the  overthrow  of  Babylon.  2.  Sym¬ 
bolic  worship  and  priestly  mediation.  3.  Pro¬ 
phetic  ministry,  interpreting  God’s  law,  will, 
truth,  and  promises.  4.  Personal  experience  ; 
vividly  illustrating,  on  the  one  hand,  the  care 
and  guidance  of  God’s  providence,  and  leading 
and  teaching  of  His  Spirit,  bestowed  on  those 
who  fear  Him  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  life  of 
faith,  penitence,  prayer,  and  loving  obedience 
to  God.  In  this  last  method  the  teaching  of 
the  three  other  methods  is  brought  to  a  practi¬ 
cal  focus.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
in  which  the  most  sorrowful  of  the  prophets, 
in  the  most  mournful  book  of  Scripture,  ut¬ 
ters  his  peaceful  faith  :  ‘ ;  The  Lord  is  good 
unto  them  that  wrait  for  Him,  to  the  soul 
that  seeketh  Him”  (Lam.  3  :  25).  E.  R.  Con- 
dler. 
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Structural  Characteristics  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  a  national  lit¬ 
erature  ;  not  one  book,  but  many,  a  whole  li¬ 
brary  or  collection  of  books,  with  certainly  not 
less  than  twenty-five  writers,  extending  over  a 
period  of  at  least  a  thousand  years.  In  so  long* 
a  space  of  time  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  a  great  difference  in  language.  Think  of 
the  difference  in  language  between  the  English 
of  modern  London,  and  that  tongue  that  was 
spoken  here — for  we  cannot  call  it  English — in 
the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  came  to  the 
throne  a  thousand  years  ago.  In  fact,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Chaucer,  which  is  somewhere  mid¬ 
way  between  these  two  extremes,  and  rather 
nearer  to  our  own  time  than  to  that  of  Alfred, 
is  not  commonly  intelligible  now.  But  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  language  of  Moses 
and  the  language  of  Malachi  are  identical.  The 
one  writer  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  other.  There  are  indeed  slight 
indications  of  change  in  the  language  of  the 
two  ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  the  same  language. 
The  difference  between  Chaucer  and  Shake¬ 
speare  is  far  greater  than  that  between  Moses 
and  Malachi.  The  differences  that  do  exist 
correspond  to  dialectical  variations  rather  than 
differences  of  age  ;  and  it  i3  a  fact  which  we 
may  endeavor  to  account  for  in  various  ways, 
that  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  doe3 
not  present  those  marked  differences  of  age  that 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  compositions  sepa¬ 
rated  by  long  periods  of  time,  and  which  are 
met  with  in  the  literature  of  other  languages. 
The  Hebrew  Bible  does  not  contain  probably  a 
tenth  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  language 
as  it  was  spoken  at  any  one  period,  and  several 
books  are  so  short  and  so  various  in  their  sub¬ 
ject-matter,  that  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
than  that  many  words  should  be  used  by  one 
writer,  which  would  not  be  found  in  another. 
Almost  every  book  has  certain  words  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  in  some  cases  (as  Job  and  Canti¬ 
cles)  the  number  of  these  is  very  large.  The 
Old  Testament  is  composed  in  two  cognate 
but  totally  distinct  languages.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  written  in  Hebrew  ;  but 
certain  part3  of  Ezra  (4  :  8-6  :  18,  and  7  :  12-28), 
one  verse  of  Jeremiah  (10  :  11),  and  certain 
parts  of  Daniel  (2  :  47-7)  are  in  Chaldee,  which 
is  presumed  to  have  been  the  language  acquired 
and  spoken  by  the  Jews  during  the  Captivity, 
and  which  after  their  return  gradually  super¬ 
seded  the  ancient  biblical  Hebrew.  This  lan¬ 
guage  approximates  more  nearly  to  that  used 
on  the  Assyrian  monuments,  which  are  Semitic, 


and  not  Persian  or  Scytliic  ;  to  the  language  of 
the  Targums,  or  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of 
certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures  ;  to  the  Syriac 
of  the  oldest  translation  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  to  it  may  be  assigned  those  few  Semitic 
words  which  are  found  in  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pure  bibli¬ 
cal  Hebrew  is  more  nearly  represented  by  the 
language  of  the  Phoenician  inscriptions,  and, 
above  all,  by  that  of  the  famous  Moabite  Stone. 

The  difference  between  these  two  languages 
is  a  difference  of  grammar,  and  not  merely  of 
vocabulary.  There  are,  indeed,  in  several 
books,  certain  peculiarities  of  form,  which  are 
termed  Chaldaisms,  but  these  are  for  the  most 
part  trifling  variations,  consisting  frequently 
of  nothing  more  than  a  change  of  letter,  and, 
however  they  are  to  be  accounted  for,  are  not 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  gradual  approximation 
of  the  one  dialect  to  the  other.  The  difference 
between  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  is  analogous  to 
that  between  French  and  Italian,  rather  than 
to  that  between  any  two  dialects  of  either  lan¬ 
guage,  or  of  our  own.  We  have  evidence  from 
Scripture  itself  that  a  person  speaking  in  Chal¬ 
dee  would  not  have  been  understood  by  an  or¬ 
dinary  Jew,  and  the  reverse  from  the  request 
made  to  Rabshakeh  (Isa.  36 :  11  and  2  K. 
18  :  26).  Another  point  to  be  noted  is  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  languages  to  which  the  dialects  of  the 
Old  Testament  belong.  This  is  what  is  called 
the  Semitic  family,  comprising,  for  the  most 
part,  the  languages  spoken  by  the  descendants 
of  Shem.  These  are  chiefly  the  Hebrew,  the 
Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  and  the  Ethi¬ 
opia  Besides  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  another 
modern  representative  of  this  family  exists  in 
the  Maltese.  The  Semitic  languages  are  totally 
distinct  in  structure  and  formation,  as  well  as 
vocabulary,  from  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic 
family,  to  which  Greek,  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  Latin  and  Gothic,  the 
parents  of  our  own,  all  belong. 

From  the  existence  of  the  Septuagint,  from  the 
reference  in  the  preface  to  Ecclesiasticus,  and 
from  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  we  can  trace 
backward  the  pedigree  of  the  Old  Testament  for 
a  period  of  three  hundred  years  from  the  birth  of 
Christ.  It  is  equally  certain  that  at  that  time  it 
must  have  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of 
celebrity  to  have  been  translated  at  Alexandria, 
more  especially  as  the  strong  antipathy  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  Jews  would  have  prejudiced 
them  against  the  Jewish  literature,  while  for 
the  use  of  the  Jews  themselves,  who  were  liv¬ 
ing  there,  such  a  translation  was  not  wanted. 
The  fact,  therefore,  of  this  Greek  version  ex- 
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isting  when  it  did  is  itself  an  evidence  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  prior  antiquity  in  the  book  ;  and  whether 
the  version  was  that  of  a  part  only  or  the 
whole,  for  the  Law  would  naturally  be  trans¬ 
lated  first,  it  matters  little,  because  it  would 
have  been  an  absolute  impossibility  that  any 
books  that  were  translated  afterward  should 
have  originated  in  the  interval,  or,  supposing 
them  to  have  originated,  should  have  acquired 
sufficient  celebrity  to  be  translated.  For  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  the  Sep- 
tuagint  contains  books  which  are  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  there  are  no  books  in  the  Hebrew 
which  the  Septuagint  does  not  contain. 

In  an  analysis  of  its  structure  and  contents, 
the  first  thing  which  strikes  us  about  the  Old 
Testament,  regarding  it  for  the  moment  as  a 
single  book,  is  the  multiplicity  of  its  topics  and 
the  variety  of  its  contents.  This  is,  of  course, 
less  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  though 
conventionally  regarded  as  one  book,  it  is  really 
a  national  literature  ;  and  almost  every  species 
of  writing  finds  its  representative  in  the  Old 
Testament.  There  are  legal  documents,  sacri¬ 
ficial  prescriptions,  and  ritual  ordinances  ;  there 
are  family  records  and  genealogical  tables  ; 
there  are  complete  historical  monuments  of  the 
nation  from  its  very  infancy  till  the  time  when 
it  ceased  to  have  the  distinct  individual  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  past.  These  monuments,  though 
indeed  much  more  meagre  than  we  could  de¬ 
sire,  are  none  the  less  complete,  inasmuch  as 
they  form,  as  it  were  by  accident,  a  connected 
whole.  The  gaps  which  exist  appear  to  be  left 
almost  by  design.  For  example,  we  have  few 
details  given  us  of  the  wanderings,  next  to 
none  of  the  captivity,  but  in  either  case  this 
was  not  so  much  because  an  historian  was  lack¬ 
ing,  as  because,  apparently  from  his  point  of 
view,  the  materials  were  deficient  in  interest. 
To  us  the  record  of  these  would  have  been  most 
precious  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  any  period  of 
the  national  history  when  it  would  not  have 
been  so  to  the  nation  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  who  were  directly  interested  in  it,  Moses, 
Daniel,  and  the  rest,  have  passed  it  by  in  silence. 
Then,  in  addition  to  the  history,  we  have  poetry 
of  every  kind,  elegiac,  pastoral,  warlike,  devo¬ 
tional  ;  poetry  which,  in  the  range  of  its  sub¬ 
jects,  and  in  the  scope  of  its  object,  need  fear 
comparison  with  none  in  any  language,  and, 
indeed,  in  this  last  respect  is  incomparably 
superior  to  all  other  poetry.  Then  there  are 
ethical  treatises,  collections  of  moral  maxims 
for  the  guidance  of  conduct,  and  speculations 
as  to  the  destiny  of  man,  and  attempts  at  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  of  his  being,  which 


have  even  now  lost  none  of  their  interest ; 
added  to  which  there  is  in  the  Hebrew  litera¬ 
ture  a  cosmogony  which  alone,  of  all  the  cos¬ 
mogonies  of  the  ancient  world,  has  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  light  and  discov¬ 
eries  of  modern  science,  any  sort  of  claim  to 
come  into  competition  with  it.  There  is  no 
other  which  any  one  would  even  dream  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  reconcile  with  or  oppose  to  the 
present  condition  of  scientific  knowledge,  no 
other  which  is  entitled  to  the  smallest  consider¬ 
ation  as  embodying  any  truth,  whether  physi¬ 
cal  or  otherwise. 

A  similar  variety  is  to  be  perceived  also  in 
the  several  writers  whose  works  are  comprised 
in  the  Old  Testament.  They  are  of  all  classes 
and  occupations.  There  is  the  king,  the  priest, 
the  warrior,  the  sage,  the  chorister  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  the  cupbearer  in  the  palace,  the  chamber- 
lain  in  the  court,  and  the  herdsman  in  the  field  ; 
and  if  we  cannot  add  to  the  list,  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  the  scanty  information  we  possess  about 
certain  individuals  does  not  enable  us  to  do  so. 
S.  Leathes. 

The  Traditional  Order  of  the  Old  Testament 
Books  the  True  Order. 

Two  considerations  deserve  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  First,  that  supposing  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  be  genuine,  any  dislocation 
of  their  real  historical  order  (such  as  the  con¬ 
jecture  that  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
written  by  Ezekiel  or  by  Ezra)  must  altogether 
confuse  and  disguise  their  religious  teaching. 
Secondly,  that  if  these  books,  taken  in  their 
traditional  order,  exhibit  a  unity  and  progress 
which  disappear  on  any  other  arrangement,  a 
powerful  argument  will  be  supplied  that  the 
traditional  order  is  the  true  order.  If  the  pieces 
of  a  model  fitted  in  one  order  produce  a  sym¬ 
metrical  building,  and  in  any  other  arrange¬ 
ment  a  shapeless  heap,  no  sane  mind  doubts 
which  of  these  shows  the  design  with  which 
they  were  fashioned.  E.  R.  Gonder. 

The  Credibility  of  the  History  as  Recorded. 

We  learn  to  appreciate  this  on  internal 
grounds,  and  mainly  for  two  reasons.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  individual  partiality  on  the 
part  of  the  writers.  The  greatest  characters 
are  drawn  without  regard  to  the  sympathies 
that  may  be  presumed  to  be  on  their  side.  Da¬ 
vid’s  vices  are  recorded  with  the  stern  severity 
of  truth.  If  the  writer  seems  almost  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  carried  away  with  admiration  for 
the  greatness  of  Solomon,  he  is  not  slow  to  de¬ 
pict  his  disgraceful  fall,  and  that  in  such  terms 
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that  certain  critics  have  rejected  the  story  as 
altogether  incredible.  But  the  same  impar¬ 
tiality  is  observable  as  regards  the  nation  and 
t  he  national  honor  that  we  see  as  regards  the 
principal  personages  of  it.  The  impression  left 
on  the  reader’s  mind,  after  closing  the  books  of 
Kings,  is  one  certainly  not  favorable  to  the  na¬ 
tion.  Wonderful  victories  have  at  times  been 
won,  but  they  are  attributed  less  to  national 
prowess  than  to  the  Divine  protection,  and 
very  often  it  is  defeat,  and  not  victory,  that  is 
recorded  ;  while  from  a  moral  point  of  view, 
ingratitude,  unfaithfulness,  apostasy,  are  the 
very  serious  charges  continually  advanced 
against  the  nation.  On  both  these  grounds 
there  is  a  natural  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
writer’s  credibility.  In  fact,  this  would  prob¬ 
ably  never  be  questioned  if  it  were  not  for  an¬ 
other  feature  too  prominent  to  escape  observa¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  the  strong  undercurrent  of 
Divine  interposition  which  everywhere  runs 
through  the  whole  narrative.  The  question,  of 
course,  is  how  this  is  to  be  dealt  with.  The  or¬ 
dinary  historian  and  philosopher  will  at  once 
set  it  aside.  But  it  seems  strange  to  do  so 
hastily,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  so  much 
on  other  grounds  to  dispose  us  to  trust  the  nar¬ 
rative — more  especially  as  this  undercurrent 
of  Divine  interposition  is  ever  associated  with 
a  claim  to  the  possession  of  Divine  knowledge. 
The  writer  professes  to  know  how  a  man’s  con¬ 
duct  was  estimated  in  the  Divine  judgment ; 
he  claims  to  know  something  of  the  Divine  pur¬ 
poses,  as  well  as  to  record  instances  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  interposition.  These  things,  however 
much  they  may  affect  his  credibility  in  ordi¬ 
nary  matters,  must  evidently  stand  or  fall  to¬ 
gether.  The  question  is  whether  his  acknowl¬ 
edged  general  credibility  throws  more  credit  on 
his  statements  in  these  matters,  than  his  state¬ 
ments  on  these  matters  tend  to  bring  discredit 
upon  him  in  the  others.  And  this  is  simply  a 
question  of  preponderating  evidence.  The 
only  thing  to  be  said  is  that  there  are  many 
features  in  the  history  as  we  accept  and  cannot 
but  accept  it,  merely  in  its  human  aspect,  that 
are  certainly  more  consistent  than  inconsistent 
with  the  tenor  of  these  remarkable  statements. 
The  history  in  its  merely  natural  features  is  a 
unique  and  unparalleled  phenomenon  in  litera¬ 
ture.  There  is  nothing  which  bears  any,  even 
a  remote,  analogy  to  it  in  the  whole  literature 
of  mankind.  The  obscurity,  the  cohesion,  the 
consistency  which  characterizes  its  composition 
finds  nowhere  anything  correspondent  to  it. 
And  then  the  complexion  and  the  form  of  the 
history  itself,  in  its  broadest  and  most  obvious 


features,  is  such  as  to  produce  in  us  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  marked  with  the  impress  of 
the  Divine  finger,  and  overshadowed  by  the 
Divine  hand,  as  the  incidents  of  no  other  his¬ 
tory  can  pretend  to  be.  S.  Leathes. 

We  may  specify  nine  elements  in  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Jews  as  they  stood  about  400  b.c. 
— viz.,  their  multiplicity  and  variety,  their  na¬ 
tional,  tribal,  and  personal  interests,  their  gene¬ 
alogical,  official,  chronological,  and  topographi¬ 
cal  characteristics.  Now,  these  things  are  just 
the  class  of  phenomena  in  any  literature  which 
give  it  reality  and  stamp  it  as  trustworthy.  As 
we  look  down  the  long  vista  of  narrative, 
hedged  in  as  it  ever  is  with  prophecy  and  po¬ 
etry,  and  reaching  back  from  the  comparatively 
modern  period  of  Nehemiah  to  the  patriarchal 
and  pre-patriarchal  ages,  we  feel  that  we  are 
dealing,  not  with  myths,  legends,  or  old  wives’ 
fables,  but  with  solid  historical  realities.  Gir- 
dlestone. 

It  may  safely  be  averred,  putting  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  inspiration  altogether  out  of  view,  that 
the  natural  character  of  the  sacred  historians 
ranks  them  with  the  first  of  human  beings.  In 
point  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  conception, 
of  discrimination,  of  unaffected  simplicity,  of 
ingenuous  disinterestedness,  of  unbending  in¬ 
tegrity,  of  successful  execution,  they  are  un¬ 
rivalled  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare 
their  productions  with  the  most  admired  com¬ 
positions  of  antiquity,  to  assign  to  them,  un¬ 
hesitatingly,  the  preference.  Enc.  Met. 

Certainly  if  the  Old  Testament  histories  have 
the  same  origin  as  the  chronicles  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  they  present  most  anomalous  features. 
Where  do  we  find  any  other  people  whose  an¬ 
nals  contain  nothing  that  can  minister  to  na¬ 
tional  vanity,  and  have  for  one  of  their  chief 
themes  the  sins  of  the  nation?  The  history  of 
Israel,  as  told  in  Scripture,  is  one  long  indict¬ 
ment  of  Israel.  The  peculiarity  is  explicable, 
if  we  believe  that,  whoever  or  how  numerous 
soever  its  authors,  God  was  its  true  author,  as 
He  is  its  true  theme,  and  that  the  object  of  its 
histories  is  not  to  tell  the  deeds  of  Israel,  but 
those  of  God  for  Israel.  These  continual  re¬ 
lapses  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  of  the  “  Jewish  conception  of 
God.”  They  are  intelligible  only  if  we  take 
the  old-fashioned  explanation,  that  its  origin 
was  a  Divine  revelation,  given  to  a  rude  peo¬ 
ple.  They  are  unintelligible  if  we  take  the 
new-fashioned  explanation  that  the  monothe¬ 
ism  of  Israel  was  the  product  of  natural  evolu¬ 
tion,  or  was  anything  but  a  treasure  put  by 
God  into  their  hands,  which  they  did  not  ap- 
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predate,  and  would  willingly  have  thrown 
away.  The  foul  Canaanitish  worship  was  the 
kind  of  thing  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  have  wallowed  in.  How  came  such 
people  by  such  thoughts  as  these?  The  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel’s  idolatry  is  not  the  least  conclu¬ 
sive  proof  of  the  supernatural  revelation  which 
made  Israel’s  religion.  A.  M. 

Under  the  government  of  God  idolatry  is  the 
greatest  of  crimes,  a  rebellion,  a  treason  against 
the  authority  and  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  and 
against  His  loyal  subjects  and  true  worship¬ 
pers.  It  is  a  denial  of  His  supremacy,  His  per¬ 
fections,  and  His  prerogatives  ;  a  scheme  of 
degradation,  misery,  and  destruction  to  men  ; 
a  system  of  wickedness  involving  every  species 
of  immorality  and  corruption  (as  described  in 
Rom.  1)  and  every  element  of  Satanic  malice  and 
cruelty.  Historically,  this  great  system  of 
tyranny  and  blood  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
civil  and  social  annals  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
race.  It  stands  forth  as  the  comprehensive  or¬ 
ganized  embodiment  of  antagonism  to  the  true 
religion  ;  to  virtue,  truth,  and  righteousness. 
To  counteract  and  prevent  its  universal  success 
under  the  ancient  dispensation,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  institute  a  theocratic  administration 
over  a  particular  community  of  true  worship¬ 
pers  to  preserve  and  protect  them,  and  for  their 
defence  and  the  vindication  of  the  Divine  au¬ 
thority  to  inflict  retributive  and  avenging  judg¬ 
ments  on  the  surrounding  idolaters.  Thus  the 
destruction  of  Sodom,  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  the  over¬ 
throw  of  other  pagan  nations  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  various  subjections  and  captivities  of 
the  Israelites  when  they  apostatized  to  idol 
worship,  were  successive  vindications  of  the 
true  God  and  the  true  religion  against  the  ar¬ 
rogance  and  treason  of  idolatry.  E.  L. 


Israel’s  history,  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
one  continuous  miracle  ;  and  its  once  glorious 
exaltation,  with  its  dismal  fall  and  present  con¬ 
dition,  one  of  the  most  overwhelming  proofs 
conceivable  of  the  divinity  of  Christianity  and 
the  truth  of  the  Bible.  Its  historical  eminence, 
its  pure  knowledge  of  God,  its  manifold  cove¬ 
nant  privileges,  Israel  owed  not  to  its  own 
merit,  but  solely  to  the  sovereign  mercy  of 
God.  For  the  Jews  were  by  nature,  as  Moses 
and  the  prophets  often  lament,  the  most  stiff¬ 
necked,  rebellious,  and  unthankful  nation  on 
earth.  Schaff. 

The  continued  existence  of  the  Jewish  people 
is  the  great  wonder  of  history.  No  other  na¬ 


tion  has  so  tenaciously  clung  to  its  religion  and 
nationality,  and  that,  too,  almost  without  a 
community  of  language.  The  great  nations  of 
antiquity  that  dwelt  round  about  Palestine 
have  all  perished,  though  scarcely  ever  driven 
from  their  own  countries.  Israel  has  continued, 
though  dispersed  into  the  whole  world.  It 
stands  before  us  still  as  the  historical  nation  in 
a  pre-eminent  sense,  an  indestructible  witness 
to  the  oldest  and  most  sacred  history — amid  the 
changes  in  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  the 
guarantee  of  a  great  divine  past  and  a  great  di¬ 
vine  future.  Auberlen. 

For  nearly  two  thousand  years  the  revelation 
of  God’s  will  was  deposited  with  a  single  na¬ 
tion — the  seed  of  Abraham.  This  is  the  sole 
reason  why  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  given  so 
much  more  fully  in  the  Bible  than  that  of  any 
other  nation.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
Bible  history  brings  us  into  contact,  more  or 
less  close,  with  almost  every  great  nation  of 
the  ancient  world.  Any  one  called  on  to  name 
the  greatest  nations  of  antiquity  would  at  once 
mention,  in  Africa — Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Car¬ 
thage,  the  daughter  of  Tyre  ;  in  Asia — Phoeni¬ 
cia,  Syria,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Arabia,  and  Medo- 
Persia  ;  and  in  Europe — Greece,  Macedonia, 
and  Rome  :  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  hardly 
one  of  these  countries  on  which  Bible  history 
does  not  touch.  W.  G.  B. 

The  Old  Testament  is,  in  fact,  the  most  reli¬ 
able  source  of  extra-Israelitic  history  in  so  far  as 
it  touches  upon  it.  Niebuhr,  in  characteriz¬ 
ing  the  sources  of  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  his¬ 
tory  he  had  written,  says  :  “  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  alone  is  an  exception  to  patriotic  untruth  ; 
it  never  conceals  or  passes  over  a  national  error 
or  reverse.  Its  truthfulness  is  the  highest  thing 
in  history,  even  for  him  who  does  not  believe 
in  Divine  inspiration.  At  the  same  time,  I 
must  claim  for  the  Old  Testament  the  minutest 
accuracy  as  well  as  the  utmost  truthfulness  of 
all  our  sources  of  history.”  Auberlen. 

I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  minute  truth  of 
innumerable  incidental  allusions  in  Holy  Writ 
to  the  facts  of  nature,  of  climate,  of  geographi¬ 
cal  position,  corroborations  of  Scripture,  which, 
though  trifling  in  themselves,  reach  to  minute 
details  that  prove  the  writers  to  have  lived 
when  and  where  they  are  asserted  to  have  lived  ; 
which  attest  their  scrupulous  accuracy  in  re¬ 
cording  what  they  saw  and  observed  around 
them  ;  and  which,  therefore,  must  increase  our 
confidence  in  their  veracity  where  we  cannot 
have  the  like  means  of  testing  it.  I  can  find 
no  discrepancies  between  their  geographical  or 
physical  statements  and  the  evidence  of  present 
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facts.  I  can  find  no  standpoint  here  for  the 
keenest  advocate  against  the  full  inspiration  of 
the  scriptural  record.  The  Holy  Land  not 
only  elucidates,  hut  bears  emphatic  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  Holy  Book.  Tristram. 

God  in  History. 

The  Old  Testament  puts  its  loud  and  extended 
emphasis  upon  the  direct  control  of  God  in  the 
life  of  men  and  nations.  It  affirms  this  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  so  constantly  as  to  leave  the  later 
Testament  nothing  to  add  in  confirmation.  Its 
histories  and  biographies  are  not  presented  as 
more  divinely  overruled,  but  only  as  being 
directed  to  a  special  purpose,  indicating  the 
particular  tide,  in  the  current  of  world-history, 
which  bore  the  ark  of  salvation  down  the  ages. 
God  may  have  specially  interposed  at  times  for 
this  end,  and  wrought  signs  and  wonders  which 
are  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  His  provi¬ 
dence.  But  the  same  essential  presence,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  power  have  mingled  themselves  in 
every  drop  of  that  current,  so  that  no  sparrow 
has  fallen  to  the  ground  in  the  most  remote 
wilderness,  and  no  hair  has  fallen  from  the 
humbled  head,  without  Him.  No  purpose  of 
His  has  failed,  and  no  weapon  raised  to  arrest 
that  purpose  has  prospered.  Of  course  we  do 
not  understand  this  at  all,  and  there  is  no  use 
in  our  trying,  and  only  impiety  in  our  demand¬ 
ing,  to  understand  it  now.  But  the  Word 
makes  it  as  indisputable  as  the  existence  of 
God  Himself.  Zabriskie. 

In  reading  the  Old  Testament  history,  the 
thoughtful  reader  will  be  able  to  perceive  more 
clearly  the  development  of  the  plans  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  He  will  there  discover  in  what  manner 
events  apparently  unconnected  all  tend  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  the  fulfilment  of  some 
wonderful  events  which  were  previously  fore¬ 
told,  but  which  at  the  time  when  these  re¬ 
sults  were  delivered  appeared  impossible  to  be 
brought  about ;  he  will  perceive  that  all  the 
circumstances  recorded  in  the  Scripture  tend  to 
one  end,  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  inci¬ 
dents  in  a  regular  drama  bring  about  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  He  will  see  them  combine  in  one  pur¬ 
pose,  prove  one  point,  develop  one  mighty 
scheme,  which  was  planned  in  the  councils 
of  Omnipotence,  gradually  revealed  to  man¬ 
kind,  and  is  still  in  progress  among  mankind. 
G.  Townsend. 

God  in  history  is  God  not  in  clouds  and  dark¬ 
ness,  not  in  repelling  and  reserved  majesty,  not 
in  distant,  silent  immensity,  but  God  descended 
upon  the  earth  ;  moving  among  the  nations  ; 
employing  visibly  and  effectively  every  one  of 


His  mighty  attributes  ;  setting  up  and  pull¬ 
ing  down  ;  turning  and  overturning  ;  pouring 
abroad  prosperity;  executing  judgment;  de¬ 
claring  His  righteousness  ;  walking  in  His  om¬ 
nipotence  ;  intimating  His  counsels  of  wisdom  ; 
unveiling  the  heart  of  everlasting  love  ;  carry¬ 
ing  forward  in  a  grand,  resistless  course,  indi¬ 
viduals,  families,  nations,  to  the  consummation 
of  His  own  exalted  purposes.  C.  White. 

There  is  a  living  spirit  in  history,  which  is 
as  the  creature  in  the  wheels  of  Ezekiel’s  vis¬ 
ion.  He  who  does  not  discern  this  will  per¬ 
ceive  in  the  records  of  the  Church  or  the  chron¬ 
icles  of  time  only  a  lifeless  succession  of  iso¬ 
lated  and  meaningless  events — the  disjecta  mem¬ 
bra  of  the  ages,  or  the  anarchy  of  atoms  in  the 
confusion  of  a  complicated  chance  work.  And 
what  can  this  life-spirit  be  but  He  whose  pres¬ 
ence  fills  all  time  and  space,  giving  motion  and 
order  and  beauty  to  the  material  world,  and 
whose  evolving  purpose  in  the  final  historic 
development  will  bring  a  higher  beauty  and 
harmony  to  the  moral  world. 

God  is  the  life  of  the  world’s  history  as  really 
as  He  is  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  although 
by  a  different  manifestation.  Herder  under¬ 
took  a  universal  history  on  the  plan  of  exclud¬ 
ing  Christ  ;  a  work  as  impracticable  and  absurd 
as  the  reconstruction  of  the  solar  system  on  a 
principle  that  leaves  out  the  sun.  The  elegant 
historian  of  “  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire”  fell  into  a  similar  error.  Comte 
finds  the  end  of  the  historic  course  in  a  social 
or  scientific  regeneration  of  the  race.  The 
acme  of  Hegel’s  scheme  is  a  political  freedom, 
the  idea  of  the  old  Roman  commonwealth,  of 
which  Prussia  has  well-nigh  attained  the  reali¬ 
zation.  But  with  the  excellences  peculiar  to 
each  of  these  distinguished  writers,  their  works 
are  essentially  defective  in  the  main  element  of 
a  truly  philosophical  history.  Their  errors  as 
philosophers  made  them  partial  and  false  as 
liistorians.  “  What  is  the  history  of  the  world 
without  Christ?”  exclaims  Muller.  What 
would  the  world  be  without  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
demption,  the  pivot  on  which  its  whole  gov¬ 
ernment  turns?  Every  event  in  its  history  is 
modified  by  the  remedial  element,  of  which  the 
Church  is  the  organized  exponent.  Lawrence. 

Redemption  the  Central  Theme  of  Old  and  New 

Testaments. 

However  much  critics  may  differ  in  regard 
to  the  order  of  the  successive  stages  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Bible  history  and  religion,  they 
agree  in  recognizing  in  these  books  the  official 
records  of  one  process.  They  thus  accept  in 
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reference  to  the  biblical  books  an  inner  unity 
and  connection  not  found  in  the  Vedas,  the 
Avesta,  the  Eddas,  or  similar  collections  of  sa¬ 
cred  literatures.  However  deep  the  “chasm” 
may  be,  to  use  a  word  of  the  lamented  De- 
litzsch,  between  the  naturalistic  and  naturaliz¬ 
ing  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  supernat¬ 
ural  on  the  other,  there  is  practically  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  this  point.  Even  for  the  most  advanced 
critics  the  Bible  books  are  more  than  an  acciden¬ 
tal  collection  of  interesting  literary  remains  of 
one  of  the  Oriental  peoples.  All  this  is  deeply 
significant.  It  demonstrates  anew  that  there  is 
one  grand  central  thought  and  process  going- 
through  the  entire  Scriptures,  notwithstanding 
the  great  diversity  of  authors,  objects,  contents, 
time  and  character  of  the  different  books  ;  and 
that  this  unity  of  thought  and  purpose  im¬ 
presses  itself  most  emphatically  upon  the  Bible 
student.  This  central  thought  is  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  fallen  man  to  the  original  relations  estab¬ 
lished  at  creation  between  him  and  his  God,  which 
re-establishment  is  the  work  of  God's  mercy  and 
grace,  and  is  appropriated  by  confiding  faith. 
That  this  is  the  kernel  of  New  Testament  teach¬ 
ing  is  the  common  confession  of  all  evangeli¬ 
cal  Christians.  That  it  is  equally  the  central 
thought  of  the  Old  Testament  economy,  in 
which  at  first  glance  the  nomistic  principle 
seems  to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  scheme,  becomes  clearer  on  closer  ex¬ 
amination. 

That  there  exists  between  the  two  Testaments 
only  a  difference  of  degree  and  not  of  kind  ; 
that  they  are  two  stages  or  steps  in  one  and  the 
same  historical  development  with  a  complete 
agreement  of  cardinal  principles,  is  evident 
from  the  attitude  of  Christ  and  His  apostles 
over  against  the  official  theology  of  their  day. 
They  appealed  to  the  oracles  of  old,  to  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.  The  antagonism  of  the 
scribes  and  the  Pharisees  and  other  accepted 
teachers  of  the  New  Testament  era  to  Christ 
and  the  Gospel,  was  caused  by  the  departure 
of  the  former  from  the  landmarks  of  revelation. 
For  them  the  Law  had  become  an  end  in  itself, 
and  was  no  longer  the  means  to  an  end — namely, 
to  be  a  “  schoolmaster  unto  Christ,”  as  Paul 
says.  Nomism  had  usurped  the  prerogatives 
of  the  evangelical  principle  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Covenant,  and  Christ’s  new  departure 
consisted  in  a  return  to  the  doctrines  of  an 
Isaiah,  a  David,  and  other  representative  types 
of  the  Old  Testament  economy.  This  one  fact 
alone  shows  that  the  New  Covenant  in  the  eyes 
and  purpose  of  its  Founder  was  only  relatively 
and  not  absolutely  new  ;  it  was  intended  to  be 


only  the  fully  unfolded  and  ripened  fruits  from 
the  germs  in  the  proclamations  of  the  seers  and 
sages  of  old.  The  central  thought  of  both  must 
be  the  same.  This,  too,  is  plainly  inculcated 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  from  this  stand¬ 
point  alone  the  Old  Testament  economy  can  be 
understood  and  appreciated  in  its  whole  length, 
breadth,  and  depth.  Schodde. 

The  prophecy  of  the  Seed  of  the  woman, 
which  should  bruise  the  serpent’s  head,  is  mani¬ 
festly  the  nucleus,  the  single  cell  (to  take  an 
image  from  the  formation  of  a  flower)  round 
which  the  whole  Bible  has  formed  itself,  of 
which  the  whole  is  a  development,  on  which 
the  whole  is  a  commentary.  The  great  steps 
of  the  plan  which  runs  through  the  Bible  are 
very  easy  to  trace.  A  nation  of  teachers  is  first 
reared  amid  various  fortunes,  knit  together  by 
the  endurance  of  a  common  bondage,  and  im¬ 
pressed  with  marked  national  characteristics,  in 
order  that  they  may  present  a  strong  front  to 
the  prevailing  idolatries  and  wickedness  of  the 
world  ;  and  in  order  that  they  may  disseminate 
among  other  people  of  the  earth  the  elementary 
religious  notions  which  they  had  themselves 
imbibed  from  the  Divine  teaching.  As  soon  as, 
through  God’s  wonderful  dealings  with  them, 
they  had  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  these 
notions,  they  were  dispersed  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  made  to  sojourn  there.  By 
their  instrumentality  a  class  of  men  called  pros¬ 
elytes  are  raised  up  in  Gentile  countries,  who, 
attracted  by  the  elements  of  truth  which  there 
were  in  the  Mosaic  religion,  adopt  it,  and  be¬ 
come  eventually  the  bridge  by  which  the  Gos¬ 
pel  passes  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Gentile  mind. 
The  way  having  been  thus  prepared  for  Mes-' 
siah  in  the  hearts  of  men,  the  long-promised 
Deliverer  appears  at  a  time  of  universal  peace, 
and  when  the  union  of  the  civilized  world  un¬ 
der  one  empire  was  favorable  to  the  spread  of 
the  tidings  of  salvation.  What  remains  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  briefly  records  the  rapid  spread 
of  these  tidings,  gives  certain  comments  upon 
them,  and  predicts  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
Messiah’s  cause.  Thus  there  is  an  uniform 
plan  running  through  the  whole  of  Scripture, 
and  cementing  together  its  various  books,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  entire  Old  Testament  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  Messiah  historically — represents  the 
stages  of  discipline  by  which  the  Jews,  and 
through  the  Jews  the  human  race,  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  His  appearance.  And  we  well  know 
that  it  looks  forward  to  Messiah  in  another 
way,  typically  and  prophetically,  and  that  not 
only  all  the  ritual  of  the  Jews,  and  all  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  their  prophets,  but  also  most  narra- 
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tives  of  the  Old  Testament,  foreshow  His  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  glass  darkly.  Thus  in  the  Bible, 
though  its  elements  are  so  various,  there  is  a 
glorious  harmony  of  design,  and,  as  the  whole 
of  it  emanates  from  one  Spirit,  a  harmony  of 
agency  also.  E.  M.  G. 

The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  large 
and  particular  where  the  great  affair  of  redemp¬ 
tion  required  it,  as  where  there  was  most  done 
toward  this  work,  and  most  to  typify  Christ, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him.  Thus  it  is 
very  large  and  particular  in  the  history  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  the  other  patriarchs  ;  but  very  short 
in  the  account  we  have  of  the  time  which  the 
children  of  Israel  spent  in  Egypt.  So,  again, 
it  is  large  in  the  account  of  the  redemption  out 
of  Egypt,  and  the  first  settling  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Jewish  Church  and  nation  in  Moses’  and 
Joshua’s  times  ;  but  much  shorter  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  times  of  the  Judges.  So,  again, 
it  is  large  and  particular  in  the  account  of  Da¬ 
vid’s  and  Solomon’s  times,  and  then  very  short 
in  the  history  of  the  ensuing  reigns.  Thus  the 
accounts  are  large  or  short,  just  as  there  is  more 
or  less  of  the  affair  of  redemption  to  be  seen  in 
them.  Christ  and  His  redemption  is  the  great 
subject  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  is  the  great  subject  of  the  songs  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  moral  rules  and  precepts 
are  all  given  in  subordination  to  Him.  And 
Christ  and  His  redemption  are  also  the  great 
subject  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  beginning  all  along  ;  and  even  the 
history  of  the  creation  is  brought  in  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  history  of  redemption  that 
immediately  follows  it.  The  whole  Book,  both 
Old  Testament  and  New,  is  filled  up  with  the 
Gospel  ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  Old 
Testament  contains  the  Gospel  under  a  veil, 
but  the  New  contains  it  unveiled,  so  that  we 
may  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord  with  open  face. 
Edwards. 

The  traces  of  God’s  mercy  and  wisdom  in 
the  history  of  salvation  come  first  and  most 
clearly  to  light,  they  appear  in  their  most  won¬ 
derful  and  attractive  form,  Avhen  we  see  how 
Divine  prophecy  was  introduced  as  a  living 
and  organic  part  of  history,  and  how  the  course 
of  history  was  so  directed  by  God,  and  His 
operations  therein  were  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  be 
constantly  opening  the  way  and  preparing  a 
place  for  new  and  more  glorious  forms  of  proph¬ 
ecy.  I  fall  in  the  dust  and  worship  when  I 
thus  discover  how  the  living  God  was  ever 
moving  in  history  and  prophecy,  how  the 
mercy  and  wisdom  of  God,  through  His  ador¬ 
able  condescension,  adapted  themselves  in  both 


of  these  to  existing  wants  and  circumstances. 
To  my  mind,  prophecy  first  acquires  its  full 
value  when  I  can  see  what  God  has  done  in 
history  to  prepare  a  fitting  place  for  prophecy. 
The  incarnation  of  God  in  the  fulness  of  time 
loses  nothing  of  its  adorable  worth,  but  rather 
gains  the  more,  from  the  fact  that  it  required  a 
historical  preparation  of  four  thousand  years. 
Kurtz. 

Miracles  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Just  as  in  other  history  of  life  in  general,  the 
beginning  of  that  life  is  due  solely  to  the  direct 
creative  act  of  God,  without  the  use  of  any 
means  whatever,  so  in  the  beginning  and  found¬ 
ing  of  Christianity  we  have  the  manifestation 
of  the  direct,  immediate  power  of  God,  acting 
in  a  manner  independent  of  the  ordinary  laws 
and  forces  of  nature.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ  is  no  less  true  of  the  miracles 
of  the  other  great  epochs  of  God’s  kingdom 
upon  earth — viz.,  the  epochs  of  Moses  and  of 
Elijah.  The  limitation  of  miracles  to  these 
several  distinct  epochs  indicates  that  such  lim¬ 
itation  of  this  peculiar  manifestation  of  Divine 
power  is  analogous  to  the  same  limitation  ob¬ 
served  in  other  spheres  of  the  Divine  activity. 
According  to  this  view  the  miracle  simply 
marks  a  renewed  impartation  of  Divine  creative 
energy,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new,  distinct 
era  in  the  history  of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth. 

Those  miracles  which  unquestionably  stand 
at  the  head  of  all  miracles — viz.,  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit — sus¬ 
tain  the  closest  possible  relation  to  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Christianity.  Without  these  miracles 
no  conception  of  Christianity  is  possible.  The 
other  miracles  of  the  Bible,  the  miracles  of  the 
Old  Testament,  are  mainly  clustered  together 
in  two  groups,  occurring  respectively  at  the 
two  most  important  points  in  the  history  of  the 
covenant  people — the  time  of  Moses  and  the 
time  of  Eli j  ah.  Thus  the  miracles  of  Scripture 
are  found  mainly  in  these  three  groups,  and 
occur  at  the  time  of  Moses,  the  time  of  Elijah, 
and  the  time  of  Christ.  Huizinga. 

The  New  Testament  rests  upon  the  broad 
foundation  of  the  patriarchal  promises,  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  of  the  prophetic  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  of  the  providential  history  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Independently  of  the 
light  thrown  back  upon  it  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  miraculous  history  of  the  Old  would 
be  difficult  of  belief.  But  to  him  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  Christ  as  He  is  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  reject- 
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ing  tlie  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  than 
tnere  is  for  discrediting  the  mass  of  supernat¬ 
ural  facts  connected  with  Christ’s  ministry. 
We  are  not  compelled  to  establish  the  truth  of 
each  specific  miraculous  account  by  itself,  but 
the  unity  of  the  revelation  and  the  congruity 
of  the  whole  system  are  such  that  the  burden 
of  proof  is  thrown  upon  him  who  would  dis¬ 
card  any  Old  Testament  miracle.  G.  F.  Wright. 

The  general  character  of  the  miracles  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  that  of  facts,  plain,  palpable, 
in  their  nature,  at  the  same  time  inseparably 
connected  with  other  facts  and  histories,  and 
always  immediately  necessary  to  the  occasion 
on  which  they  were  exhibited.  The  end  to  be 
obtained  by  them  was  obvious,  and  was  also 
generally,  previous  to  their  performance,  dis¬ 
tinctly  announced,  so  that  the  attention  of  the 
beholders  was  often  particularly  directed  to 
their  progressive  and  frequently  long-protract¬ 
ed  completion.  The  universal  deluge,  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  tongues  at  Babel,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire  from  heav¬ 
en,  were  visible  and  immediate  interpositions 
of  God  for  the  punishment  of  wicked  men,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  His  usual  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  On  the  separation 
of  Israel,  as  a  nation,  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  onward  for  many  centuries,  a  remarkable 
train  of  miraculous  interpositions  was  inter¬ 
woven  with  their  history  and  laws.  Both  their 
character  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  that  history,  of  which  they  form  so  essential 
a  part,  mark  the  total  contrariety  between  them 
and  all  pretended  miracles,  the  falsity  of  which 
never  disturbs  the  train  of  those  histories  in 
which  they  are  narrated.  But  either  the  whole 
of  the  history  of  the  Israelites  is  false,  or  the 
accounts  of  the  miracles  which  it  records  must 
be  true.  If  that  people  passed  through  the  sea, 
as  the  history  testifies,  it  must  have  been  by 
miracle.  If  they  remained  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  they  must  have  been  miraculously 
fed  while  there.  All  the  events  related  in  the 
history  depend  upon  the  truth  of  that  public 
and  long-continued  miraculous  agency,  with¬ 
out  which  they  could  not  have  had  place.  These 
miracles  were  recorded  at  the  time  when  they 
occurred,  and  are  not  only  minutely  detailed  in 
a  way  that  stamps  their  authenticity,  but  are 
constantly  appealed  to  both  in  the  acts  of  pub¬ 
lic  government,  in  the  legislation,  and  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  Unless  the  people  of 
Israel  had  seen  and  known  them  to  be  facts, 
they  never  could  have  been  influenced  by  such 
appeals. 

The  whole  train  of  miraculous  interposition 


from  the  beginning,  before  there  was  any  writ¬ 
ten  revelation,  materially  contributed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God  in  the 
world.  To  Israel,  as  separated  from  the  other 
nations,  it  was  essential  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed.  Nothing  but  that 
miraculous  Providence  under  which  they  were 
placed  could  have  retained  them  in  obedience, 
subdued  their  incredulity,  or  impressed  on  their 
minds  a  conviction  of  the  Divine  origin  and  na¬ 
ture  of  that  dispensation  under  which  they 
were  placed.  But  such  has  been  the  force  of 
this  impression,  that  all  their  subsequent  trials 
and  dispersions,  and  all  their  disappointments, 
occasioned  by  the  errors  they  have  embraced, 
have  not  effaced  it  to  this  day.  At  length, 
when  the  purposes  intended  by  miraculous  in¬ 
terpositions  were  accomplished,  they  became 
gradually  less  frequent,  till  the  spirit  of  proph¬ 
ecy  was  withdrawn,  when  they  seem  to  have 
ceased  altogether,  not  to  appear  again  in  Israel 
till  they  were  renewed  by  the  Messiah  Himself, 
in  a  way  better  adapted  to  the  genius  of  that 
more  spiritual  dispensation  which  He  intro¬ 
duced,  as  well  as  more  illustrative  of  the  benefi¬ 
cent  nature  of  the  Divine  mission  of  Him  who 
came  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  to  save  it, 
but  in  a  way  equally  beyond  the  utmost  stretch 
of  human  power.  Haldane. 

The  Bible  is  the  Book  of  Miracles.  Men 
sometimes  sadly  turn  away  from  the  great 
Book  because  inspiration  is  upon  every  page, 
and  miracle  pervades  the  activity  which  fills  it 
from  end  to  end.  But  believing  souls  rejoice 
in  the  great  Bible  because  it  deals  with  the 
eternal  as  well  as  with  the  present,  with  the 
infinite  as  well  as  with  the  finite,  because  it 
deals  with  man,  who  is  the  child  of  God.  Only 
then  shall  the  soul  of  man  rest  content  in  the 
great  Bible,  when  in  the  new  nature  that  has 
come  to  him  the  supernatural  becomes  his  home. 
P.  Brooks. 

,  The  Law  and  the  Historical  Books. 

The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
contain  such  references,  direct  and  indirect,  to 
the  Pentateuch  history  and  codes  in  their  united 
form  as  the  Torah  {Law)  mediated  by  Moses,  that 
we  are  fully  justified  in  the  circumstances  in 
inferring,  what  these  histories  would  plainly 
have  us  infer,  that  they  all  and  severally  be¬ 
long  to  the  Mosaic  period.  In  the  Books  of 
Kings,  the  law  of  the  land,  precedent,  what  is 
sanctioned  in  distinction  from  what  is  often  in 
vogue  is  everywhere  represented  as  something 
that  has  come  down  from  the  fathers.  In  a 
surprising  number  of  instances  it  is  definitely 
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connected  by  name  with  Moses  and  with  the 
institutions  of  Moses  (1  K.  2:3;  8  :  9,  53,  56  ; 
2  K.  14  :  6  ;  28  :  4,  6  ;  21  :  8  ;  23  :  25).  Of  Jero¬ 
boam  it  is  said  that  he  purposely  transgressed 
the  law  respecting  the  feast  of  the  seventh 
month,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (1  K.  12  :  32). 
And  of  Jehu  that  he  took  “  no  heed  to  walk  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel”  (2  K.  10  : 
31).  In  2  K.  8  :  3,  during  the  famine  in  Sa¬ 
maria,  we  find  a  company  of  lepers  treated  just 
as  the  Levitical  statutes  enjoin,  in  their  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  camp  (Lev.  13  :  46  ;  Num.  5  :  3). 

Other  passages  represent  as  something  known 
to  every  one  the  hour  of  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice  (1  K.  18  :  29  ;  2  K.  3  :  20)  ;  the  law  of 
the  trespass-offering  and  sin-offering  (2  K.  12  : 
17),  and  that  of  the  Sabbath  (2  K.  4  :  23  ;  cf. 
11  :  5  f.).  In  2  K.  14  :  6,  Amaziah  is  declared 
to  have  acted  in  a  certain  matter  according  to 
that  which  was  “  written  in  the  book  of  the  law 
of  Moses,”  the  code  of  Deuteronomy  being  ob¬ 
viously  referred  to  (Deut.  24  :  16).  A  few  chap¬ 
ters  later  we  are  informed  concerning  the  mixed 
peoples  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  transplanted 
to  the  northern  kingdom,  that  they  did  not 
“  after  the  law  and  commandment  which  the 
Lord  commanded  the  children  of  Jacob,  whom 
He  named  Israel  ;  with  whom  the  Lord  had 
made  a  covenant  and  charged  them,  saying,  Ye 
shall  not  fear  other  gods  .  .  .  but  the  Lord 
who  brought  you  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
.  .  .  And  the  statutes,  and  the  ordinances, 
and  the  law,  and  the  commandment  which  He 
wrote  for  you,  ye  shall  observe  to  do  for  ever¬ 
more  ;  and  ye  shall  not  fear  other  gods”  (2  K. 
17  :  34-37  ;  cf.  Deut.  13  :  4,  36). 

Whence  came  Elijah  the  Tishbite?  and  Oba- 
diah  and  Joel,  Amos  and  Hosea,  Isaiah  and 
Micali?  Unlike  in  natural  gifts  and  training, 
they  were  yet  impelled  by  one  spirit ;  uttered 
really  but  one  message.  Prophets  of  two 
fiercely  rival  kingdoms,  they  never  waver  in 
their  loyalty  to  one  invariable  standard  and  to 
one  King.  It  was  Amos  of  Judah  who,  while 
tending  his  flocks  in  Tekoa,  heard  the  call  of 
God,  and  hurried  to  confront  the  haughty  king 
of  Israel  and  his  false  priests  at  Bethel.  It  was 
Elijah  of  Israel  who  won  from  the  people  of 
Judah  such  love  and  reverence  that,  to  this 
day,  in  certain  ceremonies,  their  descendants 
still  set  for  him  a  chair  as  an  invisible  guest. 
What  gave  to  these  men  this  unity  of  spirit, 
this  fiery  zeal,  this  mysterious  power  over  kings 
and  people?  What  was  it  that  took  away  all 
sense  of  fear  in  the  discharge  of  duty  ?  Whence 
that  idea  of  solemn,  imperative  duty?  It  was 
the  Mosaic  law  given  amid  the  awful  sanctions 


of  Mount  Sinai,  that  was  at  once  their  bond 
and  inspiration  ;  that  ruled  them  and  heartened 
them.  They  severally  make  direct  and  unmis¬ 
takable  allusions  to  it,  or  its  essential  historic 
setting.  All  their  utterances  are  based  on  such 
a  presupposition.  They  recognize  a  covenant 
made  with  God  through  Mosaic  mediation. 
That  covenant  had  not  been  kept.  Their  whole 
activity  proclaims  a  perverse  trend  of  thought 
and  conduct  against  which  they  relentlessly 
fight,  one  and  all.  Founders  of  a  religion  they 
were  not,  and  could  not  be,  men  like  these, 
without  a  sign  of  collusion  ;  but  mighty  re¬ 
formers  they  were,  who  set  their  faces  like  a 
flint  against  a  prevailing  degeneracy  and  lapse 
of  the  people  whom  God  had  chosen  for  His 
own.  E.  C.  Bissell. 

We  have  no  record  of  any  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel  subsequent  to  the  occupation  of 
Canaan,  at  which  the  Law  was  not  known  ; 
and  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  the  records  that 
we  have  is  available,  it  clearly  witnesses  to  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  Law  from  the 
very  first.  Whether  or  not  this  evidence  is  ac¬ 
cepted  historically,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no 
one  section  or  era  of  Hebrew  literature,  whether 
it  be  the  Prophets,  Psalms,  or  history,  which 
is  free  from  the  traces  of  an  influence  which 
can  only  be  referred  to  the  Law  recognized  as 
an  authoritative  code  cf  Divine  obligation  and 
origin.  The  entire  literature  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  except  such  books 
as  Job  and  Canticles,  is  penetrated  and  per¬ 
meated  with  the  influence  of  the  Law.  It  is 
the  one  foundation  underlying  the  whole.  We 
come  upon  traces  of  it  wherever  we  search. 
And  it  is  this  fact  which  gives  to  the  several 
and  widely  different  component  elements  of 
the  literature  a  bond  of  cohesion  and  a  substan¬ 
tive  and  substantial  unity  such  as  we  can  dis¬ 
cover  in  no  other  literature  whatever.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  unity  which  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  individual  will  of  the  various  writers. 
It  is  a  phenomenon  which  arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  each  separate  writer  was  a  member  of  a 
nation  of  whose  existence  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  was  the  possession  of  the  Law, 
and  which  was  created  and  bound  together  by 
nothing  so  much  as  by  it,  and  by  the  traditions 
enshrined  in  it. 

From  these  books  of  Kings  there  is  not  only 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Tabernacle, 
which  was  superseded  by  the  Temple,  but  there 
is  continual  implication  of  a  positive  and  ex¬ 
ternal  Law,  which  the  nation  and  its  kings  were 
ever  violating.  This  Law  is  mentioned  explic¬ 
itly  in  2  K.  23  :  24,  25,  and  is  called  the  Law  of 
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Moses.  Some  critics  have  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law  here 
mentioned  is  the  earliest  indication  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  and  that  this  incident  does  actually  dis¬ 
guise  its  origin.  But  the  theory  is  really  too 
monstrous  and  visionary  to  be  entertained.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  writer  of  the  Kings  did  not 
himself  regard  the  discovery  of  Hilkiah  as  the 
origin  of  the  Law,  because  in  2  K.  18  :  4,  6,  12, 
he  traces  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  to  their 
forgetfulness  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  men¬ 
tions  the  destruction  by  Hezekiah  of  the  brazen 
serpent  that  Moses  had  made.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose  he  invented  or  inserted  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  this  incident  to  give  credit  to  the  newly 
discovered  law  of  Moses,  or  to  the  copy  of  it 
which  was  afterward  found  in  the  Temple. 
There  was  unquestionably  a  brazen  serpent  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Hezekiah,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
this  was  believed  to  be  identical  with  that  made 
by  Moses  in  the  wilderness.  I  say  rightly  or 
wrongly,  for  it  matters  not.  What  is  really 
important  is  the  fact  that  toward  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century  before  Christ  there  was  in 
the  national  memory  a  clear  recollection  of  the 
incident  recorded  only  at  Num.  21  :  6,  and  a 
supposed  relic  of  it  existing.  And  this  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt.  But,  of  course,  if  the 
brazen  serpent  destroyed  by  Hezekiah  was  the 
one  made  by  Moses,  the  historic  truth  of  that 
part  of  the  Pentateuchal  history  is  established  ; 
but  even  if  it  was  not,  the  supposed  incident 
is  shown  to  have  been  so  old  in  the  national 
memory,  that  a  vicious  accretion  of  supersti¬ 
tious  observances  had  gathered  around  it ;  and 
yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  was  nothing  to 
keep  alive  this  memory  but  the  record  in  Num¬ 
bers,  and  the  existence  of  this  particular  brazen 
serpent.  We  have,  then,  in  the  testimony  of 
the  books  of  Kings,  evidence  to  the  existence, 
at  least  in  part,  of  the  Mosaic  history  long  be¬ 
fore  the  age  of  Hezekiah.  But  even  before  this 
time,  on  the  testimony  of  the  same  books,  we 
find  Amaziah,  in  the  ninth  century  before 
Christ,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  written 
precept  of  Deut.  24  :  16,  in  not  slaying  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  those  who  had  slain  his  father.  There 
are,  moreover,  several  indications  in  the  books 
of  Kings  of  verbal  acquaintance  on  the  part  of 
the  writer  with  the  Law — e.g.,  2  K.  17  :  8-15  ;  cf. 
Lev.  5  :  15,  18  ;  7:  7  ;  Num.  18  :  9  ;  1  K.  21  :  10  ; 
cf.  Ex.  22  :  28,  and  Lev.  24  :  15,  16  ;  1  K.  19  : 
10  ;  cf.  Num.  25  :  11,  13.  The  conduct  of  Eli¬ 
jah  in  1  K.  18  :  40  is  in  literal  accordance  with 
Deut.  13  :  5  and  18  :  20.  8.  Leathes. 

The  references  in  the  later  Scriptures  make 
us  feel  sure  that  the  writers  had  before  them 


some  such  records  as  we  possess  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  That  at  least  is  the  impression  winch 
they  are  calculated  to  produce  on  the  mind  of 
any  plain  reader.  Nor  must  we  ever  forget 
that  the  Historical  Books  give  us  only  a  very 
brief  outline  of  Israel’s  course,  and  do  not  re¬ 
fer  to  feasts,  laws,  etc.,  except  where  the  story 
makes  it  necessary.  It  is  indeed  only  too  true 
that  the  people  did  not  keep  the  law.  Their 
hearts  were  hard,  and  they  were  constantly  re¬ 
lapsing  ;  but  they  were  severely  punished  for 
their  disobedience.  There  have  been  dark  ages 
in  Christendom  as  there  were  dark  ages  in  Is¬ 
rael,  and  we  must  no  more  infer  the  non-exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Law  of  Moses  through  the  one 
period  than  we  can  prove  the  non-existence  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  other.  The  truth  is 
that  the  theory  of  a  late  origin  of  these  books 
creates  far  more  difficulties  than  it  solves.  To 
most  minds  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
that  the  Book  of  Exodus  was  a  late  invention, 
when  they  reflect  on  the  shameful  episode  con¬ 
cerning  the  golden  calf — imbedded  as  it  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Nor  can  one  un¬ 
derstand  the  purpose  of  such  an  elaborate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  ark  of  the  Tabernacle,  of  the 
ritual  and  ceremonial  connected  therewith,  and 
of  the  exact  arrangements  for  moving  from 
place  to  place,  with  full  details  and  names  of 
persons  and  localities,  if  these  descriptions  first 
saw  daylight  when  the  history  of  some  of  them 
(notably  the  Tabernacle)  was  already  a  story  of 
the  past.  We  ask  ourselves  whether  there  ever 
was  a  time,  except  during  the  wilderness  period, 
in  which  the  Mosaic  and  Leviticus  legislation 
could  possibly  have  been  imposed  on  Israel ; 
and  we  ask  in  vain.  We  see  no  marks  of  a 
forger,  and  we.  see  no  reason  for  a  forgery. 
On  the  contrary,  each  book  bears  testimony  to 
the  candor  of  the  writer,  and  to  his  honesty  of 
purpose  ;  and  the  real  reason  of  the  ritual  is  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  In  a  word, 
we  know  of  no  critical  or  linguistic  arguments 
which  can  justify  us  in  disintegrating  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  in  the  face  of  all  the  plain  facts  of  the 
case  as  they  stand  before  us  in  its  vivid  pages. 
Girdlestone. 

According  to  the  modern  school  of  critics,  the 
work  of  preparing  the  sacred  books,  of  recast¬ 
ing  the  alleged  history  of  Moses,  and  blending 
into  the  narrative  the  doctrines  and  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  ritualism,  one  central  place  of  worship, 
and  the  distinctions  of  priests  and  Levites,  was 
begun  in  the  age  of  Josiah,  and  went  on  till  the 
compilation  of  the  historical  books,  some  time 
after  the  Exile.  According  to  this  school,  that 
period  of  renaissance  or  awakening  must  have 
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been  a  creative  religious  age,  an  age  of  discov¬ 
ery  and  production,  of  literary  brilliancy  in  re¬ 
ligion,  outside  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 
For  these  writers  ascribe  to  that  age  a  most 
complicated  and  skilful  series  of  literary  crea¬ 
tions,  so  adroitly  managed  and  woven  in  with 
authentic  facts,  that  they  carried  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  over  to  the  practice  of  the  injunctions  of 
the  forgeries  without  questioning  their  genuine¬ 
ness.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  the  evidence  of 
such  a  creative  age.  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of 
historical  proof  of  its  existence.  The  only 
freshness  that  appears  from  the  historical  evi¬ 
dence  coming  down  to  us  was  in  the  prophets  ; 
and  their  whole  aim  and  influence  was  to  call 
the  people  up  to  something  higher  and  more 
important  than  ritualism,  to  revive  the  moral 
and  spiritual  ideas  of  worship  and  of  practical 
righteousness,  which  had  already  been  too  much 
covered  up  and  lost  sight  of  by  the  popular 
ceremonial.  The  only  creative  power  of  the 
age  of  which  there  is  any  trace  was  directed 
against  the  very  end  for  which  our  critics  sup¬ 
pose  the  age  was  ripe. 

Moreover,  they  are  involved  in  another  diffi¬ 
culty.  By  discarding  the  accounts  in  the  his¬ 
torical  books  detailing  the  practice  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  in  the  earlier  times  and  holding  that  it 
sprang  up  under  the  influence  of  the  prophets, 
they  have  this  strange  phenomenon  on  their 
hands  :  the  introduction  among  a  historical 
people  of  a  revolutionary  ritualism,  not  only 
with  no  record  of  its  introduction,  and  in  an 
age  showing  no  signs  of  invention  or  creation 
apart  from  the  prophets  whose  influence  was 
antagonistic,  but  with  no  recorded  historical 
preparations  for  it.  Historically  uncaused  and 
unannounced,  it  sprang  into  such  instant  daz¬ 
zling  and  bewildering  power  as  to  send  its 
glamour  back  over  the  past  and  cause  a  new 
history  of  the  preceding  times  to  be  written,  in 
which  it  should  have  a  seeming  of  the  gravity 
and  dignity  of  hoary  age,  and  this  is  done  in 
the  name  of  historical  criticism  by  those  who 
think  that  sacred  history  is  an  orderly  and  nat¬ 
ural  flow  of  events,  and  is  to  be  explained  on 
rational  principles.  J.  E.  Dicinell. 

In  Recapitulation  and  Conclusion. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  He  stamps  it  as  a 
whole  with  His  authority,  constantly  appeal¬ 
ing  to  it  and  quoting  it  as  “the  Scriptures” 
and  “the  Word  of  God.”  We  trace  these 
Scriptures  back  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  that 


of  Nehemiah  (b.c.  400),  in  whose  age  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  have  been  closed  ; 
and  we  see  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
the  “  Library”  of  Jewish  religious  books  was 
the  same  then  as  now,  though  doubtless  the 
sacred  text  suffered  much  in  the  course  of 
transcription  between  the  age  of  Nehemiah  and 
the  period  when  it  was  issued  in  its  present 
condition  by  the  Jewish  scribes  of  Tiberias, 
circ.  500  a.d.  We  recognize  nine  literary  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Old  Testament  which  would 
equally  justify  a  Jew  of  b.c.  400  or  a  Christian 
of  a.d.  1900  in  believing  that  the  books  which 
make  up  this  Sacred  Library  are  genuine  and 
trustworthy.  We  see  that  the  numerous  casual 
references  to  external  history  contained  in  these 
books  may  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  from 
other  sources,  and  this  fact  coupled  with  the 
plain  proofs  of  the  writers’  honesty  inclines  us 
to  accept  the  whole  of  their  historical  records 
as  veracious,  unless  very  strong  proofs  are 
forthcoming  to  the  contrary.  We  observe  that 
the  prophetic  writings  were  not  only  predic¬ 
tive,  but  also  historic  and  hortative,  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  the  history  that  the  Epis¬ 
tles  in  the  New  Testament  do  to  the  Acts — con¬ 
firming  and  being  confirmed — and  that  the  his 
torical  element  in  these  writings  gives  great 
literary  weight  to  the  predictive  element.  We 
then  pass  to  the  question  of  the  age  and  com¬ 
pilation  of  certain  books.  After  considering 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  unity  of  theological  diction  which 
exists  beneath  the  diversity  of  style  in  the  sa¬ 
cred  writers,  noting  also  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  contemporary  Hebrew  literature  by  which 
to  test  the  age  of  each  book,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  not  sufficient  grounds 
for  bringing  any  of  the  books  down  from  their 
professed  dates,  or  for  dividing  up  among  sev¬ 
eral  authors  books  which  were  professedly  is¬ 
sued  or  authorized  by  one  person.  This  con¬ 
clusion  justifies  us  in  adhering  to  the  Mosaic 
origin  of  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
— Genesis  being  in  substance  pre-Mosaic — and 
it  encourages  us  to  uphold  the  literary  integ¬ 
rity  of  such  books  as  Isaiah,  Daniel  and  Zecha- 
riah,  unless  the  evidence  of  their  being  compila¬ 
tions  is  demonstrative. 

What  shall  we  say  to  these  things?  We  in¬ 
vite  every  reader  to  ponder  over  them,  and  we 
urge  every  critic  to  give  them  full  and  fair 
weight.  There  are  many  things  we  do  not 
know  about  the  compilation  and  dates  and  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  there  is  much 
that  we  do  know.  Mistakes  have  been  made 
by  ancient  copyists  ;  notes  and  interpolations 
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may  have  found  their  way  into  the  text  in 
early  times  ;  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  age 
and  authorship  of  some  books  ;  we  may  be  un¬ 
certain  as  to  the  historic  foreground  or  occasion 
of  many  a  psalm  and  prophecy  ;  and  numerous 
linguistic  questions  will  be  battled  over  till  the 
end  of  time  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  these  things, 
we  are  manifestly  on  safe  literary  ground  in 
taking  the  Old  Testament  as  it  stands,  and  in 
using  it  as  Christ  and  His  apostles  used  it. 

These  venerable  books  have  been  dragged 
before  the  court  of  modern  criticism,  but  they 
need  not  be  ashamed  ;  they  can  stand  the  full 
glare  of  linguistic  and  literary  daylight.  They 
share  the  fate  of  the  Christian  confessors  of  old 
time  ;  and  they  share  their  triumph.  They 
testify  to  Christ,  and  Christ  testifies  to  them. 
They  bear  the  mark  of  God  in  their  histories, 
their  hymns,  their  predictions.  Man  is  the 
writer,  using  human  language,  human  modes 
of  thought,  and  often  even  secular  materials  ; 
but  God  is  the  Inspirer,  and  these  blessed  writ¬ 
ings  are  His  lesson  books,  leading  men  to  feel 
their  need  of  salvation,  keeping  up  in  their 
hearts  from  generation  to  generation  a  spirit  of 
expectancy,  and  enabling  them  to  recognize  the 
crucified  and  risen  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  R.  B.  Girdlestone.  ( Age 
and  Trustworthiness  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures.) 


Let  any  set  of  men  combine  to  write  such  a 
book  as  the  Bible.  Let  their  plan  be  laid  so  as 
to  extend  through  a  period  of  fifteen  hundred 
years.  Let  those  who  shall  first  enter  upon  the 
work  obtain  others  to  succeed  them  during  that 
space  of  time.  Let  them  write  history,  poetry, 
theology,  and  prophecies  concerning  the  state 
of  the  world.  Let  them  at  length  procure  some 
one  to  come  forward  in  whom  all  that  they 
have  written  shall  find  its  accomplishment. 
Let  him  be  born  in  the  place  they  had  foretold, 
of  the  family  they  had  singled  out,  at  the  ex¬ 
act  period  they  had  predicted.  Let  him  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  most  critical  situations,  in  the 
midst  of  enlightened,  powerful,  and  determined 
adversaries,  while  they  still  uphold  him  as  per¬ 
fect,  and  defy  his  enemies  to  prove  the  con¬ 
trary.  Let  his  own  death  be  a  part  of  their 
plan,  which  he  himself  shall  foretell.  Let  a 
number  of  persons  arise  immediately  afterward 
to  carry  forward  the  design,  charge  the  gov¬ 
ernment  under  which  he  suffered  as  his  mur¬ 
derers,  affirm  that  he  is  alive,  and  has  given 
them  convincing  evidence  that  he  will  reward 
them  in  a  future  world.  Let  these  men  sup¬ 
port  their  doctrines  by  an  appeal  to  miracles 


openly  performed  before  enemies  armed  with 
civil  power  ;  and  let  them  adhere  to  their  testi¬ 
mony  at  the  expense  of  life,  and  all  things  dear 
in  this  world.  Let  them  promulgate  a  new  re¬ 
ligion  and  code  of  laws,  completely  subversive 
of  every  existing  religion  on  earth,  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  indulgence  of  the  strongest  pro¬ 
pensities  of  the  human  heart.  Let  this  religion, 
by  the  force  of  its  own  evidence,  win  its  way 
through  the  world,  overthrow  every  opposing 
system,  extend  its  triumphs,  and  finally  estab¬ 
lish  itself  in  the  most  civilized  nations,  in  spite 
of  the  most  learned,  the  most  determined,  and 
the  most  powerful  adversaries  ;  and  let  the 
character  of  the  leader,  as  set  forward  by  his 
associates,  be  thus  vindicated  as  “  the  light  of 
the  nations.”  Who  does  not  see  the  total  im¬ 
practicability,  the  absolute  absurdity  of  such 
an  attempt?  As  soon  might  men  of  under¬ 
standing  be  induced  to  undertake  to  climb 
up  to  the  stars,  as  to  propose  to  themselves 
such  a  scheme  ;  yet  all  that  has  been  thus  sup¬ 
posed  has  been  accomplished  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Haldane. 

Witness  of  Ancient  Monuments  to  Old 
Testament  History.  > 

As  the  countries  with  which  Israel  had  mainly 
to  do  were  Chaldea,  Egypt,  Syria,  Assyria,  the 
later  Chaldean  Empire,  and  finally  Persia,  it 
becomes  possible  to  compare  the  numerous 
though  somewdiat  casual  statements  concern¬ 
ing  these  nations,  which  the  Old  Testament 
contains,  with  the  inscriptions  on  rock  and 
clay,  in  palace  and  temple,  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  this  century. 
If  these  secular  references  are  in  the  main 
proved  to  be  accurate  and  historical,  and  not 
mythical,  then  the  trustworthiness  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  is  so  far  established  thereby  ;  and  if  they 

i 

are  trustworthy  when  dealing  with  things  ex¬ 
ternal,  there  is  equal  reason  to  trust  them  when 
they  relate  the  internal  history  of  their  own  na¬ 
tion.  What,  then,  is  the  verdict  of  historical 
students  on  this  point?  It  is  unanimous  that 
the  references  to  external  history  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  trustworthy. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  testimony  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Schrader, 
the  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Schrader  is  what  the  or¬ 
dinary  English  student  would  call  “free”  in 
his  ideas  about  the  inspiration  and  compilation 
of  the  sacred  books,  but  this  makes  his  testi¬ 
mony  all  the  more  valuable.  His  method  is  to 
follow  straight  through  the  Old  Testament, 
noting  every  verse  and  sometimes  every  word 
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which  can  be  illustrated  by  a  wide  and  careful 
study  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  whether  our  attention  is  directed  to 
the  pre-Mosaic  period,  which  includes  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  Babel,  the 
dispersion,  and  the  invasion  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  or  whether  we  are  studying  the  later  his¬ 
tories,  we  find  illustrations  of  the  historical 
value  of  the  sacred  narratives  at  every  turn. 
Oirdlestone. 

The  coincidences  between  the  sacred  record 
and  the  profane  during  the  period  from  the  re¬ 
volt  to  the  Captivity  include  notices  of  almost 
every  foreign  monarch  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  the  (sacred)  narrative — of  Shisliak,  Zerali, 
Ben-hadad,  Hazael,  Mesha,  Rezin,  Pul,  Tig- 
lath-pileser,  Shalmanezer,  So,  Sargon,  Senna¬ 
cherib,  Tirhakah,  Merodach  Baladan,  Esarhad- 
don,  Necho,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Evil-Merodach, 
and  Apries — and  of  the  Jewish  or  Israelite 
kings,  Omri,  Aliab,  Jehu,  Ahaziah,  Menahem, 
Pekah,  Ahaz,  Hoshea,  Hezekiah,  and  Manasseh. 
All  these  monarchs  occur  in  profane  history  in 
the  order  and  at  or  near  the  time  which  the 
sacred  narrative  assigns  to  them.  The  syn¬ 
chronisms  which  that  narrative  supplies  are 
borne  out  wherever  there  is  any  further  evi¬ 
dence  on  'the  subject.  The  general  condition 
of  the  powers  which  came  into  contact  with 
the  Jews  is  rightly  described  ;  and  the  fluctu¬ 
ations  which  they  experience,  their  alternations 
of  glory  and  depression,  are  correctly  given. 
No  discrepancy  occurs  between  the  sacred  and 
the  profane  throughout  the  entire  period,  ex¬ 
cepting  here  and  there  a  chronological  one. 
And  these  chronological  discrepancies  are  in 
no  case  serious.  G.  R. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  historical  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  has  been 
assailed  on  the  ground  that  the  narratives  con¬ 
tained  in  it  are  not  contemporaneous  with  the 
events  they  profess  to  record,  because  they  rep¬ 
resent  an  incredible  amount  of  civilization  as 
existing  in  the  ancient  Eastern  world,  and  are 
inconsistent  with  the  accounts  of  classical  writ¬ 
ers,  and  because  writing  was  little  known  or 
practised  by  the  Jews  at  so  early  a  period.  The 
same  half  century,  however,  which  has  wit¬ 
nessed  these  assaults  on  the  Old  Testament  has 
also  witnessed  the  discovery  and  decipherment 
of  monuments  which  belong  to  Old  Testament 
times.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  assail¬ 
ants  of  Scripture  had  adopted  new  methods  of 
attack  which  could  no  longer  be  met  by  the  old 
modes  of  defence,  God  was  raising  up  unex¬ 
pected  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  biblical  his¬ 
tory.  The  ancient  civilizations  of  Egypt,  of 


Babylonia,  and  of  Assyria  now  lie  outspread  be¬ 
fore  us  as  fully  and  clearly  as  the  civilization 
of  Imperial  Rome.  Sennacherib  and  Tiglatli- 
pileser,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus,  tell  us  in 
their  own  words  the  story  of  the  deeds  in  which 
they  themselves  took  part  ;  and  we  can  trace 
the  very  forms  of  the  letters  in  which  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  recorded  their  prophecies.  The 
discoveries  of  the  Moabite  Stone  and  the  Siloam 
Inscription  have  shown  that  writing  was  known 
and  practised  in  Judah  at  the  time  to  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
professes  to  belong.  The  Moabite  Stone  was  a 
monument  erected  by  Mesha,  the  contemporary 
of  Ahab,  who  is  called  “a  sheepmaster”  in 
2  K.  3  :  4.  (See  Sec.  7.)  The  chief  interest 
attaching  to  the  inscription  in  our  eyes  lies, 
perhaps,  in  the  language  and  characters  in 
which  it  is  written.  The  language  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  shows  that  the  dialect  of  Moab  differed 
much  less  from  Hebrew  than  does  one  English 
dialect  from  another.  The  very  phrases  recur 
which  the  Old  Testament  has  made  familiar  to 
us,  and  at  times  we  might  fancy  that  we  were 
listening  to  a  chapter  of  the  Bible.  The  char¬ 
acters,  too,  in  which  the  text  is  written  belong 
to  a  form  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  which 
must  have  resembled  very  closely  that  used  by 
the  Jews.  We  may  thus  see  in  them  the  mode 
of  writing  employed  by  the  earlier  prophets, 
and  correct  by  their  means  the  corrupt  readings 
which  the  carelessness  of  copyists  has  allowed 
to  creep  into  the  sacred  text. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Moabite  Stone,  an¬ 
other  early  inscription  has  been  found  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  itself,  which  shows  us  precisely  how  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  com¬ 
posed  between  the  time  of  David  and  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Captivity,  must  have  been  originally 
written.  This  is  the  Siloam  Inscription,  en¬ 
graved  in  the  rock-cut  tunnel  which  conveys 
the  water  of  the  Virgin’s  Spring — the  only  nat¬ 
ural  spring  in  or  about  Jerusalem — to  the  pool 
of  Siloam.  Its  strange  position  in  a  dark  un¬ 
derground  conduit,  through  which  the  water 
was  perpetually  flowing,  caused  it  to  remain 
unnoticed  until  a  few  years  ago.  The  exact 
date  at  which  the  tunnel  was  executed  is  dis¬ 
puted,  since  while  there  are  several  reasons 
which  would  make  us  assign  it  to  the  age  of 
Solomon,  there  are  others  which  have  led  the 
majority  of  scholars  to  place  it  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  In  this  case  it  will  be  the  conduit 
made  by  Hezekiah  which  is  mentioned  in  2  K. 
20  :  20  and  2  Chron.  32  :  30.  Now  the  forms 
of  the  letters  used  in  the  inscription  make  it 
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quite  clear  that  the  engraver  was  accustomed 
to  write  on  parchment  or  papyrus,  and  not  on 
stone.  They  are  rounded  and  not  angular  like 
the  characters  on  the  Moabite  Stone.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  alphabet  employed  in 
Judah  was  that  of  a  people  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  writing  and  reading  books. 

What  we  now  know  about  the  history  of 
writing  in  the  East  not  only  makes  it  possible 
that  the  biblical  books  were  written  at  the  time 
to  which  tradition  assigns  them,  but  makes  it 
probable  that  they  were.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  Israelites  wrould  have  abstained  from  com- 
posing  books  when  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  writing,  and  when  the  nations  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded  had  long  been  in 
the  possession  of  libraries.  And  that  the  bibli¬ 
cal  books  actually  belong  to  the  time  to  which 
tradition  assigns  them  is  evidenced  by  the  con¬ 
firmation  their  contents  have  received  from  the 
decipherment  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
monuments.  The  accuracy  they  display  in 
small  points  is  only  explicable  on  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  that  the  histories  contained  in  them  were 
related  by  contemporaries.  While,  on  the  one 
side,  the  progress  of  modern  discovery  has 
tended  to  destroy  the  credit  once  attached  to 
the  works  of  Alexandrine  Jews  or  Greek  com¬ 
pilers,  it  has,  on  the  other  side,  confirmed  and 
verified,  illustrated  and  explained,  the  state¬ 
ments  and  allusions  in  the  historical  and  pro¬ 
phetical  books  of  Holy  Writ.  The  one  arc 
shown  to  belong  to  a  later  age  than  that  of 
which  they  profess  to  give  an  account,  the 
other  to  be  contemporaneous  wTith  the  events 
which  they  record.  We  may  turn  to  them 
with  increased  confidence  and  faith  ;  confidence 
in  the  historical  picture  they  set  before  our 
eyes,  and  faith  in  the  Divine  message  which 
they  were  commissioned  to  deliver. 

To  sum  up.  The  witness  of  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  is  of  a 
twofold  nature.  It  is  positive,  inasmuch  as  it 
proves  that  they  are  in  agreement  with  actual 
facts  ;  and  negative,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  how 
far  this  is  from  being  the  case  with  documents 
wTiich  lay  claim  to  the  same  amount  of  credibil¬ 
ity,  and  deal  with  the  same  subject-matter,  but 
which  really  belong  to  a  later  age.  The  wit¬ 
ness  is  therefore  complete.  Difficulties  may 
still  exist  here  and  there,  since  as  long  as  our 
knowledge  is  imperfect,  there  are  things  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  ;  but  diffi¬ 
culties  enough  have  been  already  cleared  away, 
confirmations  sufficient  of  the  truth  of  the  bib¬ 
lical  record  have  been  produced,  to  banish  such 
doubts  as  may  have  found  place  in  our  minds, 


and  to  inspire  us  with  a  calm  confidence  that 
with  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  fresh  monuments  the  difficulties  which 
still  remain  will  be  diminished,  and  the  great 
body  of  verifying  facts  continually  enlarged. 
The  critical  objections  to  the  truth  of  the  Old 
Testament  once  drawn  from  the  armory  of 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  can  never  be  urged 
again  ;  they  have  been  met  and  overthrown 
once  for  all.  The  answers  to  them  have  come 
from  papyrus  and  clay  and  stone,  from  the 
tombs  of  ancient  Egypt,  from  the  mounds  of 
Babylonia,  and  from  the  ruined  palaces  of  the 
Assyrian  kings.  These  long-buried  witnesses 
have  been  disinterred  to  cry  out  against  the  as¬ 
sailants  of  our  faith,  the  long-forgotten  empires 
of  the  ancient  East  have  arisen  out  of  the  grave 
of  centuries  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  “  the  ora¬ 
cles  of  God.”  Sayce. 

Looking  back  for  less  than  forty  years,  it  re¬ 
quires  no  small  effort  to  grasp  the  vast  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  a  single  generation  in 
the  confirmation  and  illustration  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history  from  external  sources.  The  sep¬ 
ulchres  of  Egypt  have  been  ransacked,  the 
mounds  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  have  been 
excavated,  the  hills  and  rivers  of  Palestine  have 
been  searched,  and  the  result  is  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  incident,  wherever  the  sacred 
narrative  impinges  on  the  history  or  transactions 
of  neighboring  nations,  in  which  the  minute 
accuracy  of  the  biblical  record  is  not  established. 

.  .  .  The  historic  accuracy  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  from  Abraham  downward  is  now  all  but 
established  in  every  minute  detail  from  con¬ 
temporary  records  and  evidence  ;  and  it  is 
harder  than  ever  to  untwine  the  woof  of  its 
miracles  from  the  warp  of  its  history.  One 
theory,  research — whether  in  Mesopotamia,  Sy¬ 
ria,  Arabia  or  Egypt — renders  more  untenable 
every  day — viz.,  that  which  would  resolve  the 
individual  man  and  events  of  early  sacred  his¬ 
tory  into  myths  and  legends.  Everywhere  the 
stones  cry  out.  Each  fresh  explanation  attests 
or  illustrates  an  incident  the  more  confirmatory, 
often,  from  its  very  triviality,  like  that  of  the 
platform  before  the  Palace  of  Tahpanhes.  The 
Divine  reproach  on  the  rejecters  of  Christ  be¬ 
comes  year  by  year  more  scathing  :  “  If  ye  be¬ 
lieve  not  Moses’  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe 
My  words  ?”  Tristram. 

In  confirmation  of  the  scriptural  account  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  early  civilization,  we 
may  refer  to  the  daily  increasing  mass  of  trans¬ 
lated  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  documents,  in 
which  the  long  list  of  names,  once  peculiar  to 
the  Scripture,  recur  as  familiarly  as  household 
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words  ;  or  to  the  Moabite  Stone  recovered  in 
so  romantic  a  way,  which  tells  so  freely  the 
story  of  “  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,”  and  interprets 
together  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  as  the 
Rosetta  Stone  had  done  the  Greek  and  Egyptian, 
and  the  Behistun  Inscription,  the  Persian,  Assy¬ 
rian  and  Babylonian  ;  or  to  the  testimony  from 
the  comparative  study  of  language,  ethnology, 
ethnography,  etc.  In  this  connection  we  note  : 

(1)  The  preservation  of  these  unique  and  per¬ 
ishable  memorials  from  so  great  antiquity  and 
in  so  improbable  ways,  while  the  nearer,  more 
abundant  and  multiplied  copies  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  have  almost  wholly  perished  ; 

(2)  their  hiding  through  so  many  centuries, 
entombed  in  rubbish  or  sealed  up  in  occult  lan¬ 
guages,  making  their  authority,  when  revealed, 
indisputable  ;  (3)  their  almost  simultaneous  is¬ 
suance,  and  the  strangely  coincident  appearance 
of  the  several  undreamed-of  keys  for  their  in¬ 
terpretation  ;  (4)  the  exact  response  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  so  evoked  to  the  antiquity  and  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  Scripture  documents  ;  (5)  the  abun¬ 
dant  points  of  contact  and  consequently  of  test 
between  the  new  data  and  the  Scripture,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  circumstantiality  of  each  ;  (6)  and 
the  prescient  minuteness  of  the  Scripture  in 
name,  date  and  circumstance  avowedly  for  this 
end.  Surely  ‘  ‘  this  also  cometh  forth  from  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and 
excellent  in  working.”  J.  B.  Thomas. 

For  twenty-five  years  the  peculiar  phase  of 
anti-supernatural  criticism  which  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  called  “  Higher  Criticism”  has  busied 
itself  with  discovering  in  the  Old  Testament 
contradictory  narratives,  statements,  dates  and, 
above  all  and  in  all,  a  wretched,  incomprehen¬ 
sible  editing  of  the  whole.  Having  for  twenty- 
five  years  followed  this  criticism  in  all  its  works, 
I  can  speak  for  myself  and  say  that  I  do  not 
see  one  discrepancy  where  Kuenen,  Well- 
hausen,  Budde,  Cornill,  and  their  followers  see 
a  hundred  contradictions,  and  I  turn  from  their 
works  to  the  Bible  as  one  turns  from  a  dark 
Indian  temple,  with  its  hideous  forms  of  man¬ 
made  gods,  to  the  fair  light  of  the  Sun  in  God’s 
temple  of  the  sky.  These  writers  declare  that 
they  have  proved  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Bible  to  be  no  history  at  all.  But  they  have 
proved  it  only  to  those  who  would  exclude  the 
supernatural.  They  assert  that  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Bible  is  fable  and  legend,  because 
man  is  there  represented  as  having  a  high  ideal 
of  God  and  a  religious  sense  that  belongs  only 
to  later  ages.  But  their  fellow-professors  tell  us 
that  early  man,  as  he  is  shown  by  his  monuments 
in  Egypt  and  Asia,  had  a  high  ideal  of  God,  of 


morals,  and  an  elaborate  scheme  of  religion. 
This  criticism  dogmatically  states  that  the 
Israelites,  before  David’s  time,  could  not  write, 
and,  therefore,  composed  no  books,  kept  no 
records  before  that  time,  b.c.  1000.  Egypt¬ 
ology  and  Assyriology  give  us  myriad  proofs 
that  as  soon  as  man  appears  on  monuments, 
earlier  than  b.c.  3000,  it  is  with  the  hand  of  a 
master  in  all  written  characters,  and  that  the 
Semites,  of  whom  the  Hebrews  were  a  part, 
from  the  earliest  times  held  in  their  trained 
hands  all  the  great  roads  of  the  world’s  com¬ 
merce.  The  Jew  has  never,  except  in  this  criti¬ 
cism,  been  accounted  the  dunce  of  the  nations. 

The  history  of  this  school  of  criticism  brings 
before  us  many  facts  which  would  never  be 
supposed  unless  proved  by  so  many  wit¬ 
nesses.  But  among  all  these  facts  there  is  none 
more  astounding  than  that,  while  professing  to 
be  above  all  things  historical  and  to  utter  the 
voice  of  history,  it  has  persistently  shut  its 
eyes  from  seeing,  its  ears  from  hearing,  and  its 
pages  from  telling,  the  history  with  which  it  is 
most  concerned.  By  the  side  of  these  Old 
Testament  professors  in  their  own  universities, 
there  have  been  for  decades  professors  of 
Egyptology  and  Assyriology.  These  sciences 
are  represented  by  men  as  learned  and  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  Protestant  professors  of  Old 
Testament  literature  in  Germany  and  England, 
who  do  not  number  sixty,  all  told.  They  have 
established  stately  reviews  in  French,  German, 
and  English.  The  literature  of  these  sciences 
is  greater  than  that  of  tills  Old  Testament  crit¬ 
icism,  as  the  texts  on  which  they  work  are  far 
greater  than  all  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  combined.  The  press 
during  most  of  this  century  has  poured  forth 
works  of  the  highest  class  of  scholarship  in 
these  sciences.  These  works  treat  of  extra- 
biblical  history  parallel  with  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  They  treat  of  the  history  of  these  lan¬ 
guages,  of  religion,  education,  civilization, 
ethics,  law,  poetry,  architecture,  archaeology. 
Now  we  should  suppose  that  this  criticism 
which  professes  to  be  historical  would  take  all 
this  as,  at  least,  one  of  the  factors  of  its  prob¬ 
lem.  But  its  volumes  will  be  searched  in  vain 
for  the  first  evidence  of  any  acquaintance  with 
this  most  learned  and  scientific  help  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  these 
volumes  one  would  never  imagine  the  existence 
of  this  vast  sphere  of  knowledge,  which  has 
revolutionized  the  whole  idea  of  ancient  history, 
and  gives  us  the  environment  of  Palestine  from 
at  least  a  thousand  years  before  Moses  to  the 
time  of  Christ. 
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For  seventy  years  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
and  for  fifty  years  the  monuments  of  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  Assyria,  have  been  studied  by 
a  host  of  scholars,  the  peers  of  any  others 
the  world  has  known.  M.  Menant,  of  France, 
says  that  the  texts  already  discovered  would 
fill  five  hundred  octavo  volumes — a  larger 
amount  than  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas¬ 
sics.  In  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Leyden,  Up- 
sala,  and  elsewhere,  professorships  of  Egyp¬ 
tology  and  Assyriology  have  been  long  es¬ 
tablished.  The  permanent  literature  of  these 
subjects,  the  sober,  scientific  works  of  these 
scholars  issued  in  the  past  fifty  years,  would 
make  a  library  by  themselves.  Wherever 
sound  philological  and  historical  study  is  hon¬ 
ored,  there  the  names  of  the  great  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  scholars  will  be  placed  high  in 
the  list  of  those  who  have  benefited  their  fel¬ 
lows.  The  immense  value  of  this  work  arises 
from  the  well-nigh  numberless  monuments  dis¬ 
covered.  These  scholars  give  us  the  monu¬ 
ments  and  their  story,  so  that  the  learner  can 
compare  the  story  with  its  source.  If  now  we 
can  ascertain  the  points  on  which  these  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Assyrian  scholars — French,  English, 
German,  Dutch,  Italian,  Swedish,  Russian — are 
unanimously  agreed,  we  may  be  sure  there  is 
good  foundation  for  those  points  ;  and  it  is  also 
certain  that  those  points  will  represent  the  most 
scientific  historical  teaching  of  the  present  day 
concerning  early  man.  Beyond  the  monu¬ 
ments  all  is,  must  be,  mere  speculation.  The 
monuments  form  the  horizon  of  all  extra-bibli¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  early  man.  On  the  following 
four  points  there  is  unanimous  agreement  : 

1.  That  with  the  earliest  monuments  man 
appears  before  us  with  language  fully  formed, 
and  elaborate  written  characters  responding  to 
all  his  needs.  Never  afterward  in  Babylonia 
or  Egypt  are  the  signs  of  language  more 
beautifully  shaped  and  chiselled  than  on  the 
numerous  diorite  statues  of  Tello,  or  on  the 
granite  and  limestone  of  the  tablet  of  Senoferu, 
of  the  pyramids  of  Unas,  Pepi,  Mirinri,  of  the 
tomb  of  Ti.  The  long  and  many  inscriptions 
of  Tello  and  of  the  pyramids  show  us  the  lan¬ 
guage  capable  of  expressing  all  religious 
thought,  rich  in  the  terms  of  settled,  civilized, 
refined  life,  abundant  in  geographical  names, 
and  speaking  of  gold,  iron,  bronze,  and  pre¬ 
cious  woods  and  minerals,  as  of  common  posses¬ 
sions.  2.  The  earliest  monuments  show  us  the 
religions  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt  already  fully 
formed  ;  their  main  fundamental  doctrines  re¬ 
maining  the  same  throughout  the  existence  of 
their  peoples,  though  with  the  centuries  there 


were  many  changes  in  non-fundamental  points. 
Up  to  1880  there  were  many  attempts  to  trace 
the  evolution  of  the  religion  of  Egypt ;  but  by 
the  opening  of  the  inscribed  pyramids  in  1881 
all  historical  ground  was  taken  from  these 
speculations — for  these  inscriptions  display  all 
the  main  doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  religion 
fully  elaborated.  So  that  it  is  now  agreed  on  all 
hands  by  the  masters  of  these  sciences  that  one 
must  go  behind  all  monuments,  all  historic 
proof,  if  he  would  attempt  to  trace  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  Egyptian  or  Babylonian  religion. 
3.  The  art  of  Tello  in  Babylonia  and  of  the 
pyramid  times  in  Egypt  was  the  highest  art 
ever  reached  in  these  lands  ;  their  earliest  art 
was  their  best.  At  this  earliest  period  the 
numerous  extant  remains  of  their  art  show  a 
mastery  of  all  details,  an  ease  and  grace  of 
handling,  a  simplicity  and  truth  to  nature,  a 
refinement  of  conception,  and  a  deftness  in 
execution  never  attained  again  in  the  later  cen¬ 
turies  of  these  peoples.  The  statues  of  Tello, 
the  intaglios  of  early  Chaldea,  the  statues  and 
bas-reliefs  of  early  Egypt,  the  pyramids,  enor¬ 
mous  in  mass,  yet  with  exquisitely  finished,  in¬ 
scribed,  painted  inner  passages  and  chambers  ; 
the  tomb  of  Ti  at  Sakkarah,  with  its  wealth  of 
sharp-cut  letters,  and  more  abundant  bas-reliefs 
of  all  the  forms  of  most  ancient  home  life,  and 
many  other  tombs — all  tell  the  same  story,  that 
man  at  this  era  had  reached  the  acme  of  the  art 
of  his  people.  4.  Language  and  religion  fully 
formed,  and  art  at  its  best,  prove  the  fourth 
point — that  at  the  earliest  age  of  man,  shown 
by  the  monuments,  a  very  high  degree  of  civil¬ 
ization  reigned  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  and 
both  these  lands  were  intimately  acquainted 
and  in  commercial  exchange  with  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula  and  the  Syrian-Plienician  coast. 

If  these  results  of  Egyptology  and  Assyriol¬ 
ogy  are  true,  as  these  scholars  believe,  then 
there  is  far  greater  reason  for  placing  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  classic  age 
than  in  the  age  of  the  decline  and  abasement  of 
W estern  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  literature.  Both 
Driver  and  Cornill  imagine  a  state  of  society 
and  religion  before  the  age  of  David  that  is  in 
blank  contradiction  to  the  facts  shown  by  the 
monuments.  Without  this  purely  imaginary 
society  and  religion  their  theory  could  have  no 
basis.  If  the  Pentateuch  written  in  the  most 
classic  Hebrew,  if  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  the 
Old  Testament  as  we  have  it,  was  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  written,  edited,  and  issued  only  from  650 
to  160  b.c.,  then  the  miracle  of  its  appearance 
is  still  greater  than  at  earlier  dates,  for  the  de¬ 
cadence  of  all  Western  Asiatic  and  Egyptian 
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literature  was  in  full  course.  The  literary 
sceptre  had  long  passed  from  Asiatic  to  Greek 
hands.  And  if  by  all  the  analogies  of  environ¬ 
ment  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Pentateuch 
should  not  have  been  composed  1400  b.c.,  there 
is  also  no  reason  why  the  principal  actor  in  the 
history  should  not  have  been  its  historian. 
When  we  have  a  document  claiming  to  narrate 
contemporary  history  by  an  apparent  or  assert¬ 
ed  author,  we  are  told  by  those  who  write  on 
historical  method  that  it  must  be  tested  by  the 
following  questions  :  1.  Was  the  apparent  au¬ 
thor  a  contemporary?  2.  Was  he  a  participant 
or  eye-witness  of  the  events?  3.  What  was  the 
author’s  ability  to  observe  and  conceive,  his 
education,  his  understanding  of  the  matters  re¬ 
lated,  his  position  in  life,  the  theme  and  form 
of  his  narratives,  his  tendency  and  party? 
4.  Does  the  author  show  in  his  writings  and 
in  his  acts  that  he  prefers  truth  above  all 
things?  5.  Are  there  any  reasons  why  he  should 
deceive?  Now  no  “  concision”  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  can  etface  from  it  the  noble  character  of 
Moses.  If,  then,  the  Pentateuch  is  in  a  fitting 
literary  environment  only  in  the  age  of  Moses, 
are  not  all  these  questions  best  answered  by  the 
character  of  Moses,  by  his  education,  under¬ 
standing,  position  in  life,  and  relation  to  the 
events?  Are  there  any  reasons  conceivable 
why  he  should  deceive  ?  H.  Osgood. 

The  recent  wonderful  discovery  at  Tell-el- 
Amarna  of  scores  and  scores  of  tablets  covered 
with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  shows  that  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  Christ  there  was  an  ac¬ 
tive  literary  movement  in  Western  Asia  and 
Egypt,  and  that  extensive  correspondence  was 
carried  on  throughout  the  whole  region.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sayce  has  made  a  special  study  of  these 
tablets,  and  of  their  wonderful  tale  he  makes 
detailed  mention  in  his  now  famous  address  on 
the  subject  before  the  Victoria  Institute  of 
London.  According  to  his  statements  we  learn 
that  in  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ — 
a  century  before  the  Exodus — active  literary 
intercourse  was  carried  on  throughout  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world  of  Western  Asia,  between  Babylo¬ 
nia  and  Egypt,  and  the  smaller  states  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  of  Syria,  of  Mesopotamia,  and  even  of 
Eastern  Cappadocia.  And  this  intercourse  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  Babylonian  lan¬ 
guage  and  in  the  complicated  Babylonian 
script.  It  implies  that  all  over  the  civilized 
East  there  were  libraries  and  schools  where  the 
Babylonian  language  and  literature  were  taught 
and  learned.  Babylonian  was  in  fact  as  much 
the  language  of  diplomacy  and  cultivated  soci¬ 
ety  as  French  has  been  in  modern  times,  with 


the  difference  that  the  cuneiform  syllabary  re¬ 
quired  years  of  hard  labor  to  acquire.  The 
existence  of  a  literature  at  such  an  extremely 
early  period  has  received  a  wonderful  confirma¬ 
tion  in  the  inscriptions  found  by  Dr.  Edward 
Glazer  last  year  in  Southern  Arabia.  He  gath¬ 
ered  1031  of  these  tablets,  and  they  are  reveal¬ 
ing  a  new  world  of  biblical  history.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  as  early  as  almost  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ  there  was  a  kingdom  estab¬ 
lished  under  Jewish  influence  in  Southern 
Arabia,  and  that  this  and  its  Christian  suc¬ 
cessors  flourished  there  until  the  Mohammedan 
crusade.  The  Minaeo-Sabaean  kingdoms  have 
now  stepped  upon  the  stage  of  history.  The 
visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  need  now  no  longer 
cause  any  astonishment,  as  one  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  mentions  the  city  of  Gaza.  Throughout 
this  vast  region  from  Southern  Arabia  to  the 
Mediterranean  there  flourished  at  this  early 
period  an  alphabetic  method  of  writing,  being- 
derived  from  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  The 
belief  that  in  the  pre-Mohammedan  times  this 
was  a  country  of  illiterate  nomads  must  now 
be  abandoned.  Dr.  Hommel,  of  Munich,  has 
discovered  that  some  of  these  inscriptions  bear 
the  date  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies  before  our  era. 

The  bearing  of  these  discoveries  on  biblical 
discussions  are  apparent.  For  decades  it  has 
been  the  favorite  view  of  neological  critics  that 
the  traditional  views  of  an  early  literature  in 
Israel,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Moses,  must 
be  given  up  for  want  of  evidence.  It  was 
confidently  maintained  that  no  records  of  the 
Old  Testament  before  the  times  of  David  were 
historically  reliable  because  there  were  no  writ¬ 
ten  records  before  that  date.  Now  within  al¬ 
most  the  immediate  present  is  discovered  a 
wealth  of  evidence  going  to  prove  beyond  the 
shadow  of  any  and  every  doubt  that  already 
between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
before  Christ,  in  the  very  days  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  even  before,  there  existed  an  active  literary 
movement  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  in  which  Israel  moved  and 
lived.  If  all  the  nations  of  Western  Asia  and 
Northeastern  Africa,  and  even  all  the  tribes 
with  whom  Israel  was  ethnologic-ally  related, 
were  at  that  time  in  possession  of  an  alphabet 
and  of  a  literature,  then  surely  the  beginnings 
of  literature  in  Israel  too  must  be  set  down  to 
this  date.  The  gain  thus  made  for  conservative 
biblical  research  is  immense,  and  the  chagrin 
of  destructive  criticism  in  seeing  its  fantastic 
structure  of  what  the  early  history  of  God’s 
people  ought  to  have  been  according  to  their 
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hypotheses  undermined  and  overthrown,  is  not 
hard  to  understand.  The  data  thus  furnished 
by  the  tiles  of  Egypt  and  the  rocks  of  Arabia 
are  cold  facts  before  which  subjective  rational¬ 
izing  must  hush. 

Another  of  the  most  gratifying  and  remark¬ 
able  finds  in  this  line  within  the  last  half  dozen 
years  has  been  the  actual  re-discovery  of  a  once 
powerful  Oriental  and  biblical  people,  of  whom 
nearly  all  traces  had  been  lost  in  secular  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  reference  to  whom  by  the  Bible  was 
often  made  the  base  of  a  charge  of  unhistorical 
character.  The  nation  in  question  are  the  Hit- 
tites.  Abraham  bought  his  family  burial-place 
from  Epliron  the  Hittite  ;  Esau  married  two 
wives  that  were  Hittites.  They  are  constantly 
mentioned  as  among  the  powerful  tribes  that  in¬ 
habited  Canaan  before  the  conquest  by  Joshua. 
Even  as  late  as  the  date  of  1  K.  10  :  29  and  2 
Chron.  1  : 17,  they  are  a  mighty  nation.  Re¬ 
cent  discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt  and 
Babylonia  have  brought  to  light  evidences  in 
abundance  that  this  people  not  only  existed  as 
described  in  the  Scriptures,  but  that  they  were 
a  most  important  factor  in  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  politics  of  Asia  Minor.  As  early  as  ten 
years  ago,  Dr.  Schliemann  found  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Troy  curious  monuments  and  vases 
which  were  neither  Greek  nor  Egyptian.  These 
are  now  seen  to  be  the  Hittites.  Lately  some 
hieroglyphics  have  been  deciphered  which  state 
that  after  the  expulsion  of  the  mysterious  shep¬ 
herd  kings,  King  Thotmes  III.,  the  greatest  war¬ 
rior  of  the  Pharaohs,  made  fourteen  campaigns 
to  the  northwest,  and  that  his  chief  opponents 
were  the  Hittites,  whose  southern  capital  was 
Kadesh,  near  Damascus.  Similar  accounts  of 
later  contests  with  the  Hittites  have  also  been 
discovered.  Some  recently  found  cuneiform 
inscriptions  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
show  that  the  northern  capital  of  the  Hittites 
was  Charcemish,  the  famous  city  on  the  west¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  river  not  far  from  Babylon.  It 
is  now  known  that  the  Hittites  were  a  strong 
nation  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Sargon  I.,  the 
great  emperor  of  Western  Asia,  twenty-four 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

But  ancient  Babylon  and  Nineveh  have 
proved  veritable  storehouses  for  the  Bible  stu¬ 
dent.  Literally  tens  of  thousands  of  cuneiform 
inscriptions  on  brick  and  tile  have  been  un¬ 
earthed.  A  whole  library  has  been  discovered 
in  the  palace  of  Assurbanipal,  covering  all 
the  departments  of  knowledge  current  among 
the  Chaldeans.  The  literature  of  these  inscrip¬ 
tions  embrace  poetry  and  prose,  the  former  of 
epics — of  which  there  are  two — lyrics  and 


other  kinds  ;  the  latter  chiefly  history,  espe¬ 
cially  the  records  of  military  achievements. 
Of  special  interest,  beside  the  historical  docu¬ 
ments  running  parallel  with  the  records  of  the 
Bible,  is  the  religious  literature  of  this  people. 
In  one  of  the  great  epics,  of  which  the  biblical 
Nimrod  is  the  hero,  there  are  also  found  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  creation  and  the  flood  which  have 
a  remarkable  similarity  to  those  of  the  Bible, 
both  of  which  go  further  into  details  than  do 
the  scriptural  descriptions  ;  angelology  and 
demonology  are  extensively  developed  ;  relig¬ 
ious  psalmody  exists  in  great  abundance,  etc. 

Although  scholars  have  been  laboring  for 
twenty  and  more  years  on  the  decipherment  of 
these  inscriptions,  the  materials  have  accumu¬ 
lated  on  their  hands  more  rapidly  than  they 
could  be  utilized,  while  much  yet  remains 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  East.  In  the  British 
Museum  there  are  yet  thousands  of  tablets  and 
cylinders  awaiting  the  investigators.  The  gain 
from  this  study  has  been  exceedingly  great. 
The  Book  of  Daniel  is  a  notable  example  of  this. 
Subjective  criticism  for  a  century  had  claimed 
that  this  book  could  not  be  authentic,  but  must 
be  a  product  of  the  Maccabean  struggle.  Re¬ 
cent  discoveries  have  shown  that  this  historical 
background  of  Daniel  demands  just  such  a 
period  as  it  claims  for  itself.  The  tendency  of 
this  whole  field  of  research  has  been  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  the  biblical  records.  Indeed, 
this  is  true  of  all  modern  Oriental  research. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  more  light  sci¬ 
ence  and  investigation  throw  upon  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  all  the  more  these  appear  to  be  the  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Schodde. 

The  historic  East  is  giving  up  its  dead,  and 
the  story  of  the  ruins  and  remains  of  its  most 
ancient  civilization  is  even  more  deeply  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  for  the  biblical  student 
than  for  the  secular  historian.  In  an  altogether 
new  sense  the  classical  Ex  Oriente  lux  is  proving 
itself  true.  The  recent  finds  and  discoveries  in 
Bible  lands  have  put  an  altogether  new  face  on 
many  of  the  oldest  phases  of  history,  and  pick 
and  spade  have  been  making  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  biblical  archaeology.  In  the  face  of 
the  facts  unearthed  in  the  last  decade  or  two, 
the  idea,  current  in  many  critical  circles,  that 
Abraham  and  Ins  children  and  descendants, 
down  to  the  Exodus,  were  a  wholly  rude  and 
uncultured  race,  is  demonstrably  incorrect.  It 
is  now  certain  that  in  Babylonia,  where  the 
forefathers  of  the  Hebrews  lived  for  many 
years,  the  Semites  who  had  emigrated  into 
those  districts  had,  at  a  very  early  age,  appro¬ 
priated  and  developed  further  the  civilization 
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which  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  the 
Summarians  and  Accadians,  then  already  pos¬ 
sessed.  This  immigration  of  Semites,  the  stock 
and  family  to  which  also  the  Hebrews  be¬ 
longed,  began  centuries  before  Terah,  the 
father  of  Abraham,  settled  there,  and  Abraham 
himself  lived  there  for  seventy-five  years.  In 
fact,  such  was  the  state  of  civilization  of  these 
people  that,  as  early  as  the  twentieth  century 
b.c.  the  Semitic  crowded  out  of  Babylonia 
the  old  Turanian  Summeric  tongue,  and  in  turn 
became  the  language  of  the  people,  the  court, 
and  of  literature,  the  old  language  being  re¬ 
tained  only  as  a  dead  tongue,  by  priests  and 
savants.  Such  is  the  story  now  told  us  by  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  found  in  late  years  in 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  lands. 

Just  within  recent  months  a  new  and  unex¬ 
pected  turn  lias  been  given  to  this  problem  by 
the  researches  of  the  Assyriologist  of  Munich, 
Professor  Fr.  Hommel,  who  in  an  autograph 
volume  has  furnished  data  to  show  that  even 
the  oldest  civilization  of  Egypt,  which  all 
along  has  been  tacitly  accepted  as  having  been 
indigenous  and  self -developed,  drew  largely  on 
Babylonia  for  its  culture  and  religion.  In  this 
way  the  earliest  homes  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Israelites  are  shown  to  have  been  the  very 
original  seats  of  the  highest  culture  developed 
at  that  early  age.  In  view  of  these  data  the  nat¬ 
uralistic  idea  at  the  bottom  of  so  much  negative 
biblical  criticism  of  the  day,  according  to  which 
the  Hebrews  were  originally  an  exceedingly 
crude  nomadic  tribe,  without  law  or  letters, 
and  only  gradually  acquiring  the  first  elements 
of  civilization,  is  inconsistent  with  the  results 
of  scholarly  research.  Hommel  argues  his 
proposition  along  four  lines — viz.,  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  sacred  places  in  Babylon  and  Egypt, 
then  by  placing  side  by  side  the  mythologies  of 
the  two  countries,  and  next  their  languages  and 
writing,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  schol¬ 
ars  has  proved  that  the  dependence  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  culture  on  the  Babylonian  prehistoric 
times  is  a  fact  that  can  no  longer  be  denied. 
V  von  Strauss  und  Torney. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  there  was  neither  a  Stone  Age  nor  a 
Metal  Age  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
finds  at  Troy,  especially,  there  is  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  evidence  of  devolution.  Here,  as  well  as 
at  Mycenae,  the  ornaments  and  implements  dis¬ 
covered,  even  in  the  lowest  strata,  far  from  in¬ 
dicating  a  state  of  savagery  and  degradation, 
betoken  one  of  high  civilization.  In  the  light 
of  Schliemann’s  discoveries,  not  to  speak  of 
others  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  made  in 


Egypt.  an(t  among  the  ruins  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  bearing  on  the  condition  of  primi¬ 
tive  man  in  the  Orient,  the  conclusion  seems  to 
be  inevitable  that  the  modern  evolution  school 
is  wrong — that  the  history  of  our  race  is  not 
one  of  development,  but  one  of  degeneration. 
Thus,  the  story  of  the  Fall,  as  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ,  is  corroborated  by  the  declarations  of  the 
newest  of  sciences — prehistoric  archaeology. 
When  examining  some  of  the  evidence  present¬ 
ed  by  geologists  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of 
man,  one  cannot  help  saying  with  Goethe, 
“  The  thing  the  most  terrible  to  hear  is  the 
constantly  reiterated  assurance  that  geologists 
agree  on  a  given  point.”  In  1857,  the  famous 
Neanderthal  skull  was  discovered  near  Diissel- 
dorf.  Professor  Schaaff hausen  adjudged  it  to 
be  4  4  the  most  ancient  memorial  of  the  early  in¬ 
habitants  of  Europe.”  Professor  Fuhbrott 
wrote  a  book  on  it,  in  which  he  declared  the 
age  of  the  relic  to  be  from  200,000  to  300,000 
years,  but  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Bonn,  after  a  critical 
examination  of  the  44  fossil,”  and  the  locality 
in  which  it  was  found,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  the  skull  of  a  Cossack  killed  in  1814  ! 
J.  A.  Zahm. 

The  tierce  criticism  to  which  the  books  of 
the  Bible  have  been  subjected  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century  is  but  a  reflection 
of  a  general  spirit  of  scepticism  which  has  re¬ 
jected  traditional  beliefs  in  regard  to  ancient 
history  and  writings,  and  insisted  on  bringing 
them  before  the  bar  of  the  modern  inductive 
method.  It  is  not  only  the  ancient  history  of 
Israel  which  has  been  relegated  to  the  region 
of  myth  ;  the  ancient  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome  have  fared  no  better,  and  it  has  been 
obstinately  maintained  that  the  history  of  civil¬ 
ization  begins  with  the  age  of  Cyrus,  and  that 
literary  documents  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
were  unknown  before  the  closing  days  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy.  There  has  been  a  tacit  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  nations  of  antiquity  were 
practically  illiterate,  and  that  it  is  useless  to 
search  for  grains  of  truth  in  the  traditions  of 
their  earlier  history  which  have  come  down  to 
us. 

The  high  water-mark  of  historical  scepticism 
is  represented  in  Greek  history  by  Sir  George 
Cox,  in  Roman  historjr  by  Sir  George  Corne- 
wall  Lewis,  in  sacred  history  by  Havet  and 
Vernes.  The  reaction  naturally  came  first  in 
the  case  of  Greek  history.  The  excavations  of 
Dr.  Schliemann  proved  that  the  early  history 
of  Greece  was  not  that  mass  of  myths  and 
fables  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  suppose 
it  to  be  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  story  of 
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Achaian  power  and  culture  was  founded  on 
fact,  and  that  a  race  of  kings  once  held  sway  in 
Mycenae  who  were  in  contact  with  the  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia.  At  first  the 
scholars  scoffed  ;  but  facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  before  his  death  Dr.  Schliemann  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  by  means 
of  the  spade  re-established  the  credit  of  a  his¬ 
tory  which  the  higher  criticism  seemed  to  have 
demolished  forever. 

As  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  had  but  followed  in  the  wake  of  that  of 
early  Greek  history,  it  was  natural  that  it 
should  share  the  fortunes  of  the  latter.  The 
discovery  and  decipherment  of  the  monuments 
of  Egypt,  of  Assyria,  and  of  other  Oriental 
lands,  have  done  for  the  older  records  of  the 
Bible  what  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann 
have  done  for  the  early  traditions  of  Greece. 
The  historical  fabric  which  the  higher  criticism 
had  claimed  to  have  destroyed  is  being  recon¬ 
structed  by  the  archaeologist  and  decipherer. 
We  have  come  to  know  that  much  which  had 
been  pronounced  impossible  was  not  only  pos¬ 
sible,  but  true,  and  that  the  difficulties  raised 
by  the  critic  were  really  due  to  his  own  igno¬ 
rance. 

Of  course  we  must  not  conclude  that  the 


work  of  the  “  higher  criticism”  has  been  alto¬ 
gether  barren  of  results.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  elucidated  points  which  had  previously 
been  neglected,  and  has  caused  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  be  minutely  examined  in  a 
way  which  cannot  but  be  helpful  to  the  cause 
of  truth.  Doubtless  there  is  a  portion  of  its 
work  which  will  prove  to  be  a  permanent  ac¬ 
quisition  of  science.  But  it  has  been  disfigured 
by  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  scepticism,  and  a 
disposition  to  prefer  the  conclusions  of  the 
student  in  his  library  to  the  solid  facts  of  archae¬ 
ological  research.  The  critic  forgot  that  as 
long  as  the  Old  Testament  and  the  history  it 
embodied  remained  isolated  and  solitary,  the 
last  relic  of  a  literature  which  seemed  elsewhere 
to  have  perished,  it  was  what  the  logicians 
would  call  a  “  single  instance,”  and  that  from 
a  “single  instance”  no  generalizations  of  any 
scientific  value  can  be  drawn.  To-day  the  case 
is  different ;  the  past  has  yielded  up  its  dead, 
and  the  contemporaries  of  the  writers  and 
heroes  of  the  Old  Testament  are  speaking  to  us 
once  more  in  living  tones.  And  the  witness 
they  bear  is  clear  and  unmistakable  to  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  writing  in  the  ancient  world  and  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  historical  statements 
of  Holy  Scripture.  Sayce. 


Section  2. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  KINGS  AND  CHRONICLES. 


The  Books  of  Kings. 

The  Book  of  Kings  is  probably  the  work 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  This  is  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  ;  and  so  many  little  coinci¬ 
dences  are  found  between  the  acknowledged 
works  of  Jeremiah  and  this  composition,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  same  author.  Jeremiah’s  au¬ 
thorship  is  indeed  especially  apparent  in  the 
later  chapters,  but  as  those  chapters  are  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  earlier  ones,  and  har¬ 
monize  with  them  very  remarkably  in  style 
and  general  character,'  the  entire  work  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  same  hand  that  wrote  its  last 
section.  This  unity  of  authorship  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  understood  with  a  difference.  The 
Book  of  Kings,  like  most  histories  which  cover 
a  considerable  space  of  time,  is  in  the  main  a 
compilation.  Divine  inspiration  did  not,  in 
the  case  of  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture,  su¬ 


persede  the  use  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  ob¬ 
taining  knowledge.  The  author  of  Kings  con¬ 
stantly  refers  his  readers  to  authorities  from 
whom  they  may  obtain  fuller  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  personages  mentioned  in  his  narra¬ 
tive  than  he  himself  places  before  them  ;  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  drew  his 
knowledge  of  the  past  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  from  these  authorities.  He  cites  a 
“  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon”  (1  K.  11  :  41), 
a  “  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Ju¬ 
dah,”  and  a  “  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel”  (1  K.  14  : 19,  20) — works  which  must 
clearly  have  covered  exactly  the  ground  that  he 
traverses  ;  works  which  he  evidently  regards  as 
authentic.  It  appears  from  the  Books  of  Chroni¬ 
cles  that  it  was  among  the  regular  duties  of  the 
prophets  and  seers,  who  succeeded  one  another 
without  interruption  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Jewish  kingdom  under  Saul  to  the  Cap- 
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tivity  of  Zedekiah,  to  compose  histories  of  the 
kings  with  whom  they  were  contemporary  on  a 
scale  .much  larger  than  that  in  which  their  his¬ 
tories  are  delivered  to  ns  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Samuel  began,  Nathan  continued,  and  Gad 
finished  a  ‘  ‘  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  King 
David”  (1  Chron.  27:24;  29:29);  Nathan, 
Abijah,  and  Iddo  wrote'  accounts  of  the  reign 
of  Solomon  (2  Chron.  9  :  29)  ;  Shemaiah  and 
Iddo  related  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Reho- 
boam  (12  :  15)  ;  Iddo  recorded  the  history  of 
Abijah,  Ilehoboam’s  son  (13:22);  Jehu,  the 
son  of  Hanani,  that  of  Jehoshaphat  (20  :  34) ; 
Isaiah,  that  of  Uzziah  (26  :  22)  and  Hezekiah 
(32  :  32)  ;  Hosai,  that  of  Manasseh  (33  :  19). 

The  object  proposed  to  himself  by  the  author 
of  Kings  was  the  carrying  on  of  the  Israelitish 
history  from  the  point  to  which  he  found  it 
brought  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel  to  his  own  time,  in  a  compendious 
form,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  sacred 
writers.  He  commences  his  work  with  the 
conjunction  “  and,”  thereby  indicating  that  it 
has  the  character  of  a  continuation.  He  then 
devotes  his  first  section  (1  K.  1  :  2  :  1-11)  to  the 
closing  years  of  David,  less,  however,  with  the 
object  of  completing  David’s  history,  which  he 
perhaps  found  completed  in  Samuel,  than  with 
that  of  introducing  to  us  the  person  and  history 
of  Solomon,  which  was  what  he  especially  pro¬ 
posed  to  set  before  his  readers  in  the  first  great 
division  of  his  narrative.  That  narrative  really 
consists  of  three  main  portions — 1.  A  history 
of  Solomon  from  his  association  by  David  to 
his  death  (1  K.  1-11).  2.  A  history  of  the 

parallel  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  down 
to  the  extinction  of  the  former  (1  K.  12  ;  2  K. 
17)  ;  and,  3.  A  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
from  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  sister  state 
to  the  final  destruction  of  the  Davidic  mon¬ 
archy  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon 
(2  K.  18-25).  The  authenticity  of  the  general 
narrative  of  Kings  is  scarcely  questioned  by 
any  writer,  ancient  or  modern.  No  one  doubts 
that  from  the  time  of  David  the  Jews  were 
familiar  with  writing,  and  adopted  the  practice 
of  keeping  state  records  ;  nor  is  it  questioned 
that,  in  the  main,  the  writer  of  Kings  honestly 
drew  from  this  source.  G.  R. 

The  Jewish  tradition  which  ascribes  them  to 
Jeremiah  is  borne  out  by  the  strongest  internal 
evidence,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  language. 
The  last  chapter,  especially  as  compared  with 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Chronicles,  bears  distinct 
traces  of  having  been  written  by  one  who  did 
not  go  into  captivity,  but  remained  in  Judaea 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  This  suits 


Jeremiah.  The  events  singled  out  for  men¬ 
tion  in  the  concise  narrative  are  precisely  those 
of  which  he  had  personal  knowledge,  and  in 
which  he  took  special  interest.  The  writer  in 
Kings  has  nothing  more  to  tell  us  concerning 
the  Jews  or  Chaldees  in  the  land  of  Judah, 
which  exactly  agrees  with  the  hypothesis  that 
he  is  Jeremiah,  who  we  know  was  carried 
down  to  Egypt  with  the  fugitives.  In  fact, 
the  date  of  the  writing  and  the  position  of  the 
writer  seem  as  clearly  marked  by  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  narrative  at  verse  26,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  though  the 
general  unity  and  continuity  of  plan  lead  us  to 
assign  the  whole  history  in  a  certain  sense  to 
one  author,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  authorship  of  those  parts  of  the  history  of 
which  Jeremiah  was  not  an  eye-witness — that 
is,  of  all  before  the  reign  of  Josiah — would  have 
consisted  merely  in  selecting,  arranging,  insert¬ 
ing  the  connecting  phrases,  and,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  slightly  modernizing  the  old  histories 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  contemporary 
prophets  through  the'  whole  period  of  time. 
See,  e.  g.,  1  K.  13:32.  For,  as  regards  the 
sources  of  information,  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  we  have  the  narrative  of  contemporary 
writers  throughout.  There  was  a  regular 
series  of  state  annals  both  for  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  and  for  that  of  Israel,  which  embraced 
the  whole  time  comprehended  in  the  Books  of 
Kings,  or  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  (2  K.  24  :  5).  These  annals  are  con¬ 
stantly  cited  by  name  as  ‘  ‘  the  Book  of  the  Acts 
of  Solomon”  (1  K.  11  :  41) ;  and,  after  Solomon, 
“the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah,  or  Israel” — e.g.,  1  K.  14  :  29,  etc.  ;  and 
it  is  manifest  that  the  author  of  Kings  had 
them  both  before  him  while  he  drew  up  his  his¬ 
tory,  in  which  the  reigns  of  the  two  kingdoms 
are  harmonized,  and  these  annals  constantly 
appealed  to.  But  in  addition  to  these  national 
annals,  there  were  also  extant,  at  the  time  that 
the  Books  of  Kings  were  compiled,  separate 
works  of  the  several  prophets  who  had  lived  in 
Judah  and  Israel.  P.  S. 

A  very  simple  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
Books  of  Kings  which  will  account  for  all  the 
existing  phenomena,  and  which  has  some  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  in  its  favor,  may  be  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  From  the  days  of  Solomon  to  the  Exile 
there  was  produced  in  Israel  and  Judah  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  writings  by  prophets,  more  or  less 
historical  in  character.  Public  records  were 
also  kept.  The  Books  of  Kings  were  produced 
from  these  two  sources,  mainly  by  the  simple 
process  of  copying  such  passages  as  the  com 
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piler  found  himself  inspired  to  copy  for  the 
purpose,  doubtless  with  just  such  changes  and 
occasional  comments  as  appear  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,  in  the  passages  there  taken  from 
Samuel  and  Kings.  This  hypothesis  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  integrity  of  the  book,  and  ex¬ 
plains  its  diversities  of  style,  its  abrupt  transi¬ 
tions,  its  occasional  rough  joinings  of  parts, 
and  all  the  other  like  phenomena  which  occur. 
There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  the  original 
documents  had  been  previously  edited  into 
continuous  histories  before  the  compiler  of 
Kings  used  them.  There  is  no  need  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  part  of  the  book  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  successive  editors  or  re¬ 
dactors  since  it  was  first  compiled.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  work  of  compiling  was  done  at 
two  or  three  different  periods.  The  post-clas¬ 
sical  character  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  suggests  the  probability  that  it,  at  least,  is 
later  than  the  rest,  and  therefore  that  the  rest 
was  completed  before  the  burning  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  Most  of  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
text  in  Kings  may  be  naturally  accounted  for 
by  the  way  in  which  the  book  was  produced. 
A  writer  working  in  this  way  would  use  works 
of  unequal  literary  merit,  and  might  sometimes 
transcribe  without  change  statements  of  fact 
that  were  ill  written.  Other  passages,  both  in 
what  he  transcribed  and  in  what  he  himself 
added,  need  the  light  of  the  omitted  parts  of 
the  context,  and  are  obscure  for  lack  of  it.  In 
such  circumstances  one  should  not  be  hasty  in 
asserting,  from  internal  evidence  merely,  that 
an  ancient  text  is  corrupt  and  needs  emenda¬ 
tion. 

At  first  thought  the  parallel  passages  in 
Chronicles  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  variant 
copies  of  those  portions  of  the  text,  and  to  have 
weight  against  the  opinion  that  the  text  has 
been  handed  down  with  verbal  accuracy.  But 
a  close  examination  shows  that  most  of  these 
variations  are  either  short  abridgments,  or 
modernizations,  or  insertions  of  particles,  evi¬ 
dently  made  by  the  author  of  Chronicles  for 
the  sake  of  a  more  flowing  narrative,  or  else 
are  longer  insertions  of  new  matter,  generally 
in  Hebrew,  that  is  decidedly  of  the  later  age  ; 
that  is,  that  most  of  the  differences  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  author  of  Chronicles,  and  not 
to  the  copyists  of  either  book. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  construction  of  the 
book  should  not  be  forgotten  in  our  inquiries 
as  to  its  chronology.  Nothing  is  more  likely 
than  that  different  writers  should  use  numerals 
in  different  ways,  or  that  these  peculiarities 
should  be  conveyed  by  transcription  into  the 


compiled  work,  thus  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
being  contradictory  in  its  numerical  state¬ 
ments.  All  the  phenomena  of  the  numbers 
given  in  the  Books  of  Kings  are  readily  ex¬ 
plained  in  this  way,  without  admitting  even  a 
single  numeral  to  be  mistaken.  Those  who  ac¬ 
count  for  them  by  supposing  that  the  numbers 
are  a  later  interpolation  are  obliged  also  to  re¬ 
gard  a  large  proportion  of  them  as  mistakes. 
W.  J.  Beecher. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  in  composing  the 
Book  of  Kings  evidently  was  to  exhibit  the 
bloom  and  decay  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
to  trace  the  influences  which  moulded  its  vary¬ 
ing  destiny.  He  represents  the  whole  history, 
from  first  to  last,  as  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  religious  government  of  Jehovah,  the  na¬ 
tional  God,  and  he  proceeds  on  the  fixed  idea 
that  the  promise  g'iven  to  David  of  a  sure 
house  remained  in  force  during  all  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  divided  kingdom,  and  was  not 
even  frustrated  by  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  His  whole  aim  is  to  exhibit  the  course 
of  events  as  so  controlled  by  the  Divine  Hand 
that  faithfulness  to  God  ensured  blessing,  and 
unfaithfulness  brought  down  His  displeasure 
and  led  to  national  decline.  W riting  at  a  period 
when  the  influences,  human  and  divine,  which 
had  moulded  the  history,  had  had  time  to  show 
their  developments,  he  holds  these  up  to  light 
in  his  pages,  exhibiting  at  once  what  God 
had  done  for  His  people,  and  the  manner  -in 
which  they  had  requited  His  goodness.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  prophecy  he  does  not  reprove  the 
people  for  their  neglect  of  outward  ordinances 
nor  insist  on  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  law, 
but  reproves  them  for  forgetting  the  God  that 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  for 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prophets,  and  for  re¬ 
jecting  “His  statutes  and  His  covenant  that 
He  made  with  their  fathers,  and  His  testimo¬ 
nies  which  He  testified  against  them”  (2  K. 
17  :  15).  In  his  brief,  dry  records  of  the  doings 
and  failings  of  the  rulers  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
he  has  pointed  out  where  the  strength  or  weak¬ 
ness  of  a  kingdom  lies,  and  given  us  the  most 
valuable  lessons  on  political  freedom.  How 
many  patriots  and  reformers,  since  his  day, 
have  been  nerved  to  brave  the  fury  of  princes 
and  do  valiantly  for  the  truth  by  the  example 
of  Old  Testament  prophets  as  set  before  them 
in  these  pages  !  And  had  the  author  of  the 
Books  of  Kings  done  nothing  more  than  this  he 
had  rendered  incalculable  service  to  the  world. 
His  views  may  not  be  wide,  but  he  does  not 
deviate  from  his  main  position  that  a  state 
stands  secure  only  when  it  is  founded  on  God’s 
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truth,  and  that  it  is  preserved  from  danger 
only  by  His  constant  defence.  He  sees  also,  and 
the  whole  world  has  seen,  that  God  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  purpose  in  setting  up  the  house  of  David 
at  Jerusalem,  and  that  His  promise  to  that 
house  did  not  fail  of  effect.  The  great  empires 
of  the  East,  with  all  their  magnificence,  have 
passed  away  and  contributed  but  little  to  the 
world’s  good.  The  house  of  Omri  perished 
and  nearly  involved  the  house  of  David  in  its 
fall  ;  but  the  little  kingdom  of  Judah,  amid 
backslidings  and  shortcomings,  was  preserved 
till  it  was  enabled  to  hand  down  to  the  world 
an  enduring  spiritual  blessing.  The  fabric  of 
an  organized  state  held  together  till  the  seed  of 
Divine  truth  had  time  to  germinate  and  take 
deep  root  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
revealed,  and  the  decay  of  the  outward  state, 
and  the  failures  of  the  best  of  human  rulers, 
were  the  means  by  which  these  chosen  ones 
were  led  to  look  for  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of 
this  world.  J.  Robertson. 

Tiie  Books  of  Kings  in  Modern  Criticism. 

At  the  present  stage  of  discussion  an  Old 
Testament  book  is  put  under  the  critical  micro¬ 
scope,  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake  as  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  what  it  can  contribute 
toward  the  solution  of  the  central  problem  of 
the  debate.  The  newer  criticism  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets  aims  at  an  entirely  new  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  traditional  views  of  the  Old 
Testament  religion  and  its  literary  records. 
For  centuries,  in  fact  at  all  times,  it  has  been 
considered  virtually  an  axiom  in  the  Christian 
church  and  among  Christian  scholars  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  record  of  the  unfolding 
of  God’s  plans  for  the  restoration  of  sinful 
man  ;  that  Moses  and  the  law  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  old  dispensation,  both  chronologically 
and  theologically — i.e.,  that  the  law  was  the 
basis  of  the  educational  process  by  which 
Jehovah  was  training  his  own  peculiar  and 
chosen  people  ;  that  prophecy,  in  so  far  as  it 
found  expression  in  literature,  appeared  later, 
and  that  its  purpose  was  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  the  theocratic  government  of  God  in  Israel  ; 
in  other  words,  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
regarded  as  a  revelation  from  God  and  as  a  his¬ 
tory  of  God’s  revelation  of  Himself  to  Israel 
and  to  mankind,  and  as  the  narrative  of  the 
gradual  growth  and  increase  of  revealed  truth 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  through  God’s 
chosen  messengers.  The  summa  sumrnarum  of 
the  Church’s  faith  has  been  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  a  revealed  book,  and  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  religion  was  a  revealed  religion.  This, 


we  are  now  told  by  the  adherents  of  the  Kuenen- 
Wellliausen  school,  is  all  a  mistake.  The  relig¬ 
ion  of  Israel  differs  in  kind  and  essentially  in 
no  manner  from  the  religions  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  nations.  It  is  simply  one  of  many  relig¬ 
ions  ;  only  one  of  many  ways  in  which  the 
heart  and  thought  of  man  have  given  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  religious  needs  and  feelings.  Is¬ 
rael’s  religion  is  not  one  resulting  from  a  spe¬ 
cial  revelation  from  a  higher  being,  but  a 
purely  natural  product.  According  to  these 
views  there  is  no  need  of  a  God,  neither  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  conduct  of  Israel’s  history  nor  in 
order  to  understand  the  records  of  this  history. 
Everything  is  purely  the  result  of  natural  fac¬ 
tors,  and  the  result  is  a  natural  and  human 
product. 

The  conservative  criticism  of  the  day  main¬ 
tains,  and  we  are  convinced  with  reason  and 
right,  that  this  book  in  all  of  its  statements  is 
historically  reliable,  based,  as  it  itself  claims  to 
be,  upon  official  and  contemporary  documents  ; 
while  the  defenders  of  the  new  views  maintain 
that  the  bulk  of  the  book  may  indeed  be  his¬ 
torically  correct,  that  it  has  nevertheless  been 
changed  to  suit  a  later  condition  of  affairs,  and 
things  had  been  introduced  that  it  did  not  orig¬ 
inally  contain  ;  so  that,  if  a  fair  criticism  is  to 
be  practised,  all  these  later  changes,  additions, 
etc.,  must  be  cut  out,  the  book  restored  to  its 
original  character,  and  then  be  heard  on  the 
question  under  discussion.  That  in  this  criti¬ 
cal  amputation  those  members  are  cut  off 
which  militate  against  the  favorite  views  of 
these  scholars  needs  scarcely  to  be  mentioned-, 
and  that  this  is  done  with  a  cruelty  and  lack  of 
fairness  not  in  harmony  with  a  true  exegesis  of 
Holy  Writ  needs  scarcely  to  be  mentioned  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  productions 
of  this  school.  Schodcle. 

To  conclude  that  there  was  no  ceremonial 
prescribed  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  no 
recognized  code  of  law  beyond  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  up  to  the  time  of  Josiah,  is  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  anything  stated  in  the  Books  of 
Kings,  nor,  it  may  be  added,  by  the  omission 
of  anything  which  is  not  stated.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  an  orderly  Temple  service  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  a  recognized  Temple,  and  the  very 
condemnation  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  heathen 
implies  legalized  and  authoritative  sacrifices. 
It  is  incredible  that  a  writer  should  continually 
uphold  the  honor  and  dignity  of  a  priesthood 
that  had  no  prescribed  functions,  and  blame 
the  people  for  worship  on  the  liigli-places  if 
they  knew  no  other  worship  to  practise. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  law-book  that 
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was  found  in  the  reign  of  Josiali  (and,  after  all 
has  been  said,  it  is  not  proved  that  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  Code  of  Deuteronomy),  the  writer 
of  our  books  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 
there  was  one  central  sanctuary  from  the  time 
of  Solomon  at  least,  and  implies  that  Israel  was 
in  possession  of  laws  and  ceremonies  distinctly 
opposed  to  those  of  the  nations  around  them. 
If  he  does  not  furnish  us  with  details  of  the 
history  of  ritual  worship,  it  is  simply  because 
this  lay  beyond  the  purpose  he  had  before  him, 
and  was  only  remotely  connected  with  his 
guiding  principle.  J.  Robertson. 

The  Books  of  Chronicles. 

The  consentient  voice  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
mentators  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  declares 
both  Chronicles  and  Ezra  to  have  been  written 
by  Ezra.  When  both  are  critically  examined 
and  analyzed,  the  Hebrew  tradition  as  to  their 
authorship  is  very  greatly  strengthened  and 
confirmed.  The  parts  of  Ezra  where  the  writer 
uses  the  first  person  are  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  “  ready  scribe” 
(Ezra  7  :  6).  But  the  rest  of  Ezra  is  completely 
homogeneous  in  style  with  these  parts,  and 
must  almost  certainly  have  proceeded  from 
the  same  writer.  And  between  Ezra  and 
Chronicles  there  is  so  very  great  a  resemblance 
that  the  critics  who  care  least  for  tradition  pro¬ 
nounce  them  the  composition  of  the  same  mind. 
The  internal  evidence  thus  entirely  confirms 
the  external  testimony  ;  and  Ezra’s  authorship 
of  Chronicles  may  be  regarded  as  not  far  short 
of  being  an  “established  fact.”  The  fact  of 
Ezra’s  authorship  of  Chronicles,  which  seems 
to  us  almost  certain,  throws  much  light  on  the 
scope  and  intention  of  the  work,  and  on  the 
question  of  how  it  came  to  be  written.  There 
is  this  peculiarity  in  Chronicles,  markedly  dis¬ 
tinguishing  it  from  all  the  other  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  it  is  not  a 
continuation  of  the  previous  history,  but  a 
repetition.  The  writer  does  not  occupy  new 
ground,  but  traverses  ground  which  he  knows 
well  to  have  been  previously  trodden  by  others. 
He  rewrites  the  events  of  Jewish  history  from 
the  death  of  Saul  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  notwithstanding  that 
they  have  been  already  put  upon  record  by  the 
authors  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  We  must  then 
look  for  some  motive  which  animated  the 
writer  of  Chronicles,  and  induced  him  to  com¬ 
mence  and  carry  through  an  elaborate  work, 
•which  at  first  sight  has  the  appearance  of  being 
almost  supererogatory.  This  motive  is  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  na¬ 


tion  at  the  time  when  Chronicles  was  written. 
The  people  in  their  long  and  toilsome  captivity, 
scattered  among  their  conquerors,  and  ground 
down  by  taskwork,  had  forgotten  their  past, 
had  become  ignorant  of  their  sacred  books,  and 
had  even  lost  the  capacity  of  grasping  and  re¬ 
taining  the  long  and  complicated  account  of 
their  former  history  which  had  been  familiar 
to  their  ancestors.  On  their  return  to  Palestine 
they  were  a  band  of  emancipated  slaves,  igno¬ 
rant,  illiterate,  and  requiring  very  simple  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching.  Again,  they  were  a  multi¬ 
tude  rather  than  a  people  ;  in  their  long-con¬ 
tinued  oppression  and  isolation  they  had  lost 
the  sentiment  of  nationality,  the  very  idea  of 
patriotism  ;  they  had  forgotten  their  tribal  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  relationships  ;  and  though  they 
had  not  fallen  away  from  the  worship  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  they  had  come  to  have  a  very  dim  and 
faint  notion  of  what  that  worship  in  reality 
was,  as  established  by  the  greatest  of  their 
monarchs,  David  and  Solomon.  To  restore 
the  national  life,  to  reunite  the  present  with 
the  past,  to  reawaken  the  slumbering  spirit  of 
patriotism,  to  recall  the  glories  of  old  times, 
and  set  them  before  the  nation  as  the  standard 
which  they  should  aim  at  reaching  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  was  the  hard  but  grand  task  which  the 
leaders  of  the  Jewish  people  set  themselves  at 
this  time,  and  which  none  did  more  to  accom¬ 
plish  than  the  writer  of  Chronicles.  Instead 
of  throwing  the  people  back  upon  their  old 
histories,  written  on  too  large  a  scale  for  their 
present  needs,  and  in  language  of  a  more  or 
less  archaic  type,  he  composed  for  their  use  a 
condensed  narrative,  written  in  the  idiom  of 
the  day,  with  frequent  allusions  to  recent 
events,  and  brought  down  to  his  own  times, 
which  was  far  more  calculated  to  affect  them 
strongly  and  deeply  than  the  ancient  larger 
compositions.  At  the  same  time,  having  to 
deal  with  persons  in  a  childish  and  undeveloped 
state,  he  adopted  a  tone  not  elsewhere  found  in 
the  historical  Scriptures — a  didactic  tone  of 
extreme  directness  and  simplicity — a  plan  of 
pointing  the  moral  in  every  case,  of  openly 
ascribing  all  the  events  of  the  history  to  the 
Divine  agency,  and  referring  in  the  plainest 
language  every  great  calamity  or  deliverance 
to  the  good  or  evil  deeds  of  the  monarch  or  the 
nation  to  whom  they  were  sent  as  rewards  or 
judgments. 

The  moral  object  of  the  writer  of  Chronicles, 
in  the  concluding  as  in  the  earlier  sections,  is 
his  main  one,  and  is  throughout  most  distinct¬ 
ly — almost  nakedly — indicated.  He  will  show 
his  nation,  by  the  records  of  their  past,  that  in 
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almost  every  instance  temporal  rewards  and 
punishments  were  dispensed  in  exact  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  attitude  of  the  king  and  people 
toward  the  national  religion,  signal  vengeance 
following  every  neglect  of  the  authorized  rites, 
every  insult  offered  to  the  priests,  every  profa¬ 
nation  of  the  Temple,  every  introduction  of  an 
alien  worship  ;  while  wealth,  and  glory,  and 
military  success,  and  prosperity  of  every  kind 
accompanied  the  manifestations  of  a  religious 
spirit.  And  here,  as  Chronicles  now  stands,  he 
may  be  said  to  end.  As  the  work,  however, 
was  originally  written,  he  followed  down  the 
past  into  the  present — he  related  the  recovery 
as  he  had  related  the  downfall  of  his  nation  ; 
he  placed  on  record  the  return  from  the  Cap¬ 
tivity,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  the  sec¬ 
ond  colonization  under  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus,  and  the  religious  reforms  of  Ezra.  This 
portion  of  his  work  is,  in  our  present  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  sepaiated  off 
from  the  rest,  and  made  into  a  distinct  work, 
the  Book  of  Ezra.  We  would  impress  upon 
the  biblical  student  the  incompleteness  of 
Chronicles  as  it  stands,  and  the  propriety  of 
reading  it  in  connection  with  Ezra,  and  of 
viewing  it  as  that  history  of  their  past  which 
the  “ready  scribe,”  writing  under  Longima- 
nus,  about  b.c.  456,  thought  best  fitted  to  im¬ 
press  and  improve  the  Jews  of  his  day.  G.  R. 

We  must  have  regard  to  the  period  at  which 
the  writer  of  these  books  lived,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote,  if  we 
would  understand  the  form  in  which  they  ap¬ 
pear  and  the  object  for  which  they  were  com¬ 
posed.  The  national  independence  of  Israel 
was  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  the  descendants  of 
David,  to  whom  had  been  given  the  promise  of 
a  sure  house,  survived.  The  Captivity  had 
done  its  work  ;  the  exiles,  thoroughly  cured  of 
the  old  tendency  to  idolatry,  had  been  allowed 
to  gather  on  their  ancestral  soil,  to  erect  a  tem¬ 
ple  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  Solomon,  and  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  rites  of  their  national  religion.  The 
voice  of  prophecy  had  become  silent ;  the  two 
precious  possessions  that  survived  the  Exile 
and  bound  the  present  to  the  past  were  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  religion  and  the  offspring  of 
David  ;  round  these  clustered  the  hopes  of  the 
future,  at  a  time  when  restored  Israel  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a  heathen  power  for  corporate  exist¬ 
ence  and  the  semblance  of  national  life.  At 
such  a  time  and  in  such  circumstances  an  au¬ 
thor,  taking  a  review  of  the  past  history  of  his 
nation,  saw  everything  in  a  peculiar  light,  and 
would  approach  his  work  with  a  peculiar  pur¬ 
pose.  It  had  become  a  settled  conviction  that 


Israel  had  suffered  for  unfaithfulness  in  the 
matter  of  religion  ;  and,  as  the  forms  of  relig¬ 
ion  were  more  punctiliously  observed  after  the 
Captivity,  our  author  would  look  for  the 
reigns  in  which  these  received  due  attention 
and  dwell  upon  them  as  “  the  good  old  times” 
of  the  nation’s  life,  while  he  would  perceive 
and  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  was  when  these 
were  neglected  that  the  unfaithful  kings  had 
suffered.  From  this  point  of  view  he  set  him¬ 
self  the  task  of  writing  the  whole  history  of  his 
nation,  so  as  to  sustain  the  courage  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  depressed  condition,  and  give  them 
guidance  and  hope  for  the  future.  The  encour¬ 
agement  was,  that  so  long  as  the  community, 
deprived  though  they  were  of  their  old  politi¬ 
cal  independence,  adhered  to  the  observances 
of  their  national  religion,  they  would  be  pre¬ 
served  from  mingling  among  the  nations  and 
being  lost ;  and  the  hope  was,  that  if  they  so 
remained  steadfast  to  the  covenant,  the  God  of 
•their  fathers  would  remember  “  the  sure  mer¬ 
cies  of  David,”  and  would,  in  His  good  time, 
“restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel.”  Such  a 
book,  in  short,  would  contribute  not  a  little  to 
keep  alive  the  persistent  separate  existence  of 
the  Jewish  race,  which  is  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  features  of  history,  and  to  stamp  upon 
their  later  religious  life  the  character  which  it 
retained  for  the  succeeding  centuries.  The 
book  was  at  once  the  result  of  the  new  impulse 
that  had  been  given  to  the  observance  of  the 
law  at  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  tend  to  foster  the  same  adherence  to  the 
forms  of  worship  as  the  sole  remaining  bond  of 
Israel’s  union  and  the  mark  of  their  separation 
from  the  heathen  nations.  J.  Robertson. 

Probable  Date. — That  the  Book  of  Chronicles 
was  composed  after  the  return  from  the  Cap¬ 
tivity  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  closing  pas¬ 
sage,  but  from  other  portions  of  it.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  1  Chron.  9  : 10-16  with  Neh.  11  : 10-17 
will  show  that  almost  the  whole  of  1  Chron.  9 
belongs  to  the  period  after  the  Captivity.  1 
Chron.  3  of  the  same  part  of  the  work  contains 
a  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel 
(verses  19-24),  which  is  continued  down  to,  at 
least,  the  third  generation.  The  evidence  of 
style  accords  with  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  contents.  The  phraseology  is  similar  to 
that  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  all  books 
written  after  the  Exile.  It  has  numerous  Ara¬ 
maean  forms,  and  at  least  one  word  derived 
from  the  Persian.  The  date  cannot  therefore 
well  be  earlier  than  b.c.  538,  but  may  be  later, 
and  is  indeed  thought  by  some  to  be  very  con¬ 
siderably  later.  If  Ezra  was  the  author,  the 
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date  could  not  well  be  much  later  than  b.c. 
435,  for  Ezra  probably  died  about  that  time. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  contents  or  style  of  the 
work  to  make  the  date  b.c.  450-435  improba¬ 
ble.  B.  C. 

Sources  Used  by  the  Author.  For  the  period 
from  Saul  to  Zedekiah,  which  forms  the  chief 
subject  of  his  work,  the  author  of  Chronicles 
seems  to  have  possessed  and  used  :  (1)  A  gen¬ 
eral  history,  called  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel  and  J udah  (or  J udah  and  Israel),  which 
had  probably  been  compiled  before  his  day 
from  the  two  earlier  separate  works  used  by 
the  author  of  Kings — the  Book  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  and  the  Book  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  ;  (2)  our 
present  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  ;  and  (3)  a 
number  of  works,  more  full  and  ample  in  their 
details  than  any  of  these  three,  treating  of  cer¬ 
tain  periods,  usually  of  the  reigns  of  particu¬ 
lar  monarchs,  the  composition  of  a  succession 
of  prophets,  and  the  real  ultimate  sources  from 
which  the  general  histories  had  been  compiled 
by  their  writers.  Of  these,  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  are  mentioned  by  the  author  of  Chroni¬ 
cles  in  the  course  of  his  work  (1  Chron.  27  :  24  ; 
29  :  29  ;  2  Chron.  9  :  29  ;  12  : 15  ;  13  :  22  ;  20  :  34  ; 
24  :  27  ;  26  •  22  ;  32  :  32) ;  but  it  is  quite  possible, 
or  rather  very  probable,  that  he  possessed  others 
besides  those  which  he  has  named. 

For  the  period  from  the  Creation  to  the  death 
of  Saul,  which  forms  the  subject  of  1  Chron. 
1-8,  the  writer  of  Chronicles  possessed  and 
used  :  (1)  The  historical  Books  of  our  present 
Scriptures,  from  Genesis  down  to  Ruth  ;  and 
(2)  various  other  documents,  genealogical  and 
historical,  of  which  the  exact  nature  cannot  be 
stated,  but  which  appear  to  have  been  in  many 
cases  exceedingly  ancient  and  curious.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  genealogies  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  numerous  important  points  of  family 
history,  were  carefully  preserved  by  the  “  chiefs 
of  the  fathers”  in  almost  all  the  Israelite  tribes, 
and  were  even  carried  through  the  trying  time 
of  the  Captivity,  so  that  the  writer  of  Chroni¬ 
cles  could  make  use  of  them.  A  large  portion 
of  his  introductory  section  (1  Chron.  1-8)  con¬ 
sists  of  statements  unsupported  by  the  earlier 
Scriptures  ;  and  these  the  author  must  have 
drawn  from  such  (comparatively  speaking)  pri¬ 
vate  sources  as  have  been  indicated.  B.  C. 

Relation  of  the  Books  of  Kings  to  those  of 
Chronicles.  It  is  manifest,  and  is  universally 
admitted,  that  the  former  is  by  far  the  older 
work.  While  the  Books  of  Chronicles  were 
written  especially  for  the  Jews  after  their  re¬ 
turn  from  Babylon,  the  Book  of  Kings  was 


written  for  the  whole  of  Israel  before  their 
common  national  existence  was  hopelessly 
quenched.  Another  comparison  of  considera¬ 
ble  interest  between  the  two  histories  may  be 
drawn  in  respect  to  the  main  design,  that  de¬ 
sign  having  a  marked  relation  both  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  station  of  the  supposed  writers  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  their  country  at  the 
times  of  their  writing.  Jeremiah  was  himself 
a  prophet.  He  lived  while  the  prophetic  office 
was  in  full  vigor,  in  his  own  person,  in  Eze¬ 
kiel  and  Daniel,  and  many  others  both  true 
and  false.  In  his  eyes,  as  in  truth,  the  main 
cause  of  the  fearful  calamities  of  his  country¬ 
men  was  their  rejection  and  contempt  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  his  mouth  and  that  of  the 
other  prophets  ;  and  the  one  hope  of  deliver¬ 
ance  lay  in  their  hearkening  to  the  proph¬ 
ets  who  still  continued  to  speak  to  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  the  Books  of  Kings  great  prominence 
given  to  the  prophetic  office.  Ezra  was  only  a 
priest.  In  his  days  the  prophetic  office  had 
wholly  fallen  into  abeyance.  That  evidence 
of  the  Jews  being  the  people  of  God,  which 
consisted  in  the  presence  of  prophets  among 
them,  was  no  more.  But  to  the  men  of  his 
generation,  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  God’s  favor  to  their  race  was  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  Levitical 
worship,  and  the  wonderful  and  providential 
renewal  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  The  chief 
instrument,  too,  for  preserving  the  Jewish  rem¬ 
nant  from  absorption  into  the  mass  of  heathen¬ 
ism,  and  for  maintaining  their  national  life  till 
the  coming  of  Messiah,  was  the  maintenance  of 
the  Temple,  its  ministers,  and  its  services. 
Hence  we  see  at  once  that  the  chief  care  of  a 
good  and  enlightened  Jew  of  the  age  of  Ezra, 
and  all  the  more  if  he  were  himself  a  priest, 
would  naturally  be  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
Levitical  ritual  and  the  dignity  of  the  Leviti¬ 
cal  caste.  And  in  compiling  a  history  of  the 
past  glories  of  his  race,  he  would  as  naturally 
select  such  passages  as  especially  bore  upon 
the  sanctity  of  the  priestly  office,  and  show  the 
deep  concern  taken  by  their  ancestors  in  all 
that  related  to  the  honor  of  God’s  house,  and 
the  support  of  His  ministering  servants. 
Hence  the  Levitical  character  of  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  and  the  presence  of  several  detailed 
narratives  not  found  in  the  Books  of  Kings, 
and  the  more  frequent  reference  to  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  may  most  naturally  and  simply  be 
accounted  for,  without  resorting  to  the  absurd 
hypothesis  that  the  ceremonial  law  was  an  in- 
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vention  subsequent  to  the  Captivity.  More¬ 
over,  upon  the  principle  that  the  sacred  writers 
were  influenced  by  natural  feelings  in  their  se¬ 
lection  of  their  materials,  it  seems  most  appro¬ 
priate  that  while  the  prophetical  writer  in 
Kings  deals  very  fully  with  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  in  which  the  prophets  were  much  more 
illustrious  than  in  Judah,  the  Levitical  writer, 
on  the  contrary,  should  concentrate  all  his 
thoughts  round  Jerusalem,  where  alone  the 
Levitical  caste  had  all  its  power  and  functions, 
and  should  dwell  upon  all  the  instances  pre¬ 
served  in  existing  muniments  of  the  deeds  and 
even  the  minutest  ministrations  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  as  well  as  of  their  faithfulness  and 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

From  the  comparison  of  parallel  narratives 
in  the  two  books,  it  appears  that  the  results  are 
precisely  what  would  naturally  arise  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  writer  of 
Chronicles,  having  the  Books  of  Kings  before 


him,  and  to  a  great  extent  making  those  books 
the  basis  of  his  own,  but  also  having  his  own 
personal  views,  predilections,  and  motives  in 
writing,  composing  for  a  different  age,  and  for 
people  under  very  different  circumstances,  and, 
moreover,  having  before  him  the  original  au¬ 
thorities  from  which  the  Books  of  Kings  were 
compiled,  as  well  as  some  others,  naturally  re¬ 
arranged  the  older  narrative  as  suited  his  pur¬ 
pose  and  his  tastes,  gave  in  full  passages  which 
the  other  had  abridged,  inserted  what  had  been 
wholly  omitted,  omitted  some  things  which 
the  other  had  inserted,  including  nearly  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
showed  the  color  of  his  own  mind,  not  only  in 
the  nature  of  the  passages  which  he  selected 
from  the  ancient  documents,  but  in  the  reflec¬ 
tions  which  he  frequently  adds  upon  the  events 
which  he  relates,  and  possibly  also  in  the  turn 
given  to  some  of  the  speeches  which  he  re¬ 
cords.  P.  S. 


Section  3. 

DATED  EVENTS  FROM  JEROBOAM  TO  THE  EXILE. 
By  Professor  Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.D. 


PREFATORY  STATEMENTS. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  chron¬ 
ological  data  of  the  Bible  should,  first  of  all, 
fix  in  his  mind  certain  facts  in  regard  to  the 
mode  in  which  dates  are  given  in  the  Bible, 
and  certain  other  facts  in  regard  to  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  biblical  chronology  with  other  chronol¬ 
ogy.  Without  this  he  is  sure  to  misapprehend 
the  questions  involved.  With  a  few  simple 
facts  in  mind,  it  is  actually  less  work  for  the 
average  reader  to  perform  the  arithmetical  oper¬ 
ations  required,  and  so  reach  conclusions  for 
himself  as  to  the  dates,  than  it  is  to  read  what 
scholars  have  written,  and  thus  form  an  opinion 
based  upon  the  opinions  of  others. 

1.  The  ordinary  regnal  years,  in  the  Bible, 
are  natural  years  determined  by  observation, 
beginning  with  a  new  moon  near  the  spring 
equinox.  There  are  several  clear  instances  in 
which  the  months  of  the  year  are  counted  from 
this  terminus  (Ex.  xii.  2,  3,  6,  18,  cf.  xiii.  4, 
xvi.  1,  xl.  2,  17,  etc.,  2  Chron.  xxix.  17,  xxxv. 
1,  1  Ki.  vi.  1,  2  Chron.  iii.  2,  xxx.  2,  13,  Esth. 
viii.  9,  12,  1  Ki.  viii.  2#  etc.),  and  no  perfectly 
clear  instances  of  their  being  counted  from  any 


other  terminus.  Whether  the  Israelites,  for  the 
period  between  Solomon  and  the  exile,  knew 
of  any  other  way  of  counting  the  years  is  a 
thing  which  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny  ;  but  at 
least, .  for  this  period,  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  the  hypothesis  of  different  sorts  of  years 
has  any  real  utility. 

2.  The  Bible  method  is  to  count  by  units  only, 
disregarding  fractions.  The  best  instance  by 
which  to  fix  this  in  mind  is  that  of  the  three  days 
during  which  our  Saviour  lay  in  the  grave.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  commonly  received  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  matter,  the  three  days  were  Friday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday  ;  though,  counting  from 
sunset  to  sunset,  He  lay  there  only  an  hour  or 
two  or  less  of  Friday,  and  less  than  twelve 
hours  of  Sunday.  When  the  New  Testament 
writers  say  that  He  was  in  the  grave  three  days 
(in  Matt.  xii.  40,  “  three  days  and  nights”)  they 
do  not  intend  to  be  understood  that  He  was 
there  seventy-two  hours,  but  only  that  He  was 
there  during  some  part  of  the  time  covered  by 
three  successive  periods  of  twenty-four  hours 
each.  Exactly  the  same  method  is  adopted  in 
counting  the  years  that  the  kings  reigned. 
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3.  This  way  of  counting  is  unambiguous  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  case  of  the  broken  year  in  which 
one  reign  ends  and  the  next  begins.  The  broken 
year  is  always  counted ,  in  full,  to  the  closing 
reign.  Usually  the  “  first  year”  of  the  new 
reign  is  the  one  that  begins  with  the  following 
new  year.  Thus  the  year  1889  is  the  last  year 
of  Cleveland,  and  the  year  1893  the  last  year  of 
Harrison.  By  the  usual  wTay  of  counting,  the 
first  year  of  Harrison  is  1890,  and  the  first  year 
of  Cleveland’s  second  administration  is  1894, 
and  each  reign  is  four  years.  By  the  method 
adopted  in  the  Assyrian  records,  which  are  in 
this  respect  strictly  parallel  to  the  biblical  rec¬ 
ords,  an  official  act  performed  by  Harrison  in 
1889,  or  by  Cleveland  in  1893,  would  be  as¬ 
signed,  not  to  his  “  first  year,”  but  to  his  “  ac¬ 
cession  year  ;”  or  some  other  like  way  of  des¬ 
ignating  the  year  would  be  used.  According 
to  this  mode  of  speaking,  a  king  may  actually 
be  on  the  throne  nearly  a  year  before  his  “  first 
year”  begins. 

But  there  is  sometimes  a  variation  from  this 
way  of  speaking,  and  one  which  leads  to  am¬ 
biguities.  Sometimes  the  broken  year  is  also 
counted  to  the  following  reign.  The  year  1889, 
for  example,  already  counted  as  the  fourth  year 
of  Cleveland,  may  also  be  counted  as  the  first 
year  of  Harrison.  In  this  case  Harrison’s  reign 
will  be  five  years,  and  not  four,  and  the  year 
1893  will  be  his  fifth  year.  This  way  of  count¬ 
ing  appears  occasionally  in  the  Assyrian  rec¬ 
ords.  In  the  Bible  it  is  commonly  used  in 
counting  the  reigns  of  the  first  four  dynasties 
of  the  northern  kingdom,  and  exceptionally 
elsewhere. 

This  peculiarity  is  important.  For  example, 
in  1  Ki.  xv.  1,  we  are  told  that  Abijam  reigned 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jeroboam.  Presump¬ 
tively  this  means  that  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
was  the  year  corresponding  to  the  eighteenth 
of  Jeroboam  ;  but  instead,  it  may  possibly 
mean  that  his  first  year  is  the  one  that  began 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  of  Jeroboam,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  his  actual  accession  oc¬ 
curred  at  some  time  during  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Jeroboam.  It  is  vital  to  the  understanding 
of  the  statement  that  we  determine  in  which  of 
these  two  senses  it  is  used.  This  can  be  done 
beyond  a  doubt,  in  nearly  every  case,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  succession  of  cardinal  numbers,  as 
given  in  the  Bible,  with  the  succession  of  ordi¬ 
nal  numbers  ;  and  it  can  be  determined  in  no 
other  way.  All  other  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  difficulties  in  the  case  (by  making  averages, 
for  example,  or  by  emending  the  text,  or  by 
supposing  artificial  modes  of  counting,  or  years 


of  different  sorts)  are  entirely  fallacious,  except 
as  they  are  based  on  the  previous  correct  per¬ 
forming  of  this  work  of  comparison  between 
the  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers. 

4.  The  most  convenient  point  of  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  biblical  chronology  of  the  kings  and 
the  chronology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and 
of  modern  times  is  given  in  the  fact  that  the 
first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
was  604  B.C.  He  became  king  at  some  time 
during  B.C.  605,  the  year  before  his  “  first 
year.”  His  first  year  was  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah  (Jer.  xxv.  1,  and 
other  passages).  It  is  important  to  note  here 
that  the  Ussher  chronology,  as  found  in  the 
margins  of  our  Bibles,  wrongly  gives  this  date 
as  606  B.C.,  and  thus  throws  all  synchronisms 
based  upon  it  about  two  years  out  of  their  true 
relations. 

5.  In  using  the  extra-biblical  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  we  need  to  emphasize  the  principle 
of  going  as  n'ear  to  the  original  sources  as  possible. 
Secondary  treatments  of  Assyrian  and  Baby¬ 
lonian  history  are  numerous  and  conflicting  ; 
the  primary  statements  in  which  this  history 
comes  into  contact  wTith  that  recorded  in  the 
Bible  are  much  better  ascertained  than  any  of 
the  theories  built  upon  them. 

These  primary  statements  exist  for  us  in  three 
different  forms  :  First,  the  original  slabs,  tab¬ 
lets,  and  other  inscriptions  themselves  ;  second, 
photographs  or  other  accurate  copies  in  the 
original  languages  ;  third,  translations.  Much 
is  still  in  dispute  in  regard  to  the  translation  of 
these  records  ;  but,  fortunately,  a  large  part  of 
the  material  that  bears  on  chronological  ques¬ 
tions  is  undisputed,  and  is  of  the  kind  that  can 
be  studied  as  well  in  translations  as  in  the  orig¬ 
inal.  Fortunately,  also,  much  of  it  is  accessible 
in  English  translations.  One  who  is  an  expert 
in  the  originals  would  criticise  sharply  much 
of  the  translation  work  that  has  been  done,  and 
would  emphasize  the  fact  that  only  a  part  of 
the  records  is  available  in  translations.  But 
only  in  rare  instances  would  he  either  differ  with 
the  translations,  or  add  to  them,  in  the  facts 
that  bear  on  biblical  chronology. 

The  following  easily  accessible  books  in  Eng¬ 
lish  constitute  a  fairly  good  working  library  for 
these  studies  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  these  one  can 
find  his  way  to  the  entire  literature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  : 

Records  of  the  Past,  old  series.  Twelve  small 
volumes.  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons,  London. 

Records  of  the  Past,  new  series.  Six  small 
volumes.  Same  publishers. 

George  Smith’s  Assyrian  Canon. 
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George  Smith’s  Assyrian  Discoveries. 

Schrader’s  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old 
Testament. 

Aset  of  the  Transactions  and  a  set  of  the 
Proceedings  of  The  Society  of  Biblical  Archae¬ 
ology. 

A  large  amount  of  additional  material  is  to 
be  found  in  volumes  and  in  journals  of  learned 
societies  and  other  periodicals. 

6.  The  most  important  sources  for  Oriental 
chronology,  for  the  period  now  under  consider¬ 
ation,  are  the  following  : 

First.  The  biblical  numerals. 

Second.  The  history  contained  in  the  Bible, 
often  throwing  light  on  the  numerals. 

Third.  The  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon,  a  list 
of  officers,  one  officer  for  every  year,  contain¬ 
ing,  in  the  imperfect  copies  now  known,  about 
265  names,  in  a  series  backward  from  B.C.  647. 
The  existing  copies  date,  perhaps,  from  a  time 
before  the  downfall  of  Assyria.  There  are 
some  slight  discrepancies,  but  the  Canon  is  in 
a  high  degree  trustworthy.  Some  copies  have 
historical  notes  appended,  and  these  are  not  al¬ 
ways  confirmed  by  the  other  Assyrian  records. 
Translations  may  be  found  in  Smith’s  Assyrian 
Canon,  in  Records  of  the  Past,  new  series,  vol. 
ii.,  in  Schrader,  vol.  ii.,  in  the  Assyrische  Lese- 
stucke  of  Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  and  in 
other  works. 

Fourth.  Assyrian  records,  variously  throw¬ 
ing  light  on  the  Canon.  Among  these  are  an¬ 
nals  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  Sargon,  Sennacherib, 
Esar-haddon,  Assur-bani-pal,  and  other  kings, 
giving  dated  accounts  of  their  exploits,  year 
by  year  ;  and  other  accounts,  less  well  dated, 
of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  and  others. 

Fifth.  Ancient  Babylonian  documents,  espe¬ 
cially  what  may  be  called,  in  a  general  way, 
the  Babylonian  Chronicles,  written  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  period  or  earlier,  including  lists  of  kings, 
with  the  years  they  reigned,  other  lists  with 
dated  records  of  exploits  in  the  reign  of  each 
king,  and  the  so-called  “  synchronous  history” 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  These  documents 
carry  the  chronology  back  to  a  very  early  date, 
but  they  are  so  marred  at  various  places  as  to 
break  up  the  continuity  of  it.  Translations 
may  be  found  in  the  new  series  of  the  Records 
of  the  Past,  vols.  i.,  iv.,  v. 

Sixth.  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  a  list  of  Gre¬ 
cian,  Persian,  and  Babylonian  kings,  with  the 
years  of  their  reigns,  back  to  747  B.C.  Made 
after  Christ  by  an  Alexandrian  astronomer,  and 
undervalued  in  the  Ussher  chronology,  but  now 
certainly  known  to  be  correct.  The  part  of  it 
that  belongs  to  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 


periods  may  be  found  in  Smith’s  Canon  and  in 
Records  of  the  Past,  new  series,  vol.  i. 

Seventh.  Calculated  eclipses,  especially  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  B.C.  763,  the  tenth  year  of 
Assur-daan,  king  of  Assyria. 

Eighth.  Certain  “  long  numbers.”  See  notes 
on  A.Di.  241,  265,  361,  390,  396. 

7.  All  continuous  chronology  earlier  than  the 
accession  of  Assur-daan  of  Assyria,  773  B.C., 
and  all  continuous  biblical  chronology  earlier  than 
the  accession  of  Hezekiah,  723  B.  C. ,  is  conjectural, 
and  is  in  dispute.  Back  to  these  dates  the 
sources  j  ust,  mentioned  substantially  agree,  and 
we  have  independent  lines  of  evidence,  one 
confirming  the  other.  The  possible  differences 
of  opinion  are  differences  as  to  details.  But  for 
the  time  immediately  before  773  B.C.  we  have 
only  the  Bible,  vaguely  confirmed  by  the  long 
numbers  of  Josephus  and  the  Assyrian  eponym 
list,  and  these,  as  commonly  interpreted,  are  in 
contradiction.  Assyriologists  insist  that  the 
list  of  eponyms  is  continuous  ;  and  if  it  is,  it 
makes  the  interval  between  Jehu  and  Hezekiah 
about  fifty  years  less  than  the  numbers  in  the 
Bible  apparently  make  it.  It  is  supposable 
that  either  the  one  chronology  or  the  other  is 
false.  Again,  it  is  supposable  that  there  is  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  Assyrian  list, 
which  is,  at  a  point  just  earlier  than  773  B.C., 
unsupported  by  any  strong  evidence.  Still, 
again,  it  is  supposable  that  the  Bible  numbers 
overlap  each  other,  and  can  be  so  understood 
as  to  fit  the  shorter  period.  The  problem  may 
some  time  be  solved,  but  at  present  it  is  un¬ 
solved — that  is,  there  is  no  one  solution  that 
can  positively  be  proved  to  be  true,  and  none 
in  which  men  generally  agree.  And  most  of 
the  dates  for  the  kings  between  Jehu  and  Heze¬ 
kiah  are  involved  in  these  unsettled  interpreta¬ 
tions. 

8.  For  the  period  before  Hezekiah,  therefore, 
it  is  not  claimed  that  the  dates  in  the  following 
list  are  known  to  be  correct ;  it  is  only  claimed 
that  they  are  the  dates  that  seem  to  be  given  in 
the  Bible.  Taking  the  Bible  statements  at  their 
apparent  value,  these  dates  are  exact,  within 
very  narrow  limits  of  variation.  Any  person 
can  verify  them,  with  arithmetical  certainty, 
by  beginning  at  604  B.C.  and  working  forward 
or  backward.  So  far  there  is  really  no  room 
for  doubt.  Whether  this  apparent  meaning  of 
the  Bible  numbers  is  the  true  meaning  is  an¬ 
other  question.  Most  of  the  published  schemes 
assume  that  it  is  not  the  true  meaning.  They 
do  not  profess  to  give  the  Bible  numerals  sim¬ 
ply,  but  these  numerals  so  corrected  or  inter¬ 
preted  as  to  make  them  consistent  with  the 
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facts  ;  but  none  of  these  schemes  succeeds  in 
winning  acceptance  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others.  It  seems  to  me  better,  therefore,  not 
to  attempt  a  final  statement  of  the  chronology, 
but  simply  to  give  the  Bible  numbers  at  their 
apparent  value. 

9.  The  date  982  B.C.  for  Ihe  first  year  of 
Jeroboam  and  Relioboam  (the  date  with  which 
our  list  begins)  may  be  verified  by  beginning 
at  604  B.C.  and  working  back  to  it ;  but  it 
seems  well  to  give,  at  the  outset,  a  more  com¬ 
pact  verification  of  it.  The  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  of  Judah  was  604  B.C.  To  604  add 
the  previous  3  years  of  Jehoiakim,  the  31  years 
of  Josiah  (2  Ki.  xxii.  1),  the  2  years  of  Amon 
(2  Ki.  xxi.  19),  the  55  years  of  Manasseh  (2  Ki. 
xxi.  1),  the  29  years  of  Hezekiah  (2  Ki.  xviii.  2), 
the  16  years  of  Ahaz  (2  Ki.  xvi.  2),  the  16  years 
of  Jotham  (2  Ki.  xv.  33),  and  the  52  years  of 
Uzziah  (2  Ki.  xv.  2),  and  we  have  808  B.C.  for 
the  first  year  of  Uzziah.  But  a  comparison  of 
the  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers  shows  that 
the  16th  year  of  Aliaz  was  the  first  year  of 
Hezekiah,  so  that  there  is  here  the  overlapping 
of  one  year,  and  there  is  probably  another  over¬ 
lapping  of  a  year  in  the  case  of  Amon  (see  notes 
on  the  list  at  these  places).  Deducting  these 
two  years,  we  have  806  B.C.  as  the  true  first 
year  of  Uzziah,  according  to  the  Bible.  The 
first  year  of  Uzziah  was  the  27th  of  Jeroboam 
II.  (2  Ki.  xv.  1),  and  Jeroboam’s  first  year  was 
the  15th  of  Amaziah  (2  Ki.  xiv.  23).  To  806 
add  26  years  of  Jeroboam  II.,  14  years  of  Ama¬ 
ziah,  40  years  of  Joash  (2  Ki.  xii.  1),  6  years  of 
Athaliah  (2  Ki.  xi.  3),  and  90  years  (see  the  list) 
for  the  times  before  Athaliah,  and  we  have  982 
B.C.  for  the  first  year  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

If  we  assume  that  the  Assyrian  eponym  list 
is  continuous  throughout,  but  otherwise  retain 
this  computation  unmodified,  the  date  for  the 
beginning  of  the  two  kingdoms  will  be  reduced 
to  931  B.C.  This  is  about  the  date  assigned  by 
most  Assyrian  scholars.  By  variant  counting, 
either  of  these  dates  might  be  made  a  year  or 
two  more  or  a  year  or  two  less.  As  the  evi¬ 
dence  now  stands,  these  two  dates  for  the  be¬ 


ginning  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  based  on 
primary  evidence.  The  different  dates  for  this 
event  given  in  recent  chronological  schemes 
are  mainly  either  compromises  between  these 
two  or  attempts  to  reconcile  them. 

This  date,  as  given  in  the  margins  of  our 
Bibles,  is  975  B.C.,  7  years  less  than  that  given 
in  our  list.  This  difference  is  accounted  for  as 
follows  :  First,  the  marginal  chronology  short¬ 
ens  the  period  by  11  years  by  assuming  a  co¬ 
reign  (of  which  there  is  neither  proof  nor  dis¬ 
proof)  of  Jeroboam  II.  with  his  father  (2  Ki. 
xv.  1).  On  the  other  hand,  it  incorrectly  length¬ 
ens  the  period  two  years  by  taking  608  B.C.  as 
the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Further,  it 
does  not  count  one  of  the  years  of  Amon  as 
overlapping,  and  thus  gains  a  year.  Thus  the 
11  years  of  difference  are  reduced  to  8  years, 
leaving  one  year  to  be  accounted  for  by  varia¬ 
tion  of  method.  Except  for  these  differences 
and  others  depending  upon  them,  the  variations 
between  our  list  and  the  marginal  chronology 
arc  slight. 

9.  In  the  list  the  events  are  dated  in  years 

A. Di.  (Anno  Discidii,  the  year  of  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom),  as  well  as  in  years  B.C. 
This  has  two  important  advantages  :  First,  it 
is  easier  to  work  with  an  increasing  series  of 
numerals  than  with  a  decreasing  series,  as  years 

B. C.  must  necessarily  be.  Second,  it  enables 
us  to  block  together  in  their  proper  relations 
the  earlier  events,  in  regard  to  which  we  can 
only  conjecture  the  proper  date  in  years  B.C. 
It  gives  us  a  method,  for  example,  by  which 
we  can  make  an  accurate  and  intelligible  state¬ 
ment  of  the  synchronisms  between  Shalmaneser 
II.  and  Ahab  and  Jehu,  even  if  there  be  an  un¬ 
certainty  of  half  a  century  as  to  the  date  B.C. 
when  these  events  occurred  ;  and  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  advantage. 

The  list  does  not  contain  all  the  dated  events  ; 
and  conjectural  dates  and  dates  of  particular 
prophecies  are  inserted  only  when  they  serve 
to  throw  light  on  the  continuity  of  the  his¬ 
tory. 


B.C.  A.Di. 

982  1  1st  y.  of  Jeroboam  ;  1st  y.  of  Relioboam  (1  Ki.  xii.,  2  Cliron.  x.)  ;  Shemaiah  ; 

Jedo  (wrongly  transliterated  Iddo,  2  Cliron.  ix.  29  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  VIII.  ix.,  1  Ki. 
xiii.);  Ahijaii. 


980  3  Relioboam  forsakes  the  way  of  David  (2  Cliron.  xi.  17,  xii.  1). 

978  5  Invasion  of  Shishak  (1  Ki.  xiv.  25,  2  Cliron.  xii.  2). 

966  17  17th  y.  of  Relioboam  ;  his  death,  and  accession  of  Abijam  (1  Ki.  xiv.  21,  31, 

2  Cliron.  xii.  13). 
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965  18 

963  20 

962  21 

961  22 

960  23 

956  27 

948  35 

947  36 

941  42 

937  46 

936  47 

935  48 

932  51 

926  57 


18tli  y.  of  Jeroboam  ;  1st  y.  of  Abijam  (1  Ki.  xv.  1,  2  Chron.  xiii.  1). 

20tli  y.  of  Jeroboam  ;  3rd  y.  of  Abijam  ;  liis  death,  and  accession  of  Asa  (1  Ki. 
xv.  2,  8,  2  Chron.  xiii.  2). 

1st  y.  of  Asa,  following  20th  y.  of  Jeroboam  (1  Ki.  xv.  9)  ;  2nd  y.  of  Rimman- 
nirari  II.,  king  of  Assyria,  the  first  king  within  the  limits  of  the  existing  copies 
of  the  Assyrian  Eponym  list.* * * § 

22nd  y.  of  Jeroboam  ;  his  death  (1  Ki.  xiv.  20) ;  1st  y.  of  Nadab,  and  2nd  of  Asa 
(1  Ki.  xv.  25). 

2nd  y.  of  Nadab  ;  his  death  (1  Ki.  xv.  25) ;  1st  y.  of  Baasha  and  3rd  y.  of  Asa 
(1  Ki.  xv.  28,  33). 

Jehoshaphat  born  (1  Ki.  xxii.  41,  42). 

Ten  years  of  quiet  (2  Chron.  xiv.  1). 

Invasion  of  Zerah  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9). 

15th  y.  of  Asa,  and  great  religious  gathering  (2  Chron.  xv.  10) ;  Oded  (2  Chron. 

xv.  8)  ;  Azariaii,  son  of  Oded  (2  Chron.  xv.  1). 

“  36tli  y.  of  the  kingdom  of  Asa”  (2  Chron.  xvi.  1)  ;  f  war  with  Baasha  (2  Chron. 

xvi.  1  sq.,  1  Ki.  xv.  16  sq.)  ;  Hanani  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7)  ;  Asa’s  league  with 
Benhadad  against  Baasha. 

1st  y.  of  Tiglath-uras  II.  of  Assyria. 

24th  y.  of  Baasha  and  26th  of  Asa  ;  death  of  Baasha  (1  Ki.  xv.  33) ;  1st  y.  of 
Elah  (1  Ki.  xvi.  8-10) ;  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani  (perhaps  earlier,  1  Ki.  xvi.  1). 

2nd  y.  of  Elah  and  27th  of  Asa  ;  Zimri  (1  Ki.  xvi.  10,  15) ;  1st  y.  of  Omri  over 
part  of  northern  Israel  (1  Ki.  xvi.  16,  23,  29). 

Tibni  (1  Ki.  xvi.  21). 

1st  y.  of  Assur-nazir-pal  of  Assyria. 

Marriage  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  (1  Ki.  xvi.  31)  ;  \  Omri  reconquers  Moab  (2  Ki.  i.  1, 
and  the  Moabite  Slone). § 

Omri  is  king — probably  sole  king,  on  the  death  of  Tibni — 31st  of  Asa  (1  Ki.  xvi. 
23),  probably  just  at  the  close  of  the  30th  of  Asa  (Jos.  Ant.  VIII.  xii.  5) ; 
Jehoram  of  Judah  born  (2  Ki.  viii.  16,  17). 

Omri  moves  the  capital  to  Samaria,  six  years  after  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
dates  given  for  his  accession — either  A.Di.  52  or  56  (1  Ki.  xvi.  23,  24). 

11th  y.  of  Omri  ;  Jehoshaphat  becomes  co-regnant  with  Asa  (Sept,  of  1  Ki.  xvi. 
28,  perhaps). 


*  This  is  computed,  of  course,  according  to  the  apparent  value  of  the  Bible  numerals.  There 
is  a  definite  and  exact  synchronism,  in  the  time  of  Ahab  and  Jehu,  between  the  biblical  and  the 
Assyrian  dates  (see  note  at  B.C.  905)  ;  and  by  comparing  the  numerals  back  from  that  date,  we 
obtain  the  dates  for  Rimman-nirari  II.  On  the  supposition  that  the  Assyrian  list  is  continuous, 
the  second  year  of  Rimman-nirari  is  911  B.C.,  and  this  is  the  date  actually  accepted  by  most  Assy¬ 
rian  scholars. 

In  different  Assyriological  works  this  name,  like  many  other  Assyrian  names,  appears  in  sev¬ 
eral  different  forms,  some  of  them  bearing  no  resemblance  one  to  another.  Those  who  deal  with 
these  matters  have  to  learn  to  identify  particular  men,  no  matter  for  the  different  forms  their 
names  may  take. 

f  Here  and  in  the  previous  verse  the  numerals  cannot  refer  to  the  personal  reiirn  of  Asa,  for 
the  35th  and  36th  years  of  his  personal  reign  came  after  the  death  of  Baasha.  The  hypothesis 
that  here  is  a  genuine  case  of  reckoning  in  years  A.Di.  fits  well  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 

\  This  marriage  cannot  have  been  much  earlier  than  this  date,  for  it  certainly  did  not  take 
place  till  after  Omri  came  to  the  throne  ;  and  it  cannot  have  been  much  later,  for  the  grandson 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  was  22  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  A.Di.  90  (2  Ki.  viii.  25,  26). 

§  The  Moabite  Stone  says"  according  to  the  reading  that  now  seems  to  be  preferred,  that  the 
oppression  of  Moab,  in  tlie  days  of  Omri  and  part  of  the  days  of  his  “  son,”  lasted  40  years. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  the  40  years  closed  before  the  overthrow  of  Omri’s  dynasty,  which 
occurred  A.Di.  90,  hence  Omri’s  conquest  of  Moab  was  earlier  than  A.Di.  50. 
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925 

924 

922 

921 

919 

916 

915 


911 

910 

909 

907 

906 


905 


904 


12th  y.  of  Omri  ;  38th  y.  of  Asa  ;  1st  y.  of  Ahab  (1  Ki.  xvi.  29)  ;  2nd  y.  of 
Jehoshaphat  (Sept,  of  1  Ki.  xvi.  28).* * * § 

59  Asa’s  disease,  his  39th  y.  (1  Ki.  xv.  23,  2  Chron.  xvi.  12). 

61  41st  y.  of  Asa  ;  his  death  and  accession  of  Jehoshaphat  (1  Ki.  xv.  10,  2  Chron. 

xvi.  13,  xvii.  1). 

62  1st  y.  of  Jehoshaphat,  following  4tli  y.  of  Ahab  (1  Ki.  xxii.  41). 

“  Strengthened  himself  against  Israel”  (2  Chron.  xvii.  1). 

64  3rd  y.  of  Jehoshaphat  ;  teaching  (2  Chron.  xvii.  7-9). 

67  Marriage  of  Jehoram  and  Atlialiah  (2  Chron.  xviii.  1,  cf.  1  Ki.  xxii.,  2  Chron. 

xxii.  2,  xxi.  6,  2  Ki.  viii.  18,  25,  26,  etc.).f 

68  Ahaziali  of  Judah  born,  22  years  before  the  close  of  the  11th  y.  of  Jehoram  of 

Israel  (2  Ki.  viii.  25,  26,  ix.  29,  see  A.Di.  90). 

Shunammite’s  son  promised,  etc.  (2  Ki.  iv.  16)  ;  Elisha4 
Ahab  persecutes  the  prophets  (1  Ki.  xviii.  4,  etc.). 

72  25th  y.  of  Assur-nazir-pal  of  Assyria,  his  death,  and  accession  of  Shalmaneser  II. 

73  1st  y.  of  Shalmaneser  II. 

Close  of  the  3|  years  of  drought,  etc.  (1  Ki.  xvii.-xix.)  ;  Elijah. 

74  Shalmaneser  on  the  Orontes,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Lebanon  ;  his  2nd  y. 

76  1st  defeat  of  Benhadad  by  Ahab  (1  Ki.  xx.  1-22). 

77  2nd  defeat  of  Benhadad  (1  Ki.  xx.  22-43,  xxii.  1,  2)  ;  followed  by  3  years  of  peace 

with  Syria,  the  “  third  year”  being  the  last  y.  of  Ahab. 

Naboth  (1  Ki.  xxi.). 

78  17th  y.  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  1st  y.  of  Ahaziah  of  Israel  (1  Ki.  xxii.  51) ;  it  is  a 

co-reign,  as  the  y.  is  the  21st  of  Ahab  ;  6th  y.  of  Shalmaneser,  when  he  defeated 
a  coalition  of  which  Benhadad  was  chief  and  Ahab  one  of  the  allies.^ 

79  22nd  y.  of  Ahab  (1  Ki.  xvi.  29)  ;  his  death  ;  Micaiah,  son  of  Imlali  (1  Ki.  xxii.)  ; 

2nd  y.  of  Ahaziah  ;  his  death  (1  Ki.  xxii.  51,  2  Ki.  i.) ;  revolt  of  Mesha  (2  Ki.  i. 
1,  and  Moabite  Stone) ;  Jehoshaphat’s  shipping  alliance  with  Ahaziah  (1  Ki. 
xxii.  48,  49)  ;  Eliezer,  son  of  Dodavah  (2  Chron.  xx.  37)  ;  fire  from  heaven 


*  The  Septuagint  may  be  correct  in  assigning  this  co-reign  to  Jehoshaphat  ;  but  it  contradicts 
the  Hebrew  when  it  counts  the  co-ieign  as  a  part  of  his  25  years. 

f  Jehoram  was  now  16  or  17  years  old,  and  Atlialiah  about  the  same  age  (see  A.Di.  51  and 
before).  Their  age  proves  that  the  marriage  cannot  have  occurred  much  earlier,  and  the  age  of 
Aliaziati,  their  son  (see  A.Di.  68),  proves  that  it  cannot  have  been  later. 

\  The  king  spoken  of  in  2  Ki.  viii.  1-8  is  Jehoram  ;  for  Benhadad  of  Syria  has  not  yet  been 
succeeded  by  Hazael  ;  hence  the  raising  of  the-Shunammite’s  son  from  the  dead,  after  he  was 
“  grown”  (2  Ki.  iv.  18),  occurred  more  than  7  years  (2  Ki.  viii.  1-3)  before  the  death  of  Joram  ; 
hence  his  birth  must  have  occurred  some  years  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ahab.  As  the 
prophets  of  Jehovah  seem  at  the  time  to  have  been  safe  and  influential  (2  Ki.  iv.  13,  for  instance), 
we  are  safe  in  placing  it  before  Ahab’s  persecution  of  the  prophets  began.  It  does  not  follow 
that  Elisha  was  senior  to  Elijah,  but  only  that  this  incident  is  earlier  than  any  incident  that  is 
related  of  Elijah. 

§  This  synchronism  is  perfectly  definite.  Shalmaneser  says  that  he  defeated  Ahab,  in  coalition 
with  Benhadad,  the  6th  y.  of  his  own  reign,  and  received  tribute  from  Jehu  the  18th  year  ;  hence 
the  6th  y.  of  Shalmaneser  cannot  be  later  than  the  21st  of  Ahab  ;  for  Ahab  died  the  following 
year,  and  was  then  not  in  alliance  with  Benhadad.  And  the  6th  of  Shalmaneser  cannot  have 
been  earlier  than  the  21st  of  Ahab  ;  for,  if  it  were,  the  18th  of  Shalmaneser  would  fall  earlier 
than  the  12th  of  Joram,  A.Di.  90,  the  accession  year  of  Jehu. 

The  taking  of  Ahaziah  into  co-regnancy  was  an  arrangement  made  in  connection  with  the 
coalition  against  Assyria.  If  2  Ki.  i.  17  is  correct,  a  similar  arrangement  was  made  at  the  same 
time  in  Judah,  Jehoram  becoming  co-king  with  Jehoshaphat.  It  is  likely  enough  that  this  was 
done,  though,  if  it  was,  the  arrangement  was  soon  changed.  If  here  wTas  a  co-reign  it  was 
temporary,  and  was  a  different  thing  from  the  co-reign  of  a  few  years  later,  mentioned  in  2  Ki. 
viii.  16,  2  Chron.  xxi.  4,  5. 


B.C.  A.Di. 
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901 


900 


897 


893 


892 

890 

887 

886 

876 

875 

874 

873 

871 


865 

864 

863 

862 

850 

848 


(2  Ki.  i.)  ;  Jehoshaphat’s  reform,  and  judging  mission  (2  Chron.  xix.) ;  inva¬ 
sion  (led  by  Mesha  ?  helped  by  Assyria  ?)  by  Moab,  Ammon,  and  others  (2  Chron. 
xx.,  and  perhaps  Ps.  lxxxiii.). 

82  10th  y.  of  Shalmaneser  ;  Benhadad  and  allies  defeated  by  him.* 

Somewhere  about  this  time  belong  Elijah’s  translation,  most  of  Elisha’s  miracles 
(2  Ki.  ii.-viii.),  and  the  beginning  of  the  7  years  of  famine  (2  Ki.  viii.  1-3). 

83  11th  of  Shalmaneser  ;  Benhadad  and  allies  defeated  again  ;  5th  of  Jehoram  of 

Israel  ;  Jehoram  of  Judah  becomes  co-regnant  with  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ki.  viii.  16, 
2  Chron.  xxi.  4,  5)  ;  Mesha  defeated  (2  Ki.  iii.),  the  successes  recorded  on  the 
Moabite  Stone  coming  later  ;  posthumous  message  from  Elijah  (2  Chron.  xxi.  12). 

86  14th  y.  of  Shalmaneser  ;  Benhadad  and  allies  defeated  again  ;  25th  y.  of  Jehosha¬ 
phat  ;  his  death  (1  Ki.  xxii.  42),  Jehoram  becoming  sole  king. 

Edom  and  Libnah  revolt  ;  Arabian  and  Philistine  invasion  ;  Syrian  guerillas  and 
invasion  in  the  northern  kingdom  (2  Ki.  viii.  20-22,  2  Chron.  xxi.  8-xxii.  1, 
2  Ki.  vi.,  vii ) ;  Moab,  under  Mesha,  becomes  independent  (Moabite  Stone). 

90  8th  y.  of  Jehoram  of  Judah  (2  Ki.  viii.  17) ;  12th  y.  of  Jehoram  of  Israel,  and 

1st  y.  of  Ahaziah  of  Judah  (2  Ki.  viii.  25)  ;f  death  of  these  two,  and  accession 
of  Jehu  (2  Ki.  ix.,  x.)  ;  Hazael  king  in  Damascus  (2  Ki.  viii.  7-15,  28)  ;  18tli  y. 
of  Shalmaneser,  in  which  he  overthrows  Hazael,  and  takes  tribute  from  Jehu. 

91  1st  y.  of  Jehu  ;  1st  y.  of  Athaliah  ;  Shalmaneser  cuts  cedars  in  Lebanon. 

93  Shalmaneser,  in  his  21st  y.,  conquers  Hazael  again. 

96  6th  y.  of  Athaliah  (2  Ki.  xi.  3,  4). 

97  1st  y.  of  Joash  (2  Ki.  xi.  4  sq.). 

In  the  last  years  of  Shalmaneser  a  great  revolt  in  Assyria,  under  Assur-dayin. 

107  35th  y.  of  Shalmaneser  ;  accession  of  Samas-rimman. 

108  1st  y.  of  Samas-rimman  ;  he  conquers  Assur-dayin. 

109  Assyrian  operations  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

110  Assyrians  at  the  Mediterranean  again. 

112  Amaziah  born  (2  Ki.  xiv.  2). 

During  the  reign  of  Jehu  and  his  successors  Israel  suffered  both  from  Hazael  and 
from  the  Moabites  (2  Ki.  x.  32  sq.,  xiii.  20,  etc.).  Here  belong  the  triumphs  of 
Mesha,  as  recorded  on  the  Moabite  Stone. 

118  28th  y.  of  Jehu  (2  Ki.  x.  36)  ;  his  death  ;  accession  of  Jehoahaz. :{: 

119  1st  y.  of  Jehoahaz  ;  23rd  y.  of  Joash  ;  he  pushes  the  work  of  repairing  the  temple 

(2  Ki.  xii.  6). 

120  13th  y.  of  Samas-rimman  ;  accession  of  Riminan-nirari  III. 

121  1st  y.  of  Rimman-nirari. 

133  37th  y.  of  Joash  ;  co-reign  of  Jehoash  of  Israel  with  Jehoahaz  begins  (2  Ki.  xiii. 

10). 

135  17th  of  Jehoahaz  (2  Ki.  xiii.  1)  ;  Hazael  reduces  Israel  low,  takes  Gath,  and  at- 


*  It  is  suspicious  that  Shalmaneser  has  to  defeat  Benhadad  and  his  allies  so  often.  If  we  had 
the  Syrian  accounts  we  should  perhaps  find  these  battles  claimed  as  victories,  and  credit  given 
to  a  certain  great  man  of  Damascus  named  Naaman  (2  Ki.  v.). 

f  Jehoram  died  just  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  (2  Chron.  xxi.  18,  19),  so  that  the  narrator 
in  2  Ki.  ix.  29  counts  his  successor  as  from  the  11th  of  Jehoram  of  Israel,  instead  of  from  the 
12th. 

X  Josephus  here  gives  different  numerals,  which  are  workable,  and,  if  accepted,  shorten  the 
time  by  two  years. 
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tacks  Jerusalem  (2  Ki.  xiii.  2-9,  xii.  17,  18,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  23-25)  ;  death  of 
Jeboaliaz,  and  accession  of  Jehoasli  of  Israel  ;  encouraging  promises  of  Elisha 
before  his  death  ;  the  prophecy  of  Joel.* 

Rimman-nirari  III.  represents  himself  as  taking  tribute  from  all  this  region,  and 
reducing  Mariha,  king  of  Damascus.! 

136  40tli  y.  of  Joasli  (2  Ki.  xii.  1)  ;  his  death,  and  accession  of  Amaziah. 

137  2nd  y.  of  Jelioash  of  Israel,  and  1st  y.  of  Amaziah  (2  Ki.  xiv.  1). 

Successes  of  Jehoash  over  the  Syrians  under  Benhadad,  the  successor  of  Hazael 
(2  Ki.  xiii.  24,  25). 

Amaziali’s  victory  over  Edom  (2  Ki.  xiv.  7,  2  Chron.  xxv.  5-16)  ;  Obadtah.  (?) 

Jehoash  of  Israel  captures  Jerusalem  (2  Ki.  xiv.  8-14,  2  Chron.  xxv.  17-24). 

149  29tli  y.  of  Rimman-nirari,  and  his  death. 

Not  far  from  this  time,  the  events  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  ;  also  Jonah's  prophecies 
of  the  successes  of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Ki.  xiv.  25)4 


*  Some  place  Joel  earlier  than. this,  while  many  regard  Joel  as  post-exilian. 

\  The  date  of  this  inscription  is  lost.  In  the  eponym  canon  Riinman  nirari  is  said  to  have 
made  an  expedition  to  Arpad  in  his  sixth  year,  and  another  to  “  over  the  sea”  in  his  ninth  year. 
Schrader  holds  that  the  latter  is  the  expedition  referred  to  in  the  inscription,  but  this  identifica¬ 
tion  rests  on  slender  evidence.  More  probably  the  expedition  was  later,  just  before  Jehoash  of 
Israel  began  to  gain  victories  over  the  younger  Benhadad.  Rimman-nirari  calls  the  king  whom 
he  reduced  Mariha— that  is,  the  Lord.  Perhaps  this  is  a  title  rather  than  a  name,  the  king  being 
either  Hazael  or  his  successor  Benhadad.  Schrader  makes  him  to  be  the  successor  of  this  Ben¬ 
hadad,  but  this  brings  the  Assyrian  records  into  contradiction  with  the  biblical  records. 

!  The  Bible  numerals  apparently  give  us  61  years  as  the  duration  of  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Rimman-nirari  III.  and  the  accession  of  Assur-daan  III.  For  this  interval  the  Assyrian 
eponvm  list  gives  but  one  king,  Shalmaneser  III.,  who  reigned  10  years.  There  is  some  slight 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  his  reign  immediately  preceded  that  of  Assur-daan,  and,  provisionally, 
we  place  him  in  that  position,  leaving  a  clean  inteival  of  51  years  not  accounted  for  in  tiie 
Assyrian  canon. 

Is  it  true  that  there  was  such  an  interval  ?  Or  must  the  biblical  dates  be  so  corrected,  and 
made  to  overlap  one  another,  that  the  seeming  interval  will  be  extinguished  ?  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  answer  this  question.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  it  can  only  be  answered  by  study¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  period,  and  that,  at  present,  we  have  no  materials  for  this  study,  except 
those  found  in  the  Bible.  The  Assyrian  records  are  silent. 

But  their  silence  is  not  quite  without  significance.  Whether  this  interval  was  10  years  or  61 
years,  it  was  an  interval  of  revolution.  Just  before  the  interval  of  silence  begins  Rimman-nirari 
is  collecting  tribute  over  all  the  region,  to  the  Mediterranean,  having  inherited  this  domain  from 
his  fathers.  Just  after  its  close  the  Assyrian  kings  have  to  reconquer  the  region  (see  note  at  765 
B.C.).  This  shows  that  they  had  lost  their  hold  upon  it. 

The  interval,  therefore,  whether  long  or  short,  was  a  time  of  Assyrian  weakness.  Jonah’s 
visit  to  Nineveh  is  somehow  connected  with  this  time  of  weakness.  Jeroboam’s  successes  are 
also  connected  with  it.  After  humbling  Damascus,  Assyria  herself  lost  her  hold  of  power.  This 
combination  of  circumstances  enabled  Jeroboam  to  seize  and  hold  the  leadership  of  the  confeder¬ 
ated  nations  between  the  upper  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  substantially  the  same 
body  of  nations  in  which  Benhadad  exercised  the  hegemony  in  the  times  of  Ahab  ;  but  Jero¬ 
boam’s  dominion  was  probably  something  more  permanent  than  a  mere  hegemony  for  purposes 
of  war. 

The  Assyrian  records  represent  (see  note  at  765  B.C.)  that,  wdien  they  reconquered  the  region, 
Azariah  of  Judah  was  at  the  head  of  these  confederated  peoples  ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  large 
military  establishment  attributed  to  Azariah  in  the  Bible,  and  with  such  hints  as  the  one  in  Zech. 
xi.  10.  Many  assume  that  the  reigns  of  Jeroboam  and  Uzziah  were  a  period  of  bitter  hostility 
between  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms,  but  all  the  evidence  indicates  the  contrary.  It 
was  a  period  of  growing  prosperity  for  both  kingdoms,  and  therefore  a  period  when  they  were 
closely  united  by  common  interests.  Uzziah  could  hardly  have  succeeded  Jeroboam  in  the  head¬ 
ship  of  the  confederacy,  unless  his  relations  with  the  northern  kingdom  had  been  cordial.  If 
there  was  an  expectation  that  the  two  kingdoms  would  now  be  reunited,  under  the  dynasty  of 
David,  that  accounts  for  the  interregnum  in  Israel  that  followed  the  death  of  Jeroboam.  In  the 
same  way  we  may  account  for  the  fact  that  Amos  and  Hosea,  just  at  this  time,  urge  upon  the 
northern  Israelites  the  claims  of  David  their  king,  as  well  as  of  Jehovah  their  God  (Am.  ix.  11, 
Hos,  iii.  5). 

Possibly  the  fact  of  this  time  of  Assyrian  adversity  may  have  a  bearing  on  other  questions. 
When  the  scribes  came  to  write  up  the  history,  did  they  deliberately  throw  out  this  half  century 
of  disgrace  to  Assyria  ?  Is  there  this  much  of  truth  in  the  tradition  that  Nabonassar  suppressed 
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832  151 

822  161 

818  165 

806  177 

793  190 

792  191 

791  192 

782  201 

779  204 

773  210 

772  211 

769  214 

768  215 

767  216 

765  218 


15tli  y.  of  Amaziah  ;  16th  y.  of  Joash  of  Israel  ;  1st  y.  of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Ki. 

xiv.  23). 

Uzziah  born  (2  Ki.  xv.  1,  2). 

29tli  y.  of  Amaziah  ;  his  death  (2  Ki.  xiv.  2,  17). 

27th  y.  of  Jeroboam  ;  1st  y.  of  Uzziali  (2  Ki.  xv.  1,  2).* * 

Prophecies  of  Amos(?)  ;  first  prophecy  of  Hosea  (chaps,  i.,  ii.).  ? 

41st  y.  of  Jeroboam  II.;  his  death  (2  Ki.  xiv.  23),  followed  by  interregnum  in 
Israel. 

The  great  earthquake  (Am.  i.  1).  ?  Second  prophecy  of  Hosea  (chap.  iii.).  ? 

1st  y.  of  Shalmaneser  III.  of  Assyria. 

Jotham  born  (2  Ki.  xv.  32,  33). 

Shalman  storms  Beth-arbel  (Hos.  x.  14).  Perhaps  Arbela  in  the  Ararat  region, 
in  which  region  the  Assyrian  canon  says  that  Shalmaneser  III.  operated. 

10th  y.  of  Shalmaneser  ;  expedition  to  Damascus  ;  his  death,  and  accession  of 
Assur-daan  III. 

1st  y.  of  Assur-daan  ;  expedition  to  Iladrach. 

Later  prophecies  of  Hosea  (chaps,  iv.-x.).  ?  f 

38th  y.  of  Uzziah  ;  Zechariali  king  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  (2  Ki. 

xv.  8). 

39th  y.  of  Uzziah  ;  Shallum  30  days  (2  Ki.  xv.  13) ;  accession  of  Menahem  (2  Ki. 
xv.  17). 

1st  y.  of  Menahem. 

Retirement  of  Uzziali  (2  Ki.  xv.  5,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16-23)  ?  ;  Jotham  regent,  12 
years  of  age  ;  earliest  prophecy  of  Isaiaii  (ii.— iv.).  ? 

8th  y.  of  Assur-daan  (3rd  y.  of  Menahem  and  42nd  y.  of  Uzziah)  ;  the  Assyrians 
break  up  a  confederacy  extending  from  Hamath  south  ward,  headed  by  Uzziah  4 
Menahem  pays  tribute  to  Pul  of  Assyria  (2  Ki.  xv.  17-21). 


the  records  of  the  kings  who  preceded  him  ?  Does  this  afford  an  explanation  at  once  of  the 
differences  between  the  biblical  and  Assyrian  chronologies,  and  of  the  silence  of  the  Assyrian 
annals  at  this  point  ? 

*  This  makes  an  interregnum  of  11  years  in  Judah  between  the  death  of  Amaziah  and  the 
accession  of  Uzziah.  To  avoid  this,  the  chronology  of  the  marginal  Bibles  assumes  that  the 
27tli  year  of  Jeroboam  is  here  not  counted  from  his  1st  year  in  the  15th  of  Amaziah,  but  from  a 
time’ll  years  earlier,  when  he  is  assumed  to  have  become  co-regnant  with  his  father.  Of  this 
we  could  judge  better  if  we  knew  more  of  the  history  of  those  times.  Against  vhis  assumed 
co-reign  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  usual  evidence  is  lacking,  there  being  here  no  sufficient  numeri¬ 
cal  da'ta.  Further,  the  assumption  of  a  co-reign  here  breaks  up  the  agreement  with  the  “  long 
numbers”  (see  A.Di.  241,  265,  362,  390,  396). 

f  These  prophecies  are  largely  an  indignant  protest  against  intrigues  with  Assyria  and  Egypt, 
and  especially  with  an  Assyrian  king  whom  Hosea  calls  Jareb  (v.  13,  x.  6).  Jareb  signifies  one 
who  takes  part  in  contested  causes,  as  a  champion,  or  judge,  or  umpire.  It  reads  like  a  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  Assyrian  name  Daan,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  So  long  as  the  interreg¬ 
num  in  Israel  continued,  a  process  of  assimilation  was  going  on  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
which  would  ultimately  lead  to  union  ;  but  now  that  the  Assyrians  are  again  in  the  region,  they 
are  intriguing  to  break  up  this  process  and  get  a  king  once  more  on  the  northern  throne,  to  the 
end  that,  by  causing  divisions,  they  may  the  more  easily  conquer  these  peoples.  Hosea  is  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  success  of  their  intrigues,  and  speaks  accordingly. 

\  The  account  is  found  on  two  mutilated  fragments.  Rawlinson’s  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  vol. 
iii.,  page  9,  Nos.  2,  3  ;  Smith’s  Assyrian  Canon ,  page  117  sq  ;  Smith’s  Assyrian  Discoveries,  page 
275  sq.;  Schrader  on  2  Ki.  xv.,  etc.  The  inscriptions  speak  of  fighting,  and  we  may  therefore 
infer  that  they  claim  a  great  Assyrian  victory.  Assyriologists  seem  to  be  agreed  in  assigning 
these  inscriptions  to  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  though  they  do  not  contain  his  name,  and  present  a 
historical  situation  different  from  that  presented  by  any  that  contain  his  name.  They  say  that 
the  Assyrian  king  not  only  defeated  Azariah,  but  took  tribute  from  Rezin  of  Damascus  and 
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763  220 

758  225 

757  226 

756  227 

755  228 

754  229 

747  236 

745  238 

744  239 


Second  prophecy  of  Isaiaii  (chap.  v.).  ? 

The  Hadracli  burden  in  Zechariah  (ix.-xi.).  ? 

lOtli  y.  of  Assur-daan  ;  great  eclipse,  June  15  ;  Ahaz  born  (according  to  Sept,  of 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  1). 

10th  y.  of  Menahem  ;  his  death  and  accession  of  Pekahiah  (2  Ki.  xv.  17,  22)  ; 
Ahaz  born  (Hebrew  of  2  Chron.  xxviii.  1). 

50tli  y.  of  Uzziah  ;  1st  y.  of  Pekahiah  (2  Ki.  xv.  23). 

2nd  y.  of  Pekahiah  ;  his  death  ;  accession  of  Pekali. 

52nd  y.  of  Uzziah  ;  his  death  ;  accession  of  Jotham  ;  1st  y.  of  Pekali  (2  Ki.  xv. 
27,  32,  33);  18tli  y.  of  Assur-daan  III.;  his  death;  accession  of  Assur-nirari 
II.;  third  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (chap.  vi.). 

2nd  y.  of  Pekali  ;  1st  y.  of  Jotham  ;  1st  y.  of  Assur-nirari. 

1st  y.  cf  Nabonassar  of  Babylon  ;  1st  y.  of  the  celebrated  Canon  of  Ptolemy  ; 
Hezekiali  born  (2  Ki.  xviii.  1,  2).* * 

10th  y.  of  Assur-nirari  ;  his  death  ;  accession  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (lltli  y.  of 
Pekali  ;  10th  y.  of  Jotham)  ;  Tiglath-pileser  seizes  Babylonia. 

1st  y.  of  Tiglath-pileser  ;  conquests  in  the  east. 

Deportations  from  east  of  the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  v.  6,  26). f 

Micaii  begins  to  prophesy  (i.  1),  continuing  to  the  earlier  years  of  Hezekiali. 

The  historical  situation  fits  that  of  the  “  burden,”  Zeciiariaii  xii.-xiv. 

To  this  period  Josephus  assigns  Nahum 4 
Rezin  and  Pekali  invacle  Judah  (2  Ki.  xv.  37). 


Menahem  of  Samaria.  But  unless  we  reject  the  Bible  statements  bv  the  wholesale,  we  must  hold 
that  both  Azariah  and  Menahem  were  dead  some  years  before  Tiglath-pileser  came  to  the  throne, 
B  C.  745.  Further,  each  of  the  two  inscriptions  gives  an  account  of  an  expedition  to  Hadracli’ 
and  the  Eponym  list  assigns  to  Assur-daan  three  expeditions  to  Hadracli,  and  none  to  any  other 
monarch  ;  though  Hadracli  is  mentioned  in  some  undoubted  Tiglath-pileser  inscriptions.  Further, 
one  of  the  two  inscriptions  proceeds  to  tell  what  happened  in  the  9th  year  of  the  king  in  ques¬ 
tion,  thus  apparently  assigning  the  previous  events  to  his  8th  year  ;  but  the  Eponym  list  says 
that  Tiglath-pileser  was  in  Media  his  8th  year,  while  it  ascribes  to  Assur-daan’s  8th  year  one  of 
his  three  expeditions  to  Hadrach. 

The  Bible  says  that  the  Assyrian  king  to  whom  Menahem  paid  tribute  was  Pul  ;  and  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  identifying  the  name  Pul  with  the  name  Tiglath-pileser.  But  there  may 
have  been  two  men  of  the  same  name,  or  Tiglath-pileser  III.  may  have  been,  at  this  time, 
20  years  before  he  became  king,  the  commander  of  the  Assyrian  foices  in  Palestine.  Either  of 
these  suppositions  is  more  credible  than  that  the  whole  biblical  account  is  to  be  discarded. 

The  views  thus  indicated  seem  to  me  tenable.  The  view,  however,  more  commonly  held  by 
recent  scholars  is  that  the  events  mentioned  in  this  inscription,  instead  of  being  the  events  of  a 
single  expedition,  extended  over  several  years  previous  to  B.C.  737,  the  8th  year  of  Tialath- 
pileser,  and  that  they  were  practically  continuous  with  Tiglatli-pileser’s  interference  in  thelimes 
of  Pekali  and  Ahaz. 

*  As  this  makes  Ahaz  but  11  years  old  at  his  son’s  birth,  there  is  probably  a  numerical  error 
somewhere. 

f  In  its  details  this  deportation  is  different  from  any  other  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
Assyrian  king  is  called  Pul  “  and”  Tiglath-pileser,  whether  the  distinction  intended  be  between 
two  persons  or  between  two  names  of  the  same  person.  According  to  tbe  Eponym  list,  Tiglath- 
pileser  was  at  Arpad  four  successive  years,  B.C.  743-740,  and  he  may  have  ravaged  this  region 
during  any  part  of  that  time. 

Possibly  Josephus  {Ant.  IX.  xiv.  1)  gives  a  specific  date  for  this  deportation.  He  says  that 
the  deportation  at  the  downfall  of  Samaria  occurred  240  years  and  7  months  afler  the  revolt 
under  Rehoboam.  His  numerals  are  certainly  not  correct  for  that  final  deportation,  but  they  are 
so  explicit  as  to  suggest  that  they  may  be  historical ;  and  so  the  question  suggests  itself  whether 
they  may  refer  to  some  earlier  deportation.  The  events  of  the  time  of  Menahem  are  too  early 
If  we  follow  the  chronology  of  Ussher,  the  date  of  Josephus  might  coincide  with  the  later  de¬ 
portation  of  the  time  of  Ahaz  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  supported  conjecture  is  that 
while  Tiglath-pileser  was  operating  at  Arpad,  an  expedition  was  made,  in  his  3rd  year,  to  the 
ea«t  of  the  Jordan. 

X  See  Ant.  IX.  xi.  3.  He  says  further  that  this  was  115  years  before  the  downfall  of  Nineveh 
This  would  date  the  final  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  629-624  B.C.  The  date  of  this  event  must  still 
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738  245 


736  247 

734  249 
733  250 
732  251 


731  252 

728  255 

727  256 

726  257 

723  260 

722  261 


721  262 

720  263 


17th  y.  of  Pekah  ;  16th  y.  of  Jotham  ;  his  death  ;  accession  of  Aliaz  (2  Ki.  xvi. 
1,  2). 

1st  y.  of  Ahaz. 

Rezin  and  Pekah  again  operate  against  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  1-15,  2  Ki.  xvi. 
5  sq.,  Isa.  vii.  sq.)  ;  Philistine  and  Edomite  invasion  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  17,  18)  ; 
Ahaz  seeks  help  from  Tiglath-pileser. 

Oded  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  9). 

Tiglath-pileser  captures  towns  in  northern  Palestine,  deporting  many  people  (2  Ki. 

xv.  29)  ;  Ahaz  becomes  tributary.* * * * § 

20th  y.  of  Pekah  ;  20th  y.  of  Jotham,  counting  from  his  accession  ;  Pekah  smitten 
by  Hoshea,  who  succeeds  him  (2  Ki.  xv.  30). 

Tiglath-pileser  in  Palestine  (Eponym  canon). 

Tiglath-pileser  in  Damascus  (Ep.  can.). 

Tiglath-pileser  in  Damascus  (Ep.  can.). 

Within  these  years  the  visit  of  Ahaz  to  Damascus  (2  Ki.  xvi.  10  sq.,  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  23);  the  march  upon  Jerusalem  (Isa.  x.  28  sq.)  ;  the  uttering  of  the 
fourth  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (vii.-xii.),  though  this  incorporates  earlier  proph¬ 
ecies  ;  also,  conquest  of  Philistia  by  Tiglath-pileser. 

Tiglath-pileser — Porus— reigns  with  Kliinziros  in  Babylonia  (Ptolemy’s  canon). f 

1st  y.  of  Tiglath-pileser  in  Babylon  (Bab.  Chron.). 

18th  y.  of  Tiglath-pileser  ;  his  death  ;  accession  of  Shalmaneser  IV. ;  12th  y.  of 
Ahaz  ;  accession  of  Hoshea  (2  Ki.  xvii.  1)4 

1st  y.  of  Shalmaneser  ;  §  1st  y.  of  Hoshea. 

Close  of  3rd  y.  of  Hoshea  ;  16th  y.  of  Ahaz  ;  his  death  ;  1st  y.  of  Hezekiali  (2  Ki. 

xvi.  1,  2,  xviii.  1,  2)  ;  the  “  burden”  of  Isa.  xiv.  28. 

1st  y.  of  Hezekiali,  as  differently  counted  ;  he  begins  to  repair  the  temple  (2  Chron 
xxix.  3)  ;  5th  y.  of  Shalmaneser,  and  accession  of  Sargon,  as  commonly 
counted  ;  Sargon  captures  Samaria,  and  reimposes  the  tribute. 

Latest  prophecies  of  Hosea  (xi.-xiv.). 

1st  y.  of  Sargon  ;  1st  y.  of  Merodach-baladan  in  Babylonia. 

2nd  y.  of  Sargon  ;  4tli  y.  of  Hezekiali  ;  7th  y.  of  Hoshea  ;  Samaria,  Damascus, 
Hamath,  and  others  in  alliance  with  Sebek  of  Egypt  (So)  against  Assyria  ; 
Sargon’s  victory  at  Raphia  ;  Samaria  besieged  (2  Ki.  xvii.  1  sq.,  xviii.  9  sq., 
and  records  of  Sargon).  || 


be  regarded  as  uncertain,  though  there  is  a  strong  trend  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  idea  that 
Nineveh  perished  about  608  B.C.  (q.v.).  Farther,  Nahum  iii.  8-10  is  regarded  as  an  allusion  to 
the  sack  of  Thebes  by  Assur-bani-pal,  664  B.C.,  showing  that  Nahum  prophesied  later  than  that 
event. 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  campaign  described  in  the  two  mutilated  inscriptions  given  in  Smith’s 
Assyrian  Discoveries,  pages  284-86,  cited  from  Layard,  page  66,  and  Rawlinson  iii.  10.  2. 
Tiglath  pileser  captured  Gaza  and  made  conquests  toward  Egypt  and  in  Arabia,  as  well  as  to 
the  north.  In  both  inscriptions  he  mentions  Pekah,  but  what  he  says  of  him  has  been  obliter¬ 
ated.  He  says  that  he  appoinled  Hoshea  to  succeed  Pekah. 

f  He  had  virtually  been  sovereign  in  Babylonia  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  in  Assyria. 

X  Possibly  he  had  reigned  as  Assyrian  governor  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  at  the  death 
of  Pekah.  but  now  assumed  the  style  of  king,  on  learning  of  the  death  of  Tiglath-pileser. 

§  Shalmaneser  was  also  king  of  Babylon,  under  the  name  of  Ilulaeus. 

[|  One  Assyrian  inscription  (Smith’s  Assyrian  Discoveries,  chap,  xv.,  and  Schrader)  counts  B.C. 
719  as  the  first  year  of  Sargon,  instead  of  B.C.  721.  On  the  face  of  it  this  appears  to  give  the 
years  721  and  720  to  Shalmaneser.  Perhaps  the  same  way  of  counting  is  followed  in  2  Ki.  xviii. 
'9,  where  the  siege  of  Samaria  is  said  to  have  begun  in  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser.  Against  this 
is  the  statement  of  the  Babylonian  chronicle  that  Shalmaneser  died  in  his  5th  year  ;  but  if  the 
chronicler  made  a  mistake  here,  it  is  a  mistake  easily  accounted  for. 
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JB.C.  A.Di. 

718  265 

711  272 

710  273 

709  274 

705  278 

704  279 

701  282 

700  283 

699  284 

698  285 

697  286 

696  287 


9th  y.  of  Hoshea  ;  6th  y.  of  Hezekiah  ;  Samaria  taken  after  3  years’  siege.* 

At  various  times  from  his  3rd  to  his  10th  y.  Sargon  speaks  of  the  deportation  and 
importation  of  inhabitants  for  these  regions,  in  some  cases  mentioning  Samaria. 

Hezekiah  rebels  ;  smites  the  Philistines  (2  Ki.  xviii.  7,  8). 

lltli  y.  of  Sargon  ;  his  expedition  to  Ashdod  (Assyr.  records  and  Isa.  xx.). 

14th  y.  of  Hezekiah  ;  Sennacherib’s  first  invasion  of  Judah  (2  Ki.  xviii.  13-16, 
Isa.  xxxvi.  1)  ;  Hezekiah’s  illness  (2  Ki.  xx.  6)  ;  ambassadors  of  Merodach- 
baladan  (2  Ki.  xx.  12  sq.)  ;  Sargon  subdues  Merodach-baladan. 

1st  y.  of  Sargon  as  king  of  Babylon,  being  his  13th  as  king  of  Assyria. 

17th  y.  of  Sargon  ;  his  death  ;  accession  of  Sennacherib  ;  Manasseh  born  (2  Ki. 
xxi.  1). 

1st  y.  of  Sennacherib. 

Sennacherib’s  second  invasion  of  Judah  ;  4th  y.  of  Sennacherib  ;  battle  of  Eltekeh 
(Assyr.  records,  2  Ki.  xviii.  17  sq.,  Isa.  xxxvi.  2  sq.)  ;  23rd  y.  of  Hezekiah. 

5th  y.  of  Sennacherib  ;  3rd  y.  of  Bel-ibni  of  Babylon  ;  Sennacherib  devastates 
Accad,  and  places  his  son  Assur-nadin-suma  on  the  throne  at  Babylon. 

6th  y.  of  Sennacherib  ;  1st  y.  of  Assur-nadin-suma  ;  Sennacherib  operating  in  the 
Nipur  mountains  ;  the  Assyrian  forces  withdrawn  from  Palestine,  so  as  to  make 
the  resumption  of  agriculture  possible  (2  Ki.  xix.  29). 

7th  y.  of  Sennacherib  ;  he  operates  against  Elam,  and  subdues  a  revolt  in  Baby¬ 
lonia. 

8th  y.  of  Sennacherib  ;  3rd  y.  of  Assur-nadin-suma  ;  Sennacherib  operates  against 
Elam  ;  is  compelled  by  a  terrible  storm  to  return  to  Nineveh. 

9th  y.  of  Sennacherib  ;  he  puts  down  a  formidable  revolt  in  Babylonia,  Elam 
assisting  the  rebels,  f 

Isaiah.  The  bulk  of  his  prophecies  belong  to  Hezekiah’s  time. 


*  Josephus  says  ( Ant  IX.  xiv.  1)  that  the  capture  was  the  7th  y.  of  Hezekiah.  Perhaps  this 
indicates  that  it  occurred  just  at  the  close  of  the  6th  and  the  beginning  of  the  7th — that  is,  as  we 
now  count,  March,  717  B.C. 

The  date  in  the  marginal  Bibles  is  721  B.C.  This  has  misled  scholars  very  generally  into 
identifying  this  final  capture  with  the  capture  by  Sargon,  B.C.  722.  But  this  is  untenable.  As 
Sargon  expressly  tells  us,  that  capture  of  Samaria  was  not  final.  It  was  before  the  entanglement 
with  the  Egyptian  king,  and  not  after. 

It  is  possible  to  understand  Isa.  vii.  8  as  affirming  that  when  the  year  65  arrives  (for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  numeral  cf.  Gen.  xiv.  4,  5)  Ephraim  will  be  broken.  Is  it  possible  lhat  the 
prophet  means  the  year  265  of  the  disruption  ?  llis  counting  from  that  era  is  perhaps  paralleled 
in  2  Chron.  xv.  19,  xvi.  1,  and  Ezek.  iv.  5,  His  saying  “sixty-five”  for  “two  hundred  sixty- 
five”  is  analogous  to  our  own  current  usages,  and  to  the  Jewish  distinction  between  their  “great 
chronology”  and  “small  chronology”  (Mitchell’s  Ges.  Grammar,  sec.  5,  note).  The  current 
explanation  of  this  numeral  is  by  noticing  the  fact  that  the  65th  year  from  the  time  when  the 
prophet  spoke  would  fall  within  the  reign  of  Esar-haddon,  and  then  assuming  that  the  political 
power  of  Samaria  was  not  broken  till  then  ;  but  this  is  hardly  consistent  with  either  the  biblical 
or  the  Assyrian  accounts. 

Josephus  savs  {Ant.  X.  ix.  7)  that  the  carrying  away  of  Judah,  which  he  dates  the  18th  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  A.Di.  396,  was  130|  years  after  that  of  the  ten  tribes.  This  contradicts  liis 
own  date,  A.Di.  241,  for  the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  exactly  fits  the  date  265  A.Di. 

f  These  are  the  dates  as  given  by  Sennacherib.  They  are  contradicted  in  some  details,  but  in 
the  main  confirmed  by  other  records  of  Sennacherib,  and  by  the  Babylonian  Chronicle. 

Jehovah’s  deliverance  of  Judah  was  not  accomplished,  as  many  have  inferred  from  2  Ki.  xix. 
35,  by  a  sudden  large  destruction  of  Assyrians  in  Palestine,  the  night  after  the  prophet  gave  his 
message.  “  That  night”  is  the  night  when  Jehovah  executed  judgment  on  Sennacherib,  whether 
just  after  the  prophet  spoke  or  years  later.  The  place  of  the  judgment  may  have  been  Palestine, 
or  may  have  been  any  other  region  of  the  earth.  The  blow  of  Jehovah’s  angel  may  have  fallen 
in  the  form  of  a  pestilence,  or  in  that  of  a  desert  wind,  or  a  mountain  storm,  or  in  some  other 
form.  That  the  actual  rescue  was  to  take  two  years  appears  from  2  Ki.  xix.  29. 
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B.C. 

695 


694 


693 


681 

680 


676 

675 

674 

671 

668 


664 


648 


645 


A  Di. 
288 

289 

290 

302 

303 


307 

308 

309 

312 

315 


319 


335 


338 


29th  y.  of  Rezekiali  ;  liis  death  ;  accession  of  Manasseli  (2  Ki.  xviii.  1,  2,  xx.  21) ; 
10th  y.  of  Sennacherib. 

1st  y.  of  Manasseli  ;  11th  y.  of  Sennacherib  ;  6th  y.  of  Assur-nadin-suma  ;  the 
Elamites  carried  him  captive  and  made  Nergal-j’uezib  king  at  Babylon. 

12tli  y.  of  Sennacherib  ;  he  again  conquers  Babylon,  and  devastates  Elam. 

24tli  y.  of  Sennacherib  ;  slain  by  his  son,  the  24th  day  of  the  10tli  month  ;  insur¬ 
rection  in  Assyria  till  the  2nd  day  of  the  12th  month  (Bab.  Chron.,  cf.  2  Ki.  xix. 
37)  ;  nominal  accession  of  Esar-haddon. 

Actual  accession  of  Esar-liaddon,  8th  day  of  3rd  month  (Bab.  Chron.) ;  his  1st  y.; 
expedition  to  Clialdaea  ;  1st  y.  of  Esar-haddon  as  king  of  Babylon  (15th  y.  of 
Manasseli). 

Early  in  his  reign  Esar-haddon  operated  against  Sidon  ;  in  undated  inscriptions 
he  claims  Manasseli  of  Judah  and  all  the  neighboring  kings  as  tributary. 

Isaiah  still  living  (Isa.  xxxvii.  38,  cf.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32)  ;  ?  his  martyrdom.  (?) 

5th  y.  of  Esar-haddon  ;  Sidon  finally  subdued  (Bab.  Chron.). 

6th  y.  of  Esar-haddon  ;  campaign  in  Egypt  (Bab.  Chron.)  ;  Assur-bani-pal  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  as  king.  (?) 

7th  y.  of  Esar-haddon  ;  campaign  in  Egypt  ;  the  gods  of  Accad  move  from  Elam 
to  the  city  of  Accad. 

lOtli  y.  of  Esar-haddon  ;  severe  and  decisive  fighting  in  Egypt  ;  captivity  of 
Manasseli  (see  B.C.  648).  ? 

13th  y.  of  Esar-haddon  ;  his  death  ;  accession  of  his  two  sons  :  Saul-suma-yukina 
in  Babylon,  and  Assur-bani-pal  in  Assyria  (Bab.  Chron.,  which,  however,  gives 
but  12  years  to  Esar-haddon)  ;  the  gods  of  Accad  move  from  the  city  of  Assur 
to  Babylon;  expedition  of  Assur-bani-pal  to  Egypt  ;  tribute  from  Judah  and 
21  other  kingdoms  on  the  way  ;  he  captures  Thebes. 

Revolt  in  Egypt,  headed  by  Tirhakah. 

Tirhakah’s  death  (Apis-stelae,  Schrader  on  Nah.  iii.  8). 

Assur-bani-pal’s  second  expedition  ;  submission  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  ;  sack  of 
Thebes  (Nah.  iii.  8).  ? 

His  fifth  expedition — sixth,  according  to  some  documents — campaign  in  Elam  ; 
general  rebellion,  fomented  by  Saul-suma-yukina,  and  including  the  peoples  of 
Syria  and  the  seacoast. 

20tli  y.  of  Saul-suma-yukina  ;  Assur-bani-pal’s  sixth— or  seventh— expedition  ; 
terrible  siege  of  Babylon  by  him  ;  Saul-suma-yukina  dies  by  fire  ;  Manasseli  of 
Judah  carried  to  Babylon  by  the  captains  of  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  11).  ?  * 

In  his  seventh  and  eighth  expeditions  Assur-bani-pal  took  vengeance  on  the  allies 
of  his  brother,  especially  on  Elam  ;  and  in  his  ninth,  his  vengeance  reached 
Arabia  and  the  peoples  of  the  seacoast. 

Manasseli’s  return  and  reformation  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  13  sq.). 

Josiali  born  (2  Ki.  xxii.  1). 

Nahum.  (?)  But  see  foot-note  before  B.C.  739. 


The  facts  seem  to  be  these.  What  Sennacherib  proposed  was  the  deportation  of  Judah  (2  Ki. 
xviii.  31,  32).  He  was  diverted  from  the  attack  on  Jerusalem  by  the  approach  of  Tirhakah  (xix. 
9).  Then  the  news  reached  him  of  the  uprisings  in  the  east,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Nineveh,  and  was  never  able  to  lenew  his  attempt  to  deport  Judah,  though  when  he  returned  to 
Nineveh  he  received  a  heavy  fine  from  Hezekiah. 

*  Or,  Manasseli  may  have  been  carried  to  Babylon  at  any  time  during  Esar-haddon’s  reign  ; 
or  in  the  time  of  Assur- bani-pal’s  ninth  expedition,  when  he  took  vengeance  on  the  peoples  of 
the  seacoast.  But,  probably,  the  larger  part  of  Manasseh’s  reign— the  bad  part  of  it— was  before 
he  was  carried  away  ;  and,  probably,  he  was  not  kept  captive  many  years. 
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B.C. 

640 

A.Di. 

343 

639 

344 

638 

345 

632 

351 

631 

352 

630 

353 

627 

356 

626 

357 

625 

358 

621 

362 

617 

366 

615 

368 

608 

375 

607 

376 

605 

378 

604 

379 

603 

380 

600 

383 

598 

385 

597 

386 

593 

390 

55th  y.  of  Manasseh  ;  liis  death  ;  accession  of  Amon  (2  Ki.  xxi.  1,  18). 

1st  y.  of  Amon. 

2nd  y.  of  Amon  ;  his  death  ;  accession  and  1st  y,  of  Josiali  (2  Ki.  xxi.  19,  26).* 

Zephaniah.  (?) 

Jehoiakim  born  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  36). 

8th  y.  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3). 

Jehoahaz  born  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  31). 

12th  y.  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3)  ;  reform  begun. 

13th  y.  of  Josiah  ;  Jeremiah  begins  prophesying  (Jer.  i.  2,  xxv.  3,  1)  ;  accession 
of  Nabopolassar  in  Babylon. 

1st  y.  of  Nabopolassar. 

18th  y.  of  Josiah  ;  his  great  passover  and  reformation  ;  finding  of  the  book  of  the 
law  ;  overthrow  of  the  altar  at  Bethel  (2  Ki.  xxii.  3  sq.,  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8  sq.).f 

Zedekiah  born  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  18). 

Jehoiachin  born  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  8)4 

31st  y.  of  Josiah  (2  Ki.  xxii.  1)  ;  his  death  4  Jehoahaz  3  months  ;  accession  of 
Jehoiakim. 

1st  y.  of  Jehoiakim. 

21st  y.  of  Nabopolassar  ;  his  death  ;  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  Jehoiakim 
becomes  his  servant  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  1)  ;  Daniel  and  others  carried  into  exile  (Dan. 
i.  1)  ;  beginning  of  the  70  years  of  exile. 

1st  y.  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  4th  y.  of  Jehoiakim  ;  23rd  y.  of  the  prophesying  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxv.  1,  3,  xlvi.  1,  2,  Jos.  Ant.  X.  vi.  1)  ;  Nebuchadnezzar  wins 
the  decisive  battle  of  Carchemish  ;  Baruch  writes  a  book  of  Jeremiah’s 
prophecies,  and  reads  it  publicly  (Jer.  xxxvi.  1  sq.,  xlv.  1  sq.). 

5th  y.  of  Jehoiakim  ;  Baruch  again  reads  his  book,  which  is  destroyed  by  the 
king,  and  afterward  rewritten  (Jer.  xxxvi.)  ;  Jehoiakim,  having  served  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  3  years,  rebels  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  1,  Jos.  Ant.  X.  vi.  2)  ;  Daniel  expounds 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream  (Dan.  ii.  1,  i.  5,  18). 

8th  y.  of  Jehoiakim,  following  4th  y.  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  Jehoiakim,  frightened 
back  to  allegiance,  pays  tribute  two  years,  but  revolts  the  third  (Jos.  Ant.  X. 
vi.  1,  and  1st  sentence  of  2). 

7th  y.  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  3023  persons  deported  (Jer.  lii.  28). 

11th  y.  of  Jehoiakim  ;  8th  y.  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  Jehoiakim  slain  ;  short  reign 
of  Jehoiachin  ;  accession  of  Zedekiah  ;  the  great-  deportation  to  Babylon  (2  Ki. 
xxiv.  6-16,  etc.). 

Jeremiah’s  letter  (Jer.  xxix.). 

His  prophecy  concerning  Elam  (xlix.  34-39). 

4th  y.  of  Zedekiah  ;  Hananiah’s  case  (Jer,  xxvii.-xxviii.)  ;  Zedekiah’s  special  act 


*  At  this  point  there  are  no  checking  numbers,  and  so  it  would  be  possible  to  assign  either  a 
year  more  or  a  year  less  of  actual  time  to  the  reign  of  Amon.  I  have,  on  the  whole,  preferred 
the  mean,  especially  as  it  fits  well  with  the  long  number  at  A.Di.  362. 

f  Josephus  says  that  this  was  361  years  after  Jadon’s  prophecy  of  the  overthrow  of  this  altar 
{Ant.  X.  iv.  4).  This  exactly  fits' the  present  scheme  of  the  chronology,  and  fits  none  of  the 
others. 

\  Ten  years  later,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9. 

X  Josiah  died  by  a  wound  received  in  battle  with  Necho  of  Egypt.  Josephus  says  {Ant.  X. 
v.  1)  that  Necho  was  on  his  way  to  fight  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  who  had  overthrown 
Assyria  ;  but  according  to  2  Ki.  xxiii.  29,  he  was  going  against  the  king  of  Assyria 
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B.C. 

A.Di. 

591 

392 

590 

393 

588 

395 

587 

396 

586 

397 

582 

401 

573 

410 

570 

413 

568 

415 

562 

421 

561 

422 

539 

444 

538 

445 

* 

The  year 

of  homage  (Jer.  li.  59)  ;  Jeremiah  prophesying  against  Babylon  (Jer.  1.  and  li., 
especially  li.  60)  ;  5tli  y.  of  Jehoiachin’s  exile  ;  Ezekiel  i.-vii.  (i.  2.)* 

6th  y.  of  Zedckiah,  last  half ;  Ezekiel  viii.-xix.  (viii.  1) ;  Zedekiah’s  perjury  and 
rebellion  (Ezek.  xvii.  12-21,  cf.  2  Ki.  and  2  Chron.). 

7th  y.  of  Zedekiah  (Ezek.  xx.  1). 

9th  y.  of  Zedekiah  ;  Jerusalem  invested  ;  Ezekiel  xxiv.,  xxv. 

10th  y.  of  Zedekiah  ;  18tli  y.  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;f  832  persons  deported  (Jer.  lii. 
29) ;  ineffectual  Egyptian  interference  (Jer.  xxxvii.)  ;  Egypt  denounced  (Ezek. 
xxix.)  ;  fiery  furnace  (Sept,  of  Dan.  iii.  1). 

11th  y.  of  Zedekiah  ;  19tli  y.  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  Jerusalem  taken  and  burned 
(2  Ki.  xxv.,  etc.)  ;  Gedaliah  governor ;  flight  into  Egypt  (Jer.  xl.-xliv.) ; 
Ezekiel  xxvi.-xxviii.,  xxx.,  xxxi.,  xxxiii.  21-xxxvii. 

23rd  y.  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  745  persons  deported  (Jer.  lii.  30)  ;  Josephus  says 
(Ant.  X.  ix.  7)  that  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Egypt. 

25th  y.  of  “  our  exile”  ;  14th  v.  after  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  Ezekiel’s  visions 
of  the  restored  Israel  (xl.  1). 

27th  of  Zedekiah  (Ezek.  xxix.  17)  ;  Egypt  promised  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 

37th  y.  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  he  invades  Egypt. 

43rd  y.  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  his  death  ;  accession  of  Evil-merodach. 

1st  y.  of  Evil-merodach  ;  37th  y.  of  the  exile  of  Jehoiacliin  ;  just  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  Jehoiachin  released  and  honored  (2  Ki.  xxv.  27-30,  Jer.  lii.  31-34)4 

Accession  year  of  Cyrus  in  Babylon. 

1st  y.  of  Cyrus  ;  proclamation  of  return. 


2  Ki.  xxv.  27,  Jer.  lii.  31,  and  Ezek.  i.  2,  xxxiii.  21,  xl.  1.  In  four  of  these  instances,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  the  fifth  also,  the  count  is  made  from  the  lltli  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  year  in  which  the 
exile  of  Jehoiachin  began.  But  I  assume  that  all  the  other  numerals  in  Ezekiel  count  from  the 
first  year  of  Zedekiah.  For  instance,  compare  Ezek.  xxiv.  1  with  2  Ki.  xxv.  1,  or  Ezek.  xxvi.  1 
with  2  Ki.  xxv.  2. 

The  “thirtieth  year”  of  Ezek.  i  1  coincides  with  the  thirtieth  from  Josiah’s  great  reforma¬ 
tion.  The  390  of  Ezek.  iv.  5  coincides  with  the  number  of  years  from  the  disruption.  Whether 
these  coincidences  are  significant  or  not,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  match  them  with  a  coincidence  for 
the  40  of  Ezek.  iv.  6. 

f  Josephus  not  very  consistently  says  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  occurred  the  18th  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  he  makes  this  the  basis  of  certain  long  numbers  that  have  no  small 
importance.  The  destruction,  let  us  remember,  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  Josephus 
says  (Ant.  X.  ix.  7)  it  wras  130£  years  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria.  Subtract  130!  from 
395!,  and  vve  have  265  A.Di.  for  the  destruction  of  Samaria.  This  is  the  date  I  have  found  for 


it  above. 

He  says  (Ant.  X.  viii.  5)  that  the  temple  was  destroyed  470!  years  after  it  was  built.  But  he 
says  that  Solomon  reigned  80  years  (Ant.  VIII.  vii.  8),  whence  it  follows  that  he  reigned  76 
years  after  founding  the  temple  in  his  fourth  year.  Add  76  to  395!,  and  we  have  4714,  which 
fits  the  470!  within  one  year. 

Again  he  says  that  the  monarchy  of  David’s  dynasty  lasted  514!  years  (Ant.  X.  viii.  4).  Add 
the  40  years  of  David  and  the  first  4  years  of  Solomon  to  the  470!,  and  we  have  the  514!. 

To  the  514!  add  18  years  for  the  reign  of  Saul  during  the  lifetime  of  Samuel  (Ant.  VI.  xiv.  9), 
and  we  have  the  532!  years  (Ant.  XI.  iv.  8,  some  copies)  spoken  of  by  Josephus  as  the  entire 
duration  of  the  kingdom. 

With  this  compare  the  notes  at  A.Di.  241,  265,  362,  390.  In  arguing  from  these  “  long  num¬ 
bers”  to  confirm  my  conclusions  as  to  the  chronology,  I  build  nothing  on  any  assumption  that 
Josephus  is  trustworthy  in  these  matters  ;  for  the  contexts  of  the  passages  cited  abundantly 
prove  that  our  present  copies  of  Josephus  are  not  trustworthy  in  their  chronological  data.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  had  access  to  some  trustworthy  numerals,  and  to  some  that  were  not  trustworthy, 
and  used  them  without  discrimination.  In  these  circumstances  I  allege  nothing  more  than  that 
the  coincidences  of  these  data  among  themselves,  and  their  coincidences  with  data  obtained  from 
other  sources,  constitute  evidence  of  no  inconsiderable  value  in  favor  of  the  coinciding  data. 

\  But  both  in  Jeremiah  and  in  Kings  this  is  said  to  have  occurred,  apparently,  in  the  accession 
year  of  Evil-merodach.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  ought  to  date  it  a  year  earlier,  so  near  the  close 
of  the  36th  year  of  his  exile  that  it  is  counted  from  the  beginning  of  the  37th  year.  By  our  cur¬ 
rent  style  of  counting,  that  would  be  just  before  Easter,  B.C.  561. 
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Section  4. 

REVOLT  OF  THE  TEN  TRIBES,  AND  DIVISION  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 


1  Kings  12  : 1-20. 

1  And  Rehoboam  went  to  Shechem  :  for  all 
Israel  were  come  to  Shechem  to  make  him 

2  king.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat  heard  of  it,  (for  he  was  yet  in 
Egypt,  whither  he  had  fled  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  king  Solomon,  and  Jeroboam  dwelt 
in  Egypt,  and  they  sent  and  called  him  ;) 

3  that  Jeroboam  and  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel  came,  and  spake  unto  Rehoboam, 

4  saying,  Thy  father  made  our  yoke  griev¬ 
ous  :  now  therefore  make  thou  the  grievous 
service  of  thy  father,  and  his  heavy  yoke 
which  he  put  upon  us,  lighter,  and  we  will 

5  serve  thee.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Depart 
yet  for  three  days,  then  come  again  to  me. 

6  And  the  people  departed.  And  king  Reho¬ 
boam  took  counsel  with  the  old  men,  that 
had  stood  before  Solomon  his  father  while 
he  yet  lived,  saying,  What  counsel  give  ye 

7  me  to  return  answer  to  this  people  ?  And 
they  spake  unto  him,  saying,  If  thou  wilt 
be  a  servant  unto  this  people  this  day,  and 
wilt  serve  them,  and  answer  them,  and 
speak  good  words  to  them,  then  they  will 

8  be  thy  servants  for  ever.  But  he  forsook 
the  counsel  of  the  old  men  which  they  had 
given  him,  and  took  counsel  with  the  young 
men  that  were  grown  up  with  him,  that 

9  stood  before  him.  And  he  said  unto  them, 
What  counsel  give  ye,  that  we  may  return 
answer  to  this  people,  who  have  spoken  to 
me,  saying,  Make  the  yoke  that  thy  father 

10  did  put  upon  us  lighter  ?  And  the  young 
men  that  were  grown  up  with  him  spake 
unto  him,  saying,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto 
this  people  that  spake  unto  thee,  saying, 
Thy  father  made  our  yoke  heavy,  but  make 
thou  it  lighter  unto  us  ;  thus  shalt  thou 
speak  unto  them,  My  little  finger  is  thicker 

11  than  my  father’s  loins.  And  now  whereas 
my  father  did  lade  you  with  a  heavy  yoke, 
I  will  add  to  your  yoke  :  my  father  chas¬ 
tised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise 

12  you  with  scorpions.  So  Jeroboam  and  all 
the  people  came  to  Rehoboam  the  third 
day,  as  the  king  bade,  saying,  Come  to  me 

13  again  the  third  day.  And  the  king  an¬ 
swered  the  people  roughly,  and  forsook  the 
counsel  of  the  old  men  which  they  had 

14  given  him  ;  and  spake  to  them  after  the 


2  Chronicles  10  : 1-19. 

1  And  Rehoboam  went  to  Shechem  :  for 
all  Israel  were  come  to  Shechem  to  make 

2  him  king.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Je¬ 
roboam  the  son  of  Nebat  heard  of  it,  (for  he 
was  in  Egypt,  whither  he  had  fled  from  the 
presence  of  king  Solomon,)  that  Jeroboam 

3  returned  out  of  Egypt.  And  they  sent  and 
called  him  ;  and  Jeroboam  and  all  Israel 
came,  and  they  spake  to  Rehoboam,  saying, 

4  Thy  father  made  our  yoke  grievous  :  now 
therefore  make  thou  the  grievous  service  of 
thy  father,  and  his  heavy  yoke  which  he 
put  upon  us,  lighter,  and  we  will  serve 

5  thee.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Come  again 
unto  me  after  three  days.  And  the  people 

6  departed.  And  king  Rehoboam  took  coun¬ 
sel  with  the  old  men,  that  had  stood  before 
Solomon  his  father  while  he  yet  lived,  say¬ 
ing,  What  counsel  give  ye  me  to  return  an- 

7  swer  to  this  people  ?  And  they  spake  unto 
him,  saying,  If  thou  be  kind  to  this  people, 
and  please  them,  and  speak  good  words  to 
them,  then  they  will  be  thy  servants  for 

8  ever.  But  he  forsook  the  counsel  of  the  old 
men  which  they  had  given  him,  and  took 
counsel  with  the  young  men  that  were 
grown  up  with  him,  that  stood  before  him. 

9  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  counsel  give 
ye,  that  we  may  return  answer  to  this  peo¬ 
ple,  who  have  spoken  to  me,  saying,  Make 
the  yoke  that  thy  father  did  put  upon  us 

10  lighter  ?  And  the  young  men  that  were 
grown  up  with  him  spake  unto  him,  saying, 
Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  people  that 
spake  unto  thee,  saying,  Thy  father  made 
our  yoke  heavy,  but  make  thou  it  lighter 
unto  us  ;  thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  them, 
My  little  finger  is  thicker  than  my  father’s 

11  loins.  And  now  whereas  my  father  did  lade 
you  with  a  heavy  yoke,  I  will  add  to  your 
yoke  :  my  father  chastised  you  with  whips, 

12  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions.  So 
Jeroboam  and  all  the  people  came  to  Reho¬ 
boam  the  third  day,  as  the  king  bade,  say- 

13  ing,  Come  to  me  again  the  third  day.  And 
the  king  answered  them  roughly  ;  and  king 
Rehoboam  forsook  the  counsel  of  the  old 

14  men,  and  spake  to  them  after  the  counsel  of 
the  young  men,  saying,  My  father  made 
your  yoke  heavy,  but  I  will  add  thereto  : 
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counsel  of  the  young  men,  saying,  My  fa¬ 
ther  made  your  yoke  heavy,  but  I  will  add 
to  your  yoke  :  my  father  chastised  you  with 
whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpi- 

15  ons.  So  the  king  hearkened  not  unto  the 
people  ;  for  it  was  a  thing  brought  about  of 
the  Loud,  that  he  might  establish  his  word, 
which  the  Lord  spake  by  the  hand  of 
Alii j  ah  the  Shilonite  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of 

16  Nebat.  And  when  all  Israel  saw  that  the 
king  hearkened  not  unto  them,  the  people 
answered  the  king,  saying,  What  portion 
have  we  in  David  ?  neither  have  we  inher¬ 
itance  in  the  son  of  Jesse  :  to  your  tents,  O 
Israel  :  now  see  to  thine  own  house,  David. 

17  So  Israel  departed  unto  their  tents.  But  as 
for  the  children  of  Israel  which  dwelt  in  the 
cities  of  Judah,  Rehoboam  reigned  over 

18  them.  Then  king  Rehoboam  sent  Adoram, 
who  was  over  the  levy  ;  and  all  Israel 
stoned  him  with  stones,  that  he  died.  And 
king  Rehoboam  made  speed  to  get  him  up 

19  to  his  chariot,  to  flee  to  Jerusalem.  So 


my  father  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I 

15  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions.  So  the 
king  hearkened  not  unto  the  people  ;  for  it 
was  brought  about  of  God,  that  the  Lord 
might  establish  his  word,  which  he  spake 
by  the  hand  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  to  Jero- 

16  boam  the  son  of  Nebat.  And  when  all 
Israel  saw  that  the  king  hearkened  not  unto 
them,  the  people  answered  the  king,  say¬ 
ing,  What  portion  have  we  in  David  ? 
neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of 
Jesse  :  every  man  to  your  tents,  O  Israel  : 
now  see  to  thine  own  house,  David.  So  all 

17  Israel  departed  unto  their  tents.  But  as  for 
the  children  of  Israel  that  dwelt  in  the  cities 
of  Judah,  Rehoboam  reigned  over  them. 

18  Then  king  Rehoboam  sent  Hadoram,  who 
was  over  the  levy  ;  and  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  stoned  him  with  stones,  that  he  died. 
And  king  Rehoboam  made  speed  to  get  him 

19  up  to  his  chariot,  to  flee  to  Jerusalem.  So 
Israel  rebelled  against  the  house  of  David, 
unto  this  day. 


Israel  rebelled  against  the  house  of  David, 

20  unto  this  day.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was  returned,  that 
they  sent  and  called  him  unto  the  congregation,  and  made  him  king  over  all  Israel  :  there 
was  none  that  followed  the  house  of  David,  but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only. 


Historic  Outline.  After  Moses  and  Joshua, 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  God  had 
maintained  a  special  personal  rule  over  the 
tribes  that  He  had  chosen  as  His  people.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  as  occasion  demanded,  from 
time  to  time  He  had  raised  up  special  deliver¬ 
ers,  called  Judges.  Of  these  the  number  of 
recorded  names  is  fifteen.  Then,  at  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  solicitation,  God  had  given  them,  in  Saul, 
the  style  of  king  they  desired  ;  a  man  of 
kingly  presence  and  strong  character,  a  brave, 
sagacious  leader,  but  ruled  as  were  the  people 
by  a  selfish  worldly  spirit.  To  him  succeeded 
David,  who  was  God’s  own  appointee  ;  a  com¬ 
plete  warrior  and  organizer,  always  true  to 
God’s  interests  in  his  kingly  administration, 
though  sometimes  false  to  his  own  through 
frailty  of  his  passionate  nature.  Upon  the 
death  of  Saul  a  spirit  of  hostility  had  arisen, 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin  on  the  south, 
and  the  other  ten  tribes  of  the  north.  Under 
the  judicious,  impartial  and  beneficent  rule  of 
David  this  hostile  spirit  wholly  disappeared  in 
a  new  feeling  of  national  unity.  But  to  sus¬ 
tain  Solomon’s  more  splendid  and  prosperous 
but  self-seeking  reign,  many  burdens  had  been 
laid  upon  the  northern  tribes.  The  old  dis¬ 
affection  had  sprung  up  again,  and  secretly  ex¬ 
tended  among  them  all. 


Now,  at  the  critical  moment  of  Solomon’s 
death,  and  partly  as  a  consequence  of  Reho- 
boam’s  infatuated  folly,  this  disaffection  breaks 
forth  into  successful  revolt.  And  the  kingdom 
of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon,  that  had  lasted 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  i3  dismembered 
into  two  kingdoms,  Israel  and  Judah.  Of  these, 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes,  con¬ 
tinues  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  under 
nineteen  or  twenty  kings  of  ten  different  fami¬ 
lies.  Assyrian  conquerors  then  (721  b.c.)  car¬ 
ried  away  the  ten  tribes  ;  and,  as  a  distinct 
people,  they  disappeared  from  history.  The 
kingdom  of  Judah  lasted  three  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  years  under  nineteen  or  twenty 
kings  of  the  family  of  David.  Removed  (587 
b.c.)  to  Babylon,  after  a  captivity  of  seventy 
years  they  were  restored  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  to  their  owrn  land.  This  historic  outline 
should  be  carefully  fixed  in  mind  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  intelligent  study  of  these  pages.  B. 

The  space  of  time  from  the  separation  of  the 
two  kingdoms  to  the  completion  of  the  captiv¬ 
ity  of  Judah  is  about  four  centuries.  These 
centuries  constitute  a  period  second  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  none  of  equal  length.  They  comprise 
the  great  development,  the  decadence  and  the 
fall  of  Assyria,  the  sudden  growth  of  Media 
and  Babylon,  the  Egyptian  revival  under  the 
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Psammetichi ,  tlie  most  glorious  time  of  the 
Phoenician  cities,  the  rise  of  Sparta  and  Athens 
to  pre-eminence  in  Greece,  the  foundation  of 
Carthage  and  of  Rome,  and  the  spread  of  civi¬ 
lization  by  means  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician 
colonies,  from  the  Palus  Maeotis  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  Moreover,  they  contain  within  them 
the  transition  time  of  most  profane  history,  the 
space  within  which  it  passes  from  the  dreamy 
cloud-land  of  myth  and  fable  into  the  sober  re¬ 
gion  of  reality  and  fact,  and  assumes  the  char¬ 
acter  of  authenticity  and  trustworthiness. 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Phoenicia,  Greece  vie 
with  each  other  in  offering  to  us  proofs  that  the 
Hebrew  records,  for  this  time,  contain  a  true 
and  authentic  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
race  ;  and  instead  of  finding  merely  a  few 
points  here  and  there  to  illustrate  from  profane 
sources,  we  shall  now  be  able  to  produce  con¬ 
firmatory  proof  of  almost  every  important 
event  in  the  history.  G.  R. 

In  the  later  years  of  David’s  reign,  when  the 
consciousness  and  the  consequences  of  the 
great  sin  of  his  life  had,  so  to  speak,  paralyzed 
the  strong  hand  which  held  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  wTe  are  led  to  see  how,  in  the  Providence 
of  God,  the  possibility  of  a  great  military 
world-monarchy  in  Israel — such  as  those  of 
heathen  antiquity — was  forever  frustrated. 
Another  era  began  with  Solomon  :  that  of 
peaceful  development  of  the  internal  resources 
of  the  country  ;  of  rapid  increase  of  prosperity; 
of  spread  of  culture  ;  and,  through  friendly  in¬ 
tercourse  with  other  nations,  of  introduction  of 
foreign  ideas  and  foreign  civilization.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  building  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  preceded  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  in 
Sparta  by  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
that  of  Solon  in  Athens  by  more  than  four 
hundred  years,  and  the  building  of  Rome  by 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  wdll  be 
perceived  that  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  pre¬ 
sented  the  dim  possibility  of  the  intellectual,  if 
not  the  political  empire  of  the  world.  But,  in 
the  Providence  of  God,  any  such  prospect 
passed  away,  wrhen,  after  only  eighty  years’ 
duration,  the  Davidic  kingdom  was  rent  into 
two  rival  and  hostile  states.  A.  E. 

The  origin  of  this  separation  is  declared  to 
have  been  a  Divine  j  udgment  on  the  house  of 
David,  in  consequence  of  the  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship  introduced  by  the  foreign  wives  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  and  criminally  permitted  or  partaken  of 
by  that  prince.  Had  this  offence  remained  un¬ 
punished,  so  contagious  an  example  would 
have  probably  infected  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people,  who  would  thus  have  irretrievably 


sunk  into  idolatry  and  vice  :  and  does  it  not 
appear  probable,  that  so  long  as  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  continued  united  under  one  sovereign  this 
danger  might  frequently  recur?  Does  not  this 
division  of  the  people  under  two  monarc hs  ap¬ 
pear,  even  to  our  short-sighted  views,  not  only 
a  just  punishment  for  the  crimes  of  Solomon, 
but  the  most  probable  method  of  preventing 
that  universal  apostasy  caused  by  similar  mis¬ 
conduct  in  future,  which  might  have  entirely 
defeated  the  design  of  the  Jewish  dispensa¬ 
tion?  Thus  we  must  consider  this  revolution 
in  its  first  origin  as  a  providential  dispensa¬ 
tion.  Yet  it  was  not  brought  about  by  any 
resistless  operation  of  Divine  power  ;  human 
passions  and  human  agency  were,  in  appear¬ 
ance,  its  only  effective  cause.  The  imprudent 
and  tyrannical  answer  of  Rehoboam  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Jewish  people  for  a  redress  of 
grievances  was  its  immediate  occasion  ;  but 
when  the  king  of  Judah  made  preparations  to 
reduce  the  revolted  tribes  the  Deity  interposed 
to  prevent  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  His  prophet  :  “Ye  shall  not  go  up, 
nor  fight  against  your  brethren,  for  this  thing 
is  from  me.”  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
this  schism  and  idolatry  of  the  ten  tribes  gave 
occasion  for  the  most  signal  displays  of  Divine 
power  and  the  most  emphatic  denunciations  and 
manifestations  of  Divine  justice,  in  the  correc¬ 
tion  and  government  of  this  perverse  race  and 
their  guilty  monarchs.  The  miraculous  re¬ 
proof  and  punishment  of  Jeroboam  himself, 
the  death  of  his  favorite  son,  the  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  three  royal  houses  of  Jeroboam,  of 
Baasha,  and  of  Ahab,  all  foretold  by  the  proph¬ 
ets,  afforded  awful  examples  of  the  Divine 
vengeance.  Among  these  ten  tribes,  also,  were 
exhibited  the  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha; 
concerning  them  too  and  their  kings  were  pro¬ 
nounced  some  of  the  most  distinguished  proph¬ 
ecies  of  Amos,  IJosea,  and  Isaiah  ;  and  finally, 
after  a  series  of  striking  and  instructive  chas¬ 
tisements,  God  executed  His  final  judgment  on 
this  deluded  and  corrupted  race,  for  He  “  re¬ 
moved  Israel  out  of  His  sight”  (2  K.  17  : 18). 
Nor  were  corresponding  effects,  wanting  from 
this  schism  on  the  remaining  two  tribes  ;  for  it 
proved  the  most  powerful  means  of  preserving 
in  them  whatever  degree  of  attention  to  the 
Divine  law  subsisted  among  them.  It  made  it 
the  obvious  political  interest  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  to  adhere  with  strictness  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  to  promote  its  observance  among 
their  subjects  ;  a  line  of  conduct  which  be¬ 
came  the  boasted  distinction  of  these  kings, 
and  the  popular  topic  by  which  they  main- 
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tained  their  superiority  over  the  kings  of  Is¬ 
rael.  Graves. 

The  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  form  the 
main  source  for  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Is¬ 
rael  and  J udah.  They  require,  however,  to  be 
supplemented,  especially  for  the  later  kings, 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  prophetical  Scrip¬ 
tures,  particularly  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze¬ 
kiel,  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  and 
Zephaniah.  Local  coloring,  the  life  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  time,  and  the  feelings  of  those  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  events  described,  are  deriva¬ 
ble  almost  wholly  from  this  latter  source,  which 
furnishes  them  often  in  tolerable  abundance. 

G.  R. - The  history  contained  in  the  Kings 

and  Chronicles  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  mere 
civil  history,  for  it  keeps  always  in  view  its 
position  and  purport  as  a  part  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  therefore  dismisses  with  brevity  long 
reigns,  and  important  w~ars  and  conquests,  in 
order  to  give  prominence  to  the  moral  lessons 
and  admonitions  of  the  time,  and  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  kings, 
nobles,  priests  and  people.  D.  F. 

The  separate  existence  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah  is  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  Kings  of  each 
country  occur  in  the  accounts  which  the  great 
Assyrian  monarchs  have  left  us  of  their  con¬ 
quests — the  names  being  always  capable  of 
easy  identification  with  those  recorded  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  occurring  in  the  chronological  order 
which  is  there  given.  The  Jewish  monarch 
bears  the  title  of  “  King  of  Judah,”  while  his 
Israelitish  brother  is  designated  after  his  capi¬ 
tal  city  ;  which,  though  in  the  earlier  times  not 
called  Samaria,  is  yet  unmistakably  indicated 
under  the  term  Beth-Khumri,  “  the  house  or 
city  of  Omri,”  that  monarch  having  been  the 
original  founder  of  Samaria,  according  to  Scrip¬ 
ture.  G.  R. 

Here,  at  the  outset  of  the  separate  history  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  it  maybe 
well  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  relation  of 
these  two  divisions  of  the  Jewish  people  to  Je¬ 
hovah,  their  King.  That  the  sin  of  Israel  was 
much  deeper,  and  their  apostasy  from  God 
much  sooner  and  more  fully  developed  than  in 
the  case  of  Judah,  appears  from  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  Divine  judgment  in  the  ban¬ 
ishment  of  the  people  from  their  land  overtook 
Israel  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years 
earlier  than  Judah.  Yet  at  first  sight  it  seems 
almost  strange  that  such  should  have  been  the 
case.  Altogether,  the  period  of  the  separate 
existence  of  the  two  kingdoms  (to  the  deporta¬ 
tion  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Shalmaneser,  about 


722  b.c.)  extended  over  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  years.  During  that  time,  thirteen  mon¬ 
archs  reigned  over  Judah,  and  twenty  over 
Israel,  besides  two  periods  of  anarchy  in  Israel. 
The  religious  history  of  the  ten  tribes  during 
these  two  and  a  half  centuries  may  be  written 
in  very  brief  compass.  Of  all  the  kings  of  Is¬ 
rael  it  is  uniformly  said,  that  they  “  walked  ki 
the  ways  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,”  ex¬ 
cept  of  Ahab  and  his  two  sons(Ahaziali  and  Je- 
lioram),  under  whose  reigns  the  worship  of  Baal 
became  the  established  religion  of  the  country. 
It  follows  that  there  was  not  a  single  king  in 
Israel  who  really  served  the  Lord  or  worshipped 
in  His  Temple.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
at  least  Jive  kings  in  Judah  distinguished  for 
their  piety  (Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
and  Hezekiah),  while  of  the  other  eight,  two 
(Joash  and  Amaziah)  continued  for  a  considera¬ 
ble,  and  a  third  (Rehoboam)  for  a  short  period 
their  profession  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
Four  of  the  other  Jive  kings  acquired,  indeed,  a 
terrible  notoriety  for  daring  blasphemy.  Abi- 
j  am,  the  son  and  successor  of  Rehoboam,  adopt¬ 
ed  all  the  practices  of  his  father  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  that  monarch’s  reign.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Jehoram  the  worship  of  Baal 
was  introduced  into  Judah  ;  and  we  know  with 
what  terrible  consistency  it  was  continued  un¬ 
der  Ahaziah  and  Athaliah,  the  measure  of  in¬ 
iquity  being  filled  by  Ahaz,  who  ascended  the 
throne  twenty  years  before  the  deportation  of 
the  ten  tribes,  when  the  doors  of  the  Sanctuary 
were  actually  closed,  and  an  idol-altar  set  up  in 
the  Temple  court.  But,  despite  all  this,  idola¬ 
try  never  struck  its  roots  deeply  among  the 
people,  and  this  for  three  reasons.  There  was, 
Jirst,  the  continued  influence  for  good  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  in  this  we  see  at 
least  one  providential  reason  for  the  existence 
of  a  central  Sanctuary,  and  for  the  stringency 
of  the  Law  which  confined  all  worship  to  its 
courts.  Secondly,  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Judah 
were  always  succeeded  by  monarchs  distin¬ 
guished  for  piety,  who  swept  away  the  rites  of 
their  predecessors  ;  while,  lastly,  and  remarka¬ 
bly,  the  reign  of  the  idolatrous  kings  was  uni¬ 
formly  brief  as  compared  with  that  of  the  God¬ 
fearing  rulers.  Thus,  on  a  review  of  the  whole 
period,  we  find  that,  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  years  between  the  accession  of  Re¬ 
hoboam  and  the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes, 
two  hundred  passed  under  the  rule  of  monarchs 
who  maintained  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  while 
only  during  fifty-three  years  His  worship  was 
more  or  less  discarded  by  the  kings  of  Judah. 
A.  E. 
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The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  preserved  from 
the  defection  of  the  other  tribes,  expressly  for 
the  sake  of  God’s  covenant  with  David,  and  to 
maintain  His  worship  at  its  chosen  seat ;  and 
the  immediate  consequence  of  Jeroboam’s  relig¬ 
ious  revolt  was  to  drive  all  the  priests  and 
Levites  to  Jerusalem.  With  the  line  of  David 
remained  God’s  promise  of  a  permanent  king¬ 
dom,  made  doubly  sure  by  its  ultimate  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Messiah  ;  in  that  family  the  crown 
was  handed  on,  generally  from  father  to  son, 
while  in  Israel  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam  ended 
with  his  son  ;  and  there  followed  a  series  of 
murders  and  usurpations,  amid  which  the 
longest  dynasties,  those  of  Omri  and  Jehu,  only 
numbered  four  and  five  kings  each.  From  the 
disruption  to  the  epoch  at  which  Ahaziah,  king 
of  Judah,  and  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  were 
killed  at  the  same  time  by  Jehu,  a  period  of 
ninety  years  (b.c.  975-884),  Judah  had  only  six 
kings  (though  Ahaziah  reigned  but  one  year), 
while  Israel  had  nine  ;  and  in  the  whole  period 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  years,  from  the 
disruption  to  the  captivity  of  Israel,  twelve 
kings  of  Judah  occupy  the  same  space  as  nine¬ 
teen  kings  of  Israel — a  striking  indication  of 
the  greater  stability  of  the  former  dynasty. 
The  moral  superiority  is  equally  striking,  not 
only  in  the  preservation  of  the  worship  of  Je¬ 
hovah  at  Jerusalem,  while  Israel  was  sunk  in 
idolatry,  but  even  on  the  comparatively  weak 
ground  of  the  personal  character  of  the  kings. 
It  is  true  that  the  house  of  David  was  deeply 
corrupted,  chiefly  by  its  connection  with  the 
wicked  house  of  Ahab  ;  but  it  boasts  the  names 
of  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Uzziah,  Jotliam,  the 
godly  Hezekiah,  the  penitent  Manasseh,  the 
pure  Josiah  ;  while  not  one  of  the  kings  of  Is¬ 
rael  is  free  from  the  blot  of  foul  wickedness, 
for  even  the  fierce  zeal  of  Jehu  had  no  purity 
of  motive.  The  two  kingdoms  were  equally 
distinguished  in  their  final  fate.  The  sen¬ 
tence  of  captivity  was  executed  upon  Israel 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  sooner 
than  on  J udah  ;  and  while  only  a  remnant  of 
the  ten  tribes  shared  the  restoration  of  Judah, 
the  latter  became  once  more  a  small  but  power¬ 
ful  nation,  not  free  from  the  faults  of  their  fa¬ 
thers,  but  worshipping  God  with  a  purity  and 
serving  Him  with  a  heroic  zeal  unequalled 
since  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  preparing  for  the 
restoration  of  the  true  spiritual  kingdom  under 
the  last  great  son  of  David.  P.  S. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Israel  we  see  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  wicked  kings  ;  in  that  of  Judah  we 
find  a  few  who  were  eminent  for  piety.  In 
every  page  we  behold  the  genuine  character  of 


man  ;  and  through  the  whole  history  we  see 
the  faithfulness  and  unchangeableness  of  God, 
His  holiness  and  justice,  His  mercy  and  for¬ 
bearance.  Jos.  Jones. - The  Bible  history  de¬ 

scribes,  in  action  and  exhibition,  the  perfections 
of  Jehovah,  as  fully  as  the  proclamation  in 
which  He  declares  Himself  to  be  long-suffering, 
and  of  great  mercy,  forgiving  iniquity,  and 
transgression,  and  sin,  and  by  no  means  clear¬ 
ing  the  guilty.  It  delineates  the  deceitfulness 
and  desperate  wickedness  of  the  human  heart 
as  forcibly  and  distinctly  as  the  annunciations 
of  the  prophets,  when  they  “  cry  aloud  and 
spare  not.”  In  the  narratives  of  Scripture  the 
dependent  state,  the  perverseness,  and  the  folly 
of  man,  and  the  secret  motives  by  which  he  is 
actuated,  as  well  as  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the 
justice,  and  the  goodness  of  God  in  His  provi¬ 
dential  government,  and  above  all  in  redemp¬ 
tion,  are  vividly  depicted.  There  is  not  a  bat¬ 
tle  fought  by  the  Israelites,  nor  a  change  in 
the  administration  of  their  government,  the  ac¬ 
count  of  which  is  not  designed  for  our  instruc¬ 
tion.  There  is  not  an  incident  recorded  as  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  a  private  family  that  has  not  a 
significant  meaning  ....  And  the  history 
invariably  keeps  in  view  the  agency  of  God 
in  every  occurrence,  in  events  the  most  minute 
as  well  as  the  most  considerable  ;  and  thus  it 
furnishes  a  perpetual  comment  on  the  sublime 
description  of  the  apostle,  when,  penetrated 
with  admiration  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  knowledge  of  God,  he  exclaims,  “  Of 
Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all 
thigns  ;  to  whom  be  glory  forever.  Amen.” 
Haldane. 

1  K.  12  :  1-5.  In  the  conference  Jero¬ 
boam  appeared  as  leader  of  the  ten  tribes. 
The  son  of  Nebat,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  Sol¬ 
omon  long  before  had  appointed  him  as  ruler 
over  that  tribe.  An  able  and  ambitious  man, 
skilful  and  successful  in  the  construction  of 
various  works,  withal  popular  among  his  own 
and  the  other  already  disaffected  tribes,  he  soon 
aspired  to  royal  state.  His  aspirations  were 
confirmed  by  the  symbolic  act  and  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  prophet  Ahijah,  recorded  in  chap. 
11  :  29-39.  His  designs  being  discovered  by 
Solomon,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  remained 
until  the  king’s  death.  At  the  call  of  the  dis¬ 
affected  tribes  upon  the  death  of  Solomon  he 
came  and  acted  as  their  spokesman  in  the  con¬ 
ference  with  Rehoboam.  And  soon  these  tribes 
will  elect  and  establish  him  as  king  over  Israel. 

6-$.  The  wise  counsel  rejected.  The  spirit 
of  true  worship  or  piety  had  almost  died  out  of 
the  land  during  the  latter  half  of  Solomon’s 
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reign.  Doubtless  the  charge  which  the  ten 
tribes  brought  against  Solomon  (verse  4)  was 
true.  His  selfish,  lavish  expenditure  demand¬ 
ed  the  imposition  of  increasingly  heavy  taxes. 
These  he  would  naturally  exact  in  larger  pro¬ 
portion  from  the  more  distant  tribes.  They  re¬ 
ceived  little  or  no  direct  benefit  from  the  costly 
structures,  cities  and  roads  for  commerce,  upon 
which  their  tribute  was  expended.  Naturally 
therefore,  and  not  unreasonably,  they  asked 
for  reduction  of  these  onerous  taxes.  At  first 
Rehoboam  rightly  seeks  guidance  from  the  ex¬ 
perienced  and  trusted  counsellors  of  Solomon 
his  father.  The  advise  him  to  comply  with  the 
people’s  request  for  help,  and  to  turn  away 
their  wrath  by  gentle  words.  And  no  wiser, 
better  counsel  was  ever  given.  No  clearer, 
truer  statement  of  a  great  principle  bearing 
upon  practical  conduct  was  ever  spoken. 
“  Se  rve  thou  this  people,”  they  said,  “  by  timely 
helpfulness  in  their  needs,  and  speak  kindly 
to  them,  so  wilt  thou  make  them  willing  ser¬ 
vants  and  faithful  subjects  !”  Helpful  service 
and  kindly  dealing  were  essential  conditions  of 
a  safe  and  successful  rule,  the  real  basis  of  a 
happy  and  useful  kingship.  And  in  nothing  is 
the  kingly  and  the  Christ-like  mind  so  much 
evinced  as  in  costly  personal  service  and  kindly 
speech.  Therefore  He  who  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister ,  declared  that 
ichosoever  mill  be  chief est  shall  be  servant  of  all. 
But  Rehoboam  “  forsook  the  counsel  of  the  old 
men”  “  that  stood  before  Solomon  his  father.” 
B. 

This  was  the  kernel  of  the  old  men’s  advice  : 
“  You  are  the  father  of  your  people.  You  will 
command  them  best  by  serving  them,  for  thus 
you  will  command  their  hearts.  Consult  their 
interest ;  bear  with  their  petulance  ;  entertain 
their  grievances  ;  deal  considerately  and  ten¬ 
derly  with  their  burdens.”  The  young  king 
could  not  appreciate  this  lofty  ideal  of  sove¬ 
reignty.  That  a  man  could  serve  and  be  a 
king,  that  he  could  be  most  absolutely  a  king 
through  service,  was  incomprehensible  to  him. 
Vincent. 

8-1 1.  The  foolish  counsel  accepted.  He  con¬ 
sults  with  “  the  young  men  which  stood  before 
him,”  who  were  his  preferred  counsellors. 
They  urged  him  to  threaten  the  people  with 
yet  severer  exactions  and  harsher  treatment, 
and  to  use  only  scornful  and  contemptuous 
words  in  his  reply.  The  advice  they  gave  in¬ 
dicated  their  character  as  selfish,  heartless,  and 
cruel.  And  that  such  men  were  his  chosen  and 
trusted  associates,  that  such  advice  commended 
itself  to  his  own  haughty  nature  and  accorded 


[  with  his  own  inclinations,  shows  that  the  young 
king  was  himself  alike  heartless  and  cruel. 

B. - It  was  the  advice  of  youthful  selfishness, 

conceit,  inexperience  and  presumption.  Its 
kernel  was  :  “  You  have  the  power  ;  use  the 
power.  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  them,  My 
father  hath  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I 
will  chastise  you  with  scorpions.”  And  he 
took  this  advice.  Word  for  word,  he  spoke  to 
the  people  after  the  counsel  of  the  young  men, 
abating  not  one  cruel  taunt,  one  brutal  threat. 
He  forsook  the  old  men’s  counsel.  There  is 
nothing  uncommon  in  that.  Vincent. 

12-14.  In  the  final  decision  of  Rehoboam 
we  find  no  trace  of  counsel  sought  of  Jehovah. 
He  wilfully  turns  away  from  the  God  of  his 
fathers  and  utterly  disregards  all  just  rights  of 
the  people.  Acting  upon  the  suggestions  of 
his  own  proud  and  foolish  heart,  and  of  com¬ 
panions  alike  self-seeking  and  foolish,  he  rude¬ 
ly  and  scornfully  denies  the  reasonable  petition 
of  the  people,  and  declares  his  purpose  to  sub¬ 
ject  them  to  still  greater  tyranny  and  sutfering. 
There  is  no  instance  in  history  wherein  so  vast 
and  permanent  issues  have  depended  upon  a 
single  decision,  as  in  this  election  of  foolish 
counsellors  and  adoption  of  unworthy  counsel 
by  Solomon’s  most  unwise  son  and  successor. 
And  yet  what  else  could  be  expected  of  this 
son,  neglected  and  uncounselled  as  he  had  been 
by  Solomon,  left  to  a  natural  unrestrained 
haughtiness  and  an  unbalanced  pride  of  power. 

15.  God's  part  in  this  dismemberment  of  Da¬ 
vid's  kingdom.  That  “  the  cause  was  from  the 
Lord,”  obviously  does  not  mean  that  God  put 
the  fatal  folly  into  Rehoboam’s  heart,  or  in¬ 
spired  his  senseless  utterance.  It  does  not 
mean  that  God  authorized  or  approved  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of  Da¬ 
vid.  Nor  did  it  imply  any  direct  commission 
to  Jeroboam,  or  endorsement  of  his  new  king- 
ship  over  Israel.  God  had  said  that  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Solomon  should  be  rent,  and  that  Jero¬ 
boam  should  be  king  over  the  ten  tribes.  But 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  His  Word 
should  be  fulfilled,  the  human  motives  and  ac¬ 
tions  through  which  IBs  purposes  should  be  accom¬ 
plished ,  nothing  is  here  asserted  or  implied  that 
qualifies  man’s  sole  responsibility  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  As  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  purposes  was 
not  the  motive,  was  not  even  in  the  thought, 
of  the  rebelling  tribes  and  their  leader,  so  it 
formed  no  possible  excuse  for  their  conduct. 
The  simple  key  to  any  and  every  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  God  uses  all  human  plans  and 
acts,  wise  and  unwise,  good  and  evil,  in  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  His  own  only  wise  and  good  pur- 
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poses.  That  God  does  thus  interpose  even  the 
heathen  mind  has  discerned,  as  we  learn  from 
the  oft-quoted  proverb  :  “  Whom  the  gocls  would 
destroy  they  first  infatuate.”  B. 

I  see  Jeroboam’s  plot,  the  people’s  insolence, 
the  young  men’s  misadvice,  the  prince’s  un¬ 
reasonable  austerity,  meeting  together,  through 
the  wise  providence  of  the  Almighty,  unwit¬ 
tingly  to  accomplish  His  most  just  decree.  All 
these  might  have  done  otherwise,  for  any  force 
that  was  offered  to  their  will ;  all  would  no 
more  do  otherwise,  than  if  there  had  been  no 
predetermination  in  heaven  ;  that  God  may  be 
magnified  in  His  wisdom  and  justice,  while 
man  wittingly  perisheth  in  his  folly.  Bp.  II. 

- A  stormy  scene  of  passion,  without  thought 

of  God,  rages  below,  and  above  sits  the  Lord, 
working  His  great  purpose  by  men’s  sin. 
That  Divine  control  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  freedom  or  the  guilt  of  the  actors.  Reho- 
boam’s  disregard  of  the  people’s  terms  was  “  a 
thing  brought  about  of  the  Lord,”  but  it  was 
Rehoboam’s  sin  none  the  less.  That  which, 
looked  at  from  the  mere  human  side,  is  the  sin¬ 
ful  result  of  the  free  play  of  wrong  motives,  is, 
when  regarded  from  the  Divine  side,  the  deter¬ 
minate  counsel  of  God.  The  greatest  crime  in 
the  world’s  history  was  at  the  same  time  the 
accomplishment  of  God’s  most  merciful  pur¬ 
pose.  Calvary  is  the  highest  example  of  the 
truth,  which  embraces  all  lesser  instances  of  the 
wrath  of  man,  which  He  makes  to  praise  Him 

and  effect  His  deep  designs.  A.  M. - Had 

Relioboam  followed  the  old  men’s  counsel  he 
could  at  least  have  said,  “  I  have  done  my  best 
in  the  fear  of  God.”  But  by  his  folly  he 
brought  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  fatal 
crisis  upon  his  own  shoulders.  Jeroboam  and 
the  tent  tribes  wanted  an  excuse  indeed,  but 
Relioboam  gave  them  one  gratuitously.  It 
needed  but  this  to  kindle  the  spark  of  rebellion 
into  a  flame.  Vincent. 

10,  17.  Separation  and  final  severance  of  Is¬ 
rael  from  Judah.  The  proud  contemptuous 
tone  of  Relioboam  prompts  the  same  spirit  in 
the  answer  of  the  people.  In  the  identical 
words  of  the  malcontents  who  followed  Sheba 
in  the  time  of  David,  they  say  in  substance, 
“We  owe  nothing  to  David,  and  receive  noth¬ 
ing  from  the  son  of  Jesse.  Henceforth  we  re¬ 
nounce  all  allegiance  and  connection  with  him 
and  his  house  !”  So  slightingly  they  refer  to 
David  ;  and  with  the  bold  challenge,  “  See  now 
to  thine  own  house,  David,”  they  go  home¬ 
ward. 

19,  20.  Then  Relioboam  consummates  his 
impolitic  folly  by  sending  a  messenger,  proba¬ 


bly  with  some  offer  of  compromise,  to  the  ex¬ 
asperated  tribes.  B. - But  with  the  wrong¬ 

headedness  which  characterized  all  his  proceed¬ 
ings  at  this  period  of  his  life,  he  selected  for 
envoy  one  of  the  persons  most  obnoxious  to  the 
malcontents — no  other  than  his  father’s  chief 
director  of  the  forced  labors  which  were  so  un¬ 
popular — Adoram  or  Adoniram.  The  rebels 
seem  to  have  considered  that  this  was  adding 
insult  to  injury  ;  and,  without  waiting  to  hear 
his  message,  they  stoned  him  to  death.  G.  R. 

- This  would  seem  to  have  been  done  before 

his  departure  from  Shechem.  For  the  stoning 
of  this  man,  Adoram,  by  the  whole  people  ter¬ 
rified  the  king  and  led  him  to  flee  to  Jerusalem. 
This  act  of  Israel  was  their  final  severance  from 
the  house  of  David.  B. 

Judah  remained  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
house  of  David  ;  Benjamin,  satisfied  with  the 
distinction  accorded  it  by  the  emplacement  of 
the  capital  within  its  borders,  threw  in  its  lot 
with  Judah  ;  Levi,  thoroughly  content  with  its 
grand  position  at  the  head  of  the  religion  of 
the  kingdom,  gave  its  sympathies  to  the  Da- 
vidic  cause,  and  ultimately  gravitated  to  the 
southern  kingdom.  But  Reuben,  which  claimed 
the  right  of  the  first-born  ;  Ephraim,  which 
had  given  to  the  nation  Joshua,  the  conqueror, 
Deborah,  the  prophetess,  and  Samuel,  the  last 
and  the  greatest  of  the  judges  ;  Manasseh, 
which  shared  largely  in  the  glories  of  its  brother 
tribe,  Ephraim  (Gen.  48,  49  ;  Deut.  33) ;  Zebu- 
lun,  which  “  sucked  of  the  abundance  of  the 
seas;”  Gad,  which  ‘‘dwelt  as  a  lion  ;”  Dan, 
the  “  lion’s  whelp  ;”  Issacliar,  the  “  strong  ass 
couching  down  between  two  burdens  ;”  Napli- 
tali,  the  “  hind  let  loose ;”  and  Asher,  the 
dweller  in  the  far  north,  threw  off  the  Davidic 
yoke,  declared  themselves  independent  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  and  proclaimed  their  intention  of  placing 
themselves  under  a  new  king.  G.  R. 

It  was  an  act  of  rebellion  against  God,  not  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  alleged  provocation  nor  by  the 
harsh  words  of  Relioboam.  The  real  ground 
was  jealousy  against  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which 
God  had  chosen  to  distinguish  in  establishing 
the  throne  of  David,  and  in  selecting  Jerusalem 
as  the  seat  of  government  and  worship  for  the 
nation.  As  rebellion  against  Dim,  their  seces¬ 
sion  was  punished  by  their  whole  subsequent 
history  and  final  extinction  as  a  separate  peo¬ 
ple.  Yet,  let  it  be  remembered,  this  dismem¬ 
berment  of  David’s  kingdom  was  also  the  act 
of  God  in  fufilment  of  his  frequent  solemn 
warning  to  David  and  Solomon,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  Solomon’s  persistent  disregard  of  the 
Divine  commandments.  We  may  add,  that  in 
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the  subsequent  history  of  the  two  kingdoms 
can  be  traced  God’s  fulfilled  purpose  in  pre¬ 
serving  true  religion  in  the  world,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  For  Israel  acted  as  a  bulwark  to  keep 
back  from  Judah  the  contagion  of  idolatry  dif¬ 
fused  by  the  adjacent  nations.  B. - To  the 

worshippers  at  Jerusalem  the  early  decline  and 
fall  of  Israel  was  a  solemn  and  impressive  spec¬ 
tacle  of  judgment  against  idolatry.  This  pre¬ 
pared  the  hearts  of  Judah  for  the  revivals  un¬ 
der  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  softened  them  into 
repentance  during  the  Captivity,  and  strength¬ 
ened  them  for  their  absolute  renunciation  of 
idolatry,  when  after  seventy  years  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Palestine  to  become  the  channel 
through  which  God’s  greatest  gift  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  mankind.  Bullock. 

Instructive  and  Helpful  Suggestions. 

The  rending  of  the  kingdom  was  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sin,  especially  Solomon’s  sin  of  idola¬ 
try,  which  was  closely  connected  with  the  ex¬ 
travagant  expenditure  which  occasioned  the 
separation.  So  the  so-called  natural  conse¬ 
quences  of  transgression  constitute  its  temporal 
punishment  in  part,  and  behind  all  these  our 
eyes  should  be  clear-sighted  enough  to  behold 
the  operative  will  of  God.  This  one  piercing- 
beam  of  light,  cast  on  that  scene  of  insolence 
and  rebellion,  lights  up  all  history,  and  gives 
the  principle  on  which  it  must  be  interpreted, 
if  it  is  not  to  be  misread.  Again,  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sin,  whether  that  of  a  community  or  of 
a  single  person,  is  sin.  The  separation  was 
sin,  on  both  sides  ;  it  led  to  much  more.  It 
was  the  consequence  of  previous  departure. 
So  ever  the  worst  result  of  any  sin  is  that  it 
opens  the  door,  like  a  thief  who  has  crept  in 
through  a  window,  to  a  band  of  brethren. 
A.  M. 

While  the  sin  of  Solomon  is  visited  upon  his 
son  in  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  God’s 
promised  mercy  to  David  is  manifested  in  the 
continuance  of  his  family  upon  the  throne  of 
Judah.  Very  touching  and  instructive  is  the 
record  of  this  mercy:  “For  David  My  ser¬ 
vant’s  sake  will  I  give  unto  the  son  of  Solomon 
one  tribe,  that  David  My  servant  may  have  a 
light  alway  before  Me  in  Jerusalem.”  Herein 
impressively  we  learn  the  power  with  God  that 
a  truly  consecrated  man  obtains,  and  the  bless¬ 
ings  he  perpetuates  ;  and  the  constancy  of  God 
to  His  covenant  pledges  of  mercy . 

I11  every  position  and  relation  of  life,  it  is  a 
kingly  spirit  that  habitually  heeds  and  practises 
the  double  counsel  of  these  ancient  sages  :  to 


serve  and  help,  and  to  deal  kindly  in  word,  as  in 
deed.  And  in  this  helpful,  gracious  dealing, 
we  find  the  secret  of  securing  and  retaining  a 
beneficent  power  over  others  in  every  sphere. 
Kindly  utterance  added  to  personal  ministry 
ever  impart  a  healthful  and  blessed  magnetism 
over  all  the  lives  with  which  they  come  into 
contact.  Together  they  win  and  hold  all  hearts, 
and  make  all  lives  the  more  fruitful  and  hap¬ 
py.  B. 

Relioboam’s  trouble  was  not  that  he  did  not 
see  the  right ;  it  was  that  he  would  not  follow  it. 
The  counsel  of  the  young  men  pleased  him 
better  than  his  father’s  counsellors.  His  own 

t 

pleasure  was  sweeter  to  him  than  the  profit  of 
his  people,  and  they  must  be  trampled  down 
that  he  might  be  lifted  up.  And  has  it  not 
been  so  all  through?  It  is  not  that  men  do  not 
see  the  right ;  it  is  that  they  do  not  design  to 
follow  it,  and  so  dimness  of  perception  of  truth 
comes  over  them,  and  men  grow  blind  to  the 
truth  which  they  icill  not  follow.  It  is  just  what 
the  Master  said  :  “  Light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.”  IF. 
Newton. 

Counsel  is  good  ;  any  man  that  thinks  he 
does  not  need  it  is  a  fool  or  worse.  “  Seest 
thou  a  man  that  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit? 
there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.” 
Counsel  in  order  to  be  good  must  come  from  a 
reliable  source,  a  source  entitled  to  respect  and 
confidence,  where  there  is  information,  integ¬ 
rity,  and  honesty  of  purpose,  where  there  is 
unselfish  and  unbiassed  regard  to  truth  and  to 
our  real  good.  Such  counsel  may  not  always 
be  palatable,  not  such  as  we  like  or  hope  for, 
but  in  the  end  we  shall  either  be  thankful  that 
we  followed  it  or  wish  that  we  had. 

When  Rehoboam  preferred  the  advice  of  the 
young  men  he  took  a  step  which  he  could 
never  afterward  retrace,  whose  mischief  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  remedy.  Seventeen  years  he  lived 
and  reigned,  but  he  did  notliing  toward  re¬ 
trieving  his  mistake.  He  could  not  get  back 
his  lost  dominions,  he  could  not  recover  his 
alienated  people.  He  could  never  be  king  of 
Israel.  Another  bore  that  title.  Jeroboam 
dwelt  in  Shechem,  the  beautiful  home  of  his 
fathers,  and  from  Bethel,  almost  in  sight  of  his 
capital,  the  calf  challenged  its  rival  on  Mount 
Zion,  and  all  because  of  a  determination  formed 
perhaps  in  an  instant,  and  of  words  which  it 
took  but  a  moment  to  utter.  Hallam. 

Rehoboam ’s  evil  career  is  a  comment  on  Sol¬ 
omon’s  word  :  “He  that  walketh  with  wise 
men  shall  be  wise,  but  a  companion  of  fools 
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shall  be  destroyed.”  The  statement  is  strong. 
It  asserts  that  association  determines  destiny. 
Other  Scripture  teaches  the  same.  See  Ps.  1  ; 
1  Cor.  15  :  33.  The  popular  proverb  is  pro¬ 
foundly  true  :  ‘‘A  man  is  known  by  the  com¬ 
pany  he  keeps.”  Only  let  us  be  sure  and  em¬ 
phasize  the  last  word,  “  the  company  he  keeps. 
We  keep  only  what  we  like.  The  social  in¬ 
stinct  which  takes  shape  in  friendships  and  in¬ 
timacies  furnishes  an  unerring  index  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Unerringly  it  draws  like  to  like.  The  man 
who  begins  by  walking  in  the  counsel  of  the 
ungodly  finds  himself  at  home  at  last  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful.  Relioboam  was  unmade 
by  his  own  folly,  and  his  folly  showed  itself  in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  choice  of  his  counsel¬ 
lors.  Vincent. - God  serves  his  own  wise  and 

righteous  purposes  by  the  imprudences  and  in¬ 
iquities  of  men,  and  snares  sinners  in  the  work 
of  their  own  hands.  They  that  lose  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  throw  it  away,  as  Rehoboam 
did  his,  by  their  own  wilfulness  and  folly.  H. 

The  wisest  man  had  a  fool  for  a  son.  Why  ? 
His  mother  was  an  idolatrous  Ammonite  :  and 
the  mother  makes  or  mars  the  child.  To  her 
was  built  the  Temple  of  Moloch,  and  there  the 


son  doubtless  was  instructed  in  bloody  and 
licentious  rites.  He  grew  effeminate  in  the 
softness  of  a  harem.  The  earnest  exhortations 
“  to  my  son,”  written  in  the  Proverbs,  would 
have  no  influence  on  such  a  young  man,  under 
such  a  father’s  example,  and  himself  leading 
such  a  life.  II.  W.  Warren. 


Again,  we  remind  our  readers  that  this  entire 
history  is  a  veritable  Gospel  of  Providence.  For 
our  better  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
God’s  dealings,  He  hath  given  us  this  record  of 
His  ways  as  made  known  unto  Moses,  and  His 
acts  as  revealed  unto  the  children  of  Israel. 
The  events  of  the  history  only  multiply  illus¬ 
trations  of  this  great  fact.  B. - The  Bible 

record  of  human  history  is  as  if  a  clock  had  a 
transparent  face.  Human  historians  see  and 
write  what  the  hands  tell  ;  the  Bible  shows  the 
moving  wheels,  the  hidden  causes.  God  can 
see  the  hidden  causes  that  will  work  out  results 
a  hundred  years  hence.  He  forces  not  human 
wills,  but  uses  the  result  of  those  wills.  The 
nation  that  will  not  serve  Him  shall  perish. 
II.  W.  Warren. 


N.  B. — To  avoid  confusion  and  to  obtain  a  clear  and  well-defined  conception  of 
the  history  of  both  kingdoms ,  ive  propose  to  take  each  one  through  its  entire  career, 
noting  all  prominent  points  of  its  connection  with  the  other.  As  covering  the 
shorter  period  ive  begin  ivith  the  Kingdom  of  Israel.  B. 


Section  5. 

✓  KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL. 

« 

Reign  of  Jeroboam,  tee  First  King,  22  Years. 

Relioboam  and  Abijali,  in  Judah. 

Capital  Cities;  Establishment  of  Idol-worship  ;  Warning  of  a  Prophet  from  Judah  unheeded  ;  Dis¬ 
obedience  and  Death  of  the  Prophet ;  Sickness  and  Death  of  Jeroboam,’  s  Son  ;  his  Defeat  by 
Abijah  ;  his  Evil  Life,  its  Fruits  and  Lessons. 

1  Kings  12  :  25-33  ;  13  : 1-34  ;  14  :  1-20. 

1 2  :  25  Tiien  Jeroboam  built  Sliechem  in  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim,  and  dwelt  therein  ; 

26  and  he  went  out  from  thence,  and  built  Penuel.  And  Jeroboam  said  in  his  heart,  Now  shall 

27  the  kingdom  return  to  the  house  of  David  :  if  this  people  go  up  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  then  shall  the  heart  of  this  people  turn  again  unto  their  lord,  even 
unto  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah  ;  and  they  shall  kill  me,  and  return  to  Rehoboam  king  of 

28  Judah.  M  hereupon  the  king  took  counsel,  and  made  two  calves  of  gold  ;  and  he  said  unto 
them,  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  ;  behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought 

29  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  he  set  the  one  in  Betli-el,  and  the  other  put  he  in 
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30  Dan.  And  tins  tiling  became  a  sin  :  for  tlie  people  went  to  worship  before  the  one,  even  unto 

31  Dan.  And  he  made  houses  of  high  places,  and  made  priests  from  among  all  the  people, 

32  which  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi.  And  Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast  in  the  eighth  month,  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  like  unto  the  feast  that  is  in  Judah,  and  he  went  up  unto  the 
altar  ;  so  did  he  in  Betli-el,  sacrificing  unto  the  calves  that  he  had  made  :  and  he  placed  in 

33  Beth -el  the  priests  of  the  high  places  which  he  had  made.  And  he  went  up  unto  the  altar 
which  he  had  made  in  Beth -el  on  the  fifteenth  day  in  the  eighth  month,  even  in  the  month 
which  he  had  devised  of  his  own  heart  :  and  he  ordained  a  feast  for  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
went  up  unto  the  altar,  to  burn  incense. 

115  : 1  And,  behold,  there  came  a  man  of  God  out  of  Judah  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto 

2  Beth-el  :  and  Jeroboam  was  standing  by  the  altar  to  burn  incense.  And  he  cried  against  the 
altar  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  said,  O  altar,  altar,  thus  saitli  the  Lord  :  Behold,  a  child 
shall  be  born  unto  the  house  of  David,  Jcsiali  by  name  ;  and  upon  thee  shall  he  sacrifice  the 
priests  of  the  high  places  that  burn  incense  upon  thee,  and  men’s  bones  shall  they  burn  upon 

3  thee.  And  he  gave  a  sign  the  same  day,  saying,  This  is  the  sign  which  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  :  Behold,  the  altar  shall  be  rent,  and  the  ashes  that  are  upon  it  shall  be  poured  out. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  heard  the  saying  of  the  man  of  God,  which  he  cried 
against  the  altar  in  Beth-el,  that  Jeroboam  put  forth  his  hand  from  the  altar,  saying,  Lay 
hold  on  him.  And  his  hand,  which  he  put  forth  against  him,  dried  up,  so  that  he  could  not 

5  draw  it  back  again  to  him.  The  altar  also  was  rent,  and  the  ashes  poured  out  from  the  altar, 

6  according  to  the  sign  which  the  man  of  God  had  given  by  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  the 
king  answered  and  said  unto  the  man  of  God,  Intreat  now  the  favour  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  pray  for  me,  that  my  hand  may  be  restored  me  again.  And  the  man  of  God  intreated 

7  the  Lord,  and  the  king’s  hand  was  restored  him  again,  and  became  as  it  was  before.  And 
the  king  said  unto  the  man  of  God,  Come  home  with  me,  and  refresh  thyself,  and  I  will  give 

8  thee  a  reward.  And  the  man  of  God  said  unto  the  king,  If  thou  wilt  give  me  half  thine 

9  house,  I  will  not  go  in  with  thee,  neither  will  I  eat  bread  nor  drink  water  in  this  place  :  for 
so  was  it  charged  me  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Thou  shaft  eat  no  bread,  nor  drink 

10  water,  neither  return  by  the  way  that  thou  earnest.  So  he  went  another  way,  and  returned 
not  by  the  way  that  he  came  to  Beth-el. 

11  Now  there  dwelt  an  old  prophet  in  Beth-el  ;  and  one  of  his  sons  came  and  told  him  all  the 
works  that  the  man  of  God  had  done  that  day  in  Beth-el  :  the  words  which  he  had  spoken 

12  unto  the  king,  them  also  they  told  unto  their  father.  And  their  father  said  unto  them,  What 
way  went  he?  Now  his  sons  had  seen  what  way  the  man  of  God  went,  which  came  from 

13  Judah.  And  he  said  unto  his  sons,  Saddle  me  the  ass.  So  they  saddled  him  the  ass  :  and 

14  he  rode  thereon.  And  he  went  after  the  man  of  God,  and  found  him  sitting  under  an  oak  : 
and  he  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  the  man  of  God  that  earnest  from  Judah?  And  he  said, I  am. 

15  16  Then  he  said  unto  him,  Come  home  with  me,  and  eat  bread.  And  he  said,  I  may  not 
return  with  thee,  nor  go  in  with  thee  :  neither  will  I  eat  bread  nor  drink  water  with  thee  in 

17  this  place  :  for  it  was  said  to  me  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  Thou  shaft  eat  no  bread  nor  drink 

18  water  there,  nor  turn  again  to  go  by  the  way  that  thou  earnest.  And  he  said  unto  him,  I  also 
am  a  prophet  as  thou  art ;  and  an  angel  spake  unto  me  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  saying, 
Bring  him  back  with  thee  into  thine  house,  that  he  may  eat  bread  and  drink  water.  But  he 

19  lied  unto  him.  So  he  went  back  with  him,  and  did  eat  bread  in  his  house,  and  drank  water. 

20  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  sat  at  the  table,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  the 

21  prophet  that  brought  him  back  :  and  he  cried  unto  the  man  of  God  that  came  from  Judah, 
saying,  Thus  saitli  the  Lord,  Forasmuch  as  thou  hast  been  disobedient  unto  the  mouth  of  the 

22  Lord,  and  hast  not  kept  the  commandment  which  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee,  but 
earnest  back,  and  hast  eaten  bread  and  drunk  water  in  the  place  of  the  which  he  said  to  thee, 
Eat  no  bread,  and  drink  no  water  ;  thy  carcase  shall  not  come  unto  the  sepulchre  of  thy 

23  fathers.  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  he  had  eaten  bread,  and  after  he  had  drunk,  that  he  sad- 

24  died  for  him  the  ass,  to  wit,  for  the  prophet  whom  he  had  brought  back.  And  when  he  was 
gone,  a  lion  met  him  by  the  way,  and  slew  him  :  and  his  carcase  was  cast  in  the  way,  and  the 

25  ass  stood  by  it ;  the  lion  also  stood  by  the  carcase.  And,  behold,  men  passed  by,  and  saw 
the  carcase  cast  in  the  way,  and  the  lion  standing  by  the  carcase  :  and  they  came  and  told  it  in 

26  the  city  where  the  old  prophet  dwelt.  And  when  the  prophet  that  brought  him  back  from  the 
way  heard  thereof,  he  said,  It  is  the  man  of  God,  who  was  disobedient  unto  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  :  therefore  the  Lord  hath  delivered  him  unto  the  lion,  which  hath  torn  him,  and  slain 

27  him,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  unto  him.  And  he  spake  to  his 

28  sons,  saying,  Saddle  me  the  ass.  And  they  saddled  it.  And  he  went  and  found  his  carcase 
cast  in  the  way,  and  the  ass  and  the  lion  standing  by  the  carcase  :  the  lion  had  not  eaten  the 

29  carcase,  nor  torn  the  ass.  And  the  prophet  took  up  the  carcase  of  the  man  of  God,  and  laid 
it  upon  the  ass,  and  brought  it  back  :  and  he  came  to  the  city  of  the  old  prophet,  to  mourn, 

30  and  to  bury  him.  And  he  laid  his  carcase  in  his  own  grave  ;  and  they  mourned  over  him, 

31  saying,  Alas,  my  brother  !  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  he  had  buried  him,  that  he  spake  to 
his  sons,  saying,  When  I  am  dead,  then  bury  me  in  the  sepulchre  wherein  the  man  of  God  is 

32  buried  ;  lay  my  bones  beside  his  bones.  For  the  saying  which  he  cried  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord  against  the  altar  in  Beth-el,  and  against  all  the  houses  of  the  high  places  which  are  in 
the  cities  of  Samaria,  shall  surely  come  to  pass. 
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38  After  this  thing  Jeroboam  returned  not  from  his  evil  way,  but  made  again  from  among  all 
the  people  priests  of  the  high  places  :  whosoever  would,  he  consecrated  him,  that  there  might 

34  be  priests  of  the  high  places.  And  this  thing  became  sin  unto  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  even 
to  cut  it  off,  and  to  destroy  it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

14:1  2  At  that  time  Abijah  the  son  of  Jeroboam  fell  sick.  And  Jeroboam  said  to  his  wife, 
Arise,  I  pray  thee,  and  disguise  thyself,  that  thou  be  not  known  to  be  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  : 
and  get  thee  to  Shiloh  ;  behold,  there  is  Ahijah  the  prophet,  which  spake  concerning  me  that 

3  I  should  be  king  over  this  people.  And  take  with  thee  ten  loaves,  and  cracknels,  and  a  cruse 

4  (or  bottle)  of  honey,  and  go  to  him  :  he  shall  tell  thee  what  shall  become  of  the  child.  And 
Jeroboam’s  wife  did  so,  and  arose,  and  went  to  Shiloh,  and  came  to  the  house  of  Ahijah. 

5  Now  Ahijah  could  not  see  ;  for  his  eyes  were  set  by  reason  of  his  age.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Ahijah,  Behold,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  cometh  to  inquire  of  thee  concerning  her  son  ;  for 
he  is  sick  :  thus  and  thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  her  :  for  it  shall  be,  when  she  cometh  in,  that 

6  she  shall  feign  herself  to  be  another  woman.  And  it  was  so,  when  Ahijah  heard  the  sound 
of  her  feet,  as  she  came  in  at  the  door,  that  he  said,  Come  in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam  ;  why 

7  feignest  thou  thyself  to  be  another?  for  I  am  sent  to  thee  with  heavy  tidings.  Go,  tell  Jero¬ 
boam,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel  :  Forasmuch  as  I  exalted  thee  from  among  the 

8  people,  and  made  thee  prince  over  my  people  Israel,  and  rent  the  kingdom  away  from  the 
house  of  David,  and  gave  it  thee  :  and  yet  thou  hast  not  been  as  my  servant  David,  who  kept 
my  commandments,  and  who  followed  me  with  all  his  heart,  to  do  that  only  which  was  right 

9  in  mine  eyes  ;  but  hast  done  evil  above  all  that  were  before  thee,  and  hast  gone  and  made 
thee  other  gods,  and  molten  images,  to  provoke  me  to  anger,  and  hast  cast  me  behind  thy 

10  back  :  therefore,  behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  and  will  cut  off  from 
Jeroboam  every  man  child,  him  that  is  shut  up  and  him  that  is  left  at  large  in  Israel,  and  will 
utterly  sweep  away  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  as  a  man  sweepeth  away  dung,  till  it  be  all  gone. 

11  Him  that  diethof  Jeroboam  in  the  city  shall  the  dogs  eat  ;  and  him  that  dieth  in  the  field  shall 

12  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  Arise  thou  therefore,  get  thee  to  thine 

13  house  :  and  when  thy  feet  enter  into  the  city,  the  child  shall  die.  And  all  Israel  shall  mourn 
for  him,  and  bury  him  ;  for  he  only  of  Jeroboam  shall  come  to  the  grave  :  because  in  him 
there  is  found  some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam. 

14  Moreover  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up  a  king  over  Israel,  who  shall  cut  off  the  house  of  Jero- 

15  boam  that  day  :  but  what  ?  even  now.  For  the  Lord  shall  smite  Israel,  as  a  reed  is  shaken 
in  the  water  ;  and  he  shall  root  up  Israel  out  of  this  good  land,  which  he  gave  to  their  fathers, 
and  shall  scatter  them  beyond  the  River  ;  because  they  have  made  their  Asherim,  provoking 

16  the  Lord  to  anger.  And  he  shall  give  Israel  up  because  of  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  which  he 

17  hath  sinned,  and  wherewith  he  hath  made  Israel  to  sin.  And  Jeroboam’s  wife  arose,  and 
departed,  and  came  to  Tirzah  :  and  as  she  came  to  the  threshold  of  the  house,  the  child  died. 

18  And  all  Israel  buried  him,  and  mourned  for  him  ;  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which 

19  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Ahijah  the  prophet.  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jero¬ 
boam,  how  he  warred,  and  how  he  reigned,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  chron- 

20  icles  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  And  the  days  which  Jeroboam  reigned  were  two  and  twenty 
years  :  and  he  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  Nadab  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


The  Kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  new  kingdom  was  called  “  Israel and, 
with  the  national  name,  it  seemed,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  the  true  representative  of  the  nation. 
It  included  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
tribes.  It  possessed  the  chief  portion  of  the 
territory.  Yet  Judah  possessed  Jerusalem, 
with  its  Temple,  its  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and 
its  God -appointed  worship.  In  Judah,  too, 
was  the  throne  of  David,  and  the  line  of  succes¬ 
sion  from  the  monarch  who  had  received  God’s 
promises  in  behalf  of  his  posterity.  To  Ju¬ 
dah,  moreover,  clung  the  true  priesthood  of 
Aaron  and  the  tribe  of  Levi.  And  thus,  when 
the  new  kingdom  of  Israel,  setting  up  for  itself, 
organized  an  independent  and  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship,  and  then,  notwithstanding  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  God-ordained  prophets,  went  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  substituting  at  length  the 
unmitigated  idolatry  of  Baal-worship  for  the 
worship  of  God  by  images,  it  established  its 
character  as  an  apostate  kingdom.  About  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  this  kingdom  lasted  ; 


and  it  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  very 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  it — rising  to  view 
shortly  after  it  rose  and  falling  just  before  it 
fell — was  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  having  the 
city  of  Damascus  as  its  capital,  and  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  Benhadads  as  its  principal  kings.  Syria 
on  the  northeast  and  J udah  on  the  south  were 
the  rivals  of  Israel ;  and,  among  the  three,  alli¬ 
ances  were  frequently  formed  by  some  two 
against  the  third.  Phoenicia,  on  the  sea -coast 
to  the  northwest,  was  commonly  friendly  to  Is¬ 
rael  ;  and  King  Ahab  obtained  thence  his  de¬ 
testable  wife  Jezebel,  who  brought  •  with  her 
the  worship  of  her  national  gods  Baal  and  As- 
tarte,  and  well-nigh  succeeded  in  corrupting 
the  whole  kingdom  with  her  idolatry.  The 
new  kingdom  of  Israel  was  characterized  by 

frequent  changes  of  its  dynasty.  N.  C.  B. - 

In  this  kingdom  there  was  no  conservative 
principle.  A  love  of  novelty  and  change,  un¬ 
der  the  specious  name  of  reform,  was  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  powerful  house  of  Joseph. 
The  kingdom,  originating  in  rebellion,  was 
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ruled  by  a  succession  of  adventurers,  who  built 
sumptuous  palaces  and  selected  pleasant  resi¬ 
dences  to  gratify  tlieir  own  tastes  for  luxury 
and  show,  without  a  thought  of  the  public 
good.  J.  L.  Porter. 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  is  main¬ 
ly  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  and 
some  of  the  prophets  call  attention  to  this  fact 
by  calling  the  kingdom  not  “  Israel,”  or  “  Ja¬ 
cob,”  or  even  “  Joseph,”  but  simply  “  Ephra¬ 
im.”  The  kingdom  of  Israel  had  a  grand  op¬ 
portunity  of  justifying  the  secession.  It  might 
resolutely  have  set  to  work  to  avoid  and  to 
remedy  the  grievous  errors  which  had  disfig¬ 
ured  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
The  fatal  mistake  consisted  in  supposing  that 
these  could  be  avoided  by  mere  severance  from 
the  house  of  David,  and  that  no  remedy  was 
needed.  Had  Jeroboam  and  his  successors  hon¬ 
estly  labored  to  abolish  idolatry,  to  moderate 
taxation,  and  to  strengthen  the  frontier,  they 
would  have  retained  the  alliance  of  the  proph¬ 
ets,  the  most  powerful  moral  force  of  the  age, 
and  would  have  won  the  respect  and  lasting 
affection  of  the  tribes.  But  they  cared  for  their 
own  dynasty  much  more  than  for  the  true  re¬ 
ligion,  and  to  surpass  Judah  much  more  than 
to  put  down  and  thrust  back  the  heathen. 
Thus  even  in  the  first  x^eriod  (from  Jeroboam 
to  Aliab,  b.c.  975-900),  which  is  one  of  hostility 
between  the  kingdoms,  although  Israel  gains 
considerable  advantages  over  Judah,  yet  what 
advance  is  made  is  wholly  in  the  southern  king¬ 
dom,  while  the  northern  simply  goes  back. 
Jeroboam,  in  order  to  make  the  break  with  the 
capital  of  Judah  as  decided  as  possible,  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  all  that  could  remind  his  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  .glory  of  David  and  Solomon,  and 
with  it  of  a  large  portion  of  the  existing  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Thus  his  kingdom  was  at  once  sent  back 
to  the  rudeness  of  the  age  of  Saul  ;  and  before 
long  was  plunged  in  the  anarchy  and  conse¬ 
quent  weakness  which  had  distinguished  the 
age  of  the  Judges.  Hence  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  compensate 
for  the  evil  of  division.  For  the  evil  of  divis¬ 
ion  in  an  empire  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
unmixed.  Sometimes  the  several  portions 
develop  all  the  more  healthily  for  being  inde¬ 
pendent,  if  only  they  have  sufficient  internal 
force  and  sufficient  scope  for  action.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel  was  deficient  in  both  ;  and  the 
force  which  it  possessed  was  misdirected,  so 
that  what  scope  it  had  was  thrown  away.  P.  C. 

The  history  of  the  Northern  kingdom,  called, 
as  the  basis  of  the  nation,  the  kingdom  of  Is¬ 
rael,  or,  after  its  chief  tribe,  that  of  Ephraim, 


comes  chiefly  under  the  consideration  of  bibli¬ 
cal  theology,  as  exhibiting  in  the  conflict  waged 
against  the  apostate  realm  by  the  prophetic  order 
the  powerful  agency  of  the  latter,  and  as  mani¬ 
festing  in  the  whole  course  of  the  events  which 
befell  it  the  serious  nature  of  Divine  retribu¬ 
tion.  Nine  dynasties,  including  nineteen  kings 
(not  reckoning  Tibni),  succeeded  each  other  in 
the  two  centuries  and  a  half  during  which  the 
kingdom  existed,  and  only  two,  those  of  Omri 
and  Jehu,  possessed  the  throne  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  history  is  full  of  conspiracies, 
regicides,  and  civil  wars  ;  it  is  a  continuous 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  when  once  the  di¬ 
vinely  ax^pointed  path  is  forsaken  sin  is  ever 
producing  fresh  sin,  and  that  the  punishment 
of  one  crime  is  inflicted  by  another.  O. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  lasted  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  years,  from  b.c.  975  to  b.c.  721, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  duration  of  its  more 
compact  neighbor,  Judah.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  division  into  two  king¬ 
doms  greatly  shortened  the  independent  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Hebrew  race,  or  interfered  with  the 
purposes  which,  it  is  thought,  may  be  traced 
in  the  establishment  of  David’s  monarchy. 
The  detailed  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
will  be  found  under  the  names  of  its  nineteen 
kings.  A  summary  view  may  be  taken  in  four 
Xieriods  :  1.  b.c.  975-929.  Jeroboam  had  not 
sufficient  force  of  character  in  himself  to  make 
a  lasting  impression  on  his  peox>le.  A  king, 
but  not  a  founder  of  a  dynasty,  he  aimed  at 
nothing  beyond  securing  his  present  elevation. 
The  army  soon  learned  its  x>ower  to  dictate  to 
the  isolated  monarch  and  disunited  people. 
Baasha,  in  the  midst  of  the  army  at  Gibbethon, 
slew  the  son  and  successor  of  Jeroboam  ;  Zimri, 
a  captain  of  chariots,  slew  the  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Baasha  ;  Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host, 
was  chosen  to  punish  Zimri  ;  and  after  a  civil 
war  of  four  years  he  prevailed  over  Tibni,  the 
choice  of  half  the  people.  2.  b.c.  929-884. 
For  forty-five  years  Israel  was  governed  by  the 
house  of  Omri.  That  sagacious  king  pitched 
on  the  strong  hill  of  Samaria  as  the  site  of  his 
capital.  The  princes  of  his  house  cultivated 
an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Judah,  which  was 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram  and 
Athaliah.  The  adoption  of  Baal-worsliip  led 
to  a  reaction  in  the  nation,  to  the  moral  triumx>h 
of  the  prophets  in  the  person  of  Elijah,  and  to 
the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  bidding  of  Elisha.  3.  b.c.  884-772. 
Unparalleled  triumphs,  but  deeper  humiliation, 
awaited  the  kingdom  of  Israel  under  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of  Jehu.  Hazael,  the  ablest  king  of  Da- 
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mascus,  reduced  Jehoahaz  to  the  condition  of  a 
vassal,  and  triumphed  for  a  time  over  both  the 
disunited  Hebrew  kingdoms.  Almost  the  first 
sign  of  the  restoration  of  their  strength  was  a 
war  between  them  ;  and  Jehoash,  the  grandson 
of  Jehu,  entered  Jerusalem  as  the  conqueror 
of  Amaziah.  Jehoash  also  turned  the  tide 
of  war  against  the  Syrians  ;  and  Jeroboam 
II.,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  kings  of  Is¬ 
rael,  captured  Damascus,  and  recovered  the 
whole  ancient  frontier  from  Hamath  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  This  short-lived  greatness  expired 
with  the  last  king  of  Jehu’s  line.  4.  b.c.  772- 
721.  Military  violence,  it  would  seem,  broke 
off  the  hereditary  succession  after  the  obscure 
and  probably  convulsed  reign  of  Zachariah. 
An  unsuccessful  usurper,  Sliallum,  is  followed 
by  the  cruel  Menahem,  who,  being  unable  to 
make  head  against  the  first  attack  of  Assyria 
under  Pul,  became  the  agent  of  that  monarch 
for  the  oppressive  taxation  of  his  subjects. 
Yet  his  power  at  home  was  sufficient  to  insure 
for  himself  a  ten  years’  reign,  his  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  Pekaliiah,  being  cut  off  after  two  years 


by  a  bold  usurper,  Pekah.  Abandoning  the 
northern  and  trans-Jordanic  regions  to  the  en¬ 
croaching  power  of  Assyria  under  Tiglath- 
pileser,  he  was  very  near  subjugating  Judah, 
with  the  help  of  Damascus,  now  the  coequal 
ally  of  Israel.  But  Assyria  interposing  sum¬ 
marily  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  and  perhaps  was  the  indirect  cause  of 
the  assassination  of  the  baffled  Pekah.  The 
irresolute  Hoshea,  the  next  and  last  usurper, 
became  tributary  to  his  invader,  Shalmaneser, 
betrayed  the  Assyrian  to  the  rival  monarchy  of 
Egypt,  and  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his 
liberty,  and  by  the  capture,  after  a  three  years’ 
siege,  of  his  strong  capital,  Samaria.  Some 
gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes  remained  in  the  land 
after  so  many  years  of  religious  decline,  moral 
debasement,  national  degradation,  anarchy, 
bloodshed,  and  deportation.  Even  these  were 
gathered  up  by  the  conqueror  and  carried  to 
Assyria,  never  again,  as  a  distinct  people,  to 
occupy  their  portion  of  that  goodly  and  pleas¬ 
ant  land  which  their  forefathers  won  under 
Joshua  from  the  heathen.  Die.  B. 


There  were  four  leading  periods  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  :  in  the  first,  the 
most  prominent  king  was  Jeroboam  ;  in  the  second,  Ahab  ;  in  the  third,  Jehu  ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
Pekah.  During  the  first  period,  idolatry  took  root ;  during  the  second,  it  was  in  full  blow  ; 
during  the  third,  it  was  somewhat  checked  through  the  influence  of  the  prophets  ;  and  during 
the  fourth,  it  produced  its  natural  fruit,  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  kingdom. 


Leading  Feature 
op  Periods. 


I.  Idolatry  taking  root — 
about  46  years . f 


II.  Idolatry  rampant- 
about45  years . 


III.  Idolatry  slightly) 

checked— about  112  V 
years . ) 

IV.  Idolatry  terminating  j 

in  ruin,  including  in-  I 
terregnums  —  about  < 


51  years. 


J 


Dynas¬ 

ties. 

Kings. 

Length  of 
Reigns. 

Prophets. 

r ! 

1  JEROBOAM  I. 

22  years. 

Ahijah. 

2  Nadab. 

i) 

. 

■i 

o 

3  Baasha. 

24  ... 

Jehu. 

4  Elah. 

2  ... 

.  3. 

5  Zimri. 

7  davs. 

6  Omri. 

12  years. 

4. 

j 

7  AHAB. 

22  ... 

Elijah— Micaiah 

1 

8  Ahaziah. 

2  ... 

Elisha. 

„  9  Jehoram. 

12  ... 

no  JEHU. 

28  ... 

11  Jehoahaz. 

17 

5. 

- 

12  Joash. 

16  ... 

Jonah. 

13  Jeroboam  11. 

41  ... 

Hoeea  and  Amos 

,14  Zachariah. 

6  months. 

6. 

15  Shallum. 

1  ... 

tf 

1  16  Menahem. 

10  years. 

"i 

1  17  Pekahiah. 

2  ... 

8. 

18  PEKAH. 

20  ... 

Oded. 

l  9. 

19  Hoshea. 

9  ... 

Kings  op  Judah. 


Rekoboam,  Abijah,  Asa. 
Asa. 

Asa. 

Asa. 

Asa. 

Asa. 

Asa  and  Jehoshaphat. 
Jehoshaphat. 

T?hoshaphat,  Jehoram,  and 
Ahaziah. 

„  oash . 

Joash. 

Joash  and  Amaziah. 
Amaziah. 


W.  G.  B. 


25.  Jeroboam.  He  was  the  son  of  Ne- 
bat,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Solomon,  long 
before,  had  appointed  him  as  overseer  of  that 
tribe.  An  able  and  ambitious  man,  skilful  and 
successful  in  the  construction  of  various  works, 
withal  popular  among  his  own  and  the  other 
already  disaffected  tribes,  he  soon  aspired  to 
royal  state.  His  aspirations  were  confirmed 
by  the  symbolic  act  and  declaration  of  the 


prophet  Alii  j  ah,  recorded  in  1  K.  11  :  29-39. 
His  designs  being  discovered  by  Solomon,  he 
fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  remained  until  the 
king’s  death.  At  the  call  of  the  disaffected 
tribes  upon  the  death  of  Solomon,  he  came,  and 
acted  as  their  spokesman  in  their  conference 
with  Rehoboam.  And  now,  these  tribes  elect 
and  establish  him  as  king  over  Israel.  B. 

Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat  and  Zeruali,  was 
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“  an  Ephrathite  (or  Ephraimite)  of  Zereda”  (1  • 
K.  11  :  26),  and  was  born  a  subject  of  King 
Solomon.  Neb  at,  Jeroboam’s  father,  seems  to 
have  died  while  Jeroboam  was  still  a  child,  and 
he  was  brought  up  by  his  mother,  “  a  widow 
woman,”  of  whom  nothing  more  is  told  us. 
He  was  among  the  men  of  Ephraim  impressed 
by  Solomon  to  aid  in  constructing  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  by  which  he  was  seeking  to  render  Jeru¬ 
salem  an  impregnable  fortress.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  Solomon  was  inspecting  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  fortification  of  Millo,  which  was 
situated  between  the  Temple  hill  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  Zion,  he  specially  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  monarch,  who,  noting  his  vigor  and  activ¬ 
ity,  promoted  him  to  the  position  of  head- 
overseer  over  the  services  due  to  the  crown 
from  the  house  of  Joseph.  We  know  nothing 
of  Jeroboam’s  life  between  his  promotion  by 
Solomon  and  his  flight  into  Egypt,  except  that, 
apparently  without  any  scheming  of  his  own,  he 
was  the  subj  ect  of  a  prophetical  announcement, 
which  provoked  the  anger  of  Solomon,  and  led 
him  to  seek  the  life  of  his  too  distinguished  ser¬ 
vant  and  subject  (1  K.  11  :  40).  Occupied  in 
observing  Egyptian  institutions,  and  in  ob¬ 
taining  influence  over  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
Jeroboam  passed  some  years.  The  time  for  a 
fresh  movement  came  only  when  news  reached 
Egypt  of  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  his  friends 
in  Palestine  that  Jeroboam  should  return  to  his 
native  land,  and  be  ready  at  hand  in  case  the 
course  of  events  should  be  such  as  to  call  for 
his  intervention.  Jeroboam  responded  to  the 
call.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out  the  ten 
tribes  in  a  formal  assembly  (verse  20)  made 
Jeroboam  their  king.  The  sovereignty  over 
Israel,  as  distinct  from  Judah,  passed  once 
more  to  Ephraim,  and  the  blessing  of  Moses 
upon  Joseph  (De.  33  :  13-17)  seemed  to  obtain  a 
fresh  accomplishment.  G.  R. 

The  fact  may  be  noted  here,  in  passing,  that 
immediately  upon  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes, 
Relioboam  made  great  preparations  to  enforce 
their  return  to  allegiance.  But  by  the  prophet 
Sliemaiah,  God  forbade  the  gathered  host  of 
Judah  to  fight  against  their  brethren  of  Israel. 
For  this  thing  is  from  me,  He  said.  And  the 
king  and  people  instantly  obeyed  “  the  word 
of  the  Lord.”  B. 

Jeroboam  rebuilds  and  fortifies  a  capital  on 
either  side  of  Jordan.  This  was  his  first  scheme 
to  establish  his  power.  As  the  seat  and  centre 
of  his  influence  among  the  tribes  west  of  the 
Jordan,  he  builds  Shecliem  in  the  territory  of 
Ephraim.  A  corresponding  centre  of  power 


among  the  Eastern  tribes  he  establishes  at  Pen- 
uel  in  the  tribe  of  Gad.  This  double  capital 
also  afforded  a  place  of  retreat  and  rallying 
point  in  the  event  of  defeat  on  either  side  of 
Jordan.  In  this  scheme  there  was  forethought 
and  shrewdness,  and  no  evil.  B. - He  en¬ 

larged  and  beautified  both  Shecliem  and  Penuel 
for  his  own  residence,  either  out  of  love  for 
variety  and  grandeur,  the  very  fault  upon 
which  he  was  wont  to  raise  his  insinuations 
against  his  master  Solomon  ;  or  else  to  the  end 
that,  by  fortifying  these  two  places,  one  in  the 
east  and  the  other  in  the  west  part  of  his  domin¬ 
ions,  he  might  keep  his  subjects  in  better  con¬ 
trol.  Pyle. - Shecliem  was  the  first  capital  of 

the  new  kingdom,  venerable  for  its  traditions, 
and  beautiful  in  its  situation.  Subsequently 
Tirzali  became  the  royal  residence,  if  not  the 
capital,  of  Jeroboam  (14  : 17)  and  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  Samaria,  uniting  in  itself  the  qualities 
of  beauty  and  fertility,  and  a  commanding 
position,  was  chosen  by  Omri  (16  :  24),  and  re¬ 
mained  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  until  it  had 
given  the  last  proof  of  its  strength  by  sustain¬ 
ing  for  three  years  the  onset  of  the  hosts  of 
Assyria.  Jezreel  was  probably  only  a  royal 
residence  of  some  of  the  Israelitish  kings. 
Die.  B. 

26,  His  natural  but  sinful  distrust  respecting 
the  continuance  of  his  kingdom.  The  thought 
and  fear  of  his  heart  was  that  a  revived  spirit 
of  worship,  in  connection  with  the  Temple  and 
its  sacrifices,  might  reverse  the  present  current 
of  hostile  feeling,  and  win  the  tribes  back  again 
to  the  family  of  David.  This  thought  and  fear 
were  both  natural.  But  his  actual  distrust  on 
this  account  was  wholly  sinful,  and  the  root  of 
all  his  subsequent  fearful  iniquity.  For  God 
had  first  singled  him  out,  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  prevented  Rehoboam’s  intended  and 
probably  successful  attack,  promised  him  a  se¬ 
cure  reign  and  the  permanent  establishment  of 
his  dynasty  over  Israel,  upon  the  single  condi¬ 
tion  of  an  obedient  and  upright  rule.  The 
same  promises,  conditioned  upon  the  same  re¬ 
gard  to  God’s  mandates,  that  had  been  made  to 
Saul,  to  David,  and  to  Solomon,  were  solemnly 
pledged  to  Jeroboam.  Therefore  his  distrust 
was  his  sin.  It  was  distrust,  not  of  Judah,  not 
directly  of  Israel,  but  of  God.  He  disbelieves 
God’s  promises,  counts  Him  false  and  impotent, 
and  with  an  utterly  self  dependent  spirit  un¬ 
dertakes  to  secure  his  own  power,  as  if  there 

were  no  Jehovah  in  Israel.  B. - He  had  been 

appointed  king  under  the  Divine  sanction.  He 
held  his  crown  under  the  condition  of  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  and  on  that  condition  the  continuance  of 
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the  crown  to  his  house  was  pledged  to  him. 
Nothing  was  wanted  on  his  part  but  unreserved 
faith  in  that  promise.  If  Jeroboam  had  that 
faith,  he  would  have  been  free  from  any  anxie¬ 
ty  on  the  subject  ;  he  would  have  felt  that  it 
was  safer  to  incur  an  apparent  danger  in  the 
career  of  duty  and  right-doing,  than  to  seek 
exemption  from  it  by  unlawful  doings  and 
tortuous  policy.  The  Lord  had  given  him 
every  reason  to  trust  in  the  sufficiency  of  His 
protection,  when  He  had  compelled  King  Relio- 
boam  to  dismiss  the  forces  with  which  he  was 
prepared  to  fall  upon  him  in  his  comparatively 
helpless  condition.  If  it  be  asked  how  he  was 
to  be  secured  from  the  danger  which  stood  so 
distinctly  before  him,  we  can  only  answer, 
“  We  do  not  know.”  Jeroboam  had  no  need 
to  know.  God  knew  ;  and  it  was  his  clear 
course  to  do  right,  trusting  all  the  rest  to  God. 
Kitto. 

27.  Some  plan  had  to  be  devised  whereby 
the  tendency  to  resort  to  Jerusalem  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  worship  should  be  checked,  and  the 
subjects  of  the  northern  kingdom  should  find 
their  religious  aspirations  met  and  satisfied 
within  their  own  borders.  It  was  with  these 
objects  in  view  that  Jeroboam  “  resolved  on 
creating  two  new  seats  of  the  national  worship, 
which  should  rival  the  great  Temple  of  the 
rival  dynasty.”  He  fixed  on  Dan  and  Bethel 
as  his  two  holy  sites — on  Bethel  as  possessing  the 
prestige  of  an  ancient  patriarchal  sanctuary, 
revered  from  a  most  remote  antiquity,  and  as 
convenient  for  his  southern  subjects  ;  on  Dan, 
as  suitable  for  his  subjects  in  the  north.  At 
both  places  he  erected  sacred  buildings  of  some 
architectural  pretensions,  rivals  to  the  Temple 
on  Mount  Zion,  and  at  both  he  established  a 
ritual  and  ceremonies,  designed  as  substitutes 
for  the  ritual  and  ceremonies  which  David  and 
Solomon  had  under  Divine  guidance  instituted 
and  established  at  Jerusalem.  He  placed  in  his 
sanctuaries  of  Dan  and  Bethel  two  golden  im¬ 
ages  of  bull-calves,  as  symbols  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  which  watched  over  the  land  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  These  images  very 
soon  became  the  objects  of  an  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship  ;  the  creature  superseded  the  creator  in 
men’s  thoughts  ;  and,  while  bowing  down  to 
“  the  calves  of  Beth-aven”  (Hos.  10  :  5),  Israel 
“  forgot  his  Maker”  (8  : 14).  G.  R. 

God’s  prophet,  who  had  rent  Jeroboam’s 
garment  into  twelve  pieces,  and  had  given  ten 
of  them  to  him  in  token  of  his  sharing  the  ten 
tribes,  with  the  same  breath  also  told  him  that 
the  cause  of  this  distraction  was  their  idolatry  : 
yet  now  will  he  institute  an  idolatrous  service, 


for  the  holding  together  of  them  whom  their 
idolatry  had  rent  from  their  true  sovereign  to 
him.  He  says  not,  “  God  hath  promised  me 
this  kingdom  ;  God  hath  conferred  it ;  God 
shall  find  means  to  maintain  His  own  act :  I 
will  obey  Him  ;  let  Him  dispose  of  me  :  the 
God  of  Israel  is  wise  and  powerful  enough  to 
fetch  about  His  own  designs  but,  as  if  the 
devices  of  men  were  stronger  than  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  and  ordination,  he  will  be  working  out 
his  own  ends  by  profane  policies.  Bp.  II. 

Si§-33.  His  impious  scheme,  its  evil  aggravat¬ 
ed  and  broadened  by  every  detail,  and  its  success¬ 
ful  execution.  He  shows  consummate  fore¬ 
thought  and  skill  in  his  vast,  radical  and 
perpetuated  iniquity.  Like  himself  alone  in 
all  history,  sacred  and  secular,  in  its  planning 
and  perfection  he  manifests  a  Satanic  coolness 
of  deliberation,  an  utter  selfish  recklessness  of 
consequences,  and  a  daring  defiance  of  God. 
For,  be  it  noted,  the  heart  of  his  scheme,  the 
subject-matter  of  his  iniquity,  turns  upon  the 
vital  interest  and  supreme  concern  of  man’s 
accountable  life,  the  worship  and  service  of  God. 
He,  an  Israelite,  not  an  Egyptian  or  blinded 
heathen,  dares  to  be  the  first  knowingly  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  counterfeit  system  of  worship  in  place 
of  the  true.  Directly  in  face  of  the  true,  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  by  God  himself  with 
amazing  splendor  of  miracle,  he  dares  take  the 
very  details  prescribed  by  God,  and  pervert 
them  to  the  uses  of  a  blasphemous  worship. 
Two  centres  of  worship  he  establishes,  with 
many  altars  for  sacrifice.  His  purpose  is  part¬ 
ly  to  divert  the  people  from  the  place  so  long- 
associated  with  the  gathering  of  all  the  tribes 
thrice  a  year  for  Jehovah’s  worship,  partly  to 
detach  them  from  the  old  memories  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  as  the  centre  of  historic  significance  during 
the  wondrous  period  of  the  nation’s  imperial 
greatness,  and  partly  that  those  who  still  cher¬ 
ished  the  instinct  or  habit  of  worship  might  be 
spared  the  toil  and  expense  of  a  long  journey. 
For  these  reasons,  to  break  up  the  force  of  past 
associations  and  to  make  it  easier  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  gratify  their  religious  instincts,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  establish  new  foundations  and 
bonds  of  interest,  Jeroboam  shrewdly  places 
these  two  centres  of  worship  at  either  limit  of 
the  land,  at  Bethel  and  Dan.  In  each  centre 
he  sets  up  a  golden  calf,  in  place  of  the  shin¬ 
ing  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence.  By  the 
very  image  erected  in  the  wilderness,  and  in 
the  same  spirit  of  turning  away  from  God,  nay, 
of  supplanting  Him,  which  God  had  then  so 
fearfully  punished,  he  now  defies  God  and  pre¬ 
pares  for  the  return  of  Divine  judgments.  A 
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priesthood,  too,  for  his  temples  and  his  image 
gods,  he  impiously  selects  out  of  every  tribe  and 
from  all  classes  of  the  people  ;  after  casting  out 
God’s  ministers,  the  sons  of  Levi,  from  his  terri¬ 
tory.  Further,  “  in  his  own  heart  he  devised” 
a  change  in  the  time  (which  God  had  solemnly 
designated)  of  the  autumn  festival  of  ingather¬ 
ing.  And  as  the  crowning  act  of  his  bold  im¬ 
piety,  he  introduced  this  blasphemous  worship 
by  himself  offering  sacrifice  and  burning  in¬ 
cense  before  “  the  calves  that  he  had  made.” 
All  this  was  deliberate,  daring  defiance  of  Je¬ 
hovah.  This  complete  organization  of  idola¬ 
trous  worship,  this  direct  substitution  of  a  coun¬ 
terfeit  system  for  the  true,  Jeroboam  undertook 
in  the  face  of  his  own  yet  existing  belief  in  the 
God  of  Israel,  in  bold  disregard  of  God’s  ex¬ 
plicit  commands,  in  impious  scorn  of  His  spe¬ 
cific  warnings.  And  the  Divine  punishment 
upon  his  family  was  meted,  in  its  terribleness, 
to  the  enormity  of  his  crime. 

But  great  as  was  his  sin  in  itself,  and  griev¬ 
ous  as  were  its  consequences  to  himself  and  his 
house,  it  was  vastly  greater  and  more  grievous 
in  its  effects  upon  the  people  of  Israel,  and  its 
ultimate  bearing  upon  their  sad  history.  He 
made  Israel  to  sin,  is  the  fearful  record  of  almost 
every  after  reference  to  Jeroboam.  The  point 
of  this  reference  is  twofold  :  the  breadth  of  the 
evil  he  wrought  in  leading  to  sin  and  destruc¬ 
tion  a  great  people  ;  and  the  character  of  the 
people  so  deluded  and  destroyed,  the  chosen 
people  of  God.  Simply  with  the  small,  selfish 
aim  of  making  sure  his  own  kingly  power,  this 
bold,  bad  man  planned  and  persistently  exe¬ 
cuted  the  utter  overthrow  and  destruction  of  a 
nation  signally  distinguished  by  God’s  choice 
and  blessing.  For  this  end  he  perverted  the 
moral  life  of  the  people  by  giving  it  false  di¬ 
rection  and  tone.  By  his  studied  imitation  of 
God’s  appointed  worship  he  diverted  the  feeble 
current  of  their  religious  life  from  its  true 
source  and  its  only  vital  channels.  By  the 
pretence  of  worshipping  Jehovah  under  the 
form  of  an  image,  he  first  effectually  neutral¬ 
ized  their  small  remnant  of  faith,  and  then 
easily  annihilated  it.  By  such  impious  mock¬ 
ery  and  reversal  of  the  Divine  institutes  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  law,  he  severed  Israel  from  Judah 
and  from  God.  He  introduced  idolatrous  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  which  were  soon  developed 
into  every  form  and  measure  of  iniquity.  So 
Jeroboam  made  Israel  to  sin,  and  so  prepared 
he  the  way  for  the  utter  ruin  and  extinction  of 
the  ten  tribes. 

To  himself  the  result  was  :  the  loss  of  his 
favorite  son,  defeat  by  Judah  and  loss  of  con¬ 


siderable  territory,  a  foreknowledge  of  the 
slaughter  of  his  entire  family  soon  after  his 
own  death,  a  keen  sense  of  the  failure  of  his 
selfish  plans,  and  a  terrible  foreboding  of  cer¬ 
tain  judgment  unto  doom.  And  concerning 
all  these  events  abundant  and  kindly  warning 
was  directly  given  him,  with  ample  opportu¬ 
nities  for  change  of  purpose,  if  he  would.  To 
realize  this  wondrous  patience  and  mercy  of 
God  in  the  case  of  Jeroboam,  and  of  every 
other  like  ingrate  against  Him,  we  have  but 
thoughtfully  to  read  the  record.  To  learn  how 
this  man  was  dealt  with  through  his  prolonged 
life  of  evil,  ponder  the  thrilling  incidents  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters  following. 
These  will  show  how  well  he  knew  that  he  had 
perverted  every  blessing,  used  every  endow¬ 
ment  and  trust  for  evil,  and  so  forfeited  God’s 
every  promise  and  incurred  His  every  threat¬ 
ening.  And  the  history  declares  that  two 
years  after  his  remorseful  death,  his  reigning 
son  and  all  that  remained  of  his  house  were 
ruthlessly  slain,  their  bodies  dishonored  and  de¬ 
stroyed  without  burial.  B. 

33.  The  worship  at  Bethel  was  inaugurated 
by  a  great  festival,  in  which  Jeroboam  was  as 
much  the  central  and  conspicuous  figure  as  was 
Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  on 
Moriah.  The  prophet  Amos  (5  :  21-23)  describes 
the  worship  in  terms  which  suggest  an  impos¬ 
ing  and  gorgeous  ritual ;  mentioning  feast- 
days  and  solemn  assemblies  and  various  offer¬ 
ings,  and  the  noise  of  songs  and  the  melody  of 
viols.  From  the  prevalence  of  idolatry  at 
Bethel, changing  its  former  hallowed  character^ 
the  prophets  substituted  for  its  old  and  honored 
name  that  of  Beth-aven,  or  “  house  of  idols,” 
which  before  had  been  borne  by  a  neighboring 
locality  (Hos.  10  :  5).  During  the  reign  in  Is¬ 
rael  of  the  house  of  Aliab,  the  worship  of  Baal 
superseded  the  calf -worship  to  such  an  extent 
that  Bethel  became  a  residence  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets,  and  the  great  Elijah  passed 
among  them,  on  his  way  to  Jericho  and  the 
Jordan,  when  he  was  about  to  be  translated. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  calf-worsliip  by 
Jehu,  Bethel  became  more  unhappily  renowned 
than  ever  ;  the  worship  receiving  that  devel¬ 
opment  of  splendor  and  that  accompaniment 
of  royal,  luxurious  life  which  prompted  the 
descriptions  and  characterized  the  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  prophets  (Amos  2-6).  The  fall 
of  the  northern  kingdom  was,  of  course,  the 
fall  of  Bethel ;  yet  not  until  the  time  of 
King  Josiah  was  the  presence  of  the  old  sanc¬ 
tuary  relieved  of  the  defilements  of  idolatry. 
N.  C.  B. 
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Chap.  1 3  : 1-10.  The  man  of  God  from  Judah  :  his  prophecy  concerning  Jeroboam' s  altar  in 
Bethel ;  his  sign  fulfilled  ;  Jeroboam's  withered  hand  restored  at  his  prayer  ;  his  refusal  of  refresh¬ 
ment  and  reward,  and  his  departure  homeward. 


A  more  daring  attempt  against  that  God- 
ordained  symbolical  religion,  the  maintenance 
of  which  was  the  ultimate  reason  for  Israel’s 
call  and  existence — so  to  speak,  Israel’s  very 
raison  d'etre — could  not  be  conceived.  It  was 
not  only  an  act  of  gross  disobedience,  but,  as 
the  sacred  text  repeatedly  notes,  a  system  de¬ 
vised  out  of  Jeroboam’s  own  heart,  when  every 
religious  institution  in  Israel  had  been  God -ap¬ 
pointed,  symbolical,  and  forming  a  unity  of 
which  no  part  could  be  touched  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  whole.  It  was  a  movement  which, 
if  we  may  venture  so  to  say,  called  for  imme¬ 
diate  and  unmistakable  interposition  from  on 
high.  Here,  then,  if  anywhere,  we  may  look 
for  the  miraculous,  and  that  in  its  most  start¬ 
ling  manifestation.  Nor  was  it  long  deferred. 
A.  E. 

1.  If  Israel  afford  not  a  bold  reprover  of 
Jeroboam,  Judah  shall.  When  the  king  of  Is¬ 
rael  is  in  all  the  height,  both  of  his  state  and 
superstition,  honoring  his  solemn  day  with  his 
richest  devotion,  steps  forth  a  prophet  of  God 
and  interrupts  that  glorious  service  with  a  loud 
inclamation  of  judgment.  Bp.  H. 

2,  Behold,  a  child  shall  be  born, 

Josiali  by  name.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  prophecies  that  we  have  in  Scrip¬ 
ture.  It  foretells  an  action  that  exactly  came 
to  pass  above  three  hundred  years  afterward. 
It  describes  the  circumstances  of  the  action, 
and  specifies  the  name  of  the  person  that  was 
to  do  it  ;  and,  therefore,  every  Jew  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  its  accomplishment  must  have 
been  convinced  of  the  Divine  authority  of  a  re¬ 
ligion  founded  on  such  prophecies  as  this,  since 
none  but  God  could  foresee,  and  consequently 
none  but  God  could  foretell,  events  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Stackhouse. - It  is  worthy  of  note  how 

completely  this  brief  protest  proclaimed  to 
Jeroboam  the  utter  and  shameful  overthrow, 
both  of  his  political  and  religious  systems.  A 
child  of  the  rival  house  of  David  should  stand 
where  he  then  stood,  his  successors  extinct  or 
powerless  to  prevent  him,  and  should  cover 
this  new  cultus  with  disgrace  and  contempt. 
The  man  of  God,  he  must  have  felt,  has  pro¬ 
claimed  in  few  words  the  fall  of  his  dynasty,  the 
triumph  of  his  rival,  and  the  failure  of  all  his 
schemes.  Pul.  Com. 

2,  3.  He  that  knows  what  names  we  shall 
have  before  we  or  the  world  have  a  being,  doth 
not  often  reveal  this  piece  of  His  knowledge  to 


His  creature  :  here  He  doth  ;  naming  the  man 
that  should  be  three  hundred  years  after  ;  for 
more  assurance  of  the  event,  that  Israel  may 
say,  “  This  man  speaks  from  a  God  who  knows 
what  shall  be.”  There  cannot  be  a  more  sure 
evidence  of  a  true  Godhead  than  the  foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  those  things  whose  causes  have  yet  no 
hope  of  being.  But  because  the  proof  of  this 
prediction  was  no  more  certain  than  remote,  a 
present  demonstration  shall  convince  the  fu¬ 
ture  :  ‘  ‘  The  altar  shall  rend  in  pieces,  the  ashes 
shall  be  scattered.  ”  What  are  some  centuries 
of  years  to  the  Ancient  of  Days?  How  slow, 
and  yet  how  sure,  is  the  pace  of  God’s  revenge  ! 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  time  to  frustrate  God’s 
determinations.  There  is  no  less  justice  nor 
severity  in  a  delayed  punishment.  Bp.  H. 

4.  He  put  fortli  his  band  from  tlie 
altar,  saying,  Lay  bold  oil  liiin.  Jero¬ 
boam  was  not  content  with  his  invasion  of  the 
ministerial  function;  but  while  he  was  busy 
in  his  work,  and  a  prophet,  immediately  sent 
by  God,  declared  against  his  idolatry,  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  seize  upon  and  commit  him.  Thus 
we  have  him  completing  his  sin,  and  persecut¬ 
ing  the  true  prophets,  as  well  as  ordaining 
false.  But  it  was  a  natural  transition  ;  and  no 
way  wonderful  to  see  him,  who  stood  affront¬ 
ing  God  with  false  incense  in  the  right  hand, 
persecuting  with  the  left  ;  and  abetting  the 
idolatry  of  one  arm  with  the  violence  of  the 
other.  South. 

4-6.  The  arm  outstretched  in  eager,  wrath¬ 
ful  command  to  arrest  the  man  of  God  is  with¬ 
ered  in  the  very  attitude.  It  was  the  emblem 
of  his  house  and  of  his  people  ;  they  were 
withered  in  the  attitude  of  rebellion  against 
God.  The  prophet  needed  none  to  shield  him. 
God  protects  all  those  who  serve  Him.  Jero¬ 
boam  turns  from  idol  and  altar  and  priests,  and 
requests  the  prophet’s  intercession  with  Jeho¬ 
vah.  Ilis  arm  is  restored  at  the  prophet's  re¬ 
quest,  and  he  thus  bears  in  his  person  another 
token  that  the  word  he  has  heard  is  from  God. 
It  is  the  story  of  God’s  contest  with  darkness 
and  wrong  to-day.  Pul.  Com. 

And  the  man  of  God  besought  the 
Lord.  In  the  prophet’s  ready  intercession 
for  Jeroboam  we  see  the  spirit  of  a  true  “  man 
of  God  and  how  very  different  it  is  from 
that  of  the  wicked,  or  the  men  of  the  world.  A 
good  man  is  kinder  to  his  enemy  than  bad  men 
are  to  their  friends.  He  prays  for  his  persecu- 
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tor,  and  entreats  for  the  hand  that  was  stretched 
out  for  his  ruin.  Wogan. 

11-32.  The  disobedience  and  death  of  the 
man  of  God.  The  seduction  of  the  man  of 
God,  who  has  borne  such  fearless  witness 
against  Jeroboam’s  ecclesiastical  policy,  and 
his  tragical  end,  are  now  narrated,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  deep  impression  the  story  made  at 
the  time,  but  principally  because  these  events 
were  in  themselves  an  eloquent  testimony 
against  the  worship  of  the  calves  and  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  Jeroboam,  and  a  solemn 
warning  for  all  time  against  any,  the  slightest, 
departure  from  the  commandments  of  God. 
The  very  unfaithfulness  of  this  accredited  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  instant  pun¬ 
ishment  it  provoked,  became  part  of  the  Divine 
protest  against  the  new  regime ,  against  the  un¬ 
faithfulness  of  Israel  ;  while  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  these  occurrences  were  re¬ 
called  to  the  nation’s  memory  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah  (2  K.  23  :  17,  18)  made  it  impossible  for 
the  historian  of  the  theocracy  to  pass  them  over 
without  notice.  Pul.  Com. 

So  far  this  prophet  is  true  to  his  commission, 
and  all  has  passed  off  well.  The  moral  trial 
under  which  he  fell  now  opens — on  this  wise  : 
There  lived  an  old  prophet  at  Bethel  (was  he 
ever  a  good  man  ?)  whose  sons  seem  to  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  scene  at  the  Bethel  altar.  Return¬ 
ing  home  they  rehearse  the  story  to  their  father. 
Forthwith  he  orders  his  ass  saddled,  pursues 
and  overtakes  the  old  prophet  of  Judah,  and 
invites  him  to  his  own  home  to  eat  bread.  The 
prophet  answers,  “No;  my  orders  explicitly 
forbid  it.”  “But,”  rejoins  the  old  man  of 
Bethel,  “  I  am  a  prophet  as  thou  art,  and  an 
angel  spake  unto  me  by  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
saying,  ‘  Bring  him  back  with  thee  into  thine 
house  that  he  may  eat  bread  and  drink  water.’  ” 
“But”  (adds  the  record)  “  he  lied  unto  him.” 
This  was  the  point  of  stern  temptation.  He  is 
weary,  we  may  presume,  and  hungry  ;  so,  with 
quite  too  little  thought,  he  concludes  that,  per¬ 
haps,  the  Lord  had  changed  His  mind  and 
given  His  consent  that  His  prophet  might  take 
some  refreshment  even  in  this  wicked  Bethel. 
While  they  sat  at  the  table  a  message  really 
from  the  Lord  (not  a  lie  as  the  former)  came  to 
this  Bethel  prophet  for  his  guest  :  4  ‘  Thou  hast 
disobeyed  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  thee  ;  thy 
carcass  shall  never  go  to  the  grave  of  thy  fa¬ 
thers.”  The  prophet  of  Judah  started  for  his 
home  ;  a  lion  met  him  in  the  way  and  slew  him. 

These  are  the  staple  facts  of  the  record  :  what 
is  their  explanation,  and  what  are  the  lessons 
they  were  intended  to  teach  ?  An  era  of  pro¬ 


phetic  missions  to  the  ten  tribes  in  revolt  was 
now  opening.  The  reception  given  to  this 
prophet  from  Judah  by  Jeroboam  was  quite  in 
point  to  show  how  delicate  and  critical  such 
prophetic  missions  were  likely  to  be,  and  how 
vital  to  their  success  it  was  that  the  prophets 
should  not  only  understand  their  messages,  but 
have  supreme,  unlimited  confidence  that  the  , 
messages  given  them  were  really  from  God. 
For  all  along  through  this  era  of  prophetic  mis¬ 
sions  in  Israel  the  devil  would  be  working  his 
system  of  false,  lying  prophets  to  counteract 
as  best  he  could  the  influence  of  God’s  true 
prophets.  It  was  vital,  therefore,  to  forewarn 
God’s  prophets  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the 
devil’s  prophets  and  against  his  lies.  Jeremiah 
had  this  fearful  battle  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 
No  prophet  whose  history  is  known  to  us  came 
into  contact  with  false  prophets  so  often  and  so 
fiercely  as  he.  Such  a  case  as  this  in  1  Kings 
13  finds  a  place  naturally,  therefore,  in  this 
history,  assuming  it  to  have  been  written  by 
Jeremiah.  As  to  the  moral  character  of  this  old 
prophet  of  Bethel,  it  is  not  perhaps  competent 
for  us  to  pass  upon  it  absolutely.  The  only 
point  of  difficulty  is  this  :  how,  if  he  were  a 
prophet  of  God,  he  could  lie  so  to  the  prophet 
of  Judah,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how,  if  he 
were  a  prophet  of  the  devil,  the  Lord  should 
have  spoken  through  his  lips  there  at  the  table, 
dining  with  his  guest.  Perhaps  it  may  relieve 
us  on  either  horn  of  this  dilemma  if  we  con¬ 
sider,  (a)  That  a  man,  normally  good,  may 
sometimes  sin — as  in  this  case,  may  be  left  of 
God  to  lie  ;  and  ( b )  that  a  bad  man  may  be  used 
of  God,  as  Balaam  was,  to  make  prophetic 
communications,  though  only  in  rare,  excep¬ 
tional  cases.  Recurring  to  the  moral  purpose 
of  God  in  permitting  such  a  trial  to  come  upon 
one  of  his  prophets  and  really  seduce  him  into 
sin,  to  his  sad  but  exemplary  death,  we  may 
suggest  that  it  was  supplemented  not  long  after 
by  the  case  of  Jonah,  which,  being  put  on  per¬ 
manent  record  by  his  own  pen,  bears  a  similar 
warning  to  all  prophets  of  the  Lord  to  execute 
with  unswerving  fidelity  their  Divine  commis¬ 
sion.  These  prophets  were  human  ;  only  mere 
men  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  accessible,  there¬ 
fore,  to  those  various  temptations  which  more 
or  less  encompass  all  the  saints  of  God  in  their 
earthly  life.  The  solemn  functions  of  the 
prophet  brought  his  soul  into  peculiarly  near 
relations  to  the  Great  God  ;  but  even  this  did 
not  lift  him  above  all  approaches  of  temptation, 
did  not  quench  utterly  those  susceptibilities 
upon  which  temptation  works — to  the  result 
sometimes  of  sorrowful  sinning.  C. 
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God  had  given  His  messenger  express  com¬ 
mand,  neither  to  eat  bread  nor  to  drink  water 
in  that  place,  nor  even  to  return  by  the  way 
that  he  had  come.  These  directions  had,  of 
course,  a  much  deeper  and  symbolical  mean- 
*  ing.  They  indicated  that  Bethel  lay  under  the 
ban  ;  that  no  fellowship  of  any  kind  was  to  be 
held  with  it ;  and  that  even  the  way  by  which 
the  messenger  of  God  had  come  was  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  consecrated,  and  not  to  be  retraced. 
In  the  discharge  of  the  commission  entrusted 
to  him,  the  “  man  of  God,”  who  had  “  come  in 
the  word  of  Jehovah,”  was  to  consider  himself 
as  an  impersonal  being — till  he  was  beyond  the 
place  to  which  and  the  road  by  which  he  had 

been  sent.  A.  E. - The  beguiled  prophet, 

being  himself  in  the  direct  receipt  of  Divine  in¬ 
timations,  had  no  right  to  act  upon  a  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  mandate  imparted  to  himself  on 
any  less  direct  authority  than  that  from  which 
he  had  received  it ;  and  his  easy  credulity  had 
brought  discredit  upon  the  high  mission  en¬ 
trusted  to  him,  and  marred  much  of  the  good 
effect  it  might  have  produced  upon  the  minds 
of  the  king  and  people.  For  this  he  must  die, 
while  the  guiltier  man  incurs  no  punishment, 
even  as  a  soldier  on  high  and  responsible  duty 
suffers  death  for  offences  which  would  scarcely 
incur  blame  at  another  time,  and  in  other  men. 
It  is  the  responsibility,  the  breach  of  duty,  less 
than  the  act,  which  constitutes  the  crime. 
Kitto. 

The  violation  of  the  least  charge  of  a  God  is 
mortal.  No  pretences  can  warrant  the  trans¬ 
gression  of  a  Divine  command.  A  word  from 
God  is  pleaded  on  both  sides  :  the  one  was  re¬ 
ceived  immediately  from  God  ;  the  other  re¬ 
lated  mediately  by  man  :  one,  the  prophet  was 
sure  of  ;  the  other  was  questionable.  A  sure 
word  of  God  may  not  be  left  for  an  uncertain. 
An  express  charge  of  the  Almighty  admittetli 
not  of  any  check.  Doubtless  this  prophet  was 
a  man  of  great  holiness,  of  singular  fidelity,  else 
he  durst  not  have  been  God’s  herald  to  carry  a 
message  of  defiance  to  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel, 
in  the  midst  of  his  royal  magnificence  ;  yet 
now  for  varying  from  but  a  circumstance  of 
God’s  command,  though  upon  the  suggestion 
of  a  Divine  warrant,  is  given  for  a  prey  to  the 
lion.  I  cannot  think  but  this  prophet  died  in 
the  favor  of  God,  though  by  the  teeth  of  the 
lion.  Ilis  life  was  forfeited  for  example  ;  his 
soul  was  safe.  Violent  events  do  not  always 
argue  the  anger  of  God.  Even  death  itself 
is  to  his  servants  a  fatherly  castigation.  But 
oh,  the  unsearchable  ways  of  the  Almighty  ! 
the  man  of  God  sins  and  dies  speedily  ;  the 


lying  prophet  that  seduced  him  survives  :  yea, 
wicked  Jeroboam  enjoys  his  idolatry  and  treads 
upon  the  grave  of  his  reprover.  There  is 
neither  favor  in  the  delay  of  stripes  nor  dis¬ 
pleasure  in  the  haste  :  rather,  whom  God  loves 
he  chastises,  as  sharply  so  speedily,  while  the 
rest  prosper  to  condemnation.  Bp.  II. 

26-32.  When  the  rumor  reached  the  “  old 
prophet,”  he  immediately  understood  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  all.  Riding  to  the  spot,  he  reverently 
carried  home  with  him  the  dead  body  of  the 
“  man  of  God,”  mourned  over,  and  buried  him 
in  his  own  sepulchre,  marking  the  place  by  a 
monumental  pillar  to  distinguish  this  from 
other  tombs,  and  to  keep  the  event  in  perpet¬ 
ual  remembrance.  But  to  his  sons  he  gave  sol¬ 
emn  direction  to  lay  him  in  the  same  tomb — in 
the  rock-niclie  by  the  side  of  that  in  which  the 
“  man  of  God”  rested.  This  was  to  be  a  dying- 
testimony  to  “  the  man  of  God  :”  that  his  em¬ 
bassy  of  God  had  been  real,  and  that  surely  the 
“  thing  would  be”  (that  it  would  happen) 
“  which  he  had  cried  in  the  word  of  Jehovah 
against  the  altar  which  (was)  at  Bethel,  and 
against  all  the  R^mctfA-houses  which  (are)  in  the 

cities  of  Samaria.”  A.  E. - This  old  seducer 

hath  so  much  truth  as  both  to  give  a  right  com¬ 
mentary  upon  God’s  intention  in  this  act  for  the 
terror  of  the  disobedient,  and  to  give  his  voice 
to  the  certainty  of  that  future  judgment  which 
his  late  guest  had  threatened  to  Israel.  Withal, 
he  hath  so  much  faith  and  courage  as  to  fetch 
that  carcass  from  the  lion  ;  so  much  pity  and 
compassion  as  to  weep  for  the  man  of  God,  to 
inter  him  in  his  own  sepulchre  ;  so  much  love  as 
to  wish  himself  joined  in  death  to  that  body 
which  he  had  hastened  unto  death.  Bp.  II. 

29.  Is  there  not  written,  as  in  a  legend  of 
fire,  on  this  nameless  tomb  the  glory  or  the 
shame  which  must  be  the  portion  of  every 
prophet  of  the  Lord?  How  great  are  his  ven¬ 
tures,  how  grand  his  triumphs,  how  irresistible 
his  strength,  how  strict  his  account !  Let  us 
watch  especially  after  successes.  Let  us  be¬ 
ware  of  resting  under  wayside  trees.  Let  us 
press  on  and  cry  mightily  for  God’s  grace. 
Bp.  Mackarness. 

32.  More  than  three  hundred  years  later, 
and  nearly  a  century  had  passed  since  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  had  been  carried  away  from  their 
homes.  Then  it  was  that  what,  centuries  be¬ 
fore,  the  “  man  of  God”  had  foretold  became 
literally  true  (2  K.  23  :  15-18).  The  idol-temple, 
in  which  Jeroboam  had  stood  in  his  power  and 
glory  on  that  opening  day,  was  burned  by 
Josiah  ;  the  Bamoth  were  cast  down  ;  and  on 
that  altar,  to  defile  it,  they  gathered  from  the 
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neighboring  sepulchres  the  bones  of  its  former 
worshippers  and  burned  them  there.  Yet  in 
their  terrible  search  of  vengeance  one  monu¬ 
ment  arrested  their  attention.  They  asked  of 
them  at  Bethel.  It  marked  the  spot  where  the 
bones  of  “  the  man  of  God”  and  of  his  host  the 
“  old  prophet”  of  Samaria  lay.  And  they  rev¬ 
erently  left  the  bones  in  their  resting-places, 
side  by  side — as  in  life,  death  and  burial,  so 
still  and  for  aye  witnesses  to  Jehovah  ;  and 
safe  in  their  witness-bearing.  But  three  cen¬ 
turies  and  more  between  the  prediction  and 
the  final  fulfilment  :  and  in  that  time  symbolic 
rending  of  the  altar,  changes,  wars,  final  ruin, 
and  desolation  !  And  still  the  word  seemed  to 
slumber  all  those  centuries  of  silence  before  it 
was  literally  fulfilled.  There  is  something 
absolutely  overawing  in  this  absence  of  all 
haste  on  the  part  of  God,  in  this  certainty  of 
the  final  event  with  apparent  utter  unconcern 
of  what  may  happen  during  the  long  centuries 
that  intervene,  which  makes  us  tremble  as  we 
realize  how  much  of  buried  seed  of  warning  or 
of  promise  may  sleep  in  the  ground,  and  how 
unexpectedly,  but  how  certainly,  it  will  ripen 
as  in  one  day  into  a  harvest  of  judgment  or  of 
mercy.  A.  E. 

The  yielding  of  the  prophet  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  the  old  prophet  to  eat  bread  with  him 
teaches  us  that  even  a  true  prophet,  a  prophet 
of  God,  might  be  deceived,  and  that  he  must 
be  deceived  if  he  yielded  to  any  pretences  of 
inspiration  on  the  part  of  any  man  when  what 
he  said  went  against  a  sure  witness  and  con¬ 
viction  as  to  his  own  duty  ;  that  a  prophet  not 
habitually  a  deceiver  might  on  a  certain  occasion 
wilfully  deceive,  in  the  plain  language  of  Holy 
Writ  might  lie.  The  characteristic  quality  of 
the  prophet  when  he  is  true  is  obedience.  If 
he  once  forgets  the  invisible  Ruler  and  Law¬ 
giver,  no  one  will  commit  such  flagrant  errors, 
such  falsehood,  such  blasphemy.  Maurice. 

It  seemed  a  small  offence  to  go  home  with  a 
brother  prophet  ;  but  observe  that  he  was  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  will  of  God.  He  knew  that 
he  was  forbidden  to  enter  any  house  and  that 
the  reason  for  that  inhibition  was  weighty  :  he 
knew  further  that  God  would  not  contradict 
Himself  or  alter  His  command,  yet  his  sensuous 
wish  for  food  and  rest  prevailed.  An  act  may 
seem  trifling,  but  the  principle  involved  in  it 
may  be  momentous.  So  it  was  in  Eden. 

A.  R. - His  offence  was  great,  and  it  would 

by  no  means  j  ustify  him  that  he  was  drawn 
into  it  by  a  lie  ;  he  could  not  be  so  certain  of 
the  countermand  sent  by  another  as  he  was  of 
the  command  given  to  himself  ;  nor  had  he  any 


ground  to  think  that  the  command  would  be 
recalled  when  the  reason  of  it  remained  in 
force,  which  was  that  he  might  testify  his  de¬ 
testation  of  the  wickedness  of  that  place.  He 
had  great  reason  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  this 
old  prophet  who  did  not  himself  bear  His  testi¬ 
mony,  nor  did  God  think  fit  to  make  use  of  him 
as  a  witness  against  the  idolatry  of  the  city  he 
lived  in  ;  however,  he  should  have  taken  time 
to  beg  direction  from  God,  and  not  have  com¬ 
plied  so  soon.  God  is  displeased  at  the  sins  of 
His  own  people,  and  no  man  shall  be  protected 
in  disobedience  by  the  sanctity  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  the  dignity  of  his  office,  his  nearness  to 
God,  or  any  good  services  he  has  done  for 
Him.  H. 

By  his  own  testimony  he  had  received  ex¬ 
press  and  unmistakable  command  of  God, 
which  Scripture  again  and  again  repeats,  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis  ;  and  his  conduct  should 
have  been  guided  on  the  plain  principle  that 
an  obvious  and  known  duty  can  never  be  set 
aside  by  another  seeming  duty.  Besides,  what 
evidence  had  lie  that  an  angel  had  really  spo¬ 
ken  to  the  “  old  prophet  ;”  or  even  that  his 
tempter  was  a  “  prophet”  at  all,  or,  if  a 
prophet,  acted  in  the  prophetic  spirit  ?  All 
these  points  are  so  obvious,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  “  man  of  God”  would  seem  almost  incredi¬ 
ble,  if  we  did  not  recall  how  often  in  every-day 
life  we  are  tempted  to  turn  aside  from  the  plain 
demands  of  right  and  duty  by  a  false  call  in 
contravention  to  it.  In  all  moral  and  spiritual 
questions  it  is  ever  most  dangerous  to  reason  : 
simple  obedience  and  not  argument  is  the  only 
safe  path  (comp,  here  Gal.  1  :  8).  One  duty 
can  never  contravene  another — and  the  plainly 
known  and  clear  command  of  God  must  silence 
all  side-questions.  Viewing  the  conduct  of 
the  “  man  of  God”  as  a  fall  and  a  sin,  all  be¬ 
comes  plain.  He  had  publicly  announced  his 
duty,  and  he  had  publicly  contravened  it ;  and 
his  punishment  was,  through  the  remarkable 
though  not  miraculous  circumstances  under 
which  it  overtook  him,  equally  publicly 
known.  Throughout  the  whole  history  there 
is,  so  to  speak,  a  remarkable  equipoise  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  sin  and  of  his  punishment, 
as  also  in  the  vindication  of  God’s  authority. 
A.  E. 

To  this  must  be  added  that  the  man  of  God 
did  not  die  merely  or  principally  because  of  his 
sin,  but  “  that  the  works  of  God  might  be  made 
manifest  in  him.”  His  death  was  necessary  in 
order  that  his  mission  might  not  be  altogether 
invalidated.  His  miserable  end — as  it  must 
have  seemed  to  them — would  surely  speak  to 
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the  inhabitants  of  Bethel  and  to  all  Israel  and 
Judah,  for  long  years  to  come,  as  to  the  sure 
vengeance  awaiting  the  disobedient,  whether 
king,  prophet,  priest,  or  people.  Though 
dead  “  he  cried  against  the  altar  of  Bethel.” 
And  the  sacred  narrative  affords  us  some  ground 
for  hoping  that  the  “old  prophet”  became 
penitent  for  his  sin.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he 
joins  his  testimony  to  that  of  the  man  of  God. 
Thus,  this  tragedy  extorted  even  from  him  a 
warning  against  disobedience  (verse  26),  and  a 
confirmation  of  the  prophecy  against  the  altar 
of  Bethel  (verse  32).  Hammond. 

13:32.  Wliicli  arc  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria.  The  city  of  Samaria  was  not  built 
at  this  time,  nor  had  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Jeroboam  yet  obtained  that  name  ;  so  that  the 
author  or  compiler  of  this  book,  who  lived  later, 


writes  of  places  and  things  by  the  names  which 
they  bore  in  his  days,  in  order  to  make  himself 
more  intelligible  to  his  readers.  Calmet. 

S3.  The  warning,  intended  to  turn  the  mis¬ 
guided  king  from  his  wrong-doing,  was  lost 
upon  him.  “  After  this  thing  Jeroboam  re¬ 
turned  not  from  his  evil  way,  but  made  again 
priests  of  the  high  places  from  the  ends  of  the 
people  ;  whosoever  would  he  consecrated  him, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  priests  of  the  high 
places.”  In  fact,  he  persisted  in  the  course 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  main¬ 
tained  the  new  altars  and  shrines,  the  self- 
invented  feasts  and  rites,  the  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship  and  the  unauthorized  priests,  and  the 
entire  system  whereof  he  had  been  the  origi¬ 
nator.  Hereupon  (chap.  14)  he  was  visited,  not 
in  warning,  but  in  judgment.  G.  R. 


Chap.  1 4 : 1-20.  Fatal  sickness  of  Jeroboam's  son  Abijah ;  journey  of  the  mother  to  Ahijah  at 
Shiloh  ;  the  prophet's  message  of  coining  doom  to  the  king  ;  the  child's  death  and  sorrow  of  all  Israel ; 
Jeroboam' s  death. 


The  protest  of  the  prophet  of  Judah,  the 
signs  which  supported  it,  and,  above  all,  the 
solemn  visitation,  with  its  strange  portents, 
which  straightway  followed  it,  having  alike 
failed  to  arrest  Jeroboam  in  his  high-handed 
and  shameless  depravation  of  the  true  religion, 
we  now  read  of  the  retribution  which  came 
upon  his  family,  and  which  began  with  the 
sickness  and  death  of  his  favorite  son.  The 
narrative  distinctly  conveys  the  impression  that 
Jeroboam’s  day  of  grace  was  past,  and  that 
judgment  was  already  begun.  These  events 
would  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  period  than 
that  of  which  the  preceding  chapter  treats — a 
period  not  far  distant  from  the  close  of  Jero¬ 
boam’s  reign.  He  then  heard,  as  was  fitting, 
from  the  venerable  prophet  who  had  been 
God’s  messenger  to  announce  to  him  his  future 
reign  over  the  ten  tribes,  that  the  death  of  the 
youth  whom  he  had  destined  to  succeed  him 
was  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows,  and  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  shameful  extinction  of  his  family 
(verse  14).  He  too,  like  Solomon,  has  sown  to 
the  wind  and  now  reaps  to  the  whirlwind. 
P.  C. 

One  of  his  sons,  a  favorite  child  as  it  would 
seem,  was  suddenly  smitten  with  a  dangerous 
sickness.  The  king  was  greatly  alarmed  and 
intensely  anxious  to  know  the  result.  One 
way  only  of  learning  the  future  seemed  possi¬ 
ble.  Ahijah,  the  Shilonite,  the  prophet  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  was  still  living  at  Shiloh, 
and  might  at  any  rate  be  consulted,  and  would 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  reveal  the  future.  Jero¬ 
boam  resolved  to  consult  him.  But  he  feared 


to  do  so  openly  lest  he  should  bring  down  upon 
himself  the  denunciation  of  woe  which  he 
knew  that  he  deserved.  He  therefore  caused  his 
wife  to  disguise  herself  as  a  poor  country  wom¬ 
an,  and  sent  her  to  Shiloh  to  make  inquiry  of 
the  dim-sighted  prophet.  But  the  disguise 
proved  of  no  avail.  Ahijah,  warned  before¬ 
hand  who  his  visitor  would  be,  made  the  de¬ 
nunciation  which  Jeroboam  feared.  The  child, 
he  said,  would  die  as  the  queen  set  foot  on  her 
palace  threshold  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
whole  house  of  Jeroboam  would,  in  a  little 
time,  be  cut  off.  God  had  exalted  Jeroboam 
and  made  him  prince  over  his  people,  and  rent 
the  kingdom  away  from  the  house  of  David 
and  given  it  to  him  ;  but  he  had  not  followed 
the  example  of  David  :  on  the  contrary  he  had 
done  evil  above  all  those  who  had  preceded 
him,  had  made  other  gods  and  molten  images 
and  had  provoked  Jehovah  to  anger  and  cast 
him  behind  his  back.  Therefore  woe  was  de¬ 
nounced  against  Jeroboam  and  against  his 
house.  G.  R. 

1,  2.  His  son  is  sick,  he  is  sorrowful  ;  but 
as  an  amazed  man  seeks  to  go  forth  at  the  wrong 
door,  his  distraction  sends  him  to  a  false  help. 
He  thinks  not  of  God  ;  he  thinks  of  His 
prophet :  he  thinks  of  the  prophet  that  had 
foretold  him  he  should  be  a  king  ;  he  thinks 
not  of  the  God  of  that  prophet  who  made  him 
a  king.  Why  should  Jeroboam  send  so  far  to 
an  Ahijah?  Certainly  his  heart  despised  those 
base  priests  of  his  high  places  ;  neither  could 
he  trust  either  to  the  gods  or  the  clergy  of  his 
own  making.  His  conscience  rests  upon  the 
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fidelity  of  that  man  whose  doctrine  he  had  for¬ 
saken.  How  did  this  idolater  strive  against  his 
own  heart,  while  he  inwardly  despised  those 
whom  he  professed  to  honor.  Bp.  II. 

2.  In  sending  his  wife  to  consult  the  prophet, 
Jeroboam  wished  the  proceeding  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  secret  ;  for  had  it  been  publicly  known 
that  he  himself  had  no  confidence  in  his  own 
senseless  idols,  and  that  in  any  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  he  applied  to  the  prophet  of  the  true 
God,  the  confidence  of  his  subjects  in  his  gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  been  materially  shaken, 
and  they  would  have  returned  to  the  worship 
of  that  true  God  whom  they  had  imprudently 
forsaken.  His  wife  was  the  only  person  in 
whom  he  could  confide  ;  he  knew  that  as  a 
mother  she  would  be  diligent  in  her  inquiry, 
and  as  a  wife  faithful  in  her  report.  Stack- 
house. 

6-18.  He  idly  calculated  that  the  prophet, 
whose  view  could  extend  into  the  future,  hid 
in  the  counsels  of  God,  could  not  see  through  a 
present  matter  wrapped  up  only  in  the  thin 
cover  of  a  woman’s  hood.  “  There  was  never,” 
says  Dr.  Hall,  “  a  wicked  man  who  was  not 
infatuate,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  those 
things  wherein  he  hoped  most  to  transcend  the 
reach  of  others.  ”  All  this  fine  contrivance  was 
blown  to  pieces  the  moment  the  wife  of  Jero¬ 
boam  crossed  Ahijah’s  threshold  ;  for  then  she 
heard  the  voice  of  the  blind  prophet — “  Come 
in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam  ;  why  feignest  thou 
thyself  to  be  another  ?  for  I  am  sent  to  thee 
with  heavy  tidings.”  He  then  broke  forth  in 
a  strong  tide  of  denunciation  against  Jeroboam, 
because  he  had  sinned  and  made  Israel  to  sin  ; 
and  the  voice  which  had  proclaimed  his  rise 
from  a  low  estate  to  royal  power,  now,  with 
still  stronger  tone,  proclaimed  the  downfall 
and  ruin  of  his  house — quenched  in  blood — its 
members  to  find  tombs  only  in  the  bowels  of 
beasts  and  birds.  There  was  one  exception — 
only  one.  The  youth  of  whom  she  came  to  in¬ 
quire — he  only  should  come  to  his  grave  in 
peace,  by  dying  of  his  present  disease,  because 
in  him  only  was  “  found  some  good  thing 
toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  in  the  house  of 
Jeroboam.  ”  Woful  tidings  these  for  a  mother’s 
heart.  Here  was  beginning  of  judgment  upon 
Jeroboam,  and  upon  her,  because  she  was  his. 
Judgment  in  taking  away  the  only  well-condi¬ 
tioned  and  worthy  son,  and  j  udgment  stored 
up  in  and  for  the  ill-conditioned  ones  who  were 
suffered  to  remain.  God,  when  it  suits  the 
purposes  of  His  wisdom  and  His  justice,  can 
afflict  no  less  by  what  He  spares  than  by  what 
He  takes.  Yet  there  was  mercy  in  this  judg¬ 


ment  ;  mercy,  strange  as  it  seems  to  say,  to 
him  on  whom  the  sentence  of  death  was  passed. 
It  is  so  stated  ;  and  it  is  more  intelligible  than 
it  seems.  It  was  because  there  was  some  good 
thing  found  in  him  that  he  should  die.  Death 
was  to  be  for  him  a  reward,  a  blessing,  a  de¬ 
liverance.  He  should  die  peaceably  upon  his 
bed  ;  for  him  all  Israel  should  mourn  ;  for  him 
many  tears  be  shed  ;  and  he  should  be  brought 
with  honor  to  his  tomb.  More  than  all,  he 
would  be  taken  from  his  part  in  the  evil  that 
hung  over  his  house  ;  and  the  Lord’s  vindica- 
tory  justice  would  thus  be  spared  the  seeming 
harshness  of  bringing  ruin  upon  a  righteous 
king  for  his  father’s  crimes.  Alas  !  how  little 
do  we  know  the  real  objects  of  the  various  in¬ 
cidents  of  life  and  death — of  mercy,  of  punish¬ 
ment,  and  of  trial  !  In  this  case  the  motives 
were  disclosed  ;  and  we  are  suffered  to  glance 
upon  some  of  the  great  secrets  of  death,  which 
form  the  trying  mysteries  of  life.  Having  the 
instance,  we  can  find  the  parallels  of  lives,  full 
of  hope  and  promise,  prematurely  taken,  and 
that  in  mercy,  as  we  can  judge,  to  those  who 
depart.  The  heavenly  Husbandman  often  gath¬ 
ers  for  His  garner  the  fruit  that  early  ripens, 
without  suffering  it  to  hang  needlessly  long, 
beaten  by  storms,  upon  the  tree.  Oh,  how 
often,  as  many  a  grieved  heart  can  tell,  do  the 
Lord’s  best  beloved  die  betimes — taken  from 
the  evil  to  come — while  the  unripe,  the  evil, 
the  injurious,  live  long  for  mischief  to  them¬ 
selves  and  others  !  Roses  and  lilies  wither  far 
sooner  than  thorns  and  thistles.  Kitto. 

12.  The  child  shall  die.  What  a  mix¬ 
ture  is  here  of  severity  and  favor  in  one  act ; 
favor  to  the  son,  severity  to  the  father.  Some¬ 
times  God  strikes  in  favor,  but  more  often  for¬ 
bears  out  of  severity.  The  best  are  fittest  for 
heaven,  the  earth  is  fittest  for  the  worst.  This 
is  the  region  of  sin  and  misery,  that  of  immor¬ 
tality.  It  is  no  argument  of  disfavor  to  be 
taken  early  from  a  well-spent  life  ;  as  it  is  no 
proof  of  approbation  to  be  permitted  to  live  to 
advanced  years  in  sin.  Bp.  H. 

13.  Because  in  him  there  is  found 
some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  in  the  house  of  Jero¬ 
boam.  Such  was  the  testimony  which  the 
Lord  gave,  by  His  prophet,  of  young  Abijah, 
the  son  of  wicked  Jeroboam.  The  father  was 
branded,  even  to  a  proverb,  for  his  abominable 
wickedness.  The  son  is  recorded  by  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness  ;  singled  out  from  the  whole 
house  of  his  father  to  be  blessed  of  his  God  and 

come  to  his  grave  in  peace.  W.  Mason. - 

Even  a  young  and  brief  life  may  be  fruitful  in 
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blessing.  Young  as  Abijah  was,  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  mourned  for  him.  The  length  of  life  is  not 
to  be  j  udged  by  the  number  of  its  years.  That 
life  is  the  longest  in  which  God  has  been  best 
served  and  the  world  most  benefited.  Piety 
in  life  is  the  only  guarantee  of  peace  in  death. 
An  early  departure  from  this  world  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  dreaded  provided  our  heart  is  right 
with  God.  If  you  would  come  to  your  grave 
in  peace,  be  it  sooner  or  be  it  later,  there  must 
be  found  in  you  “  some  good  thing  toward  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel.  ”  J.  Thain  Davidson. 

19.  The  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jero¬ 
boam,  how  he  warred,  are  written  in  the 
Chronicles.  In  the  13th  chapter  of  2  Chronicles 
we  find  an  account  of  the  war  between  Abijah 
(king  of  Judah  and  son  of  Rehoboam)  and  Jero¬ 
boam.  In  a  great  battle,  with  an  immense  array 
of  forces  on  either  side,  it  is  said  (verses  15-20) 
that  “  God  smote  Jeroboam  and  all  Israel  be¬ 
fore  Abijah  and  all  Judah.  And  Abijah  and 
his  people  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter.” 
“  Neither  did  Jeroboam  recover  strength  again  ; 
and  the  Lord  struck  him,  and  he  died.”  (See 
reign  of  Abijah,  king  of  Judah.)  B. 


If  we  lay  together  all  the  particulars  that 
have  been  enumerated  concerning  Jeroboam, 
and  consider  the  parts,  rise,  and  degrees  of  his 
sin,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  not  for  nothing 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  so  frequently  and  bitterly, 
in  Scripture,  stigmatizes  this  person  ;  for  it  rep¬ 
resents  him  first  encroaching  upon  the  civil 
government,  thence  changing  the  religion  of 
his  country,  debasing  the  office  that  God  had 
made  sacred,  introducing  a  false  way  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  destroying  the  true.  And  in  this  we 
have  a  full  and  fair  description  of  a  foul  king  ; 
that  is,  of  an  usurper  and  an  impostor  ;  or,  to 
use  one  word  more  comprehensive  than  both, 
of  “Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 

Israel  to  sin.  ’  ’  South. - For  two  hundred  and 

fifty-seven  years  this  terrible  indictment,  “  he 
made  Israel  to  sin,”  follows  Jeroboam  and  his 
kingdom  through  all  the  pages  of  this  sacred 
record,  until  the  kingdom  was  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  ten  tribes  blotted  from  the 
map  of  human  history,  even  as  Moses  and  the 
prophets  had  predicted  (De.  28  : 36  ;  1  K. 
14  :  15  ;  Hos.  9  ;  Amos  5).  The  establishment 
of  idolatry  absolutely  controlled  and  deter¬ 
mined  the  development  of  Israel’s  history  until 
its  utter  extermination  by  the  Assyrians  seven 
hundred  and  twenty -one  years  before  the  birth 

of  our  Lord.  A.  W.  Pitzer. - In  the  strong 

language  of  the  sacred  writer,  he  “  drave  Israel 


from  following  the  Lord,  and  made  them  sin  a 
great  sin”  (2  K.  17  :  21).  As  king  after  king  is 
noted  for  his  wickedness,  it  is  with  the  words 
that  he  “departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jero¬ 
boam  the  son  of  Nebat,  wherewith  he  made  Is¬ 
rael  to  sin.”  Fora  period  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  inva¬ 
sion,  when  Israel  ceased  to  be  a  nation,  the  same 
direful  language  is  continued.  Jeroboam’s 
evil  example  was  the  type  and  instigation  of 
nearly  all  the  faithlessness  that  followed  it. 
He  gave,  indeed,  a  new  departure  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel.  Thenceforward  idolatry  never 
ceased  to  contend  with  the  ancient  faith  until 
it  was  at  last  purged  out  by  the  wholesome 
though  painful  discipline  of  the  Captivity. 
Milligan. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  during  this  period 
presents  the  aspect  of  one  long  judgment  of 
God,  in  which  sin  brings  forth  death,  and  thus 
becomes  its  own  punishment.  This  is  true  also 
in  the  history  of  individuals  ;  and  we  have  in 
this  fact  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  that  we 
are  under  the  government  of  a  holy  God.  Let 
us  never  forget  that  His  holiness  is  at  the  same 
time  love,  and  that  through  all  the  dark  and 
sorrowful  vicissitudes  of  our  life  He  is  carry¬ 
ing  out  His  plan  of  mercy.  In  spite  of  all  its 
falls,  its  wanderings  and  its  woes,  Israel  did  fulfil 
its  preparatory  mission.  If  in  the  end  the  theoc¬ 
racy  tottered  to  its  fall,  this  failure  also  entered 
into  the  conditions  of  the  Divine  plan.  Israel 
was  never  treated  by  God,  however,  as  a  mere 
passive  instrument.  God  gave  it  repeated  warn¬ 
ings,  as  by  the  mouth  of  the  unknown  prophet 
who  was  sent  to  Jeroboam  to  declare  to  him 
the  judgments  of  God.  E.  de  P. 


Three  suggestions  touching  Jeroboam's  reign. 
The  first  respects  God’s  principles  of  dealing 
with  rulers  and  nations.  Although  he  has  now 
divided  the  domains  of  David,  and  maintains 
his  announced  purpose  in  reference  to  each 
kingdom  throughout  its  history,  yet  he  deals 
with  every  king  and  his  people  according  to 
their  conduct.  Every  reign  is  prospered  or 
punished  according  to  the  obedience  or  disobe¬ 
dience  of  its  ruler  and  subjects  to  His  com¬ 
mands.  The  second  is  hinted  at  in  chap.  14  :  16. 
It  is  explicitly  stated  in  Eccl.  9  : 18,  One  sinner 
destroy eth  much  good.  In  the  continuance  of 
David’s  house,  notwithstanding  Solomon’s  sin, 
we  learn  the  power  of  a  consecrated  man  for 
good  and  for  perpetuating  good  to  children’s 
children.  Here  we  behold  a  like  power  for 
evil  of  a  self-willed,  self-seeking  man.  How 
clearly  it  stands  out  in  this  and  the  whole  after 
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record  !  Through  his  device  of  a  false  wor¬ 
ship,  the  whole  nation  is  turned  hopelessly 
away  from  the  God  of  their  fathers.  And  in 
the  effects  of  his  one  transgression  are  involved 
the  steadily  increasing  guilt  and  common  doom 
of  all  succeeding  kings  and  generations  of  Is¬ 
rael.  Third .  Jeroboam’s  spirit  and  course 
simply  outlines  the  aims  and  the  course  of 
every  self-seeker,  and  his  fearful  experience 
only  illustrates  the  invariable  result.  He  doubt¬ 


ed  God’s  word  and  disbelieved  His  promise. 
All  sin  originates  indoubt  and  disbelief  of  God. 
Under  the  influence  of  his  disbelief,  he  planned 
for  his  own  safety  and  continuance  in  power. 
His  methods  involved  direct  and  flagrant  dis¬ 
obedience  to  Jehovah,  and  issued  in  every  form 
of  impiety.  The  result  of  his  sin  was  death. 
And  always  “  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.” 
“  When  it  is  finished  (full  grown  and  matured) 
sin  bringeth  forth  death  1”  B. 


Section  6. 

REIGNS  OF  NADAB,  BAASHA,  ELAH,  AND  ZIMRI. 

1  Kings  15  :  25-31  ;  16  : 1-20. 

15  :25  And  Nadab  the  son  of  Jeroboam  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  the  second  year  of 

26  Asa  king  of  Judah,  and  he  reigned  over  Israel  two  years.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  the  way  of  his  father,  and  in  his  sin  wherewith  he 

27  made  Israel  to  sin.  And  Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  house  of  Issacliar,  conspired  against 
him  ;  and  Baasha  smote  him  at  Gibbethon,  which  belonged  to  the  Philistines  ;  for  Nadab 

28  and  all  Israel  were  laying  siege  to  Gibbethon.  Even  in  the  third  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah 

29  did  Baasha  slay  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  soon  as  he  was 
king,  he  smote  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam  ;  he  left  not  to  Jeroboam  any  that  breathed,  until 
he  had  destroyed  him  ;  according  unto  the  saying  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand 

30  of  his  servant  Ahijah  the  Sliilonite  :  for  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  which  he  sinned,  and  where¬ 
with  he  made  Israel  to  sin  ;  because  of  his  provocation  wherewith  he  provoked  the  Lord, 

31  the  God  of  Israel,  to  anger.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Nadab,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they 

32  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  And  there  was  war  between 
Asa  and  Baasha  king  of  Israel  all  their  days. 

33  In  the  third  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  began  Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah  to  reign  over  all 

34  Israel  in  Tirzah,  and  reigned  twenty  and  four  years.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  in  his  sin  wherewith  he  made 

16:1  Israel  to  sin.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  against  Baasha, 

2  saying,  Forasmuch  as  I  exalted  thee  out  of  the  dust,  and  made  thee  prince  over  my  people 
Israel ;  and  thou  hast  walked  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  hast  made  my  people  Israel  to 

3  sin,  to  provoke  me  to  anger  with  their  sins ;  behold,  I  will  utterly  sweep  away  Baasha  and 

4  his  house  ;  and  I  will  make  thy  house  like  the  house  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat.  Him 
that  dieth  of  Baasha  in  the  city  shall  the  dogs  cat ;  and  him  that  dieth  of  his  in  the  field  shall 

5  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Baasha,  and  what  he  did,  and  his  might, 

6  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  And  Baasha  slept 

7  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  Tirzah  ;  and  Elah  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  more¬ 
over  by  the  hand  of  the  prophet  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  against 
Baasha,  and  against  his  house,  both  because  of  all  the  evil  that  he  did  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
to  provoke  him  to  anger  with  the  work  of  his  hands,  in  being  like  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  and 
because  he  smote  him. 

8  In  the  twenty  and  sixth  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  began  Elah  the  son  of  Baasha  to  reign 

9  over  Israel  in  Tirzah,  and  reigned  two  years.  And  his  servant  Zimri,  captain  of  half  his 
chariots,  conspired  against  him  :  now  he  was  in  Tirzah,  drinking  himself  drunk  in  the  house 

10  of  Arza,  which  was  over  the  household  in  Tirzah  :  and  Zimri  went  in  and  smote  him,  and 
killed  him,  in  the  twenty  and  seventh  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  and  reigned  in  his  stead. 
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11  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  began  to  reign,  as  soon  as  he  sat  on  his  throne,  that  he  smote 
all  the  house  of  Baasha  :  he  left  him  not  a  single  man  child,  neither  of  his  kinsfolks,  nor  of 

12  his  friends.  Thus  did  Zimri  destroy  all  the  house  of  Baasha,  according  to  the  word  of  the 

13  Lord,  which  he  spake  against  Baasha  by  Jehu  the  prophet,  for  all  the  sins  of  Baasha,  and 
the  sins  of  Elah  his  son,  which  they  sinned,  and  wherewith  they  made  Israel  to  sin,  to  provoke 

14  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  to  anger  with  their  vanities.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Elah, 
and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ? 

15  In  the  twenty  and  seventh  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  did  Zimri  reign  seven  days  in  Tirzah. 

16  Now  the  people  were  encamped  against  Gibbethon,  which  belonged  to  the  Philistines.  And 
the  people  that  were  encamped  heard  say,  Zimri  hath  conspired,  and  hath  also  smitten  the 
king  ;  wherefore  all  Israel  made  Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  king  over  Israel  that  day  in 

17  the  camp.  And  Omri  went  up  from  Gibbethon,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  and  they  besieged 

18  Tirzah.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Zimri  saw  that  the  city  was  taken,  that  he  went  into  the 

19  castle  of  the  king’s  house,  and  burnt  the  king’s  house  over  him  with  tire,  and  died,  for  his 
sins  which  he  sinned  in  doing  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in  walking  in 

20  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  in  his  sin  which  he  did,  to  make  Israel  to  sin.  Now  the  rest  of 
the  acts  of  Zimri,  and  his  treason  that  he  wrought,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ? 


Reign  of  Nadab. 

Two  Tears ,  2d  and  3 d  of  Asa,  of  Judah. 

1  Kings  15  :  25-31. 

Of  Nadab,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jero¬ 
boam,  nothing  is  recorded  except  that  he  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  of  Israel  in  the  second  year 
of  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  and  was  murdered  in 
the  year  following  by  Baasha  the  son  of  Ahi- 
j ah,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  at  Gibbethon,  a 
Philistine  town  which  the  Israelites  were  be¬ 
sieging.  No  particulars  are  given  of  his  age  or 
actions.  It  is  merely  said,  in  the  most  general 
way,  that  “  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  walked  in  the  way  of  his  father,  and  in  his 
sin  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin.” 

25.  A  reign  of  “  two  years”  is  assigned  to 
him  ;  but  the  writer  counts  any  part  of  a  year 
as  “a  year  and  all  that  we  can  distinctly 
gather  from  him  is,  that  Nadab  began  to  reign 
in  some  part  of  Asa’s  second  year,  and  was 
murdered  in  some  part  of  his  third.  G.  R. 

28.  Even  in  the  third  year  of  Asa. 
We  have  here  (as  in  chap.  16  :  8,  23)  a  conspic¬ 
uous  instance  of  the  Hebrew  habit  of  counting 
parts  of  years  as  entire  years.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  Nadab  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the 
second  (verse  25)  and  died  in  the  third  year  of 
Asa,  he  cannot  have  reigned  two  full  years. 

29.  By  his  servant  Ahijah  the  Shilonite 
(chap.  14  :  10).  It  is  not  implied  that  it  was 
because  of  this  prophecy  that  Baasha  extermi¬ 
nated  the  house  of  Jeroboam.  It  is  probable 
that,  so  far  from  setting  himself  to  fulfil  it,  he 
knew  nothing  about  it,  and,  as  he  thought,  mere¬ 
ly  took  effectual  measures  for  his  own  security. 
His  seat  could  never  be  safe  so  long  as  one  of 
Jeroboam’s  house  survived.  Hammond . 


We  have  here  a  signal  fulfilment  of  the  curse 
denounced  upon  Jeroboam  in  the  utter  extinc¬ 
tion  of  his  family.  There  was  not  left  to  him 
any  that  breathed.  T.  C. 

30.  It  is  clear  to  the  most  cursory  reader 
that  a  daring  impiety  characterizes  the  whole 
period  from  Jeroboam  to  Hoshea,  and  for  this 
“  the  sin  of  Jeroboam”  is  mainly  responsible. 
Of  each  of  the  kings  of  Israel  do  we  read  that 
he  “walked  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  in 
his  sin  which  he  did.”  Not  one  of  these  nine¬ 
teen  kings,  sprung  as  many  of  them  were  from 
different  lineages,  had  the  courage  and  the 
piety  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  revert  to  the 
primitive  faith  and  mode  of  worship.  For 
Jeroboam  had  made  the  calf-worship  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  national  life.  It  was  so  inter¬ 
twined  with  the  existence  of  Israel  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  people,  that  to  abandon  it  would  be  to 
repudiate  all  the  traditions  of  the  kingdom, 
and  tacitly  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
Judah.  Any  king  attempting  such  a  reforma¬ 
tion  would  appear  to  be  a  traitor  to  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  attempt  would  have  provoked  a  sec¬ 
ond  schism.  It  was  clear  to  each  monarch  at 
his  accession,  if  he  reflected  on  the  subject  at 
all,  that  the  calf-worship  must  go  on.  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  are  not  wholly  responsible  for  the 
abominations  of  Baal  and  Aslitarotli.  The  dar¬ 
ing  innovations  of  Jeroboam  had  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  for  this  last  and  greatest  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  The  plunge  into  wholesale 
idolatry  would  have  been  impossible,  had  not 
the  deep  descent  to  the  calf-worsliip  been  trav¬ 
ersed  first.  Hammond. 

33.  Tirzah.  A  little  to  the  north  of  She- 
chem,  in  the  mountain  district,  twelve  miles 
from  Samaria,  on  the  road  from  Nablous  to  Bei- 
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san,  in  a  well-wooded  country,  lies  Teiasir,  the 
ancient  Tirzah.  It  was  an  old  Canaanite  city, 
whose  king  fell  before  Joshua  (chap.  12  :  24). 
Its  remarkable  beauty — “  Thou  art  beautiful,  O 
my  love,  as  Tirzah”  (Cant.  6  :  4)— caused  it  to 
be  selected  as  the  royal  residence  by  Jeroboam. 
His  successors,  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah,  and 
Zimri,  also  resided  at  Tirzah,  where  Baasha  and 
probably  the  others  were  buried.  Here  was 
matured  the  conspiracy  of  Zimri,  and,  in  retri¬ 
bution,  he  in  his  turn  was  here  besieged  by 
Omri,  who,  after  the  capture  of  the  place,  re¬ 
sided  here  for  six  years,  till  he  removed  the 
capital  to  the  new  city  of  Samaria.  Several 
generations  later,  at  Tirzah,  Menahem  organized 
his  rebellion  against  Shallum  ;  but  so  soon  as 
he  was  successful  he  established  his  govern¬ 
ment  in  Samaria.  There  are  numerous  cave- 
sepulchres  north  of  the  village,  among  which 
may  be  the  tombs  of  the  first  four  kings  of  Is¬ 
rael,  who  were  buried  here.  Tristram. 

Reign  of  Baasha. 

Twenty-four  Years ,  3(2  to  26 th  of  Asa,  of  Judah. 

1  Kings  15  :  33,  34  ;  16  : 1-7. 

Baasha,  the  third  Israelite  monarch,  had  a 
reign  of  twenty-four  years  (15  :  33).  He  was 
the  son  of  a  certain  Ahijah,  of  whom  nothing- 
more  is  known,  and  belonged  to  the  undistin¬ 
guished  and  unimportant  tribe  of  Issachar.  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  originally  of  very 
humble  rank  (16  :  2)  ;  and  at  the  siege  of  Gib- 
bethon,  where  he  conceived  the  design  of  mur¬ 
dering  Nadab  and  seating  himself  upon  his 
throne,  he  was  perhaps  no  more  than  a  common 
soldier.  But  he  was  “  a  man  of  distinguished 
bravery,”  ambitious  to  excess,  and  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  audacity.  Without,  so  far  as  appears, 
any  prophetic  encouragement,  without  claim 
of  any  kind  to  the  kingly  office,  he  ventured  to 
organize  a  conspiracy  against  the  reigning 
sovereign,  the  son  of  a  valiant  sire,  who  must 
have  had  the  support  of  many  powerful  inter¬ 
ests.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  Baasha  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  enterprise,  that  he  slew  Nadab  at 
Gibbethon,  and  was  accepted  as  king  in  his 
stead,  obtaining  the  throne,  as  it  would  seem, 
without  any  civil  war  or  long  struggle.  The 
nation,  which  the  house  of  Jeroboam  had  in  no 
way  attached  to  itself,  acquiesced  in  his  rule, 
probably  preferring  the  firm  hand  that  had 
seized  the  reins  of  government  to  the  feeble 
one  from  which  they  had  slipped.  In  firmly 
establishing  himself  upon  the  throne  and  con¬ 


solidating  his  power,  Baasha  showed  the  same 
vigor  and  unscrupulousness  that  he  had  ex¬ 
hibited  in  making  himself  king.  Unmoved  by 
any  stir  of  compassion  or  pity,  he  relentlessly 
exterminated  the  entire  house  of  Jeroboam. 
Religion  profited  nothing  by  the  change  of  dy¬ 
nasty.  The  worship  of  the  calves  remained 
unchanged  at  Dan  and  Bethel ;  the  unauthorized 
priesthood  was  maintained  in  office  ;  Jehovistic 
Israelites  were  hindered  from  carrying  their 
offerings  to  Jerusalem  or  participating  in  the 
Temple  worship  (2  Chron.  16  :  1)  ;  Jeroboam’s 
system  was,  in  fact,  continued  without  the 
slightest  modification,  and  the  prophetical 
order  can  have  been  no  better  pleased  with  the 
rule  of  the  house  of  Ahijah  than  with  that  of 
the’  house  of  Nebat.  It  is  in  military  matters 
that  a  difference  can  be  traced  between  the 
policy  of  the  first  and  the  second  Israelite  dy¬ 
nasty.  The  house  of  Nebat  had  been  content 
to  stand  on  the  defensive  against  Judah,  to 
seek  to  repel  attack  rather  than  to  make  it, 
and  to  look  to  self -protection  rather  than  to 
self-aggrandizement.  It  had  even  submitted 
under  Jeroboam  to  the  loss  of  territory,  and 
had  subsequently  made  no  effort  to  recover  the 
captured  cities.  Baasha’s  military  policy  was 
the  exact  opposite  of  this.  Having  strength¬ 
ened  himself  by  an  alliance  with  his  northern 
neighbor,  Benhadad,  king  of  Damascus  (2 
Chron.  16  :  3),  he  challenged  Judah  to  the  com¬ 
bat  ;  he  collected  an  army,  marched  southward, 
crossed  the  Judean  border,  reconquered  the  ter¬ 
ritory  taken  from  Israel  by  Abijah  in  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam,  and  pursuing  his  victorious  march 
seized  and  occupied  Ramah,  a  position  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  Judea  itself,  which  he 
endeavored  rapidly  to  convert  into  a  fortress  of 
the  first  class.  The  object,  as  Ewald  sees,  was 
to  “  annihilate”  Judah.  If  it  could  have  been 
maintained  for  a  few  years  in  the  hands  of  Ju¬ 
dah’s  bitter  foes,  Jerusalem  must  have  suc¬ 
cumbed,  and  with  the  loss  of  Jerusalem  the 
Judean  state  must  have  collapsed.  In  Judah’s 
history  we  learn  how  Asa  met  the  daring  plan 
of  his  adversary,  how  he  bribed  Benhadad  to 
change  sides  and  turn  against  Baasha,  with  the 
consequent  failure  of  Baasha’s  plan,  and  the 
recovery  by  Asa  of  the  fortress  which  had 
threatened  him  with  ruin.  Thus  Baasha’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  re-establish  the  unity  of  the  monarchy 
by  absorbing  Judea  into  his  own  territories  came 
to  nought.  The  invasion  of  Israel  on  the  north 
by  Benhadad  and  the  speedy  capture  not  only 
of  the  towns  of  Dan,  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth- 
maachah,  but  of  “all  Cinneroth,  with  all  the 
land  of  Naphtali”  (1  K.  15  :  20),  revealed  the 
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weakness  of  the  Israelite  kingdom  in  respect  of 
its  northern  frontier,  which  was  dominated  by 
the  more  elevated  tracts  about  Lebanon  and 
Hermon  that  never  formed  any  part  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  territory  of  the  chosen  people,  excepting 
under  the  brief  dominion  of  David  and  Solo¬ 
mon.  This  weakness  showed  itself  at  other 
periods  of  Israelite  history  besides  the  present 
one,  and  must  have  caused  Baaslia  some  alarm. 
He  seems  to  have  hurriedly  granted  all  the  de¬ 
mands  which  Benhadad  preferred,  and  to  have 
thenceforth  carefully  abstained  from  provoking 
his  hostility.  A  necessary  result  was  the  com¬ 
plete  relinquishment  of  his  aggressive  designs 
against  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  defensive  attitude  toward  it,  which 
had  been  maintained  by  Jeroboam  and  Nadab. 
Thus  Baasha  found  himself  no  whit  further 
advanced  on  the  path  of  military  success  than 
his  predecessors.  The  honor  and  power  of  the 
kingdom  would  indeed  seem  to  have  “sunk 
lower  under  the  new  dynasty  than  under  its 
predecessor.  ’ ’  Discontent  consequently  showed 
itself.  A  prophet  (Jehu)  denounced  the  mur¬ 
der  by  which  Baasha  had  attained  the  throne 
(1  K.  16  :  7),  reproached  him  for  his  slavish  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  and  prophesied 
for  him  and  his  house  the  very  same  fate 
which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  had  been 
prophesied  for  the  house  of  the  son  of  Nebat. 
Baasha,  however,  maintained  his  power,  like 
Jeroboam,  till  his  death,  and  left  his  crown  to 
his  son  Elah,  who  at  once  and  without  difficul¬ 
ty  mounted  the  throne.  The  scene  of  Baasha’s 
death  was  Tirzah,  which  Jeroboam  had  made 
the  capital  (1  K.  14  :  17)  ;  and  there  he  was  laid 
to  rest  with  the  customary  honors.  G.  R. 

1.  Because  lie  smote  him.  Although 
the  judgment  of  God  upon  Jeroboam  and  his 
house,  as  announced  by  the  prophet,  was  thus 
fulfilled,  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  thought 
that  the  foul  deed  of  Baasha  was  thereby  les¬ 
sened  in  guilt.  On  the  contrary ,  Holy  Scripture 
here  expressly  marks  this  crime  as  one  of  the 
grounds  of  Baasha' s  later  judgment.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  not  easy,  and  yet  it  is  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  to  distinguish  in  these  events  the  action 
of  man  from  the  overruling  direction  of  God. 
Thus  when,  after  his  accession,  the  prophet 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani,  was  commissioned  to 
denounce  the  sin  and  to  announce  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Baasha,  these  two  points  were  clearly 
put  forward  in  his  message  :  the  sin  of  Baasha 
in  the  murder  of  Jeroboam’s  house,  and  the 
fact  that  his  exaltation  was  due  to  the  Lord. 
A.  E. 


Reign  of  Elah. 

About  One  Tear,  27th  of  Asa,  of  Judah. 

1  Kings  16  :  8-14. 

The  figure  of  Elah,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Baasha,  is  as  shadowy  in  the  sacred  history  as 
that  of  Nadab,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jero¬ 
boam.  Of  neither  are  we  told  his  age  at  his 
accession,  or  any  special  trait  of  disposition. 
Both  have  short  reigns,  little  if  at  all  exceeding 
a  year  ;  both  “  continue  in  the  way  of  Jero¬ 
boam,  the  son  of  Nebat,”  and  “  provoke  God 
to  anger  with  their  vanities  ;  ’  ’  both,  moreover, 
engage  in  a  war  against  the  Philistines  within 
a  short  period  of  their  accession  ;  and  in  both 
reigns  the  special  scene  of  the  war  is  the  Philis¬ 
tine  city  of  Gibbethon.  The  only  important 
difference  between  their  histories  is,  that  where¬ 
as  Nadab  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army 
and  proceeded  to  encounter  the  hardships  of 
the  siege  in  person,  Elah  sent  against  Gib¬ 
bethon  the  captains  of  his  host,  Zimri  and 
Omri,  wliile  he  himself  remained  in  the  capital, 
Tirzah,  drinking  and  revelling  in  the  palace  of 
the  steward  of  his  household,  a  certain  Arza. 
We  may  assume  that  Zimri  was  kept  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  king’s  unkingly  conduct,  and  saw 
in  it  his  own  opportunity.  The  associations  of 
Gibbethon  suggested  that  kings  were  not  un¬ 
assailable,  and  the  special  circumstances  of 
Elah’s  position  were  such  as  at  once  to  provoke 
attack  and  to  facilitate  it.  Zimri,  without  in¬ 
forming  Omri  or  the  army  of  his  intention, 
withdrew  himself  from  Gibbethon,  and,  return¬ 
ing  to  Tirzah,  surprised  the  wretched  monarch 
at  his  drinking-bout,  and  assassinated  him. 
Elah,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  Asa  (1  K.  16  :  8),  perished  in  the  same 
king’s  twenty-seventh  year  {ibid.,  verse  15),  so 
that  he  probably  did  not  hold  the  throne  for 
more  than  a  few  months.  G.  R. 

Reign  of  Zimri. 

Seven  Days,  27 th  of  Asa,  of  Judah. 

1  Kings  16  : 15-20. 

Zimri,  the  bold  soldier,  who,  imitating  Ba¬ 
asha,  brought  the  second  Israelite  dynasty  to  an 
end  by  the  assassination  of  its  second  monarch, 
proceeded  to  follow  up  his  first  success  by  a 
further  imitation  of  his  model  by  destroying  all 
the  house  of  Baasha,  not  sparing  any,  either  of 
his  kinsfolk  or  of  his  close  friends.  This  ex¬ 
treme  severity  may  have  rendered  him  unpop¬ 
ular.  At  any  rate,  when  the  army  which  was 
at  Gibbethon  heard  of  his  insurrection  and  of 
the  bloody  deeds  by  which  he  had  followed  it 
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up,  they  were  so  exasperated  that  they  broke  I 
out  into  revolt,  refused  to  acknowledge  Zimri 
as  their  monarch,  and  invested  Omri,  who  had 
been  left  at  Gibbethon  in  sole  command,  with 
the  sovereignty.  Omri  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  accept  the  rank  conferred  upon  him, 
and  at  once  took  steps  to  dispossess  his  rival  of 
the  throne.  By  his  orders  the  army  broke  up 
from  before  Gibbethon,  raised  the  siege,  and 
marching  with  all  speed  to  Tirzah,  besieged  the 
pretender  in  his  capital.  Zimri  did  not  dare  to 
venture  a  battle,  but  remained  within  the  walls. 
Within  a  very  short  time  the  defences  were 
forced  and  the  town  entered.  Brave,  fierce, 
and  obstinate  to  the  last  degree,  Zimri  took  a 
desperate  resolve,  and  throwing  himself  into 
the  royal  palace,  a  sort  of  fortress  within  a  fort¬ 
ress,  he  stood  at  bay,  and  when  further  resist¬ 
ance  was  hopeless,  gave  orders  that  the  palace 
should  be  set  on  fire  and  burnt  it  over  his  head. 
It  would  appear  that  Zimri,  even  in  his  short 
reign  of  seven  days,  found  occasion  to  give 
formal  approval  to  the  religious  system  of  Jero¬ 


boam,  since  it  is  declared  of  him  (verses  18,  19) 
that  ‘ 1  he  died  for  his  sins  which  he  sinned  in 
doing  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in  walking 
in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  in  his  sin  that  he 
did,  to  make  Israel  to  sin.”  G.  R. 

18.  And  died.  This  word  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  verse  following.  The  text 
conveys  clearly  that  Zimri’ s  tragical  death  was 
a  retribution  for  his  sins.  Bahr  remarks  that 
of  Elali  and  Zimri  we  learn  nothing,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  they  held  to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam, 
except  how  they  died.  It  is  interesting  to  re¬ 
member  here  the  aspect  these  repeated  revolu¬ 
tions  and  assassinations  would  wear  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  then  enjoying  quietness 
and  prosperity  under  Asa.  W e  cannot  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  they  were  regarded  as  so  many 
manifestations  of  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God,  and  as  the  outcomes  of  that  spirit  of  in¬ 
subordination  and  impiety  which,  in  their  eyes, 
had  brought  about  both  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  schism  in  the  church.  Ham¬ 
mond. 
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REIGN  OF  OMRI,  12  YEARS. 

27tli  to  3§tli  of  Asa,  of  Judali. 

1  Kings  16:21-28. 


21  Then  were  the  people  of  Israel  divided  into  two  parts  :  half  of  the  people  followed  Tibni 

22  the  son  of  Ginatli,  to  make  him  king  ;  and  half  followed  Omri.  But  the  people  that  followed 
Omri  prevailed  against  the  people  that  followed  Tibni  the  son  of  Ginatli :  so  Tibni  died,  and 

23  Omri  reigned.  In  the  thirty  and  first  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  began  Omri  to  reign  over 

24  Israel,  and  reigned  twelve  years  :  six  years  reigned  he  in  Tirzah.  And  he  bought  the  hill 
Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two  talents  of  silver  ;  and  he  built  on  (or  fortified)  the  hill,  and  called 
the  name  of  the  city  which  he  built,  after  the  name  of  Shemer,  the  owner  of  the  hill, 

25  Samaria.  And  Omri  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  dealt  wickedly 

26  above  all  that  were  before  him.  For  he  walked  in  all  the  way  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Nebat,  and  in  his  sins  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin,  to  provoke  the  Lord,  the  God  of 

27  Israel,  to  anger  with  their  vanities.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Omri  which  he  did,  and 
his  might  that  he  shewed,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of 

28  Israel  ?  So  Omri  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  Samaria :  and  Ahab  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 


Summary.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-two 
years,  Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Nadab.  A  conspiracy, 
headed  by  Baasha,  general  of  the  army,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  entire  family  of  Jeroboam  less  than 
two  years  after  the  accession  of  Nadab.  Ba¬ 


asha  reigned  twenty-four  years,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Elali.  Within  a  year  this 
son  and  the  whole  family  of  Baasha  were  in 
turn  utterly  destroyed  by  Zimri,  captain  of  the 
palace  guard.  Seven  days  Zimri  reigned.  Be¬ 
sieged  by  the  army  under  Omri,  then  in  the  field, 
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and  the  capital  (Tirzali)  taken,  Zimri  burnt  the 
palace  and  destroyed  himself.  Omri,  the  com¬ 
manding  general,  was  then  chosen  by  the  army 
to  till  the  throne.  But  “  half  the  people”  sup¬ 
ported  Tibni.  Four  years  of  struggle  ensued, 
when  “  Tibni  died”  and  Omri  reigned.  His 
entire  reign  extended  twelve  years.  B. 

Omri  was  the  sixth  king  of  Israel,  and  the 
founder  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  which  lasted 
for  three  generations  and  four  kings.  His  fa¬ 
ther’s  name  and  tribe  are  unknown.  The 
twelve  years  of  his  reign  are  probably  to  be 
dated  from  the  death  of  Elah,  as  his  full  recog¬ 
nition  is  placed  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Asa, 
and  the  accession  of  his  son  Aliab  in  the  thirty - 
eighth  of  Asa  ;  so  that  his  six  years’  reign  at 

Tirzali  would  include  the  civil  war.  P.  S. - 

Omri  was  the  first  founder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
who  had  not  come  to  the  crown  by  a  revolt 
against  his  sovereign  and  the  extermination  of 
his  house.  It  is  true  that  he  led  the  army 
against  Zimri  ;  but  in  so  doing  he  appeared  as 
the  avenger  of  the  king  whom  Zimri  had  mur¬ 
dered,  and  the  usurper’s  reign  of  a  week  was 
too  short  to  enable  his  family,  if  he  had  any,  to 
establish  any  influence  dangerous  to  Omri,  or  to 
render  their  extermination  politically  expedient. 
However,  it  came  to  pass  that  Omri  attained  to 
the  throne  with  comparatively  undefiled  hands. 
He  was  even  spared  the  blood  of  Zimri,  that 
guilty  man  having  burned  the  royal  palace 
over  his  head  in  Tirzali,  which  had  by  this  time 
become  the  capital.  Kitto. 

24.  Omri  builds  Samaria  and  establishes  it  as 
the  capital.  The  hill  Samaria,  six  miles  north 
of  Shecliem,  was  a  position  of  peculiar  strength 
and  beauty,  in  a  fertile,  well-watered  region. 
It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Israel  until  it 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Assyrian  king, 
when  the  kingdom  itself  became  forever  ex¬ 
tinct.  Subsequently  it  was  twice  repeopled 
and  destroyed.  Herod  the  Great  rebuilt  it  and 
called  it  Sebaste.  The  ruins  still  remain  under 
the  corrupted  name  Sebustiyeh.  So  great  was 
the  fame  of  the  city  Samaria  that  ultimately 
it  gave  name  to  the  province  lying  between 
Judea  and  Galilee,  and  to  its  inhabitants,  the 

Samaritans.  B. - There  were  objections  to 

Tirzali  as  the  capital  from  its  situation,  which 
was  neither  sufficiently  central  nor  sufficiently 
strong.  Omri  cast  about  for  a  place,  near  the 
middle  of  the  land,  which  should  be  strong  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  capable  of  being  for¬ 
tified,  productive,  sufficiently  watered,  and  ac¬ 
cessible  from  the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
This  he  found  in  the  “  hill  of  Shomerdn,”  a 
few  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  old  capital, 


Shechem,  which  he  accordingly  purchased,  and 
on  which  he  built  his  town.  G.  R. 

The  situation  of  this  royal  city,  if  less  beau¬ 
tiful,  is  more  commanding  than  that  of  its  sis¬ 
ter,  Shechem.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  basin, 
about  five  miles  in  diameter,  rises  a  flattish, 
oval-shaped  hill,  to  the  height  of  some  three 
hundred  feet.  On  the  summit  is  a  long  and 
nearly  level  plateau,  which  breaks  down  at 
the  sides  one  hundred  feet  or  more  to  an  irregu¬ 
lar  terrace  or  belt  of  level  land  ;  below  this  the 
roots  of  the  hill  spread  off  more  gradually  into 
the  surrounding  valleys.  The  whole  is  now 
cultivated  in  terraces,  in  the  formation  of 
which  the  stones  of  the  ancient  city  have  been 
freely  used.  Groves  of  luxuriant  olives  almost 
cover  the  southern  side  and  fill  the  valley  be¬ 
low,  while  single  trees  and  little  groups  dot  the 
rest.  A  wide  circuit  of  picturesque  mountains 
encompasses  the  basin,  having  only  a  narrow 
opening  on  the  west,  through  which  a  winter 
torrent  finds  its  way  to  the  plain  of  Sharon. 
Little  villages,  with  their  green  corn-fields  and 
gray  olive  groves,  stud  the  dark  mountain  sides 
or  crown  their  summits,  making  the  whole 
landscape  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
in  Palestine.  The  modern  village  of  Sebustieh 
may  contain  about  sixty  houses,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  four  hundred.  It  stands  upon  the 
broad  terrace  midway  up  the  eastern  side  of 
the  hill.  The  view  from  the  top  is  a  noble  one, 
embracing  the  glens  and  vales  round  the  hill, 
the  circuit  of  mountains,  a  section  of  the  plain 
of  Sharon,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  No  better  site  for  a  capital  could 
have  been  selected  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Palestine — a  strong  position,  rich  environs, 
central  situation,  and  an  elevation  sufficient  to 
catch  untainted  the  cool,  healthy  breezes  of  the 

sea.  Porter. - It  stands  some  four  hundred 

feet  above  the  valley,  the  sides  of  the  hill  being- 
steep  and  terraced  in  every  direction  for  culti¬ 
vation,  or  perhaps  for  defensive  purposes  ; 
broad  and  open  valleys  stretch  north  and  south, 
and  the  hill  is  thus  almost  isolated.  Strategical 
reasons  may  be  supposed  to  have  dictated  the 
choice  of  the  capital  of  Omri,  for  on  the  north 
the  hill  commands  the  main  road  to  Jezreel 
over  a  steep  pass,  on  the  west  it  dominates  the 
road  to  the  coast,  and  on  the  east  that  to  the 
Jordan.  Conder. 

In  b.c.  721  Samaria  was  taken,  after  its  sec¬ 
ond  three  years’  siege,  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  and  with  its  fall  closed  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  It  was  afterward  taken, 
and  its  inhabitants  transplanted  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  Again,  the  Jews,  under  Hyrcanus, 
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nearly  destroyed  it,  and  in  turn  the  old  inhab¬ 
itants  were  re-established  by  Pompey.  Au¬ 
gustus  gave  it  to  Herod  the  Great,  who  recol¬ 
onized  it,  rebuilt  it,  and  added  most  sumptuous 
palaces,  theatres,  temples,  stadium,  and  col¬ 
onnades,  changing  its  name  to  Sebaste  (i.e.,  Au¬ 
gusta),  in  honor  of  his  patron,  by  the  Arabic 
form  of  which,  Sebustiyeh,  it  is  still  known. 
Tristram . 

25-27,  The  character  of  Omri  and  of  his 
reign.  Of  his  five  predecessors,  the  common 
record  is  that  they  sinned  and  made  Israel  to 
sin.  Of  this  man,  head  of  the  fourth  family 
that  reigned,  it  is  said  :  Omri  wrought  evil,  and 
did  worse  than  all  before  him.  Worse  did  he 
than  Jeroboam  and  Baasha,  in  compelling  the 
people  to  iniquity  by  framing  it  into  a  law. 
For  in  Micah  6:16  we  are  told  that  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  statutes  of  Omri  made  “  Israel  a  des¬ 
olation,”  referring  probably  to  idol-worship. 
The  noted  Moabite  Stone  contains  the  name  of 
Omri,  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  designate  Sa¬ 
maria  as  the  “  house  or  city  of  Omri.”  B. 

It  must  have  been  early  in  his  reign  that 
Omri,  desirous  of  military  fame,  invaded  the 
territory  of  Moab.  The  Moabites,  reduced  to 
subjection  by  David,  and  treated  with  extreme 
severity,  would  seem  to  have  recovered  their 
independence  at  the  separation  of  the  Israelites 
into  two  hostile  kingdoms,  and  to  have  main¬ 
tained  it  until  Omri’s  attack  upon  them. 
Omri,  as  we  learn  from  the  Moabite  Stone, 
quarrelled  with  Chemosh-Gad,  the  father  of 
the  Mesha  mentioned  in  2  K.  3  :  4.  He  made 
his  first  assault  on  Medeba,  a  Moabite  city  about 
seven  miles  to  the  south  of  Heshbon,  marked 
by  the  ruins  of  the  modern  Madeba.  Having 
conquered  this  place  and  occupied  it,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  overrun  the  entire  Moabite  country, 
which  he  subjugated  and  attached  to  his  own 
kingdom  as  a  dependency.  The  Moabite  royal 
family  was  indeed  maintained  on  the  throne 
and  continued  to  govern  the  country,  but  a 
heavy  tribute  was  required  from  the  nation, 
which  was  felt  as  a  grievous  “oppression.” 
Mesha  says,  “  Now  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  he 
oppressed  Moab  many  days.  His  son  succeeded 
him;  and  he  also  said,  I  will  oppress  Moab.” 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  tribute 
during  Omri’s  reign,  but  under  his  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  it  reached  the  almost  incredible  total  of 
one  hundred  thousand  sheep  and  one  hundred 
thousand  lambs  annually  (2  K.  3  :  4). 

Omri  appears  also  to  have  carried  on  a  war, 
but  an  unsuccessful  war,  with  Syria  of  Damas¬ 
cus.  Its  result  was  the  cession  to  the  Damas¬ 
cene  kingdom  of  a  number  of  cities  (1  K.  20  :  34), 


among  them  probably  Ramoth-Gilead,  the  most 
important  of  the  trans-Jordanic  towns,  and 
the  further  grant  to  the  Syrians  of  a  right  to 
“  make  streets  in  Samaria,”  Such  concessions 
imply  a  very  serious  antecedent  defeat ;  and 
we  must  thus,  in  estimating  the  military  tal¬ 
ents  of  this  king,  set  against  his  Moabite  vic¬ 
tories,  which  were  no  doubt  brilliant,  the  grave'  * 
losses  that  he  suffered  on  his  northern  and 
northeastern  frontier,  which  must  have  serious¬ 
ly  crippled  the  strength  of  his  kingdom  in  that 
quarter.  The  religious  policy  of  Omri  dif¬ 
fered  little  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  but 
was,  if  anything,  characterized  by  greater 
thoroughness.  He  “  wrought  evil  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord,  and  did  worse  than  all  that  were  be¬ 
fore  him ”  (verse  25).  We  hear  in  later  times 
of  the  “  statutes  of  Omri”  as  still  kept  by  the 
Israelites  (Micah  6  :  16) ;  and  we  may  gather 
from  this  that  he  reduced  the  calf -worship  into  a 
regular  formal  system,  whereto  all  were  required 
to  render  obedience.  It  is  clear  that  he  adhered 
to  Jeroboam’s  system  (verse  26),  and  so  rigidly 
carried  it  out  as  to  leave  a  worse  name  behind 
him  in  respect  of  religion  than  even  the  worst 
of  his  predecessors.  He  reigned  twelve  years, 
from  the  twenty-seventh  to  the  thirty-eighth  of 
Asa.  During  the  first  six  of  these  years  he  re¬ 
sided  at  Tirzah,  and  during  the  last  six  at  Sa¬ 
maria.  During  the  first  four  he  contended  for 
the  throne  with  Tibni  ;  during  the  last  eight  he 
was  sole  monarch.  G.  R. 

Omri’s  policy  was  evidently  directed  toward 
obtaining  peace  for  his  kingdom,  by  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  friendly  relations,  not  only  with  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  but  also  with  other  neigh¬ 
boring  states.  Peace  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
cluded,  by  the  sacrifice  of  certain  Israelitish 
towns,  with  Damascene  Syria,  which  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Hadads  had  become,  as  Israel 
had  already  experienced  under  Baasha,  a  for¬ 
midable  power.  The  marriage  of  Omri’s  son, 
the  weak  Ahab,  with  the  Phoenician  princess 
Jezebel,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  above-named 
political  motive.  O. 

The  dynasties  that  reigned  at  Samaria  have 
long  been  swept  away  ;  the  people  over  whom 
they  ruled  carried  into  a  captivity  over  which 
the  veil  of  impenetrable  mystery  lies.  Only 
the  word  of  the  Lord  has  stood  firm  and  im¬ 
movable.  Of  Nadab,  of  Baasha,  of  Elah,  of 
Zimri,  and  of  Omri,  Scripture  has  only  one  and 
the  same  thing  to  say:  that  they  walked  in  the 
way  and  in  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat,  “wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin,  to 
provoke  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  to  anger.” 
And  over  each  and  all  did  the  same  j  udgment 
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sweep.  And  yet  there  were  more  grievous 
sins  to  follow  and  more  terrible  judgments  to 
come.  A.  E. 

Mesiia,  King  of  Moab,  and  the  Moabite 

Stone. 

The  historic  connections  of  Mesiia,  king  of 
Moab,  with  Israel  have  received  a  most  remark¬ 
able  confirmation  by  the  discovery  in  1869  of 
what  is  generally  known  as  “  the  Moabite 
Stone.”  This  is  a  pillar  or  monumental  stone 
about  three  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  two  feet 
four  inches  in  breadth,  and  one  foot  two  inches 
in  thickness.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  official 
monument  commemorating  the  emancipation 
of  Moab  from  an  oppressive  subjection  during 
about  forty  years  to  the  kings  of  Israel.  The 
language  is  fundamentally  Hebrew,  no  word 
occurring  of  which  the  root  does  not  exist  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  “  It  reads  (says  M.  de 
Vogue)  like  a  page  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.” 
“  The  form  of  the  letters  is  the  oldest  known  to 
any  written  language.  The  Pentateuch  was 
no  doubt  written  in  such  letters  in  the  time  of 
Moses  ;  Solomon  and  Hiram  corresponded  with 
each  other  in  such  characters.”  At  the  time  it 
was  copied  enough  was  still  legible  to  show 
that  Moab  had  been  in  subjection  to  Israel,  and 
had  achieved  her  independence,  and  that  the 
reigning  monarch  under  whom  her  indepen¬ 
dence  was  achieved  bore  the  name  Mesha.  It 
began  thus  : 

“  I,  Mesha,  am  son  of  Cliemosh-gad  king  of 
Moab,  the  Dibonite.  My  father  reigned  over 
Moab  thirty  years,  and  I  reigned  after  my 
father.  And  I  erected  this  stone  to  Cliemosh 
at  Karcha  [a  stone  of]  salvation,  for  he  saved 
me  from  all  despoilers  and  let  me  see  my  desire 
upon  all  my  enemies,  and  Omri,  king  of  Israel, 
who  oppressed  Moab  many  days,  for  Chemosh 
was  angry  with  his  land.  His  son  succeeded 
him,  and  he  also  said,  I  will  oppress  Moab.” 

Its  tone  throughout  is  remarkably  religious — 
in  the  sense  of  recognizing  the  fortunes  of  his 
kingdom,  good  or  ill,  as  determined  by  his  na¬ 
tional  god  Chemosh.  It  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  his  special  exploits  in  war  and  in  the  re¬ 
building  of  cities.  A  large  number  of  proper 
names — i.e.,  of  great  kings,  and  of  cities — ap¬ 
pear  on  this  stone — names  which  occur  also  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures — the  number  supposed  to 
be  satisfactorily  identified  being  twenty-three, 
and,  conjecturally,  some  others.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  this  Moabite  Stone  brings  to  light 
the  oldest  extant  specimen  of  alphabetic  writ¬ 
ing.  It  records  the  military  achievements  of 
Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  for  a  period  of  forty 


years  or  more,  from  about  b.c.  925.  This 
would  fix  the  date  of  this  writing  not  later  than 
b.c.  885 — contemporary  with  the  accession  of 
Jehu,  the  death  of  Aliaziah,  king  of  Judah, 
and  of  Jelioram,  of  Israel.  II.  C. 

Tiie  Phcenician  Alphabet  and  Moabite 

Stone. 

It  was  from  the  Phoenicians  that  the  Israel¬ 
ites  and  the  nations  round  about  them  received 
their  alphabet.  This  alphabet  was  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  origin.  As  far  back  as  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  carry  us,  we  find  the  Egyptians  using 
their  hieroglyphics  to  express  not  only  ideas 
and  syllables,  but  also  the  letters  of  an  alpha¬ 
bet.  Even  in  the  remote  epoch  of  the  second 
dynasty  they  already  possessed  an  alphabet  in 
which  the  twenty-one  simple  sounds  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  were  represented  by  special  hieroglyphic 
pictures.  These  pictures,  however,  were  em¬ 
ployed  only  on  the  public  monuments  ;  for 
books  and  letters  and  business  transactions  the 
Egyptians  made  use  of  a  running  hand,  in 
which  the  original  pictures  had  undergone 
great  transformations.  This  running  hand  is 
termed  “  hieratic,”  and  it  was  from  the  hieratic 
forms  of  the  Egyptian  letters  that  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  letters  were  derived.  The  Phoenician  al¬ 
phabet  passed  first  from  the  Phoenicians  to  the 
Greeks,  then  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans, 
and  finally  from  the  Romans  to  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe.  But  before  the  alphabet  was 
communicated  to  Greece  by  the  Phoenician 
traders,  it  had  already  been  adopted  by  their 
Semitic  kinsmen  in  Western  Asia.  Excava¬ 
tions  in  Palestine  and  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan  would  doubtless  bring  to  light  inscrip¬ 
tions  compiled  in  it  much  older  than  the  oldest 
which  we  at  present  know.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  the  gap  between  the  time  when  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  first  borrowed  their  new  alphabet  and 
the  time  to  which  the  earliest  texts  written  in 
it  belonged  was  very  great  indeed.  But  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  discoveries  have  been 
made  which  help  to  fill  it  up,  and  prove  to  us 
at  the  same  time  what  may  be  found  if  we  will 
only  seek.  One  of  these  discoveries  is  that  of 
the  famous  Moabite  Stone.  In  the  summer  of 
1869,  Dr.  Klein,  a  German  missionary,  while 
travelling  in  what  was  once  the  land  of  Moab, 
discovered  a  most  curious  relic  of  antiquity 
among  the  ruins  of  Dliiban,  the  ancient  Dibon. 
This  relic  was  a  stone  of  black  basalt,  rounded 
at  the  top,  two  feet  broad  and  nearly  four  feet 
high.  Across  it  ran  an  inscription  of  thirty- 
four  lines  in  the  letters  of  the  Phoenician  alpha¬ 
bet.  Dr.  Klein  unfortunately  contented  himself 
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with  copying  a  few  words,  and  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  monument  for  the  Berlin  Museum. 
Things  always  move  slowly  in  the  East,  and  it 
was  not  until  a  year  later  that  the  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  the  stone  were  completed 
between  the  Prussian  Government  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Arabs  and  Turkish  pashas  on  the 
other.  At  length,  however,  all  was  arranged, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  stone  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Germans  for  the  sum  of 
£80.  At  this  moment  M.  Clcrmont-Ganneau,  a 
member  of  the  French  Consulate  at  Jerusalem, 
with  lamentable  indiscretion,  sent  men  to  take 
squeezes  of  the  inscription,  and  offered  no  less 
than  £375  for  the  stone  itself.  At  once  the  cu¬ 
pidity  of  both  Arabs  and  pashas  was  aroused  ; 
the  Governor  of  Nablus  demanded  the  treasure 
for  himself,  while  the  Arabs,  fearing  it  might 
be  taken  from  them,  put  a  fire  under  it,  poured 
cold  water  over  it,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  the  fragments  as  charms  among  the 
different  families  of  the  tribe.  Thanks  to  M. 
Clermont-Ganneau,  most  of  these  fragments 
have  now  been  recovered,  and  the  stone,  once 
more  put  together,  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The  fragments  have 
been  fitted  into  their  proper  places  by  the  help 
of  the  imperfect  squeezes  taken  before  the 
monument  was  broken.  When  the  inscription 
came  to  be  read,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  record  of 
Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  of  whom  we  are  told  in 
2  Kings  3  that  after  Ahab’s  death  he  “  rebelled 
against  the  king  of  Israel,”  and  was  vainly  be¬ 
sieged  in  his  capital  Kirliaraseth  by  the  com¬ 
bined  armies  of  Israel,  Judah  and  Edom.  The 
whole  inscription  reads  like  a  chapter  from  one 
of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Not  only  are  the  phrases  the  same,  but  the 
words  and  grammatical  forms  are,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  all  found  in  scriptural  Hebrew. 
The  covenant  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  (Je¬ 
hovah)  occurs  in  the  inscription,  spelt  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  Sayce. 

The  reference  to  Chemosh ,  the  national  deity 
of  Moab,  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  Bible 
allusion  to  Chemosh  as  the  abomination  of  Moab 
(1  K.  11  :  7)  ;  and  the  whole  inscription  be¬ 
tokens  the  long  subjection  of  Moab,  and  the 
final  triumph  of  the  Moabites.  For  sixty-five 
years  there  is  in  the  Bible  no  further  notice  of  the 
Moabites— not  until  after  Elisha’s  death,  when, 
as  we  are  told,  “  the  bands  of  the  Moabites  in¬ 
vaded  the  land  at  the  coming  in  of  the  year” 
(2  K.  13  :  20).  The  silence  of  Scripture  on  this 
subject  is  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Mo- 
abitish  success  and  independence.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  further  gives  an  account  of  Meslia’s  tri¬ 


umph,  and  of  his  reorganizing  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  his  long-oppressed  and  sorely  wasted  king¬ 
dom.  This  testimony  is  altogether  singular,  and 
cannot  be  set  aside  or  modified  by  any  possible 
ingenuity  of  mere  criticism.  W.  Fraser. 

But  the  inscription  of  Mesha  does  not  merely 
confirm  and  illustrate  Scripture.  Like  the 
monument  erected  by  Shishak  at  Karnak,  it 
gives  us  much  additional  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  events  only  lightly  touched  on  in  the 
Bible,  helping  to  fill  out  the  very  brief  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  writer  of  Kings.  We  learn  from  it 
that  the  Moabites,  who  were  reduced  to  subjec¬ 
tion  by  David  (2  Sam.  8:2;  1  Cliron.  18  :  2), 
and  were  no  doubt  among  the  tributaries  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  4  :  21,  24  ;  2  Cliron.  9  :  23-26), 
regained  their  liberty  before  the  accession  of 
Ornri  ;  that  Omri  reconquered  them  early  in 
his  reign,  and  put  a  yoke  upon  them  which 
was  regarded  as  oppressive  ;  that  Aliab,  Omri’s 
son,  who  succeeded  him,  continued  this  op¬ 
pression  ;  that  it  lasted  for  a  period  which 
might  be  called,  roundly ,  “  forty  years  that 
at  length  Mesha,  the  Moabite  tributary  king, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  sovereign¬ 
ty,  regarding  himself  as  divinely  commissioned 
by  his  god,  Chemosh,  rebelled  ;  that  a  war  of 
independence  followed  with  varied  success,  but 
that  ultimately  Mesha  prevailed,  recovered  the 
various  strongholds  which  the  Israelites  had 
fortified  in  his  territory,  and  established  his 
sway  over  the  whole  Moabite  country  While 
thus  employed  we  find  that  he  not  only  made 
himself  master  of  Moab  proper,  but  also  took 
possession  of  a  number  of  towns  which,  at  the 
occupation  of  the  Holy  Land,  had  been  seized 
and  peopled  by  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites — e  g., 
Baal-Meon,  Medeba,  Kirjathaim,  Ataroth,  Nebo, 
Dibon,  and  Jahaz.  The  result  was  that  Moab, 
on  its  re-establishment  as  an  independent  king¬ 
dom,  was  very  much  more  powerful  than  it 
had  ever  been  before  the  time  of  David,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  dreaded  enemies  of  the 
Jews  and  Israelites  during  the  later  period  of 
the  two  monarchies.  Hence  the  numerous  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  Moabites  by  the  prophets  of 
the  later  kingdoms,  as  Isaiah,  Amos,  Zepha- 
niah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  who  view  Moab 
as  one  of  the  strongest  and  bitterest  antagonists 
of  the  chosen  people.  G.  R. 

The  ancient  south  road  from  Heshbon  to 
Petra  next  passes  Dibon,  now  Dhiban,  about 
three  and  one  half  miles  north  of  the  Arnon, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Reubenite 
cities,  and  now  further  remarkable  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Moabite  Stone.  Originally  be¬ 
longing  to  Moab,  it  had  been  conquered  by 
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Sihon  (Num.  21  :  20),  and  fell  to  Israel  on  his 
destruction.  It  was  first  rebuilt  and  occupied 
by  Gad,  but  finally  allotted  to  Reuben  from  its 
situation.  At  the  period  of  the  later  prophets, 


like  the  rest  of  the  district,  it  had  been  resumed 
by  Moab,  and  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  and  Jere¬ 
miah  in  their  denunciations  of  that  people. 
Tridram. 


Section  8. 


REIGN  OF  AHAB,  22  YEARS  (BEGUN). 


3§tli  of  Asa  to  IStli  of  Jeliosliapliat,  of  Judali. 

1  Kings  16 : 29-34. 

16 :  29  And  in  the  thirty  and  eighth  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  began  Ahab  the  son  of 
Omri  to  reign  over  Israel :  and  Ahab  the  son  of  Omri  reigned  over  Israel  in  Samaria  twenty  and 

30  two  years.  And  Ahab  the  son  of  Omri  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 

31  above  all  that  were  before  him.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  for  him 
to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  that  he  took  to  wife  Jezebel  the  daughter 

32  of  Ethbaal  king  of  the  Zidonians,  and  went  and  served  Baal,  and  worshipped  him.  And 

33  he  reared  up  an  altar  for  Baal  in  the  house  of  Baal,  which  he  had  built  in  Samaria.  And 
Ahab  made  the  Asherah  ;  and  Ahab  did  yet  more  to  provoke  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  to 

34  anger  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him.  In  his  days  did  Hiel  the  Beth-elite 
build  Jericho  :  he  laid  the  foundation  thereof  with  the  loss  of  Abiram  his  firstborn,  and  set 
up  the  gates  thereof  with  the  loss  of  his  youngest  son  Segub  ;  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 


Tiie  Reign  of  Ahab.  With  the  accession  of 
Ahab  a  new  main  section  of  our  history  begins 
— the  section  which  has  its  close  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  house  of  Omri  by  Jehu,  as  related 
in  2  Kings  10.  And  this  reign  is  recorded  at 
unusual  length  ;  in  fact,  it  occupies  nearly  all 
the  remaining  portion  of  this  volume,  whereas 
the  reigns  of  preceding  kings  have  in  several 
instances  been  dismissed  in  a  few  verses.  It 
owes  this  distinction  to  the  ministry  of  the 
great  prophet  Elijah  by  which  it  was  marked, 
and,  indeed,  was  profoundly  influenced  ;  but 
this  ministry,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  the  critical  circumstances  of  the 
time.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  this  was  one 
of  the  veritable  turning-points  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory.  One  of  the  real  “  decisive  battles  of  the 
world” — that  between  the  Lord  and  Baal — was 
then  fought  out.  No  wonder  that  our  historian 
felt  constrained  to  chronicle  at  length  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  a  reign  so  pregnant  both  with  good 
and  evil  for  the  people  of  the  Lord  and  for  the 
faith  with  which  they  had  been  put  in  trust. 
Indeed,  the  same  guiding  principle  which  led 
him  to  de  vote  so  many  of  his  pages  to  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  when  the  theocratic  kingdom  was 


at  its  highest,  impelled  him  to  linger  over  the 
reign  of  Ahab  when  religion  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  The  secular  historian,  too  often  like  the 
sun-dial  which  “  counts  no  hours  save  those 
serene,”  draws  a  veil  over  the  time  of  his 
country’s  decadence,  or  touches  its  misfortunes 
with  a  light  hand.  It  is  only  in  the  inspired 
records  that  we  have  an  impartial  register  both 
of  the  glory  and  shame  of  a  commonwealth. 
Hammond. 

29.  The  accession  of  Ahab,  and  the  period  of 
his  reign.  The  son  of  Omri,  his  reign  began 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Asa’s  reign  over 
Judah.  This  good  King  Asa  had  governed 
Judah  in  peace,  while  six  kings  of  Israel  had 
died  after  troublous  reigns,  two  of  them  slain 
by  their  successors.  Aliab’s  reign  of  twenty- 
two  years  is  more  fully  recorded  than  any  other 
of  the  kings  of  Israel.  The  incidents  of  his 
history  show  that  he  had  a  strong  character  ; 
that  he  was  an  able  ruler,  a  brave  and  skilful 
commander,  a  kingly  esthetic,  inasmuch  as  in 
one  of  many  newly  founded  cities  he  built  for 
himself  an  ivory  palace,  and  incurred  the  guilt 
of  murder  that  his  gardens  in  Jezreel  might  be 
enlarged  and  beautified.  Although  more  dar- 
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ingly  wicked  even  than  Jeroboam,  yet  he  had 
periods  of  penitence  under  the  appeals  and 
threatenings  of  Jehovah. 

30-33.  Ahab’s  extreme  provocation  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  These  verses  sum  up  the  points  of 
this  provocation,  far  exceeding  the  sins  of  Jero¬ 
boam.  The  image-worship  set  up  by  Jeroboam 
was  a  breach  of  the  Second  Commandment,  for 
it  was  professedly  designed  to  retain  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah  under  the  form  of  a  golden 
calf,  itself  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  the 
symbolic  Shekinah.  But  Ahab,  “  as  if  it  had 
been  a  light  thing  for  him  to  walk  in  the  sins 
of  Jeroboam,”  added  the  yet  more  heinous  sin 
of  trampling  under  foot  the  First  Command¬ 
ment,  that  foremost,  central  principle  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  reverence  and  obe¬ 
dience,  the  sole  worship  of  the  one  only  living 
Jehovah.  Openly  and  utterly  he  renounced  all 
allegiance  to  the  true  God,  the  God  of  Israel, 
“  and  went  and  served  Baal,  and  worshipped 
him.”  This  was  the  master-crime  of  this  bold¬ 
est  and  guiltiest  of  Israel’s  monarchs.  This 
defiant  rejection  of  the  true  God  he  dared  to 
carry  out  by  displacing  the  remaining  sem¬ 
blance  of  His  worship,  and  by  erecting  in  its 
stead  an  altar  and  temple  for  Baal  in  Samaria.  B. 

31.  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  is  represented  as 
having  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  foreign  princess,  and  as  having 
made  choice  for  the  purpose  of  “Jezebel, 
daughter  of  Eth-baal,  king  of  the  Zidonians.” 
Here  not  only  have  we  a  genuine  Phoenician 
name,  but  we  have  the  name  of  a  king  who  is 
proved  by  the  Tyrian  history  of  Menander  to 
have  been  seated  upon  the  throne  exactly  at 
this  time.  Eithobalus,  the  priest  of  Ashtaroth 
(or  Venus),  who  by  the  murder  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  Pheles,  became  king  of  Tyre,  mounted  the 
throne  just  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Hiram, 
the  contemporary  of  Solomon.  Ahab  mounted 
the  throne  of  Israel  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
later,  and  was  thus  the  younger  contemporary 
of  Eithobalus,  or  Eth-baal,  who  continued  to 
reign  at  Tyre  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
Ahab’s  reign  in  Israel.  G.  R. 

Ahab  had  the  Divine  law  before  him  (Ex. 
84  :  16),  which  distinctly  forbade  union  with 
the  Canaanites.  Such  a  marriage  was  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  was  the 
more  fatal  because  of  the  character  of  the 
queen,  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Scripture.  She 
was  reckless,  fanatical  and  cruel,  with  a  temper 
as  vindictive  as  her  will  was  resolute.  Her 
husband  became  a  tool  in  her  hands.  He  could 
not  foresee  all  the  issues  of  his  choice,  but  lie 
knew  the  choice  was  sinful.  P.  C. 


Hitherto  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  though  in 
an  idolatrous  form,  had  still  been  the  national  re¬ 
ligion  ;  but  now  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Ashera 
was,  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen,  set  up  in  its 
stead,  a  temple  built  for  Baal  in  Samaria  itself, 
and  (see  especially  18  :  19)  a  vast  number  of  the 
prophets  of  Baal  and  Ashera  maintained  among 
the  people.  Against  the  prophets  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  moreover,  who  must  at  that  time  have 
been  numerous,  a  sanguinary  persecution  arose 
(verses  4,  13),  and  they  were  put  to  death  when¬ 
ever  the  queen  could  lay  hands  on  them.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  the  people  remained 
passive  :  they  halted  between  two  opinions,  as 
Elijah  expressed  it — i.e.,  they  thought  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  and  Baal  compatible.  At 
this  period  the  conflict  with  triumphant  hea¬ 
thenism  was  waged  by  the  individual  in  whom 
was  reflected  the  full  glory  of  Old  Testament 
prophetship — viz.,  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  “the 
Prophet  of  Fire,  whose  word  burnt  like  a 
torch”  (as  the  son  of  Sirach  describes  him, 
48  : 1),  and  whose  very  name  “  Jehovah  is  my 
God”  testified  against  the  apostate  and  irreso¬ 
lute  race.  0. 

Ahab  represents  the  culminating  point  of  the 
perversity  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  At  once 
more  able  and  more  profane  than  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  he  fostered  to  an  unprecedented  degree 
the  corruption  of  morals,  private  and  public 
injustice,  and  idolatrous  practices.  Ahab, 
prompted  by  Jezebel,  became  the  more  danger¬ 
ous  enemy  of  the  cause  of  God.  At  this  period 
of  the  national  history  arose  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  Elijah,  who  well  bore  out  his  name — 
the  strength  of  God — and  who  was  the  faithful 
type  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  immediate  fore¬ 
runner  of  Christ.  In  the  coming  of  Elijah  at 
such  a  crisis,  we  have  an  illustration  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  permanent  rule  of  God’s  kingdom. 
The  excess  of  evil  calls  out  the  strongest  mani¬ 
festations  of  good.  Never  was  the  power  of 
Satan  more  rampant  than  at  the  time  when  the 
Son  of  God  appeared  upon  earth.  So  in  Ihe 
end  of  time,  the  day  of  Antichrist  will  be  also 
the  day  in  which  Christ  will  intervene  most  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  great  drama  of  history.  E.  de  P. 

33.  The  Aslierali.  This  was  probably 
a  wooden  image  or  symbol  of  Ashtaroth  or 
Astarte,  the  chief  female  deity,  as  Baal  (the  Sun- 
god)  was  the  chief  male  deity  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians.  By  the  Assyrians  they  were  called  Bel 
and  Ishtar.  As  the  sun  represented  Baal  or 
Bel,  the  Moon  or  the  planet  Venus  was  the  em¬ 
blem  of  Ashtaroth.  Every  conceivable  measure 
and  method  of  licentiousness  and  cruelty  were 
associated  with  the  ritual  and  the  temple-wor- 
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ship  of  these  imaginary  deities.  And  all  these 
revolting  and  infamous  rites  Ahab  established 
in  his  own  capital  city,  from  whence  the  cor¬ 
ruption  was  easily  diffused  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  of  Israel.  And  this  he  did  when  “  he  took 
to  wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,”  the 
Phoenician  king.  Wife  and  worship,  matched 
in  the  extreme  of  wickedness  and  infamy,  he 
enthroned  with  himself  ;  kindred  sources  of 
evil  and  agencies  of  destruction  to  the  moral 
life  and  to  the  very  continuance  of  the  nation. 
Nor,  as  we  read  the  story,  was  Ahab  the  mere 
weak  compliant  instrument  of  this  imperious, 
fierce,  vindictive  woman,  his  chosen  partner. 
Rather  was  Jezebel  so  chosen  because  her  wil¬ 
ful,  haughty,  impious  spirit  so  exactly  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  own.  Many  other  wives  had 
he,  but  Jezebel  alone  shared  his  throne  and  his 
counsels  to  the  end,  because  of  her  oneness  of 
nature,  her  reckless  defiance  of  all  Divine  au¬ 
thority,  and  impious  disregard  of  all  right  and 
purity  and  truth.  Thus  it  was,  by  his  own 
contempt  of  Jehovah  in  setting  up  a  system  of 
shameless  idolatry,  and  by  infusing  this  spirit 
of  idolatry  by  example  and  authority  in  the 
practice  and  hearts  of  the  whole  people,  that 
‘  ‘  Ahab  did  more  to  provoke  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  to  anger  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel  that 
were  before  him.”  B. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  a  king  of  Israel 
had  allied  himself  by  marriage  with  a  heathen 
princess  ;  and  the  alliance  was  in  this  case  of 
a  peculiarly  disastrous  kind.  Jezebel  has 
stamped  her  name  on  history  as  the  represent- 
.  ative  of  all  that  is  designing,  crafty,  malicious, 
revengeful,  and  cruel.  She  is  the  first  great 
instigator  of  persecution  against  the  saints  of 
God.  Guided  by  no  principle,  restrained  by 
no  fear  of  either  God  or  man,  passionate  in  her 
attachment  to  her  heathen  worship,  she  spared 
no  pains  to  maintain  idolatry  around  her  in  all 
its  splendor.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets 
ministered  under  her  care  to  Baal,  besides  four 
hundred  prophets  of  the  groves  which  ate  at 
her  table  (chap.  18  : 19).  The  idolatry,  too,  was 
of  the  most  debased  and  sensual  kind.  The 
worship  of  Baal  was  combined  with  that  of 
Ashtaroth,  sometimes  understood  to  be  the 
moon,  at  other  times  to  be  the  planet  Venus. 
But  whichever  of  the  two  she  was,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple.  W.  Milligan. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  ill-fated 
union  was,  that  the  religion  of  Jezebel  became 
the  worship  of  the  land  of  Israel.  Ahab  built 
in  Samaria  a  temple  to  “  the  Baal” — the  Sun- 
god  (the  producing  principle  in  Nature) — in 


which  he  erected  not  only  an  aitar,  but,  as  we 
gather  from  2  K.  8  :  2  ;  10  :  27,  also  one  of  those 
pillars  which  were  distinctive  of  its  vile  ser¬ 
vices.  As  usual,  where  these  rites  were  fully 
carried  out,  he  also  “  made  the  Aslierah” — As- 
tarte,  the  Moon-goddess  (the  receptive  principle 
in  Nature) — so  that  the  Phoenician  worship  was 
now  established  in  its  entirety.  As  we  infer 
from  later  notices,  there  was  a  “  vestry”  at¬ 
tached  to  these  temples,  where  special  festive 
garments,  worn  on  great  occasions,  were  kept 
(2  K.  10  :  22).  Ahab — or  perhaps  rather  Jeze¬ 
bel — appointed  not  less  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty  priests  of  Baal  and  four  hundred  of 
Asherali,  who  were  supported  by  the  bounty 
of  the  queen.  The  forced  introduction  of 
this  new  worship  led  to  a  systematic  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  prophets,  and  even  of  the  open¬ 
ly  professed  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  which 
had  their  complete  extermination  for  its  object. 
A.  E. 

“  The  change  from  a  symbolical  worship  of 
the  One  True  God,  with  the  innocent  rites  of 
sacrifice  and  prayer,  to  the  cruel  and  licentious 
worship  of  the  Phoenician  divinities,  was,”  as 
Dean  Stanley  observes,  “  a  prodigious  step  dozen- 
ward,  and  left  traces  in  Northern  Palestine 
which  no  subsequent  reformations  were  able  to 
obliterate.”  ‘‘In  earlier  times,”  says  Dellin¬ 
ger,  “  Baal  had  been  worshipped  without  an 
image  in  Tyre  and  its  colonies  ;  but  for  a  long 
time  now  his  worship  had  grown  into  an  idola¬ 
try  of  the  most  wanton  character,  directed  by 
a  numerous  priesthood,  who  had  their  head¬ 
quarters  at  Tyre.  As  the  people  of  Asia  dis¬ 
tinguished,  properly  speaking,  only  two  deities 
of  nature,  a  male  and  a  female,  so  Baal  was  of 
an  elemental  and  sidereal  character  at  once. 
As  the  former  he  was  god  of  the  creative  power, 
bringing  all  things  to  life  everywhere,  and,  in 
particular,  god  of  fire  ;  but  he  was  Sun -god 
besides,  and,  as  such,  to  human  lineaments  he 
added  the  crown  of  rays  about  the  head  pecul¬ 
iar  to  this  god.  In  the  one  quality  as  well  as 
in  the  other,  he  was  represented  at  the  same 
time  as  sovereign  of  the  heavens  (Baal-samin) 
and  of  the  earth  by  him  impregnated.  The 
Canaanitish  Moloch  (king)  was  not  essentially 
different  from  Baal,  but  the  same  god  in  his 
terrible  and  destroying  aspect,  the  god  of  con¬ 
suming  fire,  the  burning  sun  who  smites  the 
land  with  unfruitfulness  and  pestilence,  dries 
up  the  springs,  and  begets  poisonous  winds 
(Jer.  82  :  85  ;  19  :  5).  In  the  Astarte  (Ashtaroth) 
of  the  Western  Asiatics  we  recognize  that  great 
nature-goddess  standing  by  Baal’s  side,  who  is 
the  regent  of  the  stars,  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
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and  goddess  of  the  moon,  the  mother  of  life, 
and  deity  of  woman’s  fecundity.”  G.  R. 

34.  The  rebuilding  of  Jericho  by  Hiel ,  and  its 
predicted  consequences  fulfilled.  To  prove  that 
“  the  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  His  prom¬ 
ise,”  to  attest  to  all  in  after  time  the  certain¬ 
ty  of  God’s  threatened  judgments,  however 
long  the  interval  between  the  utterance  and  the 
fulfilment,  is  the  object  of  this  brief  record.  A 
curse  had  been  pronounced  by  Joshua  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  years  before  upon  the  man  who 
should  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jericho  after  they 
had  miraculously  fallen  and  thus  given  entrance 
to  the  besieging  host  of  Israel.  Hiel,  a  native 
of  Bethel,  under  the  infection  of  idolatry,  no 
longer  believing  in  the  God  of  Israel,  delib¬ 
erately  disregarded  the  Divine  judgment  an¬ 
nounced  by  Joshua.  That  judgment  was  now 
fulfilled  in  punishment  of  this  daring  rebuilder 
of  an  accursed  city.  In  a  manner  which  is  not 
related,  his  eldest  and  youngest  sons  perished, 
one  at  the  outset,  the  other  at  the  completion 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jericho.  And 
a  fearful  warning  it  was  to  the  whole  nation, 
not  to  despise  the  long  suffering  and  patience 
of  God.  But  the  nation  heeded  not  the  warn¬ 
ing.  B. 

The  reign  of  Ahab  must  be  regarded  as,  on 
the  whole,  a  time  of  material  prosperity  for  Is¬ 
rael.  Besides  the  two  triumphs  over  Syria  we 
find  the  kingdom  otherwise  advancing  in  wealth 
and  consequence.  New  towns  of  importance 
arose  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  as 
Jezreel  in  the  Esdraelon  plain,  and  Jericho,  low 
down  in  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  valley.  Joshua 
had  in  the  olden  time  laid  a  curse  on  the  man 
who  should  rebuild  this  city  (Josh.  6  :  26) — the 
first  in  Canaan  to  resist  Israel — and  the  menace 
had  been  effective  for  centuries  ;  but  in  Ahab’s 
reign  a  certain  Hiel,  a  native  of  Bethel,  set  the 
curse  at  naught,  and  raised  Jericho  from  its 
ruins,  paying,  however,  in  the  deaths  of  two  of 
his  sons,  the  penalty  affixed  prophetically.  The 
site  of  Jericho  was  most  favorable,  and  the 
“  city  of  palm-trees”  soon  became  a  flourishing 
place,  but  was  not  for  a  long  time  of  the  same 
importance  as  Jezreel.  Jezreel,  “  planted  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  rich 
plain,  commanding  the  view  of  Carme  1  on  the 
west  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the 
east,”  was  made  a  royal  residence;  strength¬ 
ened  with  walls  and  towers  ;  adorned  with  a 
palace,  a  temple,  and  perhaps  an  “ivory 
house  ;”  and  continued  till  the  end  of  the  dy¬ 
nasty  the.  ordinary  seat  of  the  court  and  place 
of  abode  of  the  sovereign.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  Ornri,  his  aim  was  to  in¬ 


crease  at  once  the  internal  dignity  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  prosperity  of  Israel.  He  loved  peace  and 
the  arts  of  peace.  His  fame  as  a  builder  of 
cities  and  of  palaces  received  particular  notice 
in  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel  (1  K.  22  :  39).  Among  the  latter  was  his 
new  palace  at  Jezreel,  which,  with  its  extensive 
gardens,  was  to  prove  so  fatal  a  spot  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  family  ;  while  either  there  or  at 
Samaria  he  erected  for  himself  that  “  ivory 
house”  which  appears  to  have  attracted,  in  a 
greater  than  ordinary  degree,  the  admiration  of 
men.  Ewald  remarks  that  “  in  the  time  of  Sol¬ 
omon  ivory  was  first  used  for  a  chair  of  state  ; 
Ahab  decorated  with  it  an  entire  house.”  To 
nothing,  however,  does  Ahab  appear  to  have 
devoted  himself  more  than  to  extending  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Israel,  and  it  was  in 
connection  with  this  that  the  weaker  side  of  his 
character  and  the  more  evil  influences  of  his 
reign  appeared.  He  was  thus  led  to  draw 
closer  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  himself 
and  the  powerful  Phoenicians  in  the  West.  His 
marriage  with  Jezebel  is  in  no  small  degree  to 
be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  G.  R. 

Points  of  Special  Instruction.  The  first  re¬ 
spects  the  eminent  fitness  of  the  negative  or  pro¬ 
hibitory  form  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  They 
all  exactly  match  man’s  case,  in  striking  at  the 
fact  and  the  very  forms  of  actual  human  trans¬ 
gression.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  ; 
thou  shalt  not  make  graven  images  !  What  a 
comment  upon  the  necessity  and  fitness  of  these 
Divine  commands  is  contained  in  the  entire  his¬ 
tory  of  this  kingdom  of  Israel  ! 

This  history  further  shows  that  the  first  and 
second  Commandments  are  the  vital  and  essen¬ 
tial  ones.  In  their  negative  form  they  imply 
the  controlling  presence  of  that  love  to  God 
which  Christ  affirmed  to  be  the  first  and  great 
Commandment.  The  worship  of  God  in  spirit 
and  truth  is  the  foremost  simplest  outflow  of 
supreme  love  to  Him.  Neglect  of  such  wor¬ 
ship  attends  upon  the  want  or  withdrawal  of 
love.  And  neglect  leads,  through  disregard  and 
disobedience,  to  positive  rejection,  and  the  en¬ 
thronement  of  some  other  object  of  love  and 
worship.  Rejection  soon  transforms  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  hate,  and  disobedience  to  revolt  and  de¬ 
fiance.  And  defiance  is  the  forerunner  of  final 
destruction.  So  was  it  with  Ahab.  So  will  it 
be  with  every  one  who  disregards  and  disobeys 
the  great  Commandment  of  love  to  God  in 
Christ ;  with  every  one  who  allows  an  idola¬ 
trous  affection  for  any  being  or  object  to  dis¬ 
place  supreme  devotion  to  Him.  Though  the 
time  of  image-worship  has  passed,  subtler  forms 
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of  idolatrous  affection  abide  as  the  chief  sources 
of  peril,  as  occasions  and  means  of  spiritual 
downfall  and  ruin.  This  lesson  of  the  history 
always  and  sadly  needs  our  pondering. 

Idolatry  substituted  a  false  for  a  true  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  nature,  the  relations,  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  God.  Its  effect  was  to  pervert 
the  reason,  to  stupefy  the  conscience,  to  nullify 
the  force  of  law,  and  obliterate  all  sense  of  duty 
toward  God  ;  and  1  lius  of  necessity  to  exclude 
all  idea  of  obligation  between  man  and  man. 
Its  natural  outcome  could  only  be  a  character 
altogether  vicious,  a  life  wholly  beast-like,  mas¬ 
tered  by  self-seeking  and  malevolence,  by  ra¬ 
pacity  and  strife,  by  lust  and  cruelty.  Such 
was  the  outcome  of  Ahab’s  daring  and  defiant 
introduction  of  Baal-worship  among  the  people 
of  Israel.  How  enormous,  then,  his  sin  and 
guilt,  and  how  immeasurable  the  abhorrence  of 
such  iniquity  on  the  part  of  a  God  immaculate¬ 
ly  pure  !  B. 

Family  life  is  closely  linked  with  religious 
life.  Unequal  yoking  with  unbelievers  is  as 
bad  for  religion  as  it  often  is  for  domestic  quiet. 
A  Jezebel  can  do  much  mischief  to  a  family 
into  which  she  comes — to  the  whole  circle,  be  it 
wide  or  narrow,  which  is  cursed  by  her  activ¬ 
ity.  She  maybe  “clever,”  of  high  standing, 
of  influential  connections,  of  great  force,  very 
attractive,  on  her  own  lines  very  generous  and 
public-spirited  (see  how  bountifully  Jezebel 
provided  for  her  priests  and  her  worship)  ;  but 
she  is  a  curse,  and  the  consequences  to  those 
submitting  to  her  influence  can  only  be  bad. 
Let  the  young  be  profoundly  thankful  where 
God  has  given  them  Christian  parents.  And 
let  them  aim  at  the  perpetuation  of  a  godly 
family  life.  The  violation  of  this  principle 
brought  Ahab  and  his  family,  including  Jeze¬ 
bel,  to  desolation.  J.  Hall. 

In  their  successive  and  similar  careers,  Jero¬ 
boam,  Omri,  and  Ahab  strongly  emphasize  the 
inevitable  and  downward  progress  of  the  wick¬ 
ed  in  iniquity.  Omri  walked  in  the  sin  of  Jero¬ 
boam,  went  farther  in  the  practice  of  evil.  He 
“  wrought  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  Al¬ 
though  he  evinced  judgment  and  taste  in  the 
building  of  Samaria,  and  the  fruits  of  his  en¬ 
ergy  and  enterprise  were  many,  yet  in  his  own 
inner  life  as  seen  by  the  omniscient  Lord,  and 


in  his  defilement  of  the  nation’s  worship,  he 
wrought  only  evil,  and  that  to  the  end.  Ever 
accumulating  guilt  for  himself,  he  transmitted, 
through  the  force  of  example  and  training,  yet 
more  fearful  guilt  and  misery  to  his  son  after 
him.  Jeroboam  was  notably  wicked  in  that  he 
first  “  made  Israel  to  sin.”  Omri  was  “  worse 
than  all  before  him.”  And  Ahab  went  far  in 
advance  of  Omri  his  father.  Each  carried  the 
whole  nation  down  into  deeper  corruption,  and 
involved  it  in  final  utter  destruction.  Thus  it 
was  in  this  ancient,  true,  and  typical  history. 
Thus  it  is  in  current  history,  personal  and  na¬ 
tional.  Sin  is  invariably  progressive,  and  the 
progress  ends  inevitably  in  ruin. 

Jehovah’s  relations  and  dealings  with  the  na¬ 
tion  Israel  are  simply  an  illustration  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  and  dealings  with  every  other  nation. 
The  principles  directing  and  governing  His  ac¬ 
tion  toward  communities  or  peoples  are  always 
and  everywhere  the  same.  Outward  national 
prosperity  He  has  ever  conditioned  upon  na¬ 
tional  morality  ;  and  true  morality,  personal 
and  national,  springs  solely  from  a  pure  relig¬ 
ion,  a  religion  based  upon  divinely  instituted 
laws  and  worship.  Obedience  and  reverence 
toward  God,  grateful  service  and  worshipful 
devotion,  joined  with  righteous,  unselfish,  and 
helpful  dealing  toward  men,  comprise  the  fun¬ 
damental  conditions  upon  which  depend  the 
prospering  favor  of  God,  alike  upon  nations 
and  individuals.  Again  and  again  throughout 
the  Old  Testament  histories  does  He  expressly 
affirm  these  principles  to  rulers  and  peoples, 
pre-eminently  to  the  successive  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel.  And  not  only  the  entire  record  of 
the  Israelitish  people,  from  Moses  to  the  latest 
monarch  of  Judah,  but  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  nations  affords  an  unbroken  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  absolute  truthfulness  of  these 
principles.  Let  then  the  sense  of  obligation  to 
God  be  habitually  cherished,  and  let  His  law  of 
righteous  and  truthful  living,  of  unselfish  and 
helpful  dealing,  be  the  rule  of  personal  and  na¬ 
tional  action.  And  let  the  practice  of  a  pure, 
heartfelt  scriptural  worship  be  more  and  more 
widely  extended  over  our  vast  inheritance.  So 
shall  the  prospering  favor  of  God,  already  so 
richly  realized,  be  perpetuated  and  increased 
with  our  swiftly  multiplying  numbers.  B. 
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Section  9. 


ELIJAH  ANNOUNCES  DROUGHT  TO  AHAB  ;  RETIRES  TO  THE  BROOK  CHERITH, 
THEN  TO  ZAREPHATH.  THE  WIDOW’S  TRUSTFUL  FIDELITY;  HER  CHILD 
RESTORED. 

1  Kings  17  : 1-24. 


1  And  Elijah  the  Tislibite,  who  was  of  the  sojourners  of  Gilead,  said  unto  Aliah,  As  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  Israel,  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years, 

2  but  according  to  my  word.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying, 

3  Get  thee  hence,  and  turn  thee  eastward,  and  hide  thyself  by  the  brook  Cherith,  that  is  before 

4  Jordan.  And  it  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook  ;  and  I  have  commanded  the 

5  ravens  to  feed  thee  there.  So  he  went  and  did  according  unto  the  word  of  the  Lord  :  for 

6  he  went  and  dwelt  by  the  brook  Cherith,  that  is  before  Jordan.  And  the  ravens  brought 
him  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening  ;  and  he  drank  of  the 

7  brook.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  a  while,  that  the  brook  dried  up,  because  there  was  no 
rain  in  the  land. 

8,  9  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying,  Arise,  get  thee  to  Zarephath,  which 
belongeth  to  Zidon,  and  dwell  there  :  behold,  I  have  commanded  a  widow  woman  there  to 

10  sustain  thee.  So  he  arose  and  went  to  Zarephath  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  gate  of  the 
city,  behold,  a  widow  woman  was  there  gathering  sticks  :  and  he  called  to  her,  and  said, 

11  Fetch  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  in  a  vessel,  that  I  may  drink.  And  as  she  was  going 
to  fetch  it,  he  called  to  her,  and  said,  Bring  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morsel  of  bread  in  thine  hand. 

12  And  she  said,  As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  I  have  not  a  cake,  but  an  handful  of  meal  in  the 
barrel,  and  a  little  oil  in  the  cruse  :  and,  behold,  I  am  gathering  two  sticks,  that  I  may  go 

13  in  and  dress  it  for  me  and  my  son,  that  we  may  eat  it,  and  die.  And  Elijah  said  unto  her, 
Fear  not ;  go  and  do  as  thou  hast  said  :  but  make  me  thereof  a  little  cake  first,  and  bring  it 

14  forth  unto  me,  and  afterward  make  for  thee  and  for  thy  son.  For  thus  saitli  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  Israel,  The  barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste,  neither  shall  the  cruse  of  oil  fail,  until  the 

15  day  that  the  Lord  sendeth  rain  upon  the  earth.  And  she  went  and  did  according  to  the  say- 

16  ing  of  Elijah  :  and  she,  and  he,  and  her  house,  did  eat  many  days.  The  barrel  of  meal 
wasted  not,  neither  did  the  cruse  of  oil  fail,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  wdiich  he 

17  spake  by  Elijah.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  the  son  of  the  woman,  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  fell  sick  ;  and  his  sickness  was  so  sore,  that  there  was  no  breath  left  in 

18  him.  And  she  said  unto  Elijah,  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  thou  man  of  God  ?  thou  art 

19  come  unto  me  to  bring  my  sin  to  remembrance,  and  to  slay  my  son  !  And  he  said  unto  her, 
Give  me  thy  son.  And  he  took  him  out  of  her  bosom,  and  carried  him  up  into  the  chamber, 

20  where  he  abode,  and  laid  him  upon  his  own  bed.  And  he  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  O 
Lord  my  God,  hast  thou  also  brought  evil  upon  the  widow  with  whom  I  sojourn,  by  slaying 

21  her  son  ?  And  he  stretched  himself  upon  the  child  three  times,  and  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and 

22  said,  O  Lord  my  God,  I  pray  thee,  let  this  child’s  soul  come  into  him  again.  And  the  Lord 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Elijah  ;  and  the  soul  of  the  child  came  into  him  again,  and  he 

23  revived.  And  Elijah  took  the  child,  and  brought  him  down  out  of  the  chamber  into  the 

24  house,  and  delivered  him  unto  his  mother:  and  Elijah  said,  See,  thy  son  liveth.  And  the 
woman  said  to  Elijah,  Now  I  know  that  thou  art  a  man  of  God,  and  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  in  thy  mouth  is  truth. 


The  picture  which  the  historian  has  just 
drawn  of  the  shameless  idolatry  and  the  gross 
degeneracy  of  the  earlier  part  of  Allah’s  reign 
forms  a  fit  prelude  to  an  account  of  the  minis¬ 
try  of  the  great  prophet  Elijah,  which  occupies 
this  and  several  succeeding  chapters  ;  for  the 
two  stand  together  in  the  closest  Connection. 


It  was  only  the  unprecedented  corruption  of 
that  age  which  necessitated  such  a  mission,  and 
a  mission  armed  with  such  credentials  as  his. 
It  will  be  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  reader 
that  the  narratives  comprised  in  the  remaining 
portion  of  this  book  and  the  earlier  part  of 
2  Kings  are  of  a  very  different  character  from 
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those  which  have  so  far  been  before  us.  The 
ministry  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  alike  is  little  more 
than  a  series  of  miracles.  Of  their  words  com¬ 
paratively  few  are  recorded  ;  we  hear  of  little 
but  the  signs  and  wonders  that  they  wrought. 
Neither  Elijah  nor  Elisha,  as  Evvald  has  ob¬ 
served,  “  originated  anything  essentially  new,” 
but  the  task  assigned  them  was  one  which 
needed  supernatural  support  and  attestation,  no 
less  than  the  promulgation  of  anew  law  or  gos¬ 
pel.  It  was  their  work,  at  the  very  darkest 
hour  in  the  spiritual  history  of  Israel,  when  a 
determined  effort  was  being  made  to  stamp  out 
the  faith  of  God’s  elect,  when  the  nation  chosen 
of  God  to  be  the  depositary  of  His  truth  was 
fast  lapsing  into  heathenism  and  into  unutter¬ 
able  abominations,  it  was  their  work  to  witness 
for  God  and  truth  and  purity.  If  God’s  pur¬ 
poses  of  grace  to  our  world  which  had  been 
ripening  from  age  to  age  were  not  now  to  be 
frustrated  ;  if  the  one  lamp  which  cast  a  ray 
on  the  world’s  thick  darkness  was  not  to  be 
utterly  extinguished,  then,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
God  must  send  special  messengers,  and  arm 
them,  in  token  of  their  mission  and  authority, 
with  superhuman  powers.  The  age  demanded 
the  messenger  ;  the  messenger  must  have  cre¬ 
dentials  ;  the  credentials  could  only  be  miracu¬ 
lous.  Hammond. 

This  darkest  night  of  Israel’s  spiritual 
declension  was  broken  by  the  appearance  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  prophets  since  Moses,  and  the 
type  of  that  great  preacher  of  repentance  who 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  Christ.  Elijah  the 
Tishbite  has  been  well  called  ‘  ‘  the  grandest  and 
the  most  romantic  character  that  Israel  ever 
produced.  He  meets  us  with  a  suddenness  as 
startling  as  the  first  appearance  of  John  the 
Baptist  preaching  repentance  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judea.  There  is  not  a  word  of  his  parent¬ 
age  ;  and  of  his  birthplace  we  only  know  that 
it  was  in  the  land  of  Gilead  east  of  Jordan. 
But  this  one  fact  accounts  for  the  prophet’s 
outward  peculiarities.  Like  Jeplithah  among 
the  judges,  he  came  of  a  wild,  uncultured, 
pastoral  race,  whose  mode  of  life  had  become 
more  and  more  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Bed¬ 
ouins  of  the  neighboring  desert,  and  who  re¬ 
tained  great  force  of  character  and  power  of 
physical  endurance.  His  only  clothing  was  a 
girdle  of  skin  round  his  loins,  and  the 
“mantle,”  or  cape,  of  sheepskin,  the  descent 
of  which  upon  Elisha  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Sheltered  from  Jezebel’s  persecution 
in  the  solitudes  of  Mount  Gilead,  he  had  been 
prepared  by  Jehovah  for  his  mission  to  the 
apostate  king  and  people.  P.  S. 


Like  the  Baptist  in  a  subsequent  age,  Elijah 
was  a  prophet  of  the  wilderness.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  his  work  necessitated  his  frequent  seclu¬ 
sion  in  the  desert,  in  some  near  exile,  or  in 
some  secure  hiding-place,  whence  he  issued 
forth,  whenever  occasion  demanded  it,  to 
deliver  his  lofty  protest,  and  to  offer  his  single- 
handed  defiance  to  Ahab.  Like  the  Baptist, 
too,  he  wore  the  primitive  garb  of  a  man  of  the 
desert — a  mantle  of  skin  thrown  loosely  over 
him,  and  secured  round  his  waist  by  a  leathern 
girdle.  He  was  of  little  account  in  an  estimate 
of  physical  forces,  but  among  the  moral  forces 
of  the  world  he  was  one  of  the  greatest.  His 
temperament  corresponded.  A  man  of  quick, 
fiery  impulses,  extreme  in  his  emotional  fluctu¬ 
ations  ;  bold  as  a  lion  in  the  hour  of  duty  and 
conflict,  and  capable  of  intense  excitement,  and 
then  giving  way  to  corresponding  depression. 
Allon. 

Ahab  far  outdistanced  even  his  father’s 
wickedness,  first  by  entering  into  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  vile  dynasty  of  Ethbaal,  and 
then  by  formally  making  the  worship  of  Baal 
the  established  religion  of  Israel,  with  all  of 
vileness  and  of  persecution  which  this  implied. 
In  these  circumstances,  surely,  we  may  look 
for  extraordinary  interposition  on  the  part  of 
Jehovah.  For,  with  such  a  king  and  queen, 
and  with  a  people,  not  only  deprived  of  the 
Temple  services  and  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
but  among  whom  the  infamous  rites  of  Baal 
and  Astarte  had  become  the  established  worship, 
ordinary  means  would  manifestly  have  been  in 
vain.  Again  and  again  had  messengers  sent 
from  God  spoken  His  Word  and  announced  His 
judgments,  without  producing  even  a  passing- 
effect.  It  needed  more  than  this,  if  the  worship 
of  Baal  was  to  be  effectually  checked.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  this  period  of  Israel’s  history  is  also 
marked  by  a  great  extension  of  the  prophetic 
order  and  mission.  It  was  theirs  to  keep  alive 
the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  in  the  land  ;  theirs 
also  to  meet  the  gross  and  daring  idolatry  of 
king  and  people  by  a  display  of  power  which 
could  neither  be  resisted  nor  gainsaid.  Hence 
the  unparalleled  frequency  of  miracles,  mostly 
intended  to  prove  the  vainness  of  idols  as 
against  the  power  of  the  living  God,  the  reality 
of  the  prophets’  mission,  and  of  the  authority 
which  the  Lord  had  delegated  to  His  messen¬ 
gers.  Only  thus  could  any  effect  be  produced. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  period — and  God  raised 
up  in  it  an  extraordinary  agency.  Hence  the 
unusual  accumulation  of  the  miraculous — and 
that  chiefly  in  its  aspect  of  power — as  displayed 
by  an  Elijah  and  an  Elisha,  so  far  from  seem- 
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mg  strange  or  unaccountable,  appears  emi¬ 
nently  called  for.  A.  E. 

At  this  period  the  prophets  act  their  most 
prominent  and  important  part  in  Jewish  his¬ 
tory,  particularly  in  that  of  Israel,  where  the 
Levites  having  been  expelled,  and  the  priest 
hood  degraded,  they  remained  the  only  defend¬ 
ers  of  the  law  and  religion  of  the  land.  Proph- 
ecy,  in  its  more  extensive  meaning,  compre¬ 
hended  the  whole  course  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  the  Levitical  class  were  the  sole 
authorized  conservators  and  interpreters  of  the 
law,  the  prophets  were  usually  of  that  tribe, 
or  at  least  persons  educated  under  their  care. 
Now,  however,  they  assume  a  higher  character, 
and  appear  as  a  separate  and  influential  class 
in  the  State.  They  are  no  longer  the  musicians, 
poets,  and  historians  of  the  country,  but  men 
full  of  a  high  and  solemn  enthusiasm,  the  moral 
and  religious  teachers  of  the  people.  The  most 
eminent  are  described  as  directly,  and  some¬ 
times  suddenly,  designated  for  their  office  by 
divine  inspiration,  endowed  with  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  and  of  foretelling  future 
events.  But,  setting  aside  their  divine  com¬ 
mission,  the  prophets  were  the  great  constitu¬ 
tional  patriots  of  the  Jewish  State,  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  virtue,  liberty,  justice,  and  the  strict 
observance  of  the  civil  and  religious  law,  against 
the  iniquities  of  the  kings  and  of  the  people. 
In  no  instance  do  they  fall  beneath,  often  they 
rise  above,  the  lofty  and  humane  morals  of  the 
Mosaic  Institutes.  They  are  always  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed  ;  they  boldly  rebuke  but 
never  factiously  insult  their  kings  ;  they  de¬ 
fend,  but  never  flatter  the  passions  of  the 
people.  In  no  instance  does  one  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  seers,  like  the  turbulent  dema. 
gogues  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  republics, 
abuse  his  popular  influence  for  his  own  personal 
aggrandizement  or  authority.  Milman. 

I.  Elijah's  first  startling  appearance  and 
■message  to  Ahab.  In  Israel,  irreligion  had 
reached  the  height  of  shameless  impiety.  Baal- 
worship,  or  idolatry  of  the  vilest  and  most 
blasphemous  character,  had  been  enforced  upon 
the  people  by  fierce  and  murderous  persecution 
— the  first  on  record  for  a  pure  faith  in  God. 
Under  the  sacrilegious  inspiration  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  these  kindred  royal  rulers,  the  altars 
of  Jehovah  had  been  overthrown,  His  prophets 
and  servants  slain.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people,  too,  were  utterly  given  up  to  corrupt 
and  horrible  abominations.  At  this  point  it 
was,  when  the  iniquity  of  king,  queen  and  na¬ 
tion  was  at  its  highest,  that  God  once  more  in¬ 
terposes,  by  raising  up  and  qualifying  one  man 


for  a  signal  mission  of  merciful  warning.  As 
needful,  He  confronts  these  strong-willed  royal 
spirits  with  one  of  even  greater  might  and 
sternness  of  soul  ;  one  whose  faith  and  courage 
never  once  yielded  to  extreme  personal  peril ; 
one  whose  name — meaning  Jehovah  my  God — 
indicated  the  object  of  his  trust,  and  the  source 
of  his  dauntless  courage. 

The  story  of  Elijah  is  one  of  the  grandest 
personal  histories  of  the  Old  Testament.  Con¬ 
fessedly  at  the  head  of  the  prophets  and  re¬ 
formers  in  the  sublimer  aspects  of  character, 
especially  in  strength  of  faith  and  of  endurance, 
he  can  be  matched  with  no  other  than  Moses, 
the  great  lawgiver  and  leader.  As  these  twain 
mighty  spirits  were  most  eminent  in  work 
wrought  for  God,  so  they  impressed  themselves 
most  deeply  and  abidingly  upon  the  entire  Jew¬ 
ish  people.  Most  remarkable  was  this  in  the 
case  of  Elijah,  for  his  direct  work  was  confined 
to  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  who  soon  became  ex¬ 
tinct.  Yet  so  strong  and  vivid  continued  the 
memory  of  his  character  and  deeds,  that  when 
the  Lord  of  glory  appeared  on  earth  the  Jews 
said,  “It  is  Elias  !”  With  Moses,  too,  Elijah 
shared  the  transfiguration  of  Jehovah  Jesus  on 
the  holy  mount. 

Of  Elijah’s  origin  nothing  is  told  save  that 
he  came  from  the  wild  hill  country  of  Gilead 
east  of  Jordan,  lying  between  Moab  on  the 
south  and  Bashan  on  the  north.  His  birth, 
parentage,  training  and  history  up  to  full  age, 
are  unrecorded.  With  sudden  startling  words 
he  first  announces  his  presence  to  Ahab,  as 
though  he  were  an  angel  from  heaven  instan¬ 
taneously  appearing  and  sharply  uttering  the 
rebuke  of  Jehovah. 

With  the  most  solemn  and  sublime  assevera¬ 
tion  of  human  speech,  the  prophet  affirms  the 
living  Jehovah  still  to  be  the  only  God  of 
Israel,  though  Ahab  had  rejected  him  for  false 
and  impotent  idol-gods.  Then  he  proclaims  to 
the  impious  monarch  God's  interdict  upon  the 
land  of  Israel.  ‘  ‘  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liv- 
eth,  before  whom  I  stand  [thus  likening  him¬ 
self  to  an  angel  of  the  Divine  presence],  there 
shall  not  be  rain  nor  dew  these  years,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  word,”  or  through  my  interces¬ 
sion,  as  his  meaning  is  interpreted  by  James 
5  : 17.  Upon  the  early  and  latter  rains,  and 
during  the  long  intervals  upon  the  regularity 
and  abundance  of  the  heavy  dews,  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  land  depended.  The  withdrawal 
of  both  rain  and  dew  was  one  of  the  punish¬ 
ments  threatened  in  case  of  apostasy  (De. 
28  :  28,  24).  And  the  effect  of  such  withdrawal, 
even  for  a  short  period,  involved  the  extreme 
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of  suffering  from  famine.  No  reason  does 
Elijah  assign  for  his  coming  or  message.  None 
was  needed,  for  Ahab  knew  it  to  be  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  an  offended  God.  Therefore  with  the 
utterance  of  this  fearful  warning,  awaiting  no 
•  reply,  the  prophet  as  suddenly  disappears 
from  the  monarch’s  presence.  B. 

He  stood  before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  ;  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  that  presence  to  stand 
before  Ahab  was  as  nothing.  His  word  is 
abrupt,  pithy,  terrible — a  bolt  suddenly  and 
unerringly  shot — and  it  was  the  manner  of 
speech  of  his  entire  ministry.  And  it  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Elijah  that  he  neither  fears  nor  fal¬ 
ters.  His  word  is  as  bold  as  it  is  momentous. 
His  well-chosen  word  affirms  the  very  heart  of 
the  theocratic  faith.  He  stood  before  the 
Lord  God  the  prophet  of  repentance,  the  restorer 
of  the  Covenant ;  he  knows  no  reserves,  he  ad¬ 
mits  no  compromise.  It  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  audacious  words  ever  spoken.  No  word 
of  Moses  to  Pharaoh  is  bolder.  With  one  stroke 
he  breaks  down  the  bridge  behind  him.  It  is 
one  of  those  conjunctions  of  king  and  prophet, 
physical  force  and  moral,  armed  power  and 
dauntless  faith,  of  which  the  religious  history 
of  the  world  records  so  many  instances — Moses 
before  Pharaoh,  Christ  before  Pilate,  the 
apostles  before  the  Sanhedrim,  Paul  before 
Felix,  Luther  at  Worms.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  was  the  absolute  beginning  of 
Elijah’s  public  career.  It  is  in  harmony  with 
all  the  dramatic  movements  of  his  history,  and 
is  incompatible  with  any  supposition  of  quiet 
preparation.  It  was  a  bold  challenge  to  Ahab, 
as  of  an  ambassador  sent,  not  to  debate  a  treaty, 
but  to  deliver  an  ultimatum.  Alton. 

With  the  suddenness  of  a  flash  of  lightning 
and  a  clap  of  thunder  out  of  an  Eastern  sky 
Elijah  the  prophet  bursts  upon  us  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  he  was  taken 
away  when  his  work  was  done,  in  a  chariot  of 
fire  with  horses  of  fire  going  up  by  a  whirlwind 
into  heaven,  so  it  may  be  said  he  came.  Every¬ 
thing  was  going  on  in  Israel  in  its  ordinary 
way.  The  people  were  at  peace  ;  and  nothing 
seems  to  have  disturbed  their  king  as  he  pur¬ 
sued  the  evil  courses  on  which  he  had  em¬ 
barked.  All  at  once  Elijah  appears  upon  the 
scene.  With  the  very  first  mention  made  of 
him  he  is  before  us  in  all  the  fulness  of  his  mis¬ 
sion  and  in  all  the  strength  of  that  bold,  un¬ 
compromising  character  which  he  ever  after¬ 
ward  displayed.  .  .  .  Elijah’s  work  was  very 
different  from  that  of  Moses,  and  no  less  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  Samuel.  At  his  hands  no  new 
polity  was  needed.  He  had  to  frame  no  new 


laws.  His  work,  it  may  be  almost  said,  was  to 
be  summarized  in  one  great  act  ;  in  so  far  as  it 
was  done  in  the  sight  of  men,  it  was  to  be  be¬ 
gun  and  completed  in  a  day.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  need  to  be  informed  as  to  his  early 
training.  Enough,  if  we  know  that,  in  com¬ 
munion  with  God  and  his  own  heart,  he  learned 
what  no  schools  and  no  mere  intercourse  with 
men  can  teach — the  greatness  of  the  one  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  all  ;  that  faith  in  the  Divine 
power  which  makes  him  feel,  along  with  the 
deepest  sense  of  his  own  weakness,  that  he  can 
say  to  the  mountain  before  him,  “  Be  thou  re¬ 
moved,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea  and 
that  superiority  to  the  shows  and  fashions  of 
a  fleeting  world  which  communion  with  the 
everlasting  hills,  and  with  Him  who  planted 
them  or  shakes  them  at  His  pleasure,  is  so  well 
fitted  to  impart.  W.  M. 

Faith  is  the  great  word  to  be  written  in  the 
forefront  of  Elijah’s  history.  He  was  “  a  man 
of  like  passions  as  we  are” — tempted  as  we  are, 
open  as  we  are  to  joy  and  pain — yet  of  him,  of 
all  men  that  had  lived  since  “  the  father  of  the 
faithful,”  it  was  of  him  most  eminently  true 
that  “  he  staggered  not  at  the  promises”  or 
commands  “of  God  through  unbelief.”  The 
chapter  before  us  is  full  of  faith — nothing  but 
faith.  Kitto. 

The  Lord  livetli,  before  whom  I 
stand.  How  distinct  and  abiding  must  the 
vision  of  God  have  been  which  burned  before 
the  inward  eye  of  the  man  that  struck  out  that 
phrase  !  Wherever  I  am,  whatever  I  do,  I  am 
before  Him.  To  my  purged  eye  there  is  the 
Apocalypse  of  heaven,  and  I  behold  the  great 
throne,  and  the  solemn  ranks  of  ministering 
spirits,  my  fellow-  servants,  hearkening  to  the 
voice  of  His  word.  No  excitement  of  work, 
no  strain  of  effort,  no  distraction  of  circum¬ 
stances,  no  glitter  of  gold,  or  dazzle  of  earthly 
brightness,  dimmed  that  vision  for  this  prophet. 
A.  M. - To  be  an  instrument  for  the  accom¬ 

plishment  of  the  Divine  will,  and  for  the  glori¬ 
fying  of  His  name,  was  his  ardent  desire  ;  he 
could  say,  with  Isaiah’s  watchman,  “  Lord,  I 
stand  continually  upon  the  watch-tower  in  the 
day-time,  and  I  am  set  in  my  ward  whole 
nights”  (Isa.  21  :  8).  His  life  wTas  a  hearkening 
to  God’s  voice  ;  he  passed  his  days  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  Eternal  King,  and,  “  Lord,  speak  ! 
for  Thy  servant  liearetli,”  was  his  watchword. 
Such  was  Elijah,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
thus  did  he  stand  before  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel.  Krummacher. 

An  habitual  attitude  of  the  soul  is  pointed  at 
in  Elijah’s  language.  To  hold  constant  inter- 
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course  with.  God,  to  become  familiar  with  Him, 
to  have  always  an  open  ear  for  His  words,  to 
be  always  ready  to  listen  to  and  proclaim  His 
pleasure  was  the  spirit  of  the  prophet’s  life. 
Hence  his  authority  ;  hence  his  strength.  Be¬ 
fore  one  who  could  and  did  so  live,  earthly  dis¬ 
tinctions  faded.  W.  M. 

There  shall  not  he  clew  nor  rain. 
Elijah  here  boldly  predicted  a  long  drought  to 
Aliab,  not  to  be  removed  “  but  according  to  his 
word” — that  is,  by  his  intercession.  He  appre¬ 
hended  that  the  idolatries  of  the  nation  would 
draw  down  destruction  from  God,  and  therefore 
prayed  for  a  lesser  chastisement  to  work  its  ref¬ 
ormation.  And  when  that  end  was  accom¬ 
plished,  he  prayed  again  for  its  remission.  So 
it  is  understood  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  Ecclus. 
48  : 10,  and  also  in  the  New  Testament,  “  Elias 
prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain  :  he 
prayed  again  and  the  heaven  gave  rain.” 
Hales. 

It  was  all  most  startling  :  the  sudden, 
strange,  wild  apparition  ;  the  bold  confronting 
of  king  and  people  there  in  Samaria  ;  the  an¬ 
nouncement  apparently  so  incredible  in  itself, 
and  in  such  contrast  to  the  scene  of  wealth  and 
fruitfulness  all  around  ;  the  unexpected  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  such  a 
place  ;  the  authority  which  he  pleaded  and  the 
power  which  he  claimed — in  general,  even  the 
terms  of  his  message  :  “  Lives  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Israel,  which  I  stand  before  His  face  ! 
If  there  be  these  years  dew  or  rain,  except  by 
the  mouth  [the  spoken  means]  of  my  word  !” 
What  answer  Aliab  made,  what  impression  it 
produced  on  him  or  his  people,  Holy  Scripture, 
in  its  Divine  self-consciousness  and  sublime  in¬ 
difference  to  what  may  be  called  “  effect,”  does 
not  condescend  even  to  notice.  Nay,  here  also 
silence  is  best — and  the  prophet  himself  must 
withdraw  as  suddenly  as  he  had  come,  hide 
himself  from  human  ken,  not  be  within  reach 
of  question  or  answer,  and  let  God  work,  alone 
and  unseen.  An  absolute  pause  with  that  tliun- 
der-cloud  overhead — unremoved  and  apparently 
unremovable — in  presence  of  which  man  and 
Baal  shall  be  absolutely  powerless  :  such  was 
the  fitting  sequence  to  Elijah’s  announcement. 
A.  E. 

2-  7.  By  God's  command  Elijah  dwells  for  a 
year  by  the  brook  Cherith,  and  is  fed  by  ravens. 
Eastward  from  Samaria,  as  bidden  by  the  Lord, 
he  goes,  and  conceals  himself  from  the  king’s 
search  by  the  brook  Cherith,  near  the  Jordan. 
Without  question  or  hesitancy  “lie  went  and 
did  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.”  The 
hiding  was  not  of  Elijah’s  seeking  through  lack 


of  courage.  It  was  at  God’s  own  bidding. 
During  the  long  interval  (three  years)  of 
drought,  the  prophet  was  to  abide  in  seclusion. 
This  concealment  was  for  his  personal  protec¬ 
tion  from  Aliab ’s  vengeance,  and  for  his  relief 
from  importunity  by  the  suffering  people.  It 
was  also  that  Elijah  might  have  opportunity 
to  put  God’s  pledges  of  deliverance  and  help  to 
actual  test,  and  so  be  himself  assured  of  His 
power  and  faithfulness  ;  and  that  Jehovah 
might  test  and  prove  and  confirm  Elijah’s  faith 
during  the  three  years’  process  of  teaching  and 
training  him  for  the  grand  mission  of  his  pro¬ 
longed  life.  The  prophet’s  first  home  was  in 
one  of  the  many  caverns  beneath  the  steep 
mountain-cliff,  and  beside  the  yet  flowing 
brook.  Here  in  solitary  thought,  and  holding 
communion  only  with  God,  he  waits  further 
Divine  direction.  And  God  not  only  protects 
His  servant  in  this  hiding-place,  but  by  means 
the  most  improbable,  supernaturally  provides 
him  with  bread  and  flesh.  Morning  and  night, 
a  whole  year  round,  carrion  birds,  whose  in¬ 
stinct  is  to  snatch  away  meat  from  others,  who 
even  abandon  their  own  young  to  God’s  care 
(Job  38  : 41),  whose  rapacity  and  greed  are 
notably  excessive,  are  constrained  to  deny  their 
own  natures,  and  bring  the  best  of  their  getting 
for  the  prophet’s  sustenance.  And  this  sur¬ 
passing  marvel,  whatever  else  its  design  for 
those  that  read  the  story,  brought  sustenance 
to  Elijah’s  spirit  as  well  ;  for  the  daily  visits  of 
the  ravens  assured  his  faith  of  God’s  abiding 
presence,  and  confirmed  his  conviction  that 
present  inaction  was  his  duty.  So,  too,  in  this 
quiet,  solitary  retreat  God  carried  on  a  needful 
training  process  in  the  prophet’s  soul,  prepar¬ 
ing  him  for  great  achievement.  B. 

God  prepares  men  for  great  deeds  by  great 
trial,  and  tests  His  weapons  severely  before 
using.  But  these  long  years  among  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  desert  were  all  building  up  char¬ 
acter.  Solitude  is  the  mother  country  of  the 
strong  ;  and,  in  some  form  or  other,  every  man 
who  has  done  much  for  God  and  his  fellows 
has  had  to  be  “  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his 

shewing.”  A.  M. - It  is  remarkable  how 

God’s  elect  messengers,  each  in  his  turn,  have 
been  sent  “  apart  into  a  desert  place  to  rest 
awhile.”  Moses  must  spend  forty  years  in  the 
great  and  terrible  wilderness  ;  must  spend  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  in  Horeb,  the  Mount  of 
God.  Elijah  himself  only  emerges  from  the 
Cherith  to  go  to  another  hiding-place  at  Zar- 
epliath,  and  again  he  passes  to  the  same  wilder¬ 
ness  and  the  same  mount  where  Moses  was.  The 
Baptist’s  life  was  almost  divided  between  the 
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desert  and  the  prison.  Paul  must  learn  his  gos¬ 
pel  in  Arabia.  Hammond. 

The  desert  was,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to 
the  days  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  great  school 
of  the  prophets.  These  men  of  God  were 
trained  for  their  work  :  1.  By  being  brought 
face  to  face  with  their  sacred  mission  in  all  its 
greatness,  and  free  from  the  prejudices  and 
petty  influences  of  human  society.  There  they 
could  steadfastly  contemplate  the  Divine  ideal, 
undistracted  by  the  rude  realities  of  man’s 
fallen  condition.  2.  There  they  were  also  cut 
off  from  human  aid,  left  to  test  their  own 
strength,  or  rather  to  prove  their  own  utter 
weakness,  and,  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of 
it,  to  cast  themselves  wholly  on  Divine  strength. 
Thus  they  received  directly  from  God,  as  did 
Elijah,  the  supplies  by  which  they  lived,  and 
realized  the  conditions  of  absolute  and  imme¬ 
diate  trust  in  Him.  3.  This  loving  converse  of 
the  prophets  with  their  God  brought  them  into 
closer  fellowship,  more  intimate  union,  with 
Him.  Thus  they  came  forth  from  the  desert, 
like  Moses  from  the  Mount  of  Sinai,  bearing 
unconsciously  upon  them  the  reflection  of  His 
glory.  As  Paul  says,  “We,  beholding  as  with 
open  face  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  in  a  mirror, 
are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord”  (2 
Cor.  3:18).  Considerations  like  these  have  a 
fit  application  to  the  pastor,  who  ought  to  be 
much  in  solitary  communion  with  God  in  order 
to  be  raised  above  the  compromises  of  principle 
so  common  in  society,  and  to  get  his  whole 
nature  permeated  with  Divine  strength.  Every 
Christian  soul  has  in  like  manner  a  prophet’s  mis¬ 
sion,  and  ought  therefore  often  to  seek  the  desert 
solitude  in  which  the  Invisible  is  brought  near, 
and  to  frequent  those  sacred  mountain-tops  of 
prayer  where  the  disciple,  like  the  Master,  re¬ 
news  his  strength.  E.  de  P. 

To  Elijah  it  may  have  been  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  see  that,  in  the  very  moment  of 
his  severest  trial,  nature  and  the  God  of  nature 
were  on  his  side  ;  and  nothing  could  more 
effectually  convey  that  lesson  to  him  than  the 
service  of  these  unclean  and  ravenous  birds. 
Morning  after  morning,  evening  after  evening, 
bread  and  flesh  were  there.  Could  he  fail  to 
remember  the  manna  and  the  quails  with  which 
God  had  of  old  fed  His  people  in  their  wander¬ 
ings,  or  the  streams  of  water  with  which  in  the 
desert  He  had  quenched  their  thirst  ?  His  po¬ 
sition  was  precisely  analogous  to  theirs.  In 
such  circumstances  the  old  histories  of  his  na¬ 
tion  would  unquestionably  come  back  upon 
him  with  renewed  freshness  and  power.  In 


like  manner  would  the  living  God  now  deal 
with  him.  There  was  strength,  comfort,  joy, 
hope,  in  the  thought.  W.  M. 

8-10.  By  another  Divine  command ,  Elijah 
abides  for  two  years  and  a  half  with  the  widow  of 
Zarepliath.  His  prediction  to  Aliab  had  come 
to  pass.  Moisture  had  ceased  to  fall  from 
heaven.  The  earth  was  scorched,  and  its  herb¬ 
age  withered.  The  flow  of  the  rivulets  was 
checked,  and  the  streams  were  dried.  And  God 
will  not  open  an  unfailing  spring  to  give  the 
prophet’s  brook  miraculous  supply  ;  for  this 
would  cross  His  purpose  toward  the  people, 
and  attract  unwelcome  visitors  to  the  place  of 
Elijah’s  concealment.  So  the  word  of  the  Lord 
bade  him  take  the  long  journey  (forty  miles) 
to  Zarephath  or  Sarepta,  a  town  on  the  seacoast 
between  Tyre  and  Sidon.  There  in  Jezebel’s 
heathen  land  he  could  dwell,  safe  alike  from 
Aliab ’s  violence  or  importunity  ;  while  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  famine  was  deepening,  and  the 
anguish  of  the  people  becoming  more  intense. 
As  before  God  had  said  of  the  ravens,  so  here 
He  assures  the  prophet,  “  I  have  commanded  a 
widow  woman  there  to  sustain  thee.”  In 
either  case  He  secured  the  fulfilment  of  His 
word  by  methods  and  influences  suited  to  the 
instrument  or  the  agent  employed.  So  He  ever 
chooses  fitting  agents,  instruments,  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  bringing  of  His  will  to  pass. 

True  to  His  purpose,  fulfilling  only  His  will, 
are  all  conjunctions  of  events.  Therefore  at 
the  moment  of  Elijah’s  arrival  at  the  gate  of 
Sarepta,  behold  the  widow  woman  was  there , 
gathering  sticks  for  the  cooking  of  her  last 
meal.  Weary  and  famished  with  his  long  foot 
travel,  he  is  yet  alert  to  discover  if  this  be  his 
appointed  helper.  The  woman’s  instant  move¬ 
ment  in  response  to  his  simple  request  for 
water,  was  indication  enough  to  induce  his 
further  request  for  bread.  The  solemn  assever¬ 
ation  of  the  woman  at  the  outset  of  her  answer, 
“  As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,”  shows  that  she 
recognized  Elijah  as  an  Israelite,  and  a  servant 
of  the  God  of  Israel  ;  and  in  her  whole  touching 
reply  the  inspired  prophet  saw  that  this  was 
the  woman  to  whom  lie  had  been  sent. 

A  special  inspiration  directed  his  response — a 
response  which  sharply  tested,  while  it  stimu¬ 
lated  and  encouraged,  the  woman’s  faith. 

‘  ‘  Supply  my  hunger  first  out  of  the  little  thou 
hast,  and  afterward  prepare  for  thyself  and  for 
thy  son.  For  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  hath  said 
that  thy  meal  shall  not  waste,  nor  thy  cruse  of 
oil  fail,  until  the  Lord  send  rain  upon  the 
earth.  ”  Taking  the  word  of  Elijah  as  the  word 
of  the  living  God,  without  a  moment’s  doubt 
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or  demur,  with  a  faith  of  kindred  simplicity 
and  sublimity  to  the  faith  of  that  other 
Phoenician  mother  who  victoriously  wrestled 
in  pleading  with  Christ,  “  she  went  and  did  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  saying  of  Elijah.”  In  the 
utterly  self -consecrating  spirit  of  the  poor 
widow  who  in  Christ’s  presence  gave  her  little 
all  for  the  Temple  service,  this  widowed  mother 
willingly  denied  herself  and  her  son  their  little 
remnant  of  food,  that  she  might  give  to  the 
man  of  God,  in  the  assured  trust  that  the  Lord 
would  make  full  return.  And  in  thus  doing, 
“  she  bore  as  nobly  as  Elijah  all  tests  brought 
to  bear  on  her  faith.  He  could  truly  have  said, 

*  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel.’  Consequently,  to  none  of  the  many 
widows  of  Israel  was  Eli j  ah  sent  save  to  her.  ’  ’ 

Thus  signally  anticipating  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  spirit,  and  proving  the  New  Testament 
truth  that  “  there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet 
increaseth,”  “she  and  he  and  her  house”  for 
two  and  a  half  years  were  fed  from  the  un- 
wTasting  barrel  of  meal  and  the  unfailing  cruse 
of  oil.  So  God  commanded  a  blessing  upon  her 
ready  trust  and  willing  obedience  to  His  word, 
as  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  His  servant.  And 
so  He  prepared  a  restful  home  for  the  lonely 
prophet.  Through  undisturbed  communion 
with  God,  and  long  study  of  His  ways  with  His 
people,  and  of  the  course  that  people  had  pur¬ 
sued  and  were  pursuing,  the  prophet’s  training 
in  faith  and  fortitude,  in  consecration  and  cour¬ 
age,  was  advanced.  Thus  was  he  girded  with 
needful  inward  might  for  his  sublime  mission 
as  the  sole  champion  of  Jehovah  against  the  re¬ 
bellious  court  and  people  of  Israel.  B. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  which  most  to  wonder 
at  :  Elijah’s  calmness,  consistency,  and  readi¬ 
ness  of  faith,  or  the  widow’s  almost  incredible 
simplicity  of  trustfulness.  Elijah  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  go  on  with  the  trial  of  his  hostess  to  the 
end  ;  least  of  all,  was  he  afraid  of  the  possible 
consequences.  As  in  every  real  trial  of  our 
trust,  there  was  first  a  general  promise,  and,  on 
the  ground  of  it,  a  specific  demand,  followed 
by  an  assurance  to  conquering  faith  (“  the  cad 
of  meal  shall  not  come  to  an  end,  nor  the  cruse 
of  oil  fail”).  But,  if  it  was  as  he  told  her,  why 
this  demand  in  its  sharply  trying  severity  : 
first,  to  use  for  Elijah  part  of  the  very  little  she 
had,  and  to  bring  it  to  him,  and  only  after  that 
to  go  back  and  prepare  for  herself  and  her  son  ? 
Needless,  indeed,  the  trial  would  seem,  except 
as  a  test  of  her  faith  ;  yet  not  a  mere  test,  since 
if  she  stood  it  and  inherited  the  promise,  it 
would  be  such  confirmation  of  it,  such  help  and 
blessing  to  her— alike  spiritually  and  temporally 


— as  to  constitute  the  beginning  of  a  new  life. 
And  so  it  ever  is  ;  and  therefore  does  every 
specific  demand  upon  our  faith  stand  between 
a  general  promise  and  a  special  assurance,  that, 
resting  upon  the  one,  we  may  climb  the  other  ; 
and  thus  every  specific  trial — and  every  trial  is 
also  one  of  our  faith — may  become  a  fresh  start¬ 
ing-point  in  the  spiritual  life. 

And  the  widow  of  Sarepta  obeyed.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  exercise  of  imagination  to  realize  what 
her  difficulties  in  so  doing  must  have  been.  One 
thing  at  least  is  clear  :  that  this  heathen  woman, 
whose  knowledge  of  Jehovah  could  only  have 
been  rudimentary  and  incipient,  and  who  yet, 
at  the  word  of  a  stranger,  could  give  up  her  own 
and  her  son’s  last  meal,  because  a  prophet  had 
bidden  it,  and  promised  her  miraculous  supply 
for  the  future,  must  have  had  the  most  simple 
childlike  trustfulness  in  the  God  of  Israel. 
What  a  lesson  this,  and  how  full  of  comfort,  to 
Elijah  !  There  was  faith  not  only  in  Israel, 
but  wherever  He  had  planted  its  seed.  Elijah 
had  spread  the  wings  of  the  God  of  Israel’s 
promise  (1  K.  17  : 14),  and  this  poor  heathen 
had  sought  shelter  under  them.  There,  almost 
hourly  these  many  “  days,”  the  promise  proved 
true,  and,  day  by  day,  as  when  Israel  gathered 
the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  did  an  unseen 
Hand  provide — and  that  not  only  for  herself 
and  her  son,  but  for  all  “  her  household.”  It 
was  a  constant  miracle  ;  but  then  we  need,  and 
we  have  a  God  who  doeth  wonders — not  one  of 
the  idols  of  the  heathen  nor  yet  a  mere  abstrac¬ 
tion,  but  the  Living  and  the  True  God.  And 
we  need  in  our  Bible  such  a  history  as  this,  to 
give  us  the  pledge  of  personal  assurance,  when 
our  hearts  well-nigh  sink  within  us  in  the  bitter 
trials  of  life — something  which  to  all  time  may 
serve  as  evidence  that  Jehovah  reigneth,  and 
that  we  can  venture  our  all  upon  it.  And  yet 
as  great  as  this  miracle  of  daily  providing  seems 
that  other  of  the  faith  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta  ! 
A.  E. 

Elijah  must  learn  that  the  God  of  Israel  had 
a  wider  plan,  and  was  animated  by  a  larger  and 
more  universal  love  than  he  supposed.  Such  is 
the  point  of  view  under  which  we  are  to  regard 
the  narrative  occupying  the  remainder  of  this 
chapter.  Our  Lord  has  Himself  given  us  its 
key.  When,  at  the  close  of  His  first  sermon  in 
Nazareth,  His  hearers  would  have  demanded  of 
Him  that,  whatsoever  they  had  heard  of  as  done 
at  Capernaum,  He  should  do  also  in  His  own 
country,  He  replied,  “Of  a  truth  I  say  unto 
you,  There  were  many  widows  in  Israel  in  the 
days  of  Elijah,  when  the  heaven  was  shut  up 
three  years  and  six  months,  when  there  came  a 
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great  famine  over  all  the  land  ;  and  unto  none 
of  them  was  Elijah  sent,  but  only  toZarephath, 
in  the  land  of  Sidon,  unto  a  woman  that  was  a 
widow.”  These  words  disclose  the  light  in 
which  we  are  to  look  at  the  incident  as  recorded 
here.  Not  the  sustenance  afforded  by  the 
widow  to  the  prophet,  but  that  afforded  through 
the  prophet  to  her  and  to  her  child,  is  intended 
to  occupy  our  thoughts.  Not  the  lesson  of  de¬ 
pendence  upon  God  is  that  now  taught  him 
whom  the  Almighty  was  preparing  for  His 
coming  work,  but  the  further  lesson  that,  how¬ 
ever  he  may  have  thought  of  judgment  only  as 
his  work,  he  had  a  mission  of  mercy  to  perform 
and  one  too  of  the  widest  and  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  kind.  W.  M. 

The  purpose  of  God  in  sending  Elijah  to  the 
poor  widow  was  to  show  him,  before  he  entered 
on  the  great  conflict  with  idolatry,  that  he  had 
at  his  disposal  a  Divine  power  which  nothing 
would  be  able  to  resist.  Elijah  was,  so  to 
speak,  to  prove  his  arms,  far  from  human  ob¬ 
servation,  BY  A  PASSAGE  OF  DEEP  PERSONAL  EX¬ 
PERIENCE.  Hence  the  double  miracle  of  the 
barrel  of  meal  and  the  cruse  of  oil  always 
full.  Hence,  yet  more  distinctly,  that  glorious 
miracle  of  the  raising  of  the  widow’s  son  b}1- 
the  prophet.  This  miracle  had  no  witnesses  ; 
nor  must  we  marvel  at  this.  God  does  not  per¬ 
form  miracles  to  fascinate  onlookers  ;  He  does 
not  make  a  spectacle  of  His  marvellous  work¬ 
ing.  His  glory  is  sufficiently  magnified  in  the 
deliverance  of  a  humble  believer,  like  the  widow 
of  Sarepta,  and  in  the  qualification  of  the 
prophet  for  his  mission.  Jesus  Christ  refused  to 
work  any  miracles  for  show,  and  the  sublimest 
manifestations  of  His  power  were  reserved  for 
humble  hearts  and  lowly  dwellings.  Elijah 
has  learned  to  know  the  strength  of  God  which 
is  in  him  ;  he  has  proved  it  in  the  secrecy  of  his 
soul.  This  intimate  personal  experience  of  the 
grace  of  God  is  of  incomparable  value  to  His 
servants.  If  we  would  have  Divine  strength 
to  use  in  the  great  conflict  with  sin  around  us, 
we  must  prove  its  miraculous  energy  in  our 
private  life.  And  let  us  remember  also  that  our 
homes  may  be  the  scene  of  the  mightiest  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  of  the  most 
signal  providential  deliverances,  if  only  our 
hearts  be  open  to  Him  in  humility  and  love, 
like  the  heart  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta.  E.  de  P. 

17-24.  Most  touching  and  instructive  is  this 
incident  of  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  widow’s 
dead  son.  Her  sore  grief,  wakening  her  con¬ 
science  to  a  sense  of  past  sin,  leads  her  to  ex¬ 
postulate  earnestly  with  the  prophet,  as  the 
one  who  had  brought  this  great  calamity  upon 


her.  Elijah  makes  her  no  reply,  but  takes  that 
very  expostulation  to  God  and  pleads  in  her 
behalf.  Here  is  the  same  boldness  with  God 
that  he  showed  with  king  and  people.  But,  in 
both  cases,  it  is  a  holy  boldness  that  came  of  an 
invincible  faith  in  the  promise  and  power  of 
God.  His  pleading  is  like  that  of  Moses,  as 
personal  and  bold.  He  asked  for  a  miracle 
directly  involving  creative  power ;  one  that 
had  never  before  been  wrought — a  life  to  be 
given  back  from  death.  He  asked  it  without 
condition  or  limitation.  And  God  heard  and 
answered  the  prayer.  He  restored  life  to  the 
dead  child.  What  a  basis  of  unsurpassed  faith 
had  this  bold  entreaty  !  How  grandly  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  marvellous  promise  of  Christ  concern¬ 
ing  the  uprooting  of  mountains  in  response  to 
such  full  living  faith  !  The  result  not  only  re¬ 
joiced  the  mother’s  heart,  but  won  a  fuller 
confession  of  faith,  and  wrought  a  deeper  ex¬ 
perience  of  trust  in  this  Divine  restorer.  The 
true  end  of  miracles,  which  is  the  confirmation 
of  truth,  was  attained  in  the  case  of  this  half- 
taught  but  God-fearing  woman.  B. 

17.  Not  from  the  thought  of  any  particular 
transgression  of  which  she  had  been  guilty, 
but  because  the  tokens  of  something  Divine 
were  immediately  before  her  eyes,  did  the  widow 
of  Zarephath  turn  to  Elijah  with  the  cry, 
“  Thou  art  come  to  me  to  bring  my  sin  to  re¬ 
membrance,  and  to  slay  my  son.”  W.  M. 

In  the  agony  of  prayer  he  cast  this  burden 
upon  his  God.  Three  times — as  when  the  name 
of  Jehovah  is  laid  in  blessing  on  His  people 
(Num.  6  :  24),  and  as  when  the  Seraphim  raise 
their  voice  of  praise  ( Isa.  6  :  3) — he  stretched 
himself  in  symbolic  action  upon  the  child,  call¬ 
ing  upon  Jehovah  as  his  God  ;  laying  the  liv¬ 
ing  upon  the  dead,  pouring  his  life,  as  it  were, 
into  the  child,  with  the  agony  of  believing 
prayer.  But  it  was  Jehovah  who  restored  the 
child  to  life,  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  His 
servant.  A.  E. 

Instead  of  chiding  the  Sareptan,  out  of  the 
fervency  of  his  soul  he  humbly  expostulates 
with  his  God.  His  only  remedy  is  in  his 
prayer  :  that  which  shut  heaven  for  rain  must 
open  it  for  life.  Every  word  enforcetli  ;  first 
he  pleads  his  interest  in  God,  “  O  Lord  my 
God  then  the  quality  of  the  patient,  a 
“widow,”  and  therefore  both  most  distressed 
with  the  loss  and  most  peculiar  to  the  charge 
of  the  Almighty  ;  then  his  interest,  as  in  God, 
so  in  this  patient,  “With  whom  I  sojourn,” 
as  if  the  stroke  were  given  to  himself  ;  and 
lastly,  the  quality  of  the  punishment,  “By 
slaying  her  son,”  the  only  comfort  of  her  life. 
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Neither  doth  his  tongue  move  thus  only. 
Thrice  doth  he  stretch  himself  upon  the  dead 
body,  as  if  he  could  wish  to  infuse  of  his  own 
life  into  the  child  ;  and  so  often  calls  to  his  God 
for  the  restitution  of  that  soul.  What  can 
Elijah  ask,  to  be  denied  ?  “  The  Lord  heard 

the  voice  of  the  prophet ;  the  soul  of  the  child 
came  into  him  again  and  he  revived.”  What 
miracle  is  impossible  to  faithful  prayers  ? 
There  cannot  be  more  difference  betwixt  Elijah’s 
devotion  and  ours  than  betwixt  supernatural 
and  ordinary  acts  ;  if  he  therefore  obtained 
miraculous  favors  by  his  prayers,  do  we  doubt 
of  those  which  are  within  the  sphere  of  nature 
and  use  ?  What  could  we  want  if  we  did  not 
slack  to  ply  heaven  with  our  prayers  ?  Bp.  H. 

Remember  that  the  most  marked  character¬ 
istic  of  Elij  ah  was  the  indomitable  character  of 
his  faith.  Our  Lord  says,  “  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent 
take  it  by  force.”  Now  Elijah  was  one  of 
those  who  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  force 
— who  storm  its  crystal  walls  in  unconquerable 
faith,  and  batter  them  with  prayers  that  will 
not  be  denied.  To  use  fitly  the  compulsive 
prayers  of  Elijah,  it  is  needful  to  have  Elijah’s 
faith — just  as  only  one  who  wrestles  till  break 
of  day  as  Jacob  did,  could  dare  to  say,  “  I  will 
not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.”  Kitto. 

The  effect  was  what  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  ;  whatever  may  have  been  the  widow’s 
doubts  before,  she  could  resist  no  longer. 
Surely  the  presence  and  power  of  a  far  greater 
God  than  any  she  had  ever  known  were  there. 
She  recognized  Him  of  whom  she  had  often 
heard,  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  ;  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Galilean  nobleman  whose  son  Jesus 
restored  to  life,  she  exclaimed  to  the  prophet, 
“  Now  I  know  that  thou  art  a  man  of  God,  and 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is 

truth.”  W.  M. - Doubtless,  what  her  meal 

and  oil  had  assured  her  of,  the  death  of  her  son 
made  her  to  doubt  ;  and  now,  reviving,  did 
reascertain.  Even  the  strongest  faith  some¬ 
times  staggcreth,  and  needeth  new  acts  of 
heavenly  supportation.  The  end  of  miracles 
is  confirmation  of  truth.  It  seems  had  this 
widow’s  son  continued  dead  her  belief  had  been 
buried  in  his  grave  ;  notwithstanding  her  meal 
and  her  oil,  her  soul  had  languished.  The 
mercy  of  God  is  fain  to  provide  new  helps  for 
our  infirmities,  and  graciously  condescends  to 
our  own  terms,  that  we  may  work  out  our 
faith  and  salvation.  Bp.  II. 

The  incident  is  valuable  as  exhibiting  the 
element  of  deep  tenderness  which  there  was  in 
this  stern  prophet  of  the  Restoration,  and 


which  is  so  often  found  blended  with  great 
severity.  It  is  the  principal  instance  in  which 
this  obverse  of  Elijah’s  character  is  presented. 
Obedience,  tender  sympathy,  terrible  severity, 
heroic  courage,  deep  despondency — what  won¬ 
derful  elements  were  blended  into  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  character  !  Allon. 

The  chapter  is  specially  fruitful  in  distinctive 
suggestions. 

Elijah’s  whole  story,  in  keeping  with  its  be¬ 
ginning  here,  is  a  succession  of  marvels  requir¬ 
ing  a  faith  and  courage  as  marvellous.  The 
secret,  alike  of  his  boldness  and  fortitude,  is  told 
by  James  (5  : 17).  He  was  only  a  man,  but  a 
man  whose  faith  in  God’s  promise  was  habitu¬ 
ally  exercised  in  the  largest  petitions.  He  lit¬ 
erally  obeyed  the  command,  Open  thy  mouth 

wfide  and  I  will  fill  it.  B. - Is  it  any  wonder 

that  Elijah  was  strong  in  the  faith  ?  He  did  as 
he  was  told.  He  found  it  as  it  wras  promised. 
And  his  faith  grew  in  its  exercise,  as  it  always 
does.  The  flower  in  growing  turns  every  atom 
of  its  nourishment  into  its  own  substance  ; 
bringing  it  forth  again  in  its  healthful  growrth, 
its  fragrance  and  its  beauty.  So  is  it  with  faith 
in  God.  It  must  “  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on.”  It 
must  turn  the  teachings  of  the  Word  and  the 
little  incidents  of  daily  life  into  the  elements  of 
its  growth,  its  strength,  its  fragrance  and  its 
beauty.  W.  Newton. 

God  sends  prophets  and  revelations  ;  He  dis¬ 
poses  the  events  of  Providence  ;  He  discloses 
the  philosophy  of  history  ;  He  puts  men  under 
every  sort  of  probation,  that  they  may  learn 
simply  and  steadfastly  to  confide  in  Him.  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  with  the  wealth  of  the  wrorld  at 
their  feet,  made  utter  shipwreck  of  life  for 
want  of  this  faith  alone.  Elijah  became  an  im¬ 
mortal  hero  because  he  possessed  this  one  over¬ 
whelming  power.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to 
seek.  Faith  unites  men  to  God,  makes  them 
will  His  will,  and  eventually  opens  to  them  all 
His  infinite  resources.  All  things  belong  to 
believers— all,  because  they  are  Christ’s,  and 
Christ  is  God’s.  McPherson. 

A  life  of  activity  needs,  as  a  preparation  or 
as  a  counterpoise  and  restorative,  its  times  of 
retirement  and  prayerful  thought.  So  was  it 
with  Elijah  and  other  ancient  leaders  of  God’s 
people.  So  was  it  even  with  Christ,  for  His 
comfort  and  support.  The  still  hour  of  quiet 
thought  and  devout  communion  with  our  heav¬ 
enly  Father  fills  the  soul  with  light,  girds  it 
with  strength,  and  cheers  it  with  hope  and  se¬ 
rene,  glad  trust. 

In  emergencies  of  duty  and  peril  God  ade¬ 
quately  protects  and  delivers  His  servants. 
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Yet  He  requires  tlieir  endeavors  to  concur  with 
His  plans,  even  in  their  deliverances.  Elijah 
must  seek  and  keep  his  hiding-place ;  and 
change  it  too,  wThen  God  wills. 

God  provides  for  the  obedient  and  trustful  in 
all  circumstances  and  under  every  vicissitude 
of  experience.  When  He  sutlers  the  brook  to 
fail,  from  other  and  ample  resources  He  contin¬ 
ues  needful  supplies.  “Seek  first  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you.” 

God’s  ordinary  methods  of  provision,  under 
the  force  of  what  we  call  laws  of  nature,  are  in¬ 
trinsically  far  more  wonderful  than  the  peculiar 
and  occasional  method  of  miracle.  In  the  daily 
production  of  meal  and  oil  just  sufficient  for 
the  household  needs  of  the  day,  even  though 
continued  for  two  years,  there  was  far  less  of 
exertion  and  of  actual  product  than  in  the 
manifold  complicated  processes  through  which 
their  supply  had  been  wontedly  provided.  So 
that  if  the  miraculous  method  reminded  this 
little  household,  as  it  did  the  Israelites  for  forty 
years,  of  God’s  daily  bounty,  much  more  for¬ 
cibly  should  His  varied,  wide-extended  and 
vastly  complicated  natural  processes  recall  His 
abundant  goodness,  impress  the  sense  of  our 
dependence,  and  prompt  the  assured  expecta¬ 
tion  of  full  answer  to  our  habitual  petition, 
“  Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread.” 

Trial  and  suffering,  whether  visited  upon  a 
nation  or  an  individual,  are  mercifully  designed 
to  recall  a  forgotten  God,  to  impress  a  sense  of 
guilt,  to  awaken  the  desire  and  prompt  the 
purpose  of  return  to  an  unforgetting,  loving 

Father.  B. - If  we  were  never  afflicted  on 

account  of  sin,  we  should  soon  cease  to  feel  its 
evil  nature.  God  has,  therefore,  connected 
misery  with  sin,  and  the  children  of  God,  when 
afflicted,  are  reminded  of  sin  as  the  cause  ; 
while  they  are  also  led  to  search  out  their  own 
sin  in  particular,  and  to  inquire  why  their 
affliction  came  upon  them.  Thus  the  widow 
asked  Elijah,  “  Why  hast  thou  brought  my  sin 
to  remembrance  ?”  R.  Hall. 

Two  unsurpassed  illustrations  are  here  re¬ 
corded  of  the  prevalent  might  of  believing  im¬ 
portunate  prayer.  It  “  turns  the  key  of  the 
clouds,”  first  to  close  and  afterward  to  open 
their  treasures,  and  it  brings  back  the  dead  to 
life. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  Christ  endorses 
the  truth  of  this  history.  He  refers  to  the  shut¬ 
ting  of  the  heavens  for  three  years  and  six 
months,  and  the  consequent  famine.  He  also 
affirms  that  Elijah  was  “sent  to  a  woman  of 
Sarepta,  that  was  a  widow”  (Luke  4  :  25,  26). 


B. - The  reference  of  our  Lord  to  this  history 

shows  these  three  things  :  that  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  Elijah  was  a  distinguishing  honor  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  that  it  proved 
of  real  spiritual  benefit  to  her,  and  that  it  im¬ 
plied  that  God  had  purposes  of  grace  beyond 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Israel,  unbelieving  as  it 
was — in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  that  He  was 
not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the 
Gentiles  (Rom.  3  :  29).  May  we  not  go  a  step 
farther  and  see  in  this  mission  of  Elijah  to  and 
entertainment  by  a  heathen  widow  an  anticipa¬ 
tion  at  least  of  the  announcement  of  that  “  King¬ 
dom  of  God,”  in  its  world- wide  bearing,  which 
formed  part  of  the  message  of  his  antitype, 
John  the  Baptist?  A.  E. 

The  mission  of  God  is  wider  than  we  think. 
Children  of  God  are  to  be  found  scattered  where, 
left  to  ourselves,  we  should  hardly  seek  for 
them.  There  is  a  covenant  beyond  the  cove¬ 
nant.  There  are  those  who  are  “  of  God,”  who 
are  “  of  the  truth,”  in  scenes  where  we  imag¬ 
ine  that  those  only  are  to  be  met  with  who  are 
the  children  of  idolatry  and  falsehood.  No  one 
can  rightly  do  the  work  of  God,  even  in  any 
limited  sphere  in  which  he  may  have  been 
placed,  until  he  has  learned  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wider  than  that  sphere,  and  that  to  the 
establishment  of  the  wider,  not  the  narrower, 
all  the  plans  of  God  ultimately  tend.  We  can¬ 
not  worship  truly  in  the  temple  built  with 
hands  unless  we  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  temple  built  without  hands.  We  cannot 
really  love  our  neighbor  unless  we  own  a  neigh¬ 
bor  in  every  child  of  Adam.  And  we  cannot 
successfully  serve  the  Israel  of  God  unless  we 
feel  that  those  as  yet  beyond  that  Israel  are  also 
the  objects  of  our  heavenly  Father’s  love,  and 
that  He  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  les¬ 
son  thus  impressed  upon  Elijah  by  his  being 
sent  to  Zarephath  was  one  of  infinite  impor¬ 
tance,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  great  truth  every¬ 
where  imbedded  in  the  Old  Testament,  though 
not  clearly  seen  in  every  age,  that  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  was  also  the  God 
of  the  whole  earth,  and  that  His  salvation  was 
from  the  beginning  designed  to  be  universal. 
W.  M. 


Admitting  the  historic  occurrence  of  miracles, 
those  recorded  in  the  history  of  Elijah  are  in 
singular  harmony  with  the  general  plan  and 
purpose  of  miracles  as  the  outward  material 
sign  and  signal  of  prophetic  character  and  mis¬ 
sion  ;  as  also  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
crisis  with  which  Elijah’s  mission  was  connect- 
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ed.  The  Old  Testament  history  has  naturally 
and  necessarily  its  crises  of  miracle,  as  in  the 
two  great  distinctive  missions  of  Moses  and 
Elijah.  That  these  should  be  signalized  by 
special  miracle  is  only  in  harmony  with  the  en¬ 
tire  conception.  All  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Elijah  have  a  significant  religious  purpose. 
They  are  in  harmony  with  their  occasions,  and 
they  are  incorporated  in  a  history  of  remarkable 
simplicity,  directness,  and  elevation.  If  the 
historic  character  of  the  miraculous  be  admitted 
at  all,  the  miracles  wrought  by  Elijah  carry  the 
presumption  of  singular  congruity.  Alton. 

In  the  Bible  even  the  supernatural — we  may 
say  it  without  a  paradox — is  most  natural.  It 
is  in  such  true  keeping  with  the  times,  with  the 
events  and  doctrines  it  attests,  with  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  historical  circumstances  as  they  are 
narrated,  that  we  almost  lose  the  feeling  of  the 
supernatural  in  the  admirable  harmony  and 
consistency  of  the  ideas  and  scenes  presented. 
It  seems  to  be  just  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 


pected  ;  it  would  be  strange  that  it  should  be 
otherwise  ;  the  marvellous  here  is  the  presump¬ 
tive,  the  extraordinary  becomes  the  easy  of  be¬ 
lief.  The  supernatural  assumes  the  familiar 
appearance  of  the  natural,  and  God’s  coming 
down  to  us  and  speaking  to  us  seem  less  incredi¬ 
ble  than  that  far-off  silence  which,  though  so 
unbroken  for  our  sense,  is  so  perplexing  and 
unaccountable  to  our  reason.  T.  L. 

In  comparing  the  raisings  of  the  dead  on  the 
part  of  the  Saviour  with  those  of  the  prophets 
on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  apostles  on 
the  other,  there  comes  into  view  a  remarkable 
distinction  as  well  as  a  beautiful  agreement. 
The  Saviour’s  raisings  of  the  dead  are  attended 
with  an  exalted  composure  and  majesty,  and 
an  acting  from  His  own  completeness  of  might, 
before  which  there  wholly  vanishes  that  tension 
and  strain  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  which 
we  observe,  more  or  less,  in  the  prophets  and 
apostles.  What  to  us  appears  supernatural,  for 
Him  appears  the  highest  nature.  Van  0 


Section  10. 

ELIJAH  AT  CARMEL. 

1  Kings  18  : 1-46. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  many  days,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Elijah,  in  the 

2  third  year,  saying,  Go,  shew  thyself  unto  Ahab  ;  and  I  will  send  rain  upon  the  earth.  And 

3  Elijah  went  to  shew  himself  unto  Ahab.  And  the  famine  was  sore  in  Samaria.  And  Ahab 

4  called  Obadiah,  which  was  over  the  household.  (Now  Obadiali  feared  the  Lord  greatly  ; 
for  it  was  so,  when  Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  that  Obadiah  took  an  hundred 

5  prophets,  and  hid  them  by  fifty  in  a  cave,  and  fed  them  with  bread  and  water.)  And  Ahab 
said  unto  Obadiah,  Go  through  the  land,  unto  all  the  fountains  of  water,  and  unto  all  the 
brooks  :  peradventure  we  may  find  grass  and  save  the  horses  and  mules  alive,  that  we  lose 

6  not  all  the  beasts.  So  they  divided  the  land  between  them  to  pass  throughout  it :  Ahab 

7  went  one  way  by  himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another  way  by  himself.  And  as  Obadiah 
was  in  the  way,  behold,  Elijah  met  him  :  and  he  knew  him,  and  fell  on  his  face,  and  said, 

8  Is  it  thou,  my  lord  Elijah  ?  And  he  answered  him,  It  is  I :  go,  tell  thy  lord,  Behold,  Elijah 

9  is  here.  And  he  said,  Wherein  have  I  sinned,  that  thou  wouldest  deliver  thy  servant  into 

10  the  hand  of  Ahab,  to  slay  me  ?  As  the  Lord  thy  God  livetli,  there  is  no  nation  or  kingdom, 
whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee  :  and  when  they  said,  He  is  not  here,  he  took 

11  an  oath  of  the  kingdom  and  nation,  that  they  found  thee  not.  And  now  thou  sayest,  Go,  tell 

12  thy  lord,  Behold,  Elijah  is  here.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  as  soon  as  I  am  gone  from  thee, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  carry  thee  whither  I  know  not ;  and  so  when  I  come  and  tell 
Ahab,  and  he  cannot  find  thee,  he  shall  slay  me  ;  but  I  thy  servant  fear  the  Lord  from  my 

13  youth.  Was  it  not  told  my  lord  wliat  I  did  when  Jezebel  slew  the  prophets  of  the  Lord, 
how  I  hid  an  hundred  men  of  the  Lord’s  prophets  by  fifty  in  a  cave,  and  fed  them  with 

14  bread  and  water  ?  And  now  thou  sayest,  Go,  tell  thy  lord,  Behold,  Elijah  is  here:  and  he 

15  shall  slay  me.  And  Elijah  said,  As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  I  will 
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16  surely  shew  myself  unto  him  to-day.  So  Obadiah  went  to  meet  Ahab,  and  told  him  :  and 

17  Ahab  went  to  meet  Elijah.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  saw  Elijah,  that  Ahab  said 

18  unto  him,  Is  it  thou,  thou  troubler  of  Israel  ?  And  he  answered,  I  have  not  troubled  Israel ; 
but  thou,  and  thy  father’s  house,  in  that  ye  have  forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 

19  and  thou  hast  followed  the  Baalim.  Now  therefore  send,  and  gather  to  me  all  Israel  unto 
mount  Carmel,  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  prophets  of  the 

20  Asherali  four  hundred,  which  eat  at  Jezebel’s  table.  So  Ahab  sent  unto  all  the  children  of 


21  Israel,  and  gathered  the  prophets  together  unto  mount  Carmel.  And  Elijah  came  near  unto 
all  the  people,  and  said,  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  if  the  Lord  be  God,  follow 

22  him  :  but  if  Bail,  then  follow  him.  And  the  people  answered  him  not  a  word.  Then  said 
Elijah  unto  the  people,  I,  even  I  only,  am  left  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  ;  but  Baal’s  prophets 

28  are  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Let  them  therefore  give  us  two  bullocks ;  and  let  them 
choose  one  bullock  for  themselves,  and  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  lay  it  on  the  wood,  and  put  no 

24  fire  under :  and  I  will  dress  the  other  bullock,  and  lay  it  on  the  wood,  and  put  no  fire  under. 
And  call  ye  on  the  name  of  your  god,  and  I  will  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  and  the  God 
that  answereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  God.  And  all  the  people  answered  and  said,  It  is  well 

25  spoken.  And  Elijah  said  unto  the  prophets  of  Baal,  Choose  you  one  bullock  for  yourselves, 
and  dress  it  first ;  for  ye  are  many  ;  and  call  on  the  name  of  your  god,  but  put  no  fire  under. 

26  And  they  took  the  bullock  which  was  given  them,  and  they  dressed  it,  and  called  on  the 
name  of  Baal  from  morning  even  until  noon,  saying,  O  Baal,  hear  us.  But  there  was  no 

27  voice,  nor  any  that  answered.  And  they  leaped  about  the  altar  which  was  made.  And  it 
came  to  passat  noon,  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said,  Cry  aloud  :  for  he  is  a  god  ;  either  he 
is  musing,  or  he  is  gone  aside,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  perad venture  he  sleepeth,  and  must 

28  be  awaked.  And  they  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves  after  their  manner  with  knives  and 

29  lances,  till  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them.  And  it  was  so,  when  midday  was  past,  that  they 
prophesied  until  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  evening  oblation  ;  but  there  was  neither  voice, 

80  nor  any  to  answer,  nor  any  that  regarded.  And  Elijah  said  unto  all  the  people,  Come  near 
unto  me  ;  and  all  the  people  came  near  unto  him.  And  he  repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord 

31  that  was  thrown  down.  And  Elijah  took  twrelve  stones,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  unto  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord  came,  saying,  Israel  shall  be 

32  thy  name.  And  with  the  stones  he  built  an  altar  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  he  made  a 

33  trench  about  the  altar,  as  great  as  would  contain  two  measures  of  seed.  And  he  put  the 

34  wood  in  order,  and  cut  the  bullock  in  pieces,  and  laid  it  on  the  wood.  And  he  said,  Fill 
four  barrels  witli  water,  and  pour  it  on  the  burnt  offering,  and  on  the  wood.  And  he  said,  Do 
it  the  second  time  ;  and  they  did  it  the  second  time.  And  he  said,  Do  it  the  third  time  ;  and 

35  they  did  it  the  third  time.  And  the  water  ran  round  about  the  altar  ;  and  lie  filled  the  trench 

36  also  with  water.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  evening  oblation,  that 
Elijah  the  prophet  came  near,  and  said,  O  Lord,  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Israel, 
let  it  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel,  and  that  I  am  thy  servant,  and  that  I 

37  have  done  all  these  things  at  thy  word.  Hear  me,  O  Lord,  hear  me,  that  this  people  may 

38  know  that  thou,  Lord,  art  God,  and  that  thou  hast  turned  their  heart  back  again.  Then  the 
fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed  the  burnt  offering,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the 

39  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench.  And  when  all  the  people  saw  it,  they 

40  fell  on  their  faces  :  and  they  said,  The  Lord,  he  is  God  ;  the  Lord,  he  is  God.  And  Elijah 
said  unto  them,  Take  the  prophets  of  Baal  ;  let  not  one  of  them  escape.  And  they  took 

41  them  :  and  Elijah  brought  them  down  to  the  brook  Kishon,  and  slew  them  there.  And 
Elijah  said  unto  Ahab,  Get  thee  up,  eat  and  drink  ;  for  there  is  the  sound  of  abundance  of 

42  rain.  So  Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  to  drink.  And  Elijah  went  up  to  the  top  of  Carmel  ; 

43  and  he  bowed  himself  dowm  upon  the  earth,  and  put  his  face  between  his  knees.  And  he 
said  to  his  servant,  Go  up  now,  look  toward  the  sea.  And  he  went  up,  and  looked,  and  said. 

44  There  is  nothing.  And  he  said,  Go  again  seven  times.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh 
time,  that  he  said,  Behold,  there  arisetli  a  cloud  out  of  the  sea,  as  small  as  a  man’s  hand. 
And  he  said,  Go  up,  say  unto  Ahab,  Make  ready  thy  chariot,  and  get  thee  down,  that  the 

45  rain  stop  thee  not.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  a  little  while,  that  the  heaven  grewT  black  with 

46  clouds  and  wind,  and  there  was  a  great  rain.  And  Ahab  rode,  and  went  to  Jezreel.  And  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  Elijah  ;  and  he  girded  up  his  loins,  and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the 


entrance  of  Jezreel. 
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Introductory.  The  preparatory  work  of  the 
famine  had  now  been  accomplished  in  the 
hearts  of  king  and  people.  Ample  proof  had 
been  afforded  in  their  fearful  experience.  They 
had  abundant  reason  now  to  know  that  Jeho¬ 
vah,  the  God  of  their  fathers,  incontestably  and 
absolutely  controlled  the  clouds  of  heaven  and 
all  the  processes  of  nature.  They  might  have 
inferred  that  to  Him,  and  not  to  Baal,  pertained 
all  creative,  sustaining  and  reproductive  might ; 
that  He  mode  the  sun  to  shine,  and  that  as  and 
when  He  would  He  gathered  the  clouds  and 
bade  them  dispense  the  rain.  In  the  thought 
of  the  thoughtful  among  the  people  there  must 
have  been  some  realization  of  their  grave  offence 
against  this  living  omnipotent  God  ;  an  offence 
of  which  their  protracted  suffering  was  the 
consequence  and  the  punishment.  Ahab,  too, 
beside  the  terrible  experience  in  which  he  and 
his  court  had  shared,  in  addition  to  these  les¬ 
sons  that  the  people  had  learned,  had  been  fur¬ 
ther  prepared  for  coming  events.  His  search 
for  the  prophet,  even  through  all  neighboring 
kingdoms,  had  been  vain.  He  had  been  utterly 
foiled  in  his  murderous  purpose  against  Elijah. 
Meanwhile  the  prophet’s  word  had  been  un¬ 
varyingly  fulfilled  season  after  season  and  year 
after  year.  It  must  now  have  impressed  even 
his  haughty  heart  that  Jehovah  had  indeed 
spoken  by  Elijah,  and  that  Jehovah  had  pro¬ 
tected  his  brave,  true  servant.  So  the  pur¬ 
posed  preparative  work  of  the  famine  was  now 
complete.  B. 

History  is  a  record  of  great  epochs.  An  in¬ 
dividual,  a  nation,  or  a  church  is  estimated  by 
what  it  is  at  its  greatest.  We  judge  Greece  by 
the  age  of  Pericles,  Rome  by  the  age  of  Au¬ 
gustus  ;  they  are  not  the  common  acts  of  a  life, 
or  the  common  lives  of  a  nation,  but  their  great¬ 
est  acts  and  lives,  which  determine  its  place 
and  power.  The  age  of  Elijah  was  such  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Israel  ;  it  was  part  of  a 
manifold  development  of  which  itself  was  the 
crown.  His  personality  is  as  distinct,  as  great, 
and  as  influential  as  that  of  any  character  in 
the  history  of  Israel,  Moses  only  excepted.  His 
individuality  is  so  marked  and  unique  that 
while  there  is  but  little  in  common  between 
him  and  Samuel  and  David,  he  claims  equal 
rank  with  both,  and  there  is  no  other  to  be 
named  with  them.  The  dramatic  character  and 
conditions  of  his  appearance  and  work  make 
him  in  some  respects  a  more  remarkable  person¬ 
age  than  either.  By  his  individual  prophetic 
power  he  arrested  the  idolatrous  course  and 
revolutionized  the  religious  character  of  the 
entire  nation.  He  found  Ahab  and  Jezebel 


bent  upon  the  establishment  of  idolatry,  and 
the  theistic  feeling  of  the  people  so  utterly  de¬ 
cayed  that  he  thought  it  extinct.  By  his  sin¬ 
gle  word,  lofty,  uncompromising,  and  authori¬ 
tative,  he  defeated  the  strenuous  policy  of  the 
weak  king  and  his  able,  subtle,  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  wife,  and  turned  the  entire  tide  of  national 
feeling,  recalling  the  people  for  the  time  to  re¬ 
pentance,  and  to  the  renewed  acknowledgment 
of  Jehovah.  The  entire  conception  of  the  man, 
his  grandeur  of  character,  his  heroic  achieve¬ 
ments,  his  dauntless  fidelity,  and  the  dramatic 
form  and  romantic  coloring  of  his  history,  have 
no  parallel  in  literature.  We  have  only  to  re¬ 
call  the  equally  detailed  histories  of  Samuel  and 
Elisha  to  realize  how  much  deeper  and  more 
vivid  the  impression  which  Elijah  makes,  how 
much  more  heroic  and  potent  his  prophetic 
force.  AUon. 

1-4.  Three  years  and  a  half  had  elapsed 
since  the  sudden  appearance  and  startling  pre¬ 
diction  of  Elijah  to  Ahab.  God’s  time  had 
come  to  send  rain  upon  the  dry  and  barren  soil 
of  Israel.  We  have  already  learned  (from 
James  5  :  17)  what  part  Elijah’s  intercession 
had  in  the  sending,  as  his  prayer  had  in  the 
withholding.  But  God  will  put  honor  on  the 
prophet  by  making  good  his  word  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  king  and  people.  Therefore  the 
command,  “  Go,  show  thyself  to  Ahab.”  Al¬ 
ways  obedient,  the  prophet  leaves  his  quiet 
home  at  Sarepta,  and  fearlessly  goes  to  find  the 
king.  Readily  and  speedily  is  Ahab  found 
through  another  of  those  divinely  ordered  co¬ 
incidences  of  which  the  Bible  history  and  every 
personal  life  is  full.  B. 

3.  Over  the  household.  It  is  scarcely 
less  strange  to  find  Ahab  employing  Obadiah 
than  to  find  Obadiah  serving  under  Ahab. 
Whether  he  knew  of  Obadiah’s  faith  may  be 
uncertain,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  he  had 
proved  his  fidelity.  It  was  because  Obadiah 
was  “  faithful  in  all  his  house”  that  he  was  re¬ 
tained  in  this  position.  It  was  not  to  Allah’s 
interest  to  have  a  Baal-worsliipper  at  the  head 
of  his  retainers.  Bad  men  do  not  care  to  be 
served  by  their  kind.  They  pay  piety  and 
probity  the  compliment — such  as  it  is — of  en¬ 
couraging  it  in  their  dependents  and  children. 

4.  Only  the  power  of  God  could  keep  men  holy 
in  Ahab’ s  or  Nero's  palace.  Coleridge  has  some¬ 
where  said  that  there  are  two  classes  of  Chris¬ 
tian  evidences— Christianity  and  Christendom  ; 
the  system  in  itself,  its  pure  morality,  its  be¬ 
neficent  teachings,  and  its  results,  its  conquests, 
and  achievements  in  the  world.  For  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  the  power  of  human  nature  to 
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work  the  moral  changes  which  Christianity  has 
wrought  either  to  convert  men  or  to  preserve 
them  from  falling. 

If  men  could  be  saints  in  Ahab's  and  Nero's 
palace,  they  may  be  saints  anywhere.  How  con¬ 
stantly  do  men  plead  the  adverse  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed  as  a  reason  why  they 
cannot  serve  G-od  !  Sometimes  it  is  a  godless 
street  or  wicked  hamlet  ;  sometimes  it  is  an 
irreligious  household  or  infidel  workshop  ;  or 
their  trade  is  such,  their  employers  or  associates 
are  such,  that  they  cannot  live  a  godly  life. 
But  the  example  of  Obadiah,  the  example  of 
those  saints  of  the  PraBtorium,  convicts  them  of 
untruth  and  of  cowardice.  They  cannot  have 
greater  temptations  or  fiercer  persecutions  than 
befell  those  Roman  Christians.  If  they  proved 
steadfast  and  lived  in  sweetness  and  purity, 
which  of  us  cannot  do  the  same  wherever  we 
may  be  placed?  Hammond. 

Take  history  through  and  through,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  men  and  women  who  have 
most  devoutly  and  honestly  feared  God  have 
done  most  to  defend  and  save  the  countries  in 
which  they  lived.  They  have  made  little  noise, 
but  their  influence  has  silently  penetrated  the 
national  life,  and  secured  for  the  land  the  loving 
and  mighty  care  of  God.  Where  the  spiritual 
life  is  profound  and  real,  the  social  and  political 
influence  is  correspondingly  vital  and  benefi¬ 
cent.  A  hidden  work  is  continually  going  on  ; 
the  people  in  the  shade  are  strengthening  the 
social  foundation.  J.  P. 

5,  6.  The  search  for  grass  throughout  the  land 
by  Ahab  and  Obadiah.  They  had  divided  the 
land  in  an  endeavor  to  “  find  grass  to  save”  the 
remnant  of  the  king’s  horses  and  mules.  Oba¬ 
diah  was  the  chief  steward  in  charge  of  the 
royal  household,  and,  as  his  name  purports,  was 
a  servant  of  Jehovah.  Him  only,  it  would  seem, 
Ahab  could  trust  to  share  with  himself  in  mak¬ 
ing  careful  and  thorough  search  for  this  greatly 
needed  food.  They  had  departed  probably 
from  Jezreel,  where  Ahab  had  built  a  palace, 
in  which  he  spent  much  of  his  time. 

7-16.  The  meeting  and  interview  of  Elijah 
with  Obadiah.  This  must  have  occurred  soon 
after  the  parting  of  Obadiah  from  Ahab,  and 
not  far  from  Jezreel.  For  on  the  same  day 
Obadiah  overtook  Ahab,  and  the  king  returned 
to  meet  Elijah,  who  had  awaited  his  coming. 
The  meeting  of  the  prophet  with  the  steward 
was  not  an  accident,  but  a  prearranged  provi¬ 
dence.  So  is  every  minute  conjunction  of 
events  through  which  the  casual  every-day 
meetings  of  men  are  brought  about.  This  is 
the  true  idea  and  meaning  of  providence.  It  is 


God’s  purpose  carried  out  in  all  actual  events. 
Obadiah  at  once  recognized  Elijah  ;  partly  per¬ 
haps  by  his  strange  mantle  of  skins,  but  more 
by  the  lofty  demeanor  of  the  prophet  of  God. 
With  a  reverence  befitting  a  kingly  presence, 

he  salutes  him  with  a  kingly  title.  “  Art  thou 

* 

here,  my  lord  Elijah?”  In  his  reply  the 
prophet  transfers  the  title  to  Ahab.  “  Tell 
him  who  is  thy  lord  that  Elijah  awaits  him 
here.” 

The  main  point  of  the  steward’s  rejoinder 
(verses  9-14)  is  the  fear  lest  Elijah  might  not 
remain  there  to  be  found  of  Ahab,  and  so  the 
king’s  wrath  would  be  turned  against  Obadiah, 
for  failing  to  apprehend  the  prophet.  For  well 
he  knew  how  intense  was  Ahab’s  desire  to  find 
Elijah.  This  he  declares  to  the  prophet.  He 
tells  him  how  Ahab  has  caused  search  for  him 
to  be  made  among  the  neighboring  kingdoms 
of  Tyre  and  Moab,  and  even  in  Judah.  To 
bring  Ahab  there  to  be  disappointed  was  to  en¬ 
sure  his  own  destruction.  Obadiah  did  not 
doubt  Elijah’s  word,  but  simply  thought  that 
God  might  direct  him  to  go  elsewhere,  so  that 
Ahab  would  not  find  him.  For  this  had  been 
the  case  already,  in  his  sudden  appearance  at 
and  disappearance  from  the  palace.  But  to  as¬ 
sure  Elijah  that  his  hesitation  in  bearing  the 
message  to  Ahab  did  not  come  from  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  serve  Jehovah  or  His  prophet  even  at 
great  personal  risk,  Obadiah  affirms  his  life-long 
loyalty  to  the  God  of  Israel.  And  he  simply 
states  how,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  he 
had  rescued  a  hundred  of  the  Lord's  prophets 
from  the  murderous  pursuit  of  the  fierce,  vin¬ 
dictive  Jezebel. 

The  prophets  here  referred  to  were  men  whom 
God  had  raised  up  in  considerable  numbers 
from  time  to  time,  as  successors  of  those  origi¬ 
nally  trained  in  the  schools  of  Samuel.  They 
did  not,  like  Samuel,  prophesy  or  offer  sacrifice, 
nor  were  they  entrusted  with  special  messages 
or  errands  from  Jehovah.  Their  office  was  of  a 
more  private  nature.  They  read  and  expound¬ 
ed  the  law  and  the  ways  of  the  Lord  to  indi¬ 
viduals  and  families  who  retained  their  inteari- 
ty  and  loyalty  to  Him.  And  it  was  through 
their  fidelity  to  this  trust  that  even  in  these 
times  of  universal  and  aggravated  wickedness 
there  remained  yet  in  Israel  seven  thousand  who 
had  not  boived  the  knee  to  Baal.  These  faithful 
ministers  Jezebel  sought  to  destroy,  and  many 
of  them  she  had  slaughtered.  A  hundred  of 
them,  Obadiah,  who  knew  them  well  and  had 
been  taught  by  them,  had  saved  from  the 
slaughter.  Obadiah’s  present  fear,  though 
standing  out  in  such  marked  contrast  with  Eli- 
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jail’s  fearlessness,  argues  nothing  against  the 
reality  of  his  faith.  The  crisis  of  peril  was  so 
great  that,  like  Peter  in  the  high  priest’s  hall, 
his  courage  was  for  the  time  overcome  by  it. 
He  needed  only  the  assurance,  which  Elijah 
gave  him  at  once,  confirming  it  with  an  oath, 
to  convince  him  that  the  prophet’s  direction  was 
the  Lord’s  will.  And  instantly,  without  an¬ 
other  word,  he  went  to  overtake  Ahab,  and 
bear  the  message  of  Elijah.  “  And  Ahab  went 
to  meet  Elijah.” 

The  form  of  oath  (verse  15)  used  by  Elijah, 
As  the  Lord  of  Hosts  Uveth,  frequently  repeated 
in  the  subsequent  Old  Testament  history,  en¬ 
folds  truths  of  exceeding  sublimity  and  com¬ 
fort.  Transcendently  incomparable  with  the 
armies  of  earth,  the  Hosts  of  heaven  are  ever  in 
array  before  their  King,  and  ever  ready  for  the 
protection  or  deliverance  of  those  who  repre¬ 
sent  Him  and  His  cause  among  men.  This  was 
the  thought  that  inspired  and  sustained  the 
soul  of  Elijah,  the  thought  that  may  well  in¬ 
spire  and  sustain  the  heart  of  every  true  and 
faithful  servitor  of  the  Lord  of  the  heavenly 
Hosts.  As  He  Uveth ,  said  the  devoted  prophet, 
expressing  an  assurance  that  needed  no  evi¬ 
dence,  that  admitted  no  question.  To  our 
hearts,  cherishing  the  same  comforting  assur¬ 
ance,  comes  in  later  times  that  more  cheering 
and  satisfying  utterance  of  Jehovah  Jesus,  Be¬ 
cause  I  lire,  ye  shall  live  also !  The  further 
phrase,  “before  whom  I  stand,”  repeated  in 
verse  15,  well  expresses  the  prophet’s  habitual 
attitude  of  soul.  Ever  consciously  in  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  presence,  ever  mindful  of  that  presence, 
ever  desiring  and  seeking  to  know  His  will, 
and  ever  ready  and  glad  to  execute  that  will, 
this  was  Elijah’s  habit  of  mind  and  heart. 
And  this  is  the  true  abiding  state  of  every 
faithful  believer  and  trustful  follower  of  the 
sustaining,  faithful  Jehovah  Jesus,  our  God 
and  Saviour.  B. 

10.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with 
the  people,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
no  salutary  result  had  been  produced  in  the 
mind  of  the  king.  Hone  knew  so  well  as  he 
why  the  suffering  had  been  sent  ;  but  he  closed 
his  heart  against  conviction,  and  with  the  vain 
folly  of  persecutors  in  every  age,  he  sought  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  those  who  had 
warned  him  of  approaching  punishment  instead 
of  repenting  of  the  sin  by  which  the  punish¬ 
ment  had  been  provoked.  He  made  every 
effort  to  discover  the  hiding-place  of  Elijah. 
W.  M. 

12.  One  sentence  which  Ahab’s  chamberlain 
uttered  to  Elijah  helps  us  in  a  measure  to  un¬ 


derstand  Obadiali’s  constancy  to  the  ancient  re¬ 
ligion  of  Israel,  “  I,  thy  servant,  fear  the  Lord 
from  my  youth.”  Ahab  and  his  fellow-idola¬ 
ters  had  much  to  contend  against  ere  Obadiah 
could  be  perverted.  The  earliest  impressions 
are  commonly  the  most  lasting.  Principles 
firmly  rooted  in  childhood  or  early  youth  will 
be  torn  up  by  no  ordinary  tempest,  and  may 
even  withstand  the  violence  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  storm.  M.  J. 

15.  The  distinctive  inspiration  of  Elijah  was 
religious  conviction  and  sentiment,  and  not 
mere  patriotism.  Against  all  the  organized 
powers  and  social  forces  of  his  age  he  stands  in 
the  simple  might  of  his  religious  convictions. 
Through  all  history  no  inspiration  has  been  so 
mighty.  The  impelling  and  sustaining  force 
of  patriotism,  of  natural  affection  even,  gives 
place  to  that  of  religion.  The  sense  of  Divine 
supremacy,  the  depth  and  sanctity  of  religious 
feeling,  and  the  strength  of  religious  convic¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  consciousness  of  a  Di¬ 
vine  commission,  and  the  involuntary  reverence 
inspired  by  it,  have  over  and  over  again  made 
weak  and  solitary  men  revolutionary  powers  in 
society.  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah,  Jere¬ 
miah,  Daniel,  Peter,  Paul,  are  among  the  in¬ 
stances  in  sacred  story  ;  Athanasius,  Ambrose, 
Mahomet,  Huss,  Wycliffe,  Savonarola,  Luther, 
“  the  solitary  monk  that  shook  the  world,” 
Calvin,  John  Knox,  are  among  those  of  later 
religious  history.  Among  them  Elijah,  al¬ 
though  not  the  first,  is  perhaps  the  supreme  in¬ 
stance.  No  man  ever  fought  the  battle  of  God 
against  greater  odds  or  under  more  arduous 
conditions,  or  achieved  a  more  signal  and  mo¬ 
mentous  victory.  No  inspiration  that  human 
experience  knows  is  so  noble  and  strong  and 
irresistible  as  religious  inspiration,  and  the  purer 
the  religious  faith  the  greater  is  its  power. 

16.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  Elijah  who 
summons  Ahab  to  the  interview  which  follows  ; 
and  that  under  the  pressure  of  terrible  necessi¬ 
ty,  as  well  as  of  the  awe  which  the  prophetic 
and  religious  character  of  Elijah  produced 
upon  him,  and  urged  by  Obadiah,  he  at  once 
complies.  Elijah’s  lofty  message  is,  “  Behold, 
Elijah  is  here.”  “  And  Ahab  went  to  meet 
Elijah.”  Allon. 

17.  18.  The  meeting  of  the  false-hearted  king 
and  the  true-hearted  prophet.  It  was  a  meeting 
of  two  strong-willed  spirits,  the  one  hardened 
by  his  own  multiplied  iniquities,  the  other 
girded  by  the  might  of  truth  and  of  unswerv¬ 
ing  devotion  to  the  will  of  Jehovah.  Yet  the 
guilty  king  dares  to  assume  the  side  of  right  in 
charging  evil  upon  God’s  prophet.  Is  it  thou, 
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he  asks,  thou  trouble r  of  Israel  f  His  question 
shows  an  utterly  unhumble  heart,  a  persistent 
strength  of  rebellious  will  that  indicates  great 
natural  force  of  character.  Ahab  was  not  the 
pliant  man,  the  wife-ruled  monarch,  so  often 
mistakenly  represented.  The  tremendous  charge 
involved  in  his  bold  question  to  the  prophet 
was  the  natural  utterance  of  a  stern,  haughty, 
thoroughly  self-willed  man.  But  Elijah’s  an¬ 
swer  reveals  a  nature  of  even  sterner  structure 
— a  will  of  even  greater  strength,  re-enforced 
by  a  Divine  power  and  sustained  by  a  conscious 
Divine  inspiration.  Sharply,  without  any  form 
of  deference,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  he  hurls 
back  the  infamous  charge  upon  the  conscience 
of  the  man.  As  with  the  voice  and  authority 
of  God,  the  King  of  kings,  he  denounces  this 
royal  blasphemer  as  the  Aclian,  the  real  troubler 
of  God’s  people,  Israel.  Thou  and  thy  father's 
house  have  brought  these  terrible  calamities 
upon  the  nation  !  And  as  distinctly  he  de¬ 
nounces  the  stupendous  sin  of  sins,  because  of 
which  these  fearful  judgments  had  been 
wrought.  Ye  have  forsaken  the  Commandments 
of  the  Lord,  and  thou  (concentrating  the  whole 
crime  upon  Ahab  himself)  hast  followed  Baalim  ! 
As  Samuel  with  Saul,  Nathan  with  David, 
John  with  Herod,  and  Paul  with  Felix,  so  Eli¬ 
jah  deals  personally  with  the  man,  the  royal 
sinner,  Ahab.  Thou  hast  overthrown  the  al¬ 
tars  and  worship  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  God 
of  Israel  !  Thou  hast  defiled  the  heart  of  thy 
people  by  bringing  in  the  abominations  and 
corruptions  of  Baal-worship  !  Conscious  guilt 
seals  the  monarch’s  lips.  No  word  of  reply 
does  he  utter  then  or  afterward.  Admitting 
the  truth  of  Elijah’s  burning  words,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  all  hope  of  help  for  himself  and  his 
people  must  come  through  this  prophet  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  he  silently  listens  to  the  command  that 
follows.  And  without  word  of  demur,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  obey  it.  B. 

18.  Yes,  here  was  the  arch-sinner  and  true 
troubler  of  Israel,  and  not  he  who  was  the  mere 
voice  of  the  Divine  rebuke  and  judgment. 
Elijah  denounced  the  sin,  but  Ahab  committed 
it  ;  Elijah  announced  the  coming  drought,  but 
Ahab  provoked  the  scourge  ;  Elijah  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Divine  curse,  but  Ahab’s  crimes 
deserved  and  compelled  it.  There  are  many 
who  falsely  conceive  the  source  of  trouble,  and 
many  more  who  falsely  represent  it.  Pierson. 

19-‘29.  For  sublime  heroism  of  trust  and 
deed,  nothing  in  human  history  can  match  this 
prophet  of  God  in  this  ever -memorable  scene. 
Among  the  grander  triumphs  of  faith  recount¬ 
ed  in  the  paean  of  Ileb.  11  none  can  surpass  the 


story  of  this  intense,  unfaltering,  mighty  spirit. 
Few  can  dqual  his  entireness  of  consecration  to 
Jehovah,  and  his  complete  devotion  to  his 
strange,  great  mission.  Remember  the  bur¬ 
dening  conviction  resting  on  his  heart,  that  he 
alone  was  left  of  all  the  Lord’s  ministers  ;  and 
that  there  were  none  of  all  the'  people  who 
would  avow  themselves  on  the  Lord’s  side. 
Jealous,  lie  was,  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  yet 
grieving  over  the  guilt  and  peril  of  Israel. 
Thus  alone  and  thus  burdened,  he  yet  quietly 
confronts  an  angry  king,  a  hating  priesthood, 
and  an  unfriendly  people.  "Panoplied  only 
with  truth  and  fealty  to  God,  he  stands  before 
the  vast  host  with  a  calmness,  a  dignity,  and 
an  undaunted  courage  that  evinced  true  royal¬ 
ty  of  soul,  and  the  most  absolute,  sublime  trust 
in  Jehovah.  And  he  stands  avowedly  for  God. 
Jehovah’s  controversy  with  His  people,  in 
mercy  prolonged  from  age  to  age,  Elijah  con¬ 
ducts  in  this  eventful  issue  as  the  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  advocate  and  champion. 

19,  *20.  Israel  convened  at  Carmel  by  Ahab, 
at  Elijah's  direction.  Mount  Carmel  is  a  high 
ridge,  running  sixteen  miles  southeast  from  the 
sea,  with  an  elevation  of  six  hundred  to  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  feet.  It  forms  the  principal 
western  boundary  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon.  About  four  miles  from  the  eastern  ex¬ 
tremity  near  its  highest  summit,  and  not  far 
from  the  river  Kishon  flowing  along  its  base, 
was  the  place  of  gathering.  The  conformation 
of  the  ground  was  suited  to  the  purpose,  and 
had  been  used  for  worship  by  the  adjacent 
tribes  before  the  Temple  had  been  erected.  The 
foundation  of  an  altar  to  Jehovah  still  remained. 
The  place,  if  not  central,  was  convenient  and 
easy  of  access  to  the  people  of  the  ten  tribes. 
For  all  lines  of  travel  east  and  west  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan  converged  upon  the  great  thoroughfare 
traversing  the  plain. 

As  one  having  authority  from  the  King  of 
kings,  proven  to  be  God’s  vicegerent  by  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  his  previous  prediction  of  long 
drought  to  Ahab,  Elijah  explicitly  commands 
Ahab  to  gather  all  Israel  with  the  idolatrous 
prophets  to  a  meeting  with  him.  And  the 
strong  heart  of  the  angry  king,  being  in  God’s 
hands  and  turned  as  He  would,  quailed  before 
the  might  of  truth  and  of  God  manifest  in  the 
prophet.  As  if  Elijah  were  the  sovereign  and 
he  the  subject,  Ahab  obeys  the  command.  He 
was  so  far  convinced  that  Elijah  was  a  Divine 
messenger,  and  so  desirous  that  the  interdict 
might  be  removed,  that  both  fear  and  hope 
constrained  his  unquestioning  obedience. 

So  a  vast  multitude  from  all  the  land  were 
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gathered  together  with  Ahah  and  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal.  But  not  the 
four  hundred  prophets  of  Asherali,  who  were 
supported  by  Jezebel,  as  the  priests  of  her  own 
palace- worship.  The  Asherali  refers  to  a  pillar¬ 
shaped  image  upon  which  was  concentrated  the 
worship  of  Ashtaroth,  the  female  deity,  as  Baal 
was  the  male.  Intense  abhorrence  is  attached 
in  the  Bible  to  the  meaning  and  the  rites  of  this 
most  abominable  worship.  Jezebel  suffered 
not  these  to  go  with  Aliab  ;  nor  did  she  go  her¬ 
self.  B. - Jezebel  had  introduced  the  female 

as  well  as  the  male  divinity,  so  that  nothing- 
might  be  wanting  to  the  complete  observance 
of  the  worship  to  which  she  had  been  trained 
at  home.  The  staff  of  priests,  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  for  the  two  divinities,  shows  what  an 
outlay  was  made  for  the  perfection  of  the  idola¬ 
trous  rites.  Lumby. 

20.  The  range  of  Carmel  is  about  sixteen 
miles  long,  stretching  back  from  the  Mediter- 
rannean  Sea  in  a  southeast  direction.  The 
range  rises  as  it  recedes  into  the  interior,  being- 
only  some  five  or  six  hundred  feet  high  at  the 
lighthouse  and  convent  on  its  western  extremi¬ 
ty,  and  perhaps  seventeen  hundred  feet  high 
near  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  commands 
a  view  of  the  sea  on  the  one  side  and  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  other.  A  little  to  the 
east  of  the  loftiest  point  of  the  ridge,  high  on  the 
declivity  looking  toward  Esdraelon  and  com¬ 
manding  the  view  of  Jezreel,  seems  to  have 
been  the  exact  place  of  the  contest.  At  the 
Kishon,  which  here  flows  by  the  mountain’s 
base,  Elijah  slew  the  discomfited  prophets  of 
Baal,  and  then,  from  the  place  of  the  contest, 
near  the  mountain’s  summit,  he  prayed  for  rain 
— his  servant  climbing,  in  the  intervals  of 
prayer,  to  the  outlook  above,  from  which  the 
prospect  opened  on  the  sea.  N.  C.  B. 

On  the  promontory  running  into  the  sea  stands 
the  convent  from  which  the  celebrated  order  of 
Carmelites  sprung,  but  the  point  of  chief  inter¬ 
est  is  the  shapeless  ruin  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  ridge  called  by  the  Arabs  “  El  Maharrakah” 
(the  sacrifice),  where  in  all  probability  stood 
“  the  altar  of  the  Lord  that  was  broken  down,” 
and  which  was  repaired  by  Elijah  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  memorable  conflict  with  the  priests 
of  Baal.  Not  far  distant  is  a  well  which  may 
have  furnished  water  for  the  trenches  round 
the  altar,  and  in  the  plains  below  winds  the 
Kishon,  to  which  Elijah  “  brought  down”  the 
false  prophets  “  and  slew  them  there.”  Wil¬ 
son. 

Carmel,  one  of  the  historical  mountains  of 
Palestine,  is  also  one  of  its  most  striking-  natu¬ 


ral  features.  Not  a  peak,  like  Hermon,  nor  a 
rounded  hill,  as  Tabor  :  Carmel  is  a  long-  ridge 
branching  off  from  the  mountains  of  Samaria, 
and  running  for  sixteen  miles  southeast  and 
northwest,  forming  a  bold  headland,  the  one 
indentation  of  the  long  straight  coast-line  of 
Palestine.  It  forms  by  its  projection  the  Bay 
of  Acre  to  the  north,  and  runs  out  with  a  bold 
bluff,  almost  as  precipitous  as  its  eastern  end, 
into  the  sea  itself,  leaving  but  a  narrow  strip 
of  sand  at  its  base.  It  thus  stands  as  a  wall 
between  the  maritime  plain  of  Sharon  on  the 
south,  and  the  more  inland  plain  of  Esdraelon 
on  the  north.  It  is  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
feet  high,  but  gently  descends  toward  the  west¬ 
ern  front  of  the  bluff,  which  is  not  more  than 
six  hundred  feet  in  height,  while  the  eastern 
end  is  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  To 
the  summit,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff,  must 
have  come  Elijah’s  servant,  while  his  master 
prayed  on  the  terrace  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
below,  and  sometimes  returned  to  gaze,  till 
over  the  distant  Cyprus  the  little  cloud  at 
length  arose  portending  the  coming-  rain,  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  does  now.  From  this  spot  a  slip¬ 
pery  path  descends  three  hundred  feet  lower 
down  to  the  Mohrakah,  the  “  burning”  or  “  the 
sacrifice.”  There  is  no  village,  no  house,  only 
a  shapeless  ruin  ;  yet  here  the  spot  has  a  name, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  miracle  is  imbedded 
in  the  Arabic  nomenclature.  It  is  a  glade  over¬ 
looking  the  plain,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  completely  shut  in  on  the 
north  by  the  well-wooded  cliffs.  No  place  can 
be  conceived  more  adapted  by  nature  to  be  that 
wondrous  battle-field  of  truth,  where  Elijah  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Israel,  “  How  long  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions  ?”  In  front  of  the  principal  ac¬ 
tors  in  the  scene,  with  the  king  and  his  court¬ 
iers  by  their  side,  the  thousands  of  Israel 
might  have  been  gathered  on  the  lower  slopes, 
witnesses  of  the  whole  struggle  to  its  stupendous 
result. 

The  whole  view  from  the  summit  of  Carmel 
burst  grandly  upon  us  in  a  moment.  W e  were 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  from  the  base  of 
which  the  mountain  sank  steeply  down  one 
thousand  feet  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the 
battle-field  of  Israel.  We  looked  down  on  a 
map  of  Central  Palestine.  The  hewn  stones 
among  which  we  stood  mark  the  site  of  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  which  Jezebel  overthrew  and 
Elijah  repaired.  To  this  spot  came  Elijah’s 
servant  to  look  for  the  little  cloud,  which  at 
length  rose  to  the  prophet’s  prayer,  and  por¬ 
tended  the  coming  rain  exactly  as  it  does  now. 
No  site  in  Palestine  is  more  indisputable  than 
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that  of  the  little  hollow  in  the  knoll  below  us, 
where  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  manifested  His 
Divinity  before  Ahab  and  assembled  Israel. 
The  plain  beneath  us,  though,  slightly  inclin¬ 
ing  westward,  appeared  a  dead  flat,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  hills  of  Galilee,  generally  bare 
and  woodless,  and  on  the  south  by  those  of 
Samaria  ;  with  Mount  Tabor  rising  proudly 
behind  in  the  east  and  seeming  almost  to  span 
the  distance  across  from  Galilee  to  Gilboa. 
We  were  overlooking  the  sites  of  the  old  cities 
of  Jezreel,  Megiddo,  Shunem,  Nain,  and  many 
others.  Immediately  below,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kishon,  was  a  small  flat-topped  green 
knoll,  “  the  mound  of  the  priests,”  marking  in 
its  name  the  spot  where  Elijah  slew  the  prophets 
of  Baal,  when  he  had  brought  them  down  to 
the  “brook  Kishon.”  For  twenty  miles  the 
eye  could  follow  the  vast  expanse.  Behind  us, 
on  the  one  side  of  Carmel,  stretched  the  sea, 
whence  rose  the  little  cloud  like  a  man's  hand  ; 
and  a  long  strip  of  Sharon  ;  on  the  other  side 
we  had  a  peep  of  the  plain  of  Acre  and  the  sea 
washing  its  edge.  Tristram. 

21.  Elijah's  earnest  expostulation  with  the 
people.  Before  he  utters  the  prayer  which  will 
bring  back  the  long  withheld  blessing  to  the 
people,  their  minds  and  hearts  must  be  wrought 
upon  to  induce  a  sense  of  guilt  and  feeling  of 
repentance.  They  must  be  turned  back  to  God, 
before  He  will  turn  with  restored  favors  to 
them.  And  this  expostulation  is  the  first 
means  to  stir  their  sluggish  souls.  Plain  and 
conclusive  is  this  sharp  question  and  charge. 
Directly  it  applied  to  their  religious  condition 
and  practice.  They  really  believed  in  no  God, 
neither  in  Jehovah  nor  Baal.  They  would  not 
believe  in  the  one,  and  could  not  (against  the 
many  strong  counter  influences  of  their  history) 
believe  in  the  other.  They  were  therefore  utter¬ 
ly  unsettled  in  their  actual  worship  ;  to  make 
sure,  attempting  to  mix  the  worship  of  God 
with  that  of  Baal.  Conscience  constrained 
them  to  formally  recognize  the  true  God,  while 
their  natural  selfish  lusts  seduced  them  into  the 
vile  practices  of  Baal’s  temple  and  ritual.  As¬ 
suming  their  guilt,  Elijah  breaks  forth  abrupt¬ 
ly  with  the  rebuking  question,  How  long  will 
ye  hesitate  and  practice  this  indecision?  As¬ 
suming,  too,  that  there  can  be  but  one  supreme 
sovereign  Deity,  he  sharply  presses  the  conclu¬ 
sive  charge  to  follow  Him  who  is  the  God.  Not 
himself  asserting,  but  urging  them  to  determine 
for  themselves  which  is  the  true  God.  But  they 
are  silent ;  and  their  silence  is  a  confession  of 
the  truth  of  the  rebuke.  It  also  intimates  their 
ignorance  and  inability  to  decide  between  Je¬ 


hovah  and  Baal.  Therefore  it  is  that  Elijah 
proposes  a  method  of  decision,  which,  while 
appealing  to  their  judgments,  was  suited  to 

their  ignorance  and  deadness  of  heart.  B. - 

His  words  have  the  ring  of  authority  as  he  re¬ 
bukes  indecision,  and  calls  for  a  clear  adhesion 
to  Baal  or  Jehovah.  If  the  people  had  an¬ 
swered,  the  trial  by  fire  would  have  been  need¬ 
less.  But  their  silence  shows  that  they  waver, 
and  therefore  he  makes  his  proposal  to  them. 
Note  that  the  priests  are  not  consulted,  nor  is 
Ahab.  The  former  would  have  had  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  shirking  the  sharp  issue  ;  but  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  assent  forced  them  to  accept  the  ordeal, 
reluctantly  enough,  no  doubt.  A.  M. 

Elijah  was  habitually  a  man  of  the  fewest 
words  ;  but  these  few  words  were  always  full 
of  power,  and  produced  effect.  He  spoke  from 
God,  he  spoke  from  his  own  heart  to  the 
hearts  of  others.  His  words  here  were  not 
aimed  at  the  apostasy,  but  at  the  hesitancy 
of  the  people — not  at  their  idolatry,  but 
at  their  indecision.  Under  the  old  dispen¬ 
sation,  as  under  the  new,  nothing  is  more  ab¬ 
horrent  to  God  than  a  profane  neutrality  in 
matters  of  vital  moment — than  the  lukewarm¬ 
ness  which  admits  not  of  decided  opinions. 
He  likes  decision.  He  likes  something  real. 
Be  hot ;  be  cold  ;  be  something.  Instead  of  a 
tirade  against  Baal  and  his  worshippers,  here  is 
a  simple  alternative  of  choice.  His  simple  cry 
is — “  Decide  !”  Kitto. 

“If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow/  Him ;  if  Baal, 
then  follow  him.”  If  this  world  be  the  only 
good,  the  fit  and  proper  object  of  your  affec¬ 
tions,  if  this  world  can  satisfy  your  immor¬ 
tal  desires,  if  it  can  support  under  trials, 
give  you  peace  of  conscience,  if  it  can  cheer 
you  in  death  and  bless  you  through  eter¬ 
nity,  then  fix  your  heart  upon  it,  pursue  it  as 
your  chief  good,  resolutely  and  to  the  end  ; 
cast  off  the  fear  of  God,  silence  the  voice  of 
conscience,  and  make  the  most  of  this  object  of 
your  choice.  But  if  the  Lord  be  God — if  He  is 
the  eternal,  self -existent,  glorious  being  whose 
claims  upon  your  heart  no  tongue  can  describe, 
if  He  is  the  only  object  that  can  fill  the  soul,  if 
you  are  immortal,  if  there  is  a  judgment  to 
come  on  whose  throne  He  will  sit,  if  there  is  a 
heaven  which  His  mercy  hath  prepared,  if  there 
is  a  hell  kindled  by  His  justice,  if  there  is  a 
God,  follow  Him.  N.  W.  Taylor. 

22-24,  The  question  of  Divine  power  to  be 
submitted  to  actual  test  of  miracle.  Elijah  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  ordeal  of  sacrifice  because  it  was  a 
rite  common  to  all  religions,  and  divinely  insti¬ 
tuted  at  first  as  the  great  symbol  of  expiation. 


SECTION  10.  ELIJAH  AT  CARMEL. 


Ill 


Other  nations  had  kept  its  form  and  something 
of  the  religious  awe  attached  to  the  rite,  al¬ 
though  its  true  meaning  had  been  almost  uni¬ 
versally  lost.  T.  Lewis. - In  presenting  our 

sacrifice,  Elijah  said  to  the  people,  Let  us  who 
here  represent  Jehovah  and  Baal,  I  alone  and 
these  four  hundred  and  fifty,  try  the  question 
of  power  by  actual  appeal  to  these  respective 
deities  1  “  And  the  God  that  answeretli  by 

fire,  let  him  be  God  !”  In  former  days  of  their 
history  the  true  God  had  thus  testified  His  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  sacrifices  of  Moses  and  Gideon, 
of  David  and  Solomon.  And  on  behalf  of 
Baal,  it  was  claimed  that  he,  being  the  Sun- 
god,  had  sovereign  control  over  all  natural  ele¬ 
ments  and  forces.  If  the  claim  was  a  just  one, 
it  would  be  an  easy  thing  for  him  to  send 
down  fire  to  consume  the  sacrifice.  No  other 
form  of  appeal  was  adequate  to  the  case.  The 
people  were  in  no  condition  to  understand  or 
to  heed  the  teachings  of  the  past ;  either  the 
statutes  or  the  wonderful  acts  of  God  as  re¬ 
vealed  through  Moses,  Joshua,  or  Samuel.  He 
therefore  puts  the  issue  of  authority  upon  the 
present  power  of  God.  He  rests  God’s  right  in 
demanding  their  obedience  upon  the  only 
ground  they  can  comprehend,  the  only  proof 
they  will  heed,  the  open  miraculous  exhibition 
of  a  Divine  might.  Instantly  and  loudly  the 
people  recognize  the  fitness  and  approve  the 
fairness  of  Elijah’s  proposition.  Aliab  is,  at 
least,  silenced.  And  the  priests  of  Baal  dare 
interpose  no  hindrance  to  the  trial  to  which 
they  are  now  to  be  challenged.  B. 

The  act  of  sacrifice  was  Elijah’s  chosen  test, 
as  affording  occasion  for  the  most  demonstra¬ 
tive  result.  The  consuming  of  the  flooded  vic¬ 
tim  by  fire  from  heaven  was  a  miracle  that 
could  not  be  mistaken  ;  and  inasmuch  as  Baal 
was  the  sun  or  fire-god,  the  test  was  obviously 
congruous  and  conclusive.  All  that  depended 
upon  preference  was  somewhat  scornfully  con¬ 
ceded  by  Elijah.  The  scene  described  is  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  and  magnificent  representa¬ 
tions  of  lofty  defiance,  withering  sarcasm,  and 
tragic  result,  to  be  found  in  literature.  Baal 
resisted  not  merely  the  entreaties  but  the  blood¬ 
invoking  power  of  his  own  priests  ;  and  as  their 
raving  was  intensified  into  mania,  the  scoffing 
provocation  of  Elijah  was  increased,  until  the 
excitement  of  the  entire  scene  becomes  alto¬ 
gether  unimaginable.  The  calm,  sublime  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  offering  of  Elijah  which  followed 
must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  impres¬ 
sive.  Alton. 

On  the  one  side  were  arrayed  Ahab,  Baal, 
and  Israel ;  on  the  other  stood  Jehovah.  It 


was  a  question  of  reality  and  of  power  ;  and  Eli¬ 
jah  was  to  be,  so  to  speak,  the  embodiment  of 
the  Divine  Power,  the  Minister  of  the  Living 
and  True  God.  We  might  almost  say,  that  in 
his  prophetic  capacity  Elijah  was  an  imper¬ 
sonal  being — the  mere  medium  of  the  Divine. 
Throughout  his  history  other  prophets  also 
were  employed  on  various  occasions  :  he  only 
to  do  what  none  other  had  ever  done  or  could 
do.  His  path  was  alone,  such  as  none  other 
had  trodden  nor  could  tread.  He  was  the  im¬ 
personation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  one  of  its 
aspects,  that  of  grandeur  and  judgment — the 
living  realization  of  the  topmost  height  of  the 
mount,  which  burned  with  fire,  around  which 
lightnings  played  and  thunder  rolled,  and  from 
out  of  whose  terrible  glory  spake  the  voice  of 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel.  A  grander  figure 
never  stood  out  even  against  the  Old  Testament 
sky  than  that  of  Elijah.  As  Israel’s  apostasy 
had  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  time  of 
Ahab,  so  the  Old  Testament  antagonism  to  it  in 
the  person  and  mission  of  Elijah.  The  analogy 
and  parallelism  between  his  history  and  that  of 
Moses,  even  to  minute  details,  is  obvious  on 
comparison  of  the  two  ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  him,  significantly,  along  with  Moses  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration.  A.  E. 

2!i.  The  Baal  prophets  are  given  every  ad¬ 
vantage  in  priority  of  action.  Error  is  best  un¬ 
masked  by  being  allowed  free  opportunity  to 
do  its  best  ;  for  the  more  favorable  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  trial,  the  more  signal  the  defeat. 
God’s  servants  must  never  be  suspected  of  un¬ 
fair  tricks  in  their  controversy  with  error. 
They  can  afford  to  let  it  try  first.  Notice  the 
substitution  of  “your  god,”  in  the  Revised 
Version,  for  “  your  gods”  in  the  Authorized 
Version.  That  is  obviously  right ;  for  the  only 
question  was  about  one  god — namely,  Baal. 
A.  M. 

24.  He  that  answeretli  by  fire,  let 
him  be  Gocl.  It  is  no  random  choice  of  a 
test ;  but  precisely  the  test  to  recall  to  these 
apostate  Israelites  the  glorious  truths  of  the 
past.  *  ‘  The  God  that  answeretli  by  fire,  let  him 
be  God.”  It  was  the  ancient  sign  of  Jehovah’s 
presence  to  accept  the  true  worship  of  His 
saints.  So  had  He  accepted  Abel’s  sacrifice,  so 
had  He  appeared  to  Abraham  in  his  offering. 
So  had  He  shot  forth  the  fire  from  His  throne  on 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  to  consume  the  first 
sacrifice  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
again  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple.  While, 
therefore,  the  prophet  seeks  a  sign,  he  will  have 
a  sign  which  shall  hold  forth  the  truth  of 
God  to  the  minds  of  the  people  as  the  instru- 
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ment  of  converting  them  from  their  apostasy. 
S.  R. 

Israel  cannot  but  approve  it ;  the  prophets 
of  Baal  cannot  refuse  it ;  they  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  advantage  in  their  number,  in  the 
favor  of  king  and  people.  That  God  com¬ 
manded  Elijah  this  trial,  who  meant  confusion 
to  the  authors  of  idolatry,  victory  to  the  truth. 
His  terror  shall  be  approved  both  by  tire  and 
by  water  ;  first  by  fire,  then  by  water.  There 
was  no  less  terror  in  the  fire  than  mercy  in  the 
rain.  It  was  fit  they  should  first  be  humbled 
by  His  terrors,  that  they  might  be  made  capable 
of  His  mercy  ;  and  by  both  might  be  won  to 
repentance.  Thus  still,  the  fears  of  the  law 
make  way  for  the  influences  of  grace  ;  neither 
do  those  sweet  and  heavenly  dews  descend  | 
upon  the  soul,  till  way  be  made  for  them  by 
the  terrible  flashes  of  the  law.  Bp.  H. 

25-29.  Trial  of  the  issue  on  the  part  of  the 
prophets  of  Baal.  As  the  challenging  party, 
Elijah  gives  them  all  possible  advantage.  He 
assigns  them  the  honor  of  precedency,  allows 
them  full  time  for  their  utmost  efforts,  and  ac¬ 
cepts  the  greater  peril  for  himself  in  the  event 
of  their  success.  He  simply  insists  that  they 
adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  trial  ;  that  they  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  gods,  and  attempt  no  deceit  by 
kindling  their  own  sacrifice.  Thus  compelled 
to  honest  dealing,  the  prophets  of  Baal  prepare 
their  bullock  for  sacrifice,  lay  it  upon  the 
wood,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  Baal.  From 
morning  until  noon  they  reiterate  their  sense¬ 
less  cry — a  prayer  without  any  plea  for  its 
basis.  And  the  result  is  strikingly  stated  in 
the  narrative  :  No  voice,  nor  any  that  answered  ! 
There  was  none  to  hear  or  answer.  They  ad¬ 
dressed  no  being,  and  there  could  be  no  answer. 
The  noon  arrived.  Patiently,  yet  with  holy 
indignation,  Elijah  had  borne  with  their  repe¬ 
titious  blasphemy  through  the  long  morning 
hours.  *  Now  when  the  sun  was  hottest  and 
their  hope  the  strongest,  with  righteous  irony 
he  mocks  at  their  vain  appeal.  “  Perhaps  your 
god  has  pleasant  company,  or  is  engaged  in  the 
chase,  or  journeying  at  a  distance,  or  he  is 
sleeping.  Cry  more  loudly,  if  possibly  he  may 
hear  and  answer.”  But  he  speaks  thus  in  no 
unseemly  spirit  of  boasting  or  triumph  at  their 
discomfiture.  He  does  not  seek  to  anger  these 
men,  but  to  incite  them  to  the  utmost  exertion 
so  that  their  failure  may  be  the  more  complete. 
His  purpose  is  to  impress  the  people  with  the 
absurdity  as  well  as  wickedness  of  such  wor¬ 
ship.  He  seeks  to  expose  the  deceits  and  bn  ak 
down  the  power  of  this  false  priesthood  by  his 
scornful  derision,  and  by  his  own  open  brav¬ 


ing  of  their  assumed  divinity.  For  these  were 
the  men  by  whom  the  people  were  misled,  and 
this  the  god  the  people  worshipped.  Exas¬ 
perated  by  his  sarcasm  into  frenzy,  they  shout 
the  more  vehemently.  After  their  custom,  in 
keeping  with  those  of  all  idolatrous  heathen 
worship  in  every  age  and  country,  under  the 
strange  notion  of  propitiating  the  divine  favor 
by  extreme  self-torture,  they  wound  and  dis¬ 
figure  their  bodies  until  the  blood  gushed  out 
upon  them.  Thus  unwittingly  they  deepened 
the  impression  of  Elijah’s  deriding  words. 
And  thus  unavailingly  they  protracted  the  trial 
for  nearly  three  hours  longer.  But,  the  nar¬ 
rative  repeats,  “  there  was  neither  voice,  nor 
any  answer,  nor  any  that  regarded  !”  The  be¬ 
ing  and  power  of  Baal  had  been  openly  tested, 
and  the  people  saw  both  utterly  disproved  by 
the  appeal.  B. 

28.  What  a  scene  to  call  worship  !  That  is 
what  millions  of  men  are  ready  to  practise  to¬ 
day.  And  all  the  while  there  is  no  voice,  no 
answer,  no  care  for  them,  in  the  pitiless  sky. 
The  very  genius  of  idolatry  is  set  before  us  in 
that  tumultuous  crowd  on  Carmel.  A.  M. 

29.  The  scene  of  Elijah  quietly  waiting,  and 
in  perfect  confidence  looking  forward  to  the 
ultimate  display  of  Jehovah’s  power,  should  be 
one  to  stimulate  the  confidence  of  the  disciple 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  are  not  with¬ 
out  our  false  prophets  to-day.  True,  they  do 
not  bow  down  to  Baal ;  but  they  do  revere  Na¬ 
ture  as  the  grandest  divinity  in  existence.  Or, 
they  enthrone  humanity,  whatever  that  may 
mean.  They  cry  aloud  in  reviews  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  and  expect  the  regeneration  of 
man  through  their  false  religions.  They  are 
never  done  announcing  the  decay  and  downfall 
of  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of 
J acob.  The  world  and  the  Church  have  watched 
for  years  for  the  descent  of  fire  upon  the  unbe¬ 
lievers’  altars.  But  there  is  no  fire  there. 
Meantime,  some  godly  man  or  woman,  working 
away  in  the  Seven  Dials,  or  the  Five  Points,  or 
the  North  End,  finds  the  fire  of  God  descending 
in  answer  to  his  prayer,  and  sees  the  flame  of 
Christian  love  springing  up  in  human  hearts 
and  the  warmth  of  Christian  zeal  awakened 
where  before  it  was  absolutely  dead.  Can 
there,  then,  be  any  doubt  as  to  which  call  upon 
the  true  God  ?  Schauffler. 

30-35.  The  natural  features  of  the  mount 
exactly  correspond  with  the  details  of  this  nar¬ 
rative.  The  conspicuous  summit,  1685  feet 
above  the  sea,  on  which  the  altars  were  placed, 
presents  an  esplanade  spacious  enough  for  the 
king  and  the  priests  of  Baal  to  stand  on  the  one 
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side,  and  Elijah  on  the  other.  It  is  a  rocky 
soil,  on  which  there  is  abundance  of  loose 
stones,  to  furnish  the  twelve  stones  of  which 
the  altar  was  built — a  bed  of  thick  earth  in 
which  a  trench  could  be  dug  ;  and  yet  the 
earth  not  so  loose  that  the  water  poured  into  it 
would  be  absorbed.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  beneath  the  altar-plateau  there  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  fountain,  which,  being  close  to  the  altar  of 
the  Lord,  might  not  have  been  accessible  to  the 
people,  and  whence,  therefore,  even  in  that  sea¬ 
son  of  severe  drought,  Elijah  could  procure 
those  copious  supplies  of  water  which  he 
poured  over  the  altar.  The  distance  between 
this  spring  and  the  site  of  the  altar  is  so  short 
as  to  make  it  perfectly  possible  to  go  thrice 
thither  and  back  again.  Van  Be  Velde. 

The  prophets  of  Baal  were  utterly  discomfit¬ 
ed.  Six  hours  had  they  vainly  spent  in  sense¬ 
less  supplication.  Now  the  long-appointed 
time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  (three  o’clock) 
drew  nigh,  and  Elijah  proceeds  to  prepare  the 
altar  and  sacrifice.  Standing  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  altar  to  Jehovah,  he  bids  the  people 
come  nearer,  that  the  truth  and  depth  of  their 
impression  may  be  increased.  With  twelve 
stones  he  rebuilds  the  altar.  By  this  number 
he  symbolizes  the  twelve  tribes,  whom  as  God’s 
elect  and  favored  people,  he  thus  recognizes  as 
still  one,  though  now  for  years  divided.  By 
this  act  he  boldly  reaffirms  the  unity  of  the  na¬ 
tion  as  originally  established  in  fulfilment  of 
the  covenant  with  Abraham  and  Jacob.  As 
boldly  does  he  protest  against  the  separate  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  their  assumption 
of  the  name  of  Israel.  Around  the  altar  a 
broad  trench  is  excavated.  The  wood  he  lays  in 
order,  and  the  prepared  sacrifice  he  places  upon 
the  wood.  Then  at  his  command  water  is 
brought  and  poured  upon  the  sacrifice,  the 
wood,  and  stones  of  the  altar,  and  the  trench  is 
filled  to  the  brim.  This  he  did  that  the  miracle 
might  be  made  the  more  convincing.  With  no 
excitement  in  act  or  word,  but  calmly  and  with 
dignity,  his  preparation  is  speedily  made. 

36,  37.  The  prayer  of  Elijah  at  the  hour  of 
the  evening  sacrifice.  His  supplication  is  sim¬ 
ple,  appropriate,  intelligent,  and  quietly  fer¬ 
vent.  He  utters  no  loud  cry  nor  vain  reitera¬ 
tion.  He  addresses  a  personal  Being ,  who  has 
sustained  personal  covenant  relations  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  the  acknowledged 
progenitors  of  the  nation.  He  thus  reminds 
them  that  Jehovah  is  still  the  God  of  Israel. 
He  asks  something  definite.  “  Let  it  be  known 
that  Thou  art  God!”  This  was  the  point  in 
trial.  “  And  that  I  am  Thy  servant,  and  have 


done  these  things  at  Thy  word  !”  This,  too, 
was  involved  in  the  pending  issue.  And  he 
pleads  with  God  for  hearing  and  answer.  His 
plea  is  “  that  this  people  may  know  that  Thou 
art  the  Lord  God,  and  that  Thou  hast  turned 
their  heart  back  again.”  He  asks  that  God 
would  reveal  Himself  by  this  miracle  :  first, 
that  His  own  glory  might  be  manifest  ;  next, 
that  Elijah’s  acts  might  be  seen  to  come  from 
His  inspiration  ;  and  last,  that  the  people  might 
be  convinced  of  the  present  power  and  the 
rightful  claim  of  God,  and  so  their  hearts  be 
drawn  back  to  Him.  A  mediator  and  interces¬ 
sor,  pleading  in  the  interest  of  this  guilty  peo¬ 
ple,  he  here  joins  together  the  two  always  in¬ 
separable  things,  God's  glory  and  the  people's 
welfare.  B. 

36.  At  tlie  time  of  tlie  offering  of 
tlie  evening  oblation.  This  moment  was 
selected  for  Elijah’s  sacrifice,  in  order  to  testify 
his  loyalty  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  God  at  Jerusalem.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  daily  sacrifice  was  presented  there, 
his  offering  on  Carmel  was  made.  Elijah 
the  prophet  came  near  :  This  was  the 
technical  phrase  in  the  law  for  the  priest’s 
coming  to  the  altar  to  offer  a  sacrifice  (Ex. 
28  :  43  ;  30  :  20  ;  Lev.  21  :  21,  23).  Elijah  was 
not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,  and  was  not  therefore 
a  priest.  But  the  Levitical  priests  had  been 
deposed  by  Jeroboam,  and  illegitimate  priests 
had  been  substituted  in  their  stead  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  idolatrous  worship.  In  the 
absence  of  a  lawful  priesthood,  Elijah,  as  the 
immediate  representative  of  the  Most  High,  and 
acting  under  His  direction  and  by  His  authori¬ 
ty,  offered  this  sacrifice.  W.  H.  G. 

At  Tliy  word.  Clearly  we  must  suppose 
that  in  all  the  ordering  of  this  sublime  trial  by 
fire,  Elijah  had  been  acting  “at  Thy  word,” 
even  though  we  have  no  other  record  of  the 
fact.  Therefore  he  could  ask  God  to  vindicate 
his  action  and  to  prove  that  he  was  God’s  ser¬ 
vant.  His  last  petition  is  beautiful,  both  in  its 
consciousness  of  power  with  God  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  place  as  a  prophet,  and  in  its  lowly 
subordination  of  all  personal  aims  to  the  res¬ 
toration  of  Israel  to  the  true  worship.  He  asks, 
with  reiteration  which  is  earnestness  and  faith, 
and  therefore  the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  repetition  by  Baal’s  priests,  that  God 
would  hear  him  ;  but  his  sole  object  in  that 
prayer  is  that  the  blinded  eyes  may  be  opened, 
and  the  hearts  that  have  been  so  sadly  led 
astray  be  brought  back  to  the  worship  of  their 
fathers’  God.  The  whole  brief  prayer,  in  its 
calm  confidence,  its  adoring  recognition  of  the 
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name  and  past  dealings  of  Jehovah  as  the 
ground  of  trust,  its  throbbing  of  earnest  desire 
for  the  manifestation  of  his  character  before 
men,  its  consciousness  of  personal  relation  to 
God,  which  humbles  rather  than  puffs  up,  its 
beseeching  for  an  answer,  and  its  closing  peti¬ 
tion  which  comes  round  again  to  its  first,  that 
men  may  know  God  and  fasten  their  hearts  on 
Him,  may  well  stand  as  a  pattern  of  prayer  for 
us.  The  short  prayer  of  faith  does  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  what  all  the  long  day  of  crying  could  not 
do.  A.  M. 

558.  The  answer  by  fire.  Sublimely  simple 
are  the  words  of  the  sacred  record.  Instantly, 
wrhile  yet  the  heavens  were  without  a  cloud 
and  while  no  conditions  of  lightning  existed, 
the  fire  fell  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  all  previous  similar  miracles  was  the 
effect  of  this  descending  fire.  At  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple  and  at  other  times,  only  the 
sacrifice  and  the  wood  had  been  consumed. 
Here  was  superadded  the  turning  of  the  altar 
stones,  and  even  the  intermixed  earth  itself,  to 
ashes,  and  the  instant  exhalation  of  the  water 
in  the  trench.  Altar  and  sacrifice  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  their  place  left  bare.  Other  altars, 
of  Moses  and  David  and  Solomon,  were  conse¬ 
crated  by  fire,  but  preserved  for  use,  and  in 
token  of  God’s  mercy.  This  one  was  utterly 
destroyed,  because  no  more  to  be  used,  and  as 
a  symbol  to  the  witnessing  people  of  God’s  de¬ 
vouring  wrath.  B. 

The  whole  assembly  were  clearly  to  under¬ 
stand  wliat  Being  it  was  on  whom  he  called  for 
the  demonstrative  sign,  which  had  irradiated 
the  cloud  before  the  camp  of  Israel.  The  fire, 
if  it  came,  was  to  second  that  which  had  flamed 
on  Sinai,  and  which  had  descended  on  Sodom.  It 
was  to  be  a  fire  of  intelligence  as  well  as  power. 
It  was  to  be  Elijah’s  prayer  converted  and  re¬ 
turned  in  flame.  The  prophet’s  prayer  was 
that  the  very  truth  might  lighten  on  the  scene, 
and  consume  all  question,  doubt,  and  subter¬ 
fuge.  The  Invisible  Presence  was  there  ;  the 
thunderbolt  was  ready  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
ended,  “it  fell.”  And  neither  sacrifice,  nor 
altar,  nor  water,  remained  !  The  whole  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  testimony  were  consumed.  J.  Fos¬ 
ter. 

39.  The  instant  unanimous  verdict  of  the  as¬ 
tounded  and  convicted  people.  Without  word  or 
question  or  appeal  from  Elijah,  constrained  by 
an  intense  and  overwhelming  conviction  to 
recognize  a  Divine  and  supernatural  force  in 
the  consuming  fire,  the  people  bowed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  earth,  and  cried,  Jehovah ,  lie  is  the 
God!  Convinced,  terrified,  and  for  the  time 


humbled  by  the  fearful  demonstration,  they 

were  ;  but  not  converted.  B. - The  people 

were — for  the  time,  at  all  events — swept  away 
by  the  miracle,  and  by  the  force  of  the  prophet’s 
example  and  authority.  Short-lived  their  faith 
may  have  been,  as  certainly  it  was  superficial. 
The  faith  that  is  founded  on  miracle  may  be 
deepened  into  something  better  ;  but  unless  it 
is,  it  speedily  dies  away.  The  faith  that  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  some  strong  personality  may 
lead  on  to  an  independent  faith,  based  on  per¬ 
sonal  experience  ;  but,  unless  it  does,  it  too 
will  perish.  We  may  find  a  modern  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  test  of  Carmel  in  the  impotence  of 
all  other  schemes  and  methods  of  social  and 
spiritual  reformation  and  the  power  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  In  it  and  its  effects  God  answers  by  fire. 
Let  the  opposers,  who  are  so  glib  in  demon¬ 
strating  the  failure  of  Christianity,  do  the  same 
with  their  enchantments,  if  they  can.  A.  M. 

If  the  miracle  of  the  answer  by  fire  be  de¬ 
nied,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  and  undeniable  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  day  on  Carmel.  Clearly  the  peo¬ 
ple  believed  in  its  occurrence,  as  clearly  decep¬ 
tion  was  impossible.  The  whole  national 
movement  demands  its  recognition.  Either  it 
really  occurred  as  the  history  narrates  it,  or  in 
some  inconceivable  way  Elijah  achieved  a  su¬ 
preme  imposture,  which  is  a  psychological  as 
well  as  a  physical  impossibility.  Alton. 

40.  The  execution  of  Baal's  prophets.  “  I 
have  done  this  thing  at  Thy  word,”  the  Lord’s 
prophet  might  have  said  again.  By  direction 
of  Elijah,  whose  Divine  commission  had  been 
so  manifestly  vindicated,  the  prophets  of  Baal 
were  seized  by  the  multitude  and  borne  down 
to  the  gorge  of  the  Ivishon  at  the  mountain's 
base.  There,  as  Phinehas  and  Samuel  before 
him,  Elijah  participated  in  and  directed  this 
Divinely  ordered  slaying.  It  was  Jehovah’s 
sentence  that  he  was  commissioned  to  enact. 
Before  they  were  permitted  to  behold  the  good¬ 
ness  of  Jehovah,  Ahab  and  the  people  were  to 
be  taught  the  needed  lesson  of  His  severity. 
The  punishment  of  the  false  prophets  must 
precede  mercy  to  the  misled  suffering  people. 
Never  was  doom  more  richly  merited.  For 
these  men  were  Israelites,  intelligent  perverters 
of  the  law,  teachers  and  exemplars  of  all  that 
was  corrupting  and  destructive  to  the  people. 
Furthermore,  they  were  knowing  usurpers  of 
an  office  that  Jehovah  had  expressly  instituted, 
which  only  His  true  worshippers  could  fill. 
They  were  no  prophets,  as  Baal  was  no  god  ; 
their  worship  was  defilement.  Conscious  and 
wilful  impostors,  they  knowingly  blasphemed 
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and  defied  the  God  of  Israel.  They  virtually 
challenged  Jehovah  to  a  defence  and  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  people  they  had  sought  to  make 
vile  and  to  pollute.  Was  there  not  cause  for 
use  of  “the  sword  of  the  Lord”  in  a  crisis  so 
supreme  as  this,  when  these  shameless  apostates 
sought  to  keep  the  people  away  from  their 
God?  Not  only  are  they  punished  according 
to  the  express  law  of  God  (De.  13  : 1-11),  but 
their  punishment  vividly  suggests  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  their  own  desert  of  similar  death.  It  sharp¬ 
ly  impresses  God’s  warning  against  idolatry  in 
the  only  way  that  they  will  heed.  Even  Ahab, 
who  has  followed  and  witnessed  the  execution 
of  the  idolatrous  prophets,  seems  to  share  in 
the  conviction  and  fear  of  the  people.  For  he 
interposes  no  hindrance  to  Elijah’s  slaying 
sword.  B. 

40.  Take  the  prophets  of  Baal. 

Elijah,  as  an  extraordinary  minister  of  God’s 
vengeance  upon  sinners,  executed  the  sentence 
of  death  passed  upon  the  false  prophets  by  the 
Lord  of  life  and  death,  as  perverters  of  the  law 
and  teachers  of  idolatry,  as  authors  of  cruelty 
and  inciters  of  Jezebel  to  murder  the  prophets  of 
the  Lord ,  and  as  cheats  and  impostors,  to  whose 
execution  the  people  concurred,  their  princes 
gave  their  consent,  and  their  king  /as  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  late  stupendous  miracle)  could 

make  no  opposition.  Stackhouse. - Elijah’s 

action  needs  no  apologies.  As  the  Lord’s 
prophet,  as  the  vindicator  and  restorer  of  the 
law,  there  was  no  other  course  open  to  him. 
If  the  Mosaic  law  was  then  written,  and  this 
very  incident  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  it  was 
then  written  ;  if  it  was  still  binding  upon  Israel ; 
and  if  Elijah  was  justified  in  executing  its  pro¬ 
visions,  and  was  required  to  execute  them,  how¬ 
ever  repugnant  they  might  be  to  his  inclina¬ 
tions,  then  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise 
than  he  did.  For  it  was  an  essential  part  of 
that  law,  it  was  an  obligation  that  was  laid,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  on  three  separate  occasions 
(Ex.  22  :  20  ;  De.  13  ;  17  :  2-7),  on  the  Jewish 
people,  it  was  a  duty  they  were  to  perform, 
however  distressing  and  harrowing  it  might  be 
(De.  13  :  6-9),  to  provide  that  the  worshipper 
of  false  gods,  and  especially  the  teacher  of  such 
worship,  should  be  put  to  death.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  law  could  not  be  expected  from  the 
king.  It  must  be  executed,  if  at  all,  in  spite 
cf  him,  and  in  disregard  of  his  protests.  Only 
Elijah,  therefore,  could  put  it  into  force,  and 
Elijah  only  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph.  And 
he  held  a  commission,  higher  than  the  king’s, 
as  the  prophet  of  the  Most  High.  He  had  j  ust 
proved  that  the  Lord  He  was  God.  It  was  now 


for  him  to  prove  that  God’s  law  was  no  dead 
letter.  It  was  for  him  to  cut  off  the  men  who 
had  corrupted  his  countrymen,  and  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  true  religion.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  for  those  who  challenge  his 
conduct  in  this  respect,  who  call  him  sangui¬ 
nary  and  vindictive,  to  settle  their  account  with 
the  law  which  he  obeyed,  and,  indeed,  with 
Him  who  has  approved  this  deed,  and  has  fore¬ 
warned  us  that  He  too  will  act  in  like  manner 
(Luke  19  :  27).  For  this  terrible  retribution  is 
by  no  means  an  exceptional  or  isolated  act,  in 
contrast  to  the  general  spirit  of  that  dispensa¬ 
tion  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  system  out  of  which  it  sprung.  For 
clearly  it  was  allowed  and  approved  of  God, 
who  otherwise  would  hardly  have  answered 
the  prayer  which  Elijah  presently  offered,  and 
other  similar  acts  have  distinctly  received  Di¬ 
vine  commendation  (Ex.  32  :  25-28  ;  Num. 
25  :  7-13  ;  2  K.  1  :  9).  Hammond. 

41-44.  With  a  final  direction  to  Ahab,  Eli¬ 
jah  retires  to  pray.  Turning  from  the  fulfilled 
judgment  of  Jehovah,  the  prophet  directs  Ahab 
to  go  up  from  the  brook  and  to  eat  and  drink, 
with  the  assurance  of  speedy  and  abundant 
rain.  While  the  king  obeys  his  direction,  Eli¬ 
jah  seeks  in  a  still  higher  part  of  the  mountain 
a  solitary  place  where  he  may  plead  with  God. 
And  in  this  act  we  read  a  most  instructive  les¬ 
son.  If  ever  one  might  withhold  prayer,  it 
would  seem  that  Elijah  could  have  done  so 
here.  God  had  declared  that  He  was  about  to 
send  rain.  By  a  quickened  spiritual  sense  Eli¬ 
jah  had  already  heard  “  a  sound  of  abundance 
of  rain.  ’  ’  But  he  knew  that  God  had  made  the 
actual  descent  of  the  rain  to  depend  upon  his 
prayer.  Therefore  did  he  plead  so  earnestly 
that  “the  heavens  might  give  rain.”  Thus 
decisively  he  solves  the  so-called  problems  re¬ 
specting  the  need  and  utility  of  prayer  for 
God’s  proposed  and  promised  blessings.  Of 
these  blessings,  Christ  assures  us,  there  is  no 
receiving  without  asking,  no  finding  without 
seeking,  no  entrance  into  large  possession  with¬ 
out  persistently  knocking.  Elijah  believed 
God’s  Word.  He  set  himself  to  seek  its  fulfil¬ 
ment.  He  expected  the  answer,  looked  and 
waited  until  it  came.  And  in  all  this  he  is  our 
example,  to  teach  and  prompt  us  to  like  faith 
and  seeking  and  certain  expectation  of  answer. 
Seven  times  his  servant  went  to  a  view  point 
toward  the  sea,  while  the  prophet  remained  cast 
down  on  the  earth  with  “  his  face  between  his 
knees.”  He  who  had  been  in  the  crisis  of  trial 
sternly  bold  before  king  and  people,  now, 
in  the  hour  of  success,  utterly  abases  him- 
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self  before  God.  But  his  humility  stays  not  his 
importunity.  And  the  answer  is  foreshadowed 
with  the  seventh  return  of  his  servant.  Upon 
the  sea- verge  of  the  fleckless  heavens  a  little 
cloud  has  appeared.  The  sign  is  assurance 
that  his  prayer  is  answered,  and  the  prophet 
sends  to  Ahab  a  hastening  message  of  instant 
return  to  Jezreel.  B. 

41.  A  cloud  as  small  as  a  man’s 

hand.  Geographers  and  travellers  often  tell 
us  of  those  great  storms  of  wind  and  rain  which 
are  thus  indicated  in  the  Levant,  so  that,  while 
all  around  their  ship  there  is  calm  and  sunshine, 
that  little  speck  in  the  sky  near  the  horizon  is  so 
sure  a  symptom  of  the  coming  gale  that,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  sails  are  furled  and 
every  preparation  made  for  the  tempest  that  is 
at  hand.  W.  M. 

45.  Palestine  is  still  visited  by  those  sudden 
storms  which  are  so  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  Bible,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  of 
Beth-horon,  and  that  of  Barak’s  victory  over 
Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  in  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon  ;  the  storm  which  caught  the  disciples  on 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  that  which  followed 
the  discomfiture  of  the  priests  of  Baal  beneath 
Mount  Carmel,  when  Elijah  “girded  up  his 
loins  and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  of 
Jezreel.”  The  writer  was  once  caught  in  one 
of  these  storms  in  the  plains  of  Galilee.  Leav¬ 
ing  camp  one  bright  cloudless  morning  with  a 
party  of  Arabs,  his  attention  was  called  by  his 
comp  anions  to  a  small  cloud  in  the  west  no 
larger  than  a  man’s  hand,  which,  rising  rapidly, 
soon  overspread  the  heavens  and  burst  upon 
the  party.  Wilson. 

“It  is  useless  to  pray  for  rain,  since  that  is 
under  the  control  of  physical  laws,”  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  noted  physicist  of  our  time.  “  Elijah 
prayed  to  God,  and  it  rained  not  for  three  years 
and  six  months,  and  he  prayed  again  and  the 
heaven  gave  rain,”  is  the  counter  statement  of 
Scripture.  Which  is  the  more  truthful  or  sci¬ 
entific  statement,  or  is  there  some  truth  in  both? 
The  Bible  takes  quite  as  strong  ground  as  the 
physicist  on  the  side  of  law.  The  weather  is 
not  with  it  a  matter  of  chance,  or  the  sport  of 
capricious  demons.  God  arranged  it  all  far 
back  in  the  work  of  creation.  His  laws  are  im¬ 
partial  also  ;  for  He  sends  His  rain  on  the  evil 
and  the  good.  But  the  Bible  knows  a  Law 
giver  beyond  the  law,  and  one  who  sympathizes 
with  the  spiritual  condition  of  His  people,  and 
can  so,  in  the  complex  adj  ustments  of  His  work, 
order  the  times  and  seasons  as  to  correlate  fruit¬ 
ful  seasons  or  drought  and  barrenness  with 
their  obedience  or  their  backsliding.  Dawson. 


45,  46.  Through  the  falling  rain  Elijah  runs 
before  Ahab’s  chariot  to  Jezreel.  Rapidly  gather¬ 
ing  clouds  soon  followed  upon  Elijah’s  mes¬ 
sage  ;  and  “according  to  his  ^ord,”  as  three 
years  before  he  had  said  to  Ahab,  the  rain  be¬ 
gan  to  fall.  Homeward  with  speed  drove  the 
king,  while  the  prophet,  girded  with  superhu¬ 
man  strength,  ran  before  the  chariot  seventeen 
miles  to  Jezreel.  Though  the  Lord’s  prophet, 
even  through  the  storm  he  thus  preceded  the 
king  as  a  servant.  This  he  did  to  show  that  he 
willingly  honored  Ahab,  now  that  Ahab  had 
outwardly  honored  God’s  authority.  And  this 
act  of  humility,  crowning  a  day  of  so  great 
distinction  and  achievement,  showed  that  Eli¬ 
jah  had  been  actuated  by  higher  than  mere 
human  motives.  It  proved  that  he  was  not 
lifted  up  by  the  signal  triumph  he  had  won,  or 
by  the  miraculous  favor  which  God  had  vouch¬ 
safed.  By  this  humble  and  deferential  spirit 
he  transferred  the  king’s  thought  from  himself 
to  Jehovah  as  the  real  actor  in  the  scenes  that 
had  transpired.  Thus  he  impressed  the  more 
deeply  on  Ahab’s  mind  the  warning  lesson  of 
the  day.  B. 

This  day  on  Carmel  was  the  culminating 
point  of  Elijah’s  career.  Baal-worship  received 
that  day  a  fatal  blow,  and  the  worship  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  its  most  signal  triumph.  Next  to  the  law- 
giving  at  Sinai  it  is  the  most  signal  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Jehovah- worship  that  the  Old 
Testament  records.  AUon. 

46.  Carmel  to  Jezreel.  The  great  cen¬ 
tral  plain  of  Palestine  may  be  said  almost  to 
bisect  the  country  from  east  to  west.  It  is  a 
wide  rent,  scooped  out  for  about  twelve  miles 
in  width,  in  its  narrowest  parts,  from  north¬ 
west  to  southeast.  It  is,  however,  not  one  even 
plain,  but,  though  always  open,  has  slight  un 
dulations.  Its  watershed,  which  is  a  mere  im¬ 
perceptible  rise,  is  at  an  irregular  line  drawn  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Mount  Tabor  and  Gilboa. 
It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  :  1.  The 
coast  plain,  known  as  the  'plain  of  Acre,  which 
has  always  been  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
cut  off  by  the  bold  ridge  of  Carmel  from  the 
plain  of  Sharon,  and  on  the  northeast  off  from 
the  Phoenician  plain  by  a  bold  headland  which 
pushes  right  into  the  sea  from  the  Galilean 
hills,  called  Ras  en  Nakura.  Eastward,  it  is 
separated  from  the  great  central  plain  by  a  low, 
sparsely  wooded  ridge,  through  an  opening  at 
the  south  end  of  which,  under  Mount  Carmel, 
the  Ivislion  winds  its  tortuous  way,  and  creeps 
to  the  sea.  This  part  of  the  plain  is  also 
drained  by  the  little  classic  stream  of  the  Belus . 
and  by  the  Wady  Kurn.  2.  The  central  plain. 
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more  strictly  that  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon,  some¬ 
times  also  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  stretches  to  the 
southeast,  commanded  on  its  southern  edge  by 
Jokneam ,  Megiddo,  Taanach ,  and  En-Gannim 
or  Jenin,  where  it  narrows  to  a  point,  and  there 
is  flanked  on  the  east  by  the  spurs  of  Mount 
Gilboa,  Jezreel,  and  Little  Hermon,  or  Jebel 
Duhy,  and  on  the  north  by  Tabor,  the  hills  of 
Nazareth,  and  Sefurieh,  or  Diocoesarea.  3.  To 
the  east  three  branches  of  the  plain  slope  gently 
toward  the  Jordan,  separated  by  nearly  isolated 
ranges,  rising  out  of  the  plain  itself  ;  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  lying  between  Jenin  and  Mount 
Gilboa,  but  not  extending  down  to  the  Jordan 
valley.  The  central  portion,  wliich  is  the  true 
plain  of  Jezreel,  is  a  fine  rolling  slope  of  the 
greatest  fertility,  fenced  on  the  south  by  Gil¬ 
boa,  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  Rethshean, 
Beisan,  commands  the  Jordan  valley,  into 
which  this  plain  imperceptibly  blends,  while 
it  is  separated  from  the  northern  branch  by  the 
oblong  ridge  of  Jebel  Duhy,  or  Little  Ilermon. 
To  the  north  of  this  again  a  third  branch  of 
the  plain  stretches  eastward,  opening  to  the 
west  between  Little  Hermon  and  Mount  Tabor, 
and  drained  toward  the  Jordan  by  Wady  Bireh. 
On  its  southern  skirt,  on  the  edge  of  Little 
Hermon,  or  Jebel  Duliy,  the  Hill  of  Moreh, 
hang  the  villages  of  Nain  and  Endor.  Tris¬ 
tram  (see  vol.  iii.,  pp.  184,  211,  218,  353). 

Suggested  Truths. 

God  protects  His  servants  in  divers  ways. 
Obadiah  was  kept  as  safely  in  the  court  of 
Ahab,  preserved  as  easily  from  the  malice  of 
Jezebel,  as  Elijah  in  his  retreats  at  Clierith  and 
Zarephath. 

The  infirmities  of  a  weak  faith  should  be 
dealt  with  gently,  and  in  the  way  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  encouragement.  Elijah  assured  Oba¬ 
diah — he  did  not  reproach  him — in  his  hesita¬ 
tion  through  fear.  And  Christ’s  look  was  one 
of  love — not  of  upbraiding — when  Peter  had 
denied  Him,  through  a  like  sudden  fear  for  him¬ 
self. 

In  one  particular,  Elijah,  like  his  antitype 
John  the  Baptist,  is  a  model  preacher.  He 
never  generalizes  about  “  our  common  sinful¬ 
ness.”  His  charge  of  guilt  is  directly  and 
sharply  personal.  And  as  it  was  with  Elijah 
and  John,  such  preaching,  if  from  a  heart  con¬ 
strained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  is  always  re¬ 
ceived  without  offence  or  excusing  reply. 

But  one  issue  stands  before  the  race  of  men. 
One  alternative  of  consecration  and  service,  be¬ 
fore  each  individual  of  the  race.  God  or  Self ! 
worship  and  service  of  one  absolutely  excludes 


that  of  the  other.  One  master  must  be  su¬ 
preme.  An  intermitting  half-time  service  is 
impossible,  since  the  soul  cannot  toss  its  su¬ 
premely  mastering  affections  to  and  fro  from 
hour  to  hour.  It  is  further  impossible,  because 
God  will  not  accept  such  dishonoring  attempts 
at  service.  The  undivided  devotion,  the  love 
and  consecration  of  all  the  mind  and  soul  and 
strength,  is  His  single  and  exalting  condition 
of  acceptance,  and  such  whole-souled  service 
alone  stands  every  test  of  life  and  death.  It 
finds  a  responsive  voice  to  the  call  of  need,  sus¬ 
taining  help  and  cheer  in  the  experience  of 
trial.  And  indecision  respecting  the  demand 
of  God  for  trust  and  service  is  decision  against 
that  demand.  It  is  the  choice  of  its  rejection  ; 
the  actual  determination  to  distrust  disobey, 
and  forsake  Him. 

The  whole  incident  furnishes  a  vivid  sug¬ 
gestion  of  God’s  condescending  patience  with 
persistent  transgressors.  Though  he  visited 
j  udgment  upon  a  few  of  the  foremost  offend¬ 
ers,  he  continued  to  spare  the  guilty  king  and 
people.  And  how  emphatically  does  the  whole 
previous  and  subsequent  history  of  this  favored 
nation  illustrate  the  amazing  patience  and  long 
suffering  of  God  1 

The  spirit  that  directed  and  actuated  Elijah 
in  the  arrest  and  execution  of  the  false  prophets 
has  been  sometimes  contrasted  with  the  spirit 
manifested  by  Christ,  as  though  the  one  was 
utterly  antagonistic  to  the  other.  And  the  con¬ 
trast  has  been  extended  to  the  two  great  dis¬ 
pensations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  A 
deeper  and  more  careful  study  would  have  dis¬ 
closed  the  truth  that  no  such  contrast  or  antag¬ 
onism  exists.  The  Jehovah  who  inspired  the 
judgment-deed  of  Elijah  was  Jehovah  Jesus, 
the  same  who  inspired  the  like  j  udgment-word 
of  Peter  in  the  doom  of  Ananias  and  Sappliira. 
Whatever  the  differences  that  may  be  traced  in 
the  methods  of  the  Divine  ordering  and  action, 
before  and  after  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  and 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  are  no  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  spirit  of  the  one  Jehovah  Jesus 
who  sought  and  directed  alike  all  the  agents 
He  has  employed  in  every  dispensation.  Love 
ever  has  been,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be  the 
basis  of  Divine  judgment ;  and  though  they 
mean  it  not,  good  men  dishonor  God  by  the  in¬ 
timation  of  any  essential  antagonism  between 
the  elder  and  later  dispensation  on  this  vital 
matter.  They  know  not  “  what  spirit  they  are 
of.” 

In  the  constancy,  closeness,  and  fervor  of  his 
communion  with  God  we  find  the  secret  of  Eli¬ 
jah’s  intrepidity,  and  the  source  of  his  strength. 
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In  closing  the  fountains  of  heaven,  in  restoring 
the  widow’s  dead  child,  in  evoking  the  fire 
upon  the  sacrifice,  in  restoring  the  rain  to  the 
parched  infertile  earth,  and  in  bringing  down 
the  destroying  flame  upon  the  bands  sent  for 
his  arrest,  all  these  signal  and  wondrous  events 
were  preceded  by  his  intensely  fervent  prayer. 
All  these  miraculous  interpositions  simply 
prove  the  significant  assertion  of  James  :  The 
effectual  ( energetic )  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much.  Explicitly  referring  to  the 
miracle  before  us,  the  same  Apostle  declares 
that  “  Elijah  was  but  a  man,  subject  to  like 
passions  as  we  are  thus  intimating  that  like 
power  with  God  may  be  attained  by  every  be¬ 
lieving  importunate  suppliant.  So  clearly  and 


forcibly  are  we  encouraged  to  continue  instant 
in  prayer,  and  to  ask  whatsoever  we  will !  B. 

This  scene  on  Mount  Carmel  is  a  grand  rep¬ 
resentative  picture  of  things  that  are,  wherever 
the  Gospel  is  preached.  This  congregation  on 
Carmel  is  a  representative  congregation  ;  and 
seldom  does  a  Sabbath  congregation  gather  in 
the  land,  that,  if  analyzed,  will  not  be  found  to 
consist  of  the  same  four  classes  of  men  as  this 
on  Mount  Carmel.  First,  a  very  small  minori¬ 
ty,  more  or  less  bold  to  confess  it,  decided  for 
Jehovah.  Second,  a  larger  minority  thorough¬ 
ly  decided  for  Baal.  Third,  a  much  larger 
minority  that  do  not  know  whether  Jehovah  is 
God  or  not.  Fourth,  the  majority  of  all  who  do 
not  care  whether  Jehovah  be  God  or  not.  S.  R. 


Section  11. 

ELIJAH’S  FLIGHT  TO  HOREB.  JEHOVAH’S  TREATMENT  OF  HIS  DISCOUR¬ 
AGED  SPIRIT. 

1  Kings  19  : 1-21. 

1  And  Ahab  told  Jezebel  all  that  Elijah  had  done,  and  withal  how  he  had  slain  all  the 

2  prophets  with  the  sword.  Then  Jezebel  sent  a  messenger  unto  Elijah,  saying,  So  let  the 
gods  do  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  I  make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of  them  by  to-morrow 

3  about  this  time.  And  when  he  saw  that,  he  arose,  and  went  for  his  life,  and  came  to  Beer- 

4  sheba,  which  belongeth  to  Judah,  and  left  his  servant  there.  But  he  himself  went  a  day’s 
journey  into  the  wilderness,  and  came  and  sat  down  under  a  juniper  tree  :  and  he  requested 
for  himself  that  he  might  die  ;  and  said,  It  is  enough  ;  now,  O  Lord,  take  away  my  life  ;  for 

5  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.  And  he  lay  down  and  slept  under  a  juniper  tree  ;  and, 

6  behold,  an  angel  touched  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Arise  and  eat.  And  he  looked,  and,  be¬ 
hold,  there  was  at  his  head  a  cake  baken  on  the  coals,  and  a  cruse  of  water.  And  he  did  eat 

7  and  drink,  and  laid  him  down  again.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  again  the  second  time, 

8  and  touched  him,  and  said,  Arise  and  eat ;  because  the  journey  is  too  great  for  thee.  And  he 
arose,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  went  in  the  strength  of  that  meat  forty  days  and  forty 

9  nights  unto  Horeb  the  mount  of  God.  And  he  came  thither  unto  a  cave,  and  lodged  there  ; 
and,  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  and  he  said  unto  him,  What  doest  thou  here, 

10  Elijah?  And  he  said,  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts  ;  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  have  forsaken  tliy  covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets 

11  with  the  sword  :  and  I,  even  I  only,  am  left ;  and  they  seek  my  life,  to  take  it  away.  And 
he  said,  Go  forth,  and  stand  upon  the  mount  before  the  Lord.  And,  behold,  the  Lord  passed 
b}^,  and  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the 
Lord  ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind  :  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake  ;  but  the  Lord 

12  was  not  in  the  earthquake  :  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire  ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 

13  fire  :  and  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice.  And  it  was  so,  when  Elijah  heard  it,  that  he 
wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle,  and  went  out,  and  stood  in  the  entering  in  of  the  cave.  And, 

14  behold,  there  came  a  voice  unto  him,  and  said,  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah?  And  he  said,  I 
have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts  ;  for  the  children  of  Israel  have  for¬ 
saken  thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword  ;  and  I, 

15  even  I  only,  am  left  ;  and  they  seek  my  life,  to  take  it  away.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
Go,  return  on  thy  way  to  the  wilderness  of  Damascus  :  and  when  thou  comest,  thou  shalt 
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16  anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria  :  and  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  shalt  thou  anoint  to  be  king 
over  Israel  :  and  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  of  Abel-meholah  shalt  thou  anoint  to  be  prophet 

17  in  thy  room.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  him  that  escapeth  from  the  sword  of  Hazael 

18  shall  Jehu  slay  :  and  him  that  escapeth  from  the  sword  of  Jehu  shall  Elisha  slay.  Yet  will 
I  leave  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every 

19  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him.  So  he  departed  thence,  and  found  Elisha  the  son  of  Sha¬ 
phat,  who  was  plowing,  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  before  him,  and  he  with  the  twelfth  :  and 

20  Elijah  passed  over  unto  him,  and  cast  his  mantle  upon  him.  And  he  left  the  oxen,  and  ran 
after  Elijah,  and  said,  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  kiss  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  then  I  will 

21  follow  thee.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Go  back  again  ;  for  what  have  I  done  to  thee?  And  he 
returned  from  following  him,  and  took  the  yoke  of  oxen,  and  slew  them,  and  boiled  their  flesh 
with  the  instruments  of  the  oxen,  and  gave  unto  the  people,  and  they  did  eat.  Then  he  arose, 
and  went  after  Elijah,  and  ministered  unto  him. 


It  has  been  often  noted  that  the  signal  failures 
of  the  eminent  men  of  Scripture  (who  were  all 
“  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are”)  occurred 
just  in  the  points  of  their  peculiar  excellence. 
As  it  was  the  faith  of  Abraham,  the  meekness 
of  Moses,  the  yearning  after  holiness  of  David, 
the  gentle  tolerance  of  John,  and  the  ingenuous 
boldness  of  Peter  that  failed,  so  here  it  is  the 
fearless  intrepidity  of  Elijah  that  yields  to  the 
force  of  sharp  and  sudden  trial.  Standing 
among  the  foremost  of  those  spiritual  heroes 
whose  sublime  deeds  are  recounted  as  they 
were  incited  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  ranking  with  Moses,  a  man  pre-emi¬ 
nently  mighty  in  word  and  deed  and  in  miracle, 
a  man  who  left  so  deep  and  permanent  an  im¬ 
press  of  energy  and  great  achievement  upon 
the  history  and  heart  of  the  Jewish  people  that, 
nine  hundred  years  later,  when  the  Lord  of 
glory  appeared  upon  earth  the  Jews  affirmed, 
It  is  Elias  ! — this  man,  in  all  other  circum¬ 
stances  and  at  all  other  periods  of  his  career, 
exemplifies  more  signally,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  the  qualities  of  unfaltering  faith  in  God 
and  intrepid  fearlessness  of  man.  Of  a  nature 
bold,  stern,  self-reliant,  of  an  iron  strength  and 
indomitable  persistency  of  purpose,  these  ele¬ 
ments  of  character  signalized  his  whole  history 
save  the  incident  here  recorded.  At  Carmel, 
through  the  intense  strain  to  which  his  faith 
was  subjected,  the  seemingly  hopeless,  helpless 
perils  by  which  his  courage  was  tested,  both 
faith  and  courage  held  out  to  a  successful  end. 
As  one  directed  and  protected  by  Jehovah,  he 
had  commanded  king  and  people  to  institute 
the  trial,  and  they  obeyed.  Consummating  his 
intrepidity,  under  the  same  Divine  direction 
and  protection  he  had  ordered,  and  himself 
participated  in,  the  slaying  of  the  priests  of 
Baal.  And  afterward  we  discern  the  same  un¬ 
daunted  courage  in  entering  Ahab’s  presence 
alone  and  denouncing  to  the  guilty  king  and 
the  viler  queen  the  ignominious,  terrible  end 


with  which  God  would  visit  them.  And  at  the 
last  we  see  this  stern,  unyielding  character  re¬ 
jecting  all  human  companionship  when  about 
to  take  his  heavenward  departure.  Thus 
proved,  both  before  and  after,  by  many  severest 
tests  superior  to  all  ordinary  human  weak¬ 
nesses,  here — but  only  here — his  courage  of  soul 
and  his  otherwise  unyielding  faith  for  the  time 
utterly  gave  way.  The  causes  of  this  one  fail¬ 
ure  in  faith  and  courage,  and  God’s  kind  re¬ 
storative  treatment,  comprise  the  main  points 
to  be  developed  in  this  chapter.  B. 

No  passage  in  Elijah’s  history  is  religiously 
more  suggestive  and  comforting  than  this — 
this  mood  of  a  prophet  whose  achievements 
had  been  so  grand  and  whose  apotheosis  was  to 
be  so  triumphant,  and  his  patient,  tender  treat¬ 
ment  by  Jehovah,  are  alike  full  of  consolation. 
Allon. 

1-7.  Jezebel’s  heart  is  unmoved,  alike  by 
the  tokens  of  God’s  terrible  power  recited  to 
her  and  by  the  manifest  sign  of  His  returning 
favor  to  the  land.  She  thirsts  for  Elijah’s 
blood  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  Baal’s 
priests.  At  her  forewarning  of  pursuit  and 
death,  the  prophet  is  stunned  with  sudden  fear. 
Looking  only  at  his  tierce  foe  ( when  he  saic  that, 
the  record  says),  and  failing,  like  Peter  on  the 
waves,  to  look  to  his  Lord,  the  interposing 
power  of  God  consequently  failed  him  for  the 
time.  He  flies  from  the  threatened  peril. 
Hitherto  he  had  gone  when  and  where  God  had 
bade  him.  Now,  without  Divine  direction, 
from  Jezreel  he  hastens  southward  through 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  ninety  miles  to  Beershe- 
ba.  Thence  going  a  day’s  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  he  casts  himself  down  under  a  soli¬ 
tary  broom  tree,  and  asks  that  God  would  take 
to  Himself  his  overburdened  spirit.  The  sim¬ 
ple  expression  It  is  enough  !  intimates  the  thor¬ 
oughly  discouraged  state  of  his  mind.  But 
even  in  his  discouragement  the  tone  of  his 
prayer  is  elevated  and  touching.  He  does  not 
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weakly  fret  or  repine.  With  the  old  boldness 
of  an  honest  and  faithful  heart  he  affirms  his 
own  conclusions  :  “  My  work  for  Thee,  O  Lord, 
is  done  !  Take  me  now  to  Thyself  !  Already 
Thou  hast  fully  honored  me  !  I  deserve  no 
more  than  those  who  have  gone  before  me  !” 

But  God  will  not  take  him  in  so  inglorious 
a  way  and  time.  The  Lord  will  not  seal  that 
shining  ministry  while  so  heavy  a  cloud  rests 
upon  it,  nor  take  the  strong  spirit  while  bowed 
in  its  gloom.  Radiantly  and  triumphantly  his 
work  and  life  arc  to  close.  Noic,  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  for  death,  God  sends  him  bodily 
food  in  intimation  that  He  would  have  him  live. 
He  sends  by  a  higher  ministry  than  the  ravens 
or  the  poor  widow — by  an  angel ,  as  still  more 
assuring.  And  He  proceeds  to  deal  graciously 
and  wisely  with  Elijah,  suiting  His  treatment 
to  that  strong,  heroic  spirit.  First,  with  alter¬ 
nate  sleep  and  food.  He  restores  and  miracu¬ 
lously  strengthens  the  prophet’s  exhausted 
body  and  mind.  The  intense  excitement  of 
the  day  at  Carmel,  followed  by  the  seventeen 
miles  of  running  to  Jezreel,  and  the  added  jour¬ 
ney  from  Jezreel  to  Beersheba,  were  causes 
enough  to  exhaust  the  strongest  human  frame, 
apart  from  his  present  great  distress  of  spirit. 
A  special  recuperating  force  is  imparted  by  the 
rest  and  the  angel’s  supply  of  food.  So  Elijah 
is  prepared  for  the  “  great  journey”  which  is 
indicated  to  him  by  the  angel,  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  B. 

2.  As  simply  a  specimen  of  human  nature 
painting,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  Jezebel 
of  Scripture  in  all  the  circle  of  literature.  The 
strokes  of  the  pencil  are  indeed  very  few.  It 
is  an  outline,  with  no  filling  up  of  the  details, 
as  in  the  tragic  poets.  Yet  the  student  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  gather  from  the  record 
and  study  this  outline  will  find  the  Jezebel  of 
Scripture  stand  out  before  him  with  more  dis¬ 
tinctness  than  the  Medea  of  Euripides  or  the 
Lady  Macbeth  of  Shakespeare.  The  mere  out¬ 
line  sets  her  forth  with  a  power,  and  vividness, 
and  a  gigantic  grandeur  of  wickedness,  yet 
withal  a  naturalness  that  no  human  genius  has 

ever  equalled.  S.  R. - This  history  may  well 

astound  us  with  its  illustrations  of  the  terrible 
influence  of  one  bad  woman.  What  Satanic  en¬ 
ergy  of  will !  What  bold  ingenuity  !  What 
seductive  power  over  her  husband  toward 
wickedness  !  We  might  have  supposed  that 
no  mind  less  mighty  than  Satan’s  could  throw 
itself  into  the  face  of  such  a  movement  as  that 
inaugurated  on  Mt.  Carmel  and  block  it  utter¬ 
ly  ;  but  apparently  Jezebel  was  equal  to  it,  and 
did  it  1  H.  C. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  is  the  first  great 
religious  persecution  that  history  records  ;  and 
of  all  the  subjects  of  religious  persecution  Eli¬ 
jah  is  the  most  dramatic  and  heroic.  Such 
persecution  was  the  necessary  condition  of  pro¬ 
phetic  greatness,  and  Elijah  was  great  enough 
to  become  its  hero.  Elijah  was  the  first  to 
teach  the  world  the  lofty  duty  of  resisting  or¬ 
ganized  wrong,  even  at  the  cost  of  martyrdom. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  great  roll  of  confessors 
who,  against  kings  and  national  systems,  have 
witnessed  for  God  and  truth.  The  three  He¬ 
brew  youths,  Daniel,  Stephen,  the  Apostles  of 
our  Lord,  the  early  Christians,  Wycliffe,  Savo¬ 
narola,  Huss,  Luther,  the  noble  army  of  the 
reformers  and  faithful  witnesses  for  Christ, 
down  to  the  Malagasy  martyrs,  must  recognize 
him  as  their  illustrious  prototype.  He  first 
vindicated  the  sacred  rights  of  the  religious 
conscience  against  all  its  persecutors  in  the 
world  or  in  the  Church.  Allon. 

3.  What  is  the  solution  of  this  paradox,  that 
a  man  is  running  for  his  life  and  yet  praying 
to  die?  It  is,  indeed,  inconsistent  enough,  yet 
never  was  painting  truer  to  the  life  of  a  saint 
of  God  in  darkness  and  desertion.  The  clue  to 
the  whole  mystery  is  that  Jehovah  has  not  said 
to  Elijah,  “  Arise  and  flee,”  as  before  He  had 
said,  “  Go  show  thyself  to  Ahab,”  or  “  Arise, 
get  thee  to  Zarephath.”  The  record  simply 
states  that,  hearing  Jezebel’s  fierce  oath,  Elijah 
“  arose  and  went  for  his  life.”  Once  the  com¬ 
munication  between  Elijah  and  Jehovah  is  bro¬ 
ken,  he  is  just  as  inconsistent  and  weak  as  any 
of  us.  W ell  did  the  Apostle  J ames  say,  ‘  ‘  Eli j  ah 
was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  us.”  S.  R. 

4.  All  day  he  travelled,  and  found  no  ref¬ 
uge  ;  and  in  the  evening,  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  consumed  with  hunger,  he  cast  himself 
down  under  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  broom 
trees,  which  alone  flourish  in  that  wilderness. 
Here  this  lately  strong -souled  man  lay  hope¬ 
less,  helpless,  and  despairing  ;  and  he  who  fled 
so  anxiously  from  death  prayed  for  himself 
that  he  might  die.  ‘‘It  is  enough  ;  O  Lord 
God,  take  away  my  life  ;  for  I  am  not  better 
than  my  fathers.”  Strange  contradiction! 
Here  the  man  who  was  destined  not  to  taste  of 
death  flees  from  death  on  the  one  hand,  and 
seeks  it  on  the  other  !  And  who  told  him  it 
was  “  enough”?  God  did  not ;  He  knew  what 
was  enough  for  him  to  do  and  to  suffer.  It 
was  not  enough.  God  had  more  to  teach  him, 
and  had  more  work  for  him  to  do.  If  the  Lord 
had  taken  him  at  his  word,  and  had  also  said  it 
was  ‘‘  enough,”  Elijah’s  history  would  have 
wTanted  its  crowning  glory.  Kitto. 


SECTION  11.  ELIJAH'S  FLIGHT  TO  HOREB. 
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If  Elijah  can  become  weak  and  his  courage 
die  out,  who  shall  stand?  The  lessons  of  self- 
distrust,  of  the  nearness  to  one  another  of  the 
most  opposite  emotions  in  our  weak  natures,  of 
the  depth  of  gloom  into  which  the  boldest  and 
brightest  servant  of  God  may  fall  as  soon  as  he 
loses  hold  of  God’s  hand,  never  had  a  more 
striking  instance  to  point  them  than  that  mighty 
prophet,  sitting  in  utter  despondency  below  the 
solitary  retem  bush,  praying  his  foolish  prayer 

for  death.  A.  M. - -Despondency  in  the  midst 

of  severe  contest,  who  has  never  had  to  wrestle 
with  this?  and  he  who  has  hitherto  been  pre¬ 
served  from  it,  what  guarantee  has  he  that  he 
shall  not  to-morrow  lie  down  like  the  stern 
prophet  of  the  wilderness,  under  his  juniper- 
tree  ?  Disappointed  expectation,  increasing  con¬ 
flict  and  wavering  faith,  each  of  these  three  is 
in  itself  sufficient  to  deprive  us  of  courage  and 
strength  ;  what,  then,  if  they,  as  here  in  the 
case  of  Eli j  ah,  all  storm  at  once  on  the  weary 
soul?  How  will  this  cncl  with  Elijah  if  God 
does  not  Himself  step  in,  but  that  he  should  be¬ 
come  an  unprofitable  servant  of  the  Most  High, 
an  indocile  pupil  of  His  providence,  a  murmur¬ 
ing  rebel  against  His  adorable  sovereignty,  who 
sins  even  in  his  prayers?  Van  0. 

5,  6.  Toil  and  sorrow  have  lulled  the  prophet 
asleep,  under  his  j  uniper  tree.  That  wholesome 
shade  was  well  chosen  for  his  repose.  While 
death  was  called  for,  the  cousin  of  death  comes 
unbidden.  The  angel  of  God  waits  on  him  in 
that  hard  lodging.  No  wilderness  is  too  soli¬ 
tary  for  the  attendance  of  those  blessed  spirits. 
As  he  is  guarded  so  is  he  awaked  by  that  mes¬ 
senger  of  God,  and  stirred  up  from  his  rest  to 
his  repast.  While  he  slept  his  breakfast  is 
made  ready  for  him  by  those  spiritual  hands  ; 
“  there  was  a  cake  baked  on  the  coals  and  a 
cruse  of  water  at  his  head.”  Oh,  the  never- 
ceasing  care  and  providence  of  the  Almighty  ; 
not  to  be  barred  by  any  place,  by  any  condition  ! 
When  means  are  wanting  to  us,  when  we  are 
wanting  to  ourselves,  when  to  God,  even  then 
doth  He  follow  us  with  His  mercy,  and  cast 
favors  upon  us,  beyond,  against  expectation. 
What  variety  of  purveyance  doth  he  make  for 
his  servant  !  One  while  the  ravens,  then  the 
Sareptan,  now  the  angel  shall  be  his  caterer  ; 
none  of  them  without  a  miracle.  Those  other 
provided  for  him  waking  ;  this,  sleeping.  O 
God,  the  eye  of  Thy  providence  is  not  dim¬ 
mer,  the  hand  of  Thy  power  is  not  shorter: 
only  teach  Thou  us  to  serve  Thee,  to  trust 
Thee.  Bp.  H. 

7.  The  fatherly  tenderness  of  God  is  nowhere 
in  the  Old  Testament  more  touchingly  brought 


out  than  here,  where  he  waits,  as  it  were,  while 
the  weary  prophet  sleeps  again  after  his  meal, 
and  sends  the  angel  a  second  time  to  remind 
him  of  the  provision  for  his  bodily  wants,  which 
he  would  be  so  likely  to  forget.  Houghton. 

The  meal  to  which  an  angel  twice  waked  him 
was  God’s  answer  to  his  prayer,  telling  him 
both  that  his  life  was  still  needful  and  that  God 
cared  for  him.  God  for  the  third  time  miracu¬ 
lously  provides  his  food.  The  ravens,  the  wid¬ 
ow  of  Zarephatli,  an  angel,  were  his  caterers  ; 
and,  instead  of  taking  away  his  life,  God  him¬ 
self  sends  the  bread  and  water  to  preserve  it. 
The  revelation  of  a  watchful,  tender  providence 
often  rebukes  gloomy  unbelief  and  shames  us 
back  to  faith.  A.  M. 

The  spiritual  food  which  God  gave  Elijah 
answers  to  truth,  the  true  and  real  in  every¬ 
thing.  It  is  a  strange  alcliemjq  but  it  is  a  lit¬ 
eral  fact,  that  the  grace  of  God  in  the  heart  can 
turn  stones  to  bread.  There  is  an  idea,  a  les¬ 
son,  a  picture,  a  caution,  a  comfort  everywhere. 
God  has  enshrined  all  truth  in  Christ.  He  is 
the  true  and  living  Bread,  which  is  the  “  life  of 
the  world.”  We  must  appropriate  this  food, 
and  we  shall  go  in  the  strength  of  it  many  days. 
J.  Vaughan. 

8.  The  journey  to  Horeb ,  and  the  forty  days' 
fast.  Horeb  is  one  of  the  Sinai  group  of  moun¬ 
tains  central  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  peninsula,  itself  rising  to  the  height  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  feet.  From  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  God  upon  this  mountain  to  Moses, 
and  from  the  giving  of  the  law,  it  is  called  the 
“  Mount  of  God.”  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that 
Elijah,  the  great  restorer  of  the  law,  should  be 
guided  to  this  sacred  mountain.  It  is  natural 
that  he,  who  stood  with  Moses  beside  the  trans¬ 
figured  Christ,  should  tread  in  the  steps  and 
share  in  the  high  experience  of  Moses  upon  the 
original  holy  mount.  So,  under  circumstances 
dissimilar,  with  like  purpose  of  special  Divine 
instruction  and  manifestation,  Elijah  is  led  to 
Horeb.  And,  like  Moses,  and  like  the  incar¬ 
nate  Lord  Himself,  Elijah  fasts  forty  days  in 
the  wilderness.  Alike  they  all  fasted  thus, 
“  perhaps  to  intimate  the  likeness  of  their  com¬ 
missions,  to  propose,  to  restore,  and  to  perfect 
the  law,  by  God’s  last  and  best  gift,  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ;  of  which  Moses  and  Elijah  were  witnesses 
with  Christ  at  His  transfiguration.”  In  the 
opportunity  for  quiet  thoughtfulness  during 
those  forty  days  of  the  prophet’s  journeying 
and  resting,  in  his  receiving  and  pondering 
afresh  the  lessons  of  the  old  history  imprinted 
upon  every  step  of  the  way,  and  especially 
conveyed  by  the  sacred  associations  of  the 
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mountain,  we  may  find  a  second  'particular  of 
God's  restoring  treatment  of  His  disheartened 
servant.  B. 

God  knows  what  he  designs  us  for,  though 
we  do  not,  what  services,  what  trials,  and  will 
take  care  for  us,  when  we  for  want  of  foresight 
cannot  for  ourselves,  that  we  be  furnished  for 
them  with  grace  sufficient.  He  that  appoints 
what  the  voyage  shall  be  will  victual  the  ship 
accordingly.  See  how  many  different  ways 
God  took  to  keep  Elijah  alive  ;  and  now,  to 
show  that  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone ,  he  kept 
him  alive  forty  days  without  meat,  not  resting 
and  sleeping,  which  might  make  him  the  less 
to  crave  sustenance,  but  continually  traversing 
the  mazes  of  the  desert,  a  day  for  a  year  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  wanderings  ;  yet  he  neither  needs  food, 
nor  desires  it.  The  place,  no  doubt,  reminds 
him  of  the  manna,  and  encourages  him  to  hope 
that  God  would  sustain  him  here,  and,  in  due 
time,  bring  him  hence,  as  he  did  Israel,  though, 
like  him,  fretful  and  distrustful.  H. 

Elijah,  faint  and  exhausted,  begged  that  he 
might  die,  but  Elijah,  fed  and  refreshed,  rose 
and  went  in  strength  through  a  forty  days’ 
journey.  Satan  is  a  cowardly  assailant,  who 
loves  to  take  us  at  a  disadvantage,  as  he  as¬ 
sailed  our  Lord  when  He  was  a-liungered. 
When  the  body  is  shattered  he  will  shake  the 
soul  with  pains.  We  should  ask,  therefore, 
when  sad  or  depressed,  Is  it  because  I  have 
been  more  wicked  than  usual  or  have  more  real 
trouble,  or  is  it  only  because  I  am  weak  in 
health  and  so  more  sensitive?  To  be  depressed 
because  we  are  feeble  and  so  fearful,  would  be 
about  as  sensible  as  to  be  depressed  because  we 
were  hungry  when  food  was  before  us.  Use 
the  remedy,  and  the  evil  will  be  more  tolerable. 
Paul,  after  three  days  of  gloom,  received  meat, 
and  was  strengthened.  But  the  grace  of  God 
is  our  great  help  in  practising  upon  these  pre-  ! 
cepts.  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil,  and 
sufficient  to  the  evil  is  the  grace  offered.  W.  H. 
Lewis. 

9,  10.  God's  question  and  Elijah's  answer. 
In  this  question  we  discern  a  still  f  urther  step 
in  God's  treatment.  The  bodily  invigoration, 
and  the  long  restful  period  for  reflection,  have 
failed  to  bring  back  right  thoughts  and  trust¬ 
ful  feeling.  Elijah  has  not  yet  realized  his  de¬ 
fection  and  distrust  in  fleeing  from  Jezebel’s 
threat,  when  unbidden  by  God.  Therefore  the 
mild  reproof:  What  doest  thou  here?  The 
prophet’s  answer  shows  that  he  understood  and 
felt  the  rebuke.  But  he  speaks  boldly  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  his  withdrawal.  And  God  forbears, 
once  and  again,  with  his  boldness  because  of 


j  his  truth.  The  reply,  in  its  three  particulars, 
discloses  a  condition  of  utter,  hopeless  discour¬ 
agement.  Three  things,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  combined  to  break  down  his  brave 
spirit.  For  the  time  they  paralyzed  his  in¬ 
trepid  faith. 

1.  He  was  discouraged  by  an  imagined  want 
of  success,  a  conviction  of  failure.  At  Carmel 
he  had  “  been  ver}^  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts.”  He  had  stood  alone  for  God,  and  had 
triumphed  in  His  name.  The  idolatrous  proph¬ 
ets  had  been  destroyed.  Israel  again  had  open¬ 
ly ‘acknowledged  Jehovah,  and  His  favor  had 
released  their  land  from  the  interdict  of  barren¬ 
ness.  Seemingly  in  a  single  day  and  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  deed  the  prophet’s  life  aim  and  work  had 
been  achieved.  But  on  the  very  next  day  his 
work  seemed  wasted  ;  his  hope  was  dead.  With 
the  one  shout  of  the  people  apparently  ceased 
all  their  interest  in  a  true,  pure  worship.  Aliab, 
unmoved  by  all  that  had  occurred,  suffered 
Jezebel’s  murderous  purpose  to  go  forward. 
She  would  triumph  over  the  cause  he  had  cham¬ 
pioned.  No  sign  from  heaven  appeared  ;  no 
voice  from  God  was  heard.  It  seemed  that  God 
had  no  more  for  him  to  do.  His  flight  was  not 
to  save  his  life,  but  to  prevent  its  being  taken 
by  Jezebel.  For  he  asks  the  Lord  to  take  it. 
And,  connected  with  this  conviction  of  failure, 
2.  A  sense  of  human  desertion,  loneliness  from 
lack  of  all  sympathy  in  his  bold  stand  for  God, 
was  another  source  of  discouragement,  and 
cause  of  failure  in  his  faith  and  courage.  “  I, 
even  I  only,  am  left  !”  He  had  not  felt  his  lone¬ 
liness  or  craved  sympathy  before.  During  the 
great  trial  he  was  nerved  by  the  Divine  com¬ 
mand,  and  by  an  issue  grand  .enough  to  call 
into  full  play  the  mighty  energies  of  his  na¬ 
ture.  But  ever  since,  in  his  ear,  the  voice  of 
the  fickle  multitude  seemed  a  mocking,  taunt¬ 
ing  echo.  Resolute  and  unyielding  as  he  was, 
this  repeated  thrusting  back  of  disagreeable 
memories  of  solitary  and  fruitless  endeavor, 
stirred  the  heart’s  native  craving  after  some 
sympathy,  human  or  Divine.  But  no  voice  of 
comfort  broke  upon  his  desolate  perturbed 
spirit.  3.  Closely  joined  with  this  feeling  of  des¬ 
olation  was  the  leant  of  any  assigned  aggressive 
work.  This  would  have  been  solace  enough  for 
his  strong  nature  ;  something  to  be  resisted  or 
grappled  with,  or  some  great  peril  to  be  en¬ 
countered.  Had  God  bidden  him  brave  the 
haughty  queen’s  wrath  when  her  threatening 
message  came,  he  would  unfalteringly  have 
done  it.  But  no  voice  came  to  him  ;  no  call  for 
that  moral  struggle  he  craved  and  for  which  he 
was  fitted.  Only  physical  force  was  to  be  set 
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upon  him  ;  and  Jezebel’s  triumph  by  his  mur¬ 
der  would  obliterate  all  he  had  done,  and  set 
back  the  cause  of  God.  This  was  the  state  of 
mind  which  induced  Elijah’s  justifying  an¬ 
swer.  These  were  the  chief  causes  of  his  sin¬ 
gle  failure  in  faith  during  a  long  life  of  signal 
heroism  for  God.  B. 

9.  Cave.  The  parallel  between  Moses  and 
Elijah  is  very  real.  These  two  names  stand 
out  above  all  others  in  the  history  of  the  theoc¬ 
racy,  the  one  as  the  founder,  the  other  as  the 
restorer  ;  both  distinguished  by  special  revela¬ 
tions,  both  endowed  with  exceptional  force  of 
character  and  power  of  the  spirit ;  the  one  the 
lawgiver,  the  other  the  head  of  the  prophetic 
order  ;  both  having  something  peculiar  in  their 
departure,  and  both  standing  together,  in  wit¬ 
ness  of  their  supremacy  in  the  past  and  of  their 
inferiority  in  the  future,  by  Jesus  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration.  The  associations  of 
the  place  are  marked  by  the  use  of  the  definite 
article,  which  is  missed  in  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion — “  the  cave,”  that  same  cleft  in  the  rock 
'where  Moses  had  stood.  That  question, 
“  What  doest  thou  here?”  can  scarcely  be  freed 
from  a  tone  of  rebuke  ;  but,  like  Christ’s  to  the 
travellers  to  Emmaus,  and  many  another  inter¬ 
rogation  from  God,  it  is  also  put  in  order  to 
allow  of  the  loaded  heart’s  relieving  itself  by 
pouring  out  all  its  griefs.  God’s  questions  are 
the  assurance  of  His  listening  ear  and  sympa¬ 
thizing  heart.  A.  M. 

•II,  12.  Jehovah  manifesting  Himself  in  nat¬ 
ural  forces,  and  speaking  by  IBs  Spirit.  Wisely 
and  effectually  He  interposes  to  reach  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  prophet’s  tempest-tossed,  discouraged 
heart.  Before  repeating  his  gentle  reproof, 
He  will  instruct  Elijah  respecting  the  character 
of  the  instruments  by  which  He  successfully  works 
among  men,  the  real  conditions  of  failure  or  suc¬ 
cess.  The  method  He  employs  is  unusual,  but 
exactly  suited  to  the  man  and  the  end  aimed 
at.  In  those  sublime  displays  of  superhuman 
might — “  the  great  and  strong  wind  that  rent 
the  mountains  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks,” 
the  upheaving  and  convulsion  of  IJoreb  itself 
from  base  to  summit,  and  the  fierce  flame  fill¬ 
ing  the  air  around  and  above — there  was  a  pur¬ 
posed  ministry  of  soothing.  For  they  were  in 
strange  keeping  with  the  mood  of  Elijah’s 
stern,  excited  spirit.  Yet  in  all  these  he  was 
made  to  realize  that  God  was  not  !  But  follow¬ 
ing  these,  after  brief,  solemnly  impressive 
silence,  there  fell  upon  his  ear  and  sank  deep 
into  his  heart  a  still  small  mice.  It  was,  he 
knew,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  !  How  plain  the 
lesson  !  How  admirably  fitted  to  correct  his  er¬ 


roneous  belief  !  Not  by  miracle  of  might, 
such  as  had  taken  place  on  Carmel,  would  God 
work  out  His  gracious  purposes  with  men. 
Useful,  needful  as  such  astounding  manifesta¬ 
tions  might  occasionally  be  to  intimidate  or 
arouse,  the  real  icork  upon  the  hearts  of  Israel 
would  be  wrought  only  by  the  silent,  unseen 
ministries  of  the  Spirit.  Not  in  the  bold  spirit 
of  conflict,  that  would  measure  strength  con¬ 
tinually  with  the  powers  of  evil,  but  in  the 
gentler  spirit  that  speaks  the  truth  in  love,  and 
relies  upon  the  silent,  inward  efficacy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  B. 

There  are  gorges  near  Sinai  where  at  times 
the  wind  rushes  with  such  fury  that  neither 
man  nor  beast  can  stand  before  the  blast ;  rocks 
are  loosened  and  hurled  across  the  path,  and 
the  mountains  bellow  with  tempest.  There 
are  signs  that  the  earthquake  lias  shaken  those 
stupendous  masses  of  rock  from  base  to  sum¬ 
mit,  opening  new  chasms,  and  dislodging  an¬ 
cient  cliffs.  Sometimes  the  violence  of  the 
wind  is  aggravated  by  the  roar  of  thunder,  and 
lightnings  seem  to  belch  forth  from  the  moun¬ 
tain-tops  as  from  a  glaring  furnace.  In  all 
these  grand  and  terrible  phenomena  of  Nature, 
Jehovah  had  spoken  from  Sinai  at  the  giving 
of  the  law  ;  and  Elijah  naturally  looked  for 
Him  in  like  manifestations.  But  the  Lord  came 
to  him  in  the  still  small  voice,  rebuking  the 
timidity  that  distrusted  the  Lord  after  the  mir¬ 
acles  of  fire  and  tempest  at  Mt.  Carmel  had 
ceased.  Not  miracles  alone  testify  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God,  but  equally  the  silent  operation 
of  moral  causes,  the  gradual  development  of 
truth,  light,  and  love.  Our  faith  in  Provi¬ 
dence  is  distorted  when  we  are  always  strain¬ 
ing  after  marvels,  watching  for  signs  of  tem¬ 
pest  and  earthquake,  hearing  no  voices  of  the 
night,  seeing  no  wonders  in  the  dawn.  In  the 
moral  world,  seedtime  and  harvest  are  constant, 
the  storm  and  fire  the  exceptions.  The  most 
potent  forces  in  physical  nature,  light  and  heat, 
are  silent  in  their  coming  and  their  working  ; 
and,  in  the  moral  world,  that  Coming  which 
has  wrought  the  greatest  marvels  was  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  and  the  lowliness  of  the 
manger  ;  that  Character  which  has  caused  the 
greatest  revolutions  in  human  life  and  society 
was  His  who  said,  “  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart.”  Oh,  let  us  humbly,  gently,  learn  of 
Him  !  J.  P.  T. 

God  is  quiet  in  His  workings.  Mighty  as 
are  His  vast  machineries  in  nature,  all  move 
quietly  in  the  fulness  of  His  everlasting  power. 
His  spirit  is  quiet  as  “a  still  small  voice,” 
though  its  working  is  wide  as  the  world.  The 
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heavens  are  quiet  while  they  declare  His  glory. 
Comets,  meteors,  wandering  stars,  rush  and 
stagger  in  their  courses,  but  the  great  orbs  that 
light  the  steady  flow  of  ages  roll  in  quiet  on 
their  way.  Christ,  the  great  revelation  of  God 
to  man,  was  quiet  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  He 
did  not  strive  nor  cry,  nor  cause  His  voice  to  be 
heard  in  the  street.  We  should  be  like  Him. 
Anon. 

The  Lord  first  passeth  by  him  with  the  terri¬ 
ble  demonstrations  of  His  power — “  A  great  and 
strong  wind  rent  the  mountains  and  brake  the 
rocks  in  pieces.”  The  tearing  blast  was  from 
God  ;  God  was  not  in  it  :  so  was  He  in  it  as  in 
His  other  extraordinary  works  ;  not  so  in  it  as 
by  it  to  impart  Himself  to  Elijah.  It  was  the 
usher,  not  the  carriage,  of  God.  After  the 
wind  came  an  earthquake,  more  fearful  than 
it.  That  did  but  move  the  air  ;  this,  the  earth  ; 
that  beat  upon  some  prominences  of  earth  ;  this 
shook  it  from  the  centre.  After  the  earthquake 
came  a  fire,  more  fearful  than  either.  The 
other  affected  the  ear,  the  feeling  ;  but  this  lets 
in  horror  into  the  soul  by  the  eye,  the  quickest 
and  most  apprehensive  of  the  senses.  Elijah 
shall  see  God’s  mighty  power  in  the  earth,  air, 
fire,  before  he  hear  Him  in  the  soft  voice.  All 
these  are  but  boisterous  harbingers  of  a  meek 
and  still  word.  In  that  God  was.  Behold,  in 
that  gentle  and  mild  breath  there  was  omnipo¬ 
tency;  there  was  but  powerfulness  in  those  fierce 
representations.  There  is  not  always  the  great¬ 
est  efficacy  where  is  the  greatest  noise.  God 
loves  to  make  way  for  Himself  by  terror  ;  but 
he  conveys  Himself  to  us  in  sweetness.  It  is 
happy  for  us  if,  after  the  gusts  and  flashes  of 
the  law,  we  have  heard  the  soft  voice  of  evan¬ 
gelical  mercy.  Bp.  H. 

The  answer  comes  in  wonderfully  dramatic 
and  vivid  symbols,  which  are  not  only  perfect¬ 
ly  congruous  with  the  character  of  the  entire 
history,  but  also  full  of  resemblance  to  His  own 
vehement  mood  ;  the  wind,  the  earthquake,  the 
fire,  in  which  God  was  not,  followed  by  the 
still  small  voice  in  which  God  was,  were  mani¬ 
festly  designed  to  teach  Elijah  a  great  lesson 
concerning  God’s  ways  of  working.  Not  by 
great  manifestations  of  physical  power,  not  by 
coercive  and  destructive  means,  does  God  ac¬ 
complish  spiritual  processes,  but  by  means 
which  are  silent,  gentle,  and  suasive.  Spiritual 
forces  are  always  such  ;  such  were  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  our  Lord’s  ministry — “  He  shall  not 
cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard 
in  the  street.”  So  it  is  of  all  ministries  which 
achieve  the  greatest  and  profoundest  spiritual 
processes.  Achievements  of  miraculous  vindi¬ 


cation  and  of  avenging  bloodshed,  such  as 
those  of  Carmel,  are  not  the  true  spiritual  forces 
of  God’s  kingdom.  God  might  sanction  them, 
He  might  be  in  them,  as  in  many  analogous 
processes  in  the  after  history  of  His  Church, 
and  in  the  experiences  of  individual  men  ;  but 
in  a  much  higher  and  more  transforming  sense 
He  is  in  agencies  and  processes  that  have  the 
still  small  voice  for  their  type.  It  was  a  lesson 
in  the  true  methods  of  Divine  working  that 
would  not  only  correct  and  instruct  the  proph¬ 
et,  but  would  also  comfort  him.  It  would  re¬ 
buke  his  yearning  for  more  palpable  j  udgments 
or  miracles  ;  it  would  qualify  his  estimate  of 
what  had  really  been  effected  on  Carmel  ;  and 
it  would  encourage  him  by  the  suggestion  that 
in  thousands  of  hidden  Israelitish  hearts  quiet, 
unrecognized  spiritual  processes  were  going 
on.  Allon. 

It  is  the  same  lesson  which  Moses  learned 
there,  when  he  heard  that  the  Lord  is  “  a  God 
full  of  compassion  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger, 
and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth.”  It  was 
exemplified  in  the  gentle  Elisha,  the  successor 
of  Elijah.  It  reached  far  beyond  the  time  then 
present,  and  is  indeed  a  Messianic  prophecy, 
declaring  the  inmost  character  of  him  in  whom 
“  the  Lord  is,”  in  an  altogether  special  sense. 
Elijah  as  a  prophet  brought  no  new  knowledge, 
and  uttered  no  far-reaching  predictions  ;  but  he 
received  one  of  the  deepest  and  clearest  proph¬ 
ecies  of  the  gentleness  of  God’s  highest  messen¬ 
ger,  and  on  Horeb  saw  afar  off  what  he  saw 
fulfilled  on  the  mountain  of  Transfiguration. 
Nor  is  his  vision  exhausted  by  its  Messianic 
reference.  It  contains  an  eternal  truth  for  all 
God’s  servants.  Storm,  earthquake,  and  fire 
may  be  God’s  precursors,  and  needed  sometimes 
to  prepare  His  way  ;  but  gentleness  is  “  the 
habitation  of  His  throne,”  and  they  serve  Him 
best  and  are  nearest  Him  whom  they  serve, 
who  are  meek  in  heart  and  gentle  among  ene¬ 
mies,  “as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children.” 
Love  is  the  victor,  and  the  sharpest  weapons  of 
the  Christian  are  love  and  lowliness.  A.  M. 

There  is  a  quiet  deepening  and  strengthening 
of  the  spiritual  forces  in  the  soul,  which  every 
one  who  seeks  it  finds.  But  it  is  a  silent  work. 
So  noiseless,  so  powerful  are  the  energizings  of 
the  gentle,  persuasive,  penetrating,  almighty 
Spirit  of  God.  Believers  who  live  during  this 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit  miss  the  profoundest 
part  of  His  holy  ministration  if  they  know 
nothing  of  this  sweet,  potential,  silent  tuition. 
Silent  commuuion,  noiseless  revelation,  voiceless 
teaching — these  are  the  sources  of  Christian 
power.  It  would  encourage  us  could  we  see 
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how  to-day  God  is  working  on  the  hearts  of  men 
with  His  silent,  attractive  power.  How  bold 
and  sure  our  service  of  Him  would  be  if  we 
wholly  believed  in  the  vast  reserve  of  effectual, 
silent  energy  with  which  He  reinforces  every 
act  or  word  for  Him  !  If  any  heart  responds  to 
the  messages  of  mercy  which  we  bear,  we  may 
be  sure  God  has  been  before  us,  with  His  noise¬ 
less  work  of  preparation.  H.  C.  T. 

13-18.  The  question  and  answer  repeated  ; 
subsequent  directions  and  assurance  of  Jehovah. 
The  loudest,  fiercest  voices  of  the  elements  Eli¬ 
jah  could  hear  without  any  conscious  appeal  to 
heart  or  conscience.  But  the  still  small  voice 
of  the  present  God  reached  and  bowed  his  soul  ; 
while  reverently  “  he  wrapped  his  face  in  his 
mantle.”  Then  while  he  was  still  meditating 
upon  the  lesson,  when  in  answer  to  the  same 
question,  his  naturally  self-willed  spirit  faintly 
repeated  the  reasons  before  assigned,  God  gra¬ 
ciously  proceeds  to  complete  the  treatment  and 
the  cure.  He  bids  Elijah  at  once  to  arise,  re¬ 
turn,  and  fulfil  the  work  still  before  him.  He 
assigns  him  at  the  outset  a  specific  work  (15, 
16),  adapted  to  his  brave,  commanding  spirit. 
And  to  take  away  all  remnant  of  his  discour¬ 
agement,  He  assures  the  prophet  that  his  min¬ 
istry  at  Carmel  and  other  ministries  still  exist¬ 
ing  among  the  people  had  not  failed  ;  that 
many  (seven  indicating  an  indefinite  number) 
thousand  hearts  were  still  true  to  Jehovah  ; 
and  these  had  been  secretly  strengthened  and 
comforted  by  his  manly  courage  and  unyield¬ 
ing  faith.  So  from  these  instructive  acts 
and  impressive  lessons  of  Jehovah,  he  de¬ 
parted  to  execute  his  commission — a  wiser 
and  more  useful  man.  His  faith  in  God, 
his  indomitable  spirit,  and  his  superiority 
over  human  weakness,  held  firm  and  unmoved 
until  alone  he  was  borne  in  the  flame-chariot  to 
heaven. 

A  word  respecting  the  directions  given  to 
Elijah.  How  the  command  to  anoint  Hazael 
and  Jehu  was  fulfilled  we  do  not  know,  but 
that  in  its  meaning,  which  Elijah  understood, 
it  was  obeyed,  we  are  assured.  Hazael  became 
the  enemy  and  oppressor  of  Israel  ;  and  Jehu 
was  God’s  instrument  in  the  terrible  punish¬ 
ment  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  of  the  seventy  sons 
of  Ahab,  and  of  vast  numbers  of  Baal’s  wor¬ 
shippers.  The  concluding  verses  (19-21)  show 
that  Elijah  called  Elisha  to  the  chief  prophetic 
office  by  casting  his  mantle  upon  him.  He 
might  also  have  subsequently  anointed  him. 
The  inspired  record  carefully  selects  all  and 
only  the  important  facts.  The  unimportant 
and  therefore  vaguely  reported  matters  fur¬ 


nish  the  main  topics  for  sceptical  question  and 
discussion.  B. 

13,  14.  Tr  anquillity  now  reigns  once  more, 
and  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  sanctuary,  as 
though  Horeb,  Sinai,  mountain  cliffs  and  sand- 
deserts,  aroused  from  their  slumber,  arc  all  lying 
in  mute  awe  and  adoration  at  the  feet  of  Jeho¬ 
vah.  A  “  still  small  voice”  at  length  breaks  the 
silence,  and,  though  repeating  the  question, 

“  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah?”  yet,  some¬ 
how,  now  its  accents  seem  to  murmur  softly  in 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul.  It  is  a  tender, 
gentle,  complaining  voice,  as  that  which  said 
in  Gethsemane — “  What,  could  ye  not  watch 
with  me  one  hour  ?”  It  breaks  Elijah’s  heart. 
Abashed,  confused,  humbled,  he  covers  his  face 
with  his  mantle  ;  and  though  he  too  utters  the 
same  words  in  response,  yet  how  changed  their 
tone  and  spirit  !  It  is  in  the  accents  of  a  sub¬ 
dued  and  humbled  child — those  wailing  accents 
at  once  of  penitence  and  confidence,  which  never 
yet  father,  that  was  not  a  monster,  could  resist. 
“  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  Jehovah  thou 
knowest  how  sincerely  I  grieved  at  the  dis¬ 
honor  of  His  name.  Israel — poor  children  of 
the  covenant — led  astray  by  servants  of  the 
devil,  has  apostatized.  Thy  prophets,  the  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  truth,  have  all  been  slain.  No 
other  voice  than  mine  remains  to  be  lifted  up 
in  testimony  for  Jehovah.  And  me  they  perse¬ 
cute  to  the  death.  S.  R. 

15,  16.  We  must  interpret  the  meaning  of 
the  command  in  accordance  with  the  prophet’s 
action,  judging  that  he  understood  what  was  in¬ 
tended  by  the  words.  The  word  “  anoint”  is 
used  concerning  Jehu  and  Elisha  as  well  as  Ha¬ 
zael  ;  and  we  know  that  Elijah  did  not  anoint 
Elisha,  though  he  could  easily  have  done  so,  but 
only  made  known,  by  the  act  of  casting  his  pro¬ 
phetic  mantle  upon  him,  that  he  was  called  to 
that  office.  In  the  same  way  then  we  may  under¬ 
stand  the  rest  of  the  Divine  order.  Elijah  was 
to  receive  assurance  for  himself,  and  to  make 
known  that  assurance  to  others,  as  he  found 
occasion,  that  God  was  still  ruling  Israel  both 
from  without  and  from  within,  and  would  call 
to  the  throne  of  Syria  one  who  should  execute 
His  judgments  upon  His  rebellious  people,  and 
to  the  throne  of  Israel  one  who  should  destroy 
Baal  and  his  worship  out  of  the  land.  W e  shall 
not  err,  it  seems,  if  we  suppose  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  Elisha  had  (2  K.  8  :  13)  when  he 
says,  “  The  Lord  hath  shewed  me  that  thou  shall 
be  king  over  Syria,”  was  derived  from  Elijah’s 
communication,  as  also  the  instruction  which 
led  him,  at  a  future  day  (2  K.  9:1,  2),  to  send 
|  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  to  Ramoth-Gil- 
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ead  to  anoint  Jehu.  Hence  “  anoint”  in  the 
text  becomes  equivalent  to  “  point  them  out  as 
the  anointed  ones.  ”  Lurnby. 

The  commissions  given  to  anoint  a  king  of 
Syria  and  one  of  Israel  were  not  fulfilled  by 
Elijah,  but  by  his  successor  ;  and  we  have  to 
suppose  that  further  commands  were  given  to 
him  on  that  subject.  The  third  injunction,  to 
anoint  his  successor,  was  done  at  once  on  his 
journey,  though  Abel-meliolah,  on  Gilboa,  was 
dangerously  near  Jezreel.  The  designation  of 
these  future  instruments  of  God’s  purpose  was 
at  once  a  sign  to  Elijah  that  his  own  work  was 
drawing  to  a  close  (having  reached  its  climax 
on  Carmel),  and  that  God  had  great  designs  be¬ 
yond  him  and  his  service.  The  true  conception 
of  our  work  is  that  we  are  only  links  in  a  chain, 
and  that  we  can  be  done  without.  God  re¬ 
moves  the  workers  and  carries  on  the  work. 
Further,  the  commissions  met  Elijah’s  despond¬ 
ency  in  another  way  ;  for  they  assured  him  of 
the  Divine  judgments  on  the  house  of  Ahab, 
and  of  the  use  of  the  Syrian  king  as  a  rod  to 
chastise  Israel.  He  had  thought  God  too  slow 
in  avenging  His  dishonored  name,  and  had  been 
taught  the  might  of  gentleness  ;  but  now  he 
also  learns  the  certainty  of  punishment,  while 
the  enigmatical  promise  that  Elisha  should 
“  slay”  those  who  escaped  the  swords  of  Hazael 
and  Jehu  dimly  points  to  that  merciful  energy 
of  the  prophet’s  word,  his  only  sword,  which 
shall  slay  but  to  revive,  and  wound  to  heal. 
“  I  have  hewed  them  by  the  words  of  my 
mouth.”  Finally  (verse  18),  the  revelation  of 
the  seven  thousand — a  round  number,  which 
expresses  the  sacredness  as  well  as  the  numer¬ 
ousness  of  the  elect,  hidden  ones — rebukes  the 
hasty  assumption  of  his  being  left  alone,  faith¬ 
ful  among  the  faithless.  God  has  more  ser¬ 
vants  than  we  know  of.  Let  us  beware  of 
feeding  either  our  self-righteousness  or  our  nar¬ 
rowness  or  our  faint-heartedness  with  the  fancy 
that  we  have  a  monopoly  of  faithfulness,  or  are 
left  alone  to  witness  for  God.  A.  M. 

Thus  reanimated  for  his  remaining  work,  he 
was  sent  to  prepare  for  three  great  changes 
affecting  the  state  of  Israel  :  to  anoint  Hazael 
as  the  future  king  of  Syria,  in  place  of  Benlia- 
dad  ;  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  as  king  of  Israel, 
in  place  of  Ahab’s  house  ;  and  Elisha,  the  son 
of  Shaphat,  to  be  prophet  in  succession  to  him  - 
self.  These  three  were  to  follow  each  other  in 
the  destruction  of  the  worshippers  of  Baal. 
Elijah  only  performed  in  person  the  last  of  the 
three  acts,  the  designation  of  Elisha,  leaving  to 
him  the  other  two,  which  he  himself  found  no 
opportunity  to  execute.  P.  S. 


17.  Hazael,  Jehu,  Elisha — all  the  three  were 
to  be  instruments  of  the  Divine  wrath,  and 
ministers  of  the  Divine  vengeance  upon  degen¬ 
erate  Israel.  The  execution  of  judgment 
against  sinful  Israel  may  be  clearly  traced  in 
the  case  of  each  of  the  three  persons  named. 
For  after  Hazael  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Syria  he  was  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  Is¬ 
rael.  We  read  that  in  these  days  “  the  Lord  be¬ 
gan  to  cut  Israel  short,  ”  and  that  “  Hazael  smote 
them  in  all  the  coasts  of  Israel”  (2  K.  10  :  82)  ; 
that  a  little  later  “  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them 
into  the  hand  of  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  and  into 
the  hand  of  Benhadad,  son  of  Hazael,  all  their 
days  while  it  is  even  said  in  yet  stronger 
language,  that  the  king  of  Syria  had  “  made 
them  like  the  dust  by  threshing”  (2  K.  18  :  8,  7). 
If  Hazael  thus  scourged  Israel  as  a  people,  still 
more  did  Jehu  scourge  Ahab  and  Jezebel  and 
all  their  house.  So  terrible  was  the  work  of 
extermination  upon  which  he  entered  when  he 
took  possession  of  the  throne,  that  it  has  been 
justly  described  as  one  “  hitherto  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy.”  Nor 
did  Jehu  prove  himself  less  the  scourge  of 
those  worshippers  of  Baal  with  whom  Ahab’s 
house  had  been  so  closely  identified.  And  Eli¬ 
sha  was  also  in  like  manner  a  warning  and  a 
scourge  to  the  idolaters  of  his  time. 

1§.  These  words  immediately  follow  :  “Yet 
will  I  leave  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the 
knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and 
every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him.”  The 
words,  as  correctly  given  in  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion,  contain  more  than  an  intimation  that, 
though  Elijah  had  thought  himself  alone,  there 
were  seven  thousand  in  Israel  still  faithful  to 
the  truth.  They  are  also  a  promise  that,  amid 
all  the  judgments  that  were  to  follow,  seven 
thousand  would  be  found  worthy  to  escape 
them,  because  they  would  refuse  to  yield  to  the 
general  apostasy  of  the  people.  The  promise, 
when  correctly  interpreted,  implies  more  than 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  include — not  merely 
that  at  that  moment  there  was  a  remnant  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  election  of  grace,  and  that  Elijah 
did  not  stand  alone  in  lijs  allegiance  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  but  that  that  election  would  be  pre¬ 
served  through  all  the  judgments  that  were  to 
follow.  There  were  times  of  heavy  trial  in 
store  for  the  Church  of  God  in  Israel,  in  the 
midst  of  which  many  would  fall  and  be  over¬ 
whelmed.  Yet,  whatever  might  happen  to  the 
merely  outward  members  of  the  body,  the  Lord 
knew  them  that  were  His.  W.  M. 

The  Lord  knows  them  that  are  His ,  though 
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we  do  not ;  lie  sees  them  in  secret.  There  are 
more  good  people  in  the  world  than  some  wise 
and  holy  men  think  there  are.  Their  jealousy 
of  themselves,  and  for  God,  makes  them  think 
the  corruption  is  universal ;  but  God  sees  not 
as  they  do.  God’s  love  often  proves  larger 
than  man’s  charity,  and  more  extensive.  H. 

So  the  fainting  prophet  is  restored.  A  new 
body  has  the  Divine  Physician  prepared  him 
and  a  new  spirit  has  He  put  within  him.  And 
with  faith  and  courage  comes  hope.  To  the 
eyes  of  the  recovered  prophet  there  is  a  future 
for  God  and  His  kingdom.  Elijah  now  knows 
that  God  will  remain  in  the  world-field  even 
after  he  himself  finally  departs  ;  so  he  begins 
to  reach  forth  the  anointing  hand  to  marshal 
the  forces  which  shall  win  in  the  coming  days 
of  the  Lord.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  prophet 
— ay,  a  great  thing  for  a  man — to  be  brought 
beyond  the  power  of  doubting  that  God  is  in 
this  world  to  stay — in  this  world  for  victory 
after  victory  until  every  foe  is  vanquished. 
Such  a  one  will  fall  into  his  little  grave  with 
eye  strained  to  catch  the  bursting  glory  and 
hand  reached  forth  to  grasp  the  banner  of  the 
coming  Lord.  S.  S.  Mitchell. 

19,  20.  Leaving  Horeb,  and  again  travers¬ 
ing  the  great  desert  of  the  wandering,  Elijah 
again  enters  Judah,  probably  by  Beersheba 
and  Hebron  ;  but,  avoiding  Jerusalem,  he  de¬ 
scends  through  Engedi  into  the  great  Jordan 
valley  ;  ascending  it  he  comes  to  a  field  at  Abel- 
meholali  in  the  north,  where  he  finds  Elisha 
ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  before 
him,  himself  with  the  twelfth.  For  three  years 
and  a  half  this  was  the  first  spring-time  that 
gave  promise  of  a  harvest,  and  we  may  imagine 
the  joyous  toil  of  the  husbandmen.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Elijah  was  sudden  and  startling. 
Apparently  without  speaking  a  word,  Elijah 
throws  his  prophet’s  mantle  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  young  farmer — a  well-understood  sym¬ 
bolical  act— and  passes  on.  Whatever  Elisha 
may  have  felt,  he  expresses  no  surprise,  utters 
no  remonstrance  either  of  unwillingness  or 
modesty  ;  but  leaving  his  plough,  he  runs  after 
Elijah,  accepts  his  calling,  and  simply  requests 
permission  to  bid  his  family  farewell.  In  la¬ 
conic  speech,  strange  as  his  abrupt  action,  Eli¬ 
jah  bids  him  go  :  “  Go,  and  return,  for  thou 
knowest  what  I  have  done  unto  thee.”  Elisha 
turns  back  for  this  purpose,  and  kills  the  yoke 
of  oxen  with  which  he  had  been  ploughing,  for 
a  farewell  feast,  as  well  perhaps  as  to  indicate 
his  renunciation  of  his  old  calling,  and  then 
follows  Elijah.  And  for  the  next  six  years, 
during  which  we  hear  nothing  of  Elijah  s  do¬ 


ings,  his  solitary  spirit  was  to  find  companion¬ 
ship  in  the  gentle,  soothing  ministry  of  this 
young  prophetic  Timothy.  The  chief  thought 
with  Elijah  would  be  that  his  mission  was  end¬ 
ed,  and  his  successor  appointed — “  Elisha,  the 
son  of.  Shapliat,  who  poured  water  oh  the  hands 
of  Elijah.”  It  is  a  strange  succession  :  Elijah, 
the  rough  Bedouin  of  Mount  Gilead,  the 
prophet  of  fire — Elisha,  the  gentle  son  of  a  pas¬ 
toral  home,  a  herdsman  of  the  valley  ;  the  one 
a  Boanerges,  the  other  a  Barnabas.  Yet  such 
is  the  succession  whereby  God  carries  on  His 
work,  and  whereby  it  is  best  carried  on  ;  these 
men  represent  the  two  elements  that  must  en¬ 
ter,  perhaps  alternately,  into  all  great  spiritual 
work.  Alton. 

Elisha’s  native  place  was  at  Abel-meholah 
(the  meadow  of  the  dance),  a  place  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  near  its  junction  with  the  plain 
of  Jezreel.  He  was  ploughing  with  twelve 
yoke  of  oxen,  himself  guiding  the  twelfth,  a 
proof  of  the  wealth  he  abandoned  to  “  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough”  of  Jehovah,  when  Elijah 
arrived  on  his  way  up  the  valley  toward  Da¬ 
mascus,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  cast  his 
prophet’s  mantle  upon  Elisha,  as  if  claiming 
him  for  a  son.  Elisha,  with  a  heart  prepared 
by  God,  only  begged  to  give  his  father  and 
mother  a  parting  embrace,  and  Elijah  consent¬ 
ed,  in  words  implying  a  keen  feeling  of  Elisha’s 
separation  from  his  parents  and  home.  P.  S. 

The  act  of  Elijah,  as,  in  passing  by,  he  un¬ 
fastened  his  mantle  and  threw  it  over  Elisha, 
was  deeply  significant.  It  meant  that  the  one 
was  to  appear  like  the  other — that  he  was  to 
hold  the  same  office,  and  to  discharge  the  same 
functions.  With  the  quickness  of  a  ready 
heart,  the  son  of  Shapliat  understood  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  action.  It  was  not  to  a  position  of 
wealth,  of  ease,  or  of  influence  he  now  felt 
called.  On  the  contrary,  all  this  had  to  be  re¬ 
linquished.  He,  a  man  of  peace,  was  called 
from  home,  friends,  and  comforts,  to  endure 
hardship,  to  suffer  persecution,  to  bear  scorn. 
Yet  he  offered  not  frivolous  excuses  nor  unbe¬ 
lieving  objections,  but  arose  and  followed  the 
Master.  Elijah  had  passed  on,  as  if  uncon¬ 
cerned  how  Elisha  received  the  call.  It  had 
been  addressed  to  him,  and  it  was  his  part  vol¬ 
untarily  to  decide  for  or  against  its  acceptance. 
This  explains  what  follows  in  the  narrative. 
Hastening  after  the  prophet,  Elisha  requested 
permission  to  bid  farewell  to  his  family  and 
friends ;  or,  as  Matthew  Henry  puts  it,  he 
would  “  take  leave,  not  ask  leave.”  The  an¬ 
swer  of  Elijah,  “  Go  back,  for  what  have  I  done 
unto  thee?”  is  intended  not  as  a  rebuke,  but  as 
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a  trial.  It  meant,  in  effect,  Unless  your  heart 
fully  responds,  if  it  fondly  lingers  on  the  past, 
go  back  to  your  home.  A.  E. 

21.  The  feast  here  partaken  of  was  notan 
ordinary  festival,  but  a  feast  after  a  sacrifice. 

•  It  was  the  pledge  that  those  who  partook  of  it 
were  in  covenant  with  God,  that  they  had  sur¬ 
rendered  themselves  to  His  service,  and  that 
they  were  at  peace  with  Him.  Looked  at  in 
this  light,  the  whole  transaction  now  recorded 
assumes  an  aspect  wholly  different  from  that  in 
which  we  commonly  regard  it.  Instead  of 
supplying  evidence  of  even  momentary  hesita¬ 
tion  upon  Elisha’s  part,  it  indicates  that  the 
future  prophet  not  only  renounced  the  world, 
but  that  he  was  desirous  to  tell  the  world  that 
he  did  so.  And  if  it  shows  that  he  had  tender 
affections  and  friendly  feelings,  it  shows  also 
that  he  had  learned  from  the  moment  when 
Elijah  cast  his  mantle  upon  him  to  count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  service 
to  which  he  had  then  been  summoned.  The 
force  and  vigor  of  Elisha’s  character  appear  as 
conspicuously  in  this  scene  as  they  do  in  every 

other  action  of  his  life.  W.  M. - When  that 

call  came  it  was  obeyed  without  a  question. 
He  asked  not  to  what  it  would  lead,  or  where 
he  was  to  go.  There  was  no  bargaining  with 
God.  The  response  was  immediate  and  un¬ 
equivocal.  It  was,  “  Here  am  I,  send  me,”  of 
one  of  after  days.  It  is  this  ready  obedience 
that  honors  God.  F.  Whitfield. 

Suggested  Truths. 

God’s  mightiest,  most  productive  working  in 
nature,  His  widest,  most  radical,  and  effective 
movements  in  providence,  including  all  useful 
and  permanent  effects  wrought  in  the  advance 
of  civilization  and  the  growth  of  the  Church, 
and  His  enlightening  and  transforming  force 
within  the  individual  soul,  all  alike  are  mainly 
produced  by  silent,  invisible,  and  seemingly  in¬ 
adequate  agencies.  B. 

The  silent  affections,  the  splendors  of  an  inte¬ 
rior  devotion,  the  unions  of  love,  humility,  and 
obedience,  the  daily  offices  of  prayer  and  praises 
sung  to  God,  the  acts  of  faith  and  fear,  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  meekness,  of  hope  and  reverence, 
repentance  and  charity,  and  those  graces  which 
walk  in  a  veil  and  silence,  make  great  ascents 
to  God,  and  as  sure  progress  to  favor  and  a 
crown  as  the  more  ostentatious  and  laborious 
exercises  of  a  more  solemn  religion.  Many 
times  God  is  present  in  the  “  still  voice”  and 
private  retirements  of  a  quiet  religion,  and  the 
constant  spiritualities  of  an  ordinary  life  ;  when 
the  loud  and  impetuous  winds,  and  the  shining 


fires  of  far  more  laborious  and  expensive  ac¬ 
tions,  are  profitable  to  others  only.  Bp.  J. 
Taylor. 

The  allegory  wrought  out  by  such  terrific 
symbols  on  Horeb,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  ultimate  failure  of  Elijah’s  popular  demon¬ 
stration  at  Carmel,  conveys  this  most  instruc¬ 
tive  truth  :  that  the  means  and  agencies  which 
ensure  success  in  spiritual  undertakings  are  not 
the  visible  and  demonstrative,  not  those  which 
are  apparently  popular  and  striking.  They  are 
found  alone  in  the  quiet  ministry  of  the  truth  by 
the  Spirit.  The  true  work  of  God  in  human 
hearts  is  not  carried  on  by  the  mere  stimulus  of 
popular  preaching  and  the  consequent  excite¬ 
ment  of  listening  throngs,  or  by  any  of  the 
accessory  methods  by  which  sensation  is  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  wrought  by  the  faithful,  persis¬ 
tent  inculcation  of  pure  truth,  directed  and 
accompanied  by  the  unseen  ministry,  gentle 
but  resistless,  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  B. 

There  are  many  professors  of  religion  who 
are  never  happy  except  they  see  a  revival. 
They  only  live  fully  in  an  atmosphere  of  sensa¬ 
tion  and  excitement.  They  crave  for  electric 
conversions,  for  a  ministry  of  signs  and  won¬ 
ders.  They  are  dissatisfied  and  unhappy  when 
the  Church  of  God  is  at  its  normal  pulse,  work¬ 
ing  quietly  yet  steadily,  silently  yet  solidly,  at 
the  building  of  the  Lord’s  Temple.  The  lesson 
many  need  in  these  days  is,  that  God’s  best 
work  is  not  done  by  miracles  but  by  ordinary 
agencies.  And  the  true  test  of  religion,  the 
proof  whereby  our  attachment  to  God’s  work 
is  to  be  evinced,  lies  in  steady  effort  under  com¬ 
monplace  conditions,  in  faithfulness  in  little 
things.  “  God,”  writes  Mr.  Ruskin  in  an  elo¬ 
quent  passage  in  “  Modern  Painters” — “  God  is 
not  in  the  earthquake  nor  in  the  lightning,  but 
in  the  still  small  voice.  They  are  but  the  blunt 
and  low  faculties  of  our  nature,  which  can  only 
be  addressed  through  lampblack  and  lightning. 
It  is  in  quiet  and  subdued  passages  of  unobtru¬ 
sive  majesty  ;  the  deep,  and  the  calm  and  the 
perpetual,  that  which  must  be  sought  ere  it 
is  seen,  and  loved  ere  it  is  understood  ;  things 
which  the  angels  work  out  for  us  daily,  and  yet 
very  eternally,  which  are  never  wanting,  and 
never  repeated  ;  which  are  to  be  found  always, 
yet  each  found  but  once.  It  is  through  these 
that  the  lesson  of  devotion  is  chiefly  taught  and 
the  blessing  of  beauty  given.”  Interior. 

Wonderfully  does  Christ’s  way  on  earth  con¬ 
firm  the  teaching  of  this  Divine  manifestation 
on  Horeb.  Never  did  He  put  forth  the  terrible 
might  locked  up  in  His  hand,  except  in  minis¬ 
tries  of  gentleness,  or  in  confirmation  of  His 
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calm  and  loving  words.  Except  against  con¬ 
scious  hypocrites,  destroyers  of  souls,  Ilis  teas 
ever  the  still  small  voice,  unheard  in  the  streets. 
“  The  bruised  reed  he  did  not  break,  nor  quench 
the  smoking  flax.” 

As  with  the  “  elders  who  obtained  a  good  re¬ 
port,”  so  now  every  true  follower  of  God  has 
points  and  periods  of  special  weakness  ;  and  his 
chief  failures  and  defections  lie  exactly  in  the 
line  and  at  the  point  of  his  peculiar  excellen¬ 
cies.  This  fact  rightly  interpreted  (in  the  light 
of  this  Old  Testament  history)  may  afford  com¬ 
fort  to  the  consciously  self-consecrated  believer 
in  his  occasional  lapses  from  duty.  And  it  an¬ 
swers  the  error  or  cavil  of  the  unbeliever,  who 
sees  the  Christian’s  defection,  but  not  his  after¬ 
sorrow  toward  God. 

Where  there  is  truth  in  the  heart,  God’s  for¬ 
bearance  is  very  great  with  human  weaknesses 
and  defections,  however  extreme.  Even  more 
impressively  is  this  illustrated  in  the  cases  of 
Abraham,  Jacob,  and  David,  and  in  those  of 
Moses  and  Elijah.  And  Christ  forbore  with  all 
sinners  save  hypocrites. 

The  faithful  laborer  sometimes  makes  Elijah’s 
double  mistake — of  thinking  his  labor  useless, 
and  that  his  work  for  God  is  done.  But  God’s 
wise,  kind  interposition  always  corrects  this 
mistake.  And  gladly,  bravely  the  worker  goes 
on,  waiting  until  God  shall  intimate  that  his 
work  is  finished. 

God's  remedy  for  a  discouraged,  disquieted, 
lonely  heart,  is  twofold :  Work  and  Trust ! 
Yieldiug  to  despondency,  repining  or  retiring 
before  disappointment,  or  folding  the  hands  in 
the  protracted  indulgence  of  even  a  desolating 
grief,  are  acts  of  unbelief,  of  selfish  weakness, 
and  moral  cowardice.  No  believer,  however 
sorely  stricken,  has  here  a  right  to  a  prolonged 
rest  of  inaction.  No  sorrowing,  burdened  heart 
may  rightly  say  “It  is  enough  !  Let  me  now 
die  !”  For  with  life  there  is  work  to  which 
God  bids  us  set  every  energy  of  our  nature. 
And  in  work  is  found  the  best  relief  and  firm¬ 
est  support.  Trust,  too,  with  work  !  Trust 
in  God’s  assurances  that  He,  quietly  but  effect¬ 
ually,  will  bring  good  for  us  and  for  others  out 
of  every  disheartening  disappointment,  out  of 
all  painful  toil  and  suffering.  B. 

“  What  doest  thou  here?”  To  every  human 
being  this  question  must  be  suggested,  “  Why 
am  I  doing  what  I  do,  thinking  what  I  think, 
seeing  what  I  see?”  Work  and  recreation  are 
equally  legitimate,  if  each  is  treated  as  part  of 
the  will  of  God.  There  may  be  very  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  spending  portions  of  our  life  on  Horeb 
as  well  as  upon  Carmel,  but  the  essential  point 


is,  that  we  should  be  where  we  are,  that  we 
should  be  doing  what  we  do,  because,  so  far  as 
we  know,  He  who  has  given  us  the  gift  of  life 
wills  this,  wills  nothing  else  respecting  us. 

Liddon. - Emphatically  to  the  spiritually  idle, 

world-busy,  but  soul-careless,  God’s  question 
comes  sharply  home,  What  doest  thou  here?  All 
doing  is  worse  than  useless  that  bears  not  wise¬ 
ly  and  savingly  upon  the  soul’s  supreme  rela¬ 
tion  to  God.  For  the  end  of  such  doing  is  utter 
failure  and  eternal  loss.  Therefore,  with  His 
question,  hear  also  His  loving  command,  “  Son, 
go  work  to-day  in  My  vineyard.”  B. 

Throughout  the  whole  history  of  Elijah  we 
see  a  striking  harmony  of  the  highest  miracu¬ 
lous  with  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  the 
ordinary  life.  What  a  charm  they  have  for  us, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  how  morally  impressive 
these  life-like  pictures  of  the  ancient  Israel  ! 
The  prophet’s  sojourn  “  b}r  the  brook  Cherith 
that  is  before  Jordan,”  his  journey  to  “  Sa- 
repta,  a  city  which  is  near  unto  Sidon,”  the 
widow’s  unfailing  cruse  of  oil,  long  since  passed 
into  a  proverbial  saying  to  denote  the  unfailing 
providence  of  God,  that  graphic  scene  where 
Elijah  sends  his  servant  to  watch  from  the  top 
of  Carmel  the  signals  of  the  coming  rain,  the 
repose  under  the  juniper- tree,  the  heaven-pro¬ 
vided  sustenance,  the  Lord’s  talking  with  the 
prophet  at  the  cave  in  Horeb,  the  familiar  yet 
startling  question,  “  Where  art  thou,  Elijah?” 
how  life-like  is  it  all  !  how  truth-like  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  astoundingly  marvellous, 
how  minute  in  circumstantial  fact,  and  yet, 
with  no  loss  of  dignity,  no  abatement  of  ever- 
thrilling  awe  !  And  then,  that  pure  religious 
teaching  present  in  every  act  !  it  is  this  that 
gives  it  such  a  moral  consistency,  taking  away 
its  incredibility,  and  making  it  so  unlike  the 
unmeaning  and  impure  wonders  of  a  false  re¬ 
ligion. 

Thus,  especially,  does  that  most  remarkable 
scene  in  Horeb  rise  to  the  very  height  of  the 
natural  as  well  as  the  sublime.  It  is  just  what 
we  are  led  to  expect — Deity  so  holding  converse 
with  His  faithful  servant,  the  ever-present  One 
thus  talking  in  the  solitude  of  nature  to  the 
man  who,  for  His  sake  and  for  His  worship’s 
sake,  had  fled  from  the  world  !  If  it  is  not  so 
with  us  in  our  own  personal  experience,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  there  must  be  a  lack  of 
that  religious  intercourse,  that  personal  near¬ 
ness  to  God,  which  would  make  it  seem  as 
probable  as  it  is  in  itself  both  rational  and  true. 
But  how  easy,  we  may  say,  are  such  associa¬ 
tions  of  thought  and  feeling  in  connection  with 
these  striking  narratives.  The  two  depart- 
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ments  of  the  world  seem  to  blend  together.  In 
its  association  with  the  deeply  and  fearfully 
religious,  the  natural  acquires  a  new  dignity  ; 
it  seems  to  rise  up  into  the  region  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  On  the  awful  summit  of  Horeb  na¬ 
ture  becomes  Divine  ;  and  we  can  hardly  tell 
which  has  most  to  impress  the  soul — the  “  fire, 
the  wind,  the  earthquake,”  or  the  still  small 
voice  that  attests  the  near  presence  of  the 


higher  power.  We  are  lifted  up  to  a  plane  of 
thought  where  much  becomes  credible  that 
would  altogether  transcend  belief  if  viewed 
from  the  lower  horizon  of  the  soul.  It  is  just 
because  the  constant  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
produces  this  elevation  of  thought,  that  its 
miraculous  retains  that  hold  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  which  the  sceptic  cannot  understand. 

!  T.  Lewis . 


Section  12. 

AHAB’S  DOUBLE  VICTORY  OVER  BENHADAD  OF  SYRIA,  THROUGH  DIVINE 
COUNSEL  AND  HELP.  HIS  DISOBEDIENCE  DENOUNCED  AND  ADJUDGED 
BY  JEHOVAH. 

1  Kings  20  : 1-43. 

1  And  Ben-hadad  the  king  of  Syria  gathered  all  his  host  together  :  and  there  were  thirty  and 
two  kings  with  him,  and  horses  and  chariots  :  and  he  went  up  and  besieged  Samaria,  and 

2  fought  against  it.  And  he  sent  messengers  to  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  into  the  city,  and  said 

3  unto  him,  Thus  saith  Ben-hadad,  Thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  mine  ;  thy  wives  also  and  thy 

4  children,  even  the  goodliest,  are  mine.  And  the  king  of  Israel  answered  and  said,  It  is  accord- 

5  ing  to  thy  saying,  my  lord,  O  king  ;  I  am  thine,  and  all  that  I  have.  And  the  messengers 
came  again,  and  said,  Thus  speaketh  Ben-hadad,  saying,  I  sent  indeed  unto  thee,  saying, 

6  Thou  shalt  deliver  me  thy  silver,  and  thy  gold,  and  thy  wives,  and  thy  children  ;  but  I  will 
send  my  servants  unto  thee  to-morrow  about  this  time,  and  they  shall  search  thine  house,  and 
the  houses  of  thy  servants  ;  and  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever  is  pleasant  in  thine  eyes,  they 

7  shall  put  it  in  their  hand,  and  take  it  away.  Then  the  king  of  Israel  called  all  the  elders  of 
the  land,  and  said,  Mark,  I  pray  you,  and  see  how  this  man  seeketh  mischief  :  for  he  sent 
unto  me  for  my  wives,  and  for  my  children,  and  for  my  silver,  and  for  my  gold  ;  and  I  de- 

8  nied  him  not.  And  all  the  elders  and  all  the  people  said  unto  him,  Hearken  thou  not,  neither 

9  consent.  Wherefore  he  said  unto  the  messengers  of  Ben-hadad,  Tell  m}”  lord  the  king,  All 
that  thou  didst  send  for  to  thy  servant  at  the  first  I  will  do  :  but  this  thing  I  may  not  do. 

10  And  the  messengers  departed,  and  brought  him  word  again.  And  Ben-hadad  sent  unto  him, 
and  said,  The  gods  do  so  unto  me,  and  more  also,  if  the  dust  of  Samaria  shall  suffice  for 

11  handfuls  for  all  the  people  that  follow  me.  And  the  king  of  Israel  answered  and  said,  Tell 

12  him,  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  armour  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Ben-hadad  heard  this  message,  as  he  was  drinking,  he  and  the  kings,  in 
the  pavilions,  that  he  said  unto  his  servants,  Set  yourselves  in  array.  And  they  set  themselves 

13  in  array  against  the  city.  And,  behold,  a  prophet  came  near  unto  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  and 
said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Hast  thou  seen  all  this  great  multitude?  behold,  I  will  deliver  it 

14  into  thine  hand  this  day  ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  And  Ahab  said,  By 
whom?  And  he  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  By  the  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces. 

15  Then  he  said,  Who  shall  begin  the  battle?  And  he  answered,  Thou.  Then  he  mustered  the 
young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces,  and  they  were  two  hundred  and  thirty  two  :  and 
after  them  he  mustered  all  the  people,  even  all  the  children  of  Israel,  being  seven  thousand. 

16  And  they  went  out  at  noon.  But  Ben-hadad  was  drinking  himself  drunk  in  the  pavilions,  he 

17  and  the  kings,  the  thirty  and  two  kings  that  helped  him.  And  the  young  men  of  the  princes 
of  the  provinces  went  out  first;  and  Ben  had  ad  sent  out,  and  they  told  him,  saying,  There 

18  are  men  come  out  from  Samaria.  And  he  said,  Whether  they  be  come  out  for  peace,  take 

19  them  alive  ;  or  whether  they  be  come  out  for  war,  take  them  alive.  So  these  went  out  of  the 
city,  the  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces,  and  the  army  which  followed  them. 
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20  And  they  slew  every  one  his  man  ;  and  the  Syrians  fled,  and  Israel  pursued  them  :  and  Ben- 

21  had  ad  the  king  of  Syria  escaped  on  an  horse  with  horsemen.  And  the  king  of  Israel  went 

22  out,  and  smote  the  horses  and  chariots,  and  slew  the  Syrians  with  a  great  slaughter.  And 
the  prophet  came  near  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and  said  unto  him,  Go,  strengthen  thyself,  and 
maik,  and  see  what  thou  doest  :  lor  at  the  return  of  the  year  the  king  of  Syria  will  come  up 
against  thee. 

23  And  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Syria  said  unto  him,  Their  god  is  a  god  of  the  hills  ;  there¬ 
fore  they  wTere  stronger  than  we  :  but  let  us  fight  against  them  in  the  plain,  and  surely  we 

24  shall  be  stronger  than  they.  And  do  this  thing  ;  take  the  kings  away,  every  man  out  of  his 

25  place,  and  put  captains  in  their  room  :  and  number  thee  an  army,  like  the  army  that  thou  hast 
lost,  horse  for  horse,  and  chariot  for  chariot  :  and  we  will  fight  against  them  in  the  plain,  and 

26  surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they.  And  he  hearkened  unto  their  voice,  and  did  so.  And 
it  came  to  pass  at  the  return  of  the  year,  that  Ben-hadad  mustered  the  Syrians,  and  went  up 

27  to  Aphek,  to  fight  against  Israel.  And  the  children  of  Israel  were  mustered,  and  were  vic¬ 
tualled,  and  went  against  them  :  and  the  children  of  Israel  encamped  before  them  like  two 

28  little  flocks  of  kids  ;  but  the  Syrians  filled  the  country.  And  a  man  of  God  came  near  and 
spake  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  and  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Because  the  Syrians  have  said, 
The  Lord  is  a  god  of  the  hills,  but  he  is  not  a  god  of  the  valleys  ;  therefore  will  I  deliver  all 

29  this  great  multitude  into  thine  hand,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  And  they 
encamped  one  over  against  the  other  seven  days.  And  so  it  was,  that  in  the  seventh  day  the 
battle  was  joined  ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  slew  of  the  Syrians  an  hundred  thousand  foot- 

30  men  in  one  day.  But  the  rest  fled  to  Aphek,  into  the  city  ;  and  the  wall  fell  upon  twenty  and 
seven  thousand  men  that  were  left.  And  Ben-hadad  fled,  and  came  into  the  city,  into  an 

31  inner  chamber.  And  his  servants  said  unto  him,  Behold  now,  we  have  heard  that  the  kings 
of  the  house  of  Israel  are  merciful  kings  :  let  us,  we  pray  thee,  put  sackcloth  on  our  loins, 
and  ropes  upon  our  heads,  and  go  out  to  the  king  of  Israel  :  peradventure  he  will  save  thy 

32  life.  So  they  girded  sackcloth  on  their  loins,  and  put  ropes  on  their  heads,  and  came  to  the 
king  of  Israel,  and  said,  Thy  servant  Ben-hadad  saith,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  live.  And  he  said, 

33  Is  he  yet  alive?  he  is  my  brother.  Now  the  men  observed  diligently,  and  hasted  to  catch 
whether  it  were  his  mind  ;  and  they  said,  Thy  brother  Ben-hadad.  Then  he  said,  Go  ye, 
bring  him.  Then  Ben-liadad  came  forth  to  him  ;  and  he  caused  him  to  come  up  into  the 

34  chariot.  And  Ben-hadad  said  unto  him,  The  cities  which  my  father  took  from  thy  father  I 
will  restore  ;  and  thou  shalt  make  streets  for  thee  in  Damascus,  as  my  father  made  in  Sama¬ 
ria.  And  I,  said  Ahab,  will  let  thee  go  with  this  covenant.  So  he  made  a  covenant  with  him, 
and  let  him  go. 

35  And  a  certain  man  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  said  unto  his  fellow  by  the  word  of  the 

36  Lord,  Smite  me,  I  pray  thee.  And  the  man  refused  to  smite  him.  Then  said  he  unto  him, 
Because  thou  hast  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  behold,  as  soon  as  thou  art  departed 
from  me,  a  lion  shall  slay  thee.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  departed  from  him,  a  lion  found  him, 

37  and  slew  him.  Then  he  found  another  man,  and  said,  Smite  me,  I  pray  thee.  And  the  man 

38  smote  him,  smiting  and  wounding  him.  So  the  prophet  departed,  and  waited  for  the  king 

39  by  the  way,  and  disguised  himself  with  his  headband  over  his  eyes.  And  as  the  king  passed 
by,  he  cried  unto  the  king  :  and  he  said,  Thy  servant  went  out  into  the  midst  of  the  battle  ; 
and,  behold,  a  man  turned  aside,  and  brought  a  man  unto  me,  and  said,  Keep  this  man  :  if  by 
any  means  he  be  missing,  then  shall  thy  life  be  for  his  life,  or  else  thou  shalt  pay  a  talent  of 

40  silver.  And  as  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and  there,  he  was  gone.  And  the  king  of  Israel 

41  said  unto  him,  So  shall  thy  judgment  be  ;  thyself  hast  decided  it.  And  he  hasted,  and  took 
the  headband  away  from  his  eyes  ;  and  the  king  of  Israel  discerned  him  that  he  was  of  the 

42  prophets.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Because  thou  hast  let  go  out  of  thy 
hand  the  man  whom  I  had  devoted  to  destruction,  therefore  thy  life  shall  go  for  his  life,  and 

43  thy  people  for  his  people.  And  the  king  of  Israel  went  to  his  house  heavy  and  displeased, 
and  came  to  Samaria. 


1-43.  The  inmsions  of  Israel  by  the  Syrians 
and  their  results.  The  insertion  of  this  chap¬ 
ter,  which  contains  an  account  of  two  invasions 
of  Israel  by  the  hosts  of  Syria  and  of  the  utter 


defeat  of  the  latter,  constitutes  a  break  in  the 
history  of  Elijah,  which  has  occupied  the  his¬ 
torian  up  to  the  end  of  chap.  19,  and  which  is 
resumed  with  chap.  21.  The  insertion  of  this 
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twentieth  chapter  in  this  place  is  apparently 
due  to  the  compiler  of  these  records,  who  seems 
to  have  adopted  this  arrangement  as  the  more 
chronological.  Hammond. 

This  chapter  contains  the  history  of  two  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  kingdom  of  Aliab  by  Benliadad, 
king  of  Syria,  and  of  his  defeat  on  both  occa¬ 
sions  by  the  Israelites  under  the  special  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord,  who,  grievously  as  He  had  been 
offended,  still  has  pity  for  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
will  try  them  longer  yet,  and  will  not  yet  give 
them  over  to  utter  misery  and  ruin.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  unasked,  interferes  by  His  prophets,  and 
encourages  the  king  and  people  by  exhortations 
and  promises.  We  hear  nothing  of  Baal  in 
these  transactions.  Their  holiday  god  was  of 
no  use  to  them  in  time  of  trouble  ;  and  Ahab 
himself  had  of  late  seen  too  many  proofs  of  the 
Lord’s  power,  not  to  know  that  whatever  He 
promised  He  was  able  to  perform,  and  to  fol¬ 
low  in  a  spirit  of  becoming  submission  the  in¬ 
structions  he  received.  Still  there  is  through¬ 
out  the  narrative  a  sort  of  cheerlessness,  arising 
from  the  want  of  that  spontaneous  reference  to 
the  Lord  and  thankfulness  to  Him,  which  plays 
like  a  sunbeam  over  the  history  of  public  trans¬ 
actions  of  equal  or  even  lesser  moment  in  the 

time  of  devout  kings.  Kitto. - This  chapter 

proclaims  that  neither  any  people  nor  its  rulers 
can  forget  God  with  impunity  ;  that  disregard 
of  His  laws  is  sure  to  bring  down  His  judg¬ 
ments  ;  that  the  purgatory  of  nations  is  in  this 
life  present ;  that  while  the  individual  awaits 
a  judgment  to  come,  the  community  is  judged 
now,  by  sword  and  famine  and  pestilence  ;  by 
invasion  and  defeat ;  by  loss  of  fame  and  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  by  bad  harvests  and  crippled  trade. 
Corporate  bodies  and  communities  may  “  have 
no  conscience,”  but  they  will  prove  sooner  or 
later,  as  Assyria  and  Babylon,  as  Medes  and 
Persians,  as  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  Russia  and 
Turkey  have  proved,  that  “  verily  there  is  a 
reward  for  the  righteous  ;  verily  there  is  a 
God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth”  (Ps.  58  :  11). 
Hammond. 

13.  The  Israelites  had  their  directions  from 
an  inspired  prophet,  one  of  the  prophets  of  the 
Lord  whom  Ahab  had  hated  and  persecuted  : 
And  behold,  a  prophet,  even  one,  drew  near  to  the 
king  of  Israel ;  so  it  may  be  read.  Behold  and 
wonder,  that  God  should  send  a  prophet  with  a 
kind  and  gracious  message  to  so  wicked  a 
prince  as  Ahab  was  ;  but  he  did  it,  1.  For 
his  people  Israel’s  sake,  who,  though  wickedly 
degenerated,  were  the  seed  of  Abraham  his 
friend  and  Jacob  his  chosen,  the  children  of 
the  covenant  and  not  yet  cast  off.  2.  That  He 


might  magnify  His  mercy  in  doing  good  to  one 
so  evil  and  unthankful  ;  might  either  bring 
him  to  repentance  or  leave  him  the  more  inex¬ 
cusable.  3.  That  He  might  mortify  the  pride 
of  Benliadad  and  check  his  insolence  ;  Ahab’s 
idolatry  shall  be  punished  hereafter,  but  Ben- 
hadad’s  haughtiness  shall  be  chastised  now.  H. 

For  years  past  the  prophets  have  been  pro¬ 
scribed,  hunted,  harried  to  death.  Yet  in  his 
darkest  hour,  when  other  refuge  fails  him, 
Ahab  finds  a  prophet  at  his  side.  God  bears 
no  grudges.  It  is  sufficient  to  give  us  a  claim 
upon  His  help  that  we  are  helpless.  “  Who 
can  wonder  enough  at  this  unweariable  mercy 
of  God?  After  the  fire  and  rain  fetched  mirac¬ 
ulously  from  heaven,  Ahab  had  promised 
much,  perfoimed  nothing,  yet  God  will  again 
bless  and  solicit  him  with  victory  ;  one  of  those 
prophets  whom  he  persecuted  shall  comfort  his 
dejection  with  the  news  of  deliverance  and 
triumph.”  This  act  of  grace  should  have 
proved  that  the  Lord  was  God,  and  that  the 
prophet  was  His  messenger.  It  is  not  in  man 
to  act  thus.  “  Thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord.”  “  Not  for  thy  righteousness  or  the  up¬ 
rightness  of  thine  heart  dost  thou  go  in  to  pos¬ 
sess  their  land,  but  for  the  wickedness  of  these 
nations,”  etc.  (De.  9  :  4,  5).  The  drought,  the 
fire,  the  great  rain,  none  of  these  had  convinced 
the  king  and  queen.  Will  deliverance  from 
the  jaws  of  death  move  them?  Will  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  God  of  battles?  Will  they  recognize 
His  finger  in  a  superhuman  victory?  Ham¬ 
mond. 

The  persevering  condescension  and  forbear¬ 
ance  of  God  toward  Ahab  are  truly  marvellous, 
and  all  for  the  purpose  of  causing  him  to  know 
that  the  God  of  Israel  was  indeed  the  true  God, 
or  Jehovah.  It  all  proved  to  him  but  the  savor 
of  death  unto  death  ;  and  the  signal  victory 
but  aggravated  the  condemnation  of  him  who 
still  persisted  in  his  wickedness.  T.  C. 

16-20.  The  Syrian  king  was  still  at  his 
cups,  when  the  watchmen  reported  that  men 
were  coming  out  of  the  city  ;  on  which,  with 
quiet  indifference,  which  seems  characteristic 
of  his  arrogant  temper,  or  might  be  the  effect 
of  his  wine,  he  simply  directed  that  they  should 
be  taken  alive,  whether  they  came  for  peace  or 
for  war.  He  probably  wished  to  learn  from 
them  the  state  of  the  city  and  the  intentions  of 
Ahab  ;  but  the  direction,  given  without  any 
questions  as  to  their  numbers,  indicates  the 
most  sovereign  indifference  to  any  force  that 
Samaria  could  set  forth.  The  young  men  had 
no  mind  to  be  taken.  On  the  contrary,  they 
smote  right  and  left,  and  presently  laid  pros- 
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trate  those  who  had  stood  against  them.  This, 
with  the  sight  of  the  seven  thousand  behind 
coming  out  of  the  gates  to  take  part  in  the  fray, 
struck  the  Syrian  host  with  a  sudden  panic, 
and  they  fled  with  all  their  might,  the  arrogant 
king  himself  being  not  the  hindmost,  for  he 
hastened  away  on  a  fleet  horse.  This  was  the 
Lord’s  doing  ;  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any 
thanksgiving  or  sacrifices  offered  to  Him  in 
gratitude  for  help  to  which  they  had  such  little 
claim.  Kitto. 

22.  I  hear  not  of  either  the  public  thanks¬ 
giving  or  amendment  of  Aliab.  Neither  dan¬ 
ger  nor  victory  can  change  him  from  himself. 
Benliadad  and  he,  though  enemies,  agree  in 
unrepentance  ;  the  one  is  no  more  moved  with 
mercy  than  the  other  with  judgment.  Neither 
is  God  any  changeling  in  His  proceedings 
toward  both.  His  judgment  shall  still  follow 
the  Syrian  ;  His  mercy,  Israel  :  mercy  both  in 
forewarning  and  redelivering  Aliab  ;  judgment 
in  overthrowing  Benliadad.  The  prophet  of 
God  comes  again,  and  both  foretells  the  intend¬ 
ed  rencounter  of  the  Syrian  and  advises  the  care 
and  preparation  of  Israel  ;  “  Go,  strengthen 
thyself,  and  mark,  and  see  what  thou  doest ; 
for,  at  the  return  of  the  year,  the  king  of  Syria 
will  come  up  against  thee.”  God  purposeth 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  ;  yet  may  not  they 
neglect  their  fortifications.  The  merciful  in¬ 
tentions  of  God  toward  them  may  not  make 
them  careless.  The  industry  and  courage  of 
the  Israelites  fall  within  the  decree  of  their  vic¬ 
tory.  Bp.  II. 

34.  Benliadad,  full  of  gratitude  at  this  wholly 
unexpected  leniency,  suggested  the  terms  he 
was  willing  to  offer  as  the  price  of  his  free¬ 
dom.  He  would  restore  the  frontier  towns  taken 
from  Omri  by  his  father,  Benliadad  I. ,  thus  dis¬ 
abling  himself  from  future  invasion  by  the  same 
route,  and  would  grant  Ahab  the  privilege  his 
father  had  enjoyed  in  Samaria,  of  building 
streets  and  squares  in  his  capital  of  Damascus, 
for  his  commercial  and  political  convenience 
(verses  33,  34).  Ahab,  elated  by  this  unlooked- 
for  change  of  fortune,  rashly  accepted  the 
terms,  and  permitted  the  departure  of  his  royal 
prisoner  without  requiring  any  pledge  of  the 
fulfilment  of  his  engagement.  Such  an  act  was 
a  gross  political  blunder  no  less  than  a  heinous 
theocratical  offence.  The  enemy  of  Jehovah 
had  been  delivered  into  his  hand  under  His 
curse  (verse  42).  To  let  him  go  was  to  be  un¬ 
faithful  to  the  commission  under  which  he 
reigned.  Anon. 

It  was  not  clemency,  it  was  culpable  weak¬ 
ness  to  send  this  overbearing  despot,  who  had 


already  cost  Israel  so  dear,  to  send  him  to  his 
home,  there  to  renew  his  plots  against  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God.  As  well  might  the  magistrate 
compassionate  the  burglar  or  the  garotter,  and 
instead  of  shutting  him  up  in  prison,  send  him 
into  the  streets  to  be  the  plague  of  society. 
The  king,  like  the  magistrate,  is  trustee  for  the 
commonwealth.  He  has  no  right  to  gratify  his 
benevolent  instincts  at  the  expense  of  the 
community.  Still  less  right  had  the  theocratic 
king,  the  representative  of  Heaven,  to  liberate  a 
tyrant  whom  God  had  manifestly  given  into 
his  hands.  “  Charity  cannot  excuse  disobedi¬ 
ence.”  He  had  proved  Benhadad  twice,  yet  he 
asks  for  no  material  guarantees.  He  neither 
consults  nor  remembers  his  deliverer.  Ham¬ 
mond. 

35.  Blasphemy  hath  escaped  too  well.  Ahab 
hath  at  once  peace  with  Benhadad,  war  with 
God.  God  proclaims  it  by  His  herald,  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  ;  not  yet  in  Ilis  own 
form,  but  disguised,  both  in  fashion  and  com¬ 
plaint.  Bp.  II. - The  wounding,  we  may  be 

quite  sure,  and  the  tragical  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  therewith,  are  essential  parts  of  the  par¬ 
able  this  prophet  had  to  act,  of  the  lesson  he 
had  to  teach.  Now  the  great  lesson  he  had  to 
convey,  not  to  the  king  alone,  but  to  the  pro¬ 
phetic  order  and  to  the  whole  country,  the  les¬ 
son  most  necessary  in  that  lawless  age,  was  that 
of  implicit ,  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  Divine 
law.  Ahab  had  just  transgressed  that  law. 
He  had  ‘  ‘  let  go  a  man  whom  God  had  appoint¬ 
ed  to  utter  destruction  ;”  he  had  heaped  honors 
on  the  oppressor  of  his  country,  and  in  gratify¬ 
ing  benevolent  impulses  had  ignored  the  will 
and  counsel  of  God.  No  doubt  it  seemed  to 
him,  as  it  has  seemed  to  others  since,  that  he 
had  acted  with  rare  magnanimity,  and  that  his 
generosity  in  that  age,  an  age  which  showed  no 
mercy  to  the  fallen,  was  unexampled.  But  he 
must  be  taught  that  he  has  no  right  to  be  gen¬ 
erous  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  that  God’s  will 
must  be  done.  He  is  taught  this  by  the  pro¬ 
phetic  word  (verse  42),  but  much  more  effec¬ 
tively  by  the  actions  which  preceded  it.  A 
prophet  required  to  smite  a  brother  prophet, 
and  that  for  no  apparent  reason,  would  no 
doubt  find  it  repugnant  to  his  feelings  to  do  so. 
But  the  prophet  who  refused  to  do  this,  who 
followed  his  benevolent  impulses  in  preference 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  died  for  his  sin — died 
by  the  visitation  of  God.  What  a  lesson  was 
this  to  king  and  prophets  and  people  !  Ham¬ 
mond. 

42.  Therefore  thy  life  shall  go  for 
his.  If  it  be  asked,  Wherein  lay  Ahab’s  great 
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offence,  for  which  God  threatens  to  punish  him 
so  severely?  the  answer  is,  That  it  consisted  in 
suffering  so  horrid  a  blasphemer  as  Benliadad 
was  to  go  unpunished,  which  was  contrary  to 
an  express  law  (Lev.  24  :  16),  that  extended  not 
to  those  only  that  were  horn  in  the  land,  but  to 
strangers  likewise.  God  had  delivered  him  into 
Ahab’s  hands  for  his  blasphemy,  as  he  had 
promised  (verse  28),  and  therefore  this  act  of 
Providence,  compared  with  the  law,  did  plainly 
intimate  that  he  was  appointed  by  God  for  de¬ 
struction  ;  but  so  far  was  Aliab  from  punishing 
him  as  he  deserved  that  he  treats  him  like  a 
friend  and  a  brother,  dismisses  him  upon  easy 
terms,  and  takes  his  bare  word  for  the  perform¬ 
ance,  without  the  least  care  for  the  reparation 
of  God’s  honor.  Stackhouse. 

It  corresponds  to  the  case  of  Agag,  whom 
Saul  spared,  but  whom  Samuel  slew.  The  Lord 
had  appointed  this  man  to  “  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  and  Ahab  knew  it.  He  was  to  be 
taught  to  know,  in  avenging  justice,  the  great¬ 
ness  of  that  God  he  had  blasphemed  ;  and  the 
power  of  the  state  he  ruled  was  to  be  so  broken 
as  to  render  it  incapable  of  giving  further 
trouble  to  Israel.  All  these  public  duties  Ahab 
had  neglected  to  gratify  a  private  sentiment  ; 
and  doubtless  from  a  sympathy  with  idolatry, 
which  it  ill  became  a  king  of  Israel  to  show. 
It  was  in  this  that  he  offended  ;  and  his  offence 
was  great.  To  view  it  rightly,  we  must  look 
to  the  misery  thereafter  caused  Israel  by  the 
very  power  which  he  threw  away  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  rendering  harmless  ;  and  with  peculiar 
intensity  must  wre  regard  the  fact  that  a  few 
years  after  Ahab  met  his  death  in  battle  with 
the  very  king  he  thus  befriended,  and  under 
the  orders  of  that  king  to  his  soldiers  to  aim 
their  weapons  exclusively  against  the  life  of 
the  man  avIio  had  spared  his  own.  Kitto. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  first,  that  Ahab  was 
not  free  to  do  as  he  liked  in  this  matter.  His 
victories  had  been  won,  not  by  his  prowess,  by 
the  skill  of  his  generals  or  the  valor  of  his  sol¬ 
diers,  but  by  the  power  of  God  alone.  The 
war  was  God’s  war  ;  it  was  begun  and  contin¬ 
ued,  and  should  therefore  have  been  ended,  in 
Him.  When  even  the  details  of  the  attack  had 
been  ordered  of  God  (verse  14),  surely  He  should 
have  been  consulted  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
prisoners.  But  Ahab,  who  had  himself  played 
so  craven  a  part  (verses  21,  81),  and  had  con¬ 
tributed  nothing  to  these  great  and  unhoped¬ 
for  victories,  nevertheless  arrogated  to  himself 
their  fruits,  and  thereby  ignored  and  dishon¬ 
ored  God.  Secondly,  if  he  had  so  little  regard 
for  his  own  private  interests  as  to  liberate  such 


a  man  as  Benliadad,  he  ought,  as  trustee  for 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  Israel,  to  have  acted 
differently.  The  demand  of  verse  6  should  have 
revealed  to  him  the  character  of  the  man  he  had 
to  deal  with.  And  lastly,  he  was  acting  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  all  the  principles  and  precedents  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation.  The  king  was  the 
authorized  dispenser  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments,  not  only  to  wicked  subjects  but  to  ag¬ 
gressive  nations.  It  was  his  duty  to  mete  out 
to  them  the  measure  they  had  served  to  Israel. 
And  the  precedents  were  all  in  favor  of  putting 
such  wretches  as  this  Benliadad  to  the  sword 
(Josh.  10  :  26  ;  Judges  7  :  25  ;  1  Sam.  15  :  33). 
If  he  had  been  the  first  oppressor  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Israel,  Ahab  might  have  had 
some  excuse.  But  with  the  fate  of  Agag,  of 
Adonibezek,  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  in  his  memory, 
he  ought  at  any  rate  to  have  paused  and  asked 
counsel  of  God  before  taking  Benliadad  into  his 
chariot  and  sending  him  away  with  a  covenant 
of  peace,  to  reappear  at  no  distant  period  on 
the  scene  as  the  scourge  of  the  Lord’s  people. 
Ilammond. 


A  personal  fact  is  not  indistinctly  suggested 
by  the  allegory  of  the  prophet.  The  soul’s  life 
is  the  forfeit  of  its  neglect  of  an  offered  salva¬ 
tion  through  life-long  absorption  in  this  and 
that  object  of  desire  and  pursuit.  That  is  all. 
Busy — busy — busy — here  and  there  !  That  is 
the  epitaph  of  many  a  lost  soul  !  Busy  here 
and  there,  and  the  life  entrusted  to  me,  the  life 
upon  which  my  life  was  staked,  gone — gone 
forever  !  Busy,  here  and  there,  gathering,  not 
wasting,  using,  not  abusing  mental  gifts,  busi¬ 
ness  talents,  mechanical  skill,  mother-love, 
graceful  accomplishments,  learning,  wealth,  po¬ 
sition  and  influence,  yet  the  true  life,  to  which 
all  these  gifts  and  gains  are  designed  to  be 
subsidiary  and  helpful,  gone,  escaped  forever  ! 
To  this  consciousness  of  life  neglected,  of  Christ 
rejected,  of  an  eternal  future  forgotten  and  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  to  this  experience,  must  come  at 
length  every  living  man,  every  living  woman, 
who  is  busied  life-long  exclusively  with  these 
best  concerns  of  earth.  And  when  that  con¬ 
sciousness  and  experience  are  realized  at  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day,  the  confirming 
voice  of  God’s  condemnation  shall  sound  with¬ 
in  the  long-busy  soul  itself.  “  Thyself  hast  de¬ 
cided  it,”  was  the  self-condemning  sentence  of 
Ahab  when  the  fiat  of  Jehovah  had  gone  forth 
for  his  destruction.  And  thus  self-adjudged 
and  self-condemned  shall  be  every  world-busy 
but  God-rejecting  man  !  B. 
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Section  13. 

AHAB  AND  NABOTH.  SACRILEGIOUS  MURDER  BY  JEZEBEL  AND  THE 

ELDERS  OF  JEZREEL. 

1  Kings  21  : 1-29. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  had  a  vineyard,  which 

2  was  in  Jezreel,  hard  by  the  palace  of  Ahab  king  of  Samaria.  And  Aliab  spake  unto  Naboth, 
saying,  Give  me  thy  vineyard,  that  I  may  have  it  for  a  garden  of  herbs,  because  it  is  near 
unto  my  house  ;  and  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  better  vineyard  than  it :  or,  if  it  seem  good  to 

3  thee,  I  will  give  thee  the  worth  of  it  in  money.  And  Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  The  Lord  forbid 

4  it  me,  that  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee.  And  Ahab  came  into  his 
house  heavy  and  displeased  because  of  the  word  which  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  had  spoken  to 
him  :  for  he  had  said,  I  will  not  give  thee  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers.  And  he  laid  him 

5  down  upon  his  bed,  and  turned  away  his  face,  and  would  eat  no  bread.  But  Jezebel  his  wife 

6  came  to  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  is  thy  spirit  so  sad,  that  thou  eatest  no  bread?  And 
he  said  unto  her,  Because  I  spake  unto  Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  and  said  unto  him,  Give  me  thy 
vineyard  for  money  ;  or  else,  if  it  please  thee,  I  will  give  thee  another  vineyard  for  it  :  and 

7  he  answered,  1  will  not  give  thee  my  vineyard.  And  Jezebel  his  wife  said  unto  him,  Dost 
thou  now  govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel?  arise,  and  eat  bread,  and  let  thine  heart  be  merry  : 

8  I  will  give  thee  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite.  So  she  wrote  letters  in  Aliab’s  name, 
and  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  and  sent  the  letters  unto  the  elders  and  to  the  nobles  that  were 

9  in  his  city,  and  that  dwelt  with  Naboth.  And  she  wrote  in^  the  letters,  saying,  Proclaim  a 

10  fast,  and  set  Naboth  on  high  among  the  people  :  and  set  two  men,  sons  of  Belial,  before  him, 
and  let  them  bear  witness  against  him,  saying,  Thou  didst  curse  God  and  the  king.  And 

11  then  carry  him  out,  and  stone  him,  that  he  die.  And  the  men  of  his  city,  even  the  elders 
and  the  nobles  who  dwelt  in  his  city,  did  as  Jezebel  had  sent  unto  them,  according  as  it  was 

12  written  in  the  letters  which  she  had  sent  unto  them.  They  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  set  Naboth 

13  on  high  among  the  people.  And  the  two  men,  sons  of  Belial,  came  in  and  sat  before  him  : 
and  the  men  of  Belial  bare  witness  against  him,  even  against  Naboth,  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  saying,  Naboth  did  curse  God  and  the  king.  Then  they  carried  him  forth  out  of  the 

14  city,  and  stoned  him  with  stones,  that  he  died.  Then  they  sent  to  Jezebel,  saying,  Naboth 

15  is  stoned,  and  is  dead.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jezebel  heard  that  Naboth  was  stoned, 
and  was  dead,  that  Jezebel  said  to  Ahab,  Arise,  take  possession  of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth 
the  Jezreelite,  which  he  refused  to  give  thee  for  money  :  for  Naboth  is  not  alive,  but  dead. 

16  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  heard  that  Naboth  was  dead,  that  Ahab  rose  up  to  go  down 
to  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  to  take  possession  of  it. 

17,  18  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Elijah  the  Tislibite,  saying,  Arise,  go  down  to  meet 
Ahab  king  of  Israel,  which  dwelleth  in  Samaria  :  behold,  he  is  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth, 

19  whither  he  is  gone  down  to  take  possession  of  it.  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him,  saying, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Hast  thou  killed,  and  also  taken  possession?  and  thou  shalt  speak  unto 
him,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth  shall 

20  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine.  And  Ahab  said  to  Elijah,  Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine 
enemy?  And  he  answered,  I  have  found  thee  :  because  thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  do  that 

21  which  is  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  thee,  and  will  utterly 
sweep  thee  away,  and  will  cut  off  from  Ahab  every  man  child,  and  him  that  is  shut  up  and 

22  him  that  is  left  at  large  in  Israel ;  and  I  will  make  thine  house  like  the  house  of  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat,  and  like  the  house  of  Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah,  for  the  provocation  wherewith 

23  thou  hast  provoked  me  to  anger,  and  hast  made  Israel  to  sin.  And  of  Jezebel  also  spake  the 

24  Lord,  saying,  The  dogs  shall  eat  Jezebel,  by  the  rampart  of  Jezreel.  Him  that  dieth  of 
Ahab  in  the  city  the  dogs  shall  eat  ;  and  him  that  dieth  in  the  field  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air 

25  eat.  (But  there  was  none  like  unto  Ahab,  which  did  sell  himself  to  do  that  which  was  evil  in 

26  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  whom  Jezebel  his  wife  stirred  up.  And  he  did  very  abominably  in 
following  idols,  according  to  all  that  the  Amorites  did,  whom  the  Lord  cast  out  befoie  the 
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27  children  of  Israel.)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  heard  those  words,  that  he  rent  his 
clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his  flesh,  and  fasted,  and  lay  in  sackcloth,  and  went  softly. 

28,  29  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Elijah  theTishbite,  saying, .Seest  thou  how  Ahab  hum- 
bletli  himself  before  me?  because  he  humbleth  himself  before  me,  I  will  not  bring  the  evil  in 
his  days  :  but  in  his  son’s  days  will  I  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house. 


Tiie  impressions  made  upon  Ahab  and  Israel 
at  Carmel,  God  confirms  by  twice  interposing 
in  their  behalf  against  the  Syrian  king  Benlia- 
dad.  Twice  He  secures  overwhelming  victo¬ 
ries  by  Israel’s  small  army  over  the  vast  hosts 
of  Syria.  In  this  He  is  still  seeking  to  “  turn 
their  heart  back  again  for  He  expressly 
declares,  as  the  reason  for  His  interposition, 
“  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord”  (1  K. 
20  :  13,  28).  (See  previous  Section.)  But  Ahab 
only  abused  the  Divine  forbearance  and  favor. 
In  the  very  moment  of  complete  success, 
like  Saul  with  Agag,  he  openly  disobeyed 
God’s  command  to  destroy  Benhadad.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  and  dared  to  gratify  his  royal  vanity  by 
accepting  the  professed  submission  of  this 
Syrian  king  of  kings  with  his  people.  So  he 
spared  Benhadad  to  become  strong  again,  and 
a  few  years  later  to  be  God’s  instrument  in  his 
own  destruction.  “Because,”  God  plainly 
told  him  then,  ‘  ‘  thou  hast  let  go  a  man  whom 
I  had  devoted  to  utter  destruction,  therefore 
thy  life  shall  go  for  his  life.”  It  was  during 
the  interval  of  peace  which  followed  the  sec¬ 
ond  victory  that  the  incident  now  under  review 
occurred.  It  seems  to  be  recorded  here  to  show 
how  utterly  hardened  Ahab  had  become.  From 
selfish  vanity  he  had  just  spared  an  idolatrous 
king  whom  God  had  condemned.  Now  from  a 
mere  petty,  selfish  whim  he  suffers  h'ts  wicked 
queen  to  destroy  a  righteous  man,  on  account 
of  that  man’s  obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  B. 

1-13.  History  tells  of  few  crimes  of  its  kind 
more  flagitious,  more  cruel  and  cold-blooded 
than  this.  Here  we  see  that  spectacle  which 
one  of  the  ancients  said  was  dear  to  the  gods — 
a  just  man  suffering  shameful  wrongs  with 
dignity  and  patience  :  we  see  a  man  because 
of  his  fidelity  to  God  and  His  law  judicially 
done  to  death  by  the  representative  of  God,  by 
the  authority  appointed  to  execute  the  law. 
And  j  ust  as  the  crime  has  few  parallels,  so  has 
the  history  few  equals  in  point  of  graphic  force 
and  quiet  pathos.  It  is  like  one  of  those 
sketches  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  which  set  us 
wondering  to  see  how  much  effect  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  how  much  meaning  conveyed,  by 
a  few  broad  lines  and  touches.  Hammond. 

1-3.  Adjoining  the  enclosure  of  Ahab’s 
summer  palace  at  Jezreel  was  a  small  vineyard 
owned  by  Naboth,  that  Ahab  desired  to  ob¬ 


tain.  Naboth,  who  had  held  fast  his  integrity 
with  Jehovah,  declined  to  part  with  it  because 
it  was  his  patrimony.  The  law  of  God  forbade 
any  Israelite  from  alienating  the  inheritance  of 
his  father  (Lev.  25  :  28).  This  was  Naboth’s 
only  and  sufficient  reason — a  conscientious  one 
— for  declining  to  gratify  the  king.  B. 

Jezreel.  Ahab,  not  content  with  the 
palaces  and  pleasure  grounds  provided  by  his 
father  in  Samaria,  fixed  upon  the  town  of  Jez¬ 
reel  in  Esdraelon  for  his  residence,  when  his 

• 

presence  should  not  be  demanded  at  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Here  he  built  him  a  palace  ;  here  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  instituted  the  worship  of  Astarte 
— the  chief  goddess  of  Jezebel’s  countrymen, 
as  Baal  was  their  chief  god — and  here  the 
four  hundred  priests  of  Astarte,  or  “  the 
groves,”  ate  at  Jezebel’s  own  table.  The  site 
of  Jezreel  is  of  great  beauty  and  of  command¬ 
ing  character.  The  town  occupied  the  summit 
of  a  small  isolated  ridge  which  rises  out  of  the 
plain  about  six  miles  north  from  Jenin,  being  a 
mile  or  so  to  the  northwest  of  the  foot  of  Mount 
Gilboa.  Westwardly  it  overlooks  the  entire 
length  of  the  plain  to  the  head  of  Mount 
Carmel  ;  eastwardly  it  commands  the  view  of 
the  valley  of  Jezreel  toward  the  Jordan,  and 
of  the  massive  bulk  of  Gilead  and  Bashan  rising 
beyond.  The  ridge  is  about  one  hundred  feet 
high  and  is  several  hundred  yards  long.  On 
the  south  it  slopes  gradually  to  the  level  of  the 
plain  ;  but  in  every  other  direction  it  falls  off 
abruptly.  Ahab’s  palace  seems  to  have  been 
built  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge, 
overhanging  the  town  wall,  and  the  coveted 
vineyard  of  the  murdered  Naboth  lay  just  be¬ 
neath  the  palace  adjoining  the  wall.  N.  C.  B. 
(See  vol.  iii. ,  pp.  184,  351,  353.) 

Of  the  once  capital  of  Israel  not  a  vestige  re¬ 
mains,  though  the  situation  is  lovely.  The 
very  ruins  have  crumbled  from  desolate  heaps 
to  flat  turf-clad  hillocks.  Many  old  sarcophagi, 
or  marble  coffins,  lay  strewn  about,  some  con¬ 
verted  into  horse-troughs,  and  several  richly 
sculptured  with  the  figures  of  the  crescent 
moon,  the  symbol  of  Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  of 
the  Zidonians  ;  but  these  are  the  only  relics  of 
the  ancient  beauty  of  Jezreel.  Its  situation  ex¬ 
plains  why  it  was  chosen  as  a  royal  residence. 
On  the  east  side  it  has  a  defensible  steep,  rocky 
descent  of  at  least  one  hundred  feet,  and  from 
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its  tower  there  is  a  commanding  view  north, 
east,  and  west.  For  miles  the  route  from  the 
Jordan  by  Bethshean  can  be  traced.  On  the 
other  side  the  plain  is  in  view  past  Taanach 
and  Megiddo,  as  far  as  Carmel.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  Jezreel  was  limited  to  the  reigns  of 
Ahab  and  his  son.  Aliab  selected  it  as  his  fa¬ 
vorite  residence,  without  deserting  altogether 
Samaria  as  the  political  capital.  Here  he  erected 
his  palace  and  built  his  “  ivory  house,”  its  in¬ 
ner  walls,  probably,  panelled  or  veneered  with 
ivory  ;  and  here  Jezebel  lived  after  his  death. 
The  sad  story  of  Naboth  is  forcibly  brought 
before  our  mind  as  we  stand  on  the  mounds  of 
Jezreel.  The  royal  grounds  most  probably 
have  stretched  down  the  hill.  Then  to  the 
east  is  the  little  valley,  where  was  the  plot,  the 
patrimony  of  Naboth,  on  the  way  up  to 
the  city.  Tristram. 

ii.  Ahab  is  lord  and  king  of  all  the  territories 
of  Israel  ;  Naboth  is  the  owner  of  one  poor 
vineyard  :  Ahab  cannot  enjoy  Israel  if  Naboth 
enjoy  his  vineyard.  Besides  Samaria,  Ahab 
was  the  victor  of  him  that  was  attended  with 
two  and  thirty  kings  ;  Naboth  was  a  plain 
townsman  of  Jezreel,  the  good  husband  of  a 
little  vineyard.  Whether  is  the  wealthier  ?  I 
do  not  hear  Naboth  wish  for  anything  of 
Allah’s  ;  I  hear  Ahab  wishing,  not  without  in¬ 
dignation  for  a  repulse,  for  somewhat  from 
Naboth.  Riches  and  poverty  are  no  more  in 
the  heart  than  in  the  hand.  He  is  wealthy  that 
is  contented  ;  he  is  poor  that  wanteth  more. 
O  rich  Naboth,  that  carest  not  for  all  the  large 
possessions  of  Ahab  ;  so  thou  mayest  be  the 
lord  of  thine  own  vineyard.  O  miserable  Ahab, 
that  carest  not  for  thine  own  possessions  whilst 
thou  mayest  not  be  the  lord  of  Naboth’s  vine¬ 
yard  !  Bp.  H. 

As  the  law  was  concerned  for  the  continued 
existence  of  families,  so,  too,  provision  was 
made  for  the  preservation  of  the  property  on 
which  the  subsistence  of  the  family  depended. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  inheritance  was  to  be 
preserved  entire.  Here  the  theocratic  principle 
in  its  full  force  came  in,  and  its  application  to 
questions  of  proprietorship  is  expressed  in  the 
declaration  (Lev.  25  :  23),  “  The  land  is  mine  ; 
for  ye  are  strangers  and  foreigners  with  me” — 
that  is,  God,  the  King  of  the  people,  is  the  real 
proprietor  of  the  land,  and  He  gives  it  to  the 
people  only  as  tenants.  Now,  inasmuch  as  each 
family  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  theocracy, 
an  inheritance  is  given  to  it  by  Jehovah  for  its 
subsistence,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  an  hered¬ 
itary  feudal  holding,  and  is  therefore  in  itself 
inalienable.  Hence  Naboth’s  refusal  ;  and 


hence  the  strong  language  of  the  prophets 
against  the  efforts  of  the  rich  to  enlarge  their 
possessions  by  adding  to  their  own  lands  the 
inheritance  of  others  (Isa.  5  :  8  and  other  pas¬ 
sages).  O. 

4-7.  Ahab  as  a  sufferer  and  Jezebel  a  com¬ 
forter.  We  have  had  the  one  weakness  of 
Elijah’s  life.  Here  we  have  the  one  weakness 
of  Allah’s  whole  career.  As  is  the  cause  so  is 
the  effect,  pitifully  trivial  and  childish.  This 
king  over  Israel,  possessing  two  luxurious 
palaces  and  all  the  pleasures  that  unlimited 
wealth  and  power  could  command,  is  actually 
sickened  with  displeasure  and  discontent  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  obtain  this  toy  garden  for  his 
gratification.  So  it  is  that  something  is  always 
wanting  to  those  who  have  most.  And  one 
trivial  want  is  stronger  than  the  many  posses¬ 
sions.  One  small  cross  of  want  or  disappoint¬ 
ment  brings  more  of  real  pain  than  many  bless¬ 
ings  give  of  pleasure.  Now  Jezebel  comes  in 
as  a  comforter,  faithful  in  her  devotion  to  him 
if  in  nothing  else.  Like  a  child  he  tells  her 
the  cause  of  his  trouble.  But  he  conceals  and 
misrepresents  Naboth’s  reason  for  declining. 
He  implies  that  the  refusal  came  from  mere 
obstinacy  and  a  desire  to  thwart  his  wishes. 
Whereas  Naboth  had  put  it  on  the  high 
ground  of  obedience  to  Jehovah’s  express  law. 
And  Ahab,  as  himself  solemnly  pledged  to 
maintain  this  law,  was  bound  to  respect  and 
yield  to  Naboth’s  reason.  What  the  subject 
could  not  conscientiously  concede  the  sovereign 
could  not  rightly  require.  As  he  acts  and 
speaks  childishly,  so  Jezebel  soothingly  answers 
as  to  a  child.  “  Cheer  up  !  Thou  art  yet 
king.  I  will  get  you  what  you  are  longing 
for!”  She  does  not  tell  him  her  plan,  for  he 
has  yet  som efear  of  God,  if  not  conscience,  left, 
or  he  would  have  at  once  seized  upon  Naboth’s 
land.  She  would  not  awaken  this  fear,  and 
perhaps  hinder  her  scheme,  by  acquainting  him 
with  it.  And  as  he  lies  there  in  peevish  dis¬ 
content  he  has  not  fear  or  conscience  enough  to 
care  what  course  she  intends  to  pursue.  B. 

As  he  lies  there  like  a  spoiled  child,  all  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  get  his  own  way,  he  may 
serve  for  an  example  of  the  misery  of  unbridled 
selfishness  and  unregulated  desires.  An  acre 
or  two  of  land  was  a  small  matter  to  get  into 
such  a  state  about,  and  there  are  few  things 
that  are  worth  a  wise  or  a  strong  man’s  being 
so  troubled.  Hezekieh  might  “  turn  his  face 
to  the  wall”  in  the  extremity  of  sickness  and 
earnestness  of  prayer  ;  but  Ahab,  doing  it,  is 
only  a  poor,  feeble  creature  who  has  weakly 
set  his  heart  on  what  is  not  his,  and  weakly 
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whimpers  because  he  cannot  have  it.  To  be 
thus  at  the  mercy  of  our  own  ravenous  desires, 
and  so  utterly  miserable  when  they  are 
thwarted,  is  unworthy  of  manhood,  and  is  sure 
to  bring  many  a  bitter  moment ;  for  there  are 
more  disappointments  than  gratifications  in 
store  for  such  a  one.  We  may  learn  from  him, 
too,  the  certainty  that  weakness  will  darken 
into  wickedness.  Such  a  mood  as  his  always 
brings  some  Jezebel  or  other  to  suggest  evil 
ways  of  succeeding.  In  this  wicked  world 
there  are  more  temptations  to  sin  than  helps  to 
virtue,  and  the  weak  man  will  soon  fall  into 
some  of  the  abundant  traps  laid  for  him.  A.  M. 

Discontent  is  a  sin  that  is  its  own  punishment, 
and  makes  men  torment  themselves  ;  it  makes 
the  spirit  sad,  the  body  sick,  and  all  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  sour  ;  it  is  the  heaviness  of  the  heart  and 
the  rottenness  of  the  bones.  It  is  a  sin  that  is 
its  own  parent ;  it  arises  not  from  the  condi¬ 
tion  but  from  the  mind  ;  as  we  find  Paul  con¬ 
tented  in  a  prison,  so  Ahab  discontented  in  a 
palace  ;  he  had  all  the  delights  of  Canaan  at 
command,  the  wealth  of  a  kingdom,  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  a  court,  and  the  honors  and  powers  of 
a  throne  ;  and  yet  all  this  avails  him  nothing 
without  Naboth’s  vineyard.  Inordinate  desires 
expose  men  to  continual  vexations,  and  they 
that  are  disposed  to  fret,  be  they  never  so 
happy,  will  always  find  something  or  other  to 
fret  at.  H. 

7.  I  will  give  thee  tlie  vineyard 
of  Naboth.  Ahab  wanted  neither  wit  nor 
wickedness  ;  yet  is  he  in  both  a  very  novice  to 
this  Zidonian  dame.  There  needs  no  other 
devil  than  Jezebel,  whether  to  project  evil  or  to 

work  it.  Bp.  II. - How  she  would  give  it 

him  she  did  not  indicate.  Nor  was  Ahab  care¬ 
ful  to  inquire,  lest  he  should  be  forced  either 
to  sanction  what  his  conscience  condemned  or 
to  forbid  what  he  would  fain  see  done  with  no 
open  complicity  on  his  part.  It  presents  a 
frightful  picture  of  the  demoralization  of  the 
people  of  Jezreel,  caused  by  the  residence  of 
the  idolatrous  and  wicked  court,  that  her  hor¬ 
rible  plot  was  so  readily  carried  into  effect. 
Venables. 

8-IO.  Jezebel's  impious  scheme  to  put  Naboth 
out  of  the  way.  The  alphabet  and  the  use  of 
letters  came  from  her  own  country  of  Phoenicia. 
She  employs  this,  to  her  familiar,  agency  to 
issue  in  the  king’s  name  and  with  his  seal  a 
command  to  the  elders  and  nobles  of  Jezreel. 
And  never  was  a  more  impious  mandate  issued. 
It  was  not  merely  an  order  causelessly  and  re¬ 
morselessly  to  murder  a  righteous  man  ;  but 
it  proposed  to  commit  such  murder  under  the 


color  of  a  religious  service,  and  with  the  forms  of 
justice.  The  rulers  of  Jezreel  were  directed  to 
proclaim  a  fast,  a  solemn,  religious  observance, 
as  if  some  public  calamity  were  threatened  on 
account  of  some  great  crime.  Thus  the  people 
were  prepared  to  expect  some  accusation  to  be 
made,  to  look  for  some  criminal  to  be  pointed 
out.  And  they  would  be  ready  to  take  instant 
action  in  judgment  against  such  alleged  crim¬ 
inal,  that  the  threatened  calamity  might  be 
avoided.  Thus  the  sacred  offices  of  religion 
would  be  perverted  to  serve  Jezebel’s  murder¬ 
ous  purpose.  Further,  she  directs  these  men, 
who  were  the  magistrates  of  Jezreel,  to  employ 
the  forms  of  justice  while  directly  violating  its 
spirit  and  subverting  its  ends.  She  requires  the 
men  who  constitute  the  court  of  God’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  to  whom  He  had  entrusted  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  law  and  equity,  themselves  to  suborn 
false  witnesses.  Nay,  she  frames  the  false 
charge,  and  requires  these  judges  to  put  the 
very  words  of  accusation  into  the  mouths  of 
the  bribed  accusers.  And  as  the  crowning 
feature  of  her  unparalleled  iniquity,  all  that 
she  proposes  to  be  done  is  based  upon  an 
assumed  recognition  of  Jehovah  as  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  a  regard  for  His  religious  ordinances 
and  civil  statutes.  Because  this  will  best  sub¬ 
serve  her  cruel  purpose,  she  makes  pretence  of 
acknowledging  Him,  for  whose  authority  and 
laws  and  servants  she  has  hitherto  manifested 
only  scorn  and  hate.  B. 

Jezebel  had  Aliab’s  signet,  the  badge  of 
authority.  Her  letter  to  the  elders  of  Jezreel 
speaks  out  with  cynical  disregard  of  decency 
the  whole  ugly  conspiracy.  It  is  direct,  horribly 
plain  aod  imperative.  There  is  a  perfect  nest 
of  sins  hissing  and  coiled  together  in  it — hypoc¬ 
risy  calling  religion  in  to  attest  a  lie,  suborna¬ 
tion  of  evidence,  contempt  for  the  poor  tools 
who  are  to  perjure  themselves,  consciousness 
that  such  work  will  only  be  done  by  worthless 
men,  cool  lying,  ferocity  and  murder — these 
are  a  pretty  company  to  crowd  into  half  a  dozen 
lines.  Most  detestable  of  all  is  the  plain  speak¬ 
ing  which  shows  her  hardened  audacity  and 
conscious  defiance  of  all  right.  To  name  sin 
by  its  true  name,  and  then  to  do  it  without  a 
quiver,  is  a  depth  of  evil  reached  by  few  men. 

and  perhaps  fewer  women.  A.  M. - Mark 

the  atrocious  use  to  which  a  bad  heart  puts  the 
knowledge  of  God’s  law.  Jezebel,  as  this 
record  shows,  was  acquainted  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Mosaic  code.  She  knew  that 
blasphemy  was  punishable  with  death,  and 
that  at  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  only 
could  any  one  be  condemned  ;  and  she  availed 
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herself  of  that  knowledge  for  bringing  about 
falsely,  yet  under  color  of  observing  the  law, 
the  death  of  Naboth.  W.  M.  Taylor. 

11-14.  The  elders  and  nobles  execute  Jezebel's 
scheme  to  the  letter.  Without  demur  or  hesita¬ 
tion,  having  no  fear  of  God  to  counteract  their 
fear  of  Jezebel,  as  residents  of  the  royal  city 
steeped  in  the  iniquity  of  the  court,  they 
promptly  carry  out  the  very  minute  directions 
given  them.  They  convene  a  religious  assem¬ 
bly,  and  transform  it  into  a  court.  They  set 
Naboth  in  a  conspicuous  place.  By  the  lips  of 
false  witnesses,  whom  they  have  procured  and 
instructed  how  to  speak,  they  hurl  upon  the 
righteous  but  defenceless  man  a  double  accusa¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  crime — blasphemy  against 
God  and  treason  against  the  king.  Then,  with¬ 
out  allowing  the  accused  man  a  moment  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  answer  or  disproof,  they  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment  of  death.  And  instantly  the 
assembled  multitude  carried  the  innocent  but 
condemned  Naboth  forth  out  of  the  city,  and 
executed  sentence  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses  by  stoning  him  to  death.  And  the  mes¬ 
sage  sent  to  Jezebel  accords  with  the  character 
of  the  whole  transaction.  They  said,  not  that 
Nabotli  was  found  guilty  of  crime  against  God 
and  the  king  and  lias  been  punished,  but  simply 
Naboth  is  stoned,  and  is  dead.  Surely  never 
were  cruel,  heartless  orders  more  heartlessly 
obeyed.  B. 

In  the  record  of  Jezebel  not  one  redeeming 
feature  anywhere  appears.  Her  character  bears 
the  stamp  of  unmixed  wickedness — pure  and 
utter  depravity.  We  should  think  much  better 
of  her  if  she  had  hired  an  assassin  to  waylay 
Naboth  and  hurl  a  javelin  through  his  heart. 
It  was  doubly  horrible  to  prostitute  the  sacred 
forms  of  justice  to  the  purposes  of  such  foul 
murder  and  wrong.  Perhaps  she  thought  to 
conceal  crime  under  sucli  a  covering  ;  but 
God  abhors  such  concealments,  and  has  ways 
to  blast  such  schemes.  All  in  all,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Jezebel  is  drawn — to  be  execrated. 
There  could  be  no  other  worthy  object  in  de 
lineating  such  ineffable  meanness  and  wicked¬ 
ness.  H.  C. 

No  clause  of  the  letter  is  not  observed.  A 
fast  is  warned  ;  the  city  is  assembled  ;  Naboth 
is  convented,  accused,  confronted,  sentenced, 
stoned  :  his  vineyard  is  escheated  to  the  crown  ; 
Ahab  takes  speedy  and  quiet  possession.  How 
still  doth  God  sit  in  heaven,  and  look  upon  the 
complots  of  treachery  and  villainies  as  if  they 
did  not  concern  Him  !  The  success  so  answers 
their  desires,  as  if  both  heaven  and  earth  were 
their  friends.  It  is  the  plague,  which  seems 


the  felicity  of  sinners,  to  speed  well  in  their 
lewd  enterprises.  No  reckoning  is  brought  in 
the  midst  of  the  meal  :  the  end  pays  for  all. 
Bp.  II. 

15,  16.  Jezebel  tells  Ahab  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  coveted  vineyard,  for  Naboth  is 
dead.  As  Naboth’s  sons  had  also  been  slain 
(2  K.  9  :  26),  the  king  had  now  a  legal  claim  to 
the  possession.  At  once  he  goes  to  the  vine¬ 
yard,  himself  conscious  of  bloodguiltiness, 
although  he  had  no  direct  part  in  the  murder. 
But  well  he  knew  that  Naboth’s  death  had  been 
designed  and  wrought  by  Jezebel,  and  that  at 
heart  he  had  been  consenting  to  the  deed.  B. 

Her  indecent  triumph  at  the  success  of  the 
plot  and  her  utter  callousness  are  expressed  in 
her  words  to  Ahab,  in  which  the  main  point  is 
the  taking  possession  of  the  vineyard.  The 
death  of  its  owner  is  told  with  exultation,  as 
nothing  but  the  sweeping  away  of  an  obstacle. 
Ahab  asks  no  questions  as  to  how  this  oppor¬ 
tune  clearing  away  of  hindrance  came  about. 
He  knew,  no  doubt,  well  enough,  that  there 
had  been  foul  play  ;  but  that  does  not  matter  to 
him,  and  such  a  trifle  as  murder  does  not  slack¬ 
en  his  glad  haste  to  get  his  new  toy.  There 
was  other  red  on  the  vines  than  their  clustering 
grapes,  as  he  soon  found  out,  when  Elijah’s 
grim  figure,  like  an  embodied  conscience,  met 
him  there.  Whoever  reaches  out  to  grasp  a 
fancied  good  by  breaking  God’s  law  may  get 
his  good,  but  he  will  get  more  than  he  expected 
along  with  it — even  an  accusing  voice  that 
prophesies  evil.  A.  M. 

Allah’s  entry  on  the  possession  seems  to  have 
been  made  the  very  next  day  after  Naboth’s 
death.  We  learn  afterward  (2  K.  9  :  26)  that 
Jehu  and  Bidkar  rode  with  Aliab  at  the  time, 
and  so  appalling  was  the  curse  which  Elijah 
pronounced  on  the  wretched  king  that  it  was 
imprinted  on  Jehu’s  memory,  and  he  could 
quote  it  many  years  afterward,  apparently  in 
its  very  words.  Lurnby. 

17-20.  In  the  vineyard  he  encounters 
Elijah  again,  whom  God  had  sent  to  meet  him 
there.  Jle  learns  from  the  prophet’s  words  at 
what  fatal  cost  to  himself,  to  Jezebel,  and  to 
his  children,  this  possession  has  been  gained. 
Elijah’s  words  are  words  of  doom.  In  due 
time  they  are  fulfilled  :  first,  in  his  own  death 
from  a  bow  “  drawn  at  a  venture  afterward, 
in  the  horrible  mangling  of  Jezebel,  and  the 
slaughter  of  his  seventy  sons.  B. 

While  Ahab  is  rejoicing  in  his  new  garden 
plot,  and  promising  himself  contentment  in 
this  commodious  enlargement,  in  comes  Elijah 
— sent  from  God  with  an  errand  of  vengeance. 
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Little  pleasure  took  lie  in  his  prospect  while  it 
was  clogged  with  such  a  guest ;  yet  his  tongue 
begins  first,  “  Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine 
enemy  ?”  Great  is  the  power  of  conscience. 
Upon  the  last  meeting,  for  aught  we  know, 
Ahah  and  Elijah  parted  friends  :  the  prophet 
had  lackeyed  his  coach,  and  took  a  peaceable 
leave  at  this  town’s  end  ;  now  Allah’s  heart 
told  him  that  God  and  His  prophet  were  fallen 
out  with  him.  His  continuing  idolatry,  now 
seconded  with  blood,  bids  him  look  for  nothing 
but  frowns  from  heaven.  A  guilty  heart  can 
never  be  at  peace.  Bp.  II. 

We  see  here  this  broad  principle — pleasure 
won  by  sin  is  peace  lost.  While  sin  is  yet 
tempting  us  it  is  loved  ;  when  sin  is  done,  it  is 
loathed.  Naboth’s  blood  stains  the  leaves  of 
Naboth’s  garden.  Elijah  is  always  waiting  at 
the  gate  of  the  ill-gotten  possession.  Sin  is 
blind  to  its  true  friends  and  its  real  foes. 
Elijah  was  the  best  friend  Ahab  had  in  the 
kingdom.  Jezebel  was  the  worst  tempter  that 
hell  could  have  sent  him.  This  is  one  of  the 
certaincst  workings  of  evil  desires  in  our  own 
spirits,  that  they  pervert  to  us  all  the  relations 
of  things,  that  they  make  us  blind  to  all  the 
moral  truths  of  God’s  universe.  Sin  is  blind 
as  to  itself,  blind  as  to  its  own  consequences, 
blind  as  to  who  are  its  friends  and  who  are  its 
foes,  blind  as  to  earth,  blind  as  to  another 
world,  blind  as  to  God.  The  man  that  walks 
in  the  “  vain  show”  of  transgression,  whose 
heart  is  set  upon  evil,  fancies  that  ashes  are 
bread  and  stones  gold  (as  in  the  old  fairy  story)  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  that  the  true 
sweet  is  the  bitter,  and  turns  away  from  God’s 
angels  and  God’s  prophets  with,  “  Hast  thou 
found  me,  O  mine  enemy  ?”  That  is  the 
reason  of  not  a  little  of  the  infidelity  that 
haunts  this  world — that  sin,  perverted  and 
blinded,  stumbles  about  in  its  darkness,  and 
mistakes  the  face  of  the  friend  for  the  face  of 
the  foe.  God  sends  in  His  mercy  the  discipline 
of  life,  pains  and  sorrows,  to  draw  us  away 
from  the  wrong,  to  make  us  believe  that  the 
right  in  this  world  and  the  next  is  life,  and  that 
holiness  is  happiness  forevermore.  And  then, 
when,  having  done  wrong,  God’s  merciful 
messenger  of  a  sharp  sorrow  finds  us  out,  we 
say,  “  Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine  enemy  ?” 
and  begin  to  wonder  about  the  mysteries  of 
Providence,  and  how  it  comes  that  there  is  evil 
in  the  creation  of  a  good  God.  Why,  physical 
evil  is  the  best  friend  of  the  man  that  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  moral  evil.  Sorrow  is  the  truest  bless¬ 
ing  to  a  sinner.  The  best  thing  that  can  befall 
any  of  us  is  that  God  shall  not  let  us  alone  in 


any  wrong  course  without  making  us  feel  His 
rod,  without  hedging  up  our  way  with  thorns, 
and  sending  us  by  His  grace  into  a  better  one. 
There  is  no  mystery  in  sorrow.  There  is  a 
mystery  in  sin  ;  but  sorrow,  following  on  the 
back  of  sin,  is  the  true  friend,  and  not  the 
enemy  of  the  wrong-doing  spirit.  A.  M. 

Tliou  hast  sold  thyself  to  work 
evil.  Because  he  was  the  king,  the  judge, 
who,  instead  of  punishing  the  evil-doer,  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  approved  the  deed,  and  who 
crowned  a  reign  of  idolatries  and  abominations 
with  this  shameful  murder,  the  prophetic 
sentence  is  directed  primarily  against  him. 
Hammond. - Not  only  had  Ahab  given  him¬ 

self  entirely  over  to  iniquity,  but  he  had  done 
so  at  the  price  of  himself.  The  great  German 
poet  has  elaborated  this  thought  into  that  weird 
production  wherein  he  represents  his  hero  as 
selling  his  soul  to  the  mocking  Mephistopheles. 
And  it  were  well  that  every  evil-doer  laid  to 
heart  the  moral  of  his  tragic  tale.  That  which 
the  sinner  gives  for  his  unhallowed  pleasure  or 
dishonest  gain  is  himself.  W.  M.  Taylor. 

21-25.  Elijah  comes  here  and  prophesies 
the  fall  of  Ahab.  The  next  peal,  the  next 
flash,  fulfil  the  prediction.  There,  where  he 
did  the  wrong,  he  died.  In  Jezreel,  Ahab 
died.  In  Jezreel,  Jezebel  died.  That  plain 
was  the  battle-field  for  the  subsequent  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  Israel.  Over  and  over  again  there 
encamped  upon  it  the  hosts  of  the  spoilers. 
Over  and  over  again  its  soil  ran  red  with  the 
blood  of  the  children  of  Israel  ;  and  at  last,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom,  Naboth  was 
avenged  and  God’s  word  fulfilled.  The  threat¬ 
ened  evil  was  foretold  that  it  might  lead  the 
king  to  repentance,  and  that  thus  it  might  never 
need  to  be  more  than  a  threat.  But,  though 
Ahab  was  partially  penitent  and  partially  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  prophet’s  voice,  yet  for  all  that 
he  went  on  in  his  evil  way.  Therefore  the 
merciful  threatening  becomes  a  stern  prophecy, 
and  is  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.  And  so, 
when  God’s  message  comes  to  us,  if  we  listen 
not  to  it  and  turn  not  to  its  gentle  rebuke,  oh, 
then  we  gather  up  for  ourselves  an  awful 
futurity  of  judgment,  when  threatening  dark¬ 
ens  into  punishment,  and  the  voice  that  rebuked 
swells  into  the  voice  of  final  condemnation. 
There  is  a  resurrection  of  acts  as  well  as  of 
bodies.  Think  what  it  will  be  for  a  man  to  sit 
surrounded  by  that  ghastly  company,  the 
ghosts  of  his  own  sins  ! — and  as  each  forgotten 
fault  and  buried  badness  comes,  silent  and 
sheeted,  into  that  awful  society,  and  sits  itself 
down  there,  think  of  him  greeting  each  with 
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the  question,  “  Thou  too  ?  What !  are  ye  all 
here  ?  Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine  enemy  ?” 
and  from  each  bloodless  spectral  lip  there  tolls 
out  the  answer,  the  knell  of  his  life,  “  I  have 
found  thee,  because  thou  hast  sold  thyself  to 
work  evil  in  the  sigdit  of  the  Lord.”  A.  M. 

Altogether  unnoticed  by  the  world,  many  a 
man’s  sin  meets  him  in  that  dread  chamber  of 
an  awakened  conscience,  where  so  many  sights 
and  sounds  cf  terror  congregate.  In  solitude, 
in  secret,  in  dead  hours  of  night  the  sinner 
awakes,  and  the  long  train  of  his  transgressions 
passes  by  before  him.  They  mock  him  ;  they 
reproach  him  ;  they  present  themselves  to  him 
in  all  their  hideous  features,  with  no  modest 
reserve,  no  fair  sentences,  no  smooth  names  to 
name  them  by,  that  thus  their  wickedness  may 
be  concealed,  but  bold,  brazen-faced,  true  to 
what  they  are.  In  such  hours  the  sinner 
trembles.  IIow  bitterly  does  he  reproach  him¬ 
self,  bite  his  lips  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit,  and 
shut  his  eyes  only  that  his  sins,  remembered 
now,  may  peer  more  closely  in  through  the 
closed  eyelids  !  It  is  Elijah  meeting  Ahab 
in  Naboth’s  vineyard.  It  is  the  fulfilment  of 
the  words,  “  What  fruit  had  ye  in  those  things 
whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed,  for  the  end  of 
these  things  is  death.”  The  fact  of  this 
righteous  judge  and  of  this  righteous  judgment 
cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  us  ;  and 
it  is  in  no  small  degree  for  the  sake  of  leaving 
that  impression  upon  our  minds  that  the  story 
of  Naboth  is  dwelt  upon  as  it  is. 

27-20.  The  threatenings  of  the  prophet  so 
awfully  announced,  so  powerfully  brought 
home  to  Ahab  on  the  very  spot  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  his  wickedness,  produced  its  effect. 
Ahab  himself  repented,  at  least  in  part ;  and 
the  last  impression  left  upon  us  by  the  sacred 
writer,  in  bringing  his  terrible  narrative  re¬ 
garding  him  to  a  close,  is  that  even  He  whose 
judgments  had  followed  him  all  his  days  has 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but 
rather  that  he  turn  from  his  wickedness  and 
live.  His  eye  pitied  the  unhappy  king  as  he 
“  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his 
flesh,  and  fasted,  and  lay  in  sackcloth,  and 
went  softly  ;”  and  the  final  motto  of  his 
melancholy  story  is,  that,  while  he  who  dares 
to  meet  the  Almighty  as  a  foe  can  only  perish 
upon  the  thick  bosses  of  His  buckler,  he  who 
repents  and  forsakes  his  sins  shall  find  mercy. 
W.  M. 

Ahab  put  on  the  garb  and  guise  of  a  peni¬ 
tent,  and  yet  his  heart  was  unliumbled  and 
unchanged.  After  this  we  find  he  hated  a 
faithful  prophet  (chap.  22  :  8).  It  is  no  new 


thing  to  find  the  show  and  profession  of  re¬ 
pentance  where  yet  the  truth  and  substance  of 
it  are  wanting.  Ahab’s  repentance  was  only 
what  might  be  seen  of  men  :  Seest  thou  (says 
God  to  Elijah)  how  Ahab  humbles  himself?  It 
was  external  only — the  garments  rent,  but  not 
the  heart.  A  hypocrite  may  go  very  far  in  the 
outward  performances  of  holy  duties,  and  yet 
come  short.  He  obtained  hereby  a  reprieve, 
which  I  may  call  a  kind  of  pardon.  Though 
it  was  but  an  outside  repentance  (lamenting 
the  judgment  only  and  not  the  sin),  though 
he  did  not  leave  his  idols  nor  restore  the  vine¬ 
yard  to  Naboth’s  heirs,  yet  because  he  did  here¬ 
by  give  some  glory  to  God,  God  took  notice 
of  it,  and  bade  Elijah  take  notice  of  it ;  Seest 
thou  how  Ahab  humbles  himself  ?  (verse  29). 
In  consideration  of  this  the  threatened  ruin  of 
his  house,  which  had  not  been  fixed  to  any 
time,  should  be  adjourned  to  lvis  son's  days. 
The  sentence  should  not  be  revoked,  but  the 
execution  suspended.  Nowr,  1.  This  discovers 
the  great  goodness  of  God  and  His  readiness  to 
show  mercy,  which  here  rejoices  against  judg¬ 
ment.  Favor  is  showed  to  this  wicked  man, 
that  God  might  magnify  His  goodness  (says 
Bishop  Sanderson),  even  to  the  hazard  of  His 
other  Divine  perfections  ;  as  if  (says  he)  God 
would  be  thought  unholy,  or  untrue,  or  unjust 
(though  He  be  none  of  these),  or  anything 
rather  than  unmerciful.  2.  This  teaches  us  to 
take  notice  of  that  which  is  good,  even  in  those 
who  arc  not  so  good  as  they  should  be  ;  let  it 
be  commended  as  far  as  it  goes.  3.  This  gives 
a  reason  why  wicked  people  sometimes  pros¬ 
per  long  ;  God  is  rewarding  their  external  ser¬ 
vices  with  external  mercies.  4.  This  encour¬ 
ages  all  those  that  truly  repent  and  unfeignedly 
believe  the  holy  Gospel.  If  a  pretending 
partial  penitent  shall  go  to  His  house  re¬ 
prieved,  doubtless  a  sincere  penitent  shall  go  to 

His  house  justified.  H. - But  why,  it  may  be 

asked,  if  Ahab’s  humiliation  was  so  little 
worth,  was  any  Divine  regard  shown  toward 
it  ?  This,  we  answer,  was  to  show  by  a  living 
example  that  self-condemnation  and  abasement 
before  God  is  the  way  to  escape  His  anger  and 
obtain  His  favor.  The  exemption  which  the 
Lord  made  in  Ahab’s  favor  on  his  repenting  was 
calculated  to  encourage  him  to  aim  at  some¬ 
thing  better.  Self-condemnation,  self-abase¬ 
ment,  and  giving  God  the  glory  are  the  first 
steps  from  spiritual  death  to  spiritual  life. 
Krummacher. 

If  we  were  to  seek  the  Scriptures  through 
for  a  proof  that  God’s  “  property  is  always  to 
have  mercy,”  and  that  judgment  is  His  strange 
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work,  where  should  we  find  a  more  striking 
and  eminent  one  than  in  this  relenting  toward 
Ahab  ?  Hammond. 

Other  Suggestions  of  the  Story. 

The  key-note  of  Elijah’s  character  is  force — 
the  force  of  righteousness.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  you  remember,  talks  about  the  “power 
of  Elias.”  The  whole  of  his  career  is  marked 
by  this  one  thing — the  strength  of  a  righteous 
man.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  key-note 
of  Ahab’s  character  is  the  weakness  of  wicked¬ 
ness  and  the  wickedness  of  weakness.  Weakly 
longing — as  idle  and  weak  minds  in  lofty  places 
always  do — after  something  that  belongs  to 
somebody  else  ;  with  all  his  gardens,  coveting 
the  one  little  herb-plot  of  the  poor  Naboth  ; 
weak  and  worse  than  womanly,  turning  his 
face  to  the  wall  and  weeping  when  he  cannot 
get  it ;  weakly  desiring  to  have  it,  and  yet  not 
knowing  how  to  set  about  accomplishing  his 
wish  ;  and  then — as  is  always  the  case,  for 
there  are  always  tempters  everywhere  for  weak 
people — that  beautiful  fiend  by  his  side,  like  the 
other  queen  in  our  great  drama,  ready  to  screw 
the  feeble  man  that  she  is  wedded  to,  to  the 
sticking  place,  and  to  dare  anything  to  grasp 
that  on  which  the  heart  was  set.  And  so  the  deed 
is  done  :  Naboth  safe  stoned  out  of  the  way  ; 
and  Ahab  goes  down  to  take  possession  !  The 
lesson  of  that  is  :  Weak  dallying  with  forbid¬ 
den  desires  is  sure  to  end  in  wicked  clutching 
at  them.  A.  M. 

The  effect  of  selfish  living.  It  so  weakens 
proper  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  that  when 
disappointment  comes,  the  man  has  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon.  So  he  belittles  himself,  as 
Ahab  did,  by  childish  fretting.  True  manhood 
and  manly  action  have  a  basis  of  unselfishness. 
Devotion  to  others,  to  God  or  man,  is  the  secret 
of  self-reliance,  patient  endurance,  and  all  other 
elements  of  truly  elevated  character. 

The  amazing  icickedness  of  the  human  heart. 
To  King  Ahab  were  the  words  uttered  :  Thou 
hast  sold  thyself  to  work  evil.  Sold  to  Satan, 
only  to  receive  the  “wages  of  sin.”  In  all 
history,  sacred  and  secular,  few  parallels  can 
be  found  to  this  utter  depravity  of  Jezebel. 
Satan’s  power  in  her  soul  lias  rarely  since  been 

matched.  B. - Jezebel  is  an  instance  of  the 

fatal  audacity  with  which  a  strong  character 
may  come,  by  long  indulgence  in  self-willed 
gratification  of  its  own  desires,  to  trample 
down  all  obstacles  and  go  crashing  through  all 
laws,  human  and  Divine.  The  climax  of  sin  is 
to  see  a  deed  to  be  sinful,  and  to  do  it  all  the 


same.  Such  a  pre-eminence  in  evil  is  not 
reached  at  abound,  but  it  can  be  reached  ;  and 
every  indulgence  in  passion  and  every  gratify¬ 
ing  of  desire  against  which  conscience  protests 
is  a  step  toward  it.  Therefore,  if  we  shrink 
from  such  a  goal,  let  us  turn  away  from  the 
paths  that  lead  to  it.  “  No  mortal  man  is 
supremely  foul  all  at  once.”  Therefore  resist 
the  beginnings  of  evil.  A.  M. 

Sin  is  not  hateful  to  selfish  repentance  except 
that  it  brings  self  into  trouble.  That  it  offends 
a  good  God,  grieves  a  compassionate  God, that 
is  nothing  if  it  could  be  indulged  without  im¬ 
perilling  self.  No  wonder  that  selfish  repent¬ 
ance  is  not  saving.  It  might  exist,  does  exist, 
to  a  degree  now  inconceivable  to  us,  in  hell.  It 
may  be  very  sincere  on  earth,  but  it  is  only  an¬ 
other  form  of  the  sinful,  selfish,  corrupt  nature. 
It  is  the  human  heart  shrinking  from  suffering, 
but  not  yearning  after  God.  Godly  sorrow,  on 
the  other  hand,  eyes  God  mainly.  That  He 
should  have  been  sinned  against  seems  the 
terrible  thing.  That  such  love  and  goodness 
should  have  been  despised  and  insulted  seems 
intolerable.  J.  Hall. 

The  moral  government  of  God  to-day  is  ad¬ 
ministered  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  we  find  underlying  this  narrative.  True, 
the  dishonest  man  now  pursuing  his  purposes 
in  secret  may  have  no  Elijah  sent  to  him  ;  but 
Elijah's  God  is  living  yet,  and  one  has  only  to 
open  his  e}res  and  mark  the  progress  of  events 
from  year  to  year  to  be  convinced  that  “  sorrow 
tracketh  wrong  as  echo  follows  song — on,  on, 
on.”  He  who  holds  gain  by  injustice  will, 
sooner  or  later,  come  to  ruin  ;  and,  if  no  resti¬ 
tution  is  made,  they  who  inherit  from  him  his 
blood-stained  gold  will  be  made  sharers  of  his 
calamity.  Let  a  man  rudely  trample  upon  the 
weak,  and  take  by  violence  that  to  which  he 
has  no  right,  and  it  will  cost  him  much  ;  for 
the  judgment  of  God  is  already  on  the  way  to 
him,  and  though  it  tarry  long,  it  will  fall  heavily 
when  it  comes.  W.  M.  Taylor. 

Evil  pursues  sinners,  and  their  sin  is  sure  to 
find  them  out.  God  sees  the  guilt.  He  sets 
the  inward  soul-avenger,  conscience,  on  the 
track.  And  in  His  time  He  consummates  the 
judgment,  except  the  sinner  has  become  peni¬ 
tent  and  trustful  in  His  mercy.  Save  in  that 
mercy  there  is  no  escape  from  ultimate  and 
lasting  doom. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  Divine  permission 
of  Naboth’s  slaughter  by  Jezebel  is  the  same 
as  that  in  all  other  martyrdoms.  He  was  only 
one  of  the  many  worshippers  of  Jehovah  she 
had  caused  to  be  slain.  To  meet  the  difficulty 
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in  any  one’s  thought,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  direct  counteraction  by  God  of  the  evil  de¬ 
signs  and  deeds  of  men  involves  an  utter 


change  in  His  existing  plan  of  government. 
An  inspired  explanation  of  this  difficulty  may 
be  found  in  the  seventy-third  Psalm.  B. 


Section  14. 

AHAB  AND  JEHOSHAPHAT  (OF  JUDAH)  DEFEATED  BY  BENHADAD,  AND 

AHAB  SLAIN. 


1  Kings  22  : 1-40. 

22  : 1  And  they  continued  three  years 

2  without  war  between  Syria  and  Israel.  And 
it  came  to  pass  in  the  third  year,  that  Je¬ 
hoshaphat  the  king  of  Judah  came  down  to 

8  the  king  of  Israel.  And  the  king  of  Israel 
said  unto  his  servants,  Know  ye  that  Ra- 
motli-gilead  is  ours,  and  we  be  still,  and  take 
it  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria? 

4  And  he  said  unto  Jchoshaphat,  Wilt  thou 
go  with  me  to  battle  to  Ramoth-gilead?  And 
Jehoshaphat  said  to  the  king  of  Israel,  I  am 
as  thou  art,  my  people  as  thy  people,  my 

5  horses  as  thy  horses.  And  Jehoshaphat  said 
unto  the  king  of  Israel,  Inquire,  I  pray  thee, 
at  the  word  of  the  Lord  to-day.  Then  the 
king  of  Israel  gathered  the  prophets  to¬ 
gether,  about  four  hundred  men,  and  said 
unto  them,  Shall  I  go  against  Ramoth-gilead 
to  battle,  or  shall  I  forbear?  And  they  said, 
Go  up  ;  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into 

7  the  hand  of  the  king.  But  Jehoshaphat  said, 
Is  there  not  here  besides  a  prophet  of  the 

8  Lord,  that  we  might  inquire  of  him?  And 
the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat, 
There  is  yet  one  man  by  whom  we  may  in¬ 
quire  of  the  Lord,  Micaiah  the  son  of  Im- 
lah  :  but  I  hate  him  ;  for  he  doth  not  proph¬ 
esy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil.  And 
Jehoshaphat  said,  Let  not  the  king  say  so. 

9  Then  the  king  of  Israel  called  an  officer,  and 
said,  Fetch  quickly  Micaiah  the  son  of  Im- 

10  lah.  Now  the  king  of  Israel  and  Jehosha¬ 
phat  the  king  of  Judah  sat  each  on  his 
throne,  arrayed  in  their  robes,  in  an  open 
place  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  Sama¬ 
ria  ;  and  all  the  prophets  prophesied  before 

11  them.  And  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chenaanah 
made  him  horns  of  iron,  and  said,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  With  these  shalt  thou  push  the 

12  Syrians,  until  they  be  consumed.  And  all 
the  prophets  prophesied  so,  saying,  Go  up 
to  Ramoth-gilead,  and  prosper :  for  the 


2  Chronicles  18  : 1-84. 

18:1  Now  Jehoshaphat  had  riches  and 
honour  in  abundance  ;  and  he  joined  affinity 

2  with  Ahab.  And  after  certain  years  he 
went  down  to  Ahab  to  Samaria.  And  Ahab 
killed  sheep  and  oxen  for  him  in  abundance, 
and  for  the  people  that  were  with  him,  and 
moved  him  to  go  up  with  him  to  Ramoth- 

8  gilead.  And  Ahab  king  of  Israel  said  unto 
Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  Wilt  thou  go 
with  me  to  Ramoth-gilead?  And  he  an¬ 
swered  him,  I  am  as  thou  art,  and  my  peo¬ 
ple  as  thy  people  ;  and  we  will  be  with  thee 

4  in  the  war.  And  Jehoshaphat  said  unto  the 
king  of  Israel,  Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  at  the 

5  word  of  the  Lord  to-day.  Then  the  king 
of  Israel  gathered  the  prophets  together, 
four  hundred  men,  and  said  unto  them, 
Shall  we  go  to  Ramoth-gilead  to  battle,  or 
shall  I  forbear?  And  they  said,  Go  up  ; 
for  God  shall  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the 

6  king.  But  Jehoshaphat  said,  Is  there  not 
here  besides  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  that  we 

7  might  inquire  of  him  ?  And  the  king  of  Is¬ 
rael  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  There  is  yet  one 
man  by  whom  we  may  inquire  of  the  Lord  : 
but  I  hate  him  ;  for  he  never  prophesieth 
good  concerning  me,  but  always  evil  :  the 
same  is  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imla.  And  Je¬ 
hoshaphat  said,  Let  not  the  king  say  so. 

8  Then  the  king  of  Israel  called  an  officer,  and 
said,  Fetch  quickly  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imla. 

9  Now  the  king  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  the 
king  of  Judah  sat  each  on  his  throne,  ar¬ 
rayed  in  their  robes,  and  they  sat  in  an  open 
place  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  Samaria  ; 
and  all  the  prophets  prophesied  before  them. 

10  And  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chenaanah  made 
him  horns  of  iron,  and  said,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  With  these  shalt  thou  push  the  Syr- 

11  ians,  until  they  be  consumed.  And  all  the 
prophets  prophesied  so,  saying,  Go  up  to 
Ramoth-gilead,  and  prosper  :  for  the  Lord 
shall  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the  king. 

12  And  the  messenger  that  went  to  call  Mi¬ 
caiah  spake  to  him,  saying,  Behold,  the  words 
of  the  prophets  declare  good  to  the  king 
with  one  mouth  :  let  thy  word  therefore,  I 
pray  thee,  be  like  one  of  theirs,  and  speak 

13  thou  good.  And  Micaiah  said,  As  the  Lord 
livetli,  what  my  God  saith,  that  will  I  speak. 

14  And  when  he  was  come  to  the  king,  the  king 
said  unto  him,  Micaiah,  shall  we  go  to  Ra¬ 
moth-gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  I  forbear? 
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Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the 

13  king.  And  the  messenger  that  went  to  call 
Micaiah  spake  unto  him,  saying,  Behold 
now,  the  words  of  the  prophets  declare  good 
unto  the  king  with  one  mouth :  let  thy 
word,  I  pray  thee,  be  like  the  word  of  one 

14  of  them,  and  speak  thou  good.  And  Mi¬ 
caiah  said,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  what  the 

15  Lord  saitli  unto  me,  that  will  I  speak.  And 
when  he  was  come  to  the  king,  the  king  said 
unto  him,  Micaiah,  shall  we  go  to  Ramoth- 
gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  we  forbear?  And  he 
answered  him,  Go  up,  and  prosper  ;  and  the 
Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the 

16  king.  And  the  king  said  unto  him,  How 
many  times  shall  I  adjure  thee  that  tliou 
speak  unto  me  nothing  but  the  truth  in  the 

17  name  of  the  Lord?  And  he  said,  I  saw  all 
Israel  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  as 
sheep  that  have  no  shepherd  :  and  the  Lord 
said,  These  have  no  master  ;  let  them  return 

18  every  man  to  his  house  in  peace.  And  the 
king  of  Israel  said  to  Jelioshapliat,  Did  I  not 
tell  thee  that  he  would  not  prophesy  good 

19  concerning  me,  but  evil?  And  he  said, 
Therefore  hear  thou  the  word  of  the  Lord  : 
I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all 
the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  him  on  his 

20  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  And  the  Lord 
said,  Who  shall  entice  Ahab,  that  he  may 
go  up  and  fall  at  Ramotli-gilead?  And  one 
said  on  this  manner  ;  and  another  said  on 

21  that  manner.  And  there  came  forth  a  spirit, 
and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I  will 

22  entice  him.  x4.nd  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
Wherewith?  And  he  said,  I  will  go  forth, 
and  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of 
all  his  prophets.  And  he  said,  Thou  slialt 
entice  him,  and  shalt  prevail  also  :  go  forth, 

23  and  do  so.  Now  therefore,  behold,  the  Lord 
hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all 
these  thy  prophets  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  spo- 

24  ken  evil  concerning  thee.  Then  Zedekiah 
the  son  of  Chenaanah  came  near,  and  smote 
Micaiah  on  the  cheek,  and  said,  Which  way 
went  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  from  me  to 

25  speak  unto  thee?  And  Micaiah  said,  Be¬ 
hold,  thou  shalt  see  on  that  day,  when  thou 
shalt  go  into  an  inner  chamber  to  hide  thy- 

26  self.  And  the  king  of  Israel  said,  Take 
Micaiah,  and  carry  him  back  unto  Amon  the 
governor  of  the  city,  and  to  Joasli  the  king’s 

27  son  ;  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  king,  Put  this 
fellow  in  the  prison,  and  feed  him  with 
bread  of  affliction  and  with  water  of  afflic- 

28  tion,  until  I  come  in  peace.  And  Micaiah 
said,  If  thou  return  at  all  in  peace,  the  Lord 


And  he  said,  Go  ye  up,  and  prosper ;  and 
they  shall  be  delivered  into  your  hand.  And 
the  king  said  to  him,  How  many  times  shall 
I  adjure  thee  that  thou  speak  unto  me  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  truth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord? 
And  he  said,  1  saw  all  Israel  scattered  upon 
the  mountains,  as  sheep  that  have  no  shep¬ 
herd  :  and  the  Lord  said,  These  have  no 
master  ;  let  them  return  every  man  to  his 
house  in  peace.  An  1  the  king  of  Israel  said 
to  Jelioshapliat,  DU  I  not  tell  thee  that  he 
would  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me, 
but  evil?  And  he  said,  Therefore  hear  ye 
the  word  of  the  Lord  :  1  saw  the  Lord  sit¬ 
ting  upon  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of 
heaven  standing  on  his  right  hand  and  on 
his  left.  And  the  Lord  said,  Who  shall  en¬ 
tice  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  that  he  may  go  up 
and  fall  at  Ramotli-gilead?  And  one  spake 
saying  after  this  manner,  and  another  say¬ 
ing  after  that  manner.  And  there  came 
forth  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  the  Lord, 
and  said,  I  will  entice  him.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  him,  Wherewith?  And  he  said,  I 
will  go  forth,  and  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in 
the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  And  he  said, 
Thou  shalt  entice  him,  and  shalt  prevail 
also  :  go  forth,  and  do  so.  Now  therefore, 
behold,  the  Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in 
the  mouth  of  these  thy  prophets  ;  and  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  evil  concerning  thee. 
Then  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chenaanah  came 
near,  and  smote  Micaiah  upon  the  cheek, 
and  said,  Which  way  went  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  from  me  to  speak  unto  thee?  And 
Micaiah  said,  Behold,  thou  shalt  see  on  that 
day,  when  thou  shalt  go  into  an  inner  cham¬ 
ber  to  hide  thyself.  And  the  king  of  Israel 
said,  Take  ye  Micaiah,  and  carry  him  back 
unto  Amon  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  to 
Joash  the  king’s  son  ;  and  say,  Thus  saith 
the  king,  Put  this  fellow  in  the  prison,  and 
feed  him  with  bread  of  affliction  and  with 
water  of  affliction,  until  I  return  in  peace. 
And  Micaiah  said,  If  thou  return  at  all  in 
peace,  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  by  me. 
And  he  said,  Hear,  ye  peoples,  all  of  you. 

So  the  king  of  Israel  and  Jehosliaphat 
the  king  of  Judah  went  up  to  Ramoth- 
gilead.  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto 
Jehosliaphat,  I  will  disguise  myself,  and  go 
into  the  battle  ;  but  put  thou  on  thy  robes. 
So  the  king  of  Israel  disguised  himself  ;  and 
they  went  into  the  battle.  Now  the  king 
of  Syria  had  commanded  the  captains  of  his 
chariots,  saying,  Fight  neither  with  small 
nor  great,  save  only  with  the  king  of  Israel. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  captains  of 
the  chariots  saw  Jehosliaphat,  that  they 
said,  It  is  the  king  of  Israel.  Therefore  they 
turned  about  to  light  against  him  :  but  Je- 
hoshaphat  cried  out,  and  the  Lord  helped 
him  ;  and  God  moved  them  to  depart  from 
him.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  the  chariots  saw  that  it  was  not  the 
king  of  Israel,  that  they  turned  back  from 
pursuing  him.  And  a  certain  man  drew 
his  bow  at  a  venture,  and  smote  the  king  of 
Israel  between  the  joints  of  the  harness  : 
wherefore  he  said  to  the  driver  of  the  char¬ 
iot,  Turn  thine  hand,  and  carry  me  out  of 
the  host ;  for  I  am  sore  wounded.  And  the 
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hath  not  spoken  by  me.  And  he  said,  Hear, 
ye  peoples,  all  of  you. 

29  So  the  king  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  the 
king  of  Judah  went  up  to  Ramoth-gilead. 


battle  increased  that  day  :  howbeit  the  king  of 
Israel  stayed  himself  up  in  his  chariot  against 
the  Syrians  until  the  even  :  and  about  the 
time  of  the  going  down  of  the  sun  he  died. 


30  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  I  will  disguise  myself,  and  go  into  the  battle  ; 
but  put  thou  on  tliy  robes.  And  the  king  of  Israel  disguised  himself,  and  went  into  the  bat- 

31  tie.  Now  the  king  of  Syria  had  commanded  the  thirty  and  two  captains  of  his  chariots,  say- 

32  ing.  Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great,  save  only  with  the  king  of  Israel.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  captains  of  the  chariots  saw  Jehoshaphat,  that  they  said,  Surely  it  is  the  king 

33  of  Israel  ;  and  they  turned  aside  to  fight  against  him  :  and  Jehoshaphat  cried  out.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  the  captains  of  the  chariots  saw  that  it  was  not  the  king  of  Israel,  that 

34  they  turned  back  from  pursuing  him.  And  a  certain  man  drew  his  bow  at  a  venture,  and 
smote  the  king  of  Israel  between  the  joints  of  the  harness  :  wherefore  he  said  unto  the  driver 

35  of  his  chariot,  Turn  thine  hand,  and  carry  me  out  of  the  host ;  for  I  am  sore  wounded.  And 
the  battle  increased  that  day  :  and  the  king  was  stayed  up  in  his  chariot  against  the  Syrians, 

36  and  died  at  even  :  and  the  blood  ran  out  of  the  wound  into  the  bottom  of  the  chariot.  And 
there  went  a  cry  throughout  the  host  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  saying,  Every  man  to 

37  his  city,  and  every  man  to  his  country.  So  the  king  died,  and  was  brought  to  Samaria  ;  and 

38  they  buried  the  king  in  Samaria.  And  they  washed  the  chariot  by  the  pool  of  Samaria  ;  and 
the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood  ;  (now  the  harlots  washed  themselves  there  ;)  according  unto  the 

39  word  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Ahab,  and  all  that  he  did, 
and  the  ivory  house  which  he  built,  and  all  the  cities  that  he  built,  are  they  not  written  in  the 

40  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel?  So  Ahab  slept  with  his  fathers  ;  and  Ahaziah 
his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


I  K.  ver§es  1-40.  The  Death  of  Ahab 
and  the  Defeat  of  Israel.  This  chapter  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Ahab,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  pre¬ 
ceded  and  attended  it.  The  earlier  portion  of 
the  chapter,  which  contains  the  prophesyings 
of  the  false  prophets  and  the  vision  of  Micaiali, 
is  only  recorded  because  of  its  bearing  on  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  the  dispersion  of  his 
army.  And  the  prominence  accorded  to  Ahab’s 
end  only  corresponds  with  the  space  assigned 
to  his  reign.  That  reign  was  so  full  of  evil  for 
Israel  that  it  occupies  a  fourth  part  of  this  en¬ 
tire  book.  It  was  meet,  therefore,  that  the 
death  which  avenged  it  should  be  recorded 
with  proportionate  detail.  For  the  battle  of 
Ramoth-Gilead  was  the  final  payment— so  far 
as  this  world  is  concerned — for  the  sins  of  two 
and  twenty  years.  And  it  is  also  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  here  that  Israel  had  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  him  in  his  downward  course.  As  the 
king’s  career  had  been  one  of  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demoralization,  so  had  that  of  the  people. 
The  death  of  Naboth  affords  sufficient  proof  of 
this.  The  ready  compliance  of  the  elders,  the 
alacrity  with  which  they  perpetrated  that  judi¬ 
cial  murder,  shows  to  what  a  moral  depth  the 
example  of  the  court  and  the  idolatry  around 
them  had  plunged  the  holy  nation.  No  ;  king 
and  queen  had  not  sinned  alone,  and  justice  re¬ 
quired  they  should  not  suffer  alone.  Nations 
and  their  rulers  receive  a  reckoning  in  this  life  ; 


how  much  more  the  covenant  people  and  the 
Lord's  anointed?  Placed  as  they  were  under  a 
direct  law  of  temporal  punishments  and  re¬ 
wards,  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if 
such  a  reign  as  this  had  gone  unrecompensed. 
But,  so  far  from  that,  they  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  part  reckoning  for  their  sin.  The  three 
years’  drought,  the  famine,  the  terrible  Syrian 
invasions,  have  avenged  a  part  of  their  idola¬ 
tries  and  immoralities  ;  but  there  still  remains 
a  long  score  of  guilt  to  be  expiated  in  shame 
and  suffering  and  blood.  And  here  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  ourselves  what  were  the  sins 
which  awaited  a  settlement  under  the  walls  of 
Ramoth-Gilead.  They  were  five  in  number. 
(1)  The  calf -worship — the  hereditary  sin  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  ;  (2) 
the  worship  of  Baal,  with  the  prostitution  which 
accompanied  it — the  sin  primarily  of  Jezebel 
and  her  Phoenician  following,  but  shared  in  by 
almost  the  entire  nation  ;  (3)  the  determined 
persecution  of  the  prophets  and  the  virtual 
proscription  of  the  ancient  faith  ;  (4)  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  Syrian  king  in  disregard  of  God’s 
will — the  sin  of  Ahab  and  his  captains  ;  and  (5) 
the  murder  of  Naboth  in  defiance  of  all  law — 
the  sin  of  the  rulers  and  elders.  Hammond. 

We  have,  in  the  cuneiform  annals  of  an  As¬ 
syrian  king,  a  very  curious  and  valuable  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  power  of  Damascus  at  this 
time — of  its  being  under  the  rule  of  a  monarch 
named  Benhadad,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
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great  confederacy  of  princes,  and  who  was  able 
to  bring  into  the  field  year  after  year  vast 
armies,  with  which  he  repeatedly  engaged  the 
whole  force  of  Assyria.  We  have  accounts  of 
three  campaigns  between  the  Assyrians  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Syrians,  Hittites,  Hamathites, 
and  Phoenicians,  united  under  the  command  of 
Benhadad,  upon  the  other,  in  which  the  con¬ 
test  is  maintained  with  spirit,  the  armies  being 
of  a  large  size,  and  their  composition  and  char¬ 
acter  such  as  we  find  described  in  Scripture. 
G.  R. 

1,  ‘2.  Though  Ahab  continued  under  guilt 
and  wrath,  and  the  dominion  of  the  lusts  to 
which  he  had  sold  himself,  yet,  as  a  reward  for 
his  professions  of  repentance  and  humiliation, 
though  the  time  drew  near  when  he  should  de¬ 
scend  into  battle  and  perish,  yet  we  have  him 
blessed  with  a  three  years’  peace,  and  an  hon¬ 
orable  visit  made  him  by  Jehoshaphat  king  of 
Judah.  H. 

2.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  find  relations 

of  alliance — political  fraternity — between  the 
usually  rival  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
The  author  of  Chronicles  indicates  the  particu¬ 
lar  form  of  this  alliance  ;  “  Jehoshaphat  joined 
affinity  with  Ahab,”  asking  and  taking  Aliab’s 
daughter  for  the  wife  of  his  son  Jehoram,  heir- 
apparent  to  his  throne  (2  Chron.  18 :  1  and 
21  :  6).  This  affinity  is  the  more  astounding 
because  Jehoshaphat  was  in  the  main  a  good 
man  and  a  real  reformer,  while  Ahab  was 
wicked,  and  Jezebel  notoriously  and  fearfully 
so.  What  Jehoshaphat’s  inducements  were 
the  record  does  not  clearly  indicate.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  Chronicles  puts  things  in  this  order  : 
“  Now  Jehoshaphat  had  riches  and  honor  in 
abundance,  and  joined  affinity  with  Ahab.” 
This  author  not  seldom  gives  indications  of  a 
philosophic  turn  of  mind  ;  so  that  we  probably 
do  no  violence  to  his  words  if  we  introduce  the 
logical  connective — “  And  consequently ”  joined 
affinity  with  Ahab.  It  would  not  be  the  first 
or  the  last  time  in  which  riches  and  honor  have 
opened  the  door  and  led  the  way  to  affinities 
which  morally  should  have  been  revolting. 
The  capital  mistake  of  Jehoshaphat  lay  in  leav¬ 
ing  God  out  of  the  account.  In  his  estimate  of 
political  forces  and  national  strength,  the  God 
of  his  fathers  seems  to  have  been  sadly,  sin¬ 
fully  omitted.  H.  C. - It  was  in  circum¬ 

stances  of  marked  prosperity  that  Jehoshaphat 
“  joined  affinity  with  Ahab.”  The  sacred  text 
specially  notes  this,  partly  to  show  that  Jehosh¬ 
aphat  had  not  even  an  excuse  for  such  a  step, 
and  partly,  as  we  think,  to  indicate  that  this 
alliance  must,  in  the  first  place,  have  been 


sought  by  Ahab.  The  motives  which  would 
influence  the  king  of  Israel  are  not  difficult  to 
understand.  The  power  of  the  country  had 
been  greatly  weakened  by  Syria  during  the 
reign  of  Omri.  Not  only  had  Benhadad  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  a  number  of  cities,  both  east 
(Ramoth-Gilead,  for  example)  and  west  of  the 
Jordan,  but  the  country  had  become  virtually 
subject  to  him,  since  he  claimed  even  in  the 
capital,  Samaria,  the  right  of  having  “  streets,” 
or  rather  “squares” — that  is,  Syrian  quarters 
of  the  town — which  owned  his  dominion  (cf.  1 
K.  20  :  34).  And  now  Benhadad  had  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  name,  equally  war¬ 
like  and  ambitious.  In  these  circumstances  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Ahab  to  secure 
permanent  peace  on  his  southern  or  Judean 
frontier,  and,  if  possible,  to  engage  as  an  active 
ally  so  powerful  and  wealthy  a  monarch  as  Je¬ 
hoshaphat.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  perceive  the  reasons  which  influenced  the 
king  of  J udah.  Of  course  he  could  not  have 
wished  to  see  the  power  of  Syria  paramount  so 
close  to  his  borders.  Did  he,  besides,  desire  to 
have  the  long-standing  (seventy  years’)  breach 
between  Judah  and  Israel  healed?  Had  he  a 
dim  hope  that  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with 
the  daughter  of  Ahab  the  two  realms  might 
again  be  joined,  and  an  undivided  kingdom 
once  more  established  in  the  house  of  David? 
The  sacred  text  affords  no  clew  to  this  political 
riddle.  A.  E. 

7,  8.  Jehoshaphat  would  not  go  forth  until 
counsel  had  been  sought  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord.  Then  began  a  scene  which  the  Scripture 
depicts  with  marvellous  dramatic  power.  Four 
hundred  false  prophets,  either  worshippers  of 
the  golden  calves,  or  fresh  importations  by  Jeze¬ 
bel  of  Baalites,  raised  the  cry,  “  Go  up  and 
prosper.”  Jehoshaphat  was  not  satisfied.  He 
would  fain  hear  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlali,  was  remembered  by 
Ahab,  though  he  added,  “  I  hate  him,  for  he 
doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but 
evil.”  It  was  he,  according  to  Josephus,  who 
had  denounced  Ahab  for  letting  Benhadad  es¬ 
cape  (1  K.  20  :  35-43).  Denham. 

8.  Matters  of  moment  must  be  seriously 
dealt  with.  To  tell  a  man  of  his  sins  as  softly 
as  Eli  did  his  sons,  reprove  him  as  gently  as 
Jehoshaphat  did  Ahab,  “  Let  not  the  king  say 
so,”  doth  usually  as  much  harm  as  good.  I 
am  persuaded  the  very  manner  of  some  men’s 
reproof  and  exhortation  hath  hardened  many  a 
sinner  in  the  way  of  destruction.  To  tell  them 
of  sin,  or  of  heaven,  or  hell,  in  a  dull,  easy, 
careless  language,  doth  make  men  think  you 
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are  not  in  good  sadness,  nor  do  mean  as  you 
speak  ;  but  either  you  scarce  think  yourselves 
such  things  are  true,  or  else  you  take  them  in 
such  a  slight  and  indifferent  manner.  Oh,  sirs, 
deal  with  sin  as  sin,  and  speak  of  heaven  and 
hell  as  they  are,  and  not  as  if  you  were  in  jest  ! 
Baxter. 

22.  The  scheme  of  false,  lying  prophets  is 
agreed  on  and  put  in  execution.  In  respect  to 
the  morality  of  this  transaction  as  related  to  the 
Lord,  it  meets  no  other  difficulty  than  is  in¬ 
volved  in  every  case  of  God’s  providential 
agency  in  the  existence  of  sin — which  agency 
is  not  a  license  for  sinning — is  never  the  em¬ 
ploying  of  His  moral  subjects  to  do  the  sinning  ; 
but  is  simply  leaving  the  wicked  to  commit  sin 
of  their  own  free  will,  His  shaping  hand  being 
interposed  only  to  turn  it  to  best  moral  account. 
H.  C. 

23.  W  hat  warning  could  be  more  awful  and 
yet  more  plain  than  that  of  the  text?  Aliab 
was  told  that  he  was  listening  to  a  lie.  He  had 
free  choice  to  follow  that  lie  or  not,  and  he  did 
follow  it.  After  having  put  Micaiali  into  pris¬ 
on  for  speaking  the  truth  to  him,  he  went  up 
to  Ramotli-Gilead  ;  and  yet  he  felt  he  was  not 
safe.  He  went  into  the  battle  and  disguised 
himself,  hoping  that  by  this  means  he  should 
keep  himself  safe  from  evil.  But  God’s  ven¬ 
geance  was  not  checked  by  his  paltry  cunning. 
This  chapter  tells  us  not  merely  how  Aliab  was 
tempted,  but  it  tells  us  how  we  are  tempted  in 
these  very  days.  By  every  wilful  sin  that  we 
commit  we  give  room  to  the  devil.  By  every 
wrong  step  that  we  take  knowingly  we  give  a 
handle  to  some  evil  spirit  to  lead  us  seven  steps 
further  wrong.  And  yet  in  every  temptation 
God  gives  us  a  fair  chance.  He  sends  His 
prophets  to  us,  as  He  sent  Micaiah  to  Ahab,  to 
tell  us  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  to  set  be¬ 
fore  us  at  every  turn  good  and  evil,  that  we 
may  choose  between  them,  and  live  and  die  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  choice.  The  Bible  is  a  prophet 
to  us.  Every  man  is  a  prophet  to  himself. 
The  still  small  voice  in  a  man’s  heart  is  the 
voice  of  God  within  us  ;  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God 
striving  with  our  spirits,  whether  we  will  hear 
or  whether  we  will  forbear,  setting  before  us 
what  is  righteous,  and  noble,  and  pure,  and 
Godlike,  to  see  whether  we  will  obey  that  voice, 
or  whether  we  will  obey  our  own  selfish  lusts, 
which  tempt  us  to  please  ourselves.  C.  Kings- 
ley. 

Ahab  wished  to  be  guided  by  false  prophets, 
and  the  j  ustice  of  God  decreed  that  he  should 
be  guided  by  them  to  his  ruin.  Sin  is  punished 
by  sin.  “  God  proves  His  holiness  most  of  all 


by  this,  that  He  punishes  evil  by  evil,  and  de¬ 
stroys  it  by  itself”  (Bahr).  Ahab  had  chosen 
lying  instead  of  truth  ;  by  lying— according  to 
the  lex  talionis— he  should  be  destroyed.  The 
difficulty,  in  fact,  is  that  of  the  permission  of 
evil  in  the  world  ;  of  the  use  of  existent  evil  by 
God  to  accomplish  His  purposes  of  good. 
Hammond. 

28.  “  If  thou  return  at  all  in  peace”  (re¬ 
sponded  Micaiah),  ”  then  the  Lord  hath  not 
spoken  by  me  and  he  cried  aloud  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  whole  people  to  his  words.  A 
stanch  man  is  he,  swerving  never  a  hair’s 
breadth  from  the  rough  line  of  duty  as  the 
Lord’s  prophet.  No  conciliating  words  has  he 
to  say,  bearing  never  so  little  upon  his  personal 
liberty  or  his  hardships  in  prison.  II.  C. 

The  Bible  is  a  book  of  texts  because  it  is  a 
book  of  types.  It  does  not  profess  to  give  full 
histories,  but  refers  to  public  records  for  these. 
Inspiration  selects  from  histories  typical  or  rep¬ 
resentative  incidents  to  bring  out  the  principles 
of  the  grace  and  truth  of  God.  In  the  scene 
before  us  we  have  types  of  wickedness  in  Zede- 
kiah  and  Ahab,  the  one  ecclesiastical,  the  other 
civil,  which  may  be  profitably  studied  in  the  ar¬ 
guments  they  use  contending  with  Micaiah,  the 
representative  of  the  truth  of  God.  J.  A.  M. 

29.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  Jehosliaphat 
at  least  would  have  been  well  content  to  aban¬ 
don  the  expedition.  After  the  solicitude  he 
had  manifested  for  the  sanction  of  one  of  the 
prophets  of  Jehovah,  and  after  that  the  one 
who  had  been  consulted  had  predicted  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  army,  the  king  of  Judah  must  have 
had  many  misgivings.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why,  notwithstanding  his  fears,  he 
did  not  draw  back.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he 
had  committed  himself  to  the  war  by  the  rash 
and  positive  promise  of  verse  4.  Moreover,  he 
would  have  subjected  himself  to  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  cowardice  had  he  deserted  his  ally  be¬ 
cause  of  a  prophecy  which  threatened  the  latter 
with  death.  And,  finally,  we  must  remember 
that  his  own  interests  were  threatened  by  Syria, 
and  he  may  well  have  feared  trouble  from  that 
quarter  in  case  this  war  were  abandoned. 
Hammond. 

32.  The  author  of  Chronicles,  with  his  eye 
on  the  history  of  Jehoshaphat  and  with  a  kind¬ 
ly  view  of  his  character,  made  the  hand  of  God 
specially  prominent  here  :  “  When  the  captains 
of  the  chariots  saw  Jehoshaphat  they  said,  It 
is  the  king  of  Israel,  and  they  compassed  about 
him  to  fight  ;  but  Jehoshaphat  cried  out  and 
the  Lord  helped  him,  and  God  moved  them  to 
depart  from  him.”  H.  C. - That  it  was  a 
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cry  for  Divine  help  is  the  most  probable,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  almost  an  instinct,  especially  with  a 
pious  soul  like  Jehoshaphat,  to  cry  to  God  in 
the  moment  of  danger.  That  he  had  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  course  he  was  pursuing  was 
pleasing  to  God,  would  make  him  all  the  more 
ready  to  cry  aloud  for  mercy  the  moment  he 
found  himself  in  peril.  Hammond. 

33.  Ilis  cries  deliver  him  ;  his  cries,  not  to 
his  pursuers,  but  to  his  God,  whose  mercy  takes 
not  advantage  of  our  infirmity,  but  rescues  us 
from  those  evils  which  we  wilfully  provoke. 
It  is  Aliab  against  whom,  not  the  Syrians  only, 
but  God  Himself  intends  this  quarrel.  The 
enemy  is  taken  off  from  Jehoshaphat. 

34.  Oh,  the  just  and  mighty  hand  of  that  Di¬ 
vine  providence  which  directeth  all  our  actions 
to  His  own  ends  ;  which  takes  order  where 
every  shaft  shall  light,  and  guides  the  arrow 
of  the  strong  archer  into  the  joints  of  Ahab’s 
harness  !  It  was  shot  at  a  venture  ;  falls  by  a 
destiny  ;  and  there  falls  where  it  may  carry 
death  to  a  hidden  debtor.  In  all  actions,  both 
voluntary  and  casual,  thy  will,  O  God,  shall 
be  done  by  us,  with  whatever  intentions.  Lit¬ 
tle  did  the  Syrian  know  whom  he  had  stricken  ; 
no  more  than  the  arrow  wherewith  he  struck. 
An  invisible  hand  disposed  of  both,  to  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  Aliab,  to  the  vindication  of  Micaiah. 
How  worthily,  O  God,  art  thou  to  be  adored  in 
Thy  justice  and  wisdom  ;  to  be  feared  in  Thy 
judgments  !  Too  late  doth  Aliab  now  think  of 
the  fair  warnings  of  Micaiah  which  he  unwise¬ 
ly  contemned  ;  of  the  painful  flatteries  of  Zed- 
ekiali  which  he  stubbornly  believed.  That 
guilty  blood  of  his  runs  down  out  of  his  wound 
into  the  midst  of  his  chariot,  and  pays  Naboth 
his  arrearages.  Bp.  II. 

35.  The  arrow  that  pierced  Ahab’s  corselet 
was  shot  ‘  ‘  in  simplicity,  ’  ’  without  deliberate 
aim,  with  no  thought  of  striking  the  king.  It 
was  an  unseen  Hand  that  guided  that  chance 
shaft  to  its  destination.  It  was  truly  “  the  ar¬ 
row  of  the  Lord’s  vengeance.”  It  would  be 
deeply  instructive  could  we  know  the  thoughts 
of  that  unhappy  king,  as  Avith  the  arrow  in  his 
side,  and  the  blood  draining  from  his  wound 
and  forming  a  sickening  pool  in  the  well  of  the 
chariot,  he  was  stayed  up  those  wretched,  weary 
hours  until  the  sunset  against  the  Syrians. 
Surely  he  knew  at  last  that  “  the  Lord  was 
God.”  He  would  think,  it  may  be,  of  Elijah’s 
and  Micaiah’s  prophecies  ;  he  would  think  of 
Naboth’s  bleeding  and  mangled  corpse  ;  he 
would  think,  above  all,  that  his  sin  had  found 
him  out,  and  that  Jehovah  had  conquered. 
He  had  fought  all  his  life  for  Baal,  but  it  was 


in  vain  ;  he  had  been  wrestling  not  with  flesh 
and  blood,  but  with  an  invisible,  irresistible, 
omnipotent  God,  and  now  he  is  thrown,  cast 
down  never  to  rise  again.  Hammond. 

38.  The  hand  of  God  also  was  seen  in  the 
sequel.  The  prophecies  of  Elijah  and  Micaiah 
seem  to  be  in  conflict.  The  one  speaks  of  the 
dogs  licking  the  blood  of  Aliab  at  “  Samaria 
the  other  of  Aliab  falling  at  “  Ramoth-Gilead.  ” 
Who  but  God  could  so  order  events  that  there 
should  be  no  conflict  here?  “  The  blood  ran 
out  of  the  wound  into  the  midst  of  the  char¬ 
iot  perhaps  more  correctly,  “  into  the  bosom 
of  the  charioteer,”  on  which  the  king  leaned. 
“  And  one  washed  the  chariot  or  rather, 

‘  ‘  And  the  driver  washed  himself  in  the  pool 
of  Samaria,  and  the  dogs  licked  his  blood” — 
i.e.,  the  blood  of  Aliab,  which  fell  from  the 
bosom  of  the  driver. 

39.  The  sacred  history  consists  of  selections 
from  the  secular  under  the  guiding  influence  of 
Divine  inspiration,  with  a  view  to  illustrating 
the  principles  of  the  providence,  truth,  and 
grace  of  God.  To  illustrate  such  principles  is 
the  noblest  end  of  writing.  In  these  selections 
the  notices  of  the  wicked  are  generally  brief. 
Perhaps  no  wicked  man  has  a  larger  share  of 
the  sacred  writings  occupied  with  his  acts  than 
Aliab.  Such  acts  are  not  agreeable  to  the  Spirit 
of  God.  But  in  the  hands  of  inspiration  they  are 
made  an  influence  for  good.  They  are  recorded, 
apparently,  because  of  their  relation  to  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  prophets  and  good  men.  They  are  made 
to  serve  as  a  dark  background  to  show  up  toad- 
miration  virtuous  qualities,  and  to  be  made  them¬ 
selves  odious  in  the  contrast.  The  principles  of 
the  wicked  should  only  be  studied  to  be  shunned. 
So  God  brings  good  out  of  evil.  The  sacred 
records  have  survived  the  secular.  “  The  book 
of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel”  has 
long  since  perished.  The  sacred  records  have 
come  down  to  our  times.  In  these,  after  a  lapse 
of  nearly  thirty  centuries,  Ahab  survives.  But 
for  these  his  name  would  not  be  known.  Note 

(a)  the  Providence  which  has  preserved  the 
Scriptures  evinces  their  Divine  authenticity. 

(b)  Things  are  permanent  as  they  stand  related 
to  the  everlasting  God.  (c)  The  posthumous 
influence  points  to  the  immortality  of  man. 
J.  A.  M. 

We  have  here  an  awful  commentary  on  such 
godless  lives  as  his.  His  ivory  palace  and  the 
cities  which  he  built  have  passed  away,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  book  of  chronicles  which  con¬ 
tained  their  history  ;  but  what  has  remained, 
and  will  remain  forevermore,  is  the  fearful 
testimony  that  neither  before  nor  since  was 
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there  ever  any  king  in  Israel  like  Ahab,  who  gave 
himself  lip  so  completely  and  unreservedly  to 
work  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  We  see 
here  a  commentary  upon  this  truth,  that  the 
question  of  lasting  importance  to  each  man  is 
this  :  whether  he  has  set  himself  with  all  his 
heart  to  serve  the  Lord,  or  whether  he  has  de¬ 
termined  to  be  rebellious  ;  and  that  lasting- 
praise  belongs,  not  to  him  who  builds  cities  and 
ivory  palaces,  but  to  him  who  fears  the  Lord 
and  walks  in  His  ways.  Bp.  II.  Goodwin. 

40.  Thus  closed  the  life  of  Ahab,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty  years  in  consummate  wicked¬ 
ness.  Of  Jehoshapliat  we  shall  see  much  more 
when  we  study  him  in  his  place  in  the  line  of 
Judah’s  kings.  Yet  this  affinity  with  Ahab 
brought  upon  him  the  Divine  rebuke,  as  the 
author  of  Chronicles  is  careful  to  say  :  “  When 
he  returned  in  peace  to  his  house  in  Jerusalem, 
Jehu,  son  of  Hanani  the  seer,  went  out  to  meet 
him,  saying,  Shouldest  thou  help  the  ungodly, 
and  love  them  that  hate  the  Lord?  Therefore, 
is  wrath  upon  thee  from  before  the  Lord. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  good  things  found  in 
thee  in  that  thou  hast  taken  away  the  groves 
out  of  the  land,  and  hast  prepared  thine  heart 
to  seek  God.”  H.  C. 


Signally  true  of  Jeroboam  and  Ahab  is  that 
word  of  Solomon  :  One  sinner  destroy  eth  much 
good.  How  wide,  how  mighty,  how  disastrous 
the  power  for  evil  exerted  by  these  self-willed, 
self-seeking  rulers  !  And  such  power  is  exert¬ 
ed  by  every  godless  soul  in  its  sphere,  with  re¬ 
sults  far  wider,  mightier,  and  more  disastrous 
than  is  known  this  side  the  day  of  final  account. 
A  fearful  part,  indeed,  of  that  account  is  the 
making  others  to  sin  ! 

The  highest,  all-inclusive  form  of  sin  is  impie¬ 
ty.  The  course  of  impiety  is,  first  the  neglect, 
then  the  rejection,  and  then  the  defiance,  of 
God  ;  finally,  the  shameless  substitution  in  His 
rightful  place  of  another  object  of  wmrship. 
These  successive  steps  were  partly  taken  by 
Jeroboam  and  completed  by  Omri  and  Ahab. 
And  they  are  the  steps,  in  part  or  whole,  suc- 
[  cessively  taken  by  every  sinner  through  all 
time.  Not  indeed  consciously  taken.  For  as 
the  soul  becomes  more  self -asserting  and  seek¬ 
ing,  the  heart  becomes  more  unbelieving,  and 
the  judgment  and  conscience  lose  their  discern¬ 
ment  and  keenness.  So,  even  unwittingly  to 
himself,  the  man  may  reach  the  farthest  stages 
of  defiance  toward  God,  an  utter  blinded  self¬ 
idolatry.  B. 


Section  15. 

REIGN  OF  AHAZIAH,  BETWEEN  ONE  AND  TWO  YEARS. 

17tli  lo  IStSi  of  Jeti o§liap liat,  of  Judah. 

1  Kings  22  :  51-53  ;  2  Kings  1  : 1-18. 

|  K.  22  ;  51  Ahaziaii  the  son  of  Ahab  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria  in  the 

52  seventeenth  year  of  Jehoshapliat  king  of  Judah,  and  he  reigned  two  years  over  Israel.  And 
he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  the  way  of  his  father, 
and  in  the  way  of  his  mother,  and  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  wherein  he 

53  made  Israel  to  sin.  And  he  served  Baal,  and  worshipped  him,  and  provoked  to  anger  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  according  to  all  that  his  father  had  done. 

2K,  I  :  1,  2  And  Moab  rebelled  against  Israel  after  the  death  of  Ahab.  And  Ahaziah 
fell  down  through  the  lattice  in  his  upper  chamber  that  was  in  Samaria,  and  was  sick  :  and 
he  sent  messengers,  and  said  unto  them,  Go,  inquire  of  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  whether 

3  I  shall  recover  of  this  sickness.  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  to  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  Arise, 
go  up  to  meet  the  messengers  of  the  king  of  Samaria,  and  say  unto  them,  Is  it  because  there 

4  is  no  God  in  Israel,  that  ye  go  to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  ?  Now  therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  Thou  shalt  not  come  down  from  the  bed  whither  thou  art  gone  up,  but 

5  shalt  surely  die.  And  Elijah  departed.  And  the  messengers  returned  unto  him,  and  he  said 

6  unto  them,  Why  is  it  that  ye  are  returned  ?  And  they  said  unto  him,  There  came  up  a  man 
to  meet  us,  and  said  unto  us,  Go,  turn  again  unto  the  king  that  sent  you,  and  say  unto  him, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Is  it  because  there  is  no  God  in  Israel,  that  thou  sendest  to  inquire  of 
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Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  ?  therefore  thou  slialt  not  come  down  from  the  bed  whither 

7  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shaft  surely  die.  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  manner  of  man  was  he 

8  which  came  up  to  meet  you,  and  told  you  these  words  ?  And  they  answered  him,  He  was 
an  hairy  man,  and  girt  with  a  girdle  of  leather  about  his  loins.  And  he  said,  It  is  Elijah  the 

9  Tishbite.  Then  the  king  sent  unto  him  a  captain  of  fifty  with  his  fifty.  And  he  went  up  to 
him  :  and,  behold,  he  sat  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  And  he  spake  unto  him,  O  man  of  God, 

10  the  king  hath  said,  Come  down.  And  Elijah  answered  and  said  to  the  captain  of  fifty,  If  I 
be  a  man  of  God,  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume  thee  and  thy  fifty.  And 

11  there  came  down  fire  from  heaven,  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty.  And  again  he  sent 
unto  him  another  captain  of  fifty  with  his  fifty.  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  him,  O 

12  man  of  God,  thus  hath  the  king  said,  Come  down  quickly.  And  Elijah  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume  thee  and  thy 

13  fifty.  And  the  fire  of  God  came  down  from  heaven,  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty.  And 
again  he  sent  the  captain  of  a  third  fifty  with  his  fifty.  And  the  third  captain  of  fifty  went 
up,  and  came  and  fell  on  his  knees  before  Elijah,  and  besought  him,  and  said  unto  him,  O 
man  of  God,  I  pray  thee,  let  my  life,  and  the  life  of  these  fifty  thy  servants,  be  precious  in 

14  thy  sight.  Behold,  there  came  fire  down  from  heaven,  and  consumed  the  two  former  cap- 

15  tains  of  fifty  with  their  fifties  :  but  now  let  my  life  be  precious  in  thy  sight.  And  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  Elijah,  Go  down  with  him:  be  not  afraid  of  him.  And  he 

16  arose,  and  went  down  with  him  unto  the  king.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Forasmuch  as  thou  hast  sent  messengers  to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron,  is  it  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  God  in  Israel  to  inquire  of  his  word  ?  therefore  thou  shalt  not  come  down 

17  from  the  bed  whither  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shalt  surely  die.  So  he  died  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  which  Elijah  had  spoken.  And  Jehoram  began  to  reign  in  his  stead  in 
the  second  year  of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  ;  because  he  had  no  son. 

18  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Ahaziah  which  he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ? 


The  history  of  Ahaziali’s  reign  begins  in  1  K. 
22  :  51,  and  is  carried  on,  without  any  real  break 
or  pause  in  the  sense,  to  2  K.  1  :  18.  How  the 
two  books  came  to  be  divided  at  this  point  is 
quite  inexplicable.  The  division  is  most  un¬ 
happy.  Not  only  does  it,  without  apparent 
reason,  draw  a  strong  line  of  demarkation  in  the 
middle  of  a  reign,  but  it  separates  what  it  was 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  writer  most 
closely  to  connect — viz.,  the  sins  of  the  mon¬ 
arch  and  their  punishment.  Ahaziah  began  his 
reign  by  openly  showing  himself  a  devotee  of 
Baal — by  “  walking  in  the  way  of  his  father 
and  in  the  way  of  his  mother,'’'  the  wicked  Jeze¬ 
bel  :  therefore  calamity  immediately  smote 
him — first  Moab  rebelled,  threw  off  the  Israel¬ 
ite  yoke,  and  re-established  its  independence  ; 
and  then,  within  a  short  space,  Ahaziah  him¬ 
self  met  with  an  accident  which  produced  a  dan¬ 
gerous  illness.  The  writer  relates  barely  the 
former  fact,  qut  enlarges  on  the  latter,  which 
gave  occasion  for  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  miracles  of  Elijah.  P.  C. 

Ahaziah,  the  eldest  son,  and  of  like  spirit, 
succeeded  Ahab.  During  the  second  year  of 
his  reign  he  accidentally  fell  from  a  window. 
Severe  sickness  ensued,  which  led  him  to  send 
messengers  to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub  if  he 
would  recover.  God  directed  Elijah  to  inter¬ 


cept  the  messengers,  and  to  send  them  back 
with  His  reproof  and  warning  to  Ahaziah.  In 
defiance  of  this  Divine  message  Ahaziah  sends 
three  successive  companies  (of  fifty  each)  forci¬ 
bly  to  arrest  Elijah.  To  the  sharp  summons  of 
the  two  captains  of  the  first  and  second  compa¬ 
nies,  by  a  Divine  impulse  and  direction,  Elijah 
called  down  fire  from  heaven,  which  destroyed 
them  all.  God  did  this  to  teach  king  and 
people  that  He  was  to  be  reverenced  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  His  prophet,  and  to  show  that  He  would 
protect  the  faithful  and  destroy  the  disobedient. 
The  third  captain,  heeding  the  terrible  lesson, 
did  reverence  to  Elijah  as  God’s  prophet,  and 
was  spared  by  God  upon  his  own  entreaty  for 
mercy.  Then  Elijah,  as  bidden  by  the  Lord, 
went  obediently  and  boldly  as  aforetime  into 
the  presence  of  the  king  and  Jezebel,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  exact  words  of  the  previous  message. 
And  no  hand  did  this  impious  son  and  mother 
raise  against  him,  notwithstanding  the  executed 
doom  upon  their  two  arresting  bands,  and  his 
bold  utterance  of  God’s  warning  message. 
“  So  Ahaziah  died,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord.”  This  was  Elijah’s  last  recorded 
public  act.  B. 

Nothing  is  related  concerning  him  but  what 
is  unfortunate.  He  renewed  the  close  alliance 
with  Judah,  which  had  been  made  by  his  father 
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(1  K.  22  :  44  ;  1  Chron.  20  :  36),  uniting  with 
Jekoskaphat  in  the  maritime  enterprise  on 
which  he  was  bent,  and  engaging  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  joint  fleet  which  was  intended 
to  make  voyages  to  Ophir  for  gold.  The  ships 
were  constructed  in  the  port  of  Ezion-geber  on 
the  Red  Sea  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
and  were  manned  (apparently)  by  Jewish  sail¬ 
ors  only.  A  disaster  followed.  Scarcely  had 
the  fleet  set  sail  when  it  was  driven  back  to 
port  by  a  violent  tempest,  which  greatly  dam¬ 
aged  most  of  the  vessels.  Ahaziah  ascribed  the 
calamity  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  Jewish 
mariners,  and  proposed  that  in  any  future  voy¬ 
age  the  ships  should  be  manned  by  mixed 
crews  from  the  two  nations  (2  K.  22  :  49) ;  but 
Jelioshaphat  was  too  proud  to  accept  such  a 
proposal,  and  a  coolness  must  have  followed  in 
the  relations  between  the  allies,  though  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  actual  rupture.  With 
the  Moabites  on  the  southeastern  frontier  of 
Israel  the  case  was  different.  There  Ahab's 
death  produced  an  immediate  rupture  of  peace¬ 
ful  relations  (2  K.  1  :  1  ;  3:5);  and  a  war  fol¬ 
lowed  (whereof  we  have  the  Moabite  account 
on  the  “  Stone  of  Mesha”)  which  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  little  more  than  a  series  of  Israelite 
reverses.  Mesha  recovered  in  succession 
Medeba,  Baal-meon,  Kirjathaim,  Ataroth,  Nebo 
and  Jahaz,  which  had  all  been  occupied  by  the 
Israelites.  In  Nebo  alone  he  slew  no  fewer 
than  seven  thousand  men.  The  entire  country 
was  recovered,  and  a  number  of  ruined  cities 
rebuilt  and  strongly  fortified  with  walls,  and 
towers,  and  gates,  and  moats.  The  entire 
tribute  which  Moab  had  previously  paid  (2  K. 
3  :  4)  was  lost,  and  a  powerful  kingdom  was 
set  up  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  threatened  both  Israel  and  Judah.  A 
single  year  sufficed  for  the  capture  or  massacre 
of  all  the  Israelite  garrisons,  and  for  the  com¬ 
plete  establishment  of  the  Moabites  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation  in  the  country  which  they 
claimed  as  their  own.  G.  R. 

1.  Then  Moab  rebelled.  The  Moab¬ 
ites,  who  had  once  lorded  it  over  Israel  (Jud. 
3  :  12-14),  were  reduced  to  subjection  by 
David,  and  treated  with  extreme  severity  (2  S. 
8  :  2).  Nothing  is  related  of  them  in  Scripture 
from  the  date  of  this  subjection  to  the  time  of 
Ahab,  when  they  are  found  to  be  dependent  on 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  to  which  it  has  therefore 
been  generally  supposed  that  they  fell  at  the 
separation  of  Israel  from  Judah.  The  Moabite 
monument,  discovered  in  1869,  has  now  given 
reason  to  believe  that,  at  the  separation  of  the 
kingdoms,  they  recovered  their  independence, 


but  were  again  reduced  by  Omri,  who,  with 
his  son  Ahab,  is  said  (in  round  numbers)  to 
have  “oppressed”  them  for  “  forty  years.” 
The  enormous  tribute  exacted  by  Ahab  implies 
a  grievous  oppression.  Moab  rebelled  as  soon 
as  Ahab  was  dead,  and  easily  regained  her 
independence.  It  is  this  war  of  liberation 
which  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  Moabite 
monument  above  mentioned,  a  monument 
which  was  set  up  by  Mesha  (chap.  3  :  4)  to  com¬ 
memorate  his  successes.  B.  C. 

2.  Ahaziah  had  been  walking  on  the  roof  of 
his  palace  in  Samaria,  and  had  leaned  against 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  latticed  fence  run¬ 
ning  round  the  roof.  The  fence  gave  way. 
The  king  fell  either  into  the  street  or  into  the 
inner  court  of  the  palace,  and  was  so  severely 
injured  that  he  became  alarmed  for  his  life. 
After  the  example  of  his  father  and  mother  he 
had  been  a  worshipper  of  Baal.  In  particular, 
Ahaziah  had  honored  him  as  Baal-zebub,  the 
god  of  flies.  This  deity  would  appear  to  have 
been  held  in  peculiar  reverence  at  Ekron,  the 
most  northerly  of  the  five  great  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  and,  therefore,  nearest  to  Samaria. 
Thither,  accordingly,  Ahaziah  sent  his  mes¬ 
sengers,  immediately  after  his  fall,  with  the  in¬ 
quiry  whether  or  not  he  should  recover  from 
its  effects.  It  was  a  daring  violation  of  the  law 
of  God  (Lev.  20  :  6).  It  was  a  countenancing 
of  idolatry  in  the  worst  form  in  which  it  had 
been  supported  bv  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  And 
the  offence  was  rendered  still  more  heinous  by 
the  recent  character  of  that  work  of  reforma¬ 
tion  which  had  been  effected  by  Elijah.  W.  M. 

The  same  hand  that  guided  Ahab’s  shaft 
cracks  Aliaziak’s  lattice.  How  infinite  variety 
of  plagues  hath  the  just  God  for  obstinate 
sinners  !  Whether  in  the  field  or  in  the  cham¬ 
ber,  He  knows  to  find  them  out.  No  place  is 
safe  for  the  man  that  is  at  variance  with  God. 
The  body  of  Ahaziah  was  not  more  sick  than 
his  soul  was  graceless.  Bp.  II. 

3.  Of  the  whole  period  of  ten  years  between 
the  calling  of  Elisha  and  the  summons  to  meet 
the  messengers  of  Ahaziah,  we  known,  so  far 
as  concerns  Elijah,  absolutely  nothing. 

3,  4.  The  message  at  once  shows  the  light 
in  which  the  conduct  of  Ahaziah  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded.  It  was  a  denial  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
It  was  the  worship  of  one  who  was  no  God  ; 
and  the  soul  that  so  sinned  was  to  die.  Elijah 
instantly  obeyed  “  the  word  of  the  Lord,”  met 
the  messengers  of  Ahaziah  with  the  same  start¬ 
ling  suddenness  as  that  with  which  he  had  be¬ 
fore  met  Ahab,  delivered  his  message,  and  with 
equal  suddenness  “  departed.”  At  no  time 
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was  it  his  part  to  argue.  He  was  “  a  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness.”  The  voice  was 
to  cry  at  the  appointed  moment  ;  and  when  its 
cry  was  uttered  to  be  silent.  Let  men  hear  or 
let  them  forbear  :  the  work  of  the  voice  was 
done.  The  messengers  instantly  returned. 
W.  M. 

8.  It  Is  Elijah  tlic  Tislibite.  No  doubt 
he  suspected  it  before.  The  boldness,  the  daring, 
the  sudden  appearance,  and  equally  sudden  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  man  who  could  send  him  such 
a  message,  were  traits  that  could  hardly  belong 
to  any  but  to  one  whom  he  and  his  father’s 
house  had  so  much  occasion  to  remember.  The 
message  itself  too  touched  his  conscience  ;  and 
although  not  the  prophet  himself,  but  his 
image,  called  up  by  his  imagination,  stood  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  could  only  repeat,  as  it  were,  the 
exclamation  of  Ahab  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth, 
“  Thou  hast  found  me,  O  mine  enemy.  ”  W.  M. 

9.  Behold  the  true  son  of  Jezebel  :  the 
anguish  of  his  disease,  the  expectation  of 
death,  cannot  take  off  the  edge  of  his  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Elijah.  It  is  against  his  will  that  his 
death-bed  is  not  bloody.  Had  Aliaziali  meant 
any  other  than  a  cruel  violence  to  Elijah  he  had 
sent  a  peaceable  messenger  to  call  him  to  the 
court ;  he  had  not  sent  a  captain  with  a  band 
of  soldiers  to  fetch  him.  The  instruments  which 
he  usetli  carry  revenge  in  their  face.  If  he  had 
not  thought  Elijah  more  than  a  man,  what 
needed  a  band  of  fifty  to  apprehend  one  ?  and 
if  he  did  think  him  such,  why  would  he  send 
to  apprehend  him  by  fifty  ?  Surely  Ahaziah 
knew  of  old  how  miraculous  a  prophet  Elijah 
was  ;  what  power  that  man  had  over  all  their 
base  deities  ;  what  command  of  the  elements, 
of  the  heavens  ;  and  yet  he  sends  to  attach  him. 
It  is  a  strange  thing  to  see  how  wilfully  god¬ 
less  men  strive  against  the  stream  of  their  own 
hearts  ;  hating  that  which  they  know  good  ; 
fighting  against  that  which  they  know  divine. 
What  a  gross  disagreement  is  in  the  message  of 
this  Israelitish  captain  :  “Thou  man  of  God, 
the  king  hath  said,  Come  down  !”  If  he  were 
a  man  of  God,  how  hath  he  offended  ?  And  if 
he  have  justly  offended  the  anointed  of  God, 
how  is  he  a  man  of  God  ?  And  if  he  be  a  man 
of  God  and  have  not  offended,  why  should  he 
come  down  to  punishment  ?  Here  is  a  kind 
confession  with  a  false  heart,  with  bloody 
hands.  The  world  is  full  of  those  windy 
courtesies,  real  cruelties.  Bp.  II. 

10.  Elijah  took  the  scorner  at  his  word. 
“  If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  ”  he  said,  “  let  fire  come 
down  from  heaven  and  consume  thee  and  thy 
fifty.”  The  prophet  had  dealt  with  fire  from 


I  heaven  before.  It  may  be  that  near  that  very 
spot  he  had  seen  the  heavens  open  at  his  prayer 
and  the  fire  came  down  that  “  consumed  the 
burnt  offering,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones, 
and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was 
in  the  trench.”  Thus  no  doubt  he  prayed 
again,  and  there  rushed  forth  fire  from  heaven, 
and  consumed  the  captain  and  his  fifty.  W.  M. 

Ahaziah,  the  son  of  the  wicked  Jezebel,  had 
challenged  Jehovah  to  a  trial  of  strength  by 
first  ignoring  him,  and  then  sending  a  troop  of 
soldiers  to  arrest  his  prophet  Was  Elijah  to 
succumb  without  an  effort,  or  was  he  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  majesty  and  honor  of  Jehovah  ?  lie 
had  no  power  of  himself  to  do  either  good  or 
harm.  He  could  but  pray  to  Jehovah,  and 
Jehovah,  in  His  wisdom  and  perfect  goodness, 
would  either  grant  or  refuse  his  prayer.  If  He 
granted  it,  the  punishment  inflicted  would  not 
be  Elijah’s  work,  but  His.  God  regarded  it  as 
a  fitting  time  for  making  a  signal  example, 
and,  so  regarding  it,  He  inspired  a  spirit  of  in¬ 
dignation  in  the  breast  of  His  prophet,  who 
thereupon  made  the  prayer  which  He  saw  fit  to 
answer.  The  judgment  was  in  accordance 
with  the  general  tone  and  tenor  of  the  law, 
which  assigns  “  tribulation  and  anguish  to 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,”  and  visits 
with  death  every  act  of  rebellion  against  God. 
P.  C. 

It  was  not  long  since  Elijah  had  fetched  fire 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  sacrifice  (1  K. 
18  :  38),  in  token  of  God’s  acceptance  of  that 
sacrifice  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
people  ;  but  they  having  slighted  that,  now  the 
fire  falls,  not  on  the  sacrifice,  but  on  the  sinners 
themselves  (verse  10).  What  an  interest  the 
prophets  had  in  heaven  ;  what  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  them  demanded,  the  power  of  God 
effected  ;  Elijah  did  but  speak  and  it  was 
done  ;  he  that  formerly  had  fetched  water  from 
heaven  now  fetches  fire.  Oh,  the  power  of 
prayer  !  Concerning  the  work  of  My  hands,  com¬ 
mand  ye  Me  (Isa.  45  :  11).  What  an  interest 
Heaven  had  in  the  prophets  !  God  was  always 
ready  to  plead  their  cause,  and  avenge  the 
injuries  done  to  them.  Kings  shall  still  be 
rebuked  for  their  sakes  and  charged  to  do  His 
prophets  no  harm.  One  Elijah  is  more  to  God 
than  ten  thousand  captains  and  their  fifties. 
Doubtless  Elijah  did  this  by  a  Divine  impulse, 
and  yet  our  Saviour  would  not  allow  the  disci¬ 
ples  to  draw  it  into  a  precedent  (Luke  9  :  54).  H. 

In  his  rebuke  of  James  and  John  no  word  is 
spoken  by  our  Lord  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Elijah.  What  he  finds  fault  with  is  simply  the 
spirit  of  His  own  disciples,  and  the  whole  tone 
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of  the  narrative  implies  that  all  that  He  would 
say  was  this,  “  Ye  do  not  understand  the  nature 
of  the  Dispensation  which  I  am  introducing, 
and  ye  err  in  thinking  that  my  mission  is  to  be 
marked  by  the  same  judgments  called  down 
directly  upon  sinners  as  those  which  were  ex 
hibited  in  the  Dispensation  that  is  passing 
away.”  For  anything  contained  in  the 
passage,  therefore,  our  Lord  accepted  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Elijah  as  that  of  a  righteous  servant  of 
His  Father  in  Heaven,  and  declared  only  that 
He  Himself  had  come  to  fulfil  all  righteousness 
in  a  different  way.  Not,  in  other  words,  in 
any  change  in  the  character  of  God,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  the  conduct  of  the  captains  and 
their  companies,  but  in  the  outward  circum¬ 
stances  of  men,  in  the  nature  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Dispensations,  as  adapted  to 
their  different  stages  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  is  the  explanation  to  be  found. 
Neither  in  the  destruction  brought  through 
Elijah  upon  the  companies  of  Ahaziah,  nor  in 
that  upon  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets 
of  Baal  at  an  earlier  period,  is  there  the  least 
appearance  of  merely  human  passion,  or  of  a 
spirit  of  revenge  that  knew  not  where  to 
pause.  In  both  the  prophet  acts  as  one  who 
feels  that  he  is  the  messenger  of  God ,  clothed 
with  His  commission,  under  an  obligation  to 
execute  His  will — and  that  will  was  regulated 
by  thought  of  the  condition  of  those  who  were 
then  training  for  better  tilings.  W.  M. 

Elijah’s  actions  are  more  for  wonder  than 
for  precedent.  Not  in  his  own  defence  would 
the  prophet  have  been  the  death  of  so  many, 
if  God  had  not  by  a  peculiar  instinct  made  him 
an  instrument  of  this  just  vengeance.  The 
Divine  justice  finds  it  meet  to  do  this  for  the 
terror  of  Israel ;  that  He  might  teach  them 
what  it  was  to  contemn,  to  persecute  a 
prophet  ;  that  they  might  learn  to  fear  Him 
whom  they  had  forsaken,  and  confess  that 
Heaven  was  sensible  of  their  insolencies  and 
impieties.  If  not  as  visibly  yet  as  certainly 
doth  God  punish  the  violations  of  His  ordi¬ 
nances,  the  affronts  offered  to  His  messengers, 
still  and  ever.  Not  ever  with  the  same  speed  ; 
sometimes  the  punishment  overtakes  the  act ; 
sometimes  dogs  it  afar  off,  and  seizeth  upon 
the  offender  when  his  crime  is  forgotten  ;  here, 
no  sooner  is  the  word  out  of  Elijah’s  mouth 
than  the  lire  is  out  of  heaven. 

Oh,  the  wonderful  power  of  a  prophet  ! 
There  sits  Elijah  in  his  coarse  mantle  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  commands  the  heavens,  and 
they  obey  him  :  “  Let  fire  fall  down  from 
heaven.”  He  needs  no  more  but  say  what  he 


would  have  done  :  the  fire  falls  down,  as  before 
upon  the  sacrifice  in  Carmel,  so  now  upon  the 
soldiers  of  Ahaziah.  What  is  man  in  the 
hands  of  his  Maker  ?  One  flash  of  lightning 
hath  consumed  this  one  and  fifty.  And  if  all 
the  hosts  of  Israel,  yea,  of  the  world,  had  been 
in  their  rooms,  there  had  needed  no  other  force. 
What  madness  is  it  for  him,  whose  breath  is  in 
his  nostrils,  to  contend  with  the  Almighty  ! 
Bp.  H. 

II,  12.  Undismayed  by  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  the  king  now  sent  another  captain  and 
his  fifty  upon  the  same  errand  ;  but  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  message.  It  is  even  harsher 
and  more  imperative  than  before.  “  O  man  of 
God,  thus  hath  the  king  said,  Come  down 
quickly.”  There  was  no  “quickly”  in  the 
first  demand.  In  the  second  there  is.  The 
message  on  the  first  occasion  had  perhaps  not 
been  imperative  enough.  A  greater  show  of 
boldness  may  alarm  the  prophet.  But  Elijah 
answered  as  he  had  already  done  :  “  If  I  be  a 
man  of  God,  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven 
and  consume  thee  and  thy  fifty.”  The  miracle 
of  destruction  was  instantly  repeated  :  “  The 
fire  of  God  came  down  from  heaven  and  con¬ 
sumed  him  and  his  fifty.” 

1 3.  A  third  company  was  now  sent,  and  so 
far  apparently  without  any  change  in  the  king’s 
mind.  But  there  was  a  change  in  the  temper 
of  the  captain  to  whom  the  charge  had  been 
committed.  Insolence,  scorn,  impiety  have  no 
place  in  his  mind.  He  exhibits  meekness  and 
submission.  He  “  came  and  fell  on  his  knees 
before  Elijah,  and  besought  him,  and  said  unto 
him,  O  man  of  God,  I  pray  thee  let  my  life  and 
the  life  of  these  fifty  be  precious  in  thy  sight.” 
W.  M. 

14-16.  Elijah  does  more  than  grant  the  re¬ 
quest  of  this  third  captain.  God  is  not  severer 
with  those  that  stand  it  out  against  Him  than 
He  is  ready  to  show  mercy  to  those  that  repent 
and  submit  to  Him  ;  never  any  found  it  in  vain 
to  cast  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  God. 
This  captain  not  only  has  his  life  spared,  but  is 
permitted  to  carry  his  point  ;  Elijah,  being  so 
commanded  by  the  angel,  goes  dozen  with  him  to 
the  king  (verse  15).  Thus  he  shows  that  he  be¬ 
fore  refused  to  come,  not  because  he  feared  the 
king  or  court,  but  because  he  would  not  be  im¬ 
periously  summoned,  and  would  not  lessen  the 
honor  of  his  Master  ;  he  magnifies  his  ofifiee. 
He  comes  boldly  to  the  king  and  tells  him  to 
his  face  (let  him  take  it  as  he  may)  what  he  had 
before  sent  to  him  (verse  16),  that  he  should 
surely  and  shortly  die  ;  he  mitigates  not  the 
sentence  either  for  fear  of  the  king’s  displeas- 
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ure  or  in  pity  to  his  misery  :  the  God  of  Israel 
lias  condemned  him,  let  him  send  to  see 
whether  the  god  of  Ekron  can  deliver  him.  So 
thunderstruck  is  Ahaziah  with  this  message 
when  it  come3  from  the  prophet’s  own  mouth, 
that  neither  he  nor  any  of  those  about  him 
durst  offer  him  any  violence,  nor  so  much  a3 
give  him  an  affront ;  but  out  of  that  den  of 
lions  he  comes  unhurt,  like  Daniel.  Who  can 
harm  those  whom  God  will  shelter  ?  H. 

The  awful  destruction  by  fire  from  heaven, 
at  the  word  of  Elijah,  of  the  two  first  parties 
sent  to  apprehend  him,  must  have  tended  pow¬ 
erfully  to  impress  upon  the  nation  the  fact  that 
the  Lord  still  asserted  His  right  to  reign  over 
them,  and  would  be  known  to  them  in  His  pro¬ 
testing  judgments,  since  they  would  not  know 
Him  in  His  mercies.  His  cheerful  going  with 
the  third  party,  the  leader  of  which  approached 
him  with  humble  entreaties,  must  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  door  to  those  mercies  was  still 
open  to  those  who  becomingly  approached  it. 
This  was  practical  preaching  of  the  kind  that 
this  people  could  most  easily  understand.  The 
fearless  prophet  repeated  in  person  to  the  king 
the  words  of  rebuke  and  death  that  he  had  sent 
by  the  messengers  ;  and  the  doomed  king  was 
too  awestruck,  after  what  had  passed,  to  make 
any  attempt  upon  his  liberty  or  life.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  prediction,  Ahaziah  died  soon  after, 
and,  as  he  had  no  son,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Jehoram.  Kitto. 

According  to  the  word  of  the  prophet, 
Ahaziah  dies.  Not  two  whole  years  doth  he  sit 
in  the  throne  of  Israel,  which  he  now  must 
j  ield,  in  the  want  of  children,  to  his  brother. 
Wickedness  shortens  his  reign.  Pie  had  too 
much  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  to  expect  the  bless¬ 
ing,  either  of  length  or  prosperity  of  govern¬ 
ment.  As  always  in  the  other,  so  ofttimes  in 
this  world  doth  God  testify  His  anger  to  wicked 
men.  Some  live  long  that  they  may  aggravate 
their  j  udgment ;  others  die  soon  that  they  may 
hasten  it.  Bp.  II. 

17.  In  the  second  year  of  Jeliorain 
son  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  similarity  of 
names  in  the  two  royal  houses  of  Israel  and 
Judah  at  this  time,  and  at  no  other,  seems  to 
be  the  consequence  of  the  close  ties  which  for 
once  united  the  two  reigning  families,  and  is 
well  noted  among  the  “  undesigned  coinci¬ 
dences”  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  accession 
of  the  Israelite  Jehoram  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Jewish  king  of  the  same  name  involves 
some  difficulty.  In  chap.  3  : 1  we  are  told  that 
he  ascended  the  throne  in  the  eighteenth  year 


of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  this  agrees  with  previous 
statements  as  to  the  accession  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  the  length  of  his  reign.  B.  C. - The  ap¬ 

parent  discrepancy  is  reconciled  by  supposing 
that  Jehoshaphat  associated  his  son  Jehoram  in 
the  kingdom  in  his  seventeenth  year,  when  he 
was  about  to  enter  upon  the  Syrian  war,  so 
that  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat  was 
also  the  second  year  of  Jehoram.  It  is  certain 
that  association  was  largely  practised  in  Egypt 
at  a  date  long  anterior  to  Jehoshaphat,  and 
David’s  proclamation  of  Solomon  as  king  was 
an  association,  so  that  the  explanation  is  not 
untenable.  Because  lie  Iiad  no  soil — i.e., 
because  he,  Ahaziah,  had  no  son,  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Jehoram.  P.  C. 

2K.  1  :  17,  18.  Unwi  ' itten  history.  Ahaziah 
died,  and  Jehoram  his  brother  succeeded  him. 
“  The  rest  of  his  acts”  were  written  “  in  the 
book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel ;” 
but  Scripture  has  not  preserved  them.  Why 
should  it  ?  What  was  there  in  the  records  of 
that  brief  and  evil  existence  to  entitle  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  it  to  live  ?  “  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed  ;  but  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot” 
(Prov.  10  :  7).  Enough  is  written  to  hold  him 
up  to  after-ages  as  an  example  of  the  certainty 
of  retribution.  Then  Scripture  buries  him  with 
the  epitaph,  “  So  he  died  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord  which  Elijah  had  spoken.”  J.  O. 

Principles  applicable  here  and  elsewhere.  God 
is  sovereign  in  putting  down  and  raising  up 
(Ps.  75  :  7),  and  He  decides  all  human  issues. 
But  equally  the  other  and  balancing  truth  is 
made  evident  in  all  this  inspired  history  :  that 
man  is  left  free  to  work,  in  his  sphere,  as  he 
wills.  No  compulsion  is  upon  him  stronger 
than  motive;  and  that  motive  attracting  and 
persuading  the  soul  in  one  direction — a  wise, 
right  and  happy  direction.  Both  God’s  sov¬ 
ereign  working  and  man’s  unconstrained  work¬ 
ing  are  plainly  revealed  as  facts ;  facts  which 
enforce  a  belief  in  both  truths,  though  they 
do  not  touch  the  explanation  of  the  underlying 
mystery.  A  further  hint  of  relief  we  find  in 
this  additional  fact  manifest  in  the  history  : 
Although  God  has  announced  a  definite  course 
of  action  toward  the  nation,  yet  He  deals  with 
every  king  and  his  people  according  to  their  own 
conduct ;  nay,  more,  although  He  has  foretold 
the  nation’s  doom  on  account  of  its  iuiquities, 
yet  He  continues  to  hold  forth  every  motive 
and  to  exercise  every  means  to  save  it.  From 
this  we  learn,  at  least,  that  God’s  sovereignty 
is  not  arbitrary— exercised  without  reason  ;  and 
that  it  is  gracious — exercised  for  good  alone.  B. 
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Section  16. 

ELIJAH’S  TRANSLATION,  AND  ELISHA’S  SUCCESSION. 

2  Kings  2  : 1-18. 

2  : 1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  would  take  up  Elijah  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven, 

2  that  Elijah  went  with  Elisha  from  Gilgal.  And  Elijah  said  unto  Elisha,  Tarry  here,  I  pray 
thee  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  as  far  as  Beth-el.  And  Elisha  said,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and 

3  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee.  So  they  went  down  to  Beth-el.  And  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  that  were  at  Beth-el  came  forth  to  Elisha,  and  said  unto  him,  Knowest  thou  that  the 
Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  from  thy  head  to-day?  And  he  said,  Yea,  I  know  it  ;  hold 

4  ye  your  peace.  And  Elijah  said  unto  him,  Elisha,  tarry  here,  I  pray  thee  ;  for  the  Lord 
hath  sent  me  to  Jericho.  And  he  said,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not 

5  leave  thee.  So  they  came  to  Jericho.  And  the  sons  of  the  prophets  that  were  at  Jericho 
came  near  to  Elisha,  and  said  unto  him,  Knowest  thou  that  the  Lord  will  take  away  thy 

6  master  from  thy  head  to-day?  And  he  answered,  Yea,  I  know  it  ;  hold  ye  your  peace.  And 
Elijah  said  unto  him,  Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  Jordan.  And 
he  said,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee.  And  they  two  went 

7  on.  And  fifty  men  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  went,  and  stood  over  against  them  afar  off  : 

8  and  they  two  stood  by  Jordan.  And  Elijah  took  his  mantle,  and  wrapped  it  together,  and 
smote  the  waters,  and  they  were  divided  hither  and  thither,  so  that  they  two  went  over  on 

9  dry  ground.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  gone  over,  that  Elijah  said  unto  Elisha, 
Ask  what  I  shall  do  for  thee,  before  I  be  taken  from  thee.  And  Elisha  said,  I  pray  thee,  let 

10  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.  And  he  said,  Thou  hast  asked  a  hard  thing  :  never 
theless ,  if  thou  see  me  when  I  am  taken  from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee  ;  but  if  not,  it  shall 

11  not  be  so.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  still  went  on,  and  talked,  that,  behold,  there  appeared  a 
chariot  of  Are,  and  horses  of  fire,  which  parted  them  both  asunder  ;  and  Elijah  went  up  by 

12  a  whirlwind  into  heaven.  And  Elisha  saw  it,  and  he  cried,  My  father,  my  father,  the  char¬ 
iots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof  !  And  he  saw  him  no  more  :  and  he  took  hold  of  his 

13  own  clothes,  and  rent  them  in  two  pieces.  He  took  up  also  the  mantle  of  Elijah  that  fell  from 

14  him,  and  went  back,  and  stood  by  the  bank  of  Jordan.  And  he  took  the  mantle  of  Elijah 
that  fell  from  him,  and  smote  the  waters,  and  said,  Where  is  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Elijah? 
and  when  he  also  had  smitten  the  waters,  they  were  divided  hither  and  thither  :  and  Elisha 

15  wrent  over.  And  when  the  sons  of  the  prophets  which  were  at  Jericho  over  against  him  saw 
him,  they  said,  The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha.  And  they  came  to  meet  him,  and 

16  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground  before  him.  And  they  said  unto  him,  Behold  now,  there  be 
with  thy  servants  fifty  strong  men  ;  let  them  go,  we  pray  thee,  and  seek  thy  master  :  lest 
perad venture  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  taken  him  up,  and  cast  him  upon  some  mountain, 

17  or  into  some  valley.  And  he  said,  Ye  shall  not  send.  And  when  they  urged  him  till  he  was 
ashamed,  he  said,  Send.  They  sent  therefore  fifty  men  ;  and  they  sought  three  days,  but 

18  found  him  not.  And  they  came  back  to  him,  while  he  tarried  at  Jericho  ;  and  he  said  unto 
them,  Did  I  not  say  unto  you,  Go  not? 


It  is  at  this  point  that  the  sacred  narrative 
introduces  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  old 
dispensation,  the  ascent  of  Elijah.  The  chro¬ 
nology  is  intricate,  but  the  event  seems  to  have 
taken  place  about  the  time  of  Ahaziah’s  death. 
The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  letter  which 
Elijah  sent  to  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  prophe¬ 
sying  his  destruction  because  he  followed  the 
sins  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  the  only  point  of  connection  between  Elijah 
and  the  house  of  David,  and  the  only  mention 


of  his  name  in  the  Chronicles  (21  : 12-15). 
Now  Jehoshaphat,  the  father  of  Jehoram,  took 
part  in  the  campaign  which  is  related  after  Eli¬ 
jah’s  ascension,  and  in  which  too  Elisha  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  prophet.  That  Elisha  ever  left  his 
attendance  upon  Elijah  to  act  in  public,  before 
he  received  the  prophet’s  mantle,  is  a  supposi¬ 
tion  quite  unwarranted  by  the  history.  That 
the  letter  of  Elijah  to  Jehoram  was  written  be¬ 
fore  but  delivered  after  his  ascension,  is  a  vio¬ 
lent  assumption.  The  true  and  simple  expla- 
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nation  is,  that  Jehoram  began  to  reign  over 
Judah  some  years  before  his  father’s  death. 
There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  depart  from  the 
order  of  the  narrative  in  Kings.  P.  S. 

It  is  probable  that  during  the  eight  or  ten 
years  of  Elijah’s  life,  after  the  anointing  of 
Elisha,  the  two  prophets  were  quietly  and  ac¬ 
tively  ministering  in  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Israel.  Taught  by  the  “still  small  voice”  of 
Horeb,  Elijah  would  speak  to  the  people  of 
Jehovah's  goodness  and  mercy,  and  seek  to 
win  them  to  spiritual  service  and  love.  We 
read  also  of  sons  of  the  prophets  settled  in 
Bethel,  which  had  been  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  idolatry  ;  and  there  are  indications  that 
“  schools  of  the  prophets”  were  organized  and 
established  throughout  the  land,  and  that  to 
these  Elijah  devoted  some  years  of  assiduous 
culture,  indicating  that  under  his  influence  true 
religion  made  considerable  progress  in  Israel. 
Allon. 

Elijah’s  work  was  finished.  But  he  lies  not 
down  to  die  in  despondency  and  gloom.  God 
has  assured  him  of  an  end  more  glorious  than 
that  of  any  of  the  whole  race  of  men.  The 
clouds  that  have  swept  over  his  day  of  toil  and 
endurance  are  to  pass  away  before  the  golden 
evening  radiance,  which  for  him  shall  burst  in¬ 
stantly  into  the  effulgence  of  heaven’s  eternal 
day. 

1-5.  From  Gilgal  Elijah  goes ,  with  Elisha, 
to  Bethel  and  Jericho ,  to  take  leave  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets.  No  dates  are  recorded  of  Eli¬ 
jah’s  life.  From  Gilead  he  came  ;  in  Samaria 
his  ministry  was  performed,  perhaps  for  twenty 
years  ;  to  Gilead  he  returns  and  thence  is  trans¬ 
lated.  Of  this  translation,  like  Moses,  he  had 
received  beforehand  a  Divine  intimation.  He 
is  now  directed  first  to  pay  a  parting  visit  to 
those  schools  of  the  prophets  that  he  had  nur¬ 
tured  and  trained.  In  these  schools  were  men 
whom  God  had  raised  up  from  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  act  as  instructors  of  His  law  and  truth  to 
such  as  desired  and  accepted  this  teaching. 
From  these  men  God  selected  the  superior 
prophets,  and  endowed  them  with  special  in¬ 
spiration  to  declare  His  counsel  and  purpose  as 
events  demanded.  Thus  God  had  done  and 
continued  to  do,  in  order  to  preserve  the  truth 
among  His  people,  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  false  and  idolatrous  teachers,  to  reclaim  the 
people  from  iniquity  and  recover  them  from 
idolatry,  and  to  hold  firm  in  their  integrity  as 
many  as  would  obey  and  serve  Him. 

Thrice,  in  his  journey  to  the  Jordan,  Elijah 
sought  to  check  Elisha’s  purpose  to  accompany 
him.  He  seems  to  have  designed  in  this  to  test 


the  steadfastness  and  strength  of  Elisha’s  faith. 
But  the  heart  of  Elisha  firmly  stood  the  trial  to 
the  end.  He  answers  by  the  double  assevera¬ 
tion  ‘  ‘  As  the  Lord  liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liv- 
eth” — thus  appealing  to  the  eternity  of  God 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul — “  I  will  not 
leave  thee.”  So  he  abides  at  Elijah’s  side  until 
they  are  parted  by  the  whirlwind  which  bears 
the  prophet  heavenward.  At  Bethel  and  Jeri¬ 
cho  the  same  events  transpire.  Words  of  in¬ 
struction,  encouragement  and  blessing  Elijah 
spake  to  the  pupils  from  whom  he  was  now 
finally  to  part.  And  they  seemed  to  have  in¬ 
ferred  the  issue  and  naturally  spoke  of  it  to  Eli¬ 
sha.  His  reply  was  not  a  denial  or  rebuke,  but 
a  caution  that  they  should  not  suffer  the  fact 
they  understood  to  be  noised  abroad.  B. 

1.  From  Oilg'ol.  The  Gilgal  here  men¬ 
tioned,  from  which  the  two  prophets  “went 
dozen ”  to  Bethel,  must  be  sought  in  the  hill 
country  of  Ephraim,  and  at  a  higher  elevation 
than  Bethel  itself,  which  is  in  the  mountain  re¬ 
gion.  Such  a  position  belongs  to  the  modern 
Jiljilieb,  on  the  highland  between  Nablous  and 
Beitin  (Bethel),  about  eight  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  latter  ;  and  this  place  is  therefore  now 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  Gilgal  here  men¬ 
tioned.  Some  regard  it  as  the  ordinary  resi¬ 
dence  of  Elisha.  B.  C. 

3.  No  record  of  Elijah’s  parting  intercourse 
with  these  sons  of  the  prophets  is  given.  We 
are  left  to  imagine  the  seriousness,  fidelity,  and 
tenderness  of  his  last  words  to  these  pious 
youths,  whom  he  had  gathered  and  trained  for 
the  religious  ministry  of  the  land.  It  is  touch¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  to  think  that  such  should 
have  been  his  last  earthly  occupation,  his  last 
counsels  and  blessings  ;  that  his  last  words 
should  have  been  words  of  help  to  those  who 
were  to  be  God’s  witnesses  in  the  land.  Allon. 

6-S,  From  Jericho  the  two  prophets  proceed  to 
the  Jordan  and  cross  the  river.  Fifty  of  Elijah’s 
pupils  follow  them  afar  off,  and  witnessed  the 
crossing  of  the  river,  but  no  more.  In  the 
method  of  that  crossing,  the  miraculous  divid¬ 
ing  of  the  waters,  we  witness  Elijah’s  last  pro¬ 
phetic  act.  Herein  we  see  conclusive  proof, 
not  only  that  he  maintained  his  trust  steadfast 
to  the  end,  but  that  his  faith  culminated  in  force 
and  sublimity  at  the  very  end.  And  God  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  faith.  As,  under  Divine  direc¬ 
tion,  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  stretched  forth  his 
rod — the  sign  of  his  office — so  now  Elijah  smites 
the  waters  with  his  mantle,  and  God  honors  the 
sign  and  divides  the  river  as  at  Joshua’s  en¬ 
trance.  “  So  they  two  went  over  on  dry 
ground.”  Into  Gilead  they  went,  Elijah’s  na- 
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tive  country,  whence  lie  would  fain  depart  to  be 
with  Christ :  into  Gilead,  under  the  shadow  of 
Pisgah,  whence  Moses  had  finally  withdrawn 
from  the  leadership  and  the  love  of  the  long- 
wandering  people  of  God.  B. 

6.  They  two  went  on.  There  was  si¬ 
lence  in  all  probability  between  them.  They 
were  solemnized  by  the  consciousness  of  a  Di¬ 
vine  presence,  by  the  feeling  that  they  were 
every  moment  approaching  nearer  to  an  as  yet 
unknown  manifestation  of  the  Divine  counsels, 
by  the  persuasion  that  one  of  them  at  least  was 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  unseen  world. 
Under  impressions  such  as  these  Elisha  had  al¬ 
ready  declined  conversation  with  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  at  Bethel  and  at  Jericho.  Under 
the  same  impressions  he  was  silent  now.  Nor 
would  Elijah  be  inclined  to  speak.  His  depar¬ 
ture  itself,  and  not  the  words  with  which  he 
might  accompany  it,  was  to  be  the  lesson  to  his 
companion  and  friend.  When  we  stand  by  the 
death-bed  of  the  child  of  God  our  impulse  is 
not  so  much  to  speak  as  to  learn  the  lessons  that 
are  taught  us  by  the  scene.  Thus  Elijah  and 
Elisha — “  they  two  went  on.”  W.  M. 

7.  By  the  ford  opposite  Beth-Nimrah ,  or 
Bethabara,  did  Elijah  most  probably  pass,  when 
he  had  vainly  attempted  to  prevent  his  faithful 
Elisha  from  accompanying  him,  as,  for  the  last 
time,  he  hastened  toward  the  mountains  of  his 
native  Gilead,  thence  to  be  carried  up  to  his 
eternal  home.  Up  to  that  bold  peak  of  Qua- 
rantania  behind,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  had 
climbed,  and  there  they  “  stood  to  view”  and 
watch  as  master  and  scholar  walked  across  the 
plain,  till  they  descended  to  the  wooded  bank. 
There  was  no  delay,  as  the  stricken  waters 
made  a  path  for  them  drysliod  ;  and  thence 
they  would  naturally  follow  the  road  to  the 
mountains.  Not  long  had  they  walked,  still 
absorbed  in  converse,  when  the  chariot  and 
horses  of  fire  appeared,  and  Elijah  went  up  by 
a  whirlwind  into  heaven.  Not  long — for  when 
Elisha  returned,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  had 
not  yet  relinquished  their  post  of  observation. 
Still  had  they  gazed  on,  waiting  till  their  fa¬ 
thers  should  return,  when  soon  they  recognized 
Elisha,  coming  back  in  all  the  power  and  spirit 
of  Elijah.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
far  from  this  ford  that  heaven  and  earth  were 
brought  so  near  together.  There  is  a  peculiar 
appropriateness  in  this  identification  since  he 
who  was  to  come  “  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elias”  appeared,  completed  his  mission  and 
discharged  his  function  of  herald  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  by  the  baptism  of  Christ  at  Bethabara, 
just  opposite,  near  the  very  spot  where  his 


prototype  had  disappeared.  By  this  ford,  too, 
our  Lord  and  His  disciples  passed  over  Jordan, 
when  they  came  by  the  plain  on  the  east  side 
and  ascended  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem. 
Tristram. 

8.  The  use  of  the  “  mantle”  had  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  meaning.  It  had  been  the  most  character¬ 
istic  token  of  the  prophet’s  work.  As  a  gar¬ 
ment  of  rough  hair,  it  reminded  both  him  and 
all  who  witnessed  the  use  to  which  it  was  put, 
of  his  privations  in  the  wilderness,  of  his  lone¬ 
liness,  of  his  toils,  of  his  self-denials,  and  of  his 
sufferings,  in  the  execution  of  his  mission.  It 
was  associated  with  the  thought  of  a  good  fight 
fought,  of  a  course  finished,  of  faith  kept. 
Why  should  it  not  be  a  source  of  strength  to 
him  in  a  departing  hour?  It  had  covered  him 
alike  in  his  struggles  and  in  his  triumphs,  in 
his  sorrows  and  his  joys.  He  rolled  it  together 
as  his  rod,  struck  the  waters  of  the  river  with 
it,  and  he  and  Elisha  passed  over  dry-shod. 
W.  M. 

1),  10.  The  sublime  offer  of  Elijah ,  and  the 
equally  sublime  request  of  Elisha.  Never  were 
two  human  souls  moved  by  higher  inspiration 
and  more  hallowed  aspiration  than  in  this  invi¬ 
tation  and  response.  The  offer  came  from  a 
deeper  feeling  than  even  Elijah’s  love  to  Elisha. 
It  was  actuated  by  the  desire  to  aid  his  inexpe¬ 
rienced  successor  in  lifting  the  burden  he  was 
about  to  lay  down.  And  back  of  this  desire 
was  his  yearning  of  soul  for  the  glory  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  to  be  manifested  in  the  future  blessing  of 
His  people.  Thus  true  to  God’s  glory  and  to 
His  people’s  welfare  was  this  grand  man  to  the 
last.  Once  more  Elisha  could  be  availed  of  his 
mightily  prevalent  intercession.  And  how  pure 
and  lofty  is  the  responsive  request  of  the 
younger  prophet  !  No  thought  of  self -eleva¬ 
tion  marred  its  singleness  and  grandeur.  About 
to  take  Elijah’s  place  and  work,  he  knows  his 
need  of  wisdom  and  courage,  of  strength  and 
steadfastness  of  soul,  of  unfaltering  trust  and 
fidelity  toward  God.  Therefore  he  simply  asks 
for  these  qualities — so  eminently  vouchsafed  to 
Elijah — that  he  too  may  carry  forward  God’s 
work  among  His  people.  Not  for  more  than 
Elijah’s  own  gifts  does  he  ask  ;  but  for  the 
double  portion  allotted  to  a  first-born  son — for 
thus  much  more  than  the  Lord’s  remaining 
prophets.  So  pure,  lofty  and  large  is  Elisha’s  as¬ 
piration  and  request.  And  Elijah’s  answer  indi¬ 
cates  his  full  appreciation  of  its  reach  and  great¬ 
ness.  He  cannot  assure  the  reception  of  such 
high  gifts.  He  can  only,  and  will  fervently,  re¬ 
fer  the  petition  to  God.  And  God  Himself  will 
give  a  sign,  if  He  grant  it.  As  we  know,  the 
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sign  was  given,  and  the  prayer  in  its  real  intent 
and  spirit  abundantly  answered.  Living  longer 
and  in  closer  relations  to  the  people,  Elisha 
wrought  twice  as  many  miracles  as  Elijah, 
and  exerted  a  wider  personal  influence.  But 
none  save  Moses  is  comparable  with  Elijah 
in  strength,  depth  and  permanence  of  effect 
wrought  upon  Israel  and  Judah.  B. 

Elisha  reckoned  himself  Elijah’s  first-born 
spiritual  son,  and  asked  for  the  elder  brother’s 
share,  because  he  had  been  designated  as  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  would  need  more  than  others  for 
his  work.  The  new  sense  of  responsibility  is 
coming  on  him,  and  teaching  him  his  need. 
Well  for  us  if  higher  positions  make  us  lowlier 
in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  unfitness  with¬ 
out  Divine  help  !  Elijah  knew  that  his  spirit 
was  not  his  to  give,  and  can  only  refer  his  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Fountain  from  which  he  had 
drawn  ;  for  the  sign  which  He  gives  is  obvi¬ 
ously  not  within  his  power  to  determine.  If 
the  Lord  shows  him,  who  is  left,  the  ascending- 
master,  He  will  give  the  servant  his  desire. 
A.  M. 

11,  12.  The  ascension  of  Elijah,  and  its  effect 
upon  Elisha.  As  they  still  went  on,  and  talked, 
they  were  parted.  Elijah  had  referred  Elisha’s 
petition  fervently  to  God,  and  now,  like  his  as¬ 
cending  Lord,  was  uttering  words  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  counsel  and  encouragement.  Neither 
thought  nor  petition  had  he  for  himself,  until 
God’s  time  and  summons  came.  And  the  next 
record  of  Elijah — nine  hundred  years  later — re¬ 
veals  him  as  talking  with  his  transfigured  Lord 
concerning  the  one  central  theme  of  heaven  and 
eternity.  Suddenly  a  violent  storm  surrounds 
and  encloses  them.  Near  to  the  earth  Elisha 
sees  a  chariot  and  horses  of  fire,  parting  him 
from  Elijah.  And  instantly  he  beholds  Elijah 
caught  up  in  the  tempest  and  borne  heaven¬ 
ward.  The  flaming  chariot  and  horses  were  an 
acknowledged  symbol  of  present  Divine  power 
and  protection.  Elisha  may  have  witnessed 
this  symbol,  or,  like  his  servant  in  Dothan  (2  K. 
6  :  17),  this  may  simply  have  been  a  spiritual 
vision. 

No  further  record  have  we  of  this  transcen¬ 
dent  marvel.  We  arc  only  assured  of  this,  that 
in  a  moment,  by  the  mighty  working  of  Christ, 
the  body  of  Elijah  was  changed  into  the  like¬ 
ness  of  His  own  glorified  body.  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  Enoch,  was  a  complete  victory  over 
death.  And  here  the  event  was  far  more  glori¬ 
ous,  significant,  and  cheering.  Enoch’s  quiet, 
unseen  translation  was  suited  to  the  undemon¬ 
strative  character  of  that  early  time.  Elijah’s 
visible  ascent,  like  Christ’s,  was  equally  suited 


to  the  period  of  Jehovah’s  signal  exhibition  of 
Himself — through  His  express  ordinances  and 
by  His  prophets,  to  His  chosen  people.  In  the 
glory  thus  reflected  from  the  exaltation  of  Eli¬ 
jah,  God  strikingly  commended  to  people  and 
prophets  the  worth  of  truth  and  fidelity,  of 
trust  in  Him,  and  of  purity  in  His  worship. 
And  He  intimated  that  the  reward  of  all  these 
excellences  in  character  and  life  Was  to  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  a  loftier,  freer  and  more  beautiful 
heavenly  existence. 

In  his  exclamation,  Elisha  touchingly  utters 
the  noblest  testimony  concerning  his  ascended 
teacher.  First,  his  loving  heart  overflows  with 
a  sense  of  its  bereavement,  in  the  tender  appel¬ 
lation,  Father.  Then  as  the  thought  fills  his 
own  great  mind  of  that  intrepid,  energetic,  and 
effective  life,  and  of  its  grand  results  in  the 
spiritual  deliverance  and  help  of  the  people,  he 
utters  his  grief  in  behalf  of  the  people’s  loss  : 
Thou  who  wast  the  defence  of  Israel — “  the  char¬ 
iot  and  the  horseman  thereof” — art  departed! 
(And  to  himself,  at  his  departure,  these  identi¬ 
cal  words  were  spoken,  with  this  meaning,  2  K. 
13  :  14.)  Then,  as  signifying  this  great  loss  to 
the  nation  and  to  himself,  although  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  sign  of  God’s  answer  to  his  own  de¬ 
sire,  he  rent  his  garments  in  twain.  B. 

II.  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind 
into  heaven  ;  literally,  and  Elijah  icent  up 
in  a  storm  into  the  heavens.  There  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  a  “  whirlwind  and  “  the  heavens” 
are  primarily  the  visible  firmament  or  sky 
which  overhangs  the  earth.  Elijah,  like  our 
Lord,  rose  bodily  from  the  earth  into  the  upper 
region  of  the  air,  and  was  there  lost  to  sight. 
Three  only  of  the  seed  of  Adam — Enoch,  Eli¬ 
jah,  Jesus — have  passed  from  earth  to  heaven 

without  dying.  P.  C. - Literally,  “  Elijah 

went  up  in  a  storm  into  the  sky.”  There  is  no 
mention  of  a  whirlwind,  but  only  of  a  storm  ; 
and  the  word  translated  “  heaven”  is  properly 
the  visible  firmament  or  sky.  No  honest  ex¬ 
egesis  can  explain  this  passage  in  any  other  sense 
than  as  teaching  the  translation  of  Elijah,  who 
was  taken  from  the  earth  like  Enoch,  without 
dying.  B.  C. 

Elijah  is  not  said  to  have  gone  up  into  heaven 
in  a  chariot  of  fire  with  horses  of  fire.  The 
chariots  and  horses  of  fire  appeared,  but  they 
are  so  spoken  of  as  to  show  that  they  were 
rather  the  accompaniment  than  the  means  of 
this  translation.  Such  appearances  Elisha  ac¬ 
tually  beheld  waiting,  as  it  were,  upon  Elijah 
in  the  last  moments  of  his  life  upon  earth  ;  and 
then,  with  that  glory  as  his  attendant  satellite, 
he  saw  him  swept  away  in  a  storm  toward 
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heaven.  Tims  with  all  reverence  for  the  Sacred 
Word  may  we  be  permitted  to  speak  of  the 
translation  of  Elijah.  W.  M. 


There  are  three  bodily  inhabitants  of  heaven, 
Enoch,  Elijah,  our  Saviour  Christ :  the  first, 
before  the  Law  ;  the  second,  under  the  Law  ; 
the  third,  under  the  Gospel — all  three  in  a  sev¬ 
eral  form  of  translation.  Our  blessed  Saviour 
raised  Himself  to  and  above  the  heavens  by  His 
own  immediate  power  :  He  ascended  as  the  Son  ; 
they,  as  servants  :  He,  as  God  ;  they,  as  crea¬ 
tures.  Elijah  ascended  by  the  visible  ministry 
of  angels  ;  Enoch,  insensibly.  Bp.  H. 

The  essential  fact  is  that  Elijah  was  trans¬ 
lated  without  dying.  Not  only  does  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  history  demand  this  ;  but  the  en¬ 
tire  biblical  conception  demands  it  also.  If  the 
gospels  do  not  accept  myths  as  veritable  his¬ 
tory,  if  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord  be  a 
fact,  and  not  a  mere  vision  or  legend,  if  there 
be  any  significance  in  the  representation  of 
Moses  and  Elias  appearing  with  Him  in  glory, 
we  must  literally  accept  the  representation  that 
Elijah  was  translated  without  tasting  death. 
The  miracle  it  is  impossible  to  remove,  and 
those  who  reject  miracles  must  reject  the  nar¬ 
rative  as  a  whole.  W.  M. 

Elijah  was  going  and  talking  when  the  storm 
from  heaven  came  to  take  him.  There  can  be 
no  better  posture  or  state  for  the  messenger  of 
our  dissolution  to  find  us  in  than  in  a  diligent 
prosecution  of  our  calling.  The  busy  attend¬ 
ance  of  our  holy  vocation  is  no  less  pleasing  to 
God  than  an  immediate  devotion.  Happy  the 
servant  whom  the  Master,  when  He  comes,  shall 
find  so  doing.  Bp.  II. 

The  removal  of  Elijah  from  the  earth  was  in 
keeping  with  the  manner  and  work  of  his  life 
upon  the  earth.  Like  Enoch,  we  may  say  of 
him  that  “  by  faith  he  was  translated  that  he 
should  not  see  death  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  so  far  as  we  know  anything  of  it  from  the 
fragment  of  his  prophecy  preserved  by  Jude, 
Enoch’s  career  was  just  such  a  struggle  and 
protest  against  prevalent  iniquity  as  that  of 
Elijah  was.  Thus  both  of  these  exceptions  to 
the  great  law  of  human  mortality  were  granted 
to  men  who  had  been  faithful  witnesses  to  God 
and  His  truth  in  periods  of  general  apostasy. 
W.  M.  Taylor. 

The  teaching  of  the  event  is  plain.  As  for 
the  pre-Mosaic  ages  the  translation  of  Enoch, 
and  for  the  earlier  Mosaic  epoch  the  mysterious 
death  of  Moses,  so  for  the  prophetic  period  the 
carrying  to  heaven  of  Elijah,  witnessed  of  a 
life  beyond  death,  and  of  death  as  the  wages  of 


sin,  which  God  could  remit,  if  He  willed,  in  the 
case  of  faithful  service.  Enoch  and  Elijah 
were  led  round  the  head  of  the  valley  on  the 
heights,  and  reached  the  other  side  without 
having  to  go  down  into  the  cold  waters  flowing 
in  the  bottom  ;  and  though  we  cannot  tread 
their  path,  the  joy  of  their  experience  has  not 
ceased  to  be  a  joy  to  us,  if  we  walk  with  God. 
Death  is  still  the  coming  of  the  chariot  and 
horses  of  fire  to  bear  the  believer  home.  A.  M. 

One  of  the  purposes,  doubtless,  of  this  trans¬ 
lation  of  Elijah  was  to  make  plainer  to  our  dull 
understandings  the  upward  heavenly  going  of 
every  saint  when  liis  work  on  earth  is  over. 
We  are  so  apt  to  follow  the  body  with  our 
thoughts  and  to  imagine  our  departed  friends 
in  the  grave,  that  here  God  made  the  body  go 
upward  that  we  may  be  weaned  of  this  wrong 
and  heathenish  notion.  Enoch  and  Elijah  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  alone  of  men  in  heaven.  They 
are  there  with  all  God’s  saints  who  have  de¬ 
parted  this  life.  Paul  shows  us  that  to  depart 
is  to  be  with  Christ.  Elijah’s  ascent  is  to  elicit 
our  look  upward  for  our  departed  friends — to 
think  of  them  as  with  the  cloud  of  witnesses. 
II.  Crosby. 

Nor  are  we  without  assurance  that  the  de¬ 
parting  soul  at  death  enters  upon  a  state  of  joy 
and  blessedness,  as  appears  by  the  promise  to 
the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross  ;  the  parable  of 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  ;  Christ  telling  the 
Sadducees  that  God  “  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living  the  translation  of 
Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  the  appearance  of  Moses 
with  Elijah  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration  ; 
our  Lord’s  arguing  that  they  who  kill  the  body 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul  ;  His  commending 
His  spirit  into  His  Father’s  hands,  and  its  be¬ 
ing  in  Paradise  while  His  body  was  in  the 
grave  ;  His  promising,  “  Where  I  am,  there  shall 
also  my  servant  be  Stephen’s  seeing  heaven 
opened,  and  his  praying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit ;  our  being  come  to  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect ;  Paul’s  desiring  to  depart 
and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better,  and 
to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  present  with 
the  Lord  ;  the  blessedness  of  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord.  Baxter. 

Those  who  would  find  Elijah,  let  them  aspire 
to  the  heavenly  Paradise.  Let  them  follow  the 
high  steps  of  his  sincere  faithfulness,  strong 
patience,  undaunted  courage,  fervent  zeal. 
Shortly,  let  them  walk  in  the  ways  of  liis  holy 
and  constant  obedience  ;  at  last,  God  shall  send 
the  fiery  chariot  of  death,  to  fetch  them  up  to 
that  heaven  of  heavens,  where  they  shall  tri¬ 
umph  in  everlasting  joys.  Bp.  H. 
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KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL. 


The  translation  of  Elijah,  as  aforetime  of 
Enoch,  was  the  transfiguration  of  life  as  well 
as  of  death.  As  such,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
overestimate  its  value  to  the  faith  of  the  saints 
of  the  olden  world.  For  the  Christian,  too, 
whose  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  there 
come,  now  and  then,  in  the  rare,  supreme  mo¬ 
ments  of  peculiar  experiences,  sometimes  in  the 
midst  of  life,  sometimes  as  the  end  draws  near, 
a  Divine  rapture  and  translation  out  of  the 
earthy  into  the  heavenly.  It  is  then  that  others 
nearest  them,  if  they  may  not  at  once  follow 
on,  do,  at  any  rate,  catch  glimpses  and  get  in¬ 
spirations  which  henceforth  are  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  And  the  best  of  it  is,  such  disclosures 
help  us  to  such  worthier  conceptions  of  the 
Christian  life  ;  the  life  with  possibilities  so  in¬ 
conceivably  richer,  higher,  sweeter,  mightier 
than  the  dull  heart  of  worldly  wisdom  could 
ever  attain  to.  Oh,  for  their  mantle  to  fall  on 
us  !  Interior. 

The  translation  of  Elij  ah  conveyed  to  the  Old 
Testament  Church  an  intimation  of  immortali¬ 
ty.  No  doubt  life  and  immortality  are  brought 
clearly  to  light  only  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Of  Him  alone  who  rose  on  the  third  morning 
from  the  grave  can  we  say  that  He  hath  abol¬ 
ished  death,  and  hath  given  us  the  assurance 
that  an  hour  is  coming  when  mortality  shall 
be  swallowed  up  of  life.  But  as  for  all  the 
other  truths  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  so 
for  this  great  truth  there  was  a  preparation 
made  before  Jesus  came.  We  are  distinctly 
taught  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  that  those  saints  of  old  who  received  the 
promises,  and  were  led  in  doing  so  to  confess 
that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the 
earth,  thus  plainly  declared  that  they  sought  a 
better  country,  even  an  heavenly  (Heb.  11  : 16)  ; 
and  throughout  the  prophets  there  are  not  a 
few  passages  which  show  that  the  expectation 
of  life  in  a  world  to  come  was  rising  upon  the 
mind  of  Israel  with  increasing  clearness  as  time 
ran  on.  Such  views  the  translation  of  Elijah 
must  have  deepened  and  confirmed.  W.  M. 

One  such  translation,  well  certified,  might 
spread  its  influence  over  vast  countries,  and 
send  it  down  through  long  succeeding  ages. 
How  grand  and  yet  how  specific  the  testimony 
it  bears  to  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
dead  !  How  it  must  awaken  thought  and  in¬ 
quiry  !  For  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the 
blessed  home  for  God’s  saints  in  His  presence 
could  be  for  Enoch  and  Elijah  only  ;  it  could 
not  be  assumed  that  those  two  human  bodies 
and  those  only  among  all  the  saved  would  find 
place  before  the  throne  of  God.  Certainly,  men 


must  infer  that  the  bodies  of  other  saints — nay 
of  all  the  saints — must  reach  that  blessed  world, 
as  well  as  theirs,  in  God’s  due  time,  and  in  His 
ordained  method.  It  scarcely  need  be  suggest¬ 
ed  that  in  an  age,  drifting  like  that  of  Elijah  so 
fearfully  away  from  the  true  God  into.  Baal- 
worsliip,  the  call  for  such  a  demonstration  of 
the  future  life  would  be  urgent,  and  the  scope 
for  its  influence  vast.  H.  C. 

A  most  instructive  view  of  Elijah’s  transla¬ 
tion  is  its  parallel  and  contrast  with  Christ’s 
ascension.  The  one  was  by  outward  means  ; 
the  other,  by  inward  energy.  Storm  and  fire 
bore  Elijah  up  into  a  region  strange  to  him. 
Christ  ascended  up  where  Pie  was  before,  re¬ 
turning  by  the  propriety  of  His  nature  to  His 
eternal  dwelling-place.  The  one  is  accom¬ 
plished  with  significant  disturbance,  of  whirl¬ 
wind  and  flame  ;  the  other  is  gentle,  like  the 
life  which  it  closed,  and  the  last  sight  of  Him 
was  of  extended  hands  of  blessing.  Each  life 
closed  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  its  charac¬ 
ter.  The  one  was  swift  and  sudden.  The 
other  was  a  slow  solemn  motion,  vividly  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  “  borne  upward”  and  as  “  go¬ 
ing  into  heaven.”  The  one  bore  a  mortal  into 
“  heaven.”  In  the  other,  the  Son  of  God,  our 
great  High-priest,  “  hath  passed  through  the 
heavens,”  and  now,  far  above  them  all,  fills  all 
things.  .  .  .  And  the  Scripture  teaches  us 
ever  to  associate  together  the  departure  and  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  and  always  when  we  medi¬ 
tate  on  His  ascension  to  prepare  a  place  for  us, 
to  think  of  His  real  presence  with  us  through 
the  ages,  and  of  His  coming  again  to  receive 
us  to  Himself.  A.  M. 

Midway  between  the  incarnation  and  the  as¬ 
cension,  the  transfiguration  blended  the  humil¬ 
iation  and  the  glory,  the  humanity  and  the  Di¬ 
vinity,  of  our  Lord.  As  of  His  person,  so  of 
His  kingdom  :  this  was  the  unifying  symbol, 
which  conjoined  all  agencies  and  dispensations 
in  Jesus  as  the  centre  of  glory  and  of  power. 
The  great  law-giver  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  grandest  of  the  prophets  came  in  their 
heavenly  forms  and  splendor  to  do  homage  to 
the  Son  of  man  on  earth,  to  testify  of  His  cru¬ 
cifixion  as  the  crowning  of  their  work,  and  to 
greet  the  apostles  of  His  future  Church.  The 
unity  of  doctrine,  the  unity  of  purpose,  the 
unity  of  ministration,  the  unity  of  fellowship, 
the  unity  of  redemption,  were  thus  manifested 
in  Him  who  “  gathered  in  one  all  things  which 
are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth.”  Su¬ 
preme  in  authority  as  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus 
must  be  heard  and  obeyed  by  every  soul  that 
would  be  saved.  Yet  from  the  glory  of  that 
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presence  which  would  fill  us  with  dread  He 
comes  to  us  with  the  tender  voice  of  friendship, 
saying,  “Arise  ;  be  not  afraid.”  Equally  at 
home  with  God  in  heaven  and  with  man  on 
earth,  passing  and  repassing  from  one  world  to 
the  other,  He  has  effaced  the  shadows  of  the 
spiritual  world,  has  peopled  that  world  with 
loved  and  familiar  names,  and  transfigured 
death  into  His  own  glorified  presence.  J.  P.  T. 

The  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elijah  set  forth 
Christ’s  death,  which  was  their  theme,  as  the 
climax  of  revelation.  The  Law  with  its  re¬ 
quirement  and  its  sacrifices,  prophecy  with  its 
forward-looking  face,  stand  there,  in  their  rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  bear  witness  that  their  con¬ 
verging  lines  meet  in  Jesus.  The  finger  that 
wrote  the  Law  and  the  finger  that  smote  and 
parted  Jordan  are  each  lifted  to  point  to  Him. 
The  stern  voices  that  spoke  the  commandments 
and  that  hurled  threatenings  at  the  unworthy 
occupants  of  David’s  throne  both  proclaim 
“  behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  perfect  fulfiller 
of  law,  the  true  king  of  Israel.”  Their  pres¬ 
ence  and  their  speech  was  the  acknowledgment 
that  this  was  He  whom  they  had  seen  from 
afar ;  their  disappearance  proclaims  that  their 
work  is  done  when  they  have  pointed  to  Him. 
Their  presence  also  teaches  us  that  Jesus  is  the 
life  of  all  the  living  dead.  Of  these  two,  one 
had  died,  though  mystery  hung  round  his  death 
and  burial  ;  the  other  had  passed  into  the 
heavens  by  another  gate  than  that  of  death  ; 
and  here  they  both  stand  with  lives  undimin¬ 
ished  by  their  mysterious  changes,  in  fulness  of 
power  and  of  consciousness,  bathed  in  glory, 
which  was  congruous  with  them  now.  They 
are  witnesses  of  an  immortal  life,  and  proofs 
that  His  yet  unpierced  hands  held  the  keys  of 
life  and  death.  He  opened  the  gate  which 
moves  backward  to  no  hand  but  His,  and  sum¬ 
moned  them  ;  and  they  come,  with  no  napkins 
about  their  heads  and  no  trailing  grave-clothes 
entangling  their  feet,  and  own  Him  as  the  King 
of  life.  They  speak  too  of  the  eager  onward 
gaze  which  the  Old  Testament  believers  turned 
to  the  coming  deliverer.  In  silent  anticipation, 
through  all  these  centuries,  good  men  had  lain 
down  to  die,  saying,  “  I  wait  for  Thy  salva¬ 
tion,”  and  after  death  their  spirits  had  lived 
expectant,  and  crying,  like  the  souls  under  the 
altar,  “  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?”  A.  M. 

1*2.  Aiul  lie  cried,  My  father !  my 
father!  Elisha  regarded  himself  as  Elijah’s 
specially  adopted  son,  and  hence  had  claimed 
the  “double  portion”  of  the  firstborn.  That 
his  request  was  granted  showed  that  the  rela¬ 
tionship  was  acknowledged.  The  chariot 


of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof 

— i.e.,  the  best  earthly  defence  of  Israel.  “  In 
losing  thee,”  he  means,  “we  lose  our  great 
protector — him  that  is  more  to  us  than  chariots 
and  horsemen — the  strength  of  Israel,  against 
both  domestic  and  foreign  foes.”  The  sight  of 
the  fiery  chariot  and  horses  may  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  imagery,  but  they  are  not  spoken  of. 
P.  C. 

The  only  possible  farewell  of  Elisha,  the  only 
sign  of  his  reverence  and  love,  was  the  tender, 
piercing  cry,  “  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot 
of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof .  ”  To  him 
Elijah  had  been  a  father  ;  to  Israel,  the  simple 
prophet  had  been  a  defence  and  a  glory,  more 
than  armies,  more  than  chariots  and  horses. 
They  are  not  the  phenomena  of  death  that  are 
so  wonderful,  they  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
life  that  death  crowns.  So  God  testified  to  His 
servant  “  not  that  he  was  unclothed,  but  clothed 
upon — mortality  swallowed  up  of  life.”  So, 
after  the  great  conflicts  and  depressions  of  his 
life,  this  great  servant  of  God  entered  into  his 
rest — ‘  ‘  an  abundant  entrance  administered  unto 
him” — the  supreme  and  typical  instance  of  the 
glorious  end  of  a  good  and  great  life.  Allon. 

Elisha’s  Succession.  Search  for  Body  of 

Elijah. 

Verses  13-18. 

13,  14.  The  second  dividing  of  the  Jordan  at 
the  believing  appeal  of  Elisha.  As  Elijah  was 
taken  up,  his  mantle — the  sign  of  the  prophetic 
office — fell  from  him  at  Elisha’s  feet.  Cast 
down  from  the  heavens  by  the  hand  of  God,  it 
was  His  token  of  Elisha’s  full  investiture  with 
the  commission  and  work  of  Elijah.  Instant¬ 
ly  the  intimation  is  accepted.  The  youthful 
prophet,  tarrying  not  to  grieve,  lifts  the  mantle 
and  returns  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  And 
his  first  word  and  act  prove  that  his  prayer  for 
high  spiritual  gifts,  and  Elijah’s  seconding  in¬ 
tercession,  have  been  answered.  Smiting  the 
waters  with  the  mantle,  he  cries,  “  Where  is 
the  Lord  God  of  Elijah?”  Though  Elijah  was 
removed,  he  knew  that  Elijah’s  God  continued 
His  all-controlling  presence.  The  words  are  a 
sublime  appeal  in  testimony  of  this  faith. 
They  are  uttered  in  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  saints  ;  based  upon  God’s  own  naming  of 
Himself  as  the  God  of  their  great  fathers. 
Thus  associating  Elijah  with  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  he  asserts  his  belief  that  the  Lord 
had  equally  distinguished  His  just  ascended 
servant.  And  he  further  affirms  his  faith  in 
his  own  Divine  commission,  and  his  assurance 
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that  Elijah’s  God  will  be  his  God  ;  that  He  will 
direct,  actuate,  deliver  and  succeed  his  ap¬ 
pointed  work.  xYnd  this  signal  faith  at  the 
outset  continued  to  the  end  of  his  long  career. 
The  faith  and  the  prayer  met  on  the  instant  a 
Divine  response.  The  Lord  God  of  Elijah 
again  parted  the  stream,  and  Elisha’s  spirit  was 
strengthened  as  he  passed  between  the  retiring 
waters.  B. 

15.  The  fifty  “  sons  of  the  prophets”  yonder 
are  watching  to  see  what  lie  will  do.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  they  should  know  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  credentials  to  act  as  Elijah’s  succes¬ 
sor.  He  believes  that  the  power  to  stay  the 
river  lay  not  in  Elijah,  but  in  Elijah’s  God. 
He  knows  no  reason  why  that  God  may  not 
work  with  him  as  well  as  with  another.  And 
therefore  he  calls  upon  the  Lord.  “  Where  is 
the  Lord  God  of  Elijah?”  he  cries,  and  lifts 
the  mantle,  as  Elijah  had  done,  to  smite  the 
waters.  And  lo,  for  him  too  they  part  ;  the 
bed  of  the  river  lies  bare,  and  he  passes  to  the 
other  side  as  dry-shod  as  before.  And  the 
wondering  spectators,  convinced  that  the  same 
Divine  presence  remains  on  earth  which  had 
distinguished  the  Tishbite’s  life,  exclaim,  “  The 
spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elislia  !”  G.  E. 
Smith. 

When  God  removes  one  servant,  He  has  an¬ 
other  ready  to  take  up  liis  mantle.  On  the 
beautiful  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  brothers  Wesley  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
these  words  are  engraved  :  “  God  buries  the 
workers,  but  He  carries  on  the  work.”  When 
Moses  dies,  Joshua  is  ready  to  take  the  leader¬ 
ship.  When  Elijah  is  translated,  Elisha  is  so 
invested  with  his  miraculous  might,  that  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  could  see,  and  say  :  “  The 
spirit  of  Eli j  ah  doth  rest  on  Elisha.  ’  ’  W.  M. 
Taylor. 

The  mantle  that  passed  from  one  to  the  other 
was  the  symbol  of  office  and  authority  trans¬ 
ferred  ;  the  functions  were  the  same,  while  the 
holders  had  changed.  The  sons  of  the  prophets 
bow  before  the  new  master  ;  “  the  spirit  of  Eli¬ 
jah  doth  rest  on  Elisha.”  So  the  world  goes 
on.  Man  after  man  serves  his  generation  by 
the  will  of  God,  and  is  gathered  to  his  fathers  ; 
and  a  new  arm  grasps  the  mantle  to  smite  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  a  new  voice  speaks  from  his  empty 
place,  and  men  recognize  the  successor,  and 
forget  the  predecessor.  A.  M. 

Elijah  and  Elisha.  In  personal  character 
and  history  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between 
Elijah  and  Elisha.  No  genealogy  is  recorded 
of  Elijah,  and  no  human  relationship  anywhere 
hinted  at.  Strong  and  stern  in  spirit,  with  an 
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unequalled  majesty  of  demeanor  and  elevation 
of  soul,  he  stands  forth  as  superior  to  human 
tenderness  and  affection.  He  represents  the 
God  of  Sinai,  and  the  predominating  spirit  of 
severity  that  marks  His  Law.  But  Elisha  is 
presented  to  us  at  the  outset  as  a  beloved  and 
loving  son,  who  desires  and  seeks  the  parental 
blessing  as  he  obeys  the  call  of  God  (1  K. 
19  :  19,  20).  His  life  is  spent  in  close  contact 
with  men.  His  spirit,  too,  is  full  of  human 
sympathy  and  interest.  And  thus  he  exempli¬ 
fies  the  gentler  and  more  gracious  temper  which 
predominates  in  the  Gospel.  B. 

Elisha  is  distinctly  secondary  to  Eli  j  ah.  He  is 
in  no  sense  an  originator,  either  of  fresh  revela¬ 
tions  or  of  new  impulses  to  obedience.  He  but 
carries  on  what  Elijah  had  begun,  inherits  a 
work,  and  is  Elijah’s  Timothy  and  “  son  in  the 
faith.”  The  same  spirit  was  on  him,  though 
the  form  of  his  character  and  gifts  was  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  stormier  genius  of  his 
mightier  predecessor.  Elisha  had  no  such 
work  as  Elijah — no  foot-to-foot  and  liand-to- 
liand  duels  with  murderous  kings  or  queens  ; 
no  single-handed  efforts  to  stop  a  nation  from 
rushing  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea  ;  no 
fiery  energy  ;  no  bursts  of  despair.  He  moved 
among  kings  and  courts  as  an  honored  guest 
and  trusted  counsellor.  He  did  not  dwell  apart, 
like  Elijah,  the  strong  son  of  the  desert ;  but, 
born  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Jordan,  he  lived 
a  life  “  kindly  with  his  kind,”  and  his  delights 
were  with  the  sons  of  men.  His  miracles  are 
mostly  works  of  mercy  and  gentleness,  reliev¬ 
ing  wants  and  sicknesses,  drying  tears  and  giv¬ 
ing  back  dear  ones  to  mourners.  He  is  as  com¬ 
plete  a  contrast  to  his  stern,  solitar}q  forceful 
predecessor,  as  the  still  small  voice  was  to  the 
roar  of  the  wind  or  the  crackling  hiss  of  the 
flames.  A.  M. 

Elisha's  reception  by  the  sons  of  the  prophets. 
From  tlieir  view-point  near  the  river,  beholding 
the  amazing  miracle  now  performed  by  Elisha, 
they  saw  in  it  the  proof  of  his  Divine  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  place  of  Elijah.  To  this  Spirit  of 
God  now  resting  upon  him  they  did  reverence, 
as  they  came  and  bowed  before  him.  And  yet 
their  strong  love  for  the  grand  old  prophet  as¬ 
serted  itself  in 

16-18.  Their  earnest  request  and  fruitless 
search.  The  possible  recovery  of  Elijah’s  body 
seems  to  have  been  their  aim.  If  God  had 
taken  his  soul,  as  they  inferred  from  Elisha’s 
return  alone  and  with  Elijah’s  mantle,  they 
might  at  least  find  and  honor  the  prophet’s 
body.  They  would,  at  least,  be  assured  that 
he  was  beyond  this  last  friendly  ministry.  To 
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their  continued  importunity,  when  his  patience 
was  exhausted,  he  at  last  assented  ;  perhaps  lest 
they  might  draw  some  unfavorable  inference 
from  his  denial.  On  their  return  to  Jericho 
from  a  fruitless  search  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  Elisha  merely  met  their  account  with 
the  gently  reproving  reminder  that  he  had  not 
sent  them.  B. 

17.  Ami  they  sought  him  three 
days,  hut  found  him  Biot.  He  was  gone, 
no  more  to  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes  ;  or,  if  ever 
again,  only  in  far-distant  ages,  when  on  the 
summit  of  “  a  high  mountain,  apart  by  them¬ 
selves,”  three  disciples,  like  Elisha,  should  be 
gathered  round  a  Master  whose  departure  they 
were  soon  expecting  ;  ‘  ‘  and  there  appeared 
unto  them  Moses  and  Elijah  talking  with  Him.” 
The  ascension  or  assumption  of  Elijah  stands 
out  alone  in  the  Jewish  history,  as  the  highest 
representation  of  the  end  of  a  great  and  good 
career  ;  of  death  as  seen  under  its  noblest  as¬ 
pect — as  the  completion  and  crown  of  the  life 
which  had  preceded  it,  as  the  mysterious 
shrouding  of  the  departed  within  the  invisible 
world.  Stanley. 

Elijah’s  work  was  singularly  simple  and  di¬ 
rect.  One  idea  runs  throughout  it  all.  At  his 
first  appearance  before  Ahab  at  Carmel,  at  Ho- 
reb,  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  in  his  dealings 
with  the  captains  of  Ahaziah,  and  at  his  trans¬ 
lation  into  heaven,  he  has  one  truth  to  enunci¬ 
ate  and  one  lesson  to  enforce.  He  is  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  law.  He  stands  in  a  position 
■wholly  different  from  that  of  the  evangelical 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  is  a  second 
Moses.  He  is  the  prophet  of  judgment  and  of 
fire.  No  one  could  fulfil  such  a  function  who 
was  not  stern,  bold  and  unflinching  even  unto 
death.  His  dependence  was  wholly  upon  God. 
In  every  event  of  his  life  he  looked  to  Him, 
and  to  Him  alone,  for  guidance.  He  had  neither 
washes  nor  purposes  of  his  own.  With  this 
simplicity  of  faith  was  closely  connected  sin¬ 
gleness  of  aim.  He  had  one  thing  to  do,  to  re¬ 
awaken  the  religious  life  of  Israel,  and  to  that 
he  directed  all  his  efforts,  assured  that  the  final 
issue  must  be  for  the  common  welfare,  and 
that,  if  we  seek  first  God’s  kingdom  and  right¬ 
eousness,  all  things  will  be  added  unto  us.  In 
this  respect,  he  embodied  the  essence  of  the 
true  prophetic  spirit ;  and  his  character  thus 
possessed  all  the  force  which  belongs  in  every 
age  to  men  who  become  so  possessed  by  one 
great  cause  that  for  its  sake  they  are  ready  both 
to  live  and  die.  No  one  of  the  old  prophets  is 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  his  name  never  occurs  except  in  a  con¬ 


nection  which  testifies  to  the  deep  impression 
that  he  had  made.  His  memory  was  cherished 
with  admiration  and  reverence.  The  priests 
and  Levites  could  not  comprehend  the  Baptist’s 
right  to  baptize  unless  he  was  either  the  Christ, 
or  the  great  prophet  that  was  to  come,  or  Elijah 
(John  1  :  25).  Paul  refers  to  an  incident  in  his 
history  to  give  force  to  his  argument  that  Is¬ 
rael  was  not  wholly  cast  awray  ^Rom.  11  :  2). 
J ames  sees  in  him  the  most  striking  illustration 
of  the  power  of  prayer  (5  :  17)  ;  and  our  Lord’s 
disciples  quote  him  as  one  whose  deeds  afford¬ 
ed  a  j  ustification  of  what  they  were  anxious  to 
do  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  that  w ould 
not  receive  their  Master  (Luke  9  :  54).  It  was 
the  rugged  sternness  and  severity  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  which  most  of  all  left  this  impression  upon 
men’s  minds.  They  had  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  it  had  been  needed,  and  that  there  was  no 
one  by  whom  it  had  been  so  strikingly  and  con¬ 
sistently  displayed.  Possessed  of  elements  of 
character  like  these,  Elijah  stands  out  on  the 
page  of  Old  Testament  history  the  grandest  and 
most  unique  of  all  its  figures  except  the  great 
law-giver  Moses.  He  was  the  prophet  of  fire, 
and  it  was  most  of  all,  by  being  so,  that  he  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  Him  who  was  the  Hope  at 
once  of  Israel  and  of  the  world.  W.  M 

Suggestions  and  Lessons. 

Love  remains  to  the  last,  thoughtful  of  the 
beloved.  Like  Christ,  the  Christian  loves  his 
own  to  the  end.  But  not  less  i3  he  faithful  to 
his  Lord,  in  supreme  mindfulness  of  His  glory  ! 

Working  on  up  to  the  last  in  the  work  set 
before  you  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  for  death 
— to  make  the  transition  a  translation  ! 

The  prayer  that  needs  neither  qualification 
nor  stint  is  that  for  gifts  of  spirit  that  we  need 
for  the  Lord’s  assigned  work.  We  cannot  too 
earnestly  covet  or  aspire  after  the  highest  and 
best  of  spiritual  gifts — wisdom,  courage,  trust 
in  God  and  single-souled  faithfulness.  Of 
these  possessions  (which  are  the  elements  of 
spiritual  character)  only  can  it  be  said  :  We 
are  what  we  have,  as  well  as  what  we  wish  for. 

Since  we  are  together  but  a  little  while  at  the 
most,  is  it  not  the  part  of  true  wisdom,  affec¬ 
tion  and  fidelity  to  impart  and  to  receive  all 
the  good  that  may  be  communicated  and  exem¬ 
plified  ? 

Elijah’s  words  conclusively  show  that  dead 
saints  cannot  intercede  for  living  ones.  What¬ 
ever  earthly  ministry,  if  any,  pertains  to  de¬ 
parted  believers,  the  blessed  office  of  interces¬ 
sion  ceases  with  their  departure. 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  ccnd  let 
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my  last  end  be  like  His!  Elijah’s  tenderness, 
affection  and  fidelity,  as  well  as  liis  serenity  in 
the  brief  period  after  the  crossing  of  Jordan, 
naturally  suggest  this  prayer.  So  ought  Chris¬ 
tian  love  to  remain  thoughtful  of  and  helpful 
to  its  beloved  to  the  last.  So  ought  Christian 
fidelity  to  toil  on  in  the  service  given  it  to  the 
end.  Thus  is  death  best  prepared  for  in  loving- 
helpful  work  for  the  glory  of  the  Master  ;  thus 
is  the  transition  made  a  translation. 

In  Elijah’s  translation  we  see  how  this  life, 
had  it  been  sinless,  might  have  ended.  We 
learn  how  “  they  that  remain  shall  be  caught 
up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.”  We  have  a 
glimpse  and  gleam  of  the  life  immortal  brought 
to  light  in  the  Gospel.  And  so,  in  his  exalta¬ 
tion,  who  was  a  man  of  like  passions  as  we  are, 
we  may  well  take  to  heart,  by  an  anticipating 
faith,  the  apostle’s  triumphant  challenge  :  0 
death ,  where  is  thy  sting  f  0  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  ?  Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ! 


What  prayer  is,  and  what  it  does,  is  nowhere 


more  effectively  taught  and  shown  than  in  Eli¬ 
jah’s  career.  What  it  is — a  constant,  close, 
fervid,  importunate  asking,  seeking  and  knock¬ 
ing,  in  the  very  presence,  at  the  very  heart  of 
God.  As  shown  at  Carmel,  it  is  an  address  to 
the  personal  God  revealed  by  covenant  to  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  it  is  the  asking  something  definite  ;  it  has 
a  plea;  comprising  two  always  inseparable 
things,  God’s  glory  and  His  people’s  welfare. 
And  what  prayer  does — in  the  training  of  his 
own  intrepid  faithful  spirit  ;  in  the  marvellous 
events  that  followed  his  prevalent  supplica¬ 
tion  :  the  shutting  and  opening  of  the  heavens 
— restoring  the  widow’s  dead  child — bringing 
down  the  fire  upon  the  prepared  sacrifice,  and 
the  flame  of  judgment  upon  the  two  com¬ 
panies  !  And  our  simple  conclusion  is,  that  if 
one  man’s  prayer  wrought  such  marvels,  every 
man’s  prayer — of  like  spirit — will  assuredly 
avail  to  secure  God’s  best  blessings  of  grace  and 
providence  freely  promised  to  all.  And  this 
conclusion,  at  least,  the  Apostle  James  clearly 
substantiates  in  his  intimation  that  Elijah  was 
only  a  man.  B; 


Section  17. 

REIGN  OF  JEHORAM,  12  YEARS. 

IStli  of  Jclioilmpliat  to  §fli  of  Jclioram,  of  Judali. 

2  Kings  3  : 1-27. 

1  Now  Jehoram  the  son  of  Ahab  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria  in  the  eighteenth 

2  year  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  reigned  twelve  years.  And  he  did  that  which  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  but  not  like  bis  father,  and  like  his  mother  ;  for  he  put  away 

3  the  pillar  of  Baal  that  his  father  had  made.  Nevertheless  he  cleaved  unto  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin  ;  he  departed  not  therefrom. 

4  Now  Mesha  king  of  Moab  was  a  sheepmaster  ;  and  he  rendered  unto  the  king  of 

5  Israel  the  wool  of  an  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  of  an  hundred  thousand  rams.  But  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  was  dead,  that  the  king  of  Moab  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Israel. 

6,  7  And  king  Jehoram  went  out  of  Samaria  at  that  time,  and  mustered  all  Israel.  And  he 
went  and  sent  to  Jehoshaphat  the  king  of  Judah,  saying,  The  king  of  Moab  hath  rebelled 
against  me  :  wilt  thou  go  with  me  against  Moab  to  battle?  And  he  said,  I  will  go  up  : 

8  I  am  as  thou  art,  my  people  as  thy  people,  my  horses  as  thy  horses.  And  he  said,  Which 

9  way  shall  we  go  up  ?  And  he  answered,  The  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Edom.  So  the  king 
of  Israel  went,  and  the  king  of  Judah,  and  the  king  of  Edom  :  and  they  made  a  circuit  of 
seven  days’  journey  :  and  there  was  no  water  for  the  host,  nor  for  the  beasts  that  followed 

10  them.  And  the  king  of  Israel  said,  Alas  !  for  the  Lord  hath  called  these  three  kings  to¬ 
ll  gether  to  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  Moab.  But  Jehoshaphat  said,  Is  there  not  here  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  that  we  may  inquire  of  the  Lord  by  him  ?  And  one  of  the  king  of 
Israel’s  servants  answered  and  said,  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  is  here,  which  poured  water 
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12  on  the  hands  of  Elijah.  And  Jehosliaphat  said,  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  with  him.  So  the 

13  king  of  Israel  and  Jehosliaphat  and  the  king  of  Edom  went  down  to  him.  And  Elisha  said 
unto  the  king  of  Israel,  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  get  thee  to  the  prophets  of  thy  father, 
and  to  the  prophets  of  thy  mother.  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  him,  Nay  :  for  the 

14  Lord  hath  called  these  three  kings  together  to  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  Moab.  And 
Elisha  said,  As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  surely,  were  it  not  that  1 
regard  the  presence  of  Jehosliaphat  the  king  of  Judah,  I  would  not  look  toward  thee,  nor 

15  see  thee.  But  now  bring  me  a  minstrel.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  minstrel  played, 

16  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him.  And  he  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Make  this 

17  valley  full  of  trenches.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Ye  shall  not  see  wind,  neither  shall  ye  see 
rain,  yet  that  valley  shall  be  filled  with  water  :  and  ye  shall  drink,  both  ye  and  your  cattle 

18  and  your  beasts.  And  this  is  but  a  light  thing  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  :  he  will  also  de- 

19  liver  the  Moabites  into  your  hand.  And  ye  shall  smite  every  fenced  city,  and  every  choice 
city,  and  shall  fell  every  good  tree,  and  stop  all  fountains  of  water,  and  mar  every  good 

20  piece  of  land  with  stones.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  about  the  time  of  offering 
the  oblation,  that,  behold,  there  came  water  by  the  way  of  Edom,  and  the  country  was  filled 

21  with  water.  Now  when  all  the  Moabites  heard  that  the  kings  were  come  up  to  fight  against 
them,  they  gathered  themselves  together,  all  that  were  able  to  put  on  armour,  and  up- 

22  ward,  and  stood  on  the  border.  And  they  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  shone 
upon  the  water,  and  the  Moabites  saw  the  water  over  against  them  as  red  as  blood  :  and  they 

23  said,  This  is  blood  ;  the  kings  are  surely  destroyed,  and  they  have  smitten  each  man  his 

24  fellow  :  now  therefore,  Moab,  to  the  spoil.  And  when  they  came  to  the  camp  of  Israel,  the 
Israelites  rose  up  and  smote  the  Moabites,  so  that  they  fled  before  them  :  and  they  went  for- 

25  ward  into  the  land  smiting  the  Moabites.  And  they  beat  down  the  cities  ;  and  on  every  good 
piece  of  land  they  cast  every  man  his  stone,  and  filled  it ;  and  they  stopped  all  the  fountains 
of  water,  and  felled  all  the  good  trees  :  until  in  Kir-hareseth  only  they  left  the  stones  thereof  ; 

26  howbeit  the  slingers  went  about  it,  and  smote  it.  And  when  the  king  of  Moab  saw  that  the 
battle  was  too  sore  for  him,  he  took  with  him  seven  hundred  men  that  drew  sword,  to  break 

27  through  unto  the  king  of  Edcm  ;  but  they  could  not.  Then  he  took  his  eldest  son  that 
should  have  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offered  him  for  a  burnt  offering  upon  the  wall.  And 
there  was  great  wrath  against  Israel  :  and  they  departed  from  him,  and  returned  to  their 
own  land. 


1-3.  Jelioram  (abbreviated  Joram),  the  ninth  ; 
king  of  Israel,  was  the  son  of  Aliab  and  Jezebel, 
and  the  successor  of  his  brother  Ahaziah.  His 
accession  is  marked  b}^  a  twofold  date — in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Jehosliaphat,  king  of  Judah,  i 
and  the  second  year  of  Jelioram,  the  son  of  Je- 
hoshaphat — that  is,  the  second  year  of  Jelioram ’s 
association  with  his  father,  Jehosliaphat,  in 
the  kingdom.  Jelioram  of  Israel  reigned  twelve 
years  at  Samaria.  He  maintained  a  close  alli¬ 
ance  with  Judah,  and  it  was  perhaps  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Jehosliaphat  that  he  was  a  shade  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  father  and  his  brother.  P.  S. - 

Jelioram  was  only  half-hearted  in  his  religious 
changes.  He  must  have  personally  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  sensuous  Phoenician  religion  ; 
but  he  either  shrank  from  carrying  out  his 
views  to  the  full  for  fear  of  popular  disturb¬ 
ances,  or  he  was  so  far  under  the  influence  of 
the  Queen-mother,  Jezebel,  that  he  submitted 
to  a  compromise,  and  while  publicly  condemn¬ 
ing  the  Baal  worship,  privately  connived  at  its 
continuance.  Elisha’s  angry  words  (in  verse 
13),  “  Get  thee  to  the  prophets  of  thy  father 


and  to  the  prophets  of  thy  mother,  ”  sufficiently 
indicate  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  king’s  half 
measures  ;  and  the  history  of  Jehu’s  reforma¬ 
tion  (2  K.  10  :  21-28)  shows  that  the  Baal  tem¬ 
ple,  image,  and  worship  all  continued  to  the 
end  of  Jelioram ’s  reign,  and  were  not  removed 
until  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

4-27.  From  religious  reforms  Jelioram 
turned  his  attention  to  matters  political.  The 
revolt  of  Moab  in  the  reign  of  his  predecessor, 
and  the  complete  recovery  by  the  Moabites  of 
their  independence  through  a  series  of  successes 
unclieckered  by  a  reverse,  constituted  a  new 
source  of  danger  to  the  State,  which  could  not 
afford  the  lowering  of  its  prestige  consequent 
upon  the  brilliant  campaign  conducted  by 
Meslia.  An  effort  was  necessary,  if  not  to  re¬ 
cover  Moab,  at  any  rate  to  repair  the  loss  of 
honor  involved  in  the  successful  rebellion  ;  and 
Jelioram,  seemingly  in  his  first  year,  conceived 
the  design  of  forming  a  powerful  confederation 
against  the  triumphant  rebels,  which  should  at 
the  least  severely  chastise  them  for  their 
audacity.  In  the  first  instance  he  applied  to 
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Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  who  had  shown 
Irmself  well  disposed  both  toward  Ahab  (1  K. 
22  :  4,  29)  and  toward  Ahaziah  {ibid.,  verses 
44-49),  and  solicited  his  aid,  which  was  willingly 
granted  (verse  7) ;  after  which  negotiations 
were  entered  into  with  the  king  of  Edom,  a 
semi -independent  monarch,  and  he  also  was 
induced  to  join  the  league.  Edom  was  at  this 
time  growing  in  power,  and  probably  enter¬ 
tained  a  covert  jealousy  of  Moab,  which  was 
its  near  neighbor  and  might  be  a  formidable  en¬ 
emy.  The  king  therefore  accepted  the  third 
position  in  the  confederacy,  and  even  gave  the 
armies  of  Israel  and  Judah  passage  through  his 
territory,  that  so  they  might  have  the  better 
chance  of  taking  the  Moabites  by  surprise. 
After  traversing  the  waterless  tract  west  and 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  frontier  of  Moab 
was  approached  at  a  point  where  a  deep  tor¬ 
rent  bed  separated  between  Moab  and  Edom 
Here  it  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  water 
would  be  found  ;  but  the  bed  of  the  stream 
proved  wholly  dry,  and  Jehoram  gave  way  to 
despair.  He  was,  however,  persuaded  by 
Jehoshaphat  to  make  an  appeal  for  aid  to  the 
prophet,  Elisha,  who  had  accompanied  the 
host  ;  and  Elisha,  after  some  contemptuous  ex¬ 
pressions  and  a  half  refusal,  was  induced  to  ex¬ 
ert  his  supernatural  powers  in  order  to  save 
the  army.  The  host,  refreshed  in  the  night  by 
a  rush  of  water  down  the  gully  caused  by  some 
heavy  rain  at  a  distance,  was  set  upon  in  the 
morning  by  the  Moabites,  who,  seeing  the 
ruddy  sunrise  reflected  the  pools  which  the 
flood  had  left,  imagined  that  the  red  liquid  was 
blood,  and  that  the  allies  had  fallen  out  and 
fought  each  other.  Their  error  was  fatal  to 
them.  Rushing,  half  armed  probably,  and  in 
a  disorderly  crowd,  against  the  Israelite  camp, 
they  were  met  by  an  enemy  who  was  expect¬ 
ing  their  onset,  repulsed,  and  routed.  A  hur¬ 
ried  flight  followed,  and  a  hot  pursuit ;  great 
numbers  of  the  Moabites  were  slain  ;  even  the 
cities  afforded  little  protection,  and  the  land 
was  devastated  and  ruined.  At  last  the  kin<r 
of  Moab  stood  at  bay  in  Kir-Haraseth,  the 
strongest  of  his  fortresses.  Then  occurred  that 
horrible  scene,  the  king  openly  offering  his  son 
as  a  burnt  offering  upon  the  wall.  Shocked 
and  dismayed  at  the  sight,  the  besiegers  broke 
up  their  camp,  and  returned  to  their  respective 
countries.  Ewald  remarks  that  “  had  there 
been  a  Joab  or  a  David  then  alive  in  Israel, 
such  an  issue  of  the  campaign  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  ;  but  already  a  worm  of  inward 
weakness  had  begun  to  gnaw  at  the  national 
heart  and  at  its  confidence  in  Jehovah.  From 


that  day,  however,  Moab  remained  indepen¬ 
dent  ;  and  long  ages  after,  every  time  that 
other  causes  had  enfeebled  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  the  roving  bands  from  Moab 
marched  across  the  Jordan  on  plundering  ex¬ 
cursions.”  G.  R. 

The  enormous  annual  tribute  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  fleeces  of  rams,  and  as  many  of 
lambs,  led,  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  to  a  vigor¬ 
ous  revolt,  in  which  Ammon  rallied  to  the 
support  of  Moab.  This  tribute  in  kind  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Isaiah  (Isa.  16:1):  “  Send  ye  the 
lamb  to  the  ruler  of  the  land  from  Sela  to  the 
wilderness.”  A  campaign,  or  rather  two  cam¬ 
paigns,  quickly  followed,  of  which,  or  of  parts 
of  which,  we  have  three  distinct  records. 
2  Kings,  chap.  3,  recounts  the  invasion  of  Moab 
by  the  combined  armies  of  Israel,  Judah,  and 
Edom.  2  Chronicles,  chap.  20,  records  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  Judah  by  Moab  and  her  allies,  Am¬ 
mon  and  Edom.  Twenty  years  ago  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  famous  monolith  of  King  Mesha,  at 
Dibon,  known  as  “the  Moabite  Stone,”  a 
unique  relic  of  antiquity,  nearly  three  thousand 
years  old,  and  not  only  the  sole  Moabite  in¬ 
scription,  but  the  earliest  existing  document  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  older  by  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  than  any  other  epigraphic  record 
containing  the  same  species  of  writing,  gave  us 
the  story  of  Moab’s  struggle  with  Israel  from 
the  side  of  the  former.  The  Moabite  Stone 
pictures  to  us  the  desperate  defence  of  Mesha 
in  his  capital,  Kir  (now  Kerak),  which  the  in¬ 
vaders  had  overrun  and  destroyed  his  whole 
country.  But,  as  we  read  in  verse  27,  they  re¬ 
tired  ;  and  then  Mesha,  evidently  a  monarch  of 
great  sagacity  and  vigor,  set  to  work  to  restore 
his  fortresses,  and,  pushing  beyond  the  Arnon, 
wrested  again  from  the  unstable  grasp  of 
Reuben  many  of  the  towns  which,  originally 
Moabite,  had  been  seized  by  Silion,  to  be  soon 
conquered  by  Moses.  Henceforward,  till  the 
Assyrian  invader  impartially  ravaged  both 
alike,  Moab  was  the  aggressor  in  a  border  war¬ 
fare,  kept  in  check  only  by  the  growing  power 
of  Syria.  In  the  warnings  of  the  prophets  we 
see  how  bitter  was  the  feud  between  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Lot  and  of  Abraham.  But  the  end  soon 
came  ;  and  from  the  date  of  the  Captivity  the 
kingdom  of  Mesha  disappears  from  history,  and 
Moab  itself  has  remained  but  a  geographical 
expression.  Tristram. 

The  points  established  by  the  Moabite  in¬ 
scription  are  :  1.  That  Moab  recovered  from 
the  blow  dealt  by  David  (2  Sam.  8  :  2,  12),  and 
became  again  an  independent  state  in^he  in¬ 
terval  between  David’s  conquest  and  the  ac- 
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cession  of  Omri.  2.  That  Omri  reconquered 
the  country,  and  that  it  then  became  subject  to 
the  northern  kingdom,  and  remained  so 
throughout  his  reign  and  that  of  his  son  Ahab, 
and  into  the  reign  of  Ahab’s  son  and  successor, 
Aliaziali.  3.  That  the  independence  was  re¬ 
gained  by  means  of  a  war,  in  which  Meslia 
took  town  after  town  from  the  Israelites,  includ¬ 
ing  in  his  conquests  many  of  the  towns  which, 
at  the  original  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land, 
had  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Reuben- 
ites  or  the  Gadites,  as  Baal-Meon  (Num.  32  :  38). 
Kirj  athaim  (ibid.  37),  Ataroth  {ibid.  34),  Nebo 
{ibid.  38),  Jahaz  (Josh.  13  :  18),  etc.  4.  That 
the  name  of  Jehovah  was  well  known  to  the 
Moabites  as  that  of  the  God  of  the  Israelites. 
5.  That  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  at 
Nebo,  in  the  trans-Jordanic  territory. 

8.  The  way  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Edom.  That  is,  round  the  south¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  across  the 
Arabah,  or  continuation  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea  valley.  This  route  led  to  the  Edom¬ 
ite  country  which  extended  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Arabah  and  bordered  on  Moab 
toward  the  south,  where  its  desert  ( midbar )  was 
divided  from  that  of  Moab  by  the  Wady-Kurahy 
or  El  Alisy.  One  object  of  taking  this  route 
was  most  likely7"  to  effect  a  j  unction  with  the 
forces  of  Edom,  which  had  resumed  its  depend¬ 
ence  on  Judah,  though  the  year  before  it  had 
been  in  alliance  with  Moab.  (See  2  Cliron. 
20  : 22.)  Another  may  have  been,  to  come 
upon  the  Moabites  unprepared.  This  line  of 
march  was  followed  on  more  than  one  occasion 
by  the  Crusaders,  who  maintained  fortresses  in 
the  Moabite  country.  B.  C. 

10.  God  had  not  “called  the  three  kings 
together  they  had  come  together  of  their 
own  accord,  guided  by  their  own  views  of 
earthly  policy.  Yet  God  was  not  about  to 
“  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  Moab,”  as  in 
strict  justice  He  might  have  done.  He  was 
about  to  deliver  the  three  kings  from  their 
peril. 

8  S .  The  Israelite  monarch  despairs  at  once  ; 
the  Jewish  monarch  retains  faitli  and  hope.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  he  ought  to  have  had  inquiry  made 
of  the  Lord  before  he  consented  to  accompany 
Jelioram  on  the  expedition.  But  one  neglect 
of  duty  does  not  justify  persistence  in  neglect. 
This  he  sees,  and  therefore  suggests  that  even 
now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  right  course 
shall  be  taken.  Apparently  Jehoram  was  not 
aware  of  Elisha’s  presence  with  the  army,  He 
had  to  be  enlightened  by  one  of  his  attendants, 
who  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fact. 


We  may  suppose  that  Elisha  had  joined  the 
army  “  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spirit  of  God” 
{Keil),  God  having  resolved  to  rescue  the 
Israelites  from  their  peril  by  His  instrumental¬ 
ity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  forth  His 
glory  before  the  people  of  Moab. 

I ‘2.  Prophets  were  commonly  summoned 
into  the  king’s  presence,  or,  if  they  had  a 
message  to  him,  contrived  a  meeting  in  some 
place  where  they  knew  he  would  be.  That  the 
kings  should  seek  Elisha  out  and  visit  him  was 
a  great  sign  both  of  the  honor  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  also  of  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
humbled  by  the  danger  which  threatened 
them.  Hammond. 

13.  And  Eliidia  said  unto  the  king 
of  Israel.  Jehoram’s  present  humility  does 
not  save  him  from  rebuke.  He  is  of  the  ac¬ 
cursed  stock,  and  lies  himself  under  a  special 
curse  ;  since  all  the  evil  threatened  against 
Ahab  was  to  come  to  pass  in  “  his  son's  days” 
(1  Iv.  21  :  29).  Moreover,  his  reformation  (see 
verse  2)  had  been  but  a  half  reformation — a 
compromise  with  idolatry.  Not  only  had  the 
calf  worship  been  retained,  but  the  Baal  wor¬ 
ship  itself,  though  disestablished,  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  and  was  in  favor  with  the 
queen-mother,  and  probably  with  a  portion  of 
the  court.  B.  C. 

15.  The  power  of  music  in  particular — the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds — to  soothe  the  brain, 
to  calm  the  nerves  and  elevate  the  soul,  is  well 
known.  The  noblest  passages  in  “  Paradise 
Lost”  were  composed  as  Milton’s  daughter 
played  to  her  father  on  the  organ.  We  all  re¬ 
member  how  David’s  harp  chased  away  the 
evil  spirit  from  Saul.  The  father  of  medicine 
himself,  Aesculapius,  appears  in  ancient  his¬ 
tory  as  healing  diseases  with  songs.  The  phi¬ 
losopher  Pythagoras  quieted  the  troubles  of 

his  mind  with  the  lyre.  T.  II.  Iloicat. - As 

David’s  harping  refreshed  Saul  and  tranquil¬ 
lized  his  spirit,  so  the  playing  of  any  skilled 
minstrel  had  a  soothing  effect  on  those  possess¬ 
ing  the  prophetic  gift  generally,  and  enabled 
them  to  shut  out  the  outer  world,  and  concen¬ 
trate  their  whole  attention  on  the  inward  voice 
which  communicated  to  them  the  Divine  mes¬ 
sages. 

8  7.  Wind  and  rain  usually  go  together  in 
the  East,  especially  when  there  is  sudden  heavy 
rain  after  a  time  of  drought.  AVliat  Elisha 
promises  is  a  heavy  storm  of  wind  accompanied 
by  violent  rain,  which,  however,  will  be  at  such 
a  distance  that  the  Israelites  will  see  nothing  of 
it,  but  whereof  they  will  experience  the  effects 
when  the  torrent-course  that  separates  them 
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from  the  Moabite  country  suddenly  becomes  a 
rushing  stream  as  the  rain  hows  off  down  it. 
Their  “  pits,”  or  trenches,  will  retain  a  portion 
of  the  water,  and  furnish  them  with  a  sufficient 
supply  for  their  wants.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  storm  should  be  distant,  that  the  Moabites 
might  know  nothing  of  it,  and  so  fall  under 
the  delusion  (verse  28)  which  led  to  their  com¬ 
plete  deteat. 

20.  JBelioId,  there  came  water  l>y 

the  way  of  Edom.  The  Wady-el-Alisy 
drains  a  portion  of  Southern  Moab,  and  also  a 
considerable  tract  of  Northern  Edom.  The 
nocturnal  storm  had  burst,  not  in  the  Moabite 
country,  where  it  would  have  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Moabites,  but  in  some  compara¬ 
tively  distant  part  of  the  Idumoean  territory, 
so  that  the  Moabites  were  not  aware  of  it. 
Hammond. 

2D-2 1.  We  have  here  the  Divine  gift  of  both 
those  things  which  God  had  promised  by  Elisha 
— water  and  victory  ;  and  the  former  not  only  a 
pledge  of  the  latter,  but  a  means  of  it.  God, 
who  created  and  commands  all  the  waters  both 
above  and  beneath  the  firmament,  sent  them  an 
abundance  of  water  on  a  sudden,  which  did 
them  double  service.  H. 

23.  Tiiis  i§  blood.  The  pits,  deep  but 
with  small  mouths,  gleaming  redly  through  the 
haze  which  would  lie  along  the  newly  mois¬ 
tened  valley,  seemed  to  the  Moabites  like  pools 
of  blood.  They  caught  at  the  idea,  probably, 
the  more  readily  from  a  recollection  of  their 
own  disaster  the  preceding  year,  when  they 
and  their  allies  had  mutually  destroyed  each 
other  (2  Cliron.  20  :  23).  It  seemed  to  them, 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  jealousies  subsist¬ 
ing  between  Judah,  Israel,  and  Edom,  not  un¬ 
likely  that  a  similar  calamity  had  now  befallen 
their  foes. 

25.  Only  in  Kir-IIara§etli.  Ivir-Hara- 
seth,  called  also  Ivir-Harcseth  (Isa.  16  :  7),  Kir- 
Haresli  ( ibid  11),  and  Kir-Moab  {ibid  15  :  1),  is 
identified  almost  certainly  with  the  modern 
Kerak,  a  strong  city  on  the  highland  immedi¬ 
ately  east  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Dead  Sea. 


It  was  the  great  fortress  of  Moab,  though  not  the 
capital,  which  was  Rabbath  or  Rabbah.  B.  C. 

25-27.  The  victory  was  followed  up  by  an 
exterminating  war.  The  cities  of  Moab  were 
razed,  and  their  stones  thrown  into  the  corn¬ 
fields  ;  the  wells  were  filled,  and  the  fruit-trees 
were  cut  down.  The  only  refuge  left  was  the 
city  of  Kir-IIaraseth  ;  and  even  this  was  on 
the  point  of  being  taken  by  storm,  when  the 
king  of  Moab,  with  seven  hundred  chosen  war¬ 
riors,  tried  to  cut  his  way  through  to  reach  the 
king  of  Edom,  but  he  was  driven  back  into  the 
city.  He  resorted  to  the  forlorn  hope  of  his 
horrid  superstition.  Mounting  the  wall,  in 
sight  of  the  besiegers,  he  offered  his  eldest  son 
and  heir  as  a  burnt  offering  to  Moloch.  It 
would  seem  that  this  act  of  despair  roused  the 
sympathy  of  the  Edomites,  as  well  as  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  Jehoshaphat :  “  There  was  great  indig¬ 
nation  against  Israel  ;  and  they  departed  from 
him,  and  returned  to  their  own  land  and  the 
next  we  hear  of  the  relations  between  the  allies 
is  the  revolt  of  Edom  from  the  king  of  Judah. 
To  Elisha’s  aid  in  this  war  may  probably  be 
ascribed  those  friendly  relations  between  Jeho- 
ram  and  the  prophet  which  belong  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  latter.  Indeed  the  deeds  of  Elisha 
filled  the  greater  part  of  the  annals  of  Israel 
under  Jehoram.  P.  S. 


Elisha  was  a  prophet  of  the  Gospel,  as  Elijah 
had  been  a  prophet  of  the  Law.  Yet,  as  the 
Law  is  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  was  in 
the  Law,  so  Elisha  could  sometimes  denounce 
God’s  judgment,  and  Elijah  yearn  for  and  de¬ 
light  in  His  mercy.  The  story  of  the  three 
kings  and  their  invasion  of  Moab  discloses 
Elisha  in  both  aspects — severe  toward  the  king 
of  Israel,  but  gentle  and  helpful  to  the  king  of 
J udah.  And  such  is  the  true  character  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  genuine  spirit  of  its  teachers 
and  confessors.  Always  accessible  with  its 
precious  truths  and  promises,  and  always  help¬ 
ful  with  its  wise  counsels  and  sufficient  grace, 
yet  always  boldly  and  sternly  outspoken  when 
fidelity  to  truth  and  righteousness  demand.  B. 
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Section  18. 

SIX  NOTED  MIRACULOUS  ACTS  OF  ELISHA. 

2  Kings  2  :  19-25  ;  4  :  1-44  ;  6  :  1-7. 

It  is  evidently  the  object  of  the  writer  or  compiler  of  2  Kings  to  collect  in  this  place  the 
principal,  or  at  any  rate  the  most  noted,  of  the  miraculous  acts  of  the  great  prophet  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Elijah,  and  so  to  preserve  them  from  oblivion.  This  object,  which  he  began  to  set  be¬ 
fore  himself  in  chap.  2  :  13,  is  pursued  in  chaps.  4  and  6.  Hammond. - These  six  miracles  are 

here  set  together,  not  merely  to  secure  unity  and  order  in  the  arrangement  of  sections,  but  also 
to  classify  this  group  of  similar  topics,  and  to  facilitate  their  comparative  study.  B. 


Miracle  of  Help  at  Jericho. 

2  Kings  2  :  19-22. 

19  And  the  men  of  the  city  said  unto  Elisha,  Behold,  we  pray  thee,  the  situation  of  this  city 

20  is  pleasant,  as  my  lord  seeth  :  but  the  water  is  naught,  and  the  land  miscarrieth.  And  he 

21  said,  Bring  me  a  new  cruse,  and  put  salt  therein.  And  they  brought  it  to  him.  And  he 
went  forth  unto  the  spring  of  the  waters,  and  cast  salt  therein,  and  said,  Thus  saitli  the  Lord, 

I  have  healed  these  waters  ;  there  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  more  death  or  miscarrying. 

22  So  the  waters  were  healed  unto  this  day,  according  to  the  word  of  Elisha  which  he  spake. 


19  22.  A  miracle  of  mercy  to  Jericho. 
Although  this  city  had  been  rebuilt  in  the  face 
of  a  Divine  curse  (which  was  fulfilled  upon  the 
builder)  yet  no  order  for  its  demolition  fol¬ 
lowed.  There  were  now  good  men  living  in 
it.  Not  only  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  but  it 
would  seem  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  recognized 
Jehovah  in  the  person  of  Ilis  prophet.  Faith 
in  His  power  must  have  helped  to  prompt  this 
prayer  to  Elisha  for  the  removal  of  their  chief 
trouble.  Their  personal  comfort  and  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  neighboring  country  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  purity  of  the  spring  which 
has  ever  been  the  one  source  of  supply  to  Jeri¬ 
cho.  “  The  city  is  pleasant,”  they  said,  “  but 
the  water  is  bad  and  the  soil  barren.” 

On  Elisha’s  part  there  is  no  hesitation  or  de¬ 
lay.  The  opportunity  is  used  to  signalize  God ’s 
mercy  in  answer  to  their  call.  The  occasion  is 
furnished  to  further  confirm  and  establish 
Elisha’s  prophetic  mission  among  the  people. 
And  the  means  employed  help  this  confirmation 
as  they  make  the  miracle  more  conspicuously 
God’s  work.  At  the  spring-head  of  the  waters 
Elisha  cast  in  a  bowl  full  of  salt.  This  was 
indeed  a  symbol  of  purifying  power.  But  its 
only  natural  effect  was  to  increase  the  brack¬ 
ishness  of  the  waters,  and  the  unproductiveness 
of  the  ground.  Well  did  the  people  know  this, 
living  so  near  the  salt  Dead  Sea,  and  familiar 
with  its  desolating  waters.  Yet  “  the  waters 


were  healed  unto  this  day,  according  to  the 
saying  of  Elisha.”  And  this  spring,  the  only 
one  in  the  neighborhood,  still  exists  ;  and  its 
pleasant  waters  extend  over  the  whole  plain  of 
Jericho.  B. 

The  situation  of  Jericho  is  indeed  pleasant, 
as  its  inhabitants  observed  to  Elisha.  And  to 
this  day  it  deserves  the  epithet.  It  has  been 
called  a  diamond  in  the  desert  ;  for  it  pushes 
forward  from  under  the  steep  mountain  range 
of  the  central  hills  of  Palestine,  which  shelter 
it,  into  the  dreary  gypsum-strewn  Ghor  or 
Plain  of  Jordan — a  bright  green  gem  in  a  wide 
setting  of  desert.  A  square  of  two  or  three 
miles  in  extent  each  way  is  one  luxuriant  mass 
of  exuberant  verdure  ;  and  this  is  all  due  to  the 
live-giving  streamlets  that  are  carefully  led  in 
every  direction  from  Ain  es  Sultan,  “  the 
prophet’s  fountain.  ”  Many  copious  fountains 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  near  the 
lower  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  But,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  all  are  salt  or  brackish. 

19.  The  water  is  naught.  Thecause 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  upper  strata  of 
the  plain  are  saturated  with  various  salts  and 
with  sulphur,  and  often  crusted  with  gypsum. 
After  a  rainstorm  has  washed  the  ground,  I 
have  often  seen  the  surface  coated  with  an 
efflorescence  of  thin  minerals  of  a  yellowish- 
white  color.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  water 
percolating  through  such  a  soil  should  become 
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impregnated  with  salts.  The  two  remarkable 
exceptions  are  the  giant  fountains  of  Ain  Duk 
and  Ain  es  Sultan.  But  Ain  Duk  is  more  than 
three  miles  northwest  of  Jericho,  immediately 
under  the  mountains,  here  most  precipitous, 
and  is  doubtless  fed  by  their  drainage  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  lower  deposits.  Not 
so  Ain  es  Sultan,  “the  prophet’s  fountain.  ” 
It  bursts  up,  a  stream  full  grown  at  birth,  at 
the  foot  of  an  insignificant  rocky  mound,  only 
a  few  feet  high,  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
Its  very  position  seems  to  attest  the  reality  of 
the  miraculous  healing  ;  for  by  all  analogy  it 
should  be  salt.  The  tradition  of  the  beneficent 
wonder-working  prophet  still  lingers  on  the 
spot.  It  has  always  struck  me  that  the  very 
existence  of  this  marvellous  spring  is  in  itself 
a  witness  of  the  miracle.  But  how  came  a 
place  without  good  water  to  be  a  city  of  such 
importance  in  the  Canaanitisli  days,  before  the 
conquest  by  Joshua  ?  Careful  research  ex¬ 
plains  this  ;  for  there  are  many  traces  of  an¬ 
cient  aqueducts  which  brought  down  to  the 
plain  the  sweet  waters  of  Ain  Duk,  and  also 
those  of  the  Wady  Kelt  (the  valley  of  Achor),  a 
little  to  the  south  of  it.  These  aqueducts 
were,  of  course,  destroyed  by  Joshua  when  he 
razed  Jericho  to  the  ground.  Long  after,  when 
Hiel  the  Betlielite  rebuilt  Jericho  (1  K.  16  :  34), 
he  did  not  reconstruct  the  aqueduct,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  dependent  on  the  brackish 
waters  of  their  own  fountain,  excepting  for 
the  small  supply  they  might  carry  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Tristram. 

20.  The  “new  cruse”  and  the  “salt”  are 
evidently  chosen  from  a  regard  to  symbolism. 
The  foul  stream  represents  sin,  and  to  cleanse 
it  emblems  of  purity  must  be  taken.  Plence 
the  clean  “  new”  dish,  previously  unused,  and 
thus  untainted  ;  and  the  salt,  naturally  very 
unapt  to  heal  an  unwholesome  stream,  which 
generally  holds  too  much  salt  in  solution,  but 
a  common  scriptural  symbol  of  incorruption. 
B.  C. 

20-22.  The  cruse  and  the  salt  must  be  their 
own  ;  the  act  must  be  his  ;  the  power,  God’s  ; 
he  cast  the  salt  into  the  spring  and  said,  “  Thus 
saitli  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters  ; 
there  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  more  death 
or  barrenness.”  Far  was  it  from  Elisha  to 
challenge  aught  to  himself.  How  careful  is  the 
man  of  God  that  Jericho  shall  know  to  whom 
they  owe  the  blessing,  that  they  may  duly 
return  the  thanks  !  Elisha  professes  lie  can  do 
no  more  of  himself  than  that  salt,  than  that 
cruse  :  only  God  shall  work  by  him,  by  it  ; 
and  whatever  that  Almighty  hand  undertakes 


cannot  fail,  yea  is  already  done.  Neither  doth 
he  say,  “  I  will  heal,”  but  “  I  have  healed.” 
Even  so,  O  God,  if  Thou  cast  into  the  fountain 
of  our  hearts  but  one  cruseful  of  the  salt  of 
Thy  Spirit  we  are  whole  ;  no  thought  can  pass 
between  the  receipt  and  the  remedy.  Bp.  II. 

The  effect  of  the  cure.  There  was  not  to  be 
from  thence  (the  spring)  any  more  death  or 
barrenness.  The  result  of  Elisha’s  word  was 
that  “  the  waters  were  healed  unto  this  day.” 
“  Down  to  the  present  hour  all  travellers  to 
Palestine — Robinson,  Dean  Stanley,  Professor 
Porter — speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  cool, 
sweet,  and  pleasant  waters  of  the  ‘  Fountain 
of  Elisha,  ’  The  soil  is  extensively  cultivated. 
Sugar-yielding  canes  are  plentiful.  Fig-trees 
abound  on  all  sides.”  All  which  things  may 
again  be  interpreted  as  a  parable.  The  Gospel 
is  the  new  cruse,  and  in  it  is  the  healing  salt — 
the  word  of  truth — which,  cast  into  the  diseased 
spring  of  the  human  heart,  heals  and  purifies 
its  waters  ;  yet  is  the  effect  not  wrought  by 
the  natural  action  of  the  truth  apart  from  the 
Divine  and  omnipotent  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  works  through  human  means  yet 
is  Himself  the  efficient  Agent  in  all  conversion. 
The  work  is  of  God,  and  the  effects  are  incalcu¬ 
lable.  “  Old  things  are  passed  away  ;  behold, 
all  things  are  become  new”  (2  Cor.  5  :  17). 
The  most  marvellous  influence  is  exerted  by 
Christianity  on  the  spring,  not  only  of  private, 
but  of  public  and  social  life  ;  and  State  as  well 
as  Church  is  blessed.  Christianity  is  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  peoples — the  source  of  true  national  as 

well  as  of  individual  well-being.  J.  O. - Out 

of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.  Into  the 
heart,  the  fountain  of  evil,  is  to  be  put  that 
grace  of  God  which  alone  can  give  healing  to 
the  soul,  sweetness  and  fruitfulness  to  the  life. 
When  God  thus  quickens  the  spirit  there  is  no 
more  death  or  barrenness.  B. 

How  striking  an  image  is  this  rebuilt  city, 
with  its  unhealed  spring,  of  godless  civiliza¬ 
tions,  founded  on  self-will  and  defiance  of  God’s 
counsel,  often  stately  and  imposing,  yet  end¬ 
ing  in  vanity,  because  no  means  exist  to  cure 
the  spring  of  the  corrupt  human  heart  !  “Of 
republican  Athens,  of  imperial  Rome,  it  might 
well  be  said,  ‘The  city  was  pleasant.’  In 
both  there  was  learning,  genius,  high  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  to  an  extent 
that  has  made  the  Elgin  marbles,  for  example, 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  But  ‘  the  water 
was  naught,  and  the  ground  was  barren,’  be¬ 
cause  there  was  the  absence  of  true  religion. 
No  country  whatever  can  in  the  highest  sense 
prosper  without  it.  ”  T.U.  Howat. - Politics, 
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literature,  .art,  science,  material  civilization,  |  received  God’s  blessing.  The  men  of  Bethel 
will  dwindle  and  decay  unless  a  pure  stream  scoffed,  and  God  returned  to  them  the  judg- 
can  be  made  to  flow  from  the  people’s  heart  ;  ment  of  the  scoffer.  So  is  the  same  message  of 
for  “  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.”  J.  O.  God  from  the  lips  of  the  Gospel  preacher  a 
The  men  of  Jericho  believed  the  prophet  of  savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death, 
God,  and  in  response  to  their  believing  request,  as  it  is  believed  or  rejected.  B. 

Miracle  of  Judgment  at  Bethel. 

2  Kings  2  :  23-25. 

23  And  he  went  up  from  thence  unto  Bcth-el ;  and  as  he  was  going  up  by  the  way,  there  came 
forth  little  children  (or,  yowig  lads)  out  of  the  city,  and  mocked  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Go 

24  up,  thou  bald  head  ;  go  up,  thou  bald  head.  And  he  looked  behind  him  and  saw  them,  and 
cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  there  came  forth  two  she-bears  out  of  the  wood, 

25  and  tare  forty  and  two  children  of  them.  And  he  went  from  thence  to  mount  Carmel,  and 


from  thence  he  returned  to  Samaria. 

23,  21.  A  miracle  of  judgment  at  Bethel. 
This  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  idolatrous 
worship.  Here  also  was  the  leading  school  of 
God’s  prophets,  whereby  alone  the  interests  of 
pure  religion  were  preserved  in  Israel.  But 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  wholly  given  up  to 
their  false  and  iniquitous  worship.  Under  this 
influence  their  children  were  trained  as  scoffers 
at  the  true  God  and  His  prophets.  It  was  the 
natural  result  of  this  training  that  led  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  children  (rather,  young  men )  to  go 
forth  on  Elisha’s  coming  and  shout  their  im¬ 
pious  mockery.  They  expressed  the  spirit  of 
the  parents,  who  rejoiced  to  be  rid  of  Elijah, 
and  would  have  Elisha  also  taken  out  of  their 
way.  Hence  the  cry,  Go  up,  and  the  insulting- 
epithet,  thou  bald  head !  The  curse  of  Elisha 
which  followed  was  spoken  under  a  Divine 
impulse.  As  in  the  miracle  of  mercy  at  Jericho 
it  was  the  Lord  who  inspired  Elisha’s  act  and 
words,  so  here  it  is  the  Lord  who  puts  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  curse  in  the  prophet’s  heart.  And  it  is 
the  Lord  who  Himself  carries  out  His  appointed 
doom.  He  who  elsewhere  uses  fire,  flood, 
pestilence,  or  famine  as  instruments  of  His 
judgments,  here  summons  savage  beasts  to  de¬ 
stroy  these  impious  mockers.  Mocking  the 
Lord’s  messengers  and  misusing  His  prophets 
are  specifically  referred  to  among  the  crying  sins 
of  Israel  (2  Chron.  36  :  16  ;  see  also  Lev.  26  :  21, 
22).  And  this  offence  was  aggravated  here  by 
the  blasphemous  allusion  to  God’s  translation 
of  Elijah.  Richly  deserved,  therefore,  was  this 
terrible  punishment  by  these  youthful  mock¬ 
ers.  Through  them  its  effects  reached  to  their 
parents,  while  it  conveyed  to  the  whole  nation 
a  fearful  warning  against  impiety.  It  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  doom  that  would  surely  follow 
God’s  unheeded  patience  and  long-suffering. 


And  it  furnished  a  needed  authentication  of 
Elisha’s  Divine  mission  as  the  successor  of 
Elijah.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  miracle  of 
judgment  and  the  leprosy  pronounced  on 
Gehazi  are  the  exceptions  among  the  many 
wonders  performed  in  connection  with  Elisha’s 
whole  ministry.  All  the  rest  were  miracles  of 
mercy.  This  one  instance  in  a  long  life  of 
helpful  beneficence  shows,  as  the  Incarnate 
Master  of  Elisha  clearly  intimated,  that  love 
may  flash  with  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  wield 
the  power  of  doom.  B. 

The  prophet  Elisha,  ridiculed  by  a  band  of 
children  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  de¬ 
nounces  against  them  the  malediction  of  God  ; 
immediately  forty-two  of  them  are  torn  by 
bears  that  rush  forth  out  of  the  forest.  This 
event  occurs  at  Bethel,  the  chief  seat  of  idol¬ 
atry  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  taunts 
uttered  by  these  children  against  the  prophet 
of  Jehovah  were,  consequently,  an  outrage 
against  Jehovah  Himself.  Their  sarcasm  is 
even  carried  to  blasphemy  ;  for  when  they  cry 
after  Elisha,  “  Go  up,  thou  bald  head  !”  they 
sneer  at  the  ascension  of  Elijah,  which,  as 
Elisha  had  declared,  had  recently  taken  place  ; 
and  they  urge  the  servant  to  follow,  if  he  can, 
his  master  into  heaven.  The  immediate  pun¬ 
ishment  of  these  children  was  destined  to  warn 
the  entire  nation  of  Samaria  of  the  total  ruin 
which  so  much  impiety  was  about  to  bring 
upon  it.  Godet. 

This  shocking  impiety  toward  the  God  of 
the  holy  prophets  ;  this  inexpressibly  awful 
hardihood  in  joking  thus  upon  the  chariot  and 
horses  of  fire  which  swept  Elijah  up  to  heaven 
— what  shall  we  say  or  think  of  it  ?  We  are 
not  surprised  that  a  Divine  impulse  moved 
Elisha  to  curse  them,  and  that  God  made  them 
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examples  of  swift  and  terrible  retribution. 

II.  C. - The  offence,  involving  as  it  did  a 

blasphemous  insult  upon  one  of  the  Lord’s  most 
signal  acts,  made  a  near  approach  to  what  in 
the  New  Testament  is  called  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  became  the  Lord  to  vindicate 
His  own  honor  among  a  people  governed  by 
sensible  dispensations  of  judgments  and  of 
mercy  ;  and  it  became  Him  to  vindicate  the 
character  and  authority  of  His  anointed 
prophet  at  the  outset  of  his  high  career. 

Kitto . - O  fearful  example  of  Divine  justice  ! 

This  was  not  the  revenge  of  an  angry  prophet : 
it  was  the  punishment  of  a  righteous  Judge. 
God  and  His  seer  look  through  these  children, 
at  the  parents,  at  all  Israel.  He  would  punish 
the  parents’  misnurturing  their  children  to  the 
contemptuous  usage  of  a  prophet,  with  the 
death  of  those  children  whom  they  had  mis- 
tauglit  ;  lie  would  teach  Israel  what  it  was  to 
misuse  a  prophet  ;  and  if  He  would  not  endure 
these  contumelies  unrevenged  in  the  mouths  of 
children,  what  vengeance  was  enough  for  aged 
persecutors  ?  Bp.  II. 

I  take  this  story  as  teaching  us  what  I  think 
we  very  much  need  to  be  taught — viz.,  that  the 
faults  of  our  youth,  and  those  which  are  most 
natural  to  us  at  that  age,  are  not  considered  by 
God  as  trifling.  .  .  .  You  may  hear  grown¬ 
up  people  talk  in  a  laughing  manner  of  the 
faults  which  they  committed  at  school,  of  their 
idleness,  and  their  various  acts  of  mischief,  and 
worse  than  mischief.  And  when  boys  hear 
this,  it  naturally  makes  them  think  it  really 
does  not  matter  much  whether  they  behave 
well  or  ill — they  are  just  as  likely  to  be  re¬ 
spectable  and  amiable  men  hereafter.  .  .  . 
Men  measure  faults  by  the  harm  which  they  do 
in  this  world,  and  not  by  the  harm  which  they 
do  in  unfitting  us  for  the  kingdom  of  God  by 
making  us  unlike  God  and  Christ.  T.  Arnold. 

Children  will  ordinarily  tread  in  the  steps  of 
their  parents.  In  their  hearts  is  reproduced 
the  spirit  that  rules  in  the  household,  either  of 
reverence  or  of  impiety.  Hence  the  fearful 
responsibility  of  parents. 


No  thought  concerning  God’s  character  and 
dealing  is  more  impressive  than  this — IBs  pa¬ 
tience  and  long-suffering !  Everywhere  in  the 
history  it  meets  us.  Here  and  there  only,  as  in 
the  doom  of  the  priests  of  Baal  and  the  children 
of  Bethel,  we  read  of  His  “strange  work’’  of 
judgment  !  But  even  these  would  have  been 
withheld,  if  His  very  mercy  to  the  nation  had 
not  required  them.  They  must  be  warned  in  a 
way  that  they  could  recognize  and  feel.  How 
ought  this  sublime  thought  of  God’s  amazing 
patience  to  exalt  our  estimate  of  His  character, 
and  to  draw  us  nearer  to  His  heart  of  love  and 
mercy  !  Yet  we  know  that  God’s  patience  has 
a  limit  with  every  soul.  If  His  long-suffering, 
active  mercy  be  persistently  unheeded,  it  will 
at  length  give  place  to  His  wrath.  He  that , 
being  often  reproved ,  hardeneth  his  neck ,  shall  sud¬ 
denly  be  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy  !  B. 

25.  From  Bethel  Elisha  goes  to  Carmel  and 
1 returns  to  Samaria.  He  remains  for  a  time  at 
Mount  Carmel,  where  he  had  lived  with 
Elijah.  Here  he  retired  at  this  early  period  of 
his  ministry — and,  we  infer,  frequently  after¬ 
ward — to  recall  previous  impressions,  and  to 
receive  fresh  and  deeper  Divine  influences  from 
quiet  communion  with  God.  He  subsequently 
took  up  his  residence  at  Samaria  until  his 
death.  Unlike  Elijah,  he  lived  in  close  and 
constant  association  with  the  people.  His  min¬ 
istry  was  performed  in  view  of  the  court  and 

the  nation.  B. - Elisha  does  not  imitate  the 

seclusion  of  his  master.  He  “  prefers  from  the 
first  the  companionship  of  men,’’  fixes  his  home 
in  the  capital  of  his  country,  Samaria  ;  is  a 
friendly  counsellor  of  the  king  and  highly  hon¬ 
ored  by  him  ;  his  whole  life,  indeed,  is,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  Elijah,  one  of  ease  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  But,  though  living  “  in  the  world,” 
he  is  not  “of  the  world.”  As  Ewald  says, 
“  In  spite  of  all  the  seductions  to  which  he  was 
abundantly  exposed  through  the  great  consid¬ 
eration  in  which  he  was  held,  he  retained  at 
every  period  of  his  life  the  true  prophetic  sim¬ 
plicity  and  purity,  and  contempt  for  worldly 
wealth  and  advantages.”  Hammond . 


Miraculous  Supply  of  the  Widow’s  Need. 

2  Kings  4  :  1-7. 

1  Now  there  cried  a  certain  woman  of  the  wives  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  unto  Elisha, 
saying,  Thy  servant  my  husband  is  dead  :  and  thou  knowest  that  thy  servant  did  fear  the 

2  Lord  :  and  the  creditor  is  come  to  take  unto  him  my  two  children  to  be  bondmen.  And 
Elisha  said  unto  her,  What  shall  I  do  for  thee  ?  tell  me  ;  what  hast  thou  in  the  house  ?  And 

3  she  said,  Thine  handmaid  hath  not  any  thing  in  the  house,  save  a  pot  of  oil.  Then  he  said. 
Go,  borrow  thee  vessels  abroad  of  all  thy  neighbours,  even  empty  vessels  ;  borrow  not  a  few. 
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4  And  thou  shalt  go  in,  and  shut  the  door  upon  thee  and  upon  thy  sons,  and  pour  out  into  all 
o  those  vessels  ,  and  thou  shalt  set  aside  that  which  is  full.  So  she  went  from  him,  and  shut 
the  door  upon  her  and  upon  her  sons  ;  they  brought  the  vessels  to  her,  and  she  poured  out. 

6  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  vessels  were  full,  that  she  said  unto  her  son,  Bring  me  yet  a 

7  vessel.  And  he  said  unto  her,  There  is  not  a  vessel  more.  And  the  oil  stayed.  Then  she 
came  and  told  the  man  of  God.  And  he  said,  Go,  3ell  the  oil,  and  pay  thy  debt,  and  live 
thou  and  thy  sons  of  the  rest. 


The  icidoio's  oil  increased.  This  simple  and 
touching  story  is  one  of  those  many  narratives 
which  make  the  Bible  a  book  for  every  one, 
and  a  book  for  every-day  life.  The  individual 
is  never  lost  in  the  nation  or  the  race.  The 
Bible  is  partly  a  history  of  nations,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  of  the  Jewish  nation.  But  it  is  much 
more  a  history  of  individuals.  It  is  this  that 
makes  it  such  a  book  of  universal  comfort  and 
instruction.  As  we  read  of  the  men  and  women 
whose  lives  are  recorded  in  it,  we  learn  more 
from  their  faith  and  their  failings,  from  their 
temptations  and  their  victories,  than  we  could 
from  any  abstract  discourses  about  the  benefit 
of  virtue  and  the  evil  of  vice.  We  learn  that 
they  were  men  and  women  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves.  We  learn  that  the  temptations 
they  conquered  we  can  conquer  by  the  help  of 
the  same  Spirit  ;  that  the  trials  they  endured 
we  can  endure  ;  and  that  the  faith  and  holiness 
to  which  they  attained  are  within  our  reach 
also.  Perhaps  we  think  it  hard  to  be  religious 
in  our  business,  in  society,  or  amid  the  cares 
and  worries  of  our  daily  life.  The  Bible  shows 
us  men  and  women  living  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  and  yet  living  so  much  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  presence  of  eternity  that  they  tri¬ 
umphed  over  their  distractions,  and,  while  in 
the  world,  were  not  of  it.  Such  a  glimpse  of 
every-day  life  we  obtain  in  the  narrative  be¬ 
fore  us.  C.  H.  I. 

This  whole  section  reveals  Elisha’s  sympathy 
and  helpfulness,  while  it  conveys  Gospel  pre¬ 
cepts  bearing  upon  practical  human  conduct. 
The  miracles  it  narrates,  like  all  the  miracles 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  were  for  use 
and  instruction,  not  to  produce  mere  wonder¬ 
ment. 

1.  The  request  of  faith  under  circumstances 
of  strait  and  distress.  A  woman  (probably  of 
Samaria,  where  Elisha  lived)  is  the  suppliant — 
a  widow  of  an  humble  but  godly  teacher.  The 
husband  had  been  one  of  a  small  class  of  in¬ 
structed  and  devout  men,  trained  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  schools  founded  by  Samuel  and  con¬ 
tinued  under  succeeding  prophets.  Either  as 
youths  or  men,  and  under  an  impulse  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  they  voluntarily  entered  these 
sacred  seminaries.  But,  whether  as  students 


or  as  graduated  evangelists,  unmarried  or  mar¬ 
ried,  each  one,  like  Paul,  had  an  occupation  by 
which  he  maintained  himself  or  his  household. 
This  man  had  left  a  debt  as  his  only  legacy. 
How  incurred  we  know  not,  but  not,  certainly, 
from  evil  or  blameworthy  conduct.  By  the 
laws  of  all  ancient  nations  children  were 
counted  as  the  property  of  the  parent,  and  so 
reckoned  among  his  assets,  wherewith  his  debts 
could  be  paid.  The  Jewish  law  empowered 
the  creditor  to  hold  a  deceased  creditor’s  chil¬ 
dren  as  bondsmen  for  seven  years.  What  dues 
could  not  be  paid  in  money,  it  required  to  be 
paid  in  such  enforced  service.  This  law  was 
about  to  be  applied  to  the  two  sons  of  this  poor 
widow.  She  had  no  resource  but  her  trust  in 
God.  This  trust  she  shows  by  going  at  once  to 
God’s  acknowledged  prophet.  She  knows  that 
Elisha  is  favored  with  Divine  gifts  for  God’s 
people.  Her  husband  was  God’s  servant,  and 
his  household  is  consecrated  to  God.  And  this 
is  the  ground  of  her  appeal  in  her  great  strait 
and  distress.  Of  God’s  favor  she  seeks  to  be 
availed  at  the  hand  of  His  prophet.  B. 

Of  Ihe  wives  of  tlie  sons  of  the 
prophets.  We  learn  from  this  that  the 
“  sons  of  the  prophets”  were  not  merely,  all  of 
them,  college  students,  but  included  fathers  of 
families,  who  cannot  have  lived  a  cloistered 
life,  but  must  have  had  separate  homes  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Such  persons 
may  still  have  taught  in  the  prophetical 
schools,  as  do  the  married  tutors  and  professors 
of  modern  universities.  The  creditor  is 
come  to  take  my  two  sons  to  he 
bondmen.  In  primitive  communities  men 
borrowed  upon  their  personal  credit,  and  the 
primary  security  for  debt  was  regarded  as 
being  their  own  persons,  the  value  of  their 
labor,  and  that  of  those  dependent  on  them. 
In  Greece  and  Rome,  originally,  as  in  the  He¬ 
brew  community,  borrowers  ordinarily  raised 
money  by  pledging  their  persons,  and,  if  they 
could  not  pay  when  the  debt  became  due,  went 
into  servitude  with  their  children.  The  Mosaic 
law  presupposes  this  state  of  things,  and  per¬ 
mits  its  continuance,  but  in  two  respects  inter¬ 
feres  to  modify  it  :  by  requiring  that  the 
service  exacted  shall  not  be  severe  (Lev.  25  :  43, 
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46),  but  such  as  was  commonly  rendered  by 
hired  servants  (verses  39,  40)  ;  and  by  limiting 
the  period  of  service  to  the  date  of  the  next 
jubilee  year  (verses  40,  41).  In  the  instance 
brought  here  under  our  notice,  it  would  seem 
that  the  creditor  had  not  proceeded  to  claim 
his  rights  until  the  debtor  died,  when  he  en¬ 
forced  them  against  the  man’s  children.  Ham¬ 
mond. 

2-1.  The  answer  of  Elisha.  Instantly  he 
recognizes  and  responds  to  her  faith.  He 
acknowledges  her  claim,  and  at  once  proceeds 
to  satisfy  the  appeal  of  her  need.  A  little  be¬ 
fore  he  had  sternly  repulsed  the  king,  Jehoram, 
in  the  midst  of  his  royal  allies  and  their  com¬ 
bined  hosts,  with  the  question,  What  hare  I  to 
do  with  thee  f  But  now  with  tenderest  sympa¬ 
thy  he  asks  this  lone  and  lowly  widow,  What 
shall  I  do  for  thee t  The  question  expressed  his 
willingness  to  supply  her  want  from  resources 
(not  his  own)  which  he  could  draw  upon  by  a 
signal  and  assured  faith.  Yet  he  seeks  full  in¬ 
formation  before  he  acts.  By  a  second  ques¬ 
tion  he  brings  out  the  completeness  of  her  des¬ 
titution,  and  discovers  a  way  by  which  she  also 
can  be  called  upon  to  do  something  in  self-help. 
Thus  her  faith  and  obedience  will  be  tested  by 
being  called  into  action.  So  (in  a  previous 
chapter)  he  had  bidden  the  thirsting  army  dig 
ditches  for  the  promised  water.  And  so  Christ 
and  His  apostles  always  summoned  those  they 
were  about  to  help  to  some  act  or  some  expecta¬ 
tion  by  ichich  faith  might  be  awakened,  encour¬ 
aged  or  tested.  This  law  of  all  Divine  help, 
that  man  must  in  some  way  co-operate  with 
God  by  desire,  will,  or  deed,  is  expressed  in  its 
highest  form  by  Paul  in  Phil.  2  :  12,  13.  A 
little  oil  in  a  pitcher :  this  is  her  sole  remaining 
treasure.  Assured  that  God  will  multiply  this 
at  his  intercession,  Elisha  bids  the  woman  bor¬ 
row  as  many  empty  vessels  as  she  could  from 
families  that  know  her — i.e.,  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets.  Then  he  directs  her,  with  the  door 
closed  upon  herself  and  her  two  sons,  to  pour 
from  the  small  half -empty  pitcher  into  them  all, 
until  they  are  filled.  B. 

2.  None  can  so  freely  compassionate  the 
hard  terms  of  a  prophet  as  an  Elisha.  He  finds 
that  she  is  not  querulously  impatient ;  ex¬ 
pressing  her  sorrow  without  murmuring  and 
discontentment  ;  making  a  loving  and  honora¬ 
ble  mention  of  that  husband  who  had  left  her 
distressed  ;  readily,  therefore,  doth  he  incline  to 
her  succor  :  “  What  shall  I  do  for  thee  ?  Tell 

me  what  hast  thou  in  the  house  ?”  Bp.  II. - 

God’s  help  takes  its  starting-point  from  what 
we  already  have.  The  widow  had  but  “  one 


pot  of  oil,”  but  this  was  made  the  basis  of  what 
was  to  be  done.  So  Elijah  founded  his  miracle 
on  the  widow  of  Zarephath’s  “  handful  of  meal 
in  a  barrel,  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruse.”  The 
lesson  is  that  what  means  of  help  we  have  are 
to  be  made  use  of  to  the  utmost  before  super¬ 
natural  aid  is  invoked.  J.  O. 

5,  6.  The  obedience  of  faith  and  its  result. 
She  did  what  she  could  and  what  was  com¬ 
manded.  Neither  the  strangeness  of  the  com¬ 
mand  nor  the  seeming  impossibility  of  the 
asserted  consequences  delayed  her  acting.  Nor 
for  a  moment  did  her  faith  waver  while  gath¬ 
ering  the  vessels  or  filling  them  one  by  one 
from  her  own  small  pitcher.  When  her  obedi¬ 
ence  Avas  fully  reAvarded  and  no  empty  vessel 
remained,  then  the  supply  ceased,  but  only  with 
the  pouring.  And  noAv  God  had  greatly  en¬ 
riched  her.  Used  as  the  olive  oil  Avas  for  food, 
for  light,  for  various  ceremonials,  its  value  Avas 
permanent  and  great.  And  it  could  always  be 
readily  exchanged  for  money.  B. 

Divine  love  is  an  eternal  fountain  that  never 
leaves  running  while  a  vessel  is  empty  or  capa¬ 
ble  of  holding  more  ;  and  it  stands  open  to  all 
comers  :  therefore,  come  ;  and  if  ye  have  not 
sufficient  of  your  oavu,  go  and  borroAv  vessels, 
empty  vessels,  not  a  feAv  ;  “  pay  your  debts 
out  of  it,  and  live  on  the  rest”  to  eternity. 

Elisha  Coles. - Our  faith,  our  earnestness 

of  desire,  our  ardor  and  confidence  of  prayer, 
our  faithfulness  of  stewardship  and  strenuous¬ 
ness  of  use,  measure  the  amount  of  the  un¬ 
measured  grace  which  Ave  can  receive.  So 
long  as  our  vessels  are  brought,  the  golden 
oil  does  not  cease  to  flow.  The  more  avc  trust, 
the  more  Ave  can  contain  of  His  gift,  and  the 
more  we  can  contain,  the  more  shall  surely  pos¬ 
sess.  As  Bernard  beautifully  says,  “  He  puts 
the  oil  of  His  mercy  into  the  vase  of  our  trust,” 
and  the  larger  the  vase  the  fuller  the  stream 
which  He  pours  into  it.  As  long  as  Ave  bring 
vessels,  the  blessing  runs,  like  the  oil  into  the 
AvidoAv’s  cruse.  When  we  cease  to  hold  up 
our  emptiness  to  the  fountain,  it  stays.  “  Ye 
have  not,  because  ye  ask  not.”  If  our  Chris¬ 
tian  life  be  shrunken,  and  our  graces  feeble,  it 
is  only  because  we  have  not  gone  to  Him  for 
fresh  supplies.  Little  faith  means  little  grace. 
.  .  .  The  principle  of  the  variation  in  actual 
manifestation  of  the  unvarying  might  of  God 
is  found  in  the  Lord’s  wmrds  :  “  According  to 
your  faith  be  it  unto  you.”  So,  then,  Ave  may 
expect  periods  of  quickened  energy  in  the 
forth-putting  of  the  Divine  power.  And  these 
Avill  correspond  to  and  be  consequent  on  the 
faithful  praj'-ers  of  Christian  men.  See  to  it 
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that  you  keep  the  channels  clear,  that  the  flow 
may  continue  full  and  increase.  A.  M. 

We  see  here  how  exactly  the  oil  matches  the 
capacity  and  number  of  the  vessels  provided. 
According*  to  the  provision  made,  so  was  the 
miraculous  gift.  This  shows  us  the  law  of 
God’s  dealing  with  men’s  souls.  He  gives 
grace,  but  He  gives  it  in  measure.  He  gives 
grace  as  much  as  man  is  ready  to  receive  ;  but 
He  requires  man  to  prepare  vessels  to  receive 
the  grace  He  gives,  and  to  use  and  not  “  leave 
of  it.”  The  oil  was  given  to  be  used;  so  is 
Divine  grace.  If  we  use  what  God  gives  and 
value  it,  he  who  gathers  much  shall  have  noth¬ 
ing  over,  and  he  who  gathers  little  shall  have 

no  lack.  Baring- Gould. - As  the  widow’s  oil 

increased,  not  in  the  vessel,  but  by  pouring- 
out  ;  and  as  the  barley  bread  in  the  Gospel 
multiplied,  not  in  the  whole  loaf,  but  by  break¬ 
ing  and  distributing  ;  and  as  the  grain  bringeth 
increase,  not  when  it  lietli  on  a  heap  in  the  gar¬ 
ner,  but  by  scattering  upon  the  land  ;  so  are 
these  spiritual  graces  best  improved,  not  by 
keeping  them  together,  but  by  distributing 
them  abroad.  The  talent  gatliereth  nothing- 
in  the  napkin,  unless  it  be  rust  and  canker  ; 
but  travelling  in  the  bank,  besides  the  good  it 
doth  as  it  passeth  to  and  fro,  it  ever  returneth 
home  with  increase.  Sanderson. 

No  way  to  honor  God,  no  way  to  win  souls, 
no  way  to  increase  your  own  gifts  and  graces, 
but  to  exercise  them  for  the  good  of  others. 
Grace  is  not  like  to  worldly  vanities  that  di¬ 
minish  by  distribution,  but  like  candles  which 
keep  the  same  light,  though  a  thousand  are 
lighted  by  them.  Grace  is  like  the  widow’s 
oil,  which  multiplied  by  pouring  out ;  and  like 
those  talents  which  doubled  by  employment. 
T.  Brooks. 

7.  Gratitude  expressed  and  counsel  sought. 
The  large  deliverance.  In  few  but  fervent 
words  “  she  told  the  man  of  God.”  And  he, 
who  saw  her  feeling  of  gratitude  and  of 
stewardship,  told  her  first  how  to  discharge  her 
stewardship  by  full  honest  payment  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  debt.  Then  he  intensified  and  made  per¬ 
manent  her  grateful  sense  of  God’s  mercy,  by 
bidding  her  and  her  children  live  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  His  bounty.  Thus  she  received 
more  than  she  had  asked ,  even  all  that  she 
needed.  And  a  better  gift  God  added  in  the 
greatly  quickened  and  strengthened  graces  of 
her  spiritual  life.  As  the  thought  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  of  Christ :  He  laid  large  foundations 
for  the  future  Church  in  the  great  numbers  of 
those  whose  faith  was  wrought  or  strengthened 
in  connection  with  His  beneficent  miracles.  B. 


I  do  not  see  her  run  forth  into  the  street  and 
proclaim  her  store  ;  nor  calling  in  her  neigh¬ 
bors,  whether  to  admire  or  bargain.  I  see  her 
running  to  the  prophet’s  door  and  gratefully 
acknowledging  the  favor,  and  humbly  depend¬ 
ing  on  his  directions  ;  as  not  daring  to  dispose 
of  that  which  was  so  wondrously  given  her 
without  the  advice  of  him  by  whose  powerful 
means  she  had  received  it.  Bp.  II. 

The  element  of  miracle  here  is  very  notable. 
But  the  pledge  of  Divine  help  in  distress  implied 
in  such  a  miracle  remains  to  us,  and  God  will 
honor  every  draft  on  His  promises  made  by 
faith,  basing  itself  on  such  deeds  as  this.  It 
might  almost  be  said  that  there  is  a  multiplying 
power  in  the  Divine  blessing  apart  from  mira¬ 
cle.  The  whole  incident  teaches  us  the  lesson 
of  trusting  God  in  every  time  of  need.  When 
have  the  righteous  been  forsaken,  or  their  seed 
seen  begging  bread  (Ps.  37  :  25)  ?  If  we  can 
trust  in  God  for  temporal  supplies,  much  more 
may  we  for  our  spiritual  supplies  (Phil.  4:19). 

J.  O. - Let  those  who  are  poor  and  in  distress 

be  encouraged  to  trust  God  for  supply  in  the 
way  of  duty.  “  Verily  thou  slialt  be  fed,”  but 
not  feasted.  It  is  true  we  cannot  now  expect 
miracles,  yet  we  may  expect  mercies  if  we 
wait  on  God  and  seek  Him.  Let  widows  par¬ 
ticularly,  and  prophets’  widows  in  a  special 
manner,  depend  upon  Him  to  preserve  them  and 
their  fatherless  children  alive  ;  for  to  them 
He  will  be  a  Husband  and  a  Father.  Let  those 
whom  God  hath  blessed  with  plenty  use  it  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  under  the  direction  of 
His  Word  ;  let  them  do  justly  with  it,  as  this 
widow  did,  and  serve  God  cheerfully  in  the  use 
of  it ;  and,  as  Elisha,  be  ready  to  do  good  to 
those  that  need  them — be  eyes  to  the  blind  and 
feet  to  the  lame.  H. 

Rich  suggestions  of  Gospel  truth ,  precept  and 
promise  abound  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
miracles,  each  of  which  is  only  an  acted  par¬ 
able.  In  this  one  we  find  many  golden  texts. 

1.  “Be  care-full  (or  anxious)  for  nothing,  but 
in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication  with 
thanksgiving,  make  known  your  requests  unto 
God.”  “Casting  all  your  care  upon  Him.” 
And  by  abundant  similar  invitations  are  we  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  our  trouble,  whatever  it  be, 
to  God — iu  Him  to  find  assured  relief. 

2.  “  What  shall  ldo  for  thee,”  is  the  Question 
of  all  true  Christian  helpfulness.  Coming  from 
the  heart,  it  is  always  seconded  by  the  hand  in 
appropriate  deeds  or  gifts.  Genuine  sympathy 
is  active,  expressing  itself  in  earnest  interces¬ 
sion  with  the  Divine  Helper  if  it  can  do  no 
more. 
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3.  He  who  supplied  Israel  in  the  desert  with 
bread  from  heaven  and  water  from  the  rock, 
who  multiplied  the  meal  and  oil  for  two  poor 
widows,  still  “  giveth  all  their  meat  in  due  sea¬ 
son.”  And  by  the  same  Divine  power  out  of 
the  same  infinite  resources,  though  now  through 
the  familiar  miracle  of  fruitage  from  the 
warmed  and  moistened  earth. 

4.  Not  only  in  “  man’s  extremity”  does  God 
find  His  “  opportunity.”  The  promise  that 
“  the  Lord  will  provide”  equally  applies  and 
needs  to  be  realized  by  men  in  their  times  of 
fulness.  It  were  well  if  then  too  they  found 
opportunity  for  grateful  looking  and  resting 
upon  God. 

5.  Borrow  not  a  few  vessels  !  Large  expecta¬ 
tion  brings  abundant  provision.  Large  asking 
is  the  condition,  as  it  has  the  promise,  of  boun¬ 
tiful  supply.  And  it  honors  God’s  royalty  in 
giving.  He  gives  exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  ice  ask  or  think  ! 

6.  In  His  providence  and  grace  alike  ice  are 
workers  together  with  God.  The  increase  of 
what  we  have  comes  not  without  our  own  act 
concurring  with  His  interposition.  By  the 
woman's  pouring  the  vessels  were  filled.  So  are 
we  bidden  to  “  work  out  our  own  salvation,” 
if  we  would  have  “  God  work  in  us”  all  pre¬ 
cious  results  of  holy  character  and  happy  ex¬ 
perience. 


7.  Render  unto  all  their  dues :  owe  no  man 
anything.  Honor,  in  its  high,  true  sense,  as 
well  as  conscience,  accepts  this  Gospel  law.  In 
a  just  and  lofty  meaning  of  the  terms,  it  is  true 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Even  the  poor 
must  be  honest  and  pay  their  debts — poor  men, 
poor  ministers,  and  poor  churches.  The  daily 
bread  we  ask  of  God  must  be  honestly  ours,  or 
our  prayer  is  a  mockery  and  is  unheal’d  of  Him. 

8.  Grace,  like  the  widow’s  oil,  is  the  super¬ 
natural  free  gift  of  God,  and  avails  to  pay  all  the 
soul’s  debt.  More  even  than  this,  it  provides 
for  every  spiritual  need  of  this  life  ;  beautify¬ 
ing,  nourishing,  healing  the  soul,  and  lighting 
its  pathway  until  it  enters  into  glory.  And, 
according  to  the  Divine  assurances,  “  God  is 
able  to  make  all  grace  abound.”  Add  now  the 
entire  expression  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  learn 
the  reason  of  this  abounding  grace  given  :  that 
it  may  be  used  for  the  glory  of  God.  No  word 
even  of  Paul  surpasses  this  wonderful  succes¬ 
sion  of  unlimited  superlatives.  None  is  fraught 
with  deeper,  richer  meaning  of  promise  and 
counsel  concerning  the  abundance  and  the  right 
use  of  grace.  Read  thoughtfully  and  ponder 
each  word  of  this  royal  cumulative  utterance  of 
the  Divine  Spirit :  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace 
abound  toward,  you,  that  ye,  always  having  all 
sufficiency  in  all  things,  may  abound  to  every  good 
work !  B. 


The  Shunammite’s  Son  Restored  to  Life. 

2  Kings  4  :  8-37. 

8  And  it  fell  on  a  day,  that  Elisha  passed  to  Shunem,  where  was  a  great  woman  ;  and  she 
constrained  him  to  eat  bread.  And  so  it  was,  that  as  oft  as  he  passed  by,  he  turned  in 

9  thither  to  eat  bread.  And  she  said  unto  her  husband,  Behold  now,  I  perceive  that  this  is  an 

10  holy  man  of  God,  which  passeth  by  us  continually.  Let  us  make,  I  pray  thee,  a  little 
chamber  on  the  wall  ;  and  let  us  set  for  him  there  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a 

11  candlestick  :  and  it  shall  be,  when  he  cometli  to  us,  that  he  shall  turn  in  thither.  And  it 

12  fell  on  a  day,  that  he  came  thither,  and  he  turned  into  the  chamber  and  lay  there.  And  he 
said  to  Gehazi  his  servant,  Call  this  Shunammite.  And  when  he  had  called  her,  she  stood 

13  before  him.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Say  now  unto  her,  Behold,  thou  hast  been  careful  for 
us  with  all  this  care  ;  what  is  to  be  done  for  thee  ?  wouldest  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  king, 

14  or  to  the  captain  of  the  host  ?  And  she  answered,  I  dwell  among  mine  own  people.  And 
he  said,  What  then  is  to  be  done  for  her  ?  And  Gehazi  answered,  Verily  she  hath  no  son, 

15  and  her  husband  is  old.  And  he  said,  Call  her.  And  when  he  had  called  her,  she  stood 

16  in  the  door.  And  he  said,  At  this  season,  when  the  time  cometh  round,  thou  shalt  embrace 

17  a  son.  And  she  said,  Nay,  my  lord,  thou  man  of  God,  do  not  lie  unto  thine  handmaid.  And 
the  woman  conceived,  and  bare  a  son  at  that  season,  when  the  time  came  round,  as  Elisha 

18  had  said  unto  her.  And  when  the  child  was  grown,  it  fell  on  a  day,  that  he  went  out  to  his 

19  father  to  the  reapers.  And  he  said  unto  his  father,  My  head,  my  head.  And  he  said  to  his 

20  servant,  Carry  him  to  his  mother.  And  when  he  had  taken  him,  and  brought  him  to  his 

21  mother,  he  sat  on  her  knees  till  noon,  and  then  died.  And  she  went  up,  and  laid  him  on  the 

22  bed  of  the  man  of  God,  and  shut  the  door  upon  him,  and  went  out.  And  she  called  unto  her 
husband,  and  said,  Send  me,  I  pray  thee,  one  of  the  servants,  and  one  of  the  asses,  that  I 
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23  may  run  to  the  man  of  God,  and  come  again.  And  lie  said,  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him 

24  to-day  ?  it  is  neither  new  moon  nor  sabbath.  And  she  said,  It  shall  be  well.  Then  she 
saddled  an  ass,  and  said  to  her  servant,  Drive,  and  go  forward  ;  slacken  me  not  the  riding, 

25  except  I  bid  thee.  So  she  went,  and  came  unto  the  man  of  God  to  mount  Carmel.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  the  man  of  God  saw  her  afar  off,  that  he  said  to  Geliazi  his  servant, 

26  Behold,  yonder  is  the  Sliunammite  :  run,  I  pray  thee,  now  to  meet  her,  and  say  unto  her,  Is 

27  it  well  with  thee  ?  is  it  well  with  thy  husband  ?  is  it  well  with  the  child  ?  And  she 
answered,  It  is  well.  And  when  she  came  to  the  man  of  God  to  the  hill,  she  caught  hold  of 
his  feet.  And  Gehazi  came  near  to  thrust  her  away  ;  but  the  man  of  God  said,  Let  her 
alone  :  for  her  soul  is  vexed  within  her  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  hid  it  from  me,  and  hath  not 

28  told  me.  Then  she  said,  Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my  lord  ?  did  I  not  say,  Do  not  deceive  me  ? 

29  Then  he  said  to  Gehazi,  Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  take  my  staff  in  thine  hand,  and  go  thy 
way  :  if  thou  meet  any  man,  salute  him  not ;  and  if  any  salute  thee,  answer  him  not  again  : 

30  and  lay  my  staff  upon  the  face  of  the  child.  And  the  mother  of  the  child  said,  As  the  Lord 

31  livetli,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee.  And  he  arose,  and  followed  her.  And 
Gehazi  passed  on  before  them,  and  laid  the  staff  upon  the  face  of  the  child  ;  but  there  was 
neither  voice,  nor  hearing.  Wherefore  he  returned  to  meet  him,  and  told  him,  saying,  The 

32  child  is  not  awaked.  And  when  Elisha  was  come  into  the  house,  behold,  the  child  was  dead, 

33  and  laid  upon  his  bed.  He  went  in  therefore,  and  shut  the  door  upon  them  twain,  and  prayed 

34  unto  the  Lord.  And  he  went  up,  and  lay  upon  the  child,  and  put  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth, 
and  his  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  upon  his  hands  :  and  he  stretched  himself  upon 

35  him  ;  and  the  flesh  of  the  child  waxed  warm.  Then  he  returned,  and  walked  in  the  house 
once  to  and  fro  ;  and  went  up,  and  stretched  himself  upon  him  :  and  the  child  sneezed  seven 

36  times,  and  the  child  opened  his  eyes.  And  he  called  Gehazi,  and  said,  Call  this  Sliunam- 

37  mite.  So  he  called  her.  And  when  she  was  come  in  unto  him,  he  said,  Take  up  thy  son. 
Then  she  went  in,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  and  bowed  herself  to  the  ground  ;  and  she  took  up 
her  son,  and  went  out. 


8-17.  Elisha’s  ordinary  ministry  consisted 
in  the  oversight  of  the  prophetical  schools,  and 
in  personal  instruction  and  helpfulness  in  be¬ 
half  of  those  who  still  acknowledged  Jehovah. 
Although  living  in  Samaria,  he  seems  often  to 
have  visited  Elijah’s  old  retreat  at  Carmel, 
there  to  obtain  the  same  needed  blessing  of 
quiet  thoughtfulness  and  devotion.  The  city 
Shunem  lay  upon  the  road  he  usually  traversed, 
between  Samaria  and  Carmel.  In  this  city  was 
a  woman  of  comparative  distinction  and  wealth, 
who  was  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God.  This 
woman,  at  first  recognizing  Elisha  as  a  prophet 
of  Jehovah,  invites  him  to  come  in  for  passing 
refreshment  and  rest.  Then,  receiving  spirit¬ 
ual  cheer  and  help  from  his  devout  and  genial 
spirit,  she  desires  more  of  his  presence,  that  she 
may  receive  more  of  God’s  blessing  upon  her 
household.  Her  husband  gladly  concurring,  a 
chamber  is  specially  prepared  for  Elisha’s  use, 
that  he  may  make  the  house  bis  home  as  often 
and  as  long  as  he  will.  Through  Elisha’s  grati¬ 
tude,  she  who  thus  received  God’s  prophet, 
received  a  prophet's  reward  (Matt.  10  :  41).  At 
his  intercession,  God  gives  the  childless  woman 
a  son,  and  for  some  years  permitted  her  to  lav¬ 
ish  a  mother’s  affection  upon  the  child.  B. 

8.  Three  miles  north  of  Jezreel,  by  the  south¬ 
west  edge  of  Little  Hermon,  was  Shunem— the 


modern  Solam.  Here,  at  the  house  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  family,  the  prophet  Elisha  was  en¬ 
tertained,  from  time  to  time,  in  his  goings  past 
the  place,  with  generous  hospitality  ;  and  here 
he  restored  to  life  the  only  child  of  the  house¬ 
hold — the  child  of  promise — who  had  died  of  a 
sunstroke  received  in  the  harvest  field.  The 
prophet,  at  the  time  of  the  child’s  death,  was  at 
Mount  Carmel,  no  doubt  near  the  scene  of  his 
predecessor’s  great  triumph  over  the  false 
prophets.  The  distance  from  Shunem  was 
about  twelve  miles.  1ST.  C.  B. 

8,  9.  They  are  not  rendered  selfish  or  worldly 
minded  by  their  prosperity.  They  feel  and  ad¬ 
mit  the  claims  of  religion  upon  them.  In 
Elisha  they  recognize  a  “  man  of  God  first, 
it  would  seem,  officially.  As  the  official  repre¬ 
sentative  to  them  of  the  Most  High,  they  re¬ 
gard  him  as  entitled  to  kindness  and  hospital¬ 
ity.  They  press  upon  him  their  good  offices,  and 
insist  on  his  taking  his  meals  with  them,  “  con¬ 
strain  him  to  eat  bread”  (verse  8).  When  by 
degrees  they  have  become  acquainted  with  his 
character,  they  recognize  in  him  something 
more — they  “  perceive  that  he  is  a  holy  man  of 
God”  (verse  9).  Like  is  perceived  by  like.  It 
takes  some  holiness  to  perceive  and  recognize 
holiness.  And  the  perception  raises  a  desire 
for  greater  intimacy.  Like  desires  like.  It 
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will  be  a  blessed  thing  if  they  can  persuade  the 
prophet,  not  merely  to  take  an  occasional  meal 
in  their  house,  but  to  be  an  occasional  inmate 
— to  rest  there,  to  sleep  there.  So  the  woman 
proposes  to  her  husband  to  build  the  prophet  a 
sleeping-chamber  ;  and  he  readily  consents. 
Hammond. 

Man  of  Clod.  A  striking  title  to  give  to 
a  human  being,  and  a  very  grand  one.  And 
yet  is  not  this  the  title  which  every  man  should 
be  able  to  adopt  and  proud  to  bear  ?  We  all 
come  from  His  creating  hand.  We  live  on  His 
beneficence.  We  are  subject  to  His  provi¬ 
dence.  A  great  many  different  kinds  of  life 
men  can  live  on  the  earth,  lower  and  higher, 
but  there  is  only  one  best  life — that  which  a 
man  may  live  in  God.  A  man  of  God  should 
be  proud  of  his  title.  Other  men  are  proud  of 
theirs — the  man  of  the  world,  the  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  the  statesman,  the  man  of  honor.  The 
man  of  God  should  never  be  ashamed  of  his 
name,  if  only  he  has  the  right  to  bear  it.  A. 
Raleigh. 

The  life  of  men  forgiven  and  the  life  of  men 
attached,  the  life  of  men  devoted  and  the  life 
of  men  expectant  may  be  represented  as  the 
life  of  godliness  wTrouglit  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  all  believing  people.  And  this 
life  of  godliness  throws  round  a  man  a  holy  un¬ 
selfishness,  invests  him  with  a  beautiful  charity, 
develops  in  him  a  pure  consecration  of  thought 
and  life,  so  that  by  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  him  there  is  consciously  felt,  by  all 
around  him,  the  fragrance  of  an  undemonstra¬ 
tive  yet  irresistible  sanctity,  that  mighty  power 
instilling  mighty  principles  in  all  he  does,  that 
mysterious  atmosphere  in  which  every  man 
breathing  finds  something  of  the  instinct  of  a 
better  life,  and  all  are  prepared  to  say,  concern¬ 
ing  the  consistent  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  “  Truly  this  is  a  holy  man  of  God  that 
passeth  by  us  continually.”  Richardson. 

10.  And  It  shall  be,  when  he  com- 
clh  to  ns,  that  he  shall  turn  in 
thither.  In  the  intervals  between  his  active 
ministrations,  a  prophet  would  naturally  desire 
quiet  retirement,  security  from  interruption. 
He  would  need  to  reflect,  to  meditate,  to  pray, 
perhaps  to  write.  The  Shunammite’s  proposal 
shows  not  only  kindness,  but  thoughtfulness 

and  appreciation.  Hammond. - A  chamber 

was  fitted  up  on  the  wall  for  Elisha’s  private 
use,  and  there  he  abode,  and  could  feel  at  home, 
whenever  he  passed  that  way.  How  beautiful 
the  large  and  unstinted  generosity,  the  wise  fore¬ 
thought,  the  warm  consideration  for  another’s 
comfort,  displayed  in  this  incident  !  This  wise 


and  unselfish  use  of  wealth  is  the  true  secret  of 
obtaining  enjoyment  out  of  it.  J.  O. 

12.  He  said  to  Geliazi  lii*  servant. 

Gehazi  is  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 
this  narrative  of  the  Shunammite  (verse  12),  of 
which  he  subsequently  gave  an  account  to  the 
king  (2  K.  8:4,  5) ;  besides  this,  he  is  only 
once  spoken  of  in  his  deceit  practised  upon 
Naaman  and  its  penalty.  He  was  the  attend¬ 
ant  upon  Elisha,  as  Elisha  himself  had  been 
upon  Elijah,  and  Baruch  was  upon  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  36  :  4).  He  may  have  been  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophets,  whom  Elisha  here  en¬ 
trusts  with  a  sacred  function,  and  who,  he  may 
have  hoped,  would  both  be  a  valuable  assistant 
to  him  in  his  work  and  continue  it  after  he  was 
taken  away.  W.  H.  G. 

13.  I  <1  well  anions  mine  own 
people.  As  if  she  said,  “  The  courtesy  is  not 
small  in  itself,  but  not  useful  to  me.  I  live 
here  quietly,  in  a  contented  obscurity.  I  have 
neither  fears  nor  ambitions.  My  neighbors  are 
my  friends.”  If  the  world  afford  any  perfect 
contentment,  it  is  in  a  middle  estate  ;  equally 
distant  from  penury,  from  excess  ;  it  is  in  a 
calm  freedom,  a  secure  tranquillity,  a  sweet 
fruition  of  ourselves,  of  ours.  Bp.  II. 

This  is  indeed,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term, 
a  contented  woman,  whom  we  here,  under  the 
reign  of  King  Joram,  meet  in  hospitable  Sliu- 
nem,  as  the  childless  hostess  of  God’s  holy 
prophet.  That  which  lias  been  bestowed  on 
her  she  does  not  despise  ;  calmly  and  peace¬ 
fully  her  days  glide  on  in  the  midst  of  her 
people.  To  Elisha  she  has  offered  all  that  her 
house  affords  ;  but  has  nothing  to  ask  from 
him,  even  when  he  puts  words  in  her  mouth. 

Van  0. - She  said — and  the  words  indicate 

the  power  which,  even  under  that  earlier  dis¬ 
pensation,  God’s  grace  had  gained  in  her  heart 
— “  I  dwell  among  mine  own  people  words 
worthy  of  a  psalmist,  worthy  of  an  apostle, 
worthy  of  him  who  sung,  “  The  lines  are  fallen 
unto  me  in  pleasant  places  ;  yea,  I  have  a 
goodly  heritage,”  and  of  him  who  wrote,  “  I 
have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  there¬ 
with  to  be  content.”  Oh,  that  in  an  age  when 
men  run  to  and  fro  in  restless  quest  of  some¬ 
thing  which  at  present  they  have  not,  we  could 
all  re-echo  her  sentiment,  and  take  it  up  into  our 
mouths  with  sincerity  :  “  I  dwell  among  mine 
own  people.”  “  In  my  present  home  I  desire 
to  abide,  till  I  exchange  it  for  a  better  and  an 
eternal  one  !”  E.  M.  G. 

1  <».  Like  Sarah,  the  woman  was  incredulous  ; 
she  could  not  believe  the  good  tidings,  and 
thought  the  prophet  was  only  raising  hopes  to 
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disappoint  them.  Her  words,  “  Do  not  lie  unto 
tliy  servant,”  are  less  harsh  in  the  original, 
being  merely  equivalent  to  the  “  Do  not  deceive 
me”  of  verse  28.  Hammond. 

I  §-21.  The  child's  death  from  sunstroke. 
God  is  about  to  test  her  faith  as  He  had  be¬ 
fore  tested  that  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath. 
This  He  did,  as  He  ever  does,  that  her  faith 
might  be  exercised,  confirmed,  strengthened  and 
rewarded.  Therefore  this  child  of  promise  and 
of  prayer,  given  in  love,  and  rejoiced  over  with 
grateful  affection,  was  stricken  with  death  in 
her  enfolding  arms.  Without  one  act  of 
preparation  for  burial,  laying  the  dead  boy 
upon  Elisha’s  own  bed,  she  hastens  to  lay  her 
burden  upon  the  prophet’s  heart.  Faith  there 
Avas — wonderfully  simple  and  strong — in  all  her 
quiet  and  firm,  uncomplaining  yet  energetic 
acting.  She  trusted  Elisha  and  Elisha’s  God.  Her 
acts  were  a  prayer,  and  an  expectation  of  answer 
that  would  in  some  way  meet  her  sore  needs. 

22-24.  Message  to  her  husband  and  his  reply. 
She  asked  that  he  would  send  an  ass  upon 
which  she  might  ride  to  Carmel,  and  a  young 
man  to  lead  or  drive  the  animal  (as  is  now  cus¬ 
tomary  in  the  East).  The  distance  was  upward 
of  twelve  miles.  She  assigned  no  reason  for 
her  request,  and  the  husband  supposed  that  her 
purpose  referred  to  religious  instruction  or 
counsel  from  the  prophet.  “  It  is  neither  new 
moon  nor  Sabbath,”  he  said,  thus  showing  that 
these  religious  festivals  Avere  still  honored  by 
devout  Israelites.  But  satisfying  him  with  a 
general  reply,  she  persisted  in  seeking  the 
prophet,  and  bade  the  servant  to  make  all  speed 
upon  the  way.  B. 

The  husband’s  surprised  question,  “  Where¬ 
fore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to-day  ?  it  is  neither 
neAv  moon  nor  Sabbath,”  sIioavs  that  it  Avas 
Elisha’s  custom  to  hold  religious  assemblies  on 
the  Sabbath  days,  to  which  the  godly  in  Israel 
resorted.  This  is  an  interesting  side  light  on 
the  practice  of  the  time.  Weekly  assemblies 
Avere  not  provided  for  in  the  law  ;  but  where 
love  to  God  is  in  the  heart,  it  needs  no  laAV  to 
bring  believers  together.  J.  O. 

23.  It  is  specially  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  sensed  the  people  of  the 
northern  kingdom  as  a  substitute  for  the  legiti¬ 
mate  sanctuary.  From  verse  28  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  pious  betook  themselves,  on  the 
neAv  moons  and  Sabbaths,  to  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  ;  nay,  from  the  mention  of  the  offering 
of  first  fruits  of  barley  loaves  and  new  corn 
(verse  42),  it  may  be  presumed  that  there  Avere 
some  avIio  brought  to  the  prophets  the  dues  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  laAV  (for  the  sanctuary).  O. 


25-2§.  What  transpired  before  and  at  the 
interview  on  Carmel.  Thither  she  had  hastily 
ridden,  avcII  knowing  where  to  find  Elisha.  At 
a  distance  she  is  recognized  by  the  prophet. 
From  her  coming,  and  in  haste,  he  infers  some 
calamity  in  her  household.  In  instant  sympa¬ 
thy  he  bids  his  servant  to  run  and  meet  her, 
with  the  inquiry  if  all  is  avcII.  The  faith  that 
has  nerved  her  still  holds  out  as  she  ansAvers 
Gehazi,  Well!  Yet  she  slacks  not  her  speed 
until  she  has  ascended  the  hill,  and  reached  the 
spot  where  the  anxious  prophet  has  Avaited. 
Then  her  troubled  soul  finds  its  expression  only 
by  clasping  the  feet  of  Elisha.  When  Gehazi 
Avould  have  removed  her,  the  master  forbade 
him  ;  for  well  Elisha  read  her  sore  grief, 
though  he  kneAv  not  its  cause.  In  tAvo  terse, 
touching  questions,  she  exposes  the  core  of  her 
sorroAV.  They  conveyed  an  appeal,  not  a  re¬ 
proach,  to  Elisha.  “  Not  from  my  asking  was 
God’s  gift  of  the  child  !  Thou  wilt  not  let  the 
gift  be  taken  thus  prematurely,  and  so  utterly 
destroy  the  hope  that  thou,  all  unsolicited,  hast 
awakened  in  these  brief  years  of  joy  and 
love  !”  B. 

This  mourner  took  her  trouble  to  the  right 
place.  She  found  Avords  Avhich  in  form  Avere 
words  of  expostulation:  “Did  I  desire  a  son 
of  my  lord  ?  did  I  not  say,  Do  not  deceive 
me  ?”  In  reality  she  was  recalling  to  the 
prophet  that  it  Avas  his  oavu  Avord  which  had 
promised  her  this  child.  She  Avas  telling  him 
in  effect  that  the  child  was  dead,  and  suppli¬ 
cating  his  help  to  prevent  his  original  promise 
being  completely  cancelled.  God  is  pleased 
that  we  should  plead  His  promises  with  Him. 
He  bids  us  “  put  Him  in  remembrance.”  J.  O. 

Hoav  many  a  sad  heart  is  to-day  tempted  to 
raise  this  cry  of  anguish  !  And  how  patient  is 
Elisha  with  wild  Avords,  and  Iioav  he  discerns, 
beneath  the  apparent  rough  reproach,  the  mis¬ 
ery  which  it  implies  and  the  petition  which  it 
veils  !  Elisha’s  Lord  is  no  less  tender  in  His 
judgment  of  our  hasty,  whirlwind  words, 
when  our  hearts  are  sore  ;  and  if  only  Ave  speak 
them  to  Him  and  cling  to  His  feet,  lie  trans¬ 
lates  them  into  the  petitions  which  they  mean, 
and  is  swift  to  answer  the  meaning  and  pass 
by  the  sound  of  our  bitter  cry.  A.  M. 

29-31.  The  mission  of  Gehazi  with  Elisha's 
staff,  and  its  failure.  What  the  prophet  in¬ 
tended  or  expected  from  the  laying  of  his  staff 
upon  the  face  of  the  dead  child  we  do  not 
knoAV.  No  reasonable  conjecture  has  been 
framed  concerning  it.  The  extreme  haste  lie  en¬ 
joined  upon  Gehazi  seems  to  suggest  his  hope 
that  life  was  not  wholly  gone,  and  that  it  might 
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be  recalled  through  this  applied  official  sym¬ 
bol.  But,  ignorant  as  we  are  of  Elisha’s  pur¬ 
pose,  the  act  itself  with  its  utter  failure  con¬ 
veys  this  lesson  :  That  mere  outward  instru¬ 
mentalities  are  not  honored  of  God.  Even  in 
miracle  working,  and  assuredly  in  all  spiritual 
ministry,  only  a  personal  agent  inspired  loith 
faith  and  exercising  that  faith  in  prayer  is  used 
by  God  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  gracious 
life-giving  purposes.  The  child  continued  in¬ 
sensible  to  Geliazi’s  call,  after  the  laying  of  the 
staff  upon  his  face.  The  servant  therefore  re¬ 
turns  to  meet  his  master,  who,  with  the  trust¬ 
ing  mother,  was  hastening  back  to  Sliunem. 
“  The  child  is  not  awakened,”  he  said.  B. 

30.  Apparently  the  woman  supposed  that 
Elisha  intended  to  do  nothing  more,  but  trust 
the  child’s  recovery  to  such  virtue  as  might  in¬ 
here  in  his  staff.  But  her  own  resolution  was 
long  ago  taken — she  would  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  bringing  the  prophet  face  to 
face  with  her  dead  child.  She  “  will  not 
leave”  him  till  he  consents  to  accompany  her 
to  her  home.  And  lie  arose,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  lier;  as,  no  doubt,  he  had  intended 
from  the  first.  Hammond. 

O  strong  faith  of  the  Shunammite,  that  could 
not  be  discouraged  with  the  seizure  and  contin¬ 
uance  of  death  ;  raising  up  her  heart  still  to  an 
expectation  of  that  life,  which  to  the  eyes  of 
nature  had  been  impossible,  irrevocable  !  O 
infinite  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  that  would 
not  suffer  such  faith  to  be  frustrate  ;  that 
would  rather  reverse  the  laws  of  nature  in  re¬ 
turning  a  guest  from  heaven,  and  raising  a 
corpse  from  death,  than  the  confidence  of  a  be¬ 
lieving  heart  should  be  disappointed  !  Bp.  II. 

31.  Although  on  some  occasions  it  has 
pleased  God  to  allow  miracles  to  be  wrought 
by  the  instrumentality  of  lifeless  objects,  as 
when  Elisha’s  bones  resuscitated  a  dead  man, 
and  when  virtue  went  out  from  the  hem  of  our 
Lord’s  garment,  and  still  more  remarkably, 
when  “  handkerchiefs  or  aprons  from  the  body 
of  Paul  were  brought  unto  the  sick,  and  the 
diseases  departed  from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits 
were  cast  out  of  them  yet  the  instances  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  rare,  and  form  excep¬ 
tions  to  what  may  be  called  the  usual  Divine 
economy  of  miracles.  Miracles  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  attached  in  Scripture  to  intense  unwaver¬ 
ing  faith — faith,  sometimes,  in  those  that  are 
the  objects  of  them,  almost  always  in  those 
that  are  the  workers  of  them.  The  present  case 
was  not  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
the  circumstances  not  calling  for  an  exception. 
The  power  of  faith  was  to  be  shown  forth  once 


more  in  Elisha,  as  not  long  previously  in  Elijah 
(1  K.  17  :  19-23)  ;  and  Israel  was  to  be  taught, 
by  a  second  marvellous  example,  how  much  the 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  faithful  and 
righteous  man  avails  with  the  Most  High. 
Hammond. 

32-35,  The  dead  child  restored  to  life  at 
Elisha's  intercession.  A  careful  comparison  of 
this  narrative  with  that  of  Elijah’s  (1  K. 
17  :  19-22)  is  greatly  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  Like  Elijah,  Elisha  shuts  himself  in  his 
own  room,  with  the  lifeless  body  and  with 
God.  Like  Elijah,  he  first  cries  to  the  Lord. 
Then,  like  his  old  teacher,  he  stretches  himself 
upon  the  child,  if  possible  that  his  body  might 
impart  warmth  to  the  cold  body.  “  And  the 
flesh  of  the  child  waxed  warm.”  But  there 
needs  yet  more  of  importunity  before  full  con¬ 
sciousness  is  restored.  This  Elisha  utters,  as 
he  walks  to  and  fro  with  intensely  stirred 
spirit.  ‘  ‘  He  continues  and  struggles  in  prayer. 
The  Lord  does  not  allow  great  deeds  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  without  battles  and  struggles,  labor 
and  perseverance”  ( Bahr ).  Then  he  returns 
again  to  repeat  the  s}rmbolic  act  by  which  he 
expressed  his  yearning  to  aid  in  bringing  back 
a  full  life.  And  God  responded  to  his  prayer 
of  faith  and  its  accompanying  act  of  helpful 
desire.  The  child  is  awaked  !  B. 

34.  When  that  one  uniting  force  in  human 
society — love  built  upon  confidence — is  diverted 
from  the  poor  finite  creatures,  and  transferred 
from  one  another  to  Him,  then  His  infinite  en¬ 
ergy,  which  is  ever  around  us,  whether  we 
know  it  and  open  our  hearts  to  it  or  no,  flows 
into  our  being,  and  becomes  an  indwelling 
guest  which  fills  our  souls.  They  that  love  are 
one.  “  He  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one 
Spirit.”  And  as  the  prophet  in  the  wonderful 
old  story  laid  himself  down  on  the  dead  child, 
hand  to  hand,  mouth  to  mouth,  lip  to  lip,  and 
heart  to  heart,  that  the  throbbing  heart  might 
move  the  pulses,  and  the  warmth  might  steal 
into  the  dull,  cold  frame,  so,  but  with  a  con¬ 
tact  closer,  more  real,  more  all  embracing  as  is 
the  difference  between  man  and  God,  between 
spirit  and  flesh,  Christ  lays  His  life  to  our 
death,  and  in  Him  we  too  live  and  move.  In 
Him  we  are  quickened  together  and  raised  up 
together.  Christ’s  dwelling  in  us,  and  we  in 
Him,  is  the  secret  and  the  condition  of  all  our 
spiritual  life.  A.  M. 

38,  37.  The  child  delivered  to  the  grateful , 
happy  mother.  With  heart  too  full  for  words, 
reverently  and  gratefully  she  falls  at  the  proph¬ 
et’s  feet ;  thus  expressing  her  acknowledgments 
to  Him  who  had  given  her  child  back  from 
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death.  With  her  faith  thus  marvellously  con¬ 
firmed  and  rewarded,  her  twice  given  son  hence¬ 
forth  becomes  a  bond  to  hold  her  heart  closely 
to  the  gracious  Jehovah.  B. 

How  beautiful  are  the  quiet  words,  “  Take 
up  thy  son”  !  She  has  no  words  ;  but,  for  all 
answer,  comes  close  to  him  (there  is  no  “  in”  in 
verse  37),  and  once  again,  but  with  what  differ¬ 
ent  feelings,  clasps  his  feet.  The  story  draws 
a  curtain  over  that  meeting  in  the  prophet’s 
chamber.  Sad  hearts,  who  have  vainly  longed 
for  such  a  moment,  can  fancy  the  rapture. 
But  the  day  will  come,  not  here,  but  in  the 
upper  chamber,  when  parted  ones  shall  clasp 
each  other  again  ;  and  many  a  mourner  shall 
hear  Jesus  say  from  the  throne  what  He  once 
said  from  the  cross,  “  Woman,  behold  thy  son  ; 
son,  behold  thy  mother.”  A.  M. 

How  true  an  heir  is  Elisha  of  his  master  ;  not 
in  his  graces  only,  but  in  his  actions  !  Both  of 
them  divided  the  waters  of  Jordan  ;  the  one  as 
his  last  act,  the  other  as  his  first.  Elijah’s  curse 
was  the  death  of  the  captains  and  their  troops  ; 
Elisha’s  curse  was  the  death  of  the  children ; 
Elijah  rebuked  Ahab  to  his  face  ;  Elisha,  Jelio- 
ram.  Elijah  supplied  the  drought  of  Israel  by 
rain  from  heaven  ;  Elisha  supplied  the  drought 
of  the  three  kings  by  waters  gushing  out  of  the 
earth.  Elijah  increased  the  oil  of  the  Sareptan  ; 
Elisha  increased  the  oil  of  the  prophet’s 
widow.  Elijah  raised  from  death  the  Sarep¬ 
tan  ’s  son  ;  Elisha,  the  Shunammite’s  :  both  of 
them  had  one  mantle,  one  spirit  ;  both  of  them 
climbed  up  one  Carmel,  one  heaven.  Bp.  II. 


The  enjoyment  of  our  little  ones,  while  they 
are  with  us,  is  a  blessing,  and  for  that  we 
should  be  grateful.  It  is  better  to  have  had 
them  and  lost  them  than  never  to  have  had 
them  at  all.  We  have  had  all  the  radiance  of 
their  presence,  and  all  the  discipline  both  of 
their  training  and  their  departure,  so  that  while 
their  removal  has  indeed  changed  the  world  for 
us,  their  coming  to  us  and  sojourn  with  us  have 
revolutionized  our  own  natures.  Our  charity 
is  broader,  our  sympathy  is  wider,  our  charac¬ 
ters  are  deeper.  The  little  ones  have  gone,  but 
the  qualities  which  they  created  in  us  and  fos¬ 
tered  within  us  remain  to  be  a  blessing  both 
to  ourselves  and  others.  That  is  a  profound 
utterance  of  Tennyson,  when  in  lines  of  condo¬ 
lence  to  a  bereaved  friend  he  says  : 

“  God  gives  us  love  ;  something  to  love 
He  lends  us  ;  but  when  love  is  grown 
To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off ;  and  love  is  left  alone.” 


So  the  gift  of  a  child,  even  though  he  should 
be  taken  from  us,  leaves  a  deposit  of  blessing 
on  our  characters,  and  is  a  perennial  source  of 
benefit.  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  if  the  mystery  of  the  death  of  little  ones 
be  great,  the  consolation  is  proportionate.  We 
have  the  unfaltering  conviction  of  their  eternal 
salvation,  and  when  we  think  of  the  dangers  of 
life,  when  we  remember  what  perils  have  men¬ 
aced  ourselves,  and  how  we  have  often  come 
near  making  shipwreck  of  our  souls,  we  may 
sometimes  see  reason  to  be  grateful  that  God 
took  our  loved  ones  away  out  of  reach  of  the 
storm,  into  the  haven  of  security.  Then  what 
a  drawing  heavenward  is  felt  by  the  father  or 
the  mother  who  has  a  child  in  glory  !  W.  M. 
Taylor. 

The  simple,  touching  story  affectingly  illus¬ 
trates  one  of  the  main  purposes  and  uses  of 
afflictive  providences  when  visited  upon  the 
believer.  By  every  such  visitation  God  intends 
to  exercise  and  strengthen  faith,  by  begetting 
a  sense  of  utter  dependence  upon  Himself  and 
by  constraining  the  afflicted  soul  to  look  unto 
and  wait  upon  Him  for  support  and  deliver¬ 
ance.  Such  trust — dependent,  expectantly  look¬ 
ing,  patiently  hoping  and  waiting — He  always 
rewards  in  the  issue.  B. 

From  Heb.  11  :  35  we  learn  that  it  was  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  woman’s  faith  that  she  received  her 
dead  raised  to  life  again.  It  was  her  faith  that 
led  her  to  seek  the  prophet’s  aid  ;  in  her  trial 
she  held  firmly  to  the  word  of  promise,  and  in 
answer  to  the  prophet’s  prayer  of  faith  her  son 
was  given  back  to  her.  It  was  neither  the 
staff,  nor  the  breath  of  the  prophet,  nor  the 
warm  contact  of  the  living  with  the  dead  that 
brought  back  life  to  the  child.  It  was  the 
prayer  of  faith  that  moved  the  Divine  power. 
That  alone  could  restore  the  boy  to  his  stricken 
mother.  Faith  may  not  now  bring  back  the 
dead  to  life,  yet  it  always  brings  victory  over 
death.  It  looks  forward  to  the  day  of  resurrec¬ 
tion,  when  our  Lord  will  restore  the  child  to 
the  mother,  and  the  friend  to  the  friend,  never 
again  to  be  parted.  Anon. 

The  prophet’s  course  in  seeking  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  dead  child  impressively  intimates 
the  human  means  and  methods  through  which 
the  spiritually  dead  are  divinely  renewed.  Only 
the  spiritually  living  have  a  part  in  the  Divine 
work  of  restoring  lifeless  souls.  But  in  God’s 
plan,  this  part  is  an  essential  condition  of  His 
work.  This  part  is  twofold  :  first,  the  earnest 
wrestling  prayer  of  faith  ;  and  next,  person¬ 
al  contact  of  the  living  soul  with  the  dead, 
through  a  visible  godly  life  and  the  expressed 
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interest  of  warm  living  sympathy  and  yearn¬ 
ing.  Such  a  manifest  holy  life  and  such  ex¬ 
pressed  yearning  joined  to  fervent  intercession 
cannot  fail  to  awaken  healthful  thought  and 
feeling  in  unrenewed  souls.  For  the  Spirit 
of  God  always  co-works  with  such  prayer  and 
personal  effort.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  does  Pie 
ordinarily  quicken  the  spiritually  dead.  Plow 
great,  then,  the  responsibility  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  believer  in  connection  with  Christ’s  vast 
work  of  seeking  and  saving  the  lost  !  1 low 

much  has  every  Christian  soul  to  do  in  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  those  especially  among  whom  his  lot  is  cast ! 

Elisha’s  dealing  with  the  Shunammite  wife 
and  mother  presents  effectively  the  human  side 


of  the  Old  Testament  Gospel.  We  behold  him 
first  as  a  visitant  and  teacher  ;  then  a  friend 
and  frequent  and  welcome  guest.  In  the  nat¬ 
ural  outflow  of  friendship,  and  knowing  the 
willing  love  of  God,  he  asks  the  best  earthly 
boon  for  his  friendly  entertainer,  the  boon  of 
motherhood.  And  afterward,  when  the  moth¬ 
er’s  faith  was  sorely  tried  and  failed  not,  he  be¬ 
sought  and  brought  again  the  child -blessing 
from  God.  And  the  history  of  subsequent 
years  shows  that  the  human  friendship  was  held 
and  proved  by  other  fruits  of  blessing  to  the 
mother.  In  these,  as  in  other  points,  there  is 
clearly  evinced  the  humanizing  character  of  the 
Old  Testament  spirit.  B. 


Tiie  Poisoned  Pottage  Purified  at  Gilgal. 

2  Kings  4  :  38-41. 

38  And  Elisha  came  again  to  Gilgal  :  and  there  was  a  dearth  in  the  land  ;  and  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  were  sitting  before  him  :  and  he  said  unto  his  servant,  Set  on  the  great  pot,  and 

39  seethe  pottage  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  And  one  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather  herbs, 
and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild  gourds  his  lap  full,  and  came  and  shred 

40  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage  :  for  they  knew  them  not.  So  they  poured  out  for  the  men  to 
cat.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  eating  of  the  pottage,  that  they  cried  out,  and  said, 

41  O  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in  the  pot.  And  they  could  not  eat  thereof.  But  he  said, 
Then  bring  meal.  And  he  cast  it  into  the  pot  ;  and  he  said,  Pour  out  for  the  people,  that 
they  may  eat.  And  there  was  no  harm  in  the  pot. 


The  great  pot  is  set  on  to  seethe  pottage  in, 
and  one  goes  out  to  gather  herbs  to  eke  out  the 
scanty  supply.  Attracted  by  some  wild  creep¬ 
ers,  the  messenger  gathers  therefrom  a  lapful 
of  gourds,  which  he  mistakes  for  gourds  of  a 
similar  appearance  that  are  edible.  The  plants 
he  had  gathered  were  in  reality  poisonous.  He 
brought  them  home,  and  they  were  shred  into 

the  pottage.  J.  O. - Prompt  measures  must 

be  taken,  if  poisoning  is  even  suspected.  He 
has  meal  brought — not  that  meal  has  any  virtue 
in  itself  against  any  deleterious  drug.  But  he 
acts,  now  as  always,  under  Divine  direction, 
and  is  instructed  to  use  meal  on  this  occasion, 
as  he  used  salt  in  healing  the  waters  of  Jericho. 

Hammond. - The  meal  was  brought,  and  cast 

into  the  pottage,  and  the  evil  was  at  once 
cured.  There  seems  no  reason  for  using  the 
meal  except  that  it  was  customary  to  accom¬ 
pany  these  prophetic  miracles  with  an  outward 
symbolical  act  ;  and  the  meal,  as  a  symbol  of 
what  was  wholesome  and  nutritious  in  food,  was 
as  appropriate  a  medium  as  any  to  be  used. 
Wo  get  this  idea — that  the  unwholesome  is  to 
be  displaced  by  the  wholesome.  If  the  bane  is 
to  be  destroyed,  we  must  use  as  antidote  that 
which  is  of  opposite  character.  We  may  learn 


two  lessons  :  1.  The  danger  of  being  deceived 
by  appearances.  Things  often  are  not  what 
they  seem.  The  most  plausible  errors  are  those 
which  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  great 
truths.  W e  need  to  have  our  ‘  ‘  senses  exercised 
to  discern  both  good  and  evil”  (Heb.  5:  14). 
To  the  true  vine  there  correspond  many  wild 
vines  ;  to  the  gourds  that  nourish  and  satisfy, 
mauy  fair  but  poisonous  imitations.  2.  The 
best  intentions  may  lead  to  sad  mistakes.  The 
important  point  to  be  noticed  here  is  that  our 
intentions,  however  good,  cannot  prevent  things 
from  acting  according  to  their  real  nature.  The 
person  who  gathered  the  gourds  thought  them 
innocuous,  but  they  produced  their  poisonous 
effects  all  the  same.  “Sincerity”  does  not  ex¬ 
onerate  us  from  the  consequences  of  our 
actions  ;  at  least  it  cannot  prevent  these  conse¬ 
quences  following.  Poisonous  principles  are 
as  harmful  in  their  influence  when  promulgated 
in  ignorance,  as  when  diffused  with  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  their  deadly  character.  “  They 
knew  it  not”  does  not  suffice  to  alter  the  nature 
of  facts.  The  pottage  was  no  sooner  tasted 
than  the  peculiar  flavor  and  felt  effects  discov¬ 
ered  to  those  eating  it  that  there  was  something 
amiss.  The  cry  was  raised,  “  O  thou  man  of 
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God,  there  is  death  in  the  pot  !”  One  poison¬ 
ous  ingredient  had  destroyed  the  value  of  much 
wholesome  food.  It  did  not  require  that  all  the 
elements  in  the  pottage  should  he  unwhole¬ 
some  ;  it  was  enough  that  this  one  was. 
Through  it  the  whole  mixture  was  rendered 


deadly.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  defend  a  sys¬ 
tem  by  pointing  to  the  numerous  truths  which 
it  contains.  But  one  vital  error  blended  with 
these  truths  may  give  the  whole  a  fatal  quality. 
The  Gospel  itself  may  be  adulterated  with  spe¬ 
cious  lies  which  destroy  its  power  for  good.  J.  O. 


Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Corn. 

2  Kings  4  :  42-44. 

42  And  there  came  a  man  from  Baal-shalisliah,  and  brought  the  man  of  God  bread  of  the  first- 
fruits,  twenty  loaves  of  barley,  and  fresh  ears  of  corn  in  his  sack.  And  he  said,  Give  unto 

43  the  people,  that  they  may  eat.  And  his  servant  said,  What,  should  I  set  this  before  an  hun¬ 
dred  men  ?  But  he  said,  Give  the  people,  that  they  may  eat ;  for  thus  saitli  the  Lord, 

44  They  shall  eat,  and  shall  leave  thereof.  So  he  set  it  before  them,  and  they  did  eat,  and  left 


thereof,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

42.  The  “  loaves”  of  the  Israelites  were  cakes 
or  rolls,  rather  than  “  loaves”  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word.  Each  partaker  of  a  meal 
usually  had  one  for  himself.  Naturally, 
twenty  “  loaves”  would  be  barely  sufficient  for 
twenty  men.  And  full  ears  of  corn — i.e., 
a  few  ripe  ears  of  the  same  corn  as  that  whereof 
the  bread  was  made.  And  lie  said,  Give 
nnto  the  people— i.e.,  to  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  who  dwelt  at  Gilgal — that  they 
may  eat. 

43.  This  time,  however,  he  added  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  proceeding  :  for  thus  saitli 
the  Lord,  They  shall  eat,  and  shall 
leave  thereof.  God  had  supernaturally  in¬ 
timated  -to  him  that  the  quantity  of  food  would 
prove  ample  for  the  hundred  men  ;  they  would 
show  that  they  had  had  enough  by  leaving 
some  of  it.  And  the  result  was  as  predicted. 

44.  So  he  set  it  before  them,  and 
they  did  eat,  and  left  thereof,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  word  of  the  I^ord.  We  are 

not  expressly  told  how  the  miracle  was  wrought. 
But  the  analogy  of  our  Lord’s  miracles  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  multitudes,  whereof  this  is  a  manifest 
type,  makes  it  probable  that  in  this  case  also 
there  was  a  miraculous  increase  of  the  food. 
The  object  of  the  writer  in  communicating  the 
account  is  certainly  not  merely  to  show  how  the 
Lord  cared  for  Ilis  servants,  but  to  relate  an¬ 
other  miracle  wrought  by  Elisha,  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  previously  related.  Ilammond. 

It  has  been  generally  seen  that  this  miracle 
was  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  our  Lord’s  far 
more  marvellous  feeding  of  thousands  with 
even  scantier  materials.  The  resemblance  is 
not  only  in  the  broad  fact,  but  in  various  minute 
particulars,  as  in  the  distribution  through  the 
hands  of  others  ;  the  material,  bread  ;  the  sur¬ 
prised  question  of  the  servant  ,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  superfluity  in  the  fragments  that  were 
left.  (See  Matt.  14  :  19-21  ;  John  6  :  9-13.)  B.  C. 


Recovering  the  Lost  Axe-Head  at  the  Jordan. 

2  Kings  6  :  1-7. 

1  And  the  sons  of  the  prophets  said  unto  Elisha,  Behold  now,  the  place  where  we  dwell  be- 

2  fore  thee  is  too  strait  for  us.  Let  us  go,  we  pray  thee,  unto  Jordan,  and  take  thence  every 
man  a  beam,  and  let  us  make  us  a  place  there,  where  we  may  dwell.  And  he  answered,  Go 

3  ye.  And  one  said,  Be  content,  I  pray  thee,  and  go  with  thy  servants.  And  he  answered, 

4  I  will  go.  So  he  went  with  them.  And  when  they  came  to  Jordan,  they  cut  down  wood. 

5  But  as  one  was  felling  a  beam,  the  axe-head  fell  into  the  water  :  and  he  cried,  and  said, 

6  Alas,  my  master  !  for  it  was  borrowed.  And  the  man  of  God  said,  Where  fell  it  ?  And  he 
shewed  him  the  place.  And  he  cut  down  a  stick,  and  cast  it  in  thither,  and  made  the  iron 

7  to  swim.  And  he  said,  Take  it  up  to  thee.  So  he  put  out  his  hand,  and  took  it. 


That  the  schools  of  the  prophets  had  special 
buildings  for  their  accommodation  is  not  only 
inferable  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but  is 
touchingly  indicated  here,  as  we  read  that 


“  the  sons  of  the  prophets”  came  to  Elisha  to 
say  that  their  accommodations  for  students' 
rooms  were  too  strait,  and  proposing  to  go  to 
!  Jordan  and  its  timbered  bottoms,  and  take 
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tlience  every  man  his  beam  [pole],  and  fit  up 
more  such  humble  accommodations  for  their 
shelter.  He  said,  “  Go but  they  quietly 
suggest  that  he  go  with  them  ;  and,  like  a  true 
and  faithful  father-prophet,  he  went.  It  was 
fortunate  that  he  did  ;  for  so  he  was  on  hand  to 
bring  the  iron  axe-head  to  the  surface  when  by 
accident  it  had  sprung  from  its  helve  and  fallen 
into  the  Jordan.  The  cry,  “  Alas,  master,  for 
it  was  begged  !”  brought  Elisha’s  miracle-work¬ 
ing  power  at  once  to  their  aid.  They  were  too 
poor  to  buy  their  axes.  This  man  had  to  beg 
liis — ask  it,  as  the  Hebrew  signifies — yet  never 
in  the  sense  of  borrow.  It  is  the  word  used  in 
the  history  (Ex.  3  :  22  ;  11 :  2)  of  the  Israelites 
asking  jewels  and  goods  of  the  Egyptians — 
which  was  by  no  means  “  borrowing.”  All  in 
all,  this  is  a  very  pleasant  inside  view  of  col¬ 
lege  life  in  those  ancient  schools  of  the  prophets 
— antedating  by  a  few  thousand  years  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  some  prophet  schools  of  our  age 
which  have  struggled  upward  from  the  hum¬ 
blest  beginnings  amid  many  privations,  and  not 
a  little  morally  wholesome  manual  toil,  and 
occasionally  some  cheering  tokens  of  a  helping 
power  from  above.  H.  C. 

1.  Tlie  place  where  we  dwell  with 
thee.  Literally,  “  the  place  where  we  sit 
before  thee” — i.e.,  “  the  place  where  we 
assemble,  and  sit  to  hear  thy  teaching.  ’  ’  Elisha 
did  not,  properly  speaking,  “  dwell  with”  the 
sons  of  the  prophets.  He  only  visited  them  in 
circuit,  staying  a  short  time  at  each  place  where 
a  “  school”  was  established. 

5.  The  axe-head.  Literally,  “  the 
iron.”  The  Jews  used  iron  for  the  heads  of 
axes  at  a  very  early  date.  (See  De.  19 :  5.) 
They  probably  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
smelting  process  in  Egypt,  where  iron  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  third 
Rameses.  For  It  was  borrowed.  This 
is  part  of  the  wood-cutter’s  exclamation,  not  a 
remark  of  the  author’s.  The  wood-cutter  shows 
the  axe-handle  to  Elisha,  and  cries,  “  Alas,  my 
lord,  and  it  a  borrowed  one  !”  He  merely  made 
the  natural  exclamation  of  a  man  to  whom  such 
a  misfortune  had  happened. 

6.  And  he  cut  down  a  stick  and 
cast  it  in  thither.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  no  miracle  is  here  intended,  but  that  Elisha, 
seeing  the  axe-liead  at  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
thrust  in  a  long  stick,  and  adroitly  passing  it 
through  the  hole  designed  to  receive  the  handle, 
lifted  the  axe-head  to  the  surface.  But  there 
are  two  objections  to  this.  First,  it  is  not  the 
natural  sense  of  the  words,  which  imply  that 
the  prophet  threw  the  wood  into  the  water  ; 


and  secondly,  the  sacred  writers  do  not  record 
mere  acts  of  manual  dexterity.  Hade  tbe 
iron  to  swim.  His  action,  though  it  could 
no  more  naturally  produce  such  a  result  than 
salt  could  purify  a  spring  or  meal  remove  the 
noxious  character  of  poisonous  herbs,  }^et  had 
the  effect  which  he  intended.  The  iron  rose  to 
the  surface,  and  remained  there. 

No  doubt  there  is  something  startling  in  the 
trivial  character  of  this  miracle,  and  of  the  few 
others  which  resemble  it.  We  are  apt  not  to 
be  satisfied  unless  there  is  clearly  seen  by  us  to 
be  a  clignus  vindice  nodus  in  each  case  of  mirac¬ 
ulous  interposition.  But  we  really  know  very 
little  as  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  exercise 
of  miraculous  powers,  where  such  powers  have 
been  committed  by  God  to  a  mere  mortal.  It 
is  possible  that  they  may  sometimes,  like  nat¬ 
ural  gifts,  be  so  much  under  their  possessor’s 
control  that  he  can  exercise  them,  or  not  exer¬ 
cise  them,  at  pleasure.  And  it  may  depend  on 
his  discretion  whether  they  are  exercised  in  im¬ 
portant  cases  only,  or  in  trivial  cases  also. 
Elisha  had  evidently  great  kindness  of  heart. 
He  could  not  see  a  grief  without  wishing  to 
remedy  it.  And  it  seems  as  if  he  had  some¬ 
times  used  his  miraculous  power  in  pure  good 
nature,  when  no  natural  way  of  remedying  an 
evil  presented  itself.  B.  C. 

In  this  miracle  God  did  not  do  all.  There 
was  water,  air,  sky  and  iron.  Instead  of  these 
four  concauses  there  were  five,  one  of  which 
was  Jehovah’s  will.  Why  did  the  iron  sink  ? 
It  was  heavier  than  the  water  ;  gravity  pulled 
it  down.  Why  did  it  swim  ?  This  excess  of 
gravity  might  have  been  counteracted  by  a  lift¬ 
ing  up  with  a  string  or  a  stick  ;  but  God  sim¬ 
ply  interpolated  a  new  transient  force  equal  to 
the  excess  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  iron 
over  the  water,  and  acting  in  a  direction  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  of  gravity,  and  the  iron  floated. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  most  complex  of  mir¬ 
acles,  as  the  rising  of  Lazarus  from  the 
dead.  It  was  not  simply  to  arrest  decay,  but 
to  make  the  atoms  of  the  body  go  back  to 
healthy  action,  as  in  life.  God  simply  changed 
the  conditions  by  a  new  Divine  force,  and  the 
atoms  acted  as  in  his  growing  youth  and  man¬ 
hood. 

How  different  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  from 
other  miracles  !  They  were  certain  definite 
events,  not  done  in  the  dark  nor  in  a  corner, 
but  in  the  clear  light  of  day,  where  everybody 
could  see  them.  They  were  repeated  under 
varying  circumstances,  before  many  witnesses, 
and  under  the  inspection  of  the  senses— sight, 
touch,  hearing.  A.  A.  Hodge. 
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Section  19. 

N  A  AM  AN’S  LEPROSY  REMOVED.  LEPROSY  INFLICTED  UPON  GEHAZI. 

2  Kings  5  : 1-27. 

2  K..  5  : 1  Now  Naaman,  captain  of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Syria,  was  a  great  man  with 
his  master,  and  honourable,  because  by  him  the  Lord  had  given  victory  unto  Syria  :  he  was 

2  also  a  mighty  man  of  valour,  but  lie  was  a  leper.  And  the  Syrians  had  gone  out  in  bands, 
and  had  brought  away  captive  out  of  the  land  of  Israel  a  little  maid  ;  and  she  waited  on 

3  Naaman’s  wife.  And  she  said  unto  her  mistress,  Would  God  my  lord  were  with  the  prophet 

4  that  is  in  Samaria  !  then  would  he  recover  him  of  his  leprosy.  And  one  went  in,  and  told  his 

5  lord,  saying,  Thus  and  thus  said  the  maid  that  is  of  the  land  of  Israel.  And  the  king  of  Syria 
said,  Go  to,  go,  and  I  will  send  a  letter  unto  the  king  of  Israel.  And  he  departed,  and  took 
with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  and  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of  raiment. 

6  And  he  brought  the  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel,  saying,  And  now  when  this  letter  is  come 
unto  thee,  behold,  I  have  sent  Naaman  my  servant  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  recover  him  of 

7  his  leprosy.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  of  Israel  had  read  the  letter,  that  he  rent 
his  clothes,  and  said,  Am  I  God,  to  kill  and  to  make  alive,  that  this  man  doth  send  unto  me  to 
recover  a  man  of  his  leprosy  ?  but  consider,  I  pray  you,  and  see  how  he  seeketh  a  quarrel 

8  against  me.  And  it  was  so,  when  Elisha  the  man  of  God  heard  that  the  king  of  Israel  had 
rent  his  clothes,  that  he  sent  to  the  king,  saying,  Wherefore  hast  thou  rent  thy  clothes?  let 

9  him  come  now  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there  is  a  prophet  in  Israel.  So  Naaman  came 

10  with  his  horses  and  with  his  chariots,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  Elisha.  And 
Elisha  sent  a  messenger  unto  him,  saying,  Go  and  wash  in  Jordan  seven  times,  and  thy  flesh 

11  shall  come  again  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  clean.  But  Naaman  was  wroth,  and  went  away, 
and  said,  Behold,  I  thought,  He  will  surely  come  out  to  me,  and  stand,  and  call  on  the  name 

12  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and  wave  his  hand  over  the  place,  and  recover  the  leper.  Are  not 
Abanah  and  Pharpar,  the  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel?  may  I  not 

13  wash  in  them,  and  be  clean?  So  he  turned  and  went  away  in  a  rage.  And  his  servants  came 
near,  and  spake  unto  him,  and  said,  My  father,  if  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great 
thing,  wouldest  thou  not  have  done  it?  how  much  rather  then,  when  he  saith  to  thee,  Wash, 

14  and  be  clean?  Then  went  he  down,  and  dipped  himself  seven  times  in  Jordan,  according  to 
the  saying  of  the  man  of  God  :  and  his  flesh  came  again  like  unto  the  flesh  of  a  little  child, 

15  and  he  was  clean.  And  he  returned  to  the  man  of  God,  he  and  all  his  company,  and  came, 
and  stood  before  him  :  and  he  said,  Behold  now,  I  know  that  there  is  no  God  in  all  the  earth, 

16  but  in  Israel  :  now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  take  a  present  of  thy  servant.  But  he  said,  As  the 
Lord  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  I  will  receive  none.  And  he  urged  him  to  take  it ;  but  he 

17  refused.  And  Naaman  said,  If  not,  yet  I  pray  thee  let  there  be  given  to  thy  servant  two 
mules’  burden  of  earth  ;  for  thy  servant  will  henceforth  offer  neither  burnt  offering  nor  sacri- 

18  flee  unto  other  gods,  but  unto  the  Lord.  In  this  thing  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant ;  when 
my  master  goeth  into  the  house  of  Rimmon  to  worship  there,  and  he  leaneth  on  my  hand,  and 
I  bow  myself  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  when  I  bow  myself  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  the  Lord 

19  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Go  in  peace.  So  he  departed  from 
him  a  little  way. 

20  But  Gehazi,  the  servant  of  Elisha  the  man  of  God,  said,  Behold,  my  master  hath  spared  this 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  in  not  receiving  at  his  hands  that  which  he  brought  :  as  the  Lord  liveth, 

21  I  will  run  after  him,  and  take  somewhat  of  him.  So  Gehazi  followed  after  Naaman.  And 
when  Naaman  saw  one  running  after  him,  lie  lighted  down  from  the  chariot  to  meet  him,  and 

22  said,  Is  all  well?  And  he  said,  All  is  well.  My  master  hath  sent  me,  saying,  Behold,  even  now 
there  be  come  to  me  from  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  two  young  men  of  the  sons  of  the  proph- 

23  ets  ;  give  them,  I  pray  thee,  a  talent  of  silver,  and  two  changes  of  raiment.  And  Naaman  said, 
Be  content,  take  two  talents.  And  he  urged  him,  and  bound  two  talents  of  silver  in  two 
bags,  with  two  changes  of  raiment,  and  laid  them  upon  two  of  his  servants  ;  and  they  bare 

24  them  before  him.  And  when  he  came  to  the  hill,  he  took  them  from  their  hand,  and  bestowed 
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25  them  in  the  house  :  and  he  let  the  men  go,  and  they  departed.  But  he  went  in,  and  stood 
before  his  master.  And  Elisha  said  unto  him,  Whence  comest  thou,  Geliazi?  And  he  said, 

26  Thy  servant  went  no  whither.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Went  not  mine  heart  with  thee,  when 
the  man  turned  again  from  his  chariot  to  meet  thee?  Is  it  a  time  to  receive  money,  and  to 
receive  garments,  and  oliveyards  and  vineyards,  and  sheep  and  oxen,  and  menservants  and 

27  maidservants?  The  leprosy  therefore  of  Naaman  shall  cleave  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  seed 
for  ever.  And  he  went  out  from  his  presence  a  leper  as  white  as  snow. 


The  historian  continues  his  narrative  of  Eli¬ 
sha’s  miracles,  commenced  in  chap.  2,  and 
gives  in  the  present  chapter  a  very  graphic  and 
complete  account  of  two  which  were  especial^ 
remarkable,  and  which  stood  in  a  peculiar  rela¬ 
tion  the  one  toward  the  other.  One  was  the  re¬ 
moval  of  leprosy  ;  the  other  infliction.  One 
was  wrought  on  a  foreigner  and  a  man  of  emi¬ 
nence  ;  the  other  on  a  Hebrew  and  a  servant. 
The  second  was  altogether  consequential  upon 
the  first,  without  which  the  occasion  for  it 
would  not  have  arisen.  The  two  together  must 
have  greatly  raised  the  reputation  of  the 
prophet,  and  have  given  him  an  influence  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Israel  ;  at  the 
same  time  extending  the  reputation  of  Jehovah 
as  a  great  God  through  many  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  nations.  Hammond. 

It  is  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  but  of  the  Old  as  well,  that  the  Lord  is 
not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the 
Gentiles  (Rom.  3  :  29).  When  Abram  was  first 
called  to  be  the  father  of  the  chosen  race,  who 
should  be  for  a  time  the  depositaries  of  Divine 
revelation  and  of  the  true  religion,  it  was  with 
explicit  reference  to  the  ultimate  diffusion  of 
these  blessings  and  the  salvation  of  the  world 
(Gen.  12  :  3).  The  restriction  was  not  with  the 
view  of  excluding  others  from  participation  in 
the  saving  benefits  granted  to  the  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  but  for  their  protection  and  perpetuation 
in  the  midst  of  prevailing  idolatry  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  until  such  time  as  the  barriers  could  be 
safely  thrown  down  and  the  Church  could  as¬ 
sume  the  aggressive.  Meanwhile,  intimations 
were  given,  from  time  to  time,  to  remind  the 
Israelites  that  they  were  not  the  exclusive 
favorites  of  heaven,  but  that  God’s  grace  was 
for  the  Gentiles  likewise.  Such  an  intimation 
is  contained  in  Elijah’s  abode  with  the  widow 
in  Zarephath  rather  than  with  any  of  the 
widows  of  Israel,  and  in  Elisha’s  cleansing  the 
leprosy  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  rather  than  that 
of  any  of  the  lepers  in  Israel,  as  we  learn  from 
our  Lord’s  reference  to  them  in  the  synagogue 
of  Nazareth  at  the  outset  of  his  ministry  (Luke 
4  :  25-27).  W.  H.  G. 

1.  The  station,  condition,  and  character  of 
Naaman.  In  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Benhadad 


he  held  the  highest  military  and  civil  office  ;  in 
both  relations  standing  next  to  the  king  him¬ 
self.  This  position  he  had  achieved  by  his  own 
wisdom  in  counsel  and  valor  in  the  field.  Yet 
was  he  only  an  instrument  in  God’s  hand,  for  it 
is  added,  “  by  him  the  Lord  had  given  deliver¬ 
ance  to  Syria.”  And  herein  is  declared  the 
grand  truth  that  God  is  in  all  human  history  ; 
that  His  sovereignty  controls  the  course  and 
issue  of  all  events,  alike  among  idolatrous  na¬ 
tions  as  among  His  own  chosen  people.  But 
with  all  his  honorable  distinction  and  great 
wealth,  Naaman  was  a  leper.  He  was  afflicted, 
not  with  that  severer  form  of  the  disease  which 
produces  a  disgusting  disfiguration  and  decay 
of  the  body,  but  with  the  milder  type,  which 
was  known  as  the  white  leprosy.  Yet  its  effects 
were  sore  enough  to  embitter  his  otherwise 
happy  life,  and  to  throw  a  shadow  of  sadness 
over  the  court  and  within  his  own  household. 
The  whole  story  shows  a  deep  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  all  associated  with  him,  from  the  king 
his  master  to  his  lowest  dependents.  And  this 
sympathy,  together  with  the  spirit  he  mani¬ 
fests  in  the  incidents  that  follow,  reveals  much 
that  is  attractive  and  noble  in  the  character  of 
the  man.  They  show  that  he  was  attached  to 
his  master  and  faithful  to  his  interests  ;  that  he 
was  kindly  to  his  servants,  ready  to  recognize 
their  sympathy,  to  hear,  to  consider,  and  act 
upon  their  friendly  suggestions  ;  even  to  yield 
to  their  reasonable  remonstrances  when  his 
pride  of  station  and  of  opinion  had  been  deeply 
wounded  by  Elisha’s  dealing.  And  his  noble¬ 
ness  of  spirit  is  further  shown  in  his  grateful  re¬ 
turn  and  acknowledgments  to  the  prophet  after 
his  restoration,  and  his  spontaneous  self-conse¬ 
cration  to  Jehovah.  B. 

8.  By  him  the  Lord  had  given  de¬ 
liverance  unto  Syria.  From  the  history 
of  Syria  so  far  as  it  is  referred  to  in  the  books 
of  the  Kings,  we  should  find  no  clew  to  this  al¬ 
lusion  to  national  perils.  Syria  had  recently 
been  victorious  over  the  combined  armies  of  Is¬ 
rael  and  Judah  at  Ramoth-Gilead.  But  all  is 
explained  by  the  recently  discovered  Assyrian 
monuments.  There  we  find  that  Asshur-idanni- 
pal  had,  a  few  years  previously,  overrun  the 
whole  of  Northern  Syria — then  Hittite — and 
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had  received  the  submission  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
But  as  regards  Phoenicia  and  Syria  at  least,  the 
conquest  was  not  permanent.  As  soon  as  he 
had  retired,  Damascus  threw  off  the  yoke  ;  and 
when  his  son,  Shalmaneser  II.,  succeeded  him, 
b.c.  859,  Syria  paid  no  tribute.  In  the  seventh 
year,  and  again  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
reign,  Shalmaneser  tells  us  he  led  his  armies 
against  Benhadad  of  Damascus,  and  defeated 
him  ;  but  in  neither  case  does  he  claim  to  have 
carried  off  any  trophies,  imposed  tribute  or  re¬ 
ceived  submission.  We  may,  therefore,  safely 
infer  that  the  Syrian  resistance  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  These  campaigns  occurred  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoram  of  Israel,  and 
it  is  evident  that  Naaman  had  been  the  success¬ 
ful  general  who  repelled  the  invader  and  gave 
deliverance  to  Syria.  Surely  this  illustration 
well  deserves  a  place  among  the  undesigned 
coincidences  which  set  forth  the  historical  ac¬ 
curacy  of  Old  Testament  history.  Tristram. 

2-4.  The  captive  maid's  sympathy  reported  to 
Naaman  and  to  the  king.  Syria  had  long  been 
a  rod  in  God’s  hand  for  the  chastening  of  Israel. 
Over  the  common  border  of  the  two  kingdoms 
frequent  inroads  were  made  by  marauding 
bands  of  Syrians.  In  one  of  these  raids  this  Is- 
raelitish  girl  had  been  taken  from  her — possibly 
desolated — home.  But  from  that  home  she  had 
borne  with  her  the  blessed  results  of  a  godly 
training.  Her  faith  in  God  had  taught  her  ten¬ 
derness  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted.  Even  to  those 
who  had  wrought  her  evil,  she  would  return 
only  good.  Knowing  Elisha’s  power  with 
God,  and  trusting  in  God’s  willingness  to  heal 
and  bless,  her  heart  constrains  her  to  utter  the 
simple  fervent  desire  that  her  lord  would  seek 
the  prophet’s  help.  (Thus  incidentally  we  learn 
that  Elisha’s  prophetic  character  was  generally 
known,  and  the  influence  of  his  teachings  wide¬ 
ly  felt  in  Israel.)  And  child  and  captive  though 
she  was,  her  devout  and  helpful  spirit  won  its 
way  into  the  heart  and  faith  of  her  mistress. 
The  words  that  thus  awakened  hope  in  the  wife 
were  speedily  reported  to  Naaman,  and  by  him 
to  the  king.  So  much  of  faith  and  hope  was 
aroused  in  both  as  to  lead  to  instant  prepara¬ 
tion  for  testing  the  prophet’s  power.  B. 

The  little  maid  who  waited  on  Naaman’swife 
was  a  lily  among  thorns — a  transplanted  rose, 
beautiful  and  fragrant,  in  a  foreign  garden. 
Her  harp  was  not  broken  by  the  rough  hand  of 
captivity  ;  nor  was  it  hung  on  the  willows. 
She  could  sing  the  Lord’s  song,  the  song  of 
peace  and  goodwill  to  men,  in  a  strange  land. 
She  was  kind  to  those  who  had  been  unkind  to 
her  ;  she  overcame  evil  with  good.  It  gave 


her  no  pleasure  that  the  captain  whose  soldiers 
had  stolen  her  away  from  the  land  of  the  He¬ 
brews  was  thus  deeply  afflicted.  She  desired 
his  relief.  As  she  knew  no  country  more 
blessed  than  her  own,  and  no  person  there  more 
renowned  than  Elisha,  she  recommended  that 
he  journey  to  that  good  land,  and  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  that  remarkable  man.  And  thus 
was  she  true  to  the  injunction  of  the  Lord  to 
her  nation,  to  seek  the  good  of  those  countries 
whither  they  were  carried  captive.  She  was  a 
spirit  of  peace  in  a  warrior’s  palace — a  living 
leaf  of  mercy  scattered  among  the  Gentiles. 
Charity,  seeking  not  its  own,  burned  in  her 
heart  ;  and  her  tongue  was  moved  by  it  to 
speak  words  kind  as  the  oil  on  Aaron,  and 
sweet  as  the  morning  dew.  “Would  to  God, 
my  lord  were  with  the  prophet  that  is  in  Sa¬ 
maria  ;  for  he  would  recover  him  of  his  lep¬ 
rosy.”  All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for 
his  life.  The  trumpet  of  fame  and  the  plaudits 
of  the  multitude  are  unheeded  in  the  sick 
chamber  ;  while  the  voice  of  a  child  proposing 
a  remedy  is  listened  to  with  delight.  R.  T. 

5-7.  Naaman’ s  journey,  and  reception  by 
Jehoram ,  king  of  Israel.  A  royal  letter-missive 
is  prepared  for  Jehoram,  and  munificent  gifts 
as  a  fitting  return  for  the  hoped-for  restoration. 
Both  the  character  of  the  letter  and  the  proposed 
gifts  seem  to  imply  the  heathen  king’s  impres¬ 
sion  that  Elisha  was  a  superior  magician  or 
conjurer  at  the  court  and  under  the  direction 
of  Jehoram,  to  whom  the  matter  of  the  cure 
would  of  course  be  referred.  For  no  idea  had 
either  Benhadad  or  Naaman  of  a  God  who 
would  gratuitously  grant  so  great  a  blessing  as 
this.  And  the  professed  wmnder-workers  of 
that  day,  as  ever  since,  were  wont  to  demand 
enormous  rewards  for  their  services.  In  Jeho¬ 
ram ’s  exclamation  (upon  reading  the  letter  of 
the  Syrian  king)  is  implied  an  acknowledgment 
of  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  God.  He  knew 
that  leprosy  was  incurable  save  by  Divine 
power.  Further,  he  acknowledges  that  he 
himself  had  no  claim  or  means  or  hope  of  the 
interposition  of  that  power.  There  may  also 
have  been  a  tacit  conviction  of  blasphemy  in 
the  request  of  Benhadad.  But  his  is  not  the 
devout  heart  to  be  horrified  at  the  thought  of 
such  blasphemy.  What  filled  his  selfish  soul 
with  alarm  and  suspicion  was  the  belief  that  the 
Syrian  king  was  only  seeking  a  fresh  occasion 
of  quarrel  with  himself  and  his  people.  In  his 
fear,  too,  as  in  his  previous  prosperity,  he  for¬ 
got  the  existence  of  the  prophet  who  had  al¬ 
ready  delivered  his  father  (Ahab)  and  himself 
from  this  same  Syrian  power. 
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But  God  interposes  at  this  juncture  by  Eli¬ 
sha’s  message  to  the  troubled  king.  The  tone 
of  reproof  and  command  that  appears  in  the 
message  recalls  the  similar  tone  of  Elijah  to 
Ahab.  Here  again  the  sovereign  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  subject,  and  in 
this  case  not  by  the  prophet  himself,  but  by 
his  servant.  But  in  assuming  this  command¬ 
ing  tone,  both  prophets  were  inspired  with  the 
same  spirit  of  jealousy  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
Both  were  animated  with  the  same  purpose  of 
showing  that  there  was  still  a  God  in  Israel. 
And  this  purpose  was  achieved  in  the  case  be¬ 
fore  us,  as  it  had  been  with  Elijah.  “None 
but  God,”  Jelioram  had  said,  “  can  make  alive 
(or)  recover  a  man  of  his  leprosy  and  con¬ 
firming  this  declaration  by  the  after  miracle 
wrought  at  the  prophet’s  word,  God  reveals 
Himself  afresh  to  Jehoram  ;  impressing  anew 
upon  his  own  and  his  people’s  heart  the  old  les¬ 
son  that  He  alone  is  God,  the  God  of  Israel ! 

1),  B  O.  Naaman’s  reception  and  treatment  by 
Elisha.  At  the  prophet’s  summons,  he  goes 
with  his  splendid  retinue  from  the  king’s  pal¬ 
ace  to  Elisha’s  lowly  abode.  But  the  prophet 
neither  asks  him  to  enter,  nor  goes  forth  to  re¬ 
ceive  him.  He  only  sends  him  a  simple  mes¬ 
sage  by  a  servant.  As  the  prophet  of  Jehovah, 
Elisha  thus  supports  the  character  and  dignity 
of  that  God  who  i3  no  respecter  of  persons. 
He  corrects  the  ignorant  notions  of  Naaman, 
gathered  from  the  familiar  methods  of  the 
heathen  enchanters.  Unlike  these  magical  pre¬ 
tenders,  Elisha  keeps  himself  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  He  honors  God  by  putting  the  issue 
upon  Ilis  working,  while  he  demands  the  use 
of  means  by  Naaman.  Thus  he  excites  and 
exercises  the  faith,  and  tests  the  obedience  of 
the  princely  leper.  He  brings  distinctly  into 
view  and  so  exalts  the  sole  agency  of  Jehovah  ; 
and  he  elicits  Naaman’s  acknowledgment  of 
that  agency.  He  strikes  effectually,  yet  not  in 
a  way  of  provocation,  at  the  pride  and  self-will 
of  Naaman.  And  thus  he  helps  the  cure  of  the 
inward  leprosy  of  soul,  as  well  as  the  outward 
bodily  disease.  For  all  these  reasons,  Elisha 
sends  by  his  servant’s  mouth  the  simple  direc¬ 
tion,”  Go,  wash  seven  times  in  Jordan  !”  B. 

Jehoram  may  despair,  but  Elisha  is  confident. 
His  message  to  his  king  (verse  8)  has  a  noble 
ring  of  assured  power  and  consciousness  of  his 
prophetic  dignity.  “  Let  him  come  now  to 
me,”  as  befits  a  suitor.  The  great  end  of  mira¬ 
cle  is  clearly  put  in  “  he  shall  know  that  there 
is  a  prophet  in  Israel.”  That  was  not  self-asser¬ 
tion,  from  which  the  gentle  nature  of  Elisha 
was  wholly  free,  but  upholding  the  honor  of 


his  office,  and,  therein,  of  Him  who  had  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  it.  The  picture  of  the  long 
train  of  Naaman’s  attendants,  and  especially  of 
horses  and  chariots  drawn  up  at  Elisha’s  hum¬ 
ble  door,  has  stamped  itself  on  the  writer’s 
mind,  as  well  it  might.  Here  is  the  dreaded 
soldier,  who  wielded  the  power  that  had  often 
made  Israel  tremble,  sitting,  a  humble  suppli¬ 
ant,  outside  the  prophet’s  house.  The  prophet 
stays  indoors,  because  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cure  but  to  proclaim  how  to  obtain  it. 
He  is  only  a  voice.  His  personality  disappears. 
He  brings  the  sick  man  into  the  presence  of  the 
true  physician’s  prescription,  and  there  leaves 
him.  So  our  sense-bound  nature  is  always 
ready  to  fly  to  forms  and  sacraments  and  out¬ 
ward  means,  administered  by  priests,  as  the 
vehicles  of  forgiveness  and  cleansing.  But 
God’s  messenger  has  no  such  function.  He 
has  simply  to  proclaim  the  conditions  of  cure. 
A.  M. 

Wasli  in  Jordan.  He  was  told  to  do 
this  particular  thing  because  of  its  symbolic 
significance.  Leprosy  was  defilement  ;  wash¬ 
ing  was  the  symbol  of  cleansing  and  purifica¬ 
tion.  And  the  river  Jordan  in  the  Lord’s  land 
represented  a  cleansing  by  His  immediate 
agency.  Seven  times,  both  from  its  signifi¬ 
cance  as  the  number  of  perfection  and  because 
the  repetition  afforded  a  further  test  of  Naa¬ 
man’s  faith.  The  cure  was  not  effected  until 
the  number. was  complete.  If  he  had  dipped 
himself  six  times,  and  gone  away,  he  would 
have  experienced  no  cure.  W.  H.  G. 

11,  12.  Naaman’s  impulsive  angry  words. 
His  wrath  was  natural.  His  “  thought,”  that 
is,  the  method  of  Elisha’s  acting  which  he  had 
counted  on,  was  utterly  disappointed.  No  re¬ 
spect  was  shown  to  his  person  and  rank.  No 
public  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  his  retinue  ; 
no  incantations  or  prayers  ;  no  magical  touch¬ 
ing  of  the  prophet’s  hand  ;  no  instant  marvel¬ 
lous  effect.  All  this  was  in  his  thought.  In¬ 
stead  of  all  this  display  in  compliment  to  his 
state  and  in  gratification  of  his  vanity,  only  a 
message  by  a  servant.  With  his  unchanged  hu¬ 
man  nature,  he  could  not  but  go  “  away  in  a 
rage.”  The  proud  Syrian  altogether  over¬ 
looked  the  relative  position  of  Elisha  and  him¬ 
self  in  reference  to  the  desired  cure.  He  forgot 
that  the  method  of  cure  should  properly  origi¬ 
nate  with  the  agent  of  the  cure,  who  would 
best  know  what  under  God  would  effect  the 
cure.  And  he  did  not  then  consider  that  the 
cure  consisted  not  in  the  washing,  much  less  in 
the  waters  of  any  river,  but  in  the  power  of 
God,  exerted  in  connection  with  His  own  pre- 
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scription.  Not  in  the  means,  but  in  tlieir  Di¬ 
vine  authorization,  together  with  the  obedience 
which  accepted  and  used  them.  All  this  he 
afterward  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Apart  from  his  national  pride  in  the  rivers  of 
Damascus,  his  high  estimate  was  fully  justified 
by  their  superior  beauty,  breadth,  and  clear¬ 
ness.  “  The  Abana  is  no  doubt  the  modern 
Barada,  which  rises  in  the  tableland  some 
twenty-three  miles  from  Damascus,  and  flows 
through  the  city  in  seven  beautiful  streams. 
The  Pharpar  passes  a  little  below  the  city.” 
The  Jordan’s  turbid  waters  bore  no  comparison 
with  these  magnificent  streams,  supplied,  as 
they  were,  so  abundantly  by  the  extended  and 
lofty  ranges  of  Anti-Lebanus.  But  the  Jordan 
was  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  river  of  God,  and 
had  been  oft  hallowed  by  His  marvellous  pres¬ 
ence  in  Israel’s  history.  There  was  a  fitness, 
therefore,  in  the  direction  of  the  prophet.  This 
also  Naaman  afterward  learned.  B. 

1 1.  He  will  surely  come  out  to  me. 
This  was  the  tribute  which  Naaman  expected 
to  be  paid  to  his  rank.  To  this  day,  in  the  East, 
the  exact  mode  of  meeting  and  receiving  a 
guest  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
social  etiquette.  The  host  is  naturally  seated 
on  a  cushion,  carpet  or  mat,  exactly  in  centre 
of  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  to  the  door,  on 
the  raised  dais  which  is  generally  to  be  found 
in  an  Eastern  hall  or  guest-chamber.  If  the 
visitor  be  of  inferior  rank,  the  host  remains 
seated,  while  the  other  advances,  making  a 
salaam  or  obeisance  at  each  step,  the  form  of 
which  differs  according  as  he  is  a  slave,  a  free¬ 
man,  a  messenger,  a  suppliant  or  a  trader.  If 
he  be  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  rank,  the  master 
rises,  and  makes  a  step  or  several  steps  forward. 
And,  as  I  have  often  experienced,  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  his  paces  is  the  amount 
of  consideration  shown  to  the  guest.  If  an  in¬ 
ferior  is  honored  by  the  visit  of  a  superior,  all 
propriety  demands  that  he  should  at  once  come 
forward  and  meet  his  visitor  before  or  outside 
his  door.  But  Elisha  would  humble  the  pride 
of  Naaman.  Tristram. 

Elisha’s  conduct  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  one  characteristic  of  God’s  great  message  of 
healing  for  the  world.  The  Gospel  puts  us  all 
on  one  level,  and  treats  us  all  in  the  same  fash¬ 
ion.  Naaman  wanted  to  be  dealt  with  as  a 
great  man  who  happened  to  be  a  leper  ;  Elisha 
served  him  as  a  leper  who  happened  to  be  a 
great  man.  So  Christianity  brushes  aside  all 
surface  distinctions,  and  goes  down  to  the  deep- 
lying  identities  of  character  and  need.  We 
have  to  be  content  to  be  dealt  with,  not  as  cul¬ 


tivated,  educated,  refined,  distinguished  people, 
but  as  sinners  ;  for  we  are  all  alike  in  that. 
But  many  of  us  dislike  this,  and  want  to  be 
cured  indeed,  but  with  proper  deference.  Naa¬ 
man  has  plenty  of  successors  living  yet,  who 
prefer  not  to  be  saved  from  their  sins,  because 
the  way  is  offensive  to  their  self-esteem.  But 
that  impartial  treatment  of  all  is  the  glory  of 
the  Gospel,  and  is  the  precursor  of  as  universal 
a  healing.  “  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in 
unbelief,  that  He  might  have  mercy  upon 
all.”  .  .  .  Let  me  put  it  into  plain  English. 
Whether  do  you  think  it  matters  most  in  your 
relation  to  God — yours  and  mine — that  wre  are 
sinners,  or  that  we  are  cultivated  people  ? 
Whether  do  you  think  it  matters  most  that  our 
hearts  have  started  aside  from  Him  and  our 
hands  have  done  evil,  or  that  we  can  read  Latin 
and  Greek  books  and  are  scholars?  Whether 
do  you  think  it  matters  most  that  we  have  bro¬ 
ken  God’s  commandments,  or  that  we  have  made 
a  quantity  of  money,  and  live  in  fine  houses, 
and  take  a  position  before  our  fellows?  Are  wTe 
going  to  stand  upon  our  miserable,  tiny  mole¬ 
hills  beneath  those  solemn  stars  far  above  us 
and  say  :  “  Their  light  ought  to  fall  upon  us 
in  another  fashion  from  what  it  does  on  those 
people  that  live  a  little  lower  down  ”?  I  am  a 
rich  man.  Come  out  and  strike  thy  hand  over 
the  place.  I  have  got  a  cultivated  taste,  a 
highly  polished  intellect.  I  must  have  another 
gospel  from  the  vulgar  crowd.  I  am  a  man  of 
position  and  fame.  I  am  not  going  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  like  that  poor  old  woman  in  her  garret,  like 
that  soul  struggling  with  insanity,  like  that 
little  child,  like  that  barbarian  just  dragged  out 
of  cannibalism  and  savagery.  There  must  be 
something  special  for  me  !  There  is  something 
for  you.  If  the  distinctions  on  which  you  pride 
yourselves  are  worth  anything,  they  will  help 
you  to  apprehend  and  profit  by  God’s  gift.  But 
the  gift  is  one.  You  must  be  content  to  sit  at 
the  public  table,  to  make  one  of  the  thousands 
on  the  grass  there,  fed  with  the  same  food  as 
all  the  others.  If  any  Pharisee  or  scribe  will 
gather  up  his  robes  about  him  and  demand  a 
meal  apart,  he  will  have  to  go  without.  A.  M. 

There  were  two  ways  of  cleansing  the  lep¬ 
rosy  :  the  grand  way  that  Naaman  expected  ; 
the  very  simple  way  which  the  prophet  pre¬ 
scribed.  Even  so  there  are  two  ways  of  salva¬ 
tion  :  God’s  way  and  man’s  way.  Man’s  way 
is  unavailing,  yet  much  frequented,  because  it 
flatters  the  pride  of  man.  Man’s  way  of  salva¬ 
tion  deals  with  what  it  takes  to  be  great  things  : 
great  works  which  man  himself  is  to  do,  great 
organizations,  great  gifts,  which  flatter  human 
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vanity  and  will-worship,  but  have  this  trifling 
defect,  that  they  arc  of  no  avail.  God’s  plan 
knows  nothing  of  earthly  grandeurs,  burden¬ 
some  minutiae,  external  observances.  God’s 
messages  are  very  short  and  very  few  and  sim¬ 
ple.  He  says  only,  “  Wash  and  be  clean 
“  Believe  and  obey  “  Believe  and  live.”  It 
rests  with  you  to  take  Christ’s  service  or  man’s 
bondage,  Christ’s  simplicity  or  man’s  inven¬ 
tions.  If  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  within 
you,  then  it  is  nowhere  for  you.  “  Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.” 
Farrar. 

13.  Abana  and  Pliarpar,  rivers  of 
Damascus.  Truly  to  the  eye  of  man  the 
Jordan  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  rivers 
of  Damascus,  any  more  than  the  bare  hills  of 
Israel  with  the  garden-forests  of  the  “  City  of 
the  Sun.”  Turbid  and  discolored  from  the  time 
when  it  leaves  the  clear  blue  lake  of  Galilee  till 
it  enters  the  lifeless  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  ; 
twisting  and  writhing  in  its  lonely  course 
through  the  deep,  solitary,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  desolate  valley  ;  without  even  an  isolated 
human  habitation  on  its  banks,  and  only  a  nar¬ 
row  belt  of  trees  and  verdure  on  either  side  to 
mark  its  course — the  Jordan,  apart  from  its 
history  and  the  phenomena  of  its  sudden  birth 
and  exit,  has  nothing  to  attract.  But  the 
Abana — or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Barada — the 
river  to  which  the  beauteous  oasis  of  Damascus 
owes  its  beauty  and  its  very  existence — winding 
from  the  Anti-Lebanon  through  a  deep  green 
zone,  its  waters  clear  and  transparent  as  crys¬ 
tal,  dashing  through  rocky  dells,  or  buried 
from  sight  under  the  foliage  of  a  forest  of 
fruit-trees  of  every  kind — the  Abana  was  justly 
the  Syrian’s  boast.  No  wonder  that  the  limpid 
Abana  seemed  to  Naaman  worthier  than  the 
muddy  Jordan  !  .  .  .  From  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Ilermon  we  looked  down  on  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
on  Carmel  and  Gerizim  and  Nebo.  Lakes 
Huleh  and  Gennesareth,  sunk  in  the  depths  be¬ 
neath  us  and  reflecting  the  sunlight,  were  mag¬ 
nificent.  And  very  striking  were  the  views  to 
the  north  and  cast,  with  the  head- waters  of  the 
Pharpar  rising  beneath  us  and  the  Abana  in  the 
far  distance,  both  rivers  marking  the  courses  of 
their  fertilizing  streams  by  the  deep  green  lines 
of  verdure,  till  the  eye  rested  on  the  brightness 
of  Dasmascus,  and  then  turned  up  the  wide 
opening  of  Ccele-Syria  until  shut  in  by  Leba¬ 
non.  Tristram. 

Damascus  lies  in  a  plain  at  the  eastern  foot 
of  Anti-Lebanon,  six  or  eight  days’  journey 
from  Jerusalem.  For  many  miles  the  city  is 
girdled  by  fertile  fields  and  gardens,  watered  by 


the  Barada  and  other  streams  ;  and  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  so  fresh  and  green,  that  in  the  East  Da¬ 
mascus  is  called  “  a  pearl  in  the  midst  of  em¬ 
eralds.”  As  the  traveller  approaches  it  from 
Anti-Lebanon,  the  view  is  magnificent.  A 
plain,  fifty  miles  in  circuit,  bordered  by  blue 
mountains  in  the  distance,  lies  before  him. 
forming  a  vast  waving  grove  of  walnut,  fig, 
pomegranate,  plum,  apricot,  citron,  and  other 
fruit-trees  ;  while  in  the  distance,  rising  above 
this  vast  sea  of  green,  brown,  and  yellow  foli¬ 
age,  are  seen  the  leaden  domes,  the  gilded  cres¬ 
cents,  and  the  marble  minarets  of  Damascus. 
The  situation  seems  as  if  marked  out  by  Nature 
as  the  site  of  a  great  and  wealthy  city.  In  the 
course  of  its  long  history  it  has  passed  through 
many  fluctuations  of  fortune,  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  many  different  masters  ;  at  the  present 
day,  with  a  population  of  some  150,000,  it  is 
still  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  the 
East.  W.  G.  B. 

The  Damascus  oasis  is  really  a  triangle,  con¬ 
taining  more  than  two  hundred  square  miles. 
It  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  the  streams 
from  Ilermon  and  Lebanon,  especially  the 
Awaj  (or  Pharpar),  and  the  Barada,  the  old 
Abana.  The  waters  of  these  rivers  are  distrib¬ 
uted  everywhere  by  canals,  and  where  they  go 
they  carry  fertility  and  beauty.  In  the  days 
of  Abraham,  “  Damesek”  is  spoken  of  as  a 
well-known  city.  It  seems  likely  that  Abra¬ 
ham  tarried  here  on  his  way  from  Mesopotamia 
to  Canaan,  and  “  Eliezer  of  Damascus,”  after¬ 
ward  his  steward,  may  then  have  been  added 
to  his  family.  From  that  day  to  this  it  has 
never  ceased  to  be  a  populous  city.  If  it  be 
asked  how  it  is  that  amid  the  fall  of  empires 
and  the  destruction  of  great  cities — Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Tyre,  Memphis,  Thebes— Damascus 
ever  lives,  the  gurgling  waters  of  the  limpid 
Barada  give  the  reply.  This  oasis  always  has 
been  the  natural  stopping-place  for  caravans, 
travellers  and  armies  moving  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  the  East  across 
the  great  Arabian  steppe  to  Palestine,  to  the 
Mediterranean  ports  and  to  Egypt,  in  the  West 
and  Southwest.  As  we  drew  toward  it  we  had 
a  token  of  this  fact  in  meeting  a  herd  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  camels  being  led  from  Bag¬ 
dad  on  the  Tigris  to  Cairo,  the  metropolis  of 
Egypt,  for  sale  there.  The  causes  which  led 
armies  and  tradesmen  b}T  this  route  from  Assy¬ 
ria  and  Babylonia  to  Egypt  three  and  four 
thousand  years  ago  are  still  in  force.  Damas. 
cus  is  the  great  highway -house  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Dulles. 

Better  than  all  the  waters  of  Is- 
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rael.  What  is  Jordan  that  I  should  wash  in 
it?  What  is  the  preaching  that  I  should  at¬ 
tend  on  it,  where  I  hear  nothing  but  what  I 
knew  before?  What  are  these  beggarly  ele¬ 
ments  of  water,  bread,  and  wine?  Are  not 
these  the  reasonings  of  a  soul  that  forgets  who 
appoints  the  means  of  grace?  What,  though  it 
be  clay,  let  Christ  use  it,  and  it  shall  open  the 
eyes,  though  in  itself  more  likely  to  put  them 

out.  Gurnall. - Christianity  comes  to  us — 

or  rather,  instead  of  that  abstract  word,  let  us 
say  Christ,  who  is  Christianity,  comes  to  us — 
trusting  wholly  and  only  to  spiritual  remedies. 
He,  too,  says  “  wash  and  be  clean.”  The  one 
power  that  cleanses  is  His  blood  for  pardon, 
His  spirit  for  holiness.  The  one  condition  of 
receiving  these  is  simple  faith  in  Him  ;  all  ex¬ 
ternals  are  nothing.  Forms  and  ceremonies, 
acts  of  worship,  and  church  ordinances  are  of 
no  avail.  The  bond  that  unites  us  to  Him  who 
is  our  life  is  the  medium  through  which  life 
flows  to  us.  And  that  one  bond  is  faith  ;  and 
that  life  is  the  life-giver  who  died  for  us.  The 
Gospel  depends  wholly  on  spiritual  forces,  and 
is  received  only  by  spiritual  acts.  .  .  .  Christ’s 
work  for  us  must  be  all  in  all,  or  not  at  all. 
There  must  be  no  eking  out  ours  with  His  ;  no 
saying,  “  Well,  I  do  as  well  as  I  can — and  for 
the  rest  I  will  trust  in  Christ  !”  The  old  can¬ 
not  be  patched  with  the  new  in  that  fashion. 
You  must  throw  away  the  rags,  and  let  Him 
clothe  you  wholly  from  head  to  foot— not  in 
your  own  righteousness,  completed  with  bits 
of  His — but  in  His  wholly — “  if  so  be  that  be¬ 
ing  clothed  we  may  not  be  found  naked.” 
Powerless  we  are,  but  He  is  strong.  Sick,  but 
He  is  the  healer.  Leprous,  but  He  both  will 
and  can  make  us  clean.  A.  M. 

13,  14.  The  servants’  interposition  heeded, 
and  the  result.  Not  blinded  by  pride,  nor  mad¬ 
dened  by  passion,  they  could  see  nothing  hu¬ 
miliating  or  unreasonable  in  the  proposed  wash¬ 
ing  in  Jordan.  It  seemed  to  them,  as  it  really 
was,  a  simple  and  appropriate  means  of  heal¬ 
ing.  So  in  their  strong  affection  and  sympathy, 
they  venture  upon  their  unanswerable  appeal. 
His  earnest  desire  of  recovery,  they  humbly 
say,  would  lead  him  to  undergo  any  amount  of 
toil  or  of  sacrifice.  How  much  rather,  then, 
do  this  small  thing,  demanding  neither  toil  nor 
sacrifice?  Their  deep  interest  and  sympathy 
and  these  reasonable  words  at  once  soothe  and 
convince  Naaman.  His  anger  is  quieted,  and 
he  comes  to  himself.  He  realizes  his  leprous 
condition  and  the  folly  of  his  pride.  His  faith 
is  encouraged  and  hope  is  rekindled.  Both 
prove  strong  enough  for  the  journey  to  the 


river,  and  for  the  sevenfold  bath.  And  both 
faith  and  hope  find  full  reward,  when,  having 
obeyed  “  the  saying  of  the  man  of  God,  his 
flesh  came  again  like  unto  the  flesh  of  a  little 
child.”  In  these  miracles  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  like  most  of  those  recorded  in  the  New, 
some  form  of  human  acting  preceded  or  attend¬ 
ed  the  exertion  of  Divine  power.  In  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  dead  children  by  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  there  was  the  personal  contact  as  well 
the  prayer  of  faith.  Here  the  seven  dippings 
in  Jordan  in  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  “  the  say¬ 
ing  of  the  man  of  God.”  And  as  in  Naaman’s 
case  healing  and  faith  followed  close  upon  obe¬ 
dience,  so  would  it  prove  with  many  a  sin- 
troubled  soul.  If  only  such  a  soul  would  obey 
the  call  of  Christ  to  come  to  Him  for  healing 
and  cleansing,  virtue  would  assuredly  go  forth 
from  Him,  and  the  inestimable  blessing  of  the 
new  life  would  be  experienced.  B. 

These  men  loved  more  their  master’s  health 
than  his  passion  ;  and  would  rather  therefore 
advise  than  flatter  ;  draw  him  to  good  than  fol¬ 
low  him  to  evil.  Since  it  was  a  prophet  from 
whom  he  received  this  prescription,  they  per¬ 
suade  him  not  to  despise  it  ;  intimating  there 
could  be  no  fault  in  the  slightness  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt,  so  long  as  there  was  no  defect  of  power 
in  the  commander  ;  that  the  virtue  of  the  cure 
should  be  in  his  obedience,  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  remedy.  They  persuade  and  prevail.  Next 
to  the  prophet  Naaman  may  thank  his  servants 
that  he  is  not  a  leper.  He  goes  down  upon 
their  entreaty,  and  dips  seven  times  in  Jordan. 
His  flesh  riseth  ;  his  leprosy  vanisheth  :  not  the 
unjust  fury  and  techincss  of  the  patient  shall 
cross  the  cure  ;  lest,  while  God  is  severe,  the 
prophet  should  be  discredited.  Bp.  II. 

Naaman  had  good  servants.  The  little  maid 
sent  him  to  Elisha,  and  now  his  attendants  will 
not  let  him  go.  Their  advice  is  so  undeniably 
reasonable  that  there  is  no  resisting  it.  Naa¬ 
man  had  already  “done  a  great  thing,”  in 
coming  to  the  foreign  soil,  and  seeking  help 
from  an  Israelite,  as  well  as  in  bringing  so  large 
a  reward,  which  he  was  ready  to  give  for  heal¬ 
ing,  and  now  to  refuse  to  do  so  simple  a  thing 
would  be  preposterous.  But  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  human  nature,  that  it  is  always  more  willing 
to  seek  great  ends  by  difficult  than  by  easy 
paths,  and  suspects  simple  means  if  they  pro¬ 
fess  to  accomplish  large  results.  We  sec  the 
same  tendency  everywhere.  Man  loves  involu¬ 
tion,  and  trouble,  and  effort.  God  loves  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  most  unreasonable  and  tragic  in¬ 
stance  is  the  frequent  rejection  of  the  Gospel, 
j  ust  because  there  is  so  little  for  us  to  do  in 
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order  to  be  cured.  It  asks  nothing  from  us 
but  our  acceptance  of  its  terms.  People  are 
willing  to  fast  and  go  on  pilgrimages,  and  prac¬ 
tice  austerities,  to  swing  with  hooks  in  their 
shoulder-blades  or  to  hold  their  hands  up  till 
the  arm  is  stiffened,  or  to  build  churches,  and 
spend  money  and  pains  to  secure  salvation, 
however  falsely  they  may  conceive  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  it  ;  but  they  are  not  willing  to  give  up 
trying  to  do  anything,  and  to  take  salvation  as 
God’s  free  gift.  A.  M. 

A  readiness  to  do  some  great  thing  is  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Naaman  the  Syrian.  There  are  many 
Christians  who  can  never  find  a  place  large 
enough  to  do  their  duty.  They  must  needs 
strain  after  great  changes,  and  their  works 
must  utter  themselves  by  a  loud  report.  Any 
reform  in  society,  short  of  a  revolution,  any 
improvement  in  character,  less  radical  than 
that  of  conversion,  is  too  faint  a  work,  in  their 
view,  to  be  much  valued.  Nor  is  it  merely 
ambition,  but  often  it  is  a  truly  Christian  zeal, 
guarded  by  no  sufficient  views  of  the  less  im¬ 
posing  matters  of  life,  which  betrays  men  into 
such  impressions.  If  there  be  anything,  in 
fact,  wherein  the  views  of  God  and  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  men  are  apt  to  be  at  total  variance,  it 
is  in  respect  to  the  solemnity  and  importance  of 
ordinary  duties.  The  hurtfulness  of  mistake 
here,  is  of  course  very  great.  Trying  always 
to  do  great  things,  to  have  extraordinary  occa¬ 
sions  every  day,  or  to  produce  extraordinary 
changes,  when  small  ones  are  quite  as  much 
needed,  ends,  of  course,  in  defeat  and  dissipa¬ 
tion.  It  produces  a  sort  of  religion  in  the 
gross,  which  is  no  religion  in  particular.  H.  B. 

Single-mindedness,  or  simple-mindedness,  is 
a  characteristic  of  childhood  ;  and  child-likeness 
is  the  standard  of  greatness  for  the  disciple  of 
Jesus.  A  strong  thinker,  and  a  cliild-like  looker 
for  God  and  for  God’s  truth,  has  said  :  “  The 
simplest  things,  after  all,  are  the  hardest,  appar¬ 
ently,  for  people  to  see.  They  are  looking, 
like  Naaman,  for  great  biddings  or  teachings. 
I  am  glad  Jesus  thanked  the  Father,  as  he  did 
after  John’s  disciples  had  come  to  Him  from 
their  master,  that  God  had  revealed  these  things 
to  babes.  I  want  to  be  numbered  among  those 
babes,  whose  eyes,  unambitious  or  unable  to 
see  perplexities,  are  content  with  lovingly  look¬ 
ing  at  the  simplicities  which  there  are  in 
Christ.”  S.  S.  T. 

15-19.  Naaman' s  noble  confession,  and  con¬ 
secration  to  the  God  of  Israel.  A  radical  spiritual 
transformation  is  wrought  with  the  physical. 
He  is  no  longer  a  proud  heathen  prince,  but  an 
humble  believer  in  the  God  who  has  achieved 


this  double  miracle  in  himself.  Now  he  knows 
that  God  had  directed  Elisha’s  act  and  mes¬ 
sage  ;  that  God  had  effected  the  cure.  Thus 
“believing  in  his  heart,”  he  instantly  returns 
to  Samaria  (thirty  miles),  makes  “  confession 
with  his  mouth,”  and  desires  to  leave  an  offer¬ 
ing  in  token  of  his  gratitude  and  devotion. 
The  confession  Elisha  gladly  heard.  The  offer¬ 
ing,  though  presented  in  a  right  spirit,  and 
with  no  thought  of  making  recompense,  he  de¬ 
clined.  Neither  himself  nor  the  simple  schools 
over  which  he  presided  needed  such  help. 
Whatever  was  required  beyond  the  returns  of 
their  own  toil  was  readily  supplied  by  the  few 
godly  households  of  Israel. 

With  the  confession  of  Jehovah  as  the  only 
true  God,  Naaman  declares  his  allegiance  to 
this  only  Lord.  Him  alone  will  he  worship 
and  serve.  He  is  not,  indeed,  fully  aware  of 
the  spiritual  character  of  true  worship  and  the 
utter  singleness  of  true  service.  The  two  re¬ 
quests  he  makes  show  this.  First,  lie  asks  for 
a  gift  of  earth  enough  from  the  enclosure  of 
Elisha’s  dwelling,  to  construct  with  it  an  altar 
to  Jehovah  in  his  own  house.  This  request,  so 
natural  to  one  of  his  training,  Elisha  tacitly 
declines,  thus  indirectly  instructing  him  in  the 
spirituality  of  acceptable  worship.  The  second 
request  (18)  shows  the  sincerity  of  his  confes¬ 
sion,  and  the  thorough  honesty  of  the  man’s 
nature.  Uninstructed  as  he  was,  both  con¬ 
science  and  heart  told  him  that  even  an  out¬ 
ward  seeming  of  worship  to  his  master’s  God 
was  wrong.  Foreseeing  this  great  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  his  purposed  confession  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  he  brings  the  matter  to  Jehovah’s  prophet 
for  counsel.  In  his  civil  capacity  as  the  king’s 
personal  attendant,  when  the  king  himself 
bows  down  and  all  his  attendants,  would  it  be 
wrong  for  him,  not  in  worship  but  in  simple 
courtesy  and  obedience,  to  bow  with  the  king? 
This  nice  point  Elisha  does  not  decide.  He 
neither  allows  nor  forbids.  But  he  puts  the 
doing  or  not  doing  upon  the  same  conscience, 
now  stirred  at  the  anticipation,  afterward  to  be 
more  fully  enlightened  by  the  arousing  Spirit. 
He  knows  the  man  is  true  and  earnest,  and 
means  faithfully  to  serve  the  God  of  Israel. 
Such  a  man,  he  knows,  will  be  guided  and 
taught,  and  kept  steadfast  too,  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  who  has  won  him.  Since  He  has  given 
life,  He  will  give  light.  So  without  mistrust  or 
anxiety  concerning  his  future,  Elisha  dismisses 
the  humble,  grateful  Syrian  general  with  the 
benediction  of  God’s  peace  !  B. 

15.  And  lie  returned  to  tlie  man  of 
God,  lie  and  ail  lif§  company.  It  is 
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not  always  seen  what  this  involved.  It  in¬ 
volved  going  out  of  his  way  at  least  fifty  miles. 
At  the  Jordan,  Naaman  was  on  his  way  home, 
had  accomplished  a  fourth  part  of  his  return 
journey  ;  in  three  more  days  he  would  be  in 
Damascus,  in  his  own  palace.  But  he  feels 
that  it  would  be  an  unworthy  act  to  accept  his 
cure  and  make  no  acknowledgment  of  it,  hav¬ 
ing  turned  away  from  the  prophet  “  in  a  rage” 
(verse  12),  now,  without  apology,  or  retractation, 
or  expression  of  regret  or  gratitude,  to  return 
into  his  own  country  under  the  obligation  of 
an  inestimable  benefit.  His  cure  has  wrought 
in  him  not  merely  a  revulsion  of  feeling  from 
rage  and  fury  to  thankfulness,  but  a  change  of 
belief.  It  has  convinced  him  that  the  God  of 
Elisha  is  the  God  of  the  whole  earth.  It  has 
turned  him  from  a  worshipper  of  Rimmon  into 
a  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  He  must  proclaim 
this.  He  must  let  the  prophet  know  what  is  in 
his  heart.  He  must,  if  possible,  induce  him  to 
accept  a  recompense.  Therefore  he  thinks 
nothing  of  an  outlay  of  time  and  trouble,  but 
retraces  his  steps  to  the  Israelite  capital,  taking 
with  him  all  his  company,  his  horses  and  his 
chariots,  his  gold  and  silver  and  bales  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  numerous  train  of  attendants.  Ancl 
came,  and  stood  before  Iiim — i.e.y  de¬ 
scended  from  his  chariot,  and  asked  admittance 
into  the  prophet’s  house,  and  was  received  and 
allowed  an  audience — a  striking  contrast  with 
his  previous  appearance  before  the  house,  in 
expectation  that  the  prophet  would  come  down 
and  wait  upon  him.  And  lie  said.  Be¬ 
hold,  now  I  know  that  there  Is  no 
God  In  all  the  earth,  but  in  Israel. 
This  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sole  suprem¬ 
acy  of  Jehovah  on  the  part  of  a  heathen,  such 
as  wre  scarcely  find  elsewhere.  The  general  be¬ 
lief  of  the  time,  and  indeed  of  antiquity,  was 
that  every  land  had  its  own  god,  who  was  su¬ 
preme  in  it — Baal  in  Phoenicia,  Chemosh  in 
Moab,  Moloch  in  Ammon,  Rimmon  in  Syria, 
Bel  or  Bel-Merodach  in  Babylon,  Amun-Ra  in 
Egypt,  etc.,  and  when  there  is  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  Jehovah  on  the  part  of  heathens  in 
Scripture,  it  is  almost  always  the  recognition 
of  him  as  a  god — the  God  of  the  Jews  or  of  the 
Israelites,  one  among  many.  But  here  we  have 
a  plain  and  distinct  recognition  of  Him  as  the 
one  and  only  God  that  is  in  all  the  earth. 
Hammond. 

16.  In  this  particular  case  Elisha  felt  that 
he  would  be  unfaithful  to  the  God  whom  he 
served  if  he  ac  "epted  anything.  It  might  lead 
Naaman  to  think  that  he  had  purchased  that 
blessing,  which  God  bestowed  as  a  free  gift  of 


undeserved  mercy.  It  might  lead  him  to  think 
that  the  prophets  of  God  were  influenced  by 
mercenary  motives  in  granting  their  aid,  like 
the  magicians  and  soothsayers  of  the  heathen. 
Hence  Elisha  refused  to  accept  a  gift  which 
was  thus  capable  of  being  misunderstood. 
And  lie  urged  him  lo  take  It ;  but 
lie  refused.  It  was  creditable  to  Naaman 
that  he  pressed  the  prophet  to  accept  his  token 
of  gratitude  ;  it  was  equally  creditable  to  Eli¬ 
sha  that  he  would  not  take  it.  W.  H.  G. 

17.  Naaman  distinctly  intimated  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  land  of  Israel  was  a  sacred  soil, 
seeing  that  there  alone  the  true  God  was  to  be 
found  ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  de¬ 
sired  to  possess  a  portion  of  its  venerated  dust. 
If,  therefore,  we  look  to  the  uses  to  which  the 
Easterns  apply  the  soil  of  places  accounted 
holy,  it  is  possible  we  may  hit  upon  the  right 
reason  for  Naaman ’s  singular  request.  To  the 
Mohammedans  at  the  present  day  the  sacred 
soil  is  that  of  Mecca  ;  and  the  man  accounts 
himself  happy  who  has  in  his  possession  the 
smallest  portion  of  it  for  use  in  his  devotions. 
He  carries  it  about  his  person  in  a  small  bag  ; 
and  in  his  prayers  he  deposits  this  before  him 
upon  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  his 
frequent  prostrations,  the  head  comes  down 
upon  this  morsel  of  sacred  soil — so  that  in  some 
sort  he  may  be  said  to  worship  thereon.  May 
it  not  be  that  Naaman  contemplated  forming, 
with  this  larger  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  sacred 
land,  a  spot  on  which  he  might  offer  up  his  de¬ 
votions  to  the  God  of  Israel?  Kitto. 

18.  10.  It  seems  that  it  was  Naaman ’s  duty 
to  attend  the  king  of  Syria  when  he  went  to 
pay  his  idol  homage,  and  as  the  king  leaned 
upon  him  with  his  arm  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
bowed  very  low,  he  could  not  well  avoid  bend¬ 
ing  his  own  body  with  the  king.  And  he 
meant  to  ask  whether,  if  he  did  this  out  of 
duty  to  his  master,  and  not  of  reverence  to  the 
idol,  he  should  commit  sin.  It  showed  great 
tenderness  of  conscience  in  him.  If  the  same 
question  were  put  to  us,  we  should  say  that  it 
would  depend  very  much  upon  circumstances 
whether  it  would  be  right  or  -wrong  for  Naa¬ 
man  to  do  this.  If  he  wished  to  save  himself 
from  persecution  by  a  seeming  compliance  with 
the  idolatries  of  his  country,  or  if  any  would 
suppose  him  to  be  still  an  idolater  from  that 
act,  then  it  would  undoubtedly  be  wrong  ;  but 
if  it  would  not  be  so  taken,  nor  was  done  to 
avoid  persecution,  but  was  only  an  act  of  duty 
to  his  king,  there  was  no  harm  in  it.  Now  it 
is  evident  that  Naaman  meant  no  concealment 
of  his  new  faith.  He  avowed  before  all  the 
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company  of  Syrians  who  were  with  him,  that 
he  would  henceforth  worship  only  Jehovah. 
And  he  probably  built  an  altar  on  his  return, 
and  openly  worshipped  the  true  God,  so  that  it 
would  be  known  when  he  went  to  the  house  of 
Rimmon  that  he  was  no  idolater.  Therefore 
Elisha  said  unto  him,  “  Go  in  peace.”  W.  II. 
Lewis. 

All  the  Syrian  court  shall  know  that  he  sac- 
rificeth  upon  Israelitisli  earth  to  the  God  of  Is¬ 
rael.  They  shall  hear  him  protest  to  have 
neither  heart  nor  knee  for  Rimmon.  If  he 
must  go  into  the  house  of  that  idol,  it  shall  be 
as  a  servant,  not  as  a  suppliant  :  his  duty  to 
his  master  shall  carry  him  ;  not  his  devotion  to 
his  master’s  god  :  if  his  master  go  to  worship 
there  ;  not  he  :  neither  doth  he  say,  “  When  I 
bow  myself  to  the  image  of  Rimmon  but, 
“in  the  house.”  He  shall  bow  to  be  leaned 
upon,  not  to  adore.  Yet  had  not  Naaman 
thought  this  a  fault  he  had  not  craved  a  par¬ 
don.  It  is  not  for  us  to  expect  a  full  stature  in 
the  cradle  of  conversion.  As  nature,  so  grace 
rises  by  many  degrees  to  perfection.  Leprosy 
was  in  Naaman  cured  at  once  ;  not  corruption. 
The  prophet,  as  glad  to  see  him  but  thus  for¬ 
ward,  dismisses  him  with  a  civil  valediction. 
Bp.  II 

Did  Elisha  accept  Naaman’s  plea?  The  evi¬ 
dence  turns  entirely  on  Elisha’s  words,  “  Go  in 
peace.”  These  words  are  the  common  form  of 
Oriental  leave-taking.  They  may  have  been 
little  more  than  a  courteous  dismissal.  Elisha 
may  have  felt  that  the  permission  craved  by 
Naaman  involved  a  question  of  conscience 
which  he  wTas  not  called  upon  to  resolve. 
Hence  he  would  not  sanction  Naaman’s  want 
of  consistency  on  the  one  hand  nor  condemn  it 
on  the  other.  He  declines  the  office  of  judge. 
He  leaves  conscience  to  do  her  work.  Who 
shall  say  this  was  not  the  wisest  course  to 
adopt?  The  prophet  saw  Naaman’s  weakness, 
but  he  also  saw  Naaman’s  difficulty.  Put  the 
worst  construction  on  his  words,  and  you  will 
say  he  evades  the  question  ;  put  the  best,  and 
you  will  say  he  exercises  a  wise  forbearance. 
We  may  fairly  ask  how  far  Naaman  is  to  be 
excused  in  urging  the  plea  of  the  text.  Super¬ 
stition  mingled  with  his  faith.  He  was  a 
heathen,  only  just  converted,  only  newly  en¬ 
lightened.  We  may  excuse  Naaman,  but  we 
cannot  pretend  as  Christians  to  make  his 
plea  ours  or  to  justify  our  conduct  by  his. 
Bp.  Perowne. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  noted  that  the  in¬ 
dulgence  which  Naaman  sought  for  was  not 
denied  by  Elisha.  There  is  perhaps  some¬ 


thing  more  to  be  deduced  from  this  than  the 
facile  accommodation  of  these  earlier  times. 
There  may  be  instruction  in  it  to  us  on  whom 
the  latter  ends  of  the  world  have  come  ;  and  I 
should  feel  inclined  to  see  in  this  history  a  re¬ 
buke  of  those  sticklers  for  small  things  who 
scruple  not  at  great  things,  who  strain  at  gnats 
while  they  swallow  camels.  T.  C. 

Elisha  declared  neither  that  God  would  nor 
that  he  would  not  forgive  Naaman  his  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  path  of  strict  right.  He  was  not 
called  upon  to  give  an  answer,  since  Naaman 
had  not  put  a  question,  but  had  only  expressed 
a  wish.  His  “Go  in  peace”  is  to  be  taken 
simply  as  “  wishing  the  departing  Syrian  the 
peace  of  God  upon  the  road.”  So  lie  de¬ 
parted  from  him  a  little  way.  Naa¬ 
man  left  the  presence  of  Elisha,  quitted  Sa¬ 
maria,  and  had  gone  a  short  way  on  his  home¬ 
ward  journey  when  Gehazi  overtook  him. 
Verse  19  is  closely  connected  with  verse  20. 
Hammond. 

Chief  Distinctive  Lessons  of  the  Story. 

The  subtle  interlacing  of  providential  events 
under  God’s  control  is  here  most  happily  illus¬ 
trated.  No  thought  had  that  marauding  Sy¬ 
rian  band  in  securing  the  little  captive  of  the 
blessing  that  would  follow  to  their  cnief  com¬ 
mander.  No  thought  had  Naaman’s  wife  in 
bringing  (perhaps  by  her  own  choice  and  pur¬ 
chase)  this  maid  into  her  household  of  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  her  lord.  But  God’s  providence  led  to 
that  particular  foray  and  to  the  transfer  of  that 
captive.  He  conducted  the  godly  child  to  the 
splendid  heathen  home  of  Naaman.  Thus  he 
wrought  out  the  whole  preparation  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  blessing  to  Naaman  and  his  household,  to 
the  kings  and  people  of  Israel  and  Syria,  and 
to  multitudes  in  subsequent  ages.  And  it  may 
be  noted,  Christ  expressly  recognizes  this  inci¬ 
dent  as  illustrating  God  sovereignty  in  provi¬ 
dence  and  grace  (Luke  4  :  27). 

Here  also  we  read  one  of  the  finest,  most 
complete  illustrations  on  record  of  the  vast  is¬ 
sues  of  good  resulting  from  a  single  kindly  and 
devout  impulse — and  this  in  a  youthful  heart. 
Herself  and  her  parentage  nameless  and  ob¬ 
scure  ;  except  for  this  record,  utterly  unknown. 
Yet  by  her  thougthful,  sympathetic  kindness 
she  has  saved  the  name  and  fame  of  Naaman. 
Nay  more,  by  her  simple  helpful  instrumental¬ 
ity,  Naaman  himself  was  saved.  And  through 
her  indirect  agency,  by  the  Gospel  truths  dis¬ 
seminated  through  the  story  over  all  the  earth, 
this  unknown  maiden  and  her  simple,  heartfelt 
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exclamation  have  been  honored  of  God  in  the 
production  of  blessing  to  unnumbered  souls. 

The  man  of  leprous  soul  neither  knows  his 
inward  defilement  nor  wants  it  cured.  The 
way  of  cure— by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit — makes  him  a  recipient 
and  dependent,  therefore  his  pride  rejects  it. 
And  the  inner  experiences  he  must  undergo  in 
the  substitution  of  humility  for  pride,  of  sub¬ 
mission  for  self-will,  of  self-restraint  and  sacri¬ 
fice  for  self-indulgence,  are  all  repelling  and 
painful.  And  yet  in  this  matter  God’s  volun¬ 
tary  doing  and  man’s  required  experiences  are 
all  worthy  of  a  wise,  holy  and  loving  God, 
while  they  exalt  and  ennoble  the  soul  that  ac¬ 
cepts  and  conforms  to  them.  For  the  breaking 
down  of  man’s  natural  pride  of  heart  is  not 
humiliating,  but  exalting.  The  subjection  of 
man’s  will  to  the  wiser,  better  will  of  God  is 
not  enslaving,  but  ennobling,  and  principled, 
helpful  self-denial  is  as  consciously  elevating 
as  unrestrained,  selfish  indulgence  is  degrad¬ 
ing.  For  the  lowly,  obedient  and  unselfish 
heart  is  a  trusting  and  loving  heart.  And  the 
possessor  of  such  a  heart  is  the  child  and  heir 
of  God,  assured  of  sufficient  grace  here,  and  of 
abundant  glory  and  joy  hereafter  ! 

Men  seek  to  do  great  things  in  the  pursuit  of 
position,  power  and  gain.  But  the  acquisition 
of  each  of  these  objects  is  ordinarily  secured  by 
gradual  advances,  by  steadiness  in  regular  toil 
and  by  successive  small  undertakings.  So  it  is 
pre-eminently  in  the  attainment  of  salvation 
and  with  progress  in  the  Christian  life.  All 
the  great  things  are  done  by  God  Himself  in  the 
giving  of  His  Son,  in  the  willing  sacrifice  of 
Christ  and  in  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Ours  is  the  smaller,  simpler  work  of  a  receiving 
and  appropriating  faith,  in  the  good  but  the 
lesser  part  of  a  willing  glad  choice  of  eternal 
life.  Very  simple  and  clear  is  the  way  of  at¬ 
taining  this  life.  It  is  to  come  as  unto  a  flow¬ 
ing  fountain  for  the  cleansing  of  sin’s  defile¬ 
ment,  and  to  receive  the  new  spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus.  B. 

There  is  a  distinct  parallel  between  the  mira¬ 
cle  and  the  greater  miracle  which  cleanses  a 
sinful  heart,  in  that  in  both  the  cure  is  sus¬ 
pended  on  simple  compliance  with  the  terms, 
and  that,  in  regard  to  the  Gospel  healing,  the 
sole  condition  of  being  cleansed  is  to  let  Christ 
cleanse  us.  “  Wash  and  be  clean”  is  the  one 
call  of  Christ’s  love.  It  was  not  easy  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  all-cleansing  fountain.  To  do  so  re¬ 
quired  the  mystery  of  Incarnation  and  the 
agony  of  Calvary  ;  but,  being  provided,  all 
else  is  simple.  Jesus  has  done  all,  and  we  have 


but  to  accept  what  is  done.  “Wash  and  be 
clean”  is  a  command  shadowing  forth  “  the 
soul-quickening  words,  Believe  and  live.” 

We  have  our  Lord’s  authority  for  seeing  in 
this  story  of  Naaman  at  least  some  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  regulate  the  dispensation  of  His 
love  and  grace,  exemplified  for  the  world.  He 
alleges  it  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
the  universal  love  overleaped  all  national  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  surged  over  the  barriers  which 
Jewish  narrowness  would  have  erected  for  its 
free  course.  “  None  of  them  were  cleansed, 
save  Naaman,  the  Syrian.”  A.  M. 

Leprosy  Inflicted  upon  Gehazi. 

Verses  20-27. 

Mercy  and  judgment  both  find  place  in 
God’s  dispensations.  The  history  of  Naaman 
is  a  signal  instance  of  God’s  free  mercy  granted 
to  a  stranger  who  was  not  of  the  chosen  race — 
who  came,  not  only  from  a  foreign  land,  but 
from  one  which  was  frequently  in  open  hostil¬ 
ity  to  Israel.  It  shows  that  even  in  that  re¬ 
stricted  economy  God’s  grace  was  not  confined 
to  one  favored  people  ;  but  they  who  sought 
Him,  from  whatever  land  and  whatever  nation, 
might  find  Him  and  receive  rich  blessings  from 
His  hand.  But  to  this  bestowment  of  God’s 
favor  upon  an  alien  there  is  a  reverse  picture — 
the  infletion  of  just  judgment  upon  an  offender 
who  was  not  only  one  of  the  chosen  race,  an 
Israelite,  but  who  was  specially  privileged  as 
belonging  to  the  household  of  the  prophet. 
This  shows  that  descent  from  Abraham  and 
connection  with  the  commonwealth  of  Israel 
are  not  of  themselves  a  sure  passport  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  favor.  It  is  an  anticipation  of  the  truth 
that  many  shall  come  from  the  East  and  West, 
and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out. 
W.  II.  G. 

20.  The  temptation  of  Gehazi ,  and  the  fall. 
Gehazi  is  to  be  classed  with  Judas  and  with 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  rather  than  with  Achan 
or  Simon  Magus.  Unlike  the  true  servants  of 
the  heathen  Naaman,  he  was  a  false  servant  of 
the  Lord’s  prophet.  They  had  no  means  of 
knowledge  and  grace.  A  professed  follower  of 
Jehovah,  he  had  the  fulness  of  the  knowledge 
then  possessed  and  the  grace  then  given.  More 
privileged  lie,  than  even  the  other  sons  of  the 
prophets,  by  his  special  relation  to  Elisha. 
Therefore  the  words  by  which  he  is  here  char¬ 
acterized,  “  Gehazi,  the  servant  of  Elisha,  the 
man  of  God,”  convey  a  peculiar  sadness  and 
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solemnity  in  connection  with  liis  fearful  crime. 
Like  Judas  and  Ananias,  he  belonged  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Lord’s  disciples.  By  this  his 
guilt  was  aggravated,  and  its  effects  tended 
greatly  to  harm  and  hinder  the  Lord’s  work. 

Gehazi  said,  “  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  offers 
of  this  despicable  Syrian,  whom  my  master  has 
foolishly  let  go  free  of  cost  and  sacrifice.” 
While  this  Jewish  servant  of  Elisha  despises 
Naaman  because  a  heathen,  yet  his  eye  and 
heart  are  admiringly  set  upon  JSTaaman’s  sacks 
of  treasure.  But  his  thought  and  desire  went 
further  than  mere  possession  of  some  of  this 
treasure.  He  was  already  conceiving  himself 
as  having  olive-yards,  and  vineyards,  and  sheep, 
and  oxen,  and  many  servants.  The  money 
would  give  him  all  these,  and  set  him  among 
the  rich  and  distinguished  in  the  land.  As 
Naaman’s  departing  retinue  disappeared  in 
the  distance,  Gehazi’s  resolve  was  formed. 
Strangely  enough,  too,  he  binds  himself  to  its 
execution  by  a  sacred  form  of  oath  :  “As  the 
Lord  livetli.  ”  He  had  already  broken  the 
ninth  and  tenth  Commandments.  Now  he 
breaks  the  third  as  he  goes  forth  to  break  the 
eighth.  He  follows  after  Naaman  to  rob  him 
under  a  fraudulent  pretence.  B. 

Naaman,  a  Syrian,  a  courtier,  a  soldier,  had 
many  servants,  and  we  read  how  wise  and  good 
they  were  (verse  13).  Elisha,  a  holy  prophet, 
a  man  of  God,  has  but  one  servant,  and  he 
proves  a  base  liar.  They  that  heard  of  Elisha 
at  a  distance  honored  him  and  got  good  by 
what  they  heard  ;  but  fie  that  stood  continually 
before  him  to  hear  his  wisdom  had  no  good 
impressions  made  upon  him  either  by  his  doc¬ 
trine  or  miracles.  One  would  expect  that  Eli¬ 
sha’s  servant  should  be  a  saint  (even  Ahab’s 
servant,  Obadiah,  was),  but  even  Christ  Himself 
had  a  Judas  among  His  followers.  The  means 
of  grace  cannot  give  grace.  II. 

20.  My  master  hath  spared  Xaa- 
maii  this  Syrian.  The  words  “this  Sy¬ 
rian”  are  emphatic.  Gehazi  persuades  himself 
that  it  is  right  to  spoil  a  Syrian — that  is,  a 
Gentile,  and  an  enemy  of  Israel.  As  the 
Lord  livetli.  These  words  are  here  a  pro¬ 
fane  oath.  It  could  be  no  fit  occasion  for  a 
solemn  asseveration.  But  Gehazi,  anxious  to 
make  himself  believe  that  he  is  acting  in  a 
proper,  and,  even,  in  a  religious  spirit,  does  not 
scruple  to  introduce  one  of  the  most  solemn  of 
religious  phrases.  B.  C. 

21,  22.  Gehazi' s  reception,  and  his  request  of 
Naaman.  Recognized  at  once  as  the  servant 
of  Elisha,  he  is  treated  with  great  respect  by 
the  grateful  Syrian.  Naaman  even  descends 


from  his  chariot  to  greet  this  supposed  messenger 
of  the  prophet.  Gehazi  at  once  appropriates 
this  thought  of  Naaman,  and  thus  begins  this 
complicated  series  of  falsehoods.  As  with 
every  plan  of  covetousness  for  wrong  getting, 
so  this  one  involved  many  untruths.  Elisha 
had  not  known  of  his  coming  ;  could  not  have 
authorized  it,  much  less  have  sent  him.  Elisha 
had  not  asked  for  gifts  ;  nay,  had  declined 
them.  Gehazi  well  understood  the  principle 
which  actuated  the  prophet  in  declining.  Not 
only  did  he  misinterpret  Elisha’s  conduct,  and 
so  throw  a  stain  upon  the  prophet’s  character, 
but  what  was  even  more  heinous,  he  was  falsi¬ 
fying  God’s  own  declarations  by  the  proph¬ 
et’s  mouth  and  act  of  the  utter  freeness  of 
His  grace.  In  God’s  name  Elisha  had  said,  I 
will  take  no  recompense  for  the  blessing.  Now 
Gehazi  abuses  his  position  to  counteract  this  Di¬ 
vine  announcement.  Further,  he  takes  as  his 
own  what,  as  Naaman  gives  it,  is  a  return  for 
the  Divine  goodness  in  healing.  Thus  Gehazi 
robs  God  of  Naaman’s  purposed  gift  to  Him, 
and  he  robs  Naaman  of  so  much  treasure. 

That  the  man  was  shrewd  appears  in  the  rea¬ 
son  and  form  of  his  request.  Nothing  was 
asked  for  Elisha  himself  ;  but  for  those  under 
his  oversight  and  care.  Yet  more,  the  request 
is  made  in  view  o^  an  emergency  that  has  risen 
since  Naaman  parted  with  Elisha.  In  all  this 
fabricated  statement  he  only  so  far  protects  Eli¬ 
sha’s  consistency  that  his  own  story  may  pass 
muster.  As  for  any  other  care  and  for  any  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  story  furnishes  no  trace. 

One  thing  he  overlooked.  This  was  the  vast, 
disproportion  of  the  amount  he  asked  to  the  ob 
ject  proposed.  But  his  covetousness  would  be 
content  with  no  less,  though  any  score  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  might  well  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  half  the  sum  asked  for. 

23,  24.  Naaman' s  gift :  where  bestowed  by 
Gehazi.  The  covetous  servant  required  urging 
only  to  keep  up  the  play  he  was  enacting. 
“  Please  you  to  take  two  talents,  ”  said  Naaman. 
Very  gladly  Gehazi  accepted.  For  in  this  com 
paratively  vast  treasure — equal  to  the  amount 
paid  for  the  whole  city  of  Samaria — he  saw 
wealth  and  abundance  for  life.  In  his  grati¬ 
tude  Naaman  also  insisted  upon  sending  back 
two  of  his  servants  to  carry  the  bags  of  silver. 
But  soon  as  they  reached  some  point  in  the  city, 
Gehazi  took  the  bags,  dismissed  the  servants, 
and  concealed  his  ill-gotten  wealth  in  Elisha’s 
house. 

25-27.  Elisha  and  Gehazi.  The  judgment 
of  leprosy.  Gehazi  then  resumes  his  place  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  his  master.  Elisha’s  first  ques- 
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tion  ought  to  have  warned  him  of  some  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  prophet’s  part.  It  seems  designed 
as  an  opportunity  of  voluntary  confession  and 
repentance.  But  the  covetous  spirit,  now  en¬ 
hanced  by  possession,  could  not  see  this  possible 
meaning  or  purpose  in  the  prophet’s  question. 
Still,  as  he  thinks,  guarding  himself,  he  replies 
with  a  square  falsehood.  Like  Ananias,  he 
thinks  to  keep  his  doubly  stolen  riches,  at  least 
without  the  prophet’s  knowledge.  And  in  this 
“  Satan”  also  deceived  him  “  to  lie  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  ” 

Elisha’s  words  of  arraignment  are  almost 
gentle  in  the  reproach  they  address  to  his  in¬ 
structed  conscience.  Yet  are  they  explicit  and 
plain,  both  respecting  Gehazi’s  act  (now  de¬ 
nied),  and  respecting  his  intended  use  of  his 
treasure.  The  prophet’s  heart  was  saddened  at 
the  occurrences  that  had  just  taken  place,  in 
the  seeking  and  meeting  of  Naaman.  All  the 
deceit  and  wickedness  of  Geliazi,  the  result  of 
simply  yielding  to  covetous  desire,  he  saw  and 
grieved  over.  And  he  knew  all  the  effects  of 
evil  to  result  from  this  selfish  sin  of  Gehazi, 
through  its  unhappy  result,  possibly  upon 
Naaman  and  upon  Syria,  certainly  upon  Ge¬ 
hazi  himself  and  upon  the  people  of  Israel. 
He  saw  God's  work  hindered,  God’s  grace  spe¬ 
cially  dishonored  at  a  time  when  apostasy  wide¬ 
ly  prevailed.  This  man  hitherto  professing  a 
lowly  life  of  faith  in  God,  unselfish  and  truth¬ 
ful,  a  life  then  mainly  needed  as  the  great  stay 
against  the  inroads  of  evil,  would  by  his  fall 
shake  feeble  souls  from  their  hold  upon  God. 
He  would  destroy  Elisha’s  character  with  the 
people  as  a  pure  true  prophet.  Hay,  he  would 
represent  Jehovah  himself  as  having  the  selfish 
false  spirit  of  Baal. 

All  this  was  involved  in  the  time  and  the 
events  then  transpiring.  Servant  as  he  was, 
his  position  with  God’s  prophet  and  his  pro¬ 
fessed  relations  with  God  Himself  gave  him 
this  tremendous  vantage-ground  for  evil  doing. 
Therefore  went  forth  the  judgment  of  God,  at 
the  mouth  of  Elisha,  in  the  mark  of  leprosy, 
borne  down  to  after  generations.  Dismissed 
from  the  prophet’s  service,  Gehazi  “  went  out 
from  his  presence  a  leper  as  white  as  snow.” 
But  he  went  as  a  rich  man,  openly  taking  his 
treasure.  He  invested  it,  too,  as  he  had  pro¬ 
posed  ;  and  we  may  suppose,  from  2  K.  8  : 
1-6,  that  his  was  the  exact  career  depicted 
by  Christ  (Luke  12  :  13-20).  All  this  is  strange, 
some  may  think — that  God  should  suffer  him 
to  possess  this  wealth  in  peace,  obtained  by 
fraud  and  falsehood.  But  this  is  precisely  what 
God  is  suffering  to  be  done  by  all  who  have  the 


purpose  and  hardihood  to  do  it.  For  Him  to 
interpose  and  take  away  from  every  man  what 
is  dishonestly  gotten  would  be  to  revolution¬ 
ize  His  ways  among  men.  It  would  be  to  in¬ 
terfere  seriously  with  men’s  own  agency  and 
responsibility.  It  would  be  prematurely  to 
execute  His  now  waiting  judgment.  Christ’s 
words  apply  here,  too  :  “  Let  both  wheat  and 
tares  grow  unto  the  judgment.” 

Like  the  Pharisees  of  the  Master’s  time,  Ge¬ 
hazi  had  his  reward.  He  enjoyed  the  wealth 
and  position  he  had  coveted.  He  was  elevated 
toward  Naaman ’s  position.  But  he  had  Naa- 
man’s  curse.  This  curse  no  waters  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan  would  ever  relieve  or  remove.  Nay,  life  it¬ 
self  would  not  bring  it  to  an  end  ;  for  the  true 
and  the  terrible  leprosy  rested  upon  his  selfish, 
guilty  soul.  Tliis  he  alone  had  brought  upon 
himself.  B. 

25-  15 tit  lie  went  in,  and  stood  be¬ 
fore  liis  master.  Gehazi,  lest  his  absence 
should  be  noticed,  as  soon  as  he  had  put  away 
the  money,  sought  his  master’s  presence,  enter¬ 
ing  the  room  casually,  as  if  he  had  been  busied 
about  the  house.  He  was  met  at  once,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  plain  question  which  follows. 
And  Elisha  said  unto  liiiu.  Whence 
contest  thou,  Glchazi  i  literally,  Whence, 
Gehazi  ?  A  short,  stern,  abrupt  question. 
And  he  said,  Thy  servant  went  no 
whither.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  One  lie 
necessitates  another.  Once  enter  on  the  devi¬ 
ous  path,  and  you  cannot  say  whither  it  will 
conduct  you.  To  deceive  and  plunder  a  for¬ 
eigner  of  a  hostile  nation  probably  seemed  to 
Gehazi  a  trifle,  either  no  sin  at  all,  or  a  very 
venial  sin.  But  now  he  finds  himself  led  on  to 
telling  a  direct  lie  to  his  master,  which  even  he 
could  not  have  justified  to  himself. 

26,  27.  The  prophet  follows  Gehazi’s 
thoughts,  which  had  been  to  purchase,  with 
the  money  obtained  from  Naaman,  olive-yards 
and  vineyards,  and  sheep  and  oxen,  etc.,  and 
asks — Was  this  a  time  for  such  proceedings? 
Keil  well  explains,  “Was  this  the  time,  when 
so  many  hypocrites  pretend  to  be  prophets  from 
selfishness  and  avarice,  and  bring  the  prophetic 
office  into  contempt  with  unbelievers,  for  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  true  God  to  take  money  and  goods 
from  a  non-Israelite  .  .  that  he  might  ac¬ 

quire  property  and  luxury  for  himself?”  It 
was  evidently  a  most  unfit  time.  As  Thenius 
says,  “  In  any  other  case  better  than  in  this 
mightiest  thou  have  yielded  to  thy  desire  for 
gold  and  goods.”  Hammond. 

“  Is  this  a  time  to  receive  money  and  gar¬ 
ments,  and,”  which  thou  hast  already  pur- 
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chased  in  thy  conceit,  “  olive-yards  and  vine¬ 
yards,  and  sheep  and  oxen,  and  men  servants 
and  maid  servants?”  Did  my  mouth  refuse 
that  thy  hands  might  take?  Was  I  so  careful 
to  win  honor  to  my  God  and  credit  to  my  pro¬ 
fession  by  denying  these  Syrian  presents,  that 
thou  mightest  dash  both  in  receiving  them? 
Was  there  no  way  to  enrich  thyself  but  by  be¬ 
lying  thy  master ;  by  disparaging  this  holy 
function  in  the  eyes  of  a  new  convert?  Since 
thou  wouldst  needs  therefore  take  part  of  Naa- 
man’s  treasure,  take  part  with  him  in  his  lep¬ 
rosy  ;  “  The  leprosy  of  Naaman  shall  cleave 
unto  thee  and  unto  thy  seed  forever.” 

Oh,  heavy  talents  of  Gehazi  !  Oh,  the  horror 
of  this  one  unchangeable  suit,  which  shall  never 
be  but  loathsomely  white,  noisomely  unclean  ! 
How  much  better  had  been  a  light  purse  and  a 
homely  coat,  with  a  sound  body,  a  clear  soul  ! 
Too  late  doth  that  wretched  man  now  find  that 
he  hath  loaded  himself  with  a  curse  ;  that  he 
hath  clad  himself  with  shame.  His  sin  shall  be 
read  ever  in  his  face,  in  his  seed  :  all  passen¬ 
gers,  all  posterities  shall  now  say,  “  Behold  the 
characters  of  Geliazi’s  covetousness,  fraud,  sac¬ 
rilege  !”  The  act  overtakes  the  word;  ‘‘He 
went  out  of  his  presence  a  leper  as  white  as 
snow.”  It  is  a  woful  exchange  that  Gehazi 
hath  made  with  Naaman.  Naaman  came  a 
leper,  returned  a  disciple  ;  Gehazi  came  a  dis¬ 
ciple,  returned  a  leper  :  Naaman  left  behind 
both  his  disease  and  money  ;  Gehazi  takes  up 
both  his  money  and  his  disease.  Now  shall 
Gehazi  never  look  upon  himself  but  he  shall 
think  of  Naaman,  whose  skin  is  transferred 
upon  him  with  those  talents  ;  and  shall  wear 
out  the  rest  of  his  days  in  shame  and  pain 
and  sorrow.  This  son  of  the  prophets  shall 
more  loud  and  lively  preach  the  justice  of 
God  by  his  face  than  others  by  their  tongue. 
Bp.  H. 

His  punishment  is  severe  ;  but  his  sin  was 
great.  The  leprosy  was  a  fitting  punishment, 
both  because  it  had  been  Naaman’s,  from  which 
obedient  reliance  on  God  had  set  him  free,  and 
because  of  its  symbolical  meaning,  as  the  type 
of  sin.  Gehazi  got  his  coveted  money,  but  he 
got  something  else,  along  with  it,  which  he  did 
not  bargain  for,  and  which  took  all  the  sweet¬ 
ness  out  of  it.  That  is  always  the  case.  “  Ill- 
gotten  gear  never  prospers  ;”  and  if  a  man  has 
set  his  heart  on  worldly  good,  he  may  succeed 
in  amassing  a  fortune,  but  the  leprosy  will 
cleave  to  him,  and  his  soul  will  be  all  crusted 
and  foul  with  that  living  death.  How  many 
successful  men,  perhaps  high  in  reputation  in 
the  Church  as  in  the  world,  Avould  stand  “  lep¬ 


ers  as  white  as  snow”  if  we  had  God’s  eyes  to 
see  them  with?  A.  M. 

Remembering  how  leprosy  in  the  Bible  is  al¬ 
ways  a  type  of  sin  and  its  result,  spiritual 
death — we  may  ask  ourselves,  Dare  we  gain 
riches  by  unworthy  means,  when,  so  gained, 
they  bring  moral  death  with  them?  When  we 
ask  ourselves  this  question,  the  punishment  of 
Gehazi,  dreadful  as  it  was,  does  not  appear  ex¬ 
cessive.  Still  less  does  it  appear  so  when  we 
consider  who  Gehazi  was.  A  prophet — Elisha’s 
privileged  companion — a  man  to  whom  the 
glory  of  Jehovah,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  Naa¬ 
man,  but  of  the  rebellious  people  of  Israel, 
ought  to  have  been  beyond  all  things  precious, 
such  a  one  willing  to  barter  all  this,  to  risk  the 
undoing  of  Elisha’s  prophetic  work  for  money  ! 
The  answer  of  conscience  is  that  it  is  only  j  ust 
that  that  servant  who  knew  his  Lord’s  will  and 
did  it  not  should  be  beaten  with  many  stripes 
(Luke  12  :  47).  Houghton. 

The  getting  of  treasures  by  a  lying  tongue  is  a 
vanity  tossed  to  and  fro  of  them  that  seek  death 
(Prov.  21  :  6).  Those  who  get  wealth  by  fraud 
and  injustice  cannot  expect  either  the  comfort 
or  the  continuance  of  it.  What  was  Gehazi 
profited,  though  he  gained  his  two  talents, 
when  thereby  he  lost  his  health,  his  honor,  his 
peace,  his  service,  and,  if  repentance  prevented 
not,  his  soul  forever?  His  heart  (says  Bishop 
Hall)  was  packed  up  in  Naaman’s  chests,  and 
he  must  run  after  him  to  fetch  it.  Multitudes, 
by  coveting  worldly  wealth,  have  erred  from 
the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  with  many  sor¬ 
rows.  H. 

One  sin  leads  on  to  another  by  a  sequence  which 
is  inevitable.  Gehazi  begins  with  covetousness. 
He  cannot  see  the  wedges  of  silver  and  gold 
and  the  large  bales  of  rich  stuffs  without  a 
keen  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  a  portion. 
His  master’s  refusal  seems  to  him  mere  folly, 
almost  madness.  He  soon  frames  a  scheme  by 
which  his  master’s  intentions  shall  be  frustrated. 
The  scheme  involves  him  in  lying  ;  nay,  in  a 
whole  heap  of  lies.  He  tells  a  circumstantial 
tale  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  word  of 
truth.  Gehazi  obtains  even  more  than  he  had 
ventured  to  ask  ;  hides  it  away  without  any 
difficulty,  and  thinks  that  all  is  over.  But  all 
is  not  over.  “  Whence  comest  thou,  Gehazi?” 
He  must  either  confess  all  or  directly  and  un¬ 
mistakably  lie  to  his  master.  Of  course  the  lie 
is  resolved  upon  ;  his  previous  conduct  has  so 
demoralized  him  that  we  cannot  even  imagine 
him  to  have  hesitated.  The  only  security 
against  a  moral  decline  as  grievous  as  Gehazi ’s 
is  not  to  enter  upon  it,  not  to  take  the  first  step. 
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Geliazi’s  punishment  lias  also  its  lesson.  He 
was  a  rich  man,  and  might  carry  out  all  his 
far-reaching  schemes  of  proprietorship  and 
lordship  over  others.  But  what  will  it  all 
profit  him  if  he  is  to  be  to  the  end  of  his  days  a 
leper?  The  apples  of  Sodom,  so  “  fair  to 
view,”  are  felt  and  known  to  be  worthless 
when  they  “turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips.”  So 
was  it  with  him  ;  and  so  is  it  with  those  who 
pursue  a  course  similar  to  his.  The  prosperity 
acquired  by  fraud  has  within  it  a  taint  of  rot¬ 
tenness.  There  is  a  drawback  of  some  kind  or 
other  which  deprives  the  prosperity  of  all  its 
value,  and  makes  the  wealthy  prosperous  man 
a  miserable  wretch.  If  he  escape  external  ca¬ 
lamity,  he  will  not  escape  the  worm  of  remorse, 
which  will  eat  into  his  heart  and  poison  his  cup 
of  pleasure.  Hammond. 

Almost  every  specific  sin  or  breach  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  commandment  may  be  traced  to  the  one 


controlling  spirit  of  greed.  The  love  of  money 
is  a  root  of  all  evil.  But  this  root-sin  has  its 
source  and  its  life  in  unbelief  and  rejection  of 
God.  The  unbelieving  heart  is  a  heart  supreme¬ 
ly  controlled  by  self-interest  and  self-pleasure, 
by  the  spirit  of  greed. 

Gehazi  was  the  Ananias  and  the  Demas  of 
the  Old  Testament.  By  his  close  personal  con¬ 
nection  with  Elisha,  he  reminds  us  of  Judas. 
To  him  Elisha  could  say,  as  Peter  to  Ananias, 
“  Thou  hast  not  lied  to  men,  but  to  God  !” 
And  of  him,  as  Paul  of  Demas,  “  He  has  for¬ 
saken  me,  having  loved  this  present  world.” 
And  as  a  signal  hindrance,  offence  and  grief  to 
the  cause  he  professedly  espoused,  his  was  the 
same  ultimate  condemnation. 

As  the  blessing  of  God  maketh  rich  and 
addeth  no  sorrow,  so  the  curse  of  God  goes 
with  ill-gotten  gain,  even  to  children’s  chil¬ 
dren.  B. 


Section  20. 

ELISHA  DELIVERS  JEHORAM  FROM  SYRIAN  INVASIONS. 

2  Kings  6  :  8-23. 

8  Now  the  king  of  Syria  warred  against  Israel  ;  and  he  took  counsel  with  his  servants,  say- 

9  ing,  In  such  and  such  a  place  shall  be  my  camp.  And  the  man  of  God  sent  unto  the  king  of 
Israel,  saying,  Beware  that  thou  pass  not  such  a  place  ;  for  thither  the  Syrians  are  coming 

10  down.  And  the  king  of  Israel  sent  to  the  place  which  the  man  of  God  told  him  and  warned 

11  him  of  ;  and  he  saved  himself  there,  not  once  nor  twice.  And  the  heart  of  the  king  of  Syria 
was  sore  troubled  for  this  thing  ;  and  he  called  his  servants,  and  said  unto  them,  Will  ye  not 

12  shew  me  which  of  us  is  for  the  king  of  Israel?  And  one  of  his  servants  said,  Nay,  my  lord, 
O  king  :  but  Elisha,  the  prophet  that  is  in  Israel,  telleth  the  king  of  Israel  the  words  that 

13  thou  speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber.  And  he  said,  Go  and  see  where  he  is,  that  I  may  send  and 

14  fetch  him.  And  it  was  told  him,  saying,  Behold,  he  is  in  Dothan.  Therefore  sent  he  thither 
horses,  and  chariots,  and  a  great  host  :  and  they  came  by  night,  and  compassed  the  city  about. 

15  And  when  the  servant  of  the  man  of  God  was  risen  early,  and  gone  forth,  behold,  an  host 
with  horses  and  chariots  was  round  about  the  city.  And  his  servant  said  unto  him,  Alas,  my 

16  master  !  how  shall  we  do?  And  he  answered,  Fear  not :  for  they  that  be  with  us  are  more 

17  than  they  that  be  with  them.  And  Elisha  prayed,  and  said,  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  open  his  eyes, 
that  he  may  see.  And  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  ;  and  he  saw  :  and,  be- 

18  hold,  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha.  And  when 
they  came  down  to  him,  Elisha  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  Smite  this  people,  I  pray 
thee,  with  blindness.  And  he  smote  them  with  blindness  according  to  the  word  of  Elisha. 

19  And  Elisha  said  unto  them,  This  is  not  the  way,  neither  is  this  the  city  :  follow  me,  and  I 

20  will  bring  you  to  the  man  whom  ye  seek.  And  he  led  them  to  Samaria.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  they  were  come  into  Samaria,  that  Elisha  said,  Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  these  men, 
that  they  may  see.  And  the  Lord  opened  their  eyes,  and  they  saw  ;  and,  behold,  they  were 

21  in  the  midst  of  Samaria.  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Elisha,  when  he  saw  them,  My 

22  father,  shall  I  smite  them?  Shall  I  smite  them?  And  he  answered,  Thou  shalt  not  smite 
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them  :  wouldest  thou  smite  those  whom  thou  hast  taken  captive  with  thy  sword  and  with  thy 
bow?  Set  bread  and  water  before  them,  that  they  may  eat  and  drink,  and  go  to  their  master. 

23  And  he  prepared  great  provision  for  them  :  and  when  they  had  eaten  and  drunk,  he  sent 
them  away,  and  they  went  to  their  master.  And  the  bands  of  Syria  came  no  more  into  the 
land  of  Israel. 


8-23.  The  chronic  hostility  which  subsisted 
between  the  Israelitisli  and  the  Syrian  king¬ 
doms  soon  broke  out  again  in  war.  In  this,  as 
in  other  instances,  Syria  was  the  aggressor. 
The  invaded  kingdom  was  delivered,  not 
through  “  the  sword  and  the  bow”  (verse  22) 
of  its  king,  but  once  more  through  the  inter¬ 
position  of  Elisha.  J.  0. - Incursions,  on  the 

side  of  Syria  and  of  Israel,  were  of  constant 
occurrence  during  almost  the  whole  period  of 
the  monarchy  of  Jehoram.  “  The  Syrians  went 
out  by  companies,  and  brought  away  captives 
out  of  the  land  of  Israel,”  and  the  Israelites  no 
doubt  retaliated,  and  from  time  to  time  sent 
their  plundering  expeditions  into  Syria,  and 
took  booty  and  prisoners.  But  before  Jehoram 
had  been  on  the  throne  many  years  a  more 
threatening  system  of  attack  was  organized 
by  the  second  Benliadad,  and  attempts  were 
for  a  second  time  made  to  push  the  war  to  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  to  effect  the  subjection  of  Sama¬ 
ria  to  the  Syrian  yoke.  The  enterprising  mon¬ 
arch  of  Syria  led  a  series  of  expeditions  into 
the  Israelite  territory  with  the  hope  of  surpris¬ 
ing  and  cutting  off  detachments  or  of  otherwise 
gaining  some  considerable  advantage  ;  but  his 
expectations  were  frustrated  after  a  manner  for 
which  he  found  it  hard  to  account — his  de¬ 
signs  seemed  to  be  penetrated,  his  intentions, 
known.  Suspecting  treachery  among  his  offi¬ 
cers,  he  was  met  by  the  assurance  that  the 
Syrian  ranks  harbored  no  traitor,  but  that  Eli¬ 
sha,  by  his  supernatural  powers,  was  able  to 
penetrate  and  expose  all  his  plans.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  sought  to  obtain  pos¬ 
session  of  Elisha’s  person  ;  and  having  learned 
that  the  prophet  was  residing  in  a  small  Israel¬ 
ite  town  called  Dothan,  he  sent  an  army  thither 
to  take  him.  Elisha,  though  angelic  hosts  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  was  instructed  to  yield,  and 
obeyed.  He  induced  the  Syrians  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  Samaria,  under  a  strange  species 
of  illusion ;  after  which  he  delivered  them 
over  to  Jehoram,  whose  first  impulse  was  to 
put  them  to  death.  This  impulse  Elisha 
checked.  The  king,  he  said,  should  rather  en¬ 
tertain  his  prisoners  hospitably,  release  them 
freely  and  let  them  return  to  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  The  advice  was  followed  ;  and  Benliadad 
appears  to  have  been  so  far  touched  by  the 
generous  treatment  of  his  soldiers,  that  for 


some  considerable  space  he  refrained  from  fur¬ 
ther  hostilities  against  the  Israelites.  But  some 
years  later  he  suddenly  invaded  Israel  and  laid 
siege  to  Samaria.  G.  R.  (See  next  Section.) 

8-13.  Elisha  foils  the  ambuscading  schemes 
of  the  Syrian  king.  At  several  points  succes¬ 
sive  ambuscades  were  laid  to  entrap  the  king  # 
of  Israel.  But  Elisha,  by  special  supernatural 
vision,  faithfully  forewarned  Jehoram  upon 
each  occasion,  and  the  king  escaped  the  peril. 
Naturally  the  Syrian  king  was  surprised  at  the 
seeming  disclosure  of  his  secret  plans,  and  in¬ 
ferred  treachery  on  the  part  of  his  own  officers. 
Upon  investigation  at  a  called  council,  he  was 
informed  by  one  who  had  learned  the  fact  in 
some  way,  that  Elisha  the  prophet  had  revealed 
all  his  very  thoughts  to  the  king  of  Israel.  At 
once  he  sends  out  spies  to  discover  the  place 
where  Elisha  was  tarrying.  They  return  with 
the  intelligence  that  he  is  at  Dothan.  This  was 
a  small  town  upon  a  hill,  about  eleven  miles 
north  of  Samaria.  B. 

8.  Then  the  king  of  Syria  warred 
against  Israel.  It  may  seem  strange  that, 
so  soon  after  sending  an  embassy  to  the  court 
of  Samaria,  and  asking  a  favor  (chap.  5  :  5,  6), 
Benhadad  should  resume  hostilities,  especially 
as  the  favor  had  been  obtained  (chap.  5  : 14)  ; 
but  the  normal  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  were  those  of  enmity  (chap.  5  :  2),  and  a 
few  years  would  suffice  to  dim  the  memory  of 
what  had  happened.  Hammond. 

9.  And  the  man  of  God  sent  unto  the  king  of 
Israel — Jehoram  (2  K.  3  :  1),  or  Joram,  as  he  is 
likewise  called  (2  K.  8  :  25),  the  son  of  Ahab. 
How  little  regard  Elisha  had  for  this  ungodly 
monarch  is  plain  from  his  language  to  him  on 
a  former  occasion  (2  K.  3  :  13),  when  he  sought 
the  prophet's  aid  in  a  time  of  great  peril,  and 
from  his  speaking  of  him  (2  K.  6  :  32)  as  “  this 
son  of  a  murderer.”  And  how  alienated  the 
king  was  from  the  prophet  appears  not  only 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  he,  but  one  of  his 
servants,  who  suggested  the  application  to  the 
prophet  when  the  armies  of  the  three  kings 
were  in  danger  of  perishing  (2  K.  3  : 11),  and 
that  he  did  not  direct  Naaman  to  him  until  the 
prophet  himself  volunteered  in  the  case  (2  K. 

5  :  8),  but  that,  in  the  straits  to  which  Samaria 
was  reduced  afterward  in  a  siege,  instead  of 
soliciting  the  intercession  of  the  prophet,  he 
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ordered  him  to  he  put  to  death  (2  Iv.  6  :  31).  It 
is  perhaps  significant  that  he  is  here  spoken  of 
not  by  name,  but  simply  by  his  office.  The 
message  of  the  prophet  was  addressed  to  the 
king  of  Israel.  He  was  for  the  time  the  head 
and  representative  of  the  people  of  God,  and  it 
is  for  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  Israel  that 
the  prophet  is  concerned,  not  for  the  personal 
advantage  of  Joram.  W.  H.  G. 

Elisha  is  a  thousand  scouts.  He  sends  word 
to  the  king  of  Israel  of  the  projects,  of  the  re¬ 
moves,  of  his  enemy.  More  than  once  had  Je- 
horam  saved  both  his  life  and  his  host  by  these 
close  admonitions.  It  is  well  that  in  something 
yet  a  prophet  may  be  obeyed.  What  strange 
state-service  was  this  which  Elisha  did,  besides 
the  spiritual  !  The  king,  the  people  of  Israel 
owe  themselves  and  their  safety  to  a  despised 
prophet  !  The  man  of  God  knew  and  felt  them 
idolaters  ;  jTet  how  careful  and  vigilant  is  he, 
for  their  rescue  !  If  they  were  bad,  yet  they 
were  his  own  ;  if  they  were  bad,  yet  not  all  ; 
God  had  His  number  among  their  worst  :  if  they 
were  bad,  yet  the  Syrians  were  worse.  The 
Israelites  mis  worshipped  the  true  God  ;  the 
Syrians  worshipped  a  false.  That  if  it  were 
possible  he  might  win  them,  he  will  preserve 
them  ;  and  if  they  will  needs  be  wanting  to 
God,  yet  Elisha  will  not  be  wanting  to  them  : 
their  impiety  shall  not  make  him  uudutiful. 
Bp.  II. 

12.  And  one  of  his  servants  said,  Nay,  my 
lord,  0  king  :  but  Elisha,  the  prophet  that  is  in 
Israel,  telleth  the  king  of  Israel  the  words  that  thou 
speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber :  The  cure  of  Naa- 
man’s  leprosy  was  doubtless  widely  known  in 
Syria.  Such  a  miracle  wrought  upon  the  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  army  and  the  favorite  of  the  king 
could  not  be  a  secret.  And  many  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  Elisha’s  supernatural  power  may  also 
have  been  generally  reported.  W.  II.  G. 

14,  15.  The  encompassing  Syrian  host,  and 
the  servant’s  great  fear.  Secretly  and  by  night 
this  little  city  was  invested  by  a  considerable 
company  of  Syrians,  with  horses  and  chariots 
and  footmen.  This  great  company  of  hostile 
warriors  met  the  gaze  of  Elisha’s  new  and  un¬ 
tried  servant,  as  he  went  forth  early  in  the 
morning  upon  the  wall.  The  imminence  of  the 
peril  pressed  sorely  upon  his  inexperienced 
heart,  and  with  small  faith  in  God  or  His 
prophet,  he  hastens  with  the  alarming  news  to 
Elisha.  Yet  had  he  some  faith  with  his  fear  ; 
for  he  asks,  “  How  shall  we  do?” 

16,  17.  The  answer  and  the  prayer  of  Eli¬ 
sha.  Calm  and  undaunted  in  spirit,  with  the 
unwavering  courage  of  implicit  faith  in  Jeho¬ 


vah,  Elisha  hears  his  servant’s  appeal.  And 
quietly  he  assures  the  young  man  of  God’s  ab¬ 
solute  invincible  protection.  lie  sees  the  gath¬ 
ered  hosts  of  God,  outnumbering  far  the  human 
array  and  girded  with  the  might  of  omnipo¬ 
tence,  now  as  ever  interposed  for  his  deliver¬ 
ance.  How  sublime  the  contrast  here  of  human 
fear  and  human  faith — fear  of  man  and  faith  in 
God  !  In  this  we  read  the  first  grand  lesson  of 
the  incident. 

But  Elisha  adds  to  his  assurance  a  fervent 
prayer  for  the  same  elevation  of  faith  to  be  im¬ 
parted  to  his  servant.  He  asks  that  a  spiritual 
vision  may  be  given  to  the  mind  of  the  man. 
And  there,  as  he  stood  in  the  prophet’s  secluded 
chamber,  the  Lord  gifted  him  with  supernatu¬ 
ral  mental  vision.  To  the  actual  scene  he  had 
just  beheld,  now  reproduced  upon  the  eye  of 
the  mind,  the  Divine  Spirit  added  a  sublime 
picture  of  a  vaster  host  of  fiery  chariots  inter¬ 
vening  between  Elisha  and  his  foes — a  multi¬ 
tude  filling  the  city,  and  the  hill  upon  which  it 
lay.  The  end  of  the  vision  was  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  confirmation  of  the  man’s  faith.  And 
this  is  the  second  grand  lesson  of  the  incident 
under  review.  Faith  comes  through  the  spirit¬ 
ual  vision  of  God.  The  power  of  spiritual 
sight  is  imparted  by  His  Spirit.  The  Holy 
Ghost  alone  unseals  the  eyes  of  the  understand¬ 
ing,  to  behold  the  wondrous  things  of  God — of 
His  law,  of  His  grace  and  love.  The  mar¬ 
shalled  hosts  of  God  were  around  Elisha,  but 
the  young  man  saw  them  not  until  a  Divine 
illumination  was  imparted  to  him.  So  the  sub¬ 
lime  facts  of  God’s  presence,  of  His  providence 
and  redemption — all  truths  disclosed  in  type 
and  history,  in  psalm  and  prophecy  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  fulfilled  by  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit — all  have  intense  reality.  But  the  sense 
of  that  reality  comes  alone  through  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  faith.  And  the  vision  of  faith  is  the 
gift  of  God.  It  is  the  work  of  His  quickening, 
illuminating  Spirit.  And  this  Divine  gift  is 
bestowed,  this  Divine  work  inwrought  in  every 
soul,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  those  who,  like 
Elisha,  already  believe  and  live.  B. 

Elisha’s  servant  quakes  at  the  Syrian  army, 
no  fear  invades  the  prophet.  He  saw,  and 
caused  his  man  to  see,  a  greater  Deliverer 
above.  So  it  is  with  men  in  the  time  of 
trouble  ;  if  their  eyes  be  fixed  on  earth,  their 
enemies  appear  great,  and  God  that  is  so  high 
seems  little.  Let  our  eyes  be  in  heaven,  and 
from  thence  look  down  upon  our  enemies,  God 
will  then  appear  mighty,  our  foes  weak  and 
contemptible.  Adams. 

16.  Fear  not :  for  they  that  be  with  ns  are 
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more  than  they  that  be  with  them ,  is  the  perfectly 
fearless  word  of  Elisha  at  Dothan.  It  gets 
echo  and  emphasis  in  Paul’s  perfectly  fearless 
word  at  Corinth  :  “If  God  be  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  us?”  Old  Testament  and  New 
•  Testament  agree  in  this,  that  a  true  faith  allies 
us  to  God.  And  alliance  with  God  means  ma¬ 
jority  and  might  and  victory.  H.  Johnson. 

As  stood  the  prophet  with  his  servant  in  the 
midst  of  two  opposing  hosts,  gathered  for  his 
destruction  and  deliverance,  so  stands  every 
human  soul.  In  the  midst  of  two  opposing 
hosts,  both  of  whom,  the  enemies  as  well  as 
friends,  are  invisible  save  to  the  vision  of  faith, 
a  vision  divinely  given  in  answer  to  prayer. 
Satan  and  his  hosts  of  evil  daily,  hourly  ar¬ 
rayed  against  me.  God  and  His  hosts  of  good 
daily,  hourly  arrayed  for  me.  This  is  the  one 
grand  reality  of  our  life  against  which  our 
eyes  are  closed,  the  reality  which  God  alone 
can  enable  us  to  behold.  B. 

There  is  no  contrast  in  modern  life  so  great 
as  the  contrast  between  the  two  standards  un¬ 
der  which  the  whole  world  ranges  itself  to-day. 
The  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan 
— these  two  stand  over  against  each  other  in 
irreconcilable  hostility  ;  and  yet  the  subjects 
of  both  meet  and  intermingle  in  the  world, 
often  without  knowing  to  which  of  the  two 
kingdoms  one  another  belongs.  The  two  king¬ 
doms  are  spiritual  kingdoms,  and  their  soldiers 
do  not  always  wear  a  visible  uniform  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished.  But  the  distinc¬ 
tion,  though  not  always  visible,  is  there  ;  and 
its  consequences  reach  into  eternity.  No  other 
contrast  of  life  matters  so  much — whether  we 
are  rich  or  poor,  ignorant  or  intelligent,  refined 
or  uncultivated,  is  a  question  which  may 
chiefly  affect  this  life  ;  but  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  God’s  kingdom  and  Satan’s  kingdom  is 
one  whose  consequences  will  affect  each  of  us 
untold  ages  after  the  other  contrasts  of  this  life 
shall  have  been  forgotten.  II.  C.  T. 

17.  Some  have  tried  to  explain  away  the 
record  of  spiritual  appearances  as  due  to  the 
natural  surroundings  of  romantic  scenery  work¬ 
ing  on  an  excited  imagination.  Dothan  lends 
itself  to  no  such  fantastic  solution.  A  wide, 
rich  plain,  lying  on  the  natural  highway  from 
Syria  across  Jordan  by  Bethshean  to  Samaria, 
with  a  smooth,  round-topped  hill  at  its  south¬ 
eastern  edge,  beneath  which  is  a  copious  spring, 
precious  to  the  shepherds,  and  many  dry  cis¬ 
terns,  into  one  of  which  Joseph  may  have  been 
cast,  lends  no  aid  to  the  imagination.  The  an¬ 
cient  city,  now  marked  by  grass-grown  mounds, 
covered  the  summit  of  the  hill.  On  its  slopes 


the  Syrians  could  not  camp.  They  beleaguered 
it  by  encircling  it  with  their  camp  on  the  rising 
ground  beyond  the  base  of  the  mount.  It  was 
on  the  open  space  all  round  the  city  that  the 
hosts  of  Jehovah  were  revealed  interposing 
between  Benliadad’s  troops  and  the  prophet. 
Tristram. 

The  horses  and  chariots  mean  warlike  force. 
Still,  what  the  servant  sees  is  not  a  material,  it 
is  a  spiritual  reality,  taking  a  form  which  as¬ 
sures  him  of  God’s  sure  protection,  through  the 
agencies  of  these  ministers  of  His  who  do  His 
pleasure,  and  at  a  time  when  all  was  dark  to 

the  eye  of  flesh.  Liddon. - The  servant  of 

Elisha,  until  his  eye  was  divinely  opened,  saw- 
nothing  but  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  surround¬ 
ing  Dothan  and  cutting  off  escape  ;  but  as  soon 
as  Divine  light  fell  on  him,  he  beheld  a  newr 
spiritual  world.  He  was  now-  the  enlightened 
one,  the  man  of  opened  eyes  ;  while  the  S}^- 
rians,  who  gloried  in  their  strength,  were  smit¬ 
ten  with  blindness,  and  led  captive  b}r  a  single 
unarmed  man.  His  mind  had  drawn  in  a  great 
lesson.  The  chariots  of  fire,  indeed,  and  horses 
of  fire,  were,  in  one  sense,  unreal  ;  that  is,  they 
were  not  of  flesh,  nor  obvious  to  human  sense  : 
they  were  unearthly  powers,  wiio  assumed  a 
form  by  which  they  could  make  an  impression 
of  truth  on  the  distrustful,  fleshly  mind  of  the 
prophet’s  servant.  There  were  no  chariots 
there,  nor  horses  ;  but  there  were  spiritual 
hosts,  wTho  showTed  themselves  before  the  im¬ 
agination  of  the  young  man  to  be  more  than  a 
match  for  the  army  of  besiegers.  Thus  a  great 
truth  from  heaven,  a  reality  as  lasting  and  as 
wide  as  the  universe,  was  taught  him,  that,  be¬ 
yond  our  eyes  and  ears,  a  majestic,  spiritual 
world  is  moving  on  in  silence  ;  that  an  unseen 
God  has  infinite,  unseen  resources  ;  that  the 
causes  and  issue  of  things  lie  outside  of  the 
horizon  of  the  senses  ;  that  immense  agencies 
may  be  at  work  in  all  stillness  and  without  the 
slightest  show,  of  which  the  w’orldly  mind  does 
not  so  much  as  dream.  If  there  are  hosts  of 
foes  of  God,  there  is  a  God  of  hosts  above  them. 
T.  D.  W. 

In  the  state  of  light  the  soul  can  see  that  to 
which  it  was  previously  quite  blind.  The 
prophet’s  servant  imagined  that  his  master  and 
himself  wTere  left  alone,  but  when  his  eyes  were 
opened  he  saw  the  mountain  to  be  filled  with 
chariots  and  horses  of  fire.  As  great  a  wonder 
is  often  wrought  in  our  own  days.  A  man  is 
living  among  us  seeing  nothing  beyond  a  con¬ 
tracted  circle  of  earth  and  earthly  interests — 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  few  care  for  him,  and 
that  he  needs  to  look  to  no  one  but  himself — 
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that  lie  is  isolated  and  alone  or  almost  so — but 
the  Spirit  touches  him,  the  scales  fall  from  his 
eyes,  the  curtain  is  withdrawn  from  the  spirit¬ 
ual  world,  and  the  intense  light  of  Divine 
truth,  with  gradual  dawn  or  sudden  flash, 
lights  up  the  amphitheatre  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  and  he  beholds  that  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  eternities — at  once  a  spectacle  to  and 
a  spectator  of  another  and  grander  universe. 
R.  Flint. 

The  Gospel  comes  to  recreate  and  strengthen 
our  faith  in  things  and  persons  unseen  and 
eternal  ;  it  comes  to  rebridge  the  great  gulf 
which  we  have  fixed  between  the  seen  and  tem¬ 
poral,  and  the  unseen  and  eternal,  and  to  draw 
us  in  thought  and  affection  over  the  bridged 
chasm.  It  comes  to  make  real  and  substantial 
to  us  the  invisible.  It  seeks  to  make  us  walk 
by  faith,  not  by  sight — to  live  for,  fight  for, 
work  and  suffer  and  die  for  invisible  interests 
and  beings  ;  and  to  reveal  them  (if  that  were 
possible)  would  be  to  subvert  its  objects.  Our 
invisible  helpers  must  remain  invisible.  They 
are  here.  They  are  real.  We  need  but  a  spir¬ 
itual  vision,  an  all-conquering  faith  to  see 
them,  to  realize  their  presence,  to  banish  our 
fears,  to  make  us  ever  calm  and  serene.  Faith 
says  in  all  the  way,  “  Fear  not,  for  they  that  be 
with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them.  ” 
J.  Drummond. 

This  manifestation  has  several  features  of  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  given  to  Jacob  in  his  most 
defenceless  hour,  when  he  saw  beside  his  un¬ 
protected  camp  of  women  and  children  “  God’s 
host,”  and  in  a  rapture  of  thankful  won¬ 
der  named  the  place  “  Mahanaim” — “  Two 
Camps.”  The  sight  teaches  us  that  God’s  mes¬ 
sengers  are  ever  near,  and  then  most  near  when 
needed  most.  It  tells  us,  too,  that  they  come 
in  the  form  needed.  They  are  warriors  when 
we  are  ringed  about  by  foes,  counsellors  when 
we  are  perplexed,  comforters  when  we  mourn. 
Their  shapes  are  as  varied  as  our  needs,  and 
ever  correspond  to  “  the  present  distress.” 
They  come  in  power  sufficient  to  conquer. 
There  was  force  enough  circling  the  prophet  to 
have  annihilated  all  the  Syrians.  True,  they 
did  not  draw  their  celestial  swords,  but  they 
were  there,  and  their  presence  was  enough  for 
the  triumphant  faith  of  the  guarded  men. 
What  living  thing  could  come  through  that 
wall  of  fire?  Our  eyes  are  blinded,  and  we 
need  to  have  them  cleared.  We  look  so  con¬ 
stantly  at  the  things  seen  that  we  have  no  sight 
for  the  unseen.  Worldliness,  sin,  unbelief, 
sense  and  its  trifles,  time  and  its  transitorinesses, 
blind  the  eyes  of  our  mind  ;  and  we  need 


those  of  sense  to  be  closed,  that  these  may  open. 
The  truest  vision  is  the  vision  of  faith.  It  is 
certain,  direct  and  conclusive.  The  world 
says,  “  Seeing  is  believing  ;”  the  Gospel  says, 
“  Believing  is  seeing.”  If  we  would  but  live 
near  to  Jesus  Christ,  pray  to  Him  to  touch  our 
blind  eyeballs,  and  turn  away  from  the  daz¬ 
zling  unrealities  which  sense  brings,  we  should 
find  Him  “  the  Master-light  of  all  our  seeing,” 
and  be  sure  of  the  eternal,  invisible  things  with 
an  assurance  superior  to  that  given  by  the 
keenest  sight  in  the  brightest  sunshine.  When 
we  are  blind  to  earth,  we  see  earth  glorified  by 
angel  presences,  and  fear  and  despair  and  help¬ 
lessness  and  sorrow  flee  away  from  our  tranquil 
hearts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fix  our  gaze 
on  earth  and  its  trifles,  there  will  generally  be 
more  to  alarm  than  to  encourage,  and  we  shall 
do  well  to  be  afraid,  if  we  do  not  see,  as  in 
such  a  case  we  shall  certainly  not  see,  the  fiery 
wall  around  us,  behind  which  God  keeps  His 
people  safe.  A.  M. 

Prayer  is  a  cold  and  heartless  thing  in  num¬ 
bers  of  instances  because  men  see  nothing  of 
Him  to  whom  prayer  is  addressed,  nothing  of 
God,  nothing  of  Jesus,  nothing  of  the  spirit- 
world  around  the  throne,  nothing  of  the  maj¬ 
esty,  the  beauty,  the  glory  which  encircles  God, 
such  as  is  possible,  really  possible  to  our  finite 
and  purblind  gaze — nothing  of  the  everlasting 
worship  which  surrounds  Him,  nothing  of  the 
ministers  of  His  that  do  His  pleasure.  Liddon. 

1  §.  The  investing  company  of  Syrians  smitten 
with  blindness  at  the  prayer  of  Elisha.  With  his 
now  assured  servant  Elisha  goes  down  to  the 
Syrian  camp  in  the  plain  below.  As  he  ap¬ 
proaches  his  prayer  is  uttered,  “  Smite  this 
people,  1  pray  Thee,  with  blindness.”  For  his 
servant  he  had  asked  sight,  a  clear,  mental  im¬ 
pression  of  things  invisible.  Upon  this  Syrian 
cohort  he  prays  that  a  mental  delusion  or  be¬ 
wilderment  (concerning  things  visible)  may  fall. 
Not  a  bodily  blindness,  but  such  a  dazing  of 
the  senses  as  utterly  to  bewilder  and  paralyze 
the  ordinary  judgment.  The  object  of  Elisha 
was  to  hinder  their  recognition  of  him,  and  to 
lead  them  (as  he  did)  to  Samaria.  And  this 
prayer  of  Elisha,  also,  was  instantly  answered. 
The  Lord  smote  the  Syrians  with  such  blind¬ 
ness,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  Elisha’s 
further  interposition  in  behalf  of  Israel.  B. 

He  that  prayed  for  the  opening  of  his  ser¬ 
vant’s  eyes  to  see  his  safeguard  prays  for  the 
blinding  of  his  enemies,  that  they  might  not 
see  to  do  hurt.  As  the  eyes  of  Elisha’s  servant 
were  so  shut  that  they  saw  not  the  angels  when 
they  saw  the  Syrians,  so  the  eyes  of  the  Syrians 
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shall  he  likewise  shut,  that  when  they  see  the 
man  they  shall  not  see  the  prophet.  To  all 
other  ob  j  ects  their  eyes  are  clear  :  only  to  Eli¬ 
sha  they  shall  be  blind — blind,  not  through 
darkness,  but  through  misknowledge.  They 
shall  see  and  mistake  both  the  person  and  place. 
Bp.  H. 

19-23.  Going  boldly  into  their  midst  he  bids 
them  follow  him  to  the  city  where  the  man 
they  seek  has  his  dwelling.  Then  he  leads 
them  eleven  miles  to  Samaria.  Whatever  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  raised  respecting  the  precise  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  prophet’s  assertion  to  them,  finds 
its  most  satisfactory  solution  in  these  two  facts  : 
that  God  seems  to  have  directed  the  prophet's  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  whole  matter  ;  and  that  Elisha’s  use 
of  his  simple  stratagem  intimates  a  kind  temper 
and  purpose  toward  the  Syrians.  When  their 
blinding  bewilderment  was  removed,  at  Eli¬ 
sha’s  prayer,  they  found  themselves  captives  in 
the  midst  of  the  capital  city,  Samaria.  Jeho- 
ram  would  then  have  fallen  upon  and  destroyed 
them.  But  the  prophet  nobly  rebukes  the  king. 

Thou  wouldst  not  slay  those  thou  overcomest 
in  fair  conflict.  Much  less  shouldst  thou  harm 
these  whom  God  has  put  in  thy  power.  Rather 
treat  them  kindly  and  generously  ;  and  release 
them  to  their  master.”  Yet  these  Syrians  had 
been  exclusively  seeking  this  very  prophet. 
There  was  prudence  and  policy,  as  well  as 
kindness  and  nobleness,  in  Elisha’s  conduct. 
His  generous  treatment,  together  with  their 
own  sharp  experience,  served  to  put  a  stop  at 
least  for  a  time  to  the  warfare  against  Israel. 
B. 

19.  Justly  now  might  Elisha  say,  “  This  is 
not  the  way,  neither  is  this  the  city,”  wherein 
Elisha  shall  be  descried.  He  was  in  Dothan  : 
but  not  as  Elisha.  He  shall  not  be  found  but 
in  Samaria,  neither  can  they  have  any  guide  to 
him  but  himself.  No  sooner  are  they  come  into 
the  streets  of  Samaria,  than  their  eyes  have 
leave  to  know  both  the  place  and  the  prophet. 
The  first  sight  they  have  of  themselves  is  in  the 
trap  of  Israel.  Bp.  II. 

Elisha  meant  the  Syrians  to  understand  him 
to  say,  “  This  is  not  the  way  which  ye  ought  to 
have  taken  if  ye  wanted  to  capture  the  prophet 
Elisha,  and  this  is  not  the  city  (Dothan)  where 
he  is  to  be  found.”  And  so  the  Syrians  under 
stood  him.  In  the  morality  of  the  time,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  morality  of  all  times  up  to 
the  present,  it  has  been  held  to  be  justifiable  to 
deceive  a  public  enemy.  Follow  me,  and 
I  will  briaig  you  to  tlie  man  whom  yc 
seek.  But  he  led  them  to  Samaria. 
It  could  only  be  through  the  miraculous  delu¬ 


sion  for  which  Elisha  had  prayed,  and  which 
had  been  sent,  that  the  Syrians  believed  the  first 
comer  in  an  enemy’s  country,  followed  him  to 
the  capital  without  hesitation,  and  allowed  him 
to  bring  them  inside  the  walls.  But  for  the 
delusion  they  would  have  suspected,  made  in¬ 
quiries  of  others,  and  retreated  hastily,  as  soon 
as  the  walls  and  towers  of  Samaria  broke  on 
their  sight. 

20.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they 
were  come  into  Samaria,  that  Eli¬ 
sha  said,  Lord,  open  the  eyes  of 
these  men,  that  they  may  see.  And 
the  Eord  opened  their  eyes,  and 
they  saw  ;  and,  behold,  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  Samaria.  Their  delusion 
was  dispelled — they  returned  to  their  proper 
senses,  and,  seeing  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
town,  recognized  the  fact  that  they  were  in  Sa¬ 
maria,  their  enemy’s  capital,  and  so  were  help¬ 
less.  Hammond. 

Elisha,  in  promising  to  bring  them  to  the  man 
whom  they  wanted,  undertook  no  more  than 
he  performed.  Only  when  the  Lord  opened 
their  eyes,  they  found  they  were  not  in  Dothan, 
but  in  Samaria.  This  is  one  way  in  which  God 
frequently  discomfits  wicked  men,  pouring 
confusion  into  their  counsels.  They  “  grope 
for  the  wall,  like  the  blind,  and  grope  as  if 
(they)  had  no  eyes  :  (they)  stumble  at  noonday 
as  in  the  night  ;  (they)  are  in  desolate  places  as 
dead  men”  (Isa.  59  :  10).  They  are  granted  the 
desires  of  their  hearts,  but  after  a  fashion  of 
God’s  own  ;  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to 
their  final  discomfiture.  J.  O. 

22.  “  Thou  slialt  not  smite  them  :  wouldst 
thou  smite  those  whom  thou  hast  taken  captive 
with  thy  sword  and  with  thy  bow?”  As  if  he 
said,  “  These  are  God’s  captives,  not  thine  ; 
and  if  they  were  thine  own,  their  blood  could 
not  be  shed  without  cruelty.  If  it  be  victory 
thou  aimest  at,  overcome  them  with  kindness  ; 
set  bread  and  water  before  them,  that  they  may 
eat  and  drink.  ’  ’  Oh,  noble  revenge  of  Elisha, 
to  feast  his  persecutors  !  To  provide  a  table 
for  those  who  had  provided  a  grave  for  him  ! 
These  Syrians  came  to  Dothan  full  of  bloody 
purposes  to  Elisha  ;  he  sends  them  from  Sama¬ 
ria  full  of  good  cheer.  Thus  should  a  prophet 
punish  his  pursuers.  No  vengeance  but  this  is 
lieroical,  and  fit  for  Christian  imitation  ;  “  If 
thine  enemy  hunger,  give  him  bread  to  eat  ;  if 
he  thirst,  give  him  water  to  drink,  and  the 
Lord  shall  reward  thee.”  Bp.  II. 

23.  Faith  in  God  puts  enemies  in  our  hands, 
but  not  for  vengeance.  Elisha  in  the  might  of 
his  faith  captures  those  who  sought  to  capture 
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him,  and  in  capturing  their  persons  he  would  ! 
capture  their  hearts.  He  has  them  treated  by 
his  king  with  kindness,  and  then,  unharmed, 
they  are  sent  back  to  their  master,  taught  that 
the  God  of  Elisha  and  of  Israel  is  not  only  a 
mighty  but  a  gracious  and  forgiving  God. 
This  is  faith’s  way.  It  “  workctli  by  love.” 
II.  Johnson. 

The  king  of  Israel  hath  done  that  by  his  feast 
which  he  could  not  have  done  by  his  sword. 
The  bands  of  Syria  will  no  more  come  by  way 
of  ambush  or  incursion  into  the  bounds  of  Is¬ 
rael.  Bp.  II. - The  Syrian  raids,  which  had 

hitherto  been  frequent,  perhaps  almost  contin¬ 
uous  (chap.  5  :  2),  now  ceased  for  a  time,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  a  respite.  Ham¬ 
mond. 


The  incident  impressively  illustrates  the  sub¬ 
lime  expression  of  Paul  in  2  Cor.  4  : 17,  18. 
The  unseen  agencies  of  the  eternal  world  ever 
surround  the  believer.  He  abides  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty.  He  is  entrenched 
within  the  impregnable  camp  and  guarded  by 
the  invisible  cohorts  of  God.  With  clear,  high 
thoughts  of  this  encompassing  Divine  presence, 
whom  can  he  fear?  “  If  God  be  for  him,  who 
can  be  against  him?”  Only  let  him  look  more 
steadfastly  and  trustingly  upon  the  things 
which  are  not  seen,  only  let  him  realize  that  he 
is  “  kept  by  the  power  of  God,”  and,  like  Eli¬ 
sha  he  shall  abide  calm  and  undaunted  in  the 


midst  of  the  beleaguering  hosts  of  evil,  assured 
of  daily  deliverance  through  the  period  of  con¬ 
tinuing  peril,  and  at  length  of  “  an  abundant 
entrance  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  incident  further  discloses  the  privilege 
and  office  of  the  clear- visioned  and  strong- 
hearted  believer  in  behalf  of  the  feeble-sighted, 
the  fearful  and  faint  in  spirit.  Not  only  by  his 
example,  but  by  his  fervent  prayer,  may  the 
believing  soul  help  to  impart  vision  and  rein¬ 
force  the  courage  and  faith  of  the  half -seeing, 
the  timid,  and  the  doubting.  What  Elisha 
achieved  by  his  prayer  for  his  servant  may  be 
accomplished  by  every  Elisha-like  disciple  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  measure  of  his  faith  in  God’s 
promise  and  working. 

Further,  in  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the 
prophet’s  servant,  and  in  the  dimming  of  the 
vision  of  the  prophet’s  foes,  we  find  an  effec¬ 
tive  illustration  of  Christ’s  words  in  John  9  :  89. 
“  I  am  come  into  the  world,”  He  said,  “  that 
they  which  see  not  might  see,  and  that  they 
which  see  might  be  made  blind.”  To  those 
who  know  and  feel  their  spiritual  darkness, 
who  desire  and  gladly  welcome  Him  as  the 
light  of  life,  He  imparts  the  clear  vision  and 
the  blessed  experience  of  faith.  But  from  the 
spiritually  blind  who  think  they  see,  who 
therefore  reject  His  offered  light,  He  withholds 
all  quickening  grace.  Thus,  in  judgment,  the 
darkness  is  sealed  upon  their  hearts  forever.  B. 


Section  21. 

SIEGE  AND  DELIVERANCE  OF  SAMARIA— ELISHA  AND  JEHORAM. 

2  Kings  6  :  24-38  ;  7  : 1-20. 

6  :  24  And  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  gathered  all  his  host,  and 

25  went  up,  and  besieged  Samaria.  And  there  was  a  great  famine  in  Samaria  :  and,  behold, 
they  besieged  it,  until  an  ass’s  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part 

26  of  a  kab  of  dove’s  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver.  And  as  the  king  of  Israel  was  passing  by 

27  upon  the  wall,  there  cried  a  woman  unto  him,  saying,  Help,  my  lord,  0  king.  And  he  said, 
If  the  Lord  do  not  help  thee,  whence  shall  I  help  thee  ?  out  of  the  threshing-floor,  or  out 

28  of  the  wine-press  ?  And  the  king  said  unto  her,  What  aileth  thee  ?  And  she  answered, 
This  woman  said  unto  me,  Give  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat  him  to-day,  and  we  will  eat  my 

29  son  to-morrow.  So  we  boiled  my  son,  and  did  eat  him  :  and  I  said  unto  her  on  the  next  day, 

30  Give  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat  him  :  and  she  hath  hid  her  son.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  king  heard  the  words  of  the  woman,  that  he  rent  his  clothes  ;  (now  he  was  passing  by 
upon  the  wall  ;)  and  the  people  looked,  and,  behold,  he  had  sackcloth  within  upon  his  flesh. 

31  Then  he  said,  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  the  head  of  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  shall 
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32  stand  on  him  this  day.  But  Elisha  sat  in  his  house,  and  the  elders  sat  with  him  ;  and  the 
king  sent  a  man  from  before  him  :  but  ere  the  messenger  came  to  him,  he  said  to  the  elders, 
See  ye  how  this  son  of  a  murderer  hath  sent  to  take  away  mine  head  ?  look,  when  the  mes¬ 
senger  cometh,  shut  the  door,  and  hold  the  door  fast  against  him  :  is  not  the  sound  of  his 

33  master’s  feet  behind  him  ?  And  while  he  yet  talked  with  them,  behold,  the  messenger  came 
down  unto  him  :  and  he  said,  Behold,  this  evil  is  of  the  Loud  ;  why  should  I  wait  for  the 

7  :  1  Lord  any  longer?  And  Elisha  said,  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord  :  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
To-morrow  about  this  time  shall  a  measure  of  fine  flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two  meas- 

2  ures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  Samaria.  Then  the  captain  on  whose  hand  the 
king  leaned  answered  the  man  of  God,  and  said,  Behold,  if  the  Lord  should  make  windows 
in  heaven,  might  this  thing  be  ?  And  he  said,  Behold,  thou  shalt  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but 
slialt  not  eat  thereof. 

3  Now  there  were  four  leprous  men  at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate  :  and  they  said  one  to 

4  another,  Why  sit  we  here  until  we  die  ?  If  we  say,  We  will  enter  into  the  city,  then  the 
famine  is  in  the  city,  and  we  shall  die  there  :  and  if  we  sit  still  here,  we  die  also.  Now 
therefore  come,  and  let  us  fall  unto  the  host  of  the  Syrians  :  if  they  save  us  alive,  wTe  shall 

5  live  ;  and  if  they  kill  us,  we  shall  but  die.  And  they  rose  up  in  the  twilight,  to  go  unto 
the  camp  of  the  Syrians  :  and  when  they  were  come  to  the  outermost  part  of  the  camp  of 

6  the  Syrians,  behold,  there  was  no  man  there.  For  the  Lord  had  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians 
to  hear  a  noise  of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  even  the  noise  of  a  great  host :  and  they 
said  one  to  another,  Lo,  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the  kings  of  the  Hittites, 

7  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians,  to  come  upon  us.  Wherefore  they  arose  and  fled  in  the 
twilight,  and  left  their  tents,  and  their  horses,  and  their  asses,  even  the  camp  as  it  was,  and 

8  fled  for  their  life.  And  when  these  lepers  came  to  the  outermost  part  of  the  camp,  they 
went  into  one  tent,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  carried  thence  silver,  and  gold,  and  raiment, 
and  went  and  hid  it ;  and  they  came  back,  and  entered  into  another  tent,  and  carried  thence 

9  also,  and  went  and  hid  it.  Then  they  said  one  to  another,  We  do  not  well  :  this  day  is  a  day 
of  good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  peace  :  if  we  tarry  till  the  morning  light,  punishment  will 

10  overtake  us  :  now  therefore  come,  let  us  go  and  tell  the  king’s  household.  So  they  came 
and  called  unto  the  porter  of  the  city  :  and  they  told  them,  saying,  We  came  to  the  camp 
of  the  Syrians,  and,  behold,  there  was  no  man  there,  neither  voice  of  man,  but  the  horses 

11  tied,  and  the  asses  tied,  and  the  tents  as  they  were.  And  he  called  the  porters  ;  and  they 

12  told  it  to  the  king’s  household  within.  And  the  king  arose  in  the  night,  and  said  unto  his 
servants,  I  will  now  shew  you  what  the  Syrians  have  done  to  us.  They  know  that  we  be 
hungry  ;  therefore  are  they  gone  out  of  the  camp  to  hide  themselves  in  the  field,  saying, 

13  When  they  come  out  of  the  city,  we  shall  take  them  alive,  and  get  into  the  city.  And  one 
of  his  servants  answered  and  said,  Let  some  take,  I  pray  thee,  five  of  the  horses  that 
remain,  which  are  left  in  the  city,  (behold,  they  are  as  all  the  multitude  of  Israel  that 
are  left  in  it  ;  behold,  they  are  as  all  the  multitude  of  Israel  that  are  consumed  :)  and 

14  let  us  send  and  see.  They  took  therefore  two  chariots  with  horses  ;  and  the  king  sent 

15  after  the  host  of  the  Syrians,  saying,  Go  and  see.  And  they  went  after  them  unto  Jordan  : 
and,  lo,  all  the  way  was  full  of  garments  and  vessels,  which  the  Syrians  had  cast  away  in 

16  their  haste.  And  the  messengers  returned,  and  told  the  king.  And  the  people  went  out, 
and  spoiled  the  camp  of  the  Syrians.  So  a  measure  of  fine  flour  was  sold  for  a  shekel,  and 

17  two  measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  the  king  ap¬ 
pointed  the  captain  on  whose  hand  he  leaned  to  have  the  charge  of  the  gate  :  and  the  people 
trode  upon  him  in  the  gate,  and  he  died  as  the  man  of  God  had  said,  who  spake  when  the 

18  king  came  down  to  him.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  man  of  God  had  spoken  to  the  king, 
saying,  Two  measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  and  a  measure  of  fine  flour  for  a  shekel,  shall 

19  be  to-morrow  about  this  time  in  the  gate  of  Samaria  ;  and  that  captain  answered  the  man 
of  God,  and  said,  Now,  behold,  if  the  Lord  should  make  windows  in  heaven,  might  such 
a  thing  be  ?  and  he  said,  Behold,  thou  shalt  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  shalt  not  eat  thereof  : 

20  it  came  to  pass  even  so  unto  him  ;  for  the  people  trode  upon  him  in  the  gate,  and  he  died. 


The  siege  of  Samaria.  Unwarned  by  the 
failure  of  previous  attempts,  Benhadad  was 
soon  engaged  in  a  new  war  on  Israel.  The 


fresh  invasion  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
fresh  deliverance,  more  wonderful  than  any 
of  the  preceding,  but  not  before  Samaria 
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had  been  reduced  to  the  most  desperate  straits. 

J.  O. 

A  considerable  interval  succeeded  the  inroad 
of  the  Syrian  bands,  recounted  in  the  preceding 
section.  But  at  length  the  same  king  Benha- 
dad  comes  against  Israel  with  a  great  army. 
Through  a  plundered  and  wasted  country,  he 
reaches,  surrounds,  and  lays  siege  to  the  capital 
city.  The  siege  is  protracted  until  there  is 
great  famine  in  Samaria.  Jehoram,  excited 
with  the  suffering  of  the  people,  becomes  en¬ 
raged  against  Elisha.  Either  he  thought  that 
Elisha’s  threats  and  prayers  had  brought  the 
sore  evil  upon  them,  or  that  the  prophet  had 
forborne  to  use  his  prevalent  intercession  with 
God  for  their  relief.  He  does  not  realize  that 
Ids  and  his  people's  sins  have  brought  upon 
them  humiliation  and  calamity.  These  sins 
were  the  proper  objects  of  his  wrath,  and  not 
the  good  prophet.  .  The  messenger  sent  by 
Jehoram  to  kill  Elisha  was  arrested  by  com¬ 
mand  of  the  foreseeing  prophet.  At  the  same 
moment  the  king  himself  comes  in  to  Elisha 
with  a  bitter  complaint  against  Jehovah.  Then 
the  prophet  speaks  words  of  hope  and  promise, 
which  are  only  doubtingly  received  by  the  king 
and  his  attendants. 

On  that  very  afternoon  deliverance  came  by 
miracle,  from  God  alone.  He  used  an  empty 
sound — as  harmless  a  thing  as  can  be  con¬ 
ceived — sending  it  through  the  air  on  either 
side  the  Syrian  camp.  Simply  the  noise  of 
great  hosts  advancing  from  afar  struck  the 
besieging  army  with  an  utter  overwhelming 
panic.  Not  only  did  they  flee  on  the  instant, 
but  to  give  completeness  to  God’s  deliverance 
and  supply  to  Israel,  they  left  behind  the 
horses  and  asses  upon  which  they  might  more 
swiftly  and  safely  have  fled.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  four  lepers  outside  the  city  gate. 
With  starvation  on  every  other  side,  they  de¬ 
termine  to  trust  the  mercy  of  the  Syrians. 
They  find  absolute  silence  and  desertion  in  the 
rich  and  splendid  camp.  After  satisfying 
their  hunger  and  securing  abundance  of  gold 
and  silver  and  raiment,  late  in  the  evening 
they  make  their  way  back  to  the  city  gate  and 
tell  their  story.  The  porters  carried  the  tale  to 
those  that  were  within,  and  so  it  reached  the 
king.  B. 

While  Jehoram  paid  a  certain  amount  of 
respect  to  Elisha,  as  the  prophet  of  Jehovah, 
he  nevertheless  allowed  the  worship  of  Baal  to 
continue  in  the  capital  (chap.  10  : 18-28),  if  not 
elsewhere,  and  maintained  the  calf  worship 
also  at  Dan  and  Bethel  (chap.  3  :  3).  He  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  Elisha  in  re¬ 


spect  of  the  Syrian  prisoners  captured  by  the 
prophet  (verse  23),  and  had  evidently  been  in 
communication  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  siege,  had  probably  been  exhorted  by 
him  to  repentance,  and  promised  that,  if  he 
would  wait  upon  Jehovah,  in  due  time  there 
should  be  deliverance.  The  prophet’s  words 
had  made  some  impression  on  him  ;  he  had  to 
a  certain  extent  turned  to  God,  had  put  sack¬ 
cloth  upon  his  loins,  not  ostentatiously,  but 
secretly  (verse  30),  had  borne  the  privations  of 
the  siege  without  murmuring,  had  refused  to 
surrender  the  town,  and  looked  to  Jehovah  to 
deliver  it.  But  there  was  no  depth  in  his  pen¬ 
itence,  no  surrender  of  the  heart  and  the  will 
to  God,  no  firm  and  rooted  faith  in  God’s  truth¬ 
fulness  and  in  the  certain  accomplishment  of 
His  promises.  A  single  incident  of  the  siege — 
a  horrible  one  certainly,  but  not  without  a 
parallel  in  other  sieges — shattered  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  repentance  and  his  resolution, 
turned  him  against  the  prophet  and  *  against 
Jehovah,  caused  him  to  threaten  the  prophet’s 
life,  and  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
follow  his  own  course  and  not  wait  for  the 
Lord  any  longer  (verse  33).  He  thus  revealed 
the  true  state  of  his  heart  and  soul,  showed  his 
spiritual  unsoundness,  revealed  himself  as  one 
whose  character  was  rotten  at  the  core,  who 
had  never  turned  to  Jehovah  in  sincerity  and 
truth.  What  wonder,  then,  that  God  had  not 
granted  the  deliverance  promised  to  true  faith 
and  true  penitence,  that  a  half  repentance  had 
not  availed  with  Him  ?  So  it  had  been  with 
Ahab  ;  so  it  would  always  be  with  all  those 
who,  after  Jehoram’s  example,  should  be  half¬ 
hearted  in  religion,  should  at  once  “  fear  the 
Lord  and  serve  their  own  gods”  (chap.  17  :  33) 
— own  for  masters  both  God  and  mammon.  A 
half  repentance  is  useless.  Nothing  avails  but 
to  turn  to  God  with  all  the  heart  and  all  the 
soul  and  all  the  strength.  Hammond. 

24.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  this — probably 
some  considerable  time  after,  when  the  memory 
of  Jehoram’s  kind  act  had  passed  away — that 
Benhadad  king  of  Syria  gathered  all  his  host.  A 
contrast  is  intended  between  the  inroads  of  small 
bodies  of  plunderers  and  the  invasion  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  by  the  monarch  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
entire  force.  And  went  up.  However  Samaria 
was  approached  from  Syria,  there  must  always 
have  been  a  final  ascent,  either  from  the  Jordan 
valley  or  from  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  And 
besieged  Samaria.  Josephus  says  that  Jehoram 
was  afraid  to  meet  Benhadad  in  the  open  field, 
since  his  forces  were  no  match  for  those  of  the 
Syrian  king,  and  therefore  at  once  shut  him- 
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self  up  within  liis  capital,  without  risking  a 
battle.  The  walls  of  Samaria  were  very 
strong. 

28.  And  tlie  king  said  unto  tier, 
Wliat  ailetli  tliee  ?  Probably,  as  Balir 
suggests,  the  woman  explained  to  the  king  that 
she  did  not  appear  before  him  to  beg  food,  but 
to  claim  his  interposition  as  judge  in  a  case  in 
which  she  considered  herself  to  be  wronged. 
Such  an  appeal  the  king  was  bound  to  hear  ; 
and  he  therefore  asks,  “  What  aileth  thee  ?” — 
i.e.,  “  What  is  thy  ground  of  complaint  ?” 
Then  she  tells  her  story.  Hammond. 

33.  It  has  been  proposed  to  change  “  mes¬ 
senger”  into  “king,”  the  two  words  being  in 
Hebrew  nearly  alike,  and  the  speech  with 
which  the  chapter  ends  being  only  suitable  in 
the  mouth  of  the  king,  whose  presence  is  more¬ 
over  indicated  in  verses  2  and  17  of  the  next 
chapter.  Jehoram  bursts  into  the  prophet’s 
presence  with  a  justification  of  the  sentence  he 
has  pronounced  against  him.  “  Behold  this 
evil — this  siege  with  all  its  horrors — is  from 
Jehovah — from  Jehovah,  whose  prophet  thou 
art.  Why  should  I  wait  for  Jehovah — tempo¬ 
rize  with  Him — keep,  as  it  were,  on  terms  with 
Him  by  suffering  thee  to  live — any  longer  ? 
What  hast  thou  to  say  in  arrest  of  judg¬ 
ment  ?”  B.  C. 

7:1,2.  The  separation  of  these  verses  from 
the  preceding  narrative  is  most  unfortunate. 
They  are  an  integral  part  of  it,  and  form  its 
climax.  In  answer  to  the  king’s  attempt  upon 
his  life,  and  hasty  speech  in  which  he  has 
threatened  to  renounce  Jehovah,  Elisha  is 
commissioned  to  proclaim  that  the  siege  is  on 
the  point  of  terminating,  the  famine  about  to 
be  within  twenty-four  hours  succeeded  by  a 
time  of  plenty.  There  is  thus  no  reason  for 
the  king’s  despair  or  anger.  Hammond. 

The  promise  came  from  Elisha  when  all 
seemed  desperate.  The  wonderfully  vivid  nar¬ 
rative  in  the  previous  chapter  Jells  a  pitiful 
tale  of  women  boiling  their  children,  of  un¬ 
clean  food  worth  more  than  its  weight  in  sil¬ 
ver,  of  a  king  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy 
and  murderous  designs,  and  renouncing  his 
allegiance  to  Jehovah.  Elisha  had  counselled 
resistance,  and  the  woman’s  story  was  the  re¬ 
sult.  “  God  do  so  to  himself,  and  more  also, 
if  the  prophet’s  head  stood  on  him  an  hour 
longer.”  He  could  blame  the  prophet,  but  all 
his  sorrow  had  not  taught  him  the  first  step 
toward  a  better  mind  by  blaming  himself. 
Meanwhile  Elisha  was  quietly  sitting  in  his 
house  with  the  elders  of  the  city,  who  had 
come,  we  may  suppose,  to  take  counsel  with 


him.  Suddenly  turning  to  them,  he  told  them 
that  the  king — a  true  son  of  Aliab,  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  the  prophets  and  of  Naboth,  and  him¬ 
self  now  bent  on  murder — had  sent  a  messenger 
to  behead  him.  They  must  refuse  him  admis¬ 
sion  ;  for  the  king  would  be  sorry  for  his  com¬ 
mand  as  soon  as  he  had  given  it,  and  would 
follow  in  haste  to  prevent  its  execution.  It 
was  indeed  so.  While  the  soldiers  still  par¬ 
leyed  with  the  elders  outside  the  door,  the  king 
appeared,  his  fury  gone,  his  spirit  changed. 
“Behold,”  said  he  to  Elisha,  “  this  evil  is  of 
the  Lord.  He  has  willed  that  we  open  the 
gates  to  the  Syrian.  Why  should  I  wait  for 
deliverance  any  longer  ?”  The  horrors  he  had 
heard  seemed  to  tell  him  that  hope  of  aid  from 
God  was  vain  ;  that  surrender  was  inevitable. 
What  had  the  prophet  to  say  ?  “  Hear  the 

word  of  the  Lord,”  replied  he.  “  To-morrow, 
about  this  time,  a  seah — that  is,  a  peck — of  fine 
flour  will  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two  pecks 
of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  Samaria.” 
“  What  !”  said  the  officer  on  whom  the  king 
leaned,  “  if  God  make  windows  in  heaven,  and 
rain  down  flour  and  barley,  that  may  be,  but 
not  otherwise.”  “  You  will  see  it,”  answered 
Elisha,  “but  will  taste  neither.”  .  .  .  Note 
the  precision  and  confidence  of  the  promise. 
The  hour  of  the  fulfilment  and  the  price  of  flour 
and  the  cheaper  barley  are  stated.  Man’s 
promises  are  vague  ;  God’s  are  specific.  Mark, 
too,  the  entire  silence  of  the  promise  as  to  the 
mode  of  its  fulfilment.  Probably  Elisha  knew 
as  little  as  any  one  how  it  was  going  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  The  particularity  and  vagueness 
combined  are  remarkable.  A.  M. 

3-16.  The  mode  in  which  Elisha’s  prophecy 
of  relief  and  deliverance  was  fulfilled  is  now 
set  forth.  Four  lepers,  excluded  from  the  city, 
and  on  the  point  of  perishing  of  hunger,  felt 
that  they  could  be  no  worse  off,  and  might 
better  their  condition,  if  they  deserted  to  the 
Syrians.  They  therefore  drew  off  from  the 
city  at  nightfall,  and  made  for  the  Syrian 
camp.  On  arriving,  they  found  it  deserted. 
The  entire  host,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic, 
had  fled  about  the  time  that  they  began  their 
journey.  The  lepers’  first  thought  was  to  en¬ 
rich  themselves  by  plunder  ;  but  after  awhile 
it  occurred  to  them  that,  unless  they  hastened 
to  carry  the  good  news  to  Samaria,  inquiry 
would  be  made,  their  proceedings  would  be 
found  out,  and  they  would  be  severely  pun¬ 
ished.  So  they  returned  to  the  capital,  and  re¬ 
ported  what  they  had  discovered.  Jehoram, 
on  receiving  the  news,  feared  that  the  Syrians 
had  prepared  a  trap  for  him,  and  declined  to 
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move.  He  consented,  however,  to  send  out 
scouts  to  reconnoitre.  The  scouts  found  evi¬ 
dent  proof  that  the  entire  army  had  actually 
fled  and  was  gone,  whereupon  there  was  a 
general  raid  upon  the  camp  and  its  stores, 
which  were  so  abundant  that  Elisha’s  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  ere  the  day  ended.  Hammond. 

3.  Now  there  were  four  leprous  men  at  the  en¬ 
tering  in  of  the  gate.  By  the  Mosaic  law,  lepers 
were  regarded  as  ceremonially  unclean,  and 
excluded  from  all  association  with  others,  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  statute,  were  required 
“  to  dwell  alone  without  the  camp”  (Lev. 
13  :  46  ;  Num.  5  :  2,  3).  The  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  makes  it  plain  that  this  law  was  enacted 
in  the  wilderness  while  Israel  occupied  a  camp, 
and  before  they  reached  settled  habitations  in 
Canaan.  It  thus  affords  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  falsity  of  that  critical  hypothesis  which 
would  assign  the  law  to  a  much  later  date. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  these  lepers  were  out¬ 
side  of  the  city  shows  that  this  law  was  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  that  it  was  observed  even  in  the 
apostate  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  W.  H.  G. 

6.  The  Lord  liad  made  I  lie  liost  of 
tlie  Syrians  to  liear  a  noise.  Keil  truly 
remarks  that  we  cannot  say  whether  the 
miracle  by  which  God  now  wrought  deliver¬ 
ance  for  Samaria  consisted  in  a  mere  illusion  of 
the  sense  of  hearing — parallel  to  the  illusion  of 
the  sense  of  sight  by  which  Elisha  had  been 
recently  delivered  (chap.  6  :  19,  20)  ;  or  whether 
there  was  any  objective  reality  in  the  sound. 
He  adds  with  equal  truth  that  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  this  question  is  a  matter  of  no  impor¬ 
tance.  “  The  Divine  causality  is  the  same  in 
either  case.” 

Tlie  kings  of  the  Hlttites.  The  IJit- 
tites,  who  are  found  in  early  times  far  to  the 
south  in  the  country  about  Hebron  (Gen.  23  :  7), 
and  who  afterward  inhabited  the  central  ta¬ 
ble-land  of  Judea  (Josh.  11  :  3),  seem  to  have 
retired  northward  after  the  occupation  of 
Palestine  by  the  Israelites.  They  are  found 
among  the  Syrian  enemies  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  monuments  of  the  nineteenth  dynas¬ 
ty  (about  b.c.  1300),  and  appear  at  that  time 
to  have  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Orontes.  In  the  early  Assyrian  monuments 
they  appear  as  the  most  powerful  people  of 
northern  Syria,  dwelling  on  both  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  in  the  country  along  its  course  from 
Bir  to  Balis.  In  this  tract  they  form  a  great 
confederacy  under  a  number  of  petty  kings, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  second  con¬ 
federacy  of  their  race  farther  to  the  south, 
which  seems  to  inhabit  the  anti-Lebanon  be¬ 


tween  Hamath  and  Damascus.  These  southern 
llittites  are  under  the  dominion  of  twelve  kings. 
They  are  in  the  time  of  Benhadad  and  Haza- 
el  a  powerful  people,  especially  strong  in 
chariots;  and  generally  assist  the  Syrians 
against  the  Assyrians  (“  Ancient  Monarchies,” 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  361-63).  The  Syrians  seem  now 
to  have  imagined  that  these  southern  Hittites 
had  been  hired  by  Jehoram.  B.  C. 

Monumental  research  has  not  only  proved 
the  truth  of  the  events  recorded  in  Scripture, 
it  also  proves  that  the  account  of  these  events 
must  have  been  written  by  contemporaries. 
On  no  other  hypothesis  is  the  minute  accuracy 
which  distinguishes  it  to  be  explained.  This 
accuracy  has  lately  been  illustrated  by  a  start¬ 
ling  and  unexpected  discovery.  Besides  the 
small  Hittite  tribe  settled  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  of  whom  we  hear  so  much  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  reference 
is  more  than  once  made  in  the  Books  of  Kings 
to  Hittites  living  in  the  north  of  Syria.  Solo¬ 
mon,  we  are  told,  imported  horses  from  Egypt, 
which  were  sold  again  to  “  all  the  kings  of  the 
Hittites”  and  the  kings  of  Aram  or  Syria 
(1  K.  10  :  29).  Again,  when  God  had  sent  a  panic 
upon  the  Syrian  army  which  was  besieging 
Samaria,  the  soldiers  of  Benhadad  supposed 
that  “  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us 
the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  the  kings  of  the 
Egyptians.”  Objectors  to  the  historical  truth 
of  the  Old  Testament  narrative  declared  that 
these  allusions  to  northern  Hittites  destroyed 
its  credibility.  No  Hittites  in  the  north  of 
Syria  were  known  to  classical  writers  ;  and  the 
Hittites  of  Genesis  lived  in  the  southern  part  of 
Judea.  But  first  the  Egyptian  and  then  the 
Assyrian  monuments  proved  that  not  only  did 
Hittite  tribes  inhabit  the  very  district  to  which 
the  notices  in  the  Books  of  Kings  would  assign 
them,  but  also  that  they  were  once  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  and  important  people.  In  the  time  of  the 
great  Egyptian  monarch,  Baineses  II.,  the  op¬ 
pressor  of  the  children  of  Israel,  they  con¬ 
tended  on  equal  terms  with  the  Egyptians 
themselves ;  the  Egyptian  king  was  glad 
finally  to  secure  a  peace  by  marrying  a  Hittite 
princess.  For  several  centuries  they  success¬ 
fully  withstood  the  power  of  Assyria  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  Sargon  that  their 
capital,  Carchemish,  Avas  at  last  taken  by  storm, 
and  the  last  Hittite  sovereign  replaced  by  an 
Assyrian  governor.  In  the  age  of  the  Exodus 
they  had  carried  their  arms  across  Asia  Minor 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  riEgean,  and  the  em¬ 
pire  they  founded  in  Asia  Minor  has  left  re¬ 
mains  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  Halys, 
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as  well  as  on  the  sculptured  rocks  of  Lydia. 
They  had  invented  a  peculiar  system  of  pic¬ 
torial  writing,  and  their  art,  though  based  on 
Babylonian  models,  was  also  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  The  early  art  of  Greece  was  indebted  to 
it,  and  through  the  art  of  Greece  the  art  of 
modern  Europe  as  well.  The  site  of  their 
northern  capital,  Carcliemish,  was  discovered 
at  a  place  now  called  Jerablus,  on  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  by  Mr.  George  Smith.  Since  then  the  ruins 
of  Carcliemish  have  been  partially  explored, 
and  some  of  the  Hittite  monuments  disinterred 
among  them  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Carcliemish,  however,  was  not  the  only  capi¬ 
tal  the  Hittites  possessed.  The  Bible  speaks 
of  their  “  kings”  in  the  plural,  and  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  this  we  find  from  the  Egyptian  in¬ 
scriptions  that  they  had  also  a  southern  capital 
on  the  Orontes,  called  Kadesh.  Sayce. 

7.  The  Egyptians  advancing  from  the  south, 
and  the  Hittites  from  the  north,  the  Syrians  ap¬ 
prehended  that  they  might  be  surrounded  and 
all  chance  of  retreat  cut  off.  They  accordingly 
fled  with  precipitation  by  the  only  route  which 
they  supposed  was  left  open  to  them,  eastward 
to  the  Jordan  (verse  15),  that  they  might  make 
their  way  as  speedily  and  directly  as  possible 
to  Damascus,  whence  they  had  come.  Fled 
ill  tlie  twi Big'll t.  Everything  was  accu¬ 
rately  adjusted,  in  the  plan  of  God,  to  effect 
His  purpose,  and  bring  to  pass  what  He  had 
declared  through  Elisha.  W.  H.  G. 

Not  long  before,  Elisha’s  servant  saw  chariots 
and  horses,  but  heard  none  ;  now,  these  Syrians 
hear  chariots  and  horses,  but  see  none  :  that 
sight  comforted  his  heart  ;  this  sound  dismayed 
theirs.  The  Israelites  heard  no  noise  within 
the  walls  ;  the  lepers  heard  no  noise  without 
the  gates  ;  only  the  Syrians  heard  this  noise  in 
their  camp.  What  a  scorn  doth  God  put  upon 
these  presumptuous  Aramites  !  He  will  not 
vouchsafe  to  use  any  substantial  stratagem 
against  them.  Nothing  but  an  empty  sound 
shall  scatter  them,  and  send  them  home  empty 
of  substance,  laden  with  shame,  half  dead  with 
fear.  The  very  horses  that  might  have 
hastened  their  flight  are  left  tied  in  their  tents. 
Their  very  garments  are  a  burden.  All  is  left 
behind  save  their  very  bodies,  and  those  breath¬ 
less  for  speed.  Bp.  II. 

12.  The  king's  fear  of  stratagem  and  ambus¬ 
cade  in  the  seeming  retreat.  Not  surprising 
when  we  remember  how  large  his  experience 
had  been  of  this  Syrian  style  of  warfare. 
Jelioram  had  the  report  of  the  lepers  onl}r.  He 
had  not  heard  the  noise  of  an  oncoming  host 
which  filled  the  ears  of  the  besiegers.  And 


he  had  no  reason  to  look  for  God’s  favor, 
though  it  had  been  promised  him.  The  very 
consciousness  of  his  evil-doing  and  disbelief 
only  made  his  belief  and  expectation  of  good 
the  more  difficult.  Doubt  of  God’s  mercy  and 
distrust  of  His  promises  root  themselves  nat¬ 
urally  in  a  guilty  heart  and  a  disquieted,  sus¬ 
picious  conscience. 

13-15.  A  sensible  suggestion  of  one  of  his 
officers  acted  upon.  “  Send  men  upon  the  few 
remaining  horses,  and  trace  the  course  of  the 
Syrian  host.  All  the  men  and  the  horses  are 
dying  fast.  We  may  well  risk  these  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth  of  the  matter.”  So  two  chariots 
were  sent  forth  to  search  out  the  track  of  the 
besieging  army.  They  went  on  until  they 
came  in  view  of  the  Jordan,  “  and,  lo,  all  the 
way  was  full  of  garments  and  vessels  which 
the  Syrians  had  cast  away  in  their  haste.  ”  The 
effects  were  evident,  though  none  knew  the 
cause  of  so  complete  a  panic.  As  rapidly  drove 
the  now  rejoicing  messengers  back  over  the 
twenty  and  more  miles  they  had  traversed,  and 
told  the  king.  And  with  the  morning  light  the 
imprisoned,  famished  people  of  Samaria  went 
forth  to  liberty  and  abundance.  B. 

15.  They  went  after  tliem  unto 
Jordan.  The  Syrians  had  fled  probably  by 
the  great  road  which  led  from  Samaria  to 
Damascus  through  Geba,  En-gannim,  Beth- 
shean,  and  Aphek.  This  is  the  route  assigned 
to  Holof ernes  in  Judith.  It  crosses  the  Jordan 
at  the  Jisr  Mejamia,  about  thirty-five  miles 
northeast  of  Samaria.  B.  C. 

16-19.  Elisha's  word  of  promise  and  his 
prophecy  of  judgment  fulfilled  in  order.  The 
tents  of  the  Syrians  were  spoiled.  And  so 
enormous  was  the  amount  of  grain  in  store, 
that  in  its  sale  that  day  in  the  city  gate  the  low 
scale  of  prices  predicted  by  Elisha  was  accu¬ 
rately  realized.  Thus  was  his  word  of  promise 
made  good.  And  thus  was  God  glorified  in 
His  merciful  interposition  again  in  behalf  of 
His  chastened  people.  But  Elisha  had  been 
moved  of  God  to  utter  a  prediction  of  judg¬ 
ment  against  one  who  dared  deride  his  promise 
of  Divine  deliverance.  A  high  official  of  the 
court  in  personal  attendance  upon  the  king  the 
day  before  had  openly  expressed  his  disbelief 
in  Elisha’s  prediction  of  speedy  and  complete 
relief.  “  As  soon  expect  a  rain  of  flour  and 
barley  from  heaven,”  he  had  mockingly  said 
to  the  prophet.  “  Thou  shalt  see  it,”  rejoined 
Elisha,  “but  thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof.” 
Now,  when  the  people  were  bringing  the  grain 
from  the  Syrian  camp  into  the  city,  this  same 
lord  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  collect  a  toll 
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upon  the  food.  It  would  seem  that  the  people 
were  indignant  at  the  imposition  of  such  a 
tax  at  such  a  time,  when  many  within  the  city 
were  still  starving.  This  led  to  violence 
against  the  king’s  collector.  “  And  so  it  fell 
out  unto  him  :  for  the  people  trode  upon  him 
in  the  gate,  and  he  died.”  This  statement 
occurs  twice,  and  the  whole  previous  incident 
is  cited  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  God’s  judg¬ 
ment  upon  his  disbelief,  as  solemnly  foretold 
by  Elisha.  The  people  were  God’s  agents  of 
judgment  in  crushing  the  proud  man  who 
had  scorned  His  power.  B. 

The  writer’s  intention  is  to  lay  special  stress 
on  the  fulfilment  of  Elisha’s  prophecy  ;  and  to 
emphasize  the  punishment  that  follows  on  a 
lack  of  faith.  The  concluding  passage  of  the 
chapter  is,  as  Balir  says,  “  a  finger  of  warning 
to  unbelievers.”  Hammond. 

20.  The  people  trod  upon  liim  in 
tlie  gate,  and  he  died.  Twice  is  his 
death  recorded  ;  twice  does  the  Holy  Spirit  bid 
us  mark  it.  And  we  learn  this  from  it,  that  the 
punishment  of  unbelief  is  sure,  is  great,  is  be¬ 
yond  expectation  dreadful.  Faith  *  ‘  gives  glory 
to  God.”  Unbelief  robs  Him  of  His  glory. 
It  “  makes  Him  a  liar.”  It  slights  His  good¬ 
ness,  it  asperses  His  wisdom,  it  impeaches  His 
sovereignty,  it  denies  His  power.  There  is  not 
one  of  His  perfections  at  which  it  does  not 
strike.  And  then  it  is  the  parent  of  every  other 
sin.  It  keeps  alive  all  our  corruptions  ;  it 
strengthens  and  covers  them.  We  are  taught 
also  here  the  misery  of  u  nbelievers.  They  are 
living  now  in  a  world  of  mercy.  They  hear 
too  of  greater  mercies  than  any  which  the  world 
affords  ;  of  mercies,  such  as  angels  in  their  in¬ 
nocence  never  received  or  perhaps  thought  of. 
But  what  is  written  on  them  all  ?  “  Behold, 

thou  shalt  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  shalt  not 
eat  thereof.  ’  ’  C.  Bradley. 

Unbelief  which  rejects  God’s  plain  promises 
because  it  does  not  see  how  they  can  be  fulfilled 
is  common  enough  still,  and  is  as  unreasonable 
as  it  is  impertinent.  Elisha  was  as  ignorant  as 
this  nobleman  of  the  means,  but  his  faith  fixed 
its  eyes  on  the  faithful  word,  and  trusted, 
while  sense,  self-conceit,  and  worldliness,  a 
mole  pretending  to  have  an  eagle’s  eye,  de¬ 
clared  that  to  be  impossible  which  it  could  not 
see  the  way  to  bring  about,  and  thereby  ex¬ 
posed  only  its  own  blind  arrogance.  A.  M. 

Unbelief  is  the  same  to-day  as  inJehoram’s 
time.  God  may  give  us  deliverance  ten  times, 
and  yet  when,  for  the  eleventh  time,  danger 
arises,  unbelief  denies  that  God  can  or  will 
help.  Unbelief  is  a  desperate  scholar,  and  the 


reason  for  this  is  that  it  does  not  want  to  learn. 
No  man  so  blind  as  he  who  will  not  see  ;  and 
unbelief  will  not  see  because  it  shuts  its  eyes 
tight  against  all  evidence.  All  Elisha’s  previ¬ 
ous  miracles  were  now  of  no  avail.  Schauffler. 

Is  not  the  sentence  on  this  scoffing  lord  the 
very  sentence  pronounced  ever  on  unbelief  ? 
In  his  case,  it  was  fulfilled  by  the  crowd  that 
pressed,  in  their  ravenous  hunger,  through  the 
gate,  and  trod  him  down  ;  but  in  ordinary 
cases,  in  our  days,  the  natural  operation  of 
unbelief  is  to  shut  men  out  from  the  fruition  of 
which  faith  is  the  necessary  and  only  condition. 
It  is  no  avenging  and  arbitrarily  imposed  ex¬ 
clusion,  but  the  necessary  result  of  self-made 
disqualification,  which  brings  on  the  unbeliever 
the  doom,  ‘  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof.  ’  ’  To 
have  eyes  opened  at  last  to  our  own  folly,  and 
to  see  the  rich  provision  of  God’s  table  when  it 
is  too  late,  will  be  a  chief  pang  of  future  retri¬ 
bution,  as  it  sometimes  is  of  present  godless¬ 
ness.  A.  M. 

This  tragic  conclusion  of  the  story  seems  de¬ 
signed  to  impress  these  definite  truths  :  that 
God  notes  all  distrust  of  His  promise  and 
power  ;  that  He  resents  and  punishes  positive 
scornful  disbelief  of  His  positive  promises  ;  that 
His  truthfulness  ensures  the  execution  of  His 
threatenings  equally  with  His  promises  ;  and 
that  he  that  hardeneth  himself  against  God 
“  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  without 
remedy  !” 

The  incident  of  the  lepers  (verses  3-10)  is  full 
of  valuable  suggestion.  They  also  are  agents 
of  God’s  providence.  Their  part  in  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  this  result  shows  how  God  puts  in 
and  finishes  every  minute  detail  essential  to  the 
completion  of  His  design.  The  Syrian  camp 
needed  to  be  occupied  by  nightfall,  or  the  store 
of  provision  might  have  been  rifled  by  famish¬ 
ing  beasts.  And  the  starving  people  of  Sa¬ 
maria  had  imminent  need  of  the  food.  So 
the  lepers  are  moved  to  go  out  to  the  deserted 
camp  at  twilight,  yet  they  reason  and  deter¬ 
mine  and  act  really  of  their  own  impulse,  and 
seemingly  of  that  alone.  But  the  Divine  is  here, 
as  everywhere,  blended  with  the  human  agency 
in  the  production  of  the  event.  They  go,  they 
behold,  they  satisfy  their  hunger  and  their  greed 
for  spoil ;  and  then  their  consciences  are  stirred, 
and  they  return  and  tell  the  story.  So  God 
secures  the  getting  and  the  giving  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  information. 

We  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  same  essen¬ 
tial  truths  are  taught  in  all  these  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  lessons.  The  incidents  vary,  but  in  each 
we  see  God  acting  in  behalf  of  or  upon  His 
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people,  and  dealing  with  His  enemies.  Out¬ 
wardly  and  indirectly  through  providences 
( here  interpreted  to  us),  and  directly  through 
His  prophet  by  His  Spirit.  Now  against  and 
now  with  His  people,  sometimes  even  with  His 
enemies.  But  with  both  often  tarrying  in  His 
long-sullering  mercy,  waiting  to  be  gracious. 


In  the  end  always  bringing  deliverance  to  His 
own  who  trust  Him,  and  executing  judgment 
against  those  who  wilfully  disbelieve  and  reject 
His  grace.  Are  not  these  the  chief  facts  here 
taught  in  the  story  of  individuals  and  the  history 
of  peoples  ?  And  are  they  not  the  supreme  facts 
of  all  time  and  of  every  personal  history  ?  B. 


Section  22. 


THE  SHUNAMMITE’S  LAND  RESTORED.  ELISHA  AND  HAZAEL. 


2  Kings  8  : 1-15. 

1  Now  Elisha  had  spoken  unto  the  woman,  whose  son  he  had  restored  to  life,  saying,  Arise, 
and  go  thou  and  thine  household,  and  sojourn  wheresoever  thou  canst  sojourn  :  for  the  Lord 

2  hath  called  for  a  famine  ;  and  it  shall  also  come  upon  the  land  seven  years.  And  the 
woman  arose,  and  did  according  to  the  word  of  the  man  of  God  :  and  she  went  with  her 

8  household,  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines  seven  years.  And  it  came  to  pass  at 
the  seven  years’  end,  that  the  woman  returned  out  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines  :  and  she 

4  went  forth  to  cry  unto  the  king  for  her  house  and  for  her  land.  Now  the  king  was  talking 
with  Gehazi  the  servant  of  the  man  of  God,  saying,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  all  the  great  things 

5  that  Elisha  hath  done.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  telling  the  king  how  he  had  restored 
to  life  him  that  was  dead,  that,  behold,  the  woman,  whose  son  he  had  restored  to  life,  cried 
to  the  king  for  her  house  and  for  her  land.  And  Gehazi  said,  My  lord,  O  king,  this  is  the 

6  woman,  and  this  is  her  son,  whom  Elisha  restored  to  life.  And  when  the  king  asked  the 
woman,  she  told  him.  So  the  king  appointed  unto  her  a  certain  officer,  saying,  Restore  all 
that  was  hers,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  field  since  the  day  that  she  left  the  land,  even  until  now. 

7  And  Elisha  came  to  Damascus  ;  and  Ben-hadad  the  king  of  Syria  was  sick  ;  and  it  was 

8  told  him,  saying,  The  man  of  God  is  come  hither.  And  the  king  said  unto  Hazael,  Take  a 
present  in  thine  hand,  and  go  meet  the  man  of  God,  and  inquire  of  the  Lord  by  him,  saying, 

9  Shall  I  recover  of  this  sickness  ?  So  Hazael  went  to  meet  him,  and  took  a  present  with  him, 
even  of  every  good  thing  of  Damascus,  forty  camels’  burden,  and  came  and  stood  before 
him,  and  said,  Thy  son  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying,  Shall  I  recover 

10  of  this  sickness  ?  And  Elisha  said  unto  him,  Go,  say  unto  him,  Thou  slialt  surely  recover  ; 

11  howbeit  the  Lord  hath  shewed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die.  And  he  settled  his  countenance 

12  steadfastly  upon  him,  until  he  was  ashamed  :  and  the  man  of  God  wept.  And  Hazael  said, 
Why  weepeth  my  lord  ?  And  he  answered,  Because  I  know  the  evil  that  thou  wilt  do  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  :  their  strong  holds  wilt  thou  set  on  fire,  and  their  young  men  wilt  thou 
slay  with  the  sword,  and  wilt  dash  in  pieces  their  little  ones,  and  rip  up  their  women  with 

18  child.  And  Hazael  said,  But  what  is  thy  servant,  which  is  but  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
great  thing  ?  And  Elisha  answered,  The  Lord  hath  shewed  me  that  thou  shalt  be  king 

14  over  Syria.  Then  he  departed  from  Elisha,  and  came  to  his  master  ;  who  said  to  him,  What 

15  said  Elisha  to  thee  ?  And  he  answered,  He  told  me  that  thou  shouldest  surely  recover.  And 
it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  he  took  the  coverlet,  and  dipped  it  in  water,  and  spread 
it  on  his  face,  so  that  he  died  :  and  Hazael  reigned  in  his  stead. 


1-15.  Elisha  is  still  the  protagonistes  of  the 
historical  drama.  The  writer  brings  together 
in  the  present  section  two  more  occasions  of  a 
public  character  in  which  he  was  concerned, 


and  in  which  kings  also  bore  a  part.  One  of 
the  occasions  is  domestic,  and  shows  the  in¬ 
terest  which  Jehoram  took  in  the  miracles  of 
the  prophet,  and  in  those  who  were  the  objects 
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of  them  (verses  1-6).  The  other  belongs  to 
Syrian  rather  than  to  Israelite  history,  and 
proves  that  the  influence  of  Elisha  was  not 
confined  to  Palestine  (verses  7-15).  Hammond. 

The  Sequeh  of  the  Shunammite  Mother’s 

Story. 

2  Kings  8  : 1-6. 

In  chronological  order  this  narrative  seems 
to  precede  the  cure  of  Naaman,  while  Gehazi 
was  still  the  servant  of  the  prophet.  A  fam¬ 
ine  of  long  duration  was  about  to  descend  on 
the  land,  and  Elisha  gave  timely  warning  to 
the  Shunammite  to  take  refuge  somewhere 
else.  J.  0. 

Seven  years  had  this  Shunammite  sojourned 
in  Pliilistia  ;  now  she  returns  to  her  own,  and 
is  excluded.  She  that  found  harbor  anions; 
Philistines  finds  oppression  and  violence  among 
Israelites  ;  those  of  her  kindred,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  absence,  had  shared  her  pos¬ 
sessions.  How  oft  doth  it  fall  out  that  the 
worst  enemies  of  a  man  are  those  of  his  own 
house!  All  went  by  contraries  with  this 
Shunammite.  In  the  famine  she  had  enough  ; 
in  the  common  plenty  she  was  scanted  :  Philis¬ 
tines  were  kind  unto  her  ;  Israelites,  cruel. 
How  happily  doth  God  contrive  all  events  for 
the  good  of  His  !  This  suppliant  shall  fall 
upon  that  instant  for  her  suit  when  the  king 
shall  be  talking  with  Gehazi  ;  when  Gehazi 
shall  be  talking  of  her  to  the  king.  The 
words  of  Gehazi,  the  thoughts  of  the  king,  the 
desires  of  the  Shunammite  shall  be  all  drawn 
together  by  the  wise  providence  of  God  into 
the  centre  of  one  moment,  that  his  oppressed 
servant  might  receive  a  speedy  justice.  Bp.  II. 

1.  Now  Elislia  had  spoken  unto  the 
woman,  The  reference  is  to  a  time  long 
anterior  to  the  siege  of  Samaria.  A  famine 
is  mentioned  in  chap.  4  :  38,  which  must  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  and  which  is  probably 
identified  with  that  here  spoken  of.  Elisha, 
on  its  approach,  recommended  the  Shunam¬ 
mite,  though  she  was  a  woman  of  substance 
(chap.  4  :  8),  to  quit  her  home  and  remove  to 
some  other  residence,  where  she  might  escape 
the  pressure  of  the  calamity.  He  left  it  to  her 
to  choose  the  place  of  her  temporary  abode. 
The  phrase,  “God  hath  called  for  a  famine,” 
means  no  more  and  no  less  than  “  God  has  de¬ 
termined  that  there  shall  be  a  famine.”  With 
God  to  speak  the  word  is  to  bring  about  the 
event. 

4.  Now  the  king  was  talking  with 
Gehazi.  The  king,  that  is,  happened  to  be 


talking  with  Gehazi  at  the  moment  when  the 
woman  came  into  his  presence  and  “  cried”  to 
him.  It  has  been  reasonably  concluded  from 
this  that  chronological  order  is  not  observed  in 
the  portion  of  the  narrative  which  treats  of 
Elisha  and  his  doings,  since  a  king  of  Israel 
would  scarcely  be  in  familiar  conversation 
with  a  leper  (Keil).  It  may  be  added  that 
Gehazi  can  scarcely  have  continued  to  be  the 
servant  of  Elisha,  as  he  evidently  now  was, 
after  his  leprosy.  He  must  have  dwelt  “  with¬ 
out  the  gate.” 

5.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  lie  was 
telling  tlie  king  liow  lie — i.e.,  Elisha — 
liad  restored  a  dead  body  to  life. 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  of  all 
Elisha’s  miracles,  and  Gehazi  naturally  enlarged 
upon  it.  As  an  eye-witness  he  could  give  all 
the  details.  That,  behold,  the  woman, 
whose  son  he  had  restored  to  life, 
cried  to  the  king  for  her  house  and 
for  her  land.  The  coincidence  can  scarcely 
have  been  accidental.  Divine  Providence  so 
ordered  matters  that,  just  when  the  king’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  woman  was  most  warm,  she  should 
appear  before  him  to  urge  her  claim.  At  an¬ 
other  time,  Jehoram  would,  it  is  probable,  have 
been  but  slightly  moved  by  her  complaint. 
Under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  he  was 
deeply  moved,  and  at  once  granted  the  woman 
the  redress  for  which  she  asked.  And 
Gehazi  said,  My  lord,  O  king,  this  is 
the  woman,  anil  this  is  her  son, 
whom  Elisha  restored  to  life.  The 
Shunammite  was  accompanied  by  her  son,  now 
a  boy  of  at  least  ten  or  eleven  years  old — the 
actual  object  of  Elisha’s  miracle.  The  king’s 
interest  in  the  woman  would  be  still  more 
roused  by  this  circumstance. 

6.  The  order  was,  that  not  only  was  the 
Shunammite  to  receive  back  her  house  and 
estate,  but  that  she  was  also  to  have  the  full 
value  of  all  that  the  land  had  produced  beyond 
the  expense  of  cultivation  during  the  seven 
years  of  her  absence.  English  law  lays  down 
the  same  rule  in  cases  of  unlawful  possession 
for  which  there  is  no  valid  excuse. 

The  piety  of  the  Shunammite  had  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  shown  in  the  previous  record  left  us  of 
her  (chap.  4  :  8-37).  The  sequel  of  her  story 
indicates  how,  in  a  wonderful  way,  events  and 
circumstances  seemingly  fortuitous  and  un¬ 
connected  work  together  for  the  advantage  and 
happiness  of  one  who  lives  virtuously,  and 
seeks  in  all  things  to  serve  God  and  advance 
the  cause  of  religion.  “  The  series  of  inci¬ 
dents,”  it  has  been  well  said,  “  forms  a  marvel- 
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lous  web  of  Divine  dispensations”  ( Bdhr ).  1. 

The  coincidence  of  the  king's  desire  to  learn  more 
about  Elisha  with  the  return  of  the  woman  to  her 
own  land.  It  was,  humanly  speaking,  a  pure  ac 
cident  that  the  curiosity  of  the  king  with  respect 
to  Elisha  happened  to  be  aroused  j  ust  as  the  fam¬ 
ine  was  over,  and  the  woman,  having  returned 
from  Philistia  into  the  land  of  Israel,  found 
her  estate  occupied  by  another.  It  was  another 
accident  that  she  bethought  herself  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  king,  instead  of  having  recourse  to 
any  other  remedy.  2.  The  coincidence  of  Gehazi 
being  speaking  of  Iter  case  exactly  as  she  made  her 
appearance.  Gehazi  had  many  miracles  to  re¬ 
late,  and  might  have  been  discoursing  of  any 
one  of  them  ;  but  events  were  so  ordered  that 
it  was  of  her  child’s  resurrection  that  he  was 
telling  the  king,  and  not  of  any  other  miracle, 
when  she  came  into  the  royal  presence.  This 
coincidence  it  was  which  so  interested  the  king 
in  her,  that  he  at  once  gave  the  order  for  restor¬ 
ing  her  estate  to  her.  We  may  learn  from  the 
entire  narrative  that  our  lives  are  divinely 
ordered  ;  that  nothing  happens  to  us  by  mere 
chance  ;  that  events  which  seem  to  us,  at  the 
time  when  they  happen,  of  the  least  possible 
importance,  may  be  necessary  links  in  the  chain 
which  Divine  providence  is  forging  for  the 
ordering  of  our  lives,  and  for  the  working  out 
through  them  of  the  Divine  purpose.  Ham¬ 
mond. 

Interview  between  Elisha  and  Hazael. 

Killing  of  Beniiadad  by  IIazael. 

Verses  7-15. 

7 ,  §.  The  Lord  has  won  to  Himself  honor 
among  the  heathen.  In  Israel  we  have  seen 
kings  sending  to  consult  heathen  gods  ;  among 
the  heathen  we  behold  a  king  sending  to  con¬ 
sult  the  God  of  Israel  through  His  prophet. 
The  great  Benhadad  lies  on  a  sick  bed  ;  and 
having  heard  that  the  famous  prophet  of  Israel, 
who  had  healed  his  general  Naaman,  was  come 
to  Damascus,  he  sent  a  great  officer  named 
Hazael  to  Elisha  to  ask  if  he  should  recover 

from  this  sickness.  Kit  to. - The  miracles  of 

Elisha  had  had,  at  any  rate,  this  effect — they  had 
convinced  the  Syrians  that  Jehovah  was  a  great 
and  powerful  God,  and  made  them  regard 
Elisha  himself  as  a  true  prophet.  Their  faith 
in  their  own  superstitions  must  have  been  at 
least  partially  shaken  by  these  convictions.  It 
was  by  these  and  similar  weakenings  of  estab¬ 
lished  errors  that  the  world  was  gradually  edu¬ 
cated,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity.  There  was  very  early 


among  the  Syrians  a  flourishing  Christian 
Church.  Hammond. 

10-15.  The  disease  which  laid  him  upon  his 
bed  was  not  mortal ;  he  might  certainly  re¬ 
cover  from  it,  and  would  recover  if  let  alone. 
This  was  all  that  was  required  from  him,  and  he 
gave  it.  But  he  knew  more,  about  which  he 
was  not  consulted.  He  read  the  heart,  the  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  future  life  of  the  man  who  stood 
before  him,  and  was  willing  to  let  him  know 
it.  So,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  as  addressed  to 
Hazael  himself  and  not  as  part  of  his  response 
to  the  king,  “  Howbeit,  the  Lord  hath  showed 
me  that  he  shall  surely  die.”  Much  misappre¬ 
hension  has  arisen  from  regarding  this  as  part 
of  the  response  to  be  borne  to  the  sick  king, 
though  the  change  of  personal  pronouns  in  the 
two  sentences  might  alone  suffice  to  show  the 
difference  :  “  thou”  in  the  first  ;  “  he”  in  the 
second.  Having  said  this,  the  prophet  looked 
steadfastly  at  Hazael,  until  the  latter  quailed 
beneath  that  searching  gaze  ;  and  then  the 
man  of  God  turned  his  head  aside  and  wept. 
Why  wept  he  ?  Hazael  himself  respectfully 
asked  that  question.  Elisha  answered  that  he 
wept  because  he  clearly  saw  the  misery  and 
desolation  which  this  man  would  hereafter  in¬ 
flict  upon  Israel.  On  hearing  this,  the  Syrian 
exclaimed,  “  But  what  is  thy  servant,  a  mere 
dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  deed?”  He 
was  not  offended,  as  the  current  version  would 
seem  to  imply,  or  he  would  not  have  called  it 
a  great  deed.  But  he  asked  how  could  a  per¬ 
son  of  comparatively  low  condition  like  him¬ 
self  have  such  high  influence  upon  the  fate  of 
nations.  The  prophet  answered  that  the  Lord 
had  disclosed  to  him  that  he  should  become 
king  over  Syria.  Hazael  then  returned  to  his 
master,  and  in  reply  to  his  anxious  inquiries 
delivered  the  message  the  prophet  intended  for 
him,  but  suppressed  the  intimation  given  to 
himself  that  he  should  really  die.  But  the 
very  next  day,  it  would  seem  that  Hazael  ac¬ 
complished  the  purpose  he  had  probably  long 
contemplated,  and  which  the  prophet  had  de¬ 
tected.  He  put  his  master  to  death,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  crime  remained  undis¬ 
covered,  and  the  king  was  supposed  to  have 
died  of  his  disease  ;  and  dying  apparently  child¬ 
less,  the  wicked  and  unscrupulous  general  was 
enabled  to  secure  the  object  of  his  ambition. 
Kitto. 

1 1 .  And  lie  settled  his  eountenanee 
steadfastly — literally,  and  he  settled  his 
countenance  and  set  it — i.e.,  Elisha  fixed  on 
Hazael  a  long  and  meaning  look — until  lie 
was  ashamed — i.e.,  until  Hazael  felt  em- 
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barrassed,  and  liis  eyes  fell.  It  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  that  the  ambitious  courtier  had  already 
formed  a  murderous  design  against  his  master, 
and  understood  by  the  peculiar  gaze  which  the 
prophet  fixed  upon  him  that  his  design  was 
penetrated.  And  the  man  of  God  wept. 
There  flashed  on  the  prophet’s  mind  all  the 
long  series  of  calamities  which  Israel  would 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  Syria  during  Hazael’s 
reign,  and  he  could  not  but  weep  at  the  thought 
of  them.  Hammond. 

1 3.  He  does  not  shrink  from  Elisha’s  words, 

or  mean  to  say  that  he  would  be  a  dog,  could 
he  act  so  cruelly  as  Elisha  predicts  he  will. 
On  the  contrary,  Elisha’s  prediction  has  raised 
his  hopes,  and  his  only  doubt  is  whether  so 
much  good  fortune  (“  this  great  thing”)  can  be 
in  store  for  one  so  mean.  “  Dog”  here,  as  gen¬ 
erally  (though  not  always)  in  Scripture,  has 
the  sense  of  “  mean,”  “  low,”  “  contemptible.” 
B.  C. - Hazael  does  not  accuse  Elisha  of  mak¬ 

ing  him  out  a  dog  in  the  future,  but  calls  him¬ 
self  a  dog  in  the  present.  Hazael  means  to  say  : 
How  is  it  possible  that  he,  occupying,  as  he 
does,  so  poor  and  humble  a  position  as  that  of 
a  mere  courtier,  should  ever  wage  war  with 
Israel,  and  do  the  “  great  things”  which  Elisha 
has  predicted  of  him  ?  And  Elisha  an¬ 
swered,  The  Eorcl  hath  showed  me 
that  thou  shall  he  kinj;  over  Syria. 
Elisha  explains  how  it  would  be  possible. 
Hazael  would  not  continue  in  his  poor  and 
humble  condition.  Jehovah  has  revealed  it  to 
him  that  the  mere  courtier  will  shortly  mount 
the  Syrian  throne. 

14.  He  told  me  that  thou  slionldest 
surely  recover.  This  was  giving  half 
Elisha’s  answer,  and  suppressing  the  other  half. 
The  suppressio  veri  is  a  suggestio  falsi ;  and  the 
suppression  was  Hazael’s  act,  not  Elisha’s. 
Had  Hazael  repeated  the  whole  of  Elisha’s  an¬ 
swer,  “  Say  unto  him,  Thou  slialt  surely  re¬ 
cover  ;  liowbeit  the  Lord  hath  showed  me  that 
he  shall  surely  die,”  Benhadad  might  have  been 
puzzled,  but  he  would  not  have  been  deceived. 

Hammond. - Hazael  repeated  the  exact  words 

of  Elisha:  “Thou  slialt  certainly  live;”  but 
he  omitted  the  clause  by  which  Elisha  had 
shown  how  those  words  were  to  be  understood. 
He  thus  deceived  his  master,  while  he  could 
flatter  himself  that  he  had  not  uttered  a  lie. 
B.  C. 

15.  A  thick  cloth.  The  fatal  prediction 
is  accomplished  in  every  point.  Hazael 
smothers  his  master  with  a  wet  cloth,  seizes  the 
throne,  and  his  first  measure  is  a  bloody  battle 
at  Ramoth  against  the  combined  forces  of  both 


the  Jewish  kingdoms  under  Jehoram,  king  of 
Israel,  and  Ahaziah,  who  had  just  succeeded 
his  father,  Jehoram  of  Judah.  In  this  calami¬ 
tous  field  Jehoram  was  wounded,  and  retreated 
to  Jezreel,  where  Ahaziah  came  to  meet  him. 
Milman. 

Hazael  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  Assyrians, 
and  maintaining  his  independence,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  their  efforts  to  conquer  him.  He 
reduced  Israel  to  a  species  of  semi-subjection 
(chap.  13  :  7).  He  compelled  even  Judea  to 
purchase  peace  at  his  hands  (chap.  12  : 18).  He 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  warlike  of  all  the 
early  kings  of  Syria  ;  and,  though  he  suffered 
one  great  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian 
king,  Shalmaneser  II.,  yet  he  issued  from  the 
struggle  unsubdued,  and  left  his  dominions 
intact  to  his  son  and  successor,  Benhadad  III. 
Hammond. 

Personal  Suggestions. 

Even  in  the  practice  of  the  purest  and  lofti¬ 
est  souls  there  are  oftentimes  slight  variances 
from  truth  or  rectitude,  waverings  of  a  kind, 
generous,  unselfish  spirit,  neglects  of  that  love 
which  is  heart-expanding  and  enriching,  and 
even  unchecked  pulsations  of  temper,  pride, 
and  evil  passions,  and  the  soul’s  own  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  concealed  weaknesses,  so  incon¬ 
sistent  with  its  apparent  life,  will  cause  the  face 
to  flush  at  the  thought  of  unveiling  its  secret 

feelings  to  another  soul.  B. - Is  there  one 

who  can  affirm  that  he  could  stand  with  un- 
blenclied  cheek  before  the  man  whom  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  viewing  his  naked  soul?  Is  there 
one  who  could  endure,  without  confusion  of 
face,  without  a  quivering  frame,  the  keen  anat¬ 
omy  of  his  character,  his  conduct,  his  spirit, 
by  even  the  most  friendly  hand  in  the  world  ? 
Would  he  be  content  that  any  human  eye 
should  trace  the  tortuous  meanderings  of  feel¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  any  one  matter  in  which  he 
has  ever  been  engaged — the  unholy  thought, 
the  ungenerous  imputation,  the  low  suspicion, 
the  doubt,  the  dislike,  the  covetousness,  the 
hate,  the  contention,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  the  pride  of  life — that  more  or 
less  enter  into  and  defile,  with  the  prints  of  vil¬ 
lainous  hoofs,  the  fairest  gardens  of  life  ? 

To  us  it  is  of  infinitely  less  concernment  what 
man  thinks  of  us  than  what  God  thinks  ;  what 
man  knows  than  what  God  knows  ;  yet  while 
we  shrink  with  such  instinctive  dread  from  the 
too  near  survey  of  a  fellow-sinner,  we  manage 
to  get  on  quietly,  with  small  trouble  of  mind, 
in  the  perfect  knowledge  that  One  who  cannot 
be  mistaken,  who  sees  through  all  disguises, 
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and  from  whom  nothing  can  be  for  a  moment 
hid,  and  who  understands  us  far  better  than  we 
ourselves  know  or  than  our  nearest  friends  or 
keenest  enemies  imagine,  has  a  sleepless  eye 
fixed  with  unceasing  vigilance  upon  our 
hearts.  This  keen  susceptibility  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  and  good  opinion  of  man,  and  this  com¬ 
parative  indifference  to  the  constant  survey  of 
God,  is  a  familiar  thing,  and  strikes  us  little 
because  it  is  familiar  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
one  of  the  strangest  anomalies  of  our  nature, 
and  is  beheld  with  astonishment  and  grief  by 
the  angels  of  God.  In  their  view  it  is  an 
inversion  of  the  whole  order  of  life  and  be¬ 
ing.  To  them  God  is  all,  His  inspection  is 
all. 

How  different  would  be  our  conversation  and 
our  walk  if  we  lived  and  moved  in  the  ever¬ 
present  consciousness  that  the  unseen  Eye  was 
upon  us  and  noted  all  our  steps,  and  that  the 
opinion  of  us,  hereafter  to  be  pronounced  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  universe,  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  final  and  unchangeable  judgment,  fix¬ 
ing  our  lot  forever,  shutting  us  up  in  despair  or 
opening  all  the  golden  doors  of  joy,  is  a  matter 
of  inconceivably  more  importance  to  us  than 
all  that  the  world  can  think  or  say,  can  offer  to 
us  or  deprive  us  of  !  Let  us  believe  that  to 
walk  and  act  from  day  to  day  with  this  as  a 
vital  consciousness  about  us,  as  a  check  to  sin, 
an  encouragement  to  faith,  and  a  stimulus  to 
duty,  without  any  supreme  anxiety  but  to  walk 
so  as  to  please  God,  is  a  most  pleasant  life,  is 
the  very  antepast  of  heaven.  There  is  no 
bondage  in  it.  It  is  perfect  freedom,  and  is 
happiness  as  complete  as  this  world  allows.  It 
relieves  us  from  many  masters,  and  redeems 
from  bondage  to  a  thousand  fears.  Oh,  the 
blessedness  of  being  freed  from  this  slavish 
reference  to  erring  man’s  judgment  of  our  con¬ 
duct  and  our  motives,  by  being  enabled  to 
realize  the  presence  and  to  welcome  the  in¬ 
spection  of  One  who,  although  He  be  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  endure  iniquity,  is  incapable  of 
harsh,  unjust,  or  unkind  judgment— who  has 
become  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus  a  kind  and  loving 
Father,  and  longs  with  deep  yearnings  of  j 


paternal  affection  to  pour  out  upon  us  all  the 
fulness  of  His  everlasting  love  !  It  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  to  be  truly  happy  until  this 
great  work,  the  reversal  of  the  ordinary  influ¬ 
ences  upon  his  life,  has  been  wrought  within 
him,  making  God  first  and  man  second  in  all 
his  thoughts  ;  until  the  great  matter  becomes 
God’s  judgment  of  us,  and  the  small  matter 
man’s  ;  until,  in  answer  to  all  injurious 
thoughts  and  imputations,  we  can  answer  with 
Paul,  “  It  is  a  small  matter  for  me  to  be  judged 
of  you  or  of  man’s  judgment ;  for  I  serve  the 
Lord  Christ .  ”  Kitto. 

This  man,  Hazael,  who  was  ashamed  at  the 
idea  of  perpetrating  such  enormities  at  first, 
actually  enacted  them  a  few  hours  afterward. 
The  elements  of  the  devil  are  in  every  man, 
though  he  may  not  know  it.  Men  have  often 
deprecated  courses  of  action  which  afterward 
they  have  pursued  with  alacrity  and  delight. 
The  virtue  of  many  men  is  only  vice  sleeping. 
The  evil  elements  of  the  heart  are  like  gun¬ 
powder,  passive,  until  the  spark  of  temptation 
falls  on  them.  The  greatest  monsters  in  human 
history  were  at  one  time  considered  innocent 
and  kind.  “  Many  a  man,”  says  a  modern 
author,  “  could  he  have  a  glimpse  in  innocent 
youth  of  what  he  would  be  twenty  or  thirty 
years  after,  would  pray  in  anguish  that  he 
might  be  taken  in  youth  before  coming  to 
that.”  What  is  the  moral  of  this  ?  The  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  change  of  heart.  A.  Alackay. 

When  temptation  is  at  a  distance,  and  all 
goes  on  smoothly,  we  are  apt  to  think  more 
highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ought  to  think  ; 
but  let  a  strong  temptation  work  upon  a  suit¬ 
able  corruption  in  the  heart  (Satan  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  blowing  up  the  flame),  and  there  is  no 
saying  what  may  happen.  It  was  well  ob¬ 
served  that  ‘  ‘  heed  ought  to  be  taken  by  the 
best  of  saints  against  the  worst  of  sins.” 
“  Watch  and  pray,  therefore,  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation.  ”  And  “  let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standetli  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  ”  But  if  thou 
hast  fallen,  let  not  thy  sin  drive  thee  to  despair, 
but  to  Christ,  that  thou  mayest  be  delivered 
j  both  from  its  guilt  and  its  power.  Hill , 
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Section  23. 

REIGN  OF  JEHU,  28  YEARS  {Begun). 

1st  of  Atlialfali  to  of  Joasli,  In  Judah. 

Anointed  ;  Slays  Jehoram  of  Israel,  Ahaziah  of  Judah,  and  Jezebel. 

2  Kings  9  : 1-37. 

1  And  Elislia  the  prophet  called  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  and  said  unto  him,  Gird  up 

2  thy  loins,  and  take  this  vial  of  oil  in  thine  hand,  and  go  to  Ramoth-gilead.  And  when  thou 
comest  thither,  look  out  there  Jehu  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Nimshi,  and  go  in,  and 

3  make  him  arise  up  from  among  his  brethren,  and  carry  him  to  an  inner  chamber.  Then  take 
the  vial  of  oil,  and  pour  it  on  his  head,  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  anointed  thee 

4  king  over  Israel.  Then  open  the  door,  and  flee,  and  tarry  not.  So  the  young  man,  even  the 

5  young  man  the  prophet,  went  to  Ramoth-gilead.  And  when  he  came,  behold,  the  captains 
of  the  host  were  sitting  ;  and  he  said,  I  have  an  errand  to  thee,  O  captain.  And  Jehu  said, 

6  Unto  which  of  all  us?  And  he  said,  To  thee,  O  captain.  And  he  arose,  and  went  into  the 
house  ;  and  he  poured  the  oil  on  his  head,  and  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God 

7  of  Israel,  I  have  anointed  thee  king  over  the  people  of  the  Lord,  even  over  Israel.  And  thou 
shalt  smite  the  house  of  Aliab  thy  master,  that  I  may  avenge  the  blood  of  my  servants  the 

8  prophets,  and  the  blood  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  at  the  hand  of  Jezebel.  For  the 
whole  house  of  Ahab  shall  perish  :  and  I  will  cut  off  from  Aliab  every  man  child,  and  him 

9  that  is  shut  up  and  him  that  is  left  at  large  in  Israel.  And  I  will  make  the  house  of  Ahab 
like  the  house  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  like  the  house  of  Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah. 

10  And  the  dogs  shall  eat  Jezebel  in  the  portion  of  Jezreel,  and  there  shall  be  none  to  bury  her. 

11  And  he  opened  the  door,  and  fled.  Then  Jehu  came  forth  to  the  servants  of  his  lord  :  and  one 
said  unto  him,  Is  all  well?  wherefore  came  this  mad  fellow  to  thee?  And  he  said  unto  them, 

12  Ye  know  the  man  and  what  his  talk  was.  And  they  said,  It  is  false  ;  tell  us  now.  And  he 
said,  Thus  and  thus  spake  he  to  me,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  anointed  thee  king- 

13  over  Israel.  Then  they  hasted,  and  took  every  man  his  garment,  and  put  it  under  him  on 

14  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  blew  the  trumpet,  saying,  Jehu  is  king.  So  Jehu  the  son  of  Jehosha-  • 
phat  the  son  of  Nimshi  conspired  against  Joram.  (Now  Joram  kept  Ramoth-gilead,  he  and 

15  all  Israel,  because  of  IJazael  king  of  Syria  *  but  king  Joram  was  returned  to  be  healed  in  Jez¬ 
reel  of  the  wounds  which  the  Syrians  had  given  him,  when  he  fought  with  Hazael  king  of 
Syria.)  And  Jehu  said,  If  this  be  your  mind,  then  let  none  escape  and  go  forth  out  of  the 

16  city,  to  go  to  tell  it  in  Jezreel.  So  Jehu  rode  in  a  chariot,  and  went  to  Jezreel  ;  for  Joram 

17  lay  there.  And  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah  was  come  down  to  see  Joram.  Now  the  watchman 
stood  on  the  tower  in  Jezreel,  and  he  spied  the  company  of  Jehu  as  he  came,  and  said,  I  see  a 
company.  And  Joram  said,  Take  an  horseman,  and  send  to  meet  them,  and  let  him  say,  Is  it 

18  peace?  So  there  went  one  on  horseback  to  meet  him,  and  said,  Thus  saith  the  king,  Is  it 
peace?  And  Jehu  said,  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace?  turn  thee  behind  me.  And  the 

19  watchman  told,  saying,  The  messenger  came  to  them,  but  he  cometh  not  again.  Then  he 
sent  out  a  second  on  horseback,  which  came  to  them,  and  said,  Thus  saith  the  king,  Is  it 

20  peace?  And  Jehu  answered,  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace?  turn  thee  behind  me.  And 
the  watchman  told,  saying,  He  came  even  unto  them,  and  cometh  not  again  :  and  the  driving 

21  is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  ;  for  he  driveth  furiously.  And  Joram  said, 
Make  ready.  And  they  made  ready  his  chariot.  And  Joram  king  of  Israel  and  Ahaziah  king 
of  Judah  went  out,  each  in  his  chariot,  and  they  went  out  to  meet  Jehu,  and  found  him  in  the 

22  portion  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joram  saw  Jehu,  that  he  said, 

Is  it  peace,  Jehu?  And  he  answered,  What  peace,  so  long  as  the  whoredoms  of  thy  mother 

23  Jezebel  and  her  witchcrafts  are  so  many?  And  Joram  turned  his  hands,  and  fled,  and  said 

24  to  Ahaziah,  There  is  treachery,  0  Ahaziah.  And  Jehu  drew  his  bow  with  his  full  strength, 
and  smote  Joram  between  his  arms,  and  the  arrow  went  out  at  his  heart,  and  he  sunk  down  in 
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25  his  chariot.  Then  said  Jehu  to  Bidkar  his  captain,  Take  up,  and  cast  him  in  the  portion  of 
the  field  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  :  for  remember  how  that,  when  I  and  thou  rode  together 

26  after  Ahab  his  father,  the  Lord  laid  this  burden  upon  him  :  Surely  I  have  seen  yesterday  the 
blood  of  Naboth,  and  the  blood  of  his  sons,  saith  the  Lord  ;  and  I  will  requite  thee  in  this 
plat,  saith  the  Lord.  Now  therefore  take  and  cast  him  into  the  plat  of  ground,  according  to 

27  the  word  of  the  Lord.  But  when  Ahaziah  the  king  of  Judah  saw  this,  he  fled  by  the  way  of 
the  garden  house.  And  Jehu  followed  after  him,  and  said,  Smite  him  also  in  the  chariot : 
and  they  smote  him  at  the  ascent  of  Gur,  which  is  by  Ibleam.  And  he  fled  to  Megiddo,  and 

28  died  there.  And  his  servants  carried  him  in  a  chariot  to  Jerusalem,  and  buried  him  in  his 
sepulchre  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David. 

29  And  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Joram  the  son  of  Ahab  began  Ahaziah  to  reign  over  Judah. 

30  And  when  Jehu  was  come  to  Jezrecl,  Jezebel  heard  of  it  ;  and  she  painted  her  eyes,  and 

31  tired  her  head,  and  looked  out  at  the  window.  And  as  Jehu  entered  in  at  the  gate,  she  said, 

32  Is  it  peace,  thou  Zimri,  thy  master’s  murderer?  And  he  lifted  up  his  face  to  the  window, 
and  said,  Who  is  on  my  side?  who?  And  there  looked  out  to  him  two  or  three  eunuchs. 

33  And  he  said,  Throw  her  down.  So  they  threw  her  down  :  and  some  of  her  blood  was 

34  sprinkled  on  the  wall,  and  on  the  horses  :  and  he  trode  her  under  foot.  And  when  he  was 
come  in,  he  did  eat  and  drink  ;  and  he  said,  See  now  to  this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her  : 

35  for  she  is  a  king’s  daughter.  And  they  went  to  bury  her  :  but  they  found  no  more  of  her 

36  than  the  skull,  and  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  her  hands.  Wherefore  they  came  again,  and  told 
him.  And  he  said,  This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by  his  servant  Elijah  the 

37  Tishbite,  saying,  In  the  portion  of  Jezreel  shall  the  dogs  eat  the  flesh  of  Jezebel  :  and  the 
carcase  of  Jezebel  shall  be  as  dung  upon  the  face  of  the  field  in  the  portion  of  Jezreel ;  so 
that  they  shall  not  say,  This  is  Jezebel. 


Another  great  revolution  was  at  hand. 
Four  kings  of  the  house  of  Omri  and  Ahab  had 
now  sat  on  the  throne  of  Israel ;  but  the  death- 
knell  of  the  wicked  dynasty  had  rung.  There 
had  been  a  new  war  between  Syria  and  Israel  ; 
and  Ramoth-Gilead,  as  before,  was  the  scene  of 
the  contest.  King  Jehoram  had  been  wounded 
in  battle,  and  had  retired  to  Jezreel,  where  Ins 
cousin,  King  Ahaziah  of  Judah,  had  come  to 
'  see  him.  W.  G.  B. 

Elisha  is  still  the  primary  figure  in  the  his¬ 
torical  drama  ;  but  at  this  point  his  personality 
merges  in  the  general  account  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  writer  to 
trace  from  beginning  to  end.  Elisha  here  per¬ 
forms  his  last  public  act,  being  commissioned, 
and  carrying  out  his  commission,  to  transfer 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  the  unworthy  dy¬ 
nasty  of  Omri,  which  on  account  of  its  persis¬ 
tent  idolatry  has  fallen  under  Divine  condem¬ 
nation,  to  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  Jehu,  which 
will,  at  any  rate,  check  the  worst  excesses  of 
the  prevalent  idolatrous  system,  and  maintain 
the  Jehovah- worship  as  the  religion  of  the  State. 
Hammond. 

With  Jehu  begins  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  important,  and  the  longest-lived  of  all  the 
Israelite  dynasties.  The  descendants  of  Jehu 
kept  the  throne  “  to  the  fourth  generation”  (2 
K.  10  :  30).  Five  kings  in  succession,  furnished 
from  a  single  house,  showed  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  God  would  allow,  even  to  the 


northern  kingdom,  a  certain  prosperity  and  sta¬ 
bility.  The  five  reigns  filled  the  space  of  above 
a  century,  and  in  the  course  of  this  period  Is¬ 
rael  attained  the  highest  point  of  her  greatness. 
Under  Jeroboam  the  Second  there  was  a  near 
approach  to  a  restoration  of  the  Davidic  king¬ 
dom,  not,  however,  in  the  Davidic  line,  but  in 
a  line  which  aspired  to  supersede  it. 

1-3.  The  further  course  of  the  Syrian  war  is 
not  given  in  Scripture  with  any  detail  ;  but  it 
appears  that  Jehoram,  shortly  after  the  panic 
flight  of  the  enemy  from  Samaria  (last  Section), 
took  the  offensive,  and  in  conjunction  with  his 
nephew  and  ally,  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  in¬ 
vaded  the  Syrian  possessions  in  northern  Persea 
and  recovered  the  important  city  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  which  Ahab  and  Jelioshapliat  had  failed 
to  take  (1  K.  22  :  29-36  ;  2  Iv.  8  :  28  ;  9:1,  14). 
Jehoram  received  severe  wounds  in  the  course 
of  the  siege,  and  in  consequence  withdrew  to 
Jezreel  for  medical  aid,  leaving  his  army  in 
Ramoth-Gilead  under  the  command  of  Jehu, 
one  of  the  captains  of  the  host,  to  watch  over 
the  place  (verse  14)  and  defend  it,  should  the 
Syrians  attempt  its  recapture.  It  was  while 
matters  were  in  this  position  that  Elisha,  re¬ 
garding  the  fitting  time  as  at  last  arrived,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  out  the  commission  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  Elijah  many  years  previously 
(1  K.  19  : 16),  of  anointing  a  new  king  to  the 
throne  of  Israel  in  the  place  of  Jehoram,  whose 
sins  had  forfeited  his  crown.  One  of  the  “  sons 
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of  the  prophets”  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Israel¬ 
ite  army  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  with  instructions  to 
seek  out  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  and  having 
obtained  a  private  audience,  to  anoint  him  king 
of  Israel  with  the  holy  oil  of  the  sanctuary,  a 
portion  of  which  the  prophet  put  into  his 
hands.  G.  R. 

It  is  a  serious  question  how  the  relation  of 
Elisha  toward  a  dynasty  stained  by  so  many 
crimes,  and  so  unfaithful  to  the  true  service  of 
the  Lord,  is  to  be  explained.  It  certainly  can¬ 
not  be  understood  without  taking  several  con¬ 
siderations  into  account.  The  situation  was 
not  simple,  but  complicated,  and  accordingly 
the  motives  influencing  the  conduct  of  the 
prophets  were  varied,  and,  if  one-sidedly 
viewed,  may  for  that  very  reason  appear  con¬ 
flicting.  These  three  considerations  may,  how¬ 
ever,  help  us  to  understand  their  general  bear¬ 
ing.  First,  the  prophets  were  always  only  the 
executors  of  God’s  behests  ;  they  stood  not  in 
any  independent  personal  relation  to  events  or 
individuals.  Secondly,  the  behests  of  God, 
and  consequent^  the  prophetic  commission, 
whether  as  regarded  judgment  or  deliverance, 
applied  to  acts  and  individual  events,  not  to 
persons  or  lives.  Thirdly,  the  final  object  of  all 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  vindication  of  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  dealings,  and,  on  the  other,  the  arresting 
of  Israel’s  spiritual  and  with  it  of  their  national 
decline.  It  was  needful  that  signal  judgments 
should  sweep  away  Aliab  and  all  connected 
with  his  ways,  and  Jehu  was,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time  and  in  the  state  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  most  suitable  instrument  for  it.  Thus 
far,  and  thus  far  only,  had  his  counter-revolu¬ 
tion  the  countenance  of  the  prophets.  A.  E. 

We  must  distinguish  throughout  this  history 
between  the  motives  which  actuated  Jehu  in 
his  conspiracy  against  Ahab,  and  the  providen¬ 
tial  purpose  which,  as  God’s  instrument,  he  was 
raised  up  to  fulfil.  That  is  to  be  read  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  prophet.  Israel  was  a  people 
called  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  being  a 
witness  for  the  true  God  amid  surrounding 
heathenism.  It  owed  its  existence  and  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land  of  Caanan  to  Jehovah.  From 
Him  it  had  received  its  polity  ;  to  Him  it  was 
bound  in  solemn  covenant ;  the  fundamental 
laws  of  its  constitution  required  undivided  al¬ 
legiance  to  Him.  The  penalties  which  would 
follow  from  disobedience  were  but  a  counter¬ 
part  of  the  blessings  which  would  flow  from 
obedience.  The  first  great  sin  of  the  nation 
was  in  the  setting  up  of  the  calves  under  Jero¬ 
boam.  For  adherence  to  this  unlawful  form  of 
worship  two  dynasties  had  already  perished 


(verse  9).  But  with  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Omri  a  new  development  in  evil  took  place. 
The  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Baal  was  intro¬ 
duced  ;  God’s  prophets  were  relentlessly  perse¬ 
cuted,  and,  under  the  influence  of  Jezebel,  the 
moving  spirit  of  three  reigns,  corruption  had 
spread  far  and  near  throughout  the  realm,  and 
had  penetrated  even  to  Judah.  Jehoram  at  first 
showed  a  better  spirit  (chap.  3  :  2),  but  he  must 
afterward  have  yielded  to  the  superior  influence 
of  his  mother,  for  Baal- worship  was  restored, 
and  had  the  prestige  of  court  example  (verse 
22  ;  chap.  10  :  21).  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  folly  to  hesitate,  if  Israel  was  to  be  saved. 
“  Here  the  question  of  the  justifiableness  of  re¬ 
bellion  against  a  legitimate  dynasty,  or  of  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  cannot 
arise.  The  course  of  the  house  of  Ahab  was  a 
rebellion  against  all  law,  human  and  Divine,  in 
Israel”  (Biihr).  Even  in  ordinary  earthly  states, 
the  right  of  revolution  when  religion,  liberty, 
morality,  and  national  honor  can  be  saved  by 
no  other  means,  is  universally  conceded.  But 
revolution  here  was  not  left  to  dubious  human 
wisdom.  The  initiative  was  taken  by  Jehovah 
himself,  acting  through  His  prophet,  and  ex¬ 
press  Divine  sanction  was  given  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Aliab’s  house.  J.  O. 

Oh,  the  sure  though  patient  justice  of  the 
Almighty  !  Not  only  Ahab  and  Jezebel  had 
been  bloody  and  idolatrous,  but  Israel  was 
drawn  into  the  partnership  of  their  crimes.  All 
these  shall  share  in  the  judgment.  Elijah’s 
complaint  in  the  cave  now  receives  this  late  an¬ 
swer  :  Hazael  shall  plague  Israel  ;  Jehu  shall 
plague  the  house  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  Bp.  II. 

6,  Thus  saitli  Jehovah ,  God  of  Israel.  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  name  is  emphatically  put  forward,  in 
contrast  with  the  name  of  Baal,  as  that  of  the 
true  God  of  Israel ;  and  appeal  is  made  to  Jehu, 
as  to  one  whose  God  is  Jehovah,  and  who  will  ac¬ 
cept  as  authoritative  a  message  emanating  from 
Him.  I  have  anointed  thee  king  over  the  people 
of  Jehovah,  over  Israel.  Practically,  the  people 
is,  in  the  main,  “  the  people  of  Baal”  (chap. 
10  : 19-21),  but  theoretically  and  by  covenant  it 
is  “  the  people  of  Jehovah” — His  “  peculiar  peo¬ 
ple”  (De.  14:2),  chosen  by  Him  out  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  be  His  own. 

7.  And  tliou  slialt  smile  the  house 
of  Almb  thy  master.  This  is  plainly  a 
command,  not  a  prophecy.  Jehu  is  expressly 
ordered  by  God  to  “  smite” — i.e.,  destroy  utter¬ 
ly — the  whole  house  of  Ahab.  This  command 
he  carried  out  (verses  24,  33  ;  chap.  10  : 1-1 1) ; 
and  his  obedience  to  it  obtained  for  him  the 
temporal  reward  that  his  children  to  the  fourth 
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generation  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel 
(chap.  10  :  30).  Yet  still  his  conduct  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  house  of  Ahab  is  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  Hosea  as  a  sin,  and  God  declares,  by 
Hosea’s  mouth,  that  he  will  “  avenge  the  blood 
of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu”  (Hos.  1  :  4). 
It  is  naturally  asked,  “  How  could  Jehu’s  shed¬ 
ding  this  blood,  at  God’s  command  and  in  ful¬ 
filment  of  His  will,  be  a  sin?”  And  it  is  right¬ 
ly  answered,  “  Because,  if  we  do  what  is  the 
will  of  God  for  any  end  of  our  own,  for  any¬ 
thing  except  God,  we  do  in  fact  our  own  will, 
not  God’s.  It  was  not  lawful  for  Jehu  to  de¬ 
pose  and  slay  the  king  his  master,  except  at  the 
express  command  of  God,  who,  as  the  supreme 
King,  sets  up  and  puts  down  earthly  rulers  as  He 
wills.  For  any  other  end,  and  done  otherwise 
than  at  God’s  express  command,  such  an  act  is 
sin.  Jehu  was  rewarded  for  the  measure  in 
which  he  fulfilled  God’s  commands,  as  Ahab, 
‘  who  had  sold  himself  to  work  wickedness,  ’ 
had  yet  a  temporal  reward  for  humbling  him 
self  publicly,  when  rebuked  by  God  for  his  sin, 
and  so  honoring  God,  amid  an  apostate  people. 
But  Jehu,  by  cleaving,  against  the  will  of  God, 
to  Jeroboam’s  sin  (chap.  11  : 29,  31),  which 
served  his  own  political  ends,  showed  that,  in 
the  slaughter  of  his  master,  he  acted,  not  as  he 
pretended,  out  of  zeal  for  the  will  of  God 
(chap.  10  : 16),  but  served  his  own  will  and  his 
own  ambition  only.  By  his  disobedience  to  the 
one  command  of  God,  he  showed  that  he  would 
have  equally  disobeyed  the  other,  had  it  been 
contrary  to  his  own  will  or  interest.  He  had 
no  principle  of  obedience.  And  so  the  blood 
which  was  shed  according  to  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God,  became  sin  to  him  that  shed 
it  in  order  to  fulfil,  not  the  will  of  God,  but  his 
own”  fPusey).  Hammond. 

7.  The  blood  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Lord.  We 
may  gather  from  this  passage  that  besides  the 
murder  of  the  prophets  there  had  been  general 
persecutions  of  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  at 
Jezebel’s  instigation — persecutions  which  are 
not  recorded  in  the  direct  narrative.  The  allusion 
cannot  be  to  the  single  case  of  Naboth.  B.  C. 

9.  And  I  will  make  the  house  of 
Ahah  like  the  house  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat.  Jeroboam’s  house  had 
been  “  cut  off,”  smitten,  destroyed,  till  not  one 
of  his  posterity  was  left,  about  seventy  years 
previously,  by  Baasha,  “  because  of  his  sins 
which  he  sinned,  and  which  he  made  Israel  sin, 
by  his  provocation  wherewith  he  provoked  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger.”  The  far  greater 
sin  of  Ahab  could  not  be  visited  with  less  se¬ 
verity.  Hammond. 


10.  And  the  dogs  shall  eat  Jeze¬ 
bel.  The  fate  of  Jezebel  had  been  prophesied 
by  Elijah  (1  K.  21  :  23  ;  2  K.  9  :  36,  37).  Its  an¬ 
nouncement  as  imminent  forms  a  worthy  cli¬ 
max  to  this  grand  prophecy  of  Elisha' s.  Hers 
was  the  chief  guilt.  From  her  had  come  the 
whole  of  that  terrible  sin  which  had  now  over¬ 
shadowed  both  kingdoms.  What  more  fitting, 
then,  that  now,  when  the  evil  was  come  to  a 
head,  and  Divine  wrath  was  about  to  burst 
forth  and  sweep  away  the  entire  impious  brood, 
she  should  be  selected  for  a  punishment  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  horror — a  punishment  which  would 
never  be  forgotten — which,  in  Jewish  eyes,  was 
the  most  terrible  that  could  befall  humanity? 

In  the  portion  of  Jezreel.  There 
most  fitly  would  she  suffer,  at  Jezreel,  the 
scene  of  her  idolatries — there,  where  she  had 
set  up  her  temple  and  her  grove,  had  maintained 
her  four  hundred  prophets  and  her  priests, 
had  threatened  Elijah  with  destruction,  and, 
above  all,  had  stirred  up  her  lord  to  commit 
murder.  The  “  portion”  or  “  field”  of  Jez¬ 
reel,  if  not  exactly  identical  with  the  vineyard 
of  Naboth,  was,  at  any  rate,  a  tract  closely  ad¬ 
joining  upon  it. 

1 1 .  The  captains  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
man  is  mad  ;  but  seeing  his  excited  look,  his 
strange  action,  and  his  extreme  haste,  they  call 
him  (as  soldiers  would)  “  this  wild  fellow” — 
“  this  scatter-brain.” 

13.  On  the  top  of  the  §tair§.  Rather, 

“  on  the  very  stairs,”  or  “  on  the  stairs  them¬ 
selves.”  The  stairs  would  undoubtedly  be 
those  of  the  house  in  which  the  captains  were 
assembled  ;  they  would  rise  against  the  wall  of 
the  house  from  the  pavement  of  the  court  to  the 
level  of  the  upper  story,  or  of  the  roof.  At  the 
top  of  the  stairs  would  be  a  flat  platform,  and 
this  would  form  a  convenient  extempore  throne, 
on  which  the  new  king  could  exhibit  himself  to 
his  subjects  (who  were,  doubtless,  admitted 
into  the  court  below)  seated  and  in  an  elevated 
position. 

14.  J  ora  in  bad  kept  Ramotli-Gil- 

ead.  Rather,  “  Joram  was  keeping  watch  in 
Ramoth-Gilead.”  The  city  being  taken,  but 
the  war  continuing,  and  there  being  a  danger 
of  the  Syrians  recovering  it,  Joram  and  all  Is¬ 
rael — i.e.,  the  whole  military  force — were  guard¬ 
ing  the  recent  conquest,  while  Hazael  threat¬ 
ened  it.  Joram  is  mentioned,  though  not  pres¬ 
ent,  because  the  watch  was  kept  by  his  orders. 
Then,  to  prevent  misconception,  the  writer  re¬ 
peats,  almost  in  the  same  words,  what  he  had 
said  in  chap.  8  :  29,  of  Joram ’s  personal  with¬ 
drawal  to  Jezreel.  The  whole  passage,  “  Now 
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.  .  .  with  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,”  is  paren¬ 
thetic.  B.  C. 

15.  Literally,  let  no  escaper  go  forth  from  the 
city — equivalent  to  let  no  one  quit  the  city — 
to  go  to  tell  it  in  Jezreel.  This  is  the  im¬ 
portant  point.  Secrecy  was  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial.  If  the  revolt  had  got  wind — and  a  single 
messenger  might  have  carried  the  news— the 
whole  attempt  might  have  failed,  or  only  have 
succeeded  after  a  long  and  bloody  civil  war. 
Hammond. 

15,  16.  Jehu  evinced  his  fitness  to  rule  by 
the  promptitude  with  which  he  decided  on  his 
course  of  action.  He  determined  to  set  out  at 
once  for  Jezreel,  and  to  be  the  first  to  declare  to 
Jelioram  that  his  reign  had  ended.  This  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  the  two  parties  in  the  action 
forms  the  foundation  of  perhaps  the  most  strik¬ 
ing,  forcible,  graphic,  and  yet  concise  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  revolution  in  all  literature.  Kitto. 

On  a  mound  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  is  Zerin  (Jezreel),  commanding  a  view 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  plain  of  Es- 
draelon  westward,  and  eastward  looking  down 
the  broad  rich  valley  of  Jezreel  to  the  acropolis 
of  Betlishean  and  the  distant  mountains  of  Gil¬ 
ead.  The  village  itself  is  poor  and  miserable, 
and  there  is  little  to  remark  in  the  ruins  that 
cover  the  mound,  but  beneath  that  heap  of 
rubbish  lie  waiting  for  the  hand  of  the  explorer 
the  site,  perhaps  the  remains,  of  the  ivory  pal¬ 
ace  of  Ahab,  the  street  into  which  Jezebel  was 
thrown  down  at  the  command  of  Jehu,  and  the 
scenes  of  some  of  the  bloodiest  tragedies  in 
sacred  history.  Without  the  city,  on  the  road 
to  Beisan,  wTas  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jez- 
reelite,  where  Joram  met  his  death  ;  and  as  we 
look  down  the  long  valley  with  its  even  slope 
of  green  turf,  we  can  easily  picture  the  advance 
of  Jehu,  which  is  here  so  graphically  described  ; 
the  dispatch  of  the  several  messengers,  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  Jehu  by  his  furious  driving,  the 
hasty  preparation  of  the  chariots  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  meeting  near  the  foot 
of  the  mound,  the  death  of  Joram  and  the  flight 
of  Ahaziah,  mortally  wounded,  over  the  great 
plain  to  Megiddo — all  come  before  the  traveller 
with  a  vividness  and  reality  that  can  only  be 
felt  by  those  who  have  visited  the  spot.  Wil- 

son. - As  we  stand  on  the  crown  of  the  ridge, 

perhaps  on  the  very  site  of  the  palace,  we  open 
our  Bible  and  read  the  story  of  poor  Naboth 
and  his  vineyard.  The  vineyard  was  here  be¬ 
low  us  in  the  plain  (verse  16).  Then  turn  to 
2  K.  9  :  11-37,  and  the  scene  is  changed  ;  and 
every  incident  of  that  fearful  change  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  natural  features  of  the  scene  be¬ 


fore  us.  We  see  how  up  the  valley  from  the 
Jordan  Jehu’s  troops  might  be  seen  advancing  ; 
how  in  Naboth’s  “  field”  the  two  sovereigns 
met  the  relentless  soldier ;  how,  while  Joram 
died  on  the  spot,  Ahaziah  drove  across  the 
westward  plain  toward  the  mountain-pass,  by 
the  beautiful  village  of  Engannim  (“  the  gar¬ 
den-house”),  but  was  overtaken  in  the  ascent, 
and  died  of  his  wounds  at  Megiddo  ;  how,  in  the 
open  place  which,  as  usual  in  Eastern  towns, 
lay  before  the  gates  of  Jezreel,  the  body  of  the 
queen  was  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  Jehu’s 
horses  ;  how  the  dogs  gathered  round  it,  as  even 
to  this  day,  in  the  wretched  village  now  seated 
on  the  ruins  of  the  once  splendid  city  of  Jez¬ 
reel,  they  prowl  on  the  mounds  without  the 
walls  for  the  offal  and  carrion  thrown  out  to 
them  to  consume.  Murray's  Handbook. 

18.  The  watchman  evidently  though  his  not 
returning  suspicious,  and  reported  it  at  once. 
Joram  should  now  have  taken  alarm,  but  he 
did  not.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  notion 
that  any  danger  could  be  approaching. 

20.  A  still  stranger  circumstance,  and  one 
still  more  suspicious.  The  second  messenger 
could  only  have  been  sent  out  because  the  king 
disapproved  the  detention  of  the  first.  Who¬ 
ever,  therefore,  had  detained  the  second  mes¬ 
senger  must  be  consciously  acting  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  wishes  of  the  king. 

21.  And  Joram  king  of  l§rael  and 
Aliaziali  king  of  Judah  went  out, 
each  in  his  chariot.  The  uncle  and  the 
nephew  went  out  together,  still,  as  it  would 
seem,  unapprehensive  of  any  danger,  though 
the  circumstances  were  certainly  such  as  might 
well  have  aroused  suspicion.  And  met  him 
in  the  portion  of  Naboth  the  Jez¬ 
reel  ite.  Humanly  speaking,  this  was  acci¬ 
dental.  The  “  portion  of  Naboth,”  or  his  plot 
of  ground,  lay  outside  the  southeastern  gate  of 
the  city,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  walls  ; 
and  it  happened  that  Joram  and  Jehu  met 
within  its  limits.  Had  the  king  started  a  little 
sooner,  or  had  Jehu  made  less  haste,  the  meet¬ 
ing  would  have  taken  place  farther  from  the 
town,  and  outside  the  “  portion  of  Naboth.” 
But  Divine  providence  so  ordered  matters  that 
vengeance  for  the  sin  of  Ahab  was  exacted 
upon  the  very  scene  of  his  guilt,  and  a  proph¬ 
ecy  made,  probably  by  Elisha,  years  previous¬ 
ly,  and  treasured  up  in  the  memory  of  Jehu 
(verse  26),  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Ham¬ 
mond. 

22.  Wliat  peace,  etc.  Joram  had  asked 
the  usual  question,  “Is  it  peace?”  meaning 
simply,  “Is  all  well?”  Jehu  replies  with  an- 
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other  question,  “  How  can  all  be  well,  so  long 
as  the  whoredoms  of  thy  mother  Jezebel,  and 
her  many  witchcrafts  continue?” 

23.  Jorum  turned  liis  hands  and 
fled.  The  meaning  here  is  that  Joram  ordered 
his  charioteer  to  turn  round  and  drive  back  to 
the  town.  Jehu’s  words  left  no  doubt  as  to 
his  hostile  intention  ;  and  so  Joram,  who  had 
probably  come  out  unarmed  and  unattended, 
felt  compelled  to  seek  for  safety  in  flight.  Fly¬ 
ing,  he  shouted  to  his  nephew  the  two  words — 
“  Treason,  Ahaziah  !”  B.  C. 

24.  Too  late  now  doth  wretched  Jehoram 
turn  his  chariot  and  flee,  and  cry,  “  Treason,  O 
Ahaziah.”  There  was  treason  before,  O  Jeho¬ 
ram  :  thy  treason  against  the  majesty  of  God 
is  now  revenged  by  the  treason  of  Jehu  against 
thee.  That  fatal  shaft,  notwithstanding  the 
swift  pace  of  both  the  chariots,  is  directed  to 
the  heart  of  Jehoram.  There  is  no  erring  of 
those  feathers  which  are  guided  by  the  hand  of 
destiny.  Bp.  II. 

25.  Take  up,  and  east  him  in  the 
portion  of  the  Held  of  Naboth  the 
Jezreelite.  “Take  up  the  body,  ”  that  is, 
“  and  cast  it  into  the  plot  of  ground  which 
once  belonged  to  Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  and 
was  forfeited  to  the  crown  at  his  death  (1  K. 
21  : 15),  and  taken  possession  of  by  Ahab”  (verse 
16).  The  reason  for  the  order  follows.  For 
remember  how  that ,  when  I  and  thou  rode  together 
after  Ahab  his  father,  the  Lord  laid  this  burden 
upon  him.  Jehu  recalls  his  captain’s  recol¬ 
lection  to  an  occurrence  which  was  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  upon  his  own.  “  When  thou  and  I 
rode  together  after  Ahab”  probably  means 
“  when  we  two  stood  behind  Ahab  in  his  char¬ 
iot.” 

26.  I  will  requite  tliee  in  this  plat, 
saitli  the  Lord.  This  was  the  gist  of  the 
prophecy,  which  ran  as  follows  :  “In  the  place 
where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth  shall 
dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine.  ’  ’  Now  therefore 
take  and  cast  him  into  the  plat  of  ground,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  The  evil  prophesied 
against  Ahab  had  been  formally  and  expressly 
deferred  to  his  son’s  days  on  Ahab’s  repentance 

(cf.  1  K.  21  :  29).  Hammond. - On  that  very 

spot,  or  near  it,  Naboth’s  own  blood  had  been 
shed,  and,  as  this  verse  shows  (verse  26),  not 
his  alone,  but  the  blood  of  his  sons.  Thither, 
after  the  murder,  Ahab  went  down  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  vineyard,  and  there,  when  he  ar¬ 
rived,  he  found  Elijah  standing,  waiting  to 
denounce  upon  him  the  doom  of  blood.  This 
was  not  all,  for  among  those  who  rode  with 
Ahab  that  day  were  two  of  his  captains,  one  of 


them  Bidkar,  the  other  this  Jehu,  who  heard 
the  prophetic  announcements  against  Ahab  and 
his  family.  That  prophecy,  probably,  had 
never  altogether  left  the  mind  of  Jehu,  but 
now  it  came  home  to  him  with  fresh  force  as 
he  saw  it  actually  fulfilled  by  his  own  hand. 
Bidkar,  too,  as  it  chanced,  was  there,  and  Jehu 
recalled  to  him  the  prophetic  oracle.  Then,  to 
give  it  literal  accomplishment,  he  bade  Bidkar 
give  orders  that  the  corpse  of  Jehoram  should 
be  thrown  into  the  plat  of  ground  which  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  Naboth.  J.  O. 

How  just  are  the  judgments  of  God  !  It  was 
in  the  field  of  Naboth,  wherein  Jehoram  met 
with  Jehu  :  that  very  ground  called  to  him  for 
blood.  And  now  this  new  avenger  remembers 
that  prophecy,  which  he  heard  from  the  mouth 
of  Elijah,  in  that  very  place,  following  the 
heels  of  Ahab  ;  and  is  careful  to  perform  it. 
What  a  resemblance  there  is  betwixt  the  death 
of  the  father  and  the  son — Ahab  and  Jehoram  ! 
Both  are  slain  in  their  chariot  ;  both  with  an 
arrow  ;  both  repay  their  blood  to  Naboth  ;  and 
how  perfect  is  this  retaliation  !  Face  doth  not 
more  answer  to  face  than  sin  to  sin.  Bp.  II. 

26.  And  tlie  blood  of  Ills  sons.  The 
murder  of  Naboth’s  sons  is  here  for  the  first 
time  mentioned.  As  the  removal  of  the  sons 
was  necessary  if  the  vineyard  was  to  escheat 
to  Ahab,  we  can  well  understand  that  Jezebel 
would  take  care  to  clear  them  out  of  the  way. 
She  was  not  likely  to  do  any  work  which  she 
undertook  by  halves.  B.  C. 

27,  28.  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah  was  pursued 
and  slain  in  a  little  time,  and  not  far  off  (verses 
27,  28).  Though  he  was  now  in  Joram’s  com¬ 
pany,  he  had  not  been  slain  but  that  he  was 
joined  with  the  house  of  Ahab  both  in  affinity 
and  in  iniquity  ;  he  was  one  of  them  ;  so  he 
had  made  himself  by  his  sins,  and  therefore  he 
must  fare  as  they  fare.  Yet  perhaps  he  had 
not  at  this  time  fallen  with  them  if  he  had  not 
been  found  in  company  with  them.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  associate  with  evil-doers  ; 
we  may  be  entangled  both  in  guilt  and  misery 

by  it.  H. - Ahaziah  continued  his  flight  to 

Megiddo,  where  he  died.  A  slightly  different 
account  of  the  manner  of  his  death  is  given  in 
2  Chron.  22  :  9.  Whatever  the  precise  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  death,  we  cannot  but  see  in  it  a 
righteous  retribution  for  his  own  sins,  and  an 
example  of  the  end  of  evil  association.  Through 
his  mother  Atlialiah,  daughter  of  Jezebel,  he 
was  brought  into  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  court  of  Samaria,  and  sharing  in  the 
crimes  of  Ahab’s  house,  shared  also  in  their 
fate.  It  was  his  visit  to  King  Jehoram  which 
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immediately  brought  down  this  doom  upon 
him.  J.  O. 

2D.  flu  llae  eleventh  year.  We  read 
in  chap.  8  :  25  that  Ahaziah  ascended  the  throne 
in  Jehoram’s  twelfth  year.  The  discrepancy 
may  be  explained  as  arising  either  from  two 
modes  of  calculating  the  regnal  years  of  kings 
(Keil),  or  from  two  ways  of  reckoning  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Ahaziah,  who  is  likely  to  have  been 
regent  for  his  father  during  at  least  one  year. 

30.  Jezebel  painted  her  face.  Lit¬ 
erally,  “  put  her  eyes  in  antimony” — i.e.,  dyed 
the  upper  and  under  eyelids  with  a  pigment 
prepared  from  antimony,  a  common  practice  in 
the  East,  even  at  the  present  day.  The  effect 
is  at  once  to  increase  the  apparent  size  of  the 
eye,  and  to  give  it  unnatural  brilliancy.  No 
doubt  the  practice  was  very  ancient  among  the 
Oriental  nations.  And  tiretl  her  head. 
Foreseeing  her  fate,  Jezebel  determined  to  keep 
up  her  regal  splendor  to  the  last,  and  painted 
her  eyes  and  tired  her  head,  and  no  doubt  put 
on  her  royal  robes,  that  she  might  die  as  be¬ 
came  a  queen,  in  true  royal  array.  B.  C. - 

While  one  loathes  the  character  of  the  woman, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  boldness  and 
spirit  with  which  she  faces  the  inevitable.  Her 
proud,  imperious  nature  comes  out  in  her  last 
actions.  She  paints  her  eyelids  with  antimony, 
tires  her  head,  and  adorns  her  person,  as  if  she 
was  preparing  for  some  festal  celebration. 
Then  she  plants  herself  at  the  window,  and, 
when  Jehu  appears,  assails  him  with  bitter 
taunting  words.  “  Is  it  peace,  thou  Zimri,  thy 
master’s  murderer?”  she  mockingly  asked. 
What  a  power  for  evil  this  woman  had  been  in 
Israel  !  What  a  power,  with  her  strong  intel¬ 
lect  and  will,  she  might  have  been  for  good  ! 
J.  O. 

33.  And  lie  said,  Throw  her  down. 

A  splendid  example  of  the  man’s  prompt  and 
bold  and  unscrupulous  decision.  A  queen,  a 
queen-mother,  always  more  tenderly  regarded 
than  an  ordinary  queen-regnant,  a  princess  in  her 
own  right  (see  verse  34),  daughter  of  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  and  powerful  potentate,  settled  in  her  king¬ 
dom  for  over  thirty  years,  the  most  powerful  per¬ 
son  in  the  State  during  that  entire  period,  backed 
up  by  the  numerous  and  dominant  party  of  her 
coreligionists,  she  is  to  Jehu  nothing  but  a 
wicked  woman  who  is  in  his  way  ;  she  inspires 
him  with  no  awe,  she  does  not  even  touch  him 
with  any  feeling  of  respect.  “  Throw  her 
down.”  History  presents  no  parallel  to  such 
an  indignity.  The  boldness  of  Jehu  communi¬ 
cated  itself  to  those  whom  he  addressed  ;  and 
the  eunuchs  violently  seized  the  person  of  the 


queen,  and  precipitated  her  from  the  window 
to  the  ground  below.  Hammond. 

34.  He  passed  over  her,  and  entered  the  pal¬ 
ace,  the  hoofs  of  his  horses  and  his  chariot- 
wheels  red  with  her  blood,  without  pausing  to 
see  whether  she  lived  or  died.  He  took  posses¬ 
sion,  and  after  awhile  sat  down  to  refresh  him¬ 
self  with  meat  and  drink  after  that  morning’s 
bloody  work.  The  coolness  of  this  iron-heart¬ 
ed  man  is  astonishing,  but  not  without  parallel. 
Kitto. 

25-37.  Retribution  may  be  long  in  coming, 
but  it  comes  at  last.  Yet  throughout  all  history 
evil  disposed  men  have  persisted  in  wicked  and 
cruel  conduct  just  as  if  it  was  not  only  possi¬ 
ble,  but  probable,  that  retribution  would  be  es¬ 
caped.  The  lesson  thus  needs  continually  to 
be  impressed  on  men,  that  sooner  or  later  retri¬ 
bution  must  come — that  there  is  no  escape  from 
it.  Retribution  must  come — 

Because  God  rules  the  universe,  and  God  is 
just.  Disbelief  in  retribution  is  essentially 
atheistic.  It  implies  either  that  there  is  no 
God,  or  that  God  is  without  one  or  more  of 
those  attributes  which  make  Him  God.  A 
just  God  must  have  the  will  to  punish  ;  an 
omnipotent  God  must  have  the  power  to  pun¬ 
ish.  If  a  so-called  God  did  not  punish  sin,  he 
must  be  either  not  just  or  not  omnipotent,  or 
not  either  ;  but  then  he  would  not  be  God. 
As  Biilir  says,  “  A  God  without  vengeance 
— i.e.,  who  cannot  and  will  not  punish,  is 
no  God,  but  a  divinity  fashioned  from  one’s 
thoughts.” 

Because  God  has  declared  that  it  shall  come, 
and  God  is  true.  God  has  said  to  each  man, 
through  his  conscience,  that  He  will  punish 
sin.  Remorse  and  regret,  the  dissatisfaction  of 
a  guilty  conscience,  are  such  punishment  be¬ 
gun.  In  His  Word  God  has  expressly  declared 
that  “  He  will  reward  every  man  according  to 
his  works  that  He  “  will  by  no  means  clear 
the  guilty;”  that  ‘‘indignation  and  wrath, 
tribulation  and  anguish,  shall  be  on  every  soul 
of  man  that  doeth  evil.”  Nothing  is  more 
plainly  taught  in  the  whole  of  Scripture,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  than  requital,  retri¬ 
bution,  condign  punishment. 

Because  any  negative  instance  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  will  only  show  a  delay,  not  an  abrogation  of 
the  sentence.  Infinite  time  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Almighty.  Men  are  impatient,  and  if  retri¬ 
bution  does  not  overtake  the  sinner  speedily, 
are  apt  to  conclude  that  it  will  never  overtake 
him.  But  with  the  Almighty  ‘  ‘  one  day  is  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day.”  The  important  thing  to  be  borne  in 
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mind  is  tlie  end  ;  and  the  end  will  not  be 
reached  till  ‘  ‘  the  j  udgment  is  set,  and  the  books 
are  opened,”  and  men  are  “  judged  out  of 
those  things  which  are  written  in  the  books, 


according  to  their  works.”  Punishment  may 
be  long  in  coming — the  ungodly  may  continue 
during  their  whole  lifetime  in  prosperity.  But 
there  remains  a  future.  Hammond. 


Section  24. 

REIGN  OF  JEHU  ( Concluded ). 

Slays  Ahab’s  Seventy  Sons,  Ahaziah’s  Brethren,  and  the  Worshippers  of  Baal.  His 

Death. 

2  Kings  10  : 1-36. 

1  Now  Aliab  had  seventy  sons  in  Samaria.  And  Jehu  wrote  letters,  and  sent  to  Samaria, 
unto  the  rulers  of  Jezreel,  even  the  elders,  and  unto  them  that  brought  up  the  sons  of  Ahab, 

2  saying,  And  now  as  soon  as  this  letter  cometh  to  you,  seeing  your  master’s  sons  are  with 

3  you,  and  there  are  with  you  chariots  and  horses,  a  fenced  city  also,  and  armour ;  look  ye  out 
the  best  and  meetest  of  your  master’s  sons,  and  set  him  on  his  father’s  throne,  and  tight 

4  for  your  master’s  house.  But  they  were  exceedingly  afraid,  and  said,  Behold,  the  two  kings 

5  stood  not  before  him  :  how  then  shall  we  stand  ?  And  he  that  was  over  the  household,  and 
he  that  was  over  the  city,  the  elders  also,  and  they  that  brought  up  the  children ,  sent  to 
Jehu,  saying,  We  are  thy  servants,  and  will  do  all  that  thou  shalt  bid  us  ;  we  will  not  make 

6  any  man  king  :  do  thou  that  which  is  good  in  thine  eyes.  Then  he  wrote  a  letter  the  second 
time  to  them,  saying,  If  ye  be  on  my  side,  and  if  ye  will  hearken  unto  my  voice,  take  ye 
the  heads  of  the  men  your  master’s  sons,  and  come  to  me  to  Jezreel  by  to-morrow  this  time. 
Now  the  king’s  sons,  being  seventy  persons,  were  with  the  great  men  of  the  city,  which 

7  brought  them  up.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  letter  came  to  them,  that  they  took  the 
king’s  sons,  and  slew  them,  even  seventy  persons,  and  put  their  heads  in  baskets,  and  sent 

8  them  unto  him  to  Jezreel.  And  there  came  a  messenger,  and  told  him,  saying,  They 
have  brought  the  heads  of  the  king’s  sons.  And  he  said,  Lay  ye  them  in  two  heaps  at  the 

9  entering  in  of  the  gate  until  the  morning.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  that  he  went 
out,  and  stood,  and  said  to  all  the  people,  Ye  be  righteous  :  behold,  I  conspired  against  my 

10  master,  and  slew  him  :  but  who  smote  all  these  ?  Know  now  that  there  shall  fall  unto  the  earth 
nothing  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  the  Lord  spake  concerning  the  house  of  Ahab  :  for 

11  the  Lord  hath  done  that  which  he  spake  by  his  servant  Elijah.  So  Jehu  smote  all  that 
remained  of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  Jezreel,  and  all  his  great  men,  and  his  familiar  friends,  and 

12  his  priests,  until  he  left  him  none  remaining.  And  he  arose  and  departed,  and  went  to 

13  Samaria.  And  as  he  was  at  the  shearing  house  of  the  shepherds  in  the  way,  Jehu  met  with 
the  brethren  of  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  said,  Who  are  ye  ?  And  they  answered,  We  are 
the  brethren  of  Ahaziah:  and  we  go  down  to  salute  the  children  of  the  king  and  the  cliil- 

14  dren  of  the  queen.  And  he  said,  Take  them  alive.  And  they  took  them  alive,  and  slew 
them  at  the  pit  of  the  shearing  house,  even  two  and  forty  men  ;  neither  left  he  any  of  them. 

15  And  when  he  was  departed  thence,  he  lighted  on  Jelionadab  the  son  of  Rechab  coming  to 
meet  him  :  and  he  saluted  him,  and  said  to  him,  Is  thine  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with 
thy  heart  ?  And  Jelionadab  answered,  It  is.  If  it  be,  give  me  thine  hand.  And  he  gave 

16  him  his  hand  ;  and  he  took  him  up  to  him  into  the  chariot.  And  he  said,  Come  with  me, 

17  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord.  So  they  made  him  ride  in  his  chariot.  And  when  he  came  to 
Samaria,  he  smote  all  that  remained  unto  Ahab  in  Samaria,  till  he  had  destroyed  him,  accord- 

18  ing  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  to  Elijah.  And  Jehu  gathered  all  the  people 
together,  and  said  unto  them,  Ahab  served  Baal  a  little  ;  but  Jehu  shall  serve  him  much. 

19  Now  therefore  call  unto  me  all  the  prophets  of  Baal,  all  his  worshippers,  and  all  his  priests  ; 
let  none  be  wanting  :  for  I  have  a  great  sacrifice  to  do  to  Baal ;  whosoever  shall  be  wanting, 
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he  shall  not  live.  But  Jehu  did  it  in  subtilty,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  destroy  the  wor- 

20  shippers  of  Baal.  And  Jehu  said,  Sanctify  a  solemn  assembly  for  Baal.  And  they  pro- 

21  claimed  it.  And  Jehu  sent  through  all  Israel  :  and  all  the  worshippers  of  Baal  came,  so  that 
there  was  not  a  man  left  that  came  not.  And  they  came  into  the  house  of  Baal ;  and  the 

22  house  of  Baal  was  filled  from  one  end  to  another.  And  he  said  unto  him  that  was  over  the 
vestry,  Bring  forth  vestments  for  all  the  worshippers  of  Baal.  And  he  brought  them  forth 

23  vestments.  And  Jehu  went,  and  Jehonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  into  the  house  of  Baal  ;  and 
he  said  unto  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Search,  and  look  that  there  be  here  with  you  none  of 

24  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  but  the  worshippers  of  Baal  only.  And  they  went  in  to  offer  sac¬ 
rifices  and  burnt  offerings.  Now  Jehu  had  appointed  him  fourscore  men  without,  and  said, 
If  any  of  the  men  whom  I  bring  into  your  hands  escape,  he  that  letteth  him  go,  his  life  shall 

25  be  for  the  life  of  him.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  an  end  of  offering  the 
burnt  offering,  that  Jehu  said  to  the  guard  and  to  the  captains,  Go  in,  and  slay  them  ;  let 
none  come  forth.  And  they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  ;  and  the  guard  and  the 

26  captains  cast  them  out,  and  went  to  the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal.  And  they  brought  forth 

27  the  pillars  that  were  in  the  house  of  Baal,  and  burned  them.  And  they  brake  down  the 
pillar  of  Baal,  and  brake  down  the  house  of  Baal,  and  made  it  a  draught  house,  unto  this  day. 

28,  29  Thus  Jehu  destroyed  Baal  out  of  Israel.  Howbeit  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Ne- 
bat,  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin,  Jehu  departed  not  from  after  them,  to  wit,  the  golden  calves 

30  that  were  in  Beth-el,  and  that  were  in  Dan.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Jehu,  Because  thou 
hast  done  well  in  executing  that  which  is  right  in  mine  eyes,  and  hast  done  unto  the  house 
of  Ahab  according  to  all  that  was  in  mine  heart,  thy  sons  of  the,  fourth  generation  shall  sit 

31  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  But  Jehu  took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
Israel,  with  all  his  heart :  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  wherewith  he  made 
Israel  to  sin. 

32  In  those  days  the  Lord  began  to  cut  Israel  short  :  and  Hazael  smote  them  in  all  the  coasts 

33  of  Israel  ;  from  Jordan  eastward,  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  the  Gadites,  and  the  Ileubenites, 
and  the  Manassites,  from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  valley  of  Arnon,  even  Gilead  and  Bashan. 

34  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehu,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  all  his  might,  are  they  not  written 

35  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  And  Jehu  slept  with  his  fathers  :  and 

36  they  buried  him  in  Samaria.  And  Jehoahaz  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  the  time  that 
Jehu  reigned  over  Israel  in  Samaria  was  twenty  and  eight  years. 


1-28.  The  revolution  initiated  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Joram  and  Jezebel  is  here  traced 
through  its  second  and  its  third  stages.  In 
verses  1-11  is  related  the  action  taken  by  him, 
so  far  as  the  descendants  of  Ahab  were  con¬ 
cerned,  and  his  success  in  ridding  himself  of  all 
rivals  possessed  of  so  strong  a  claim.  Verses 
12-14  relate  his  dealings  with  another  body  of 
Ahab’s  relations,  belonging  to  the  neighboring 
kingdom  of  Judah.  In  verses  15-28  an  account 
is  given  of  the  still  more  bloody  and  more 
sweeping  measures  by  which  he  cowed  the 
party  opposed  to  him,  and  firmly  established 
his  dynasty  in  the  Israelite  kingdom.  Ham¬ 
mond. 

1.  And  Aliab  liad  seventy  sons  In 
Samaria.  By  “  sons”  we  must  understand 
“  male  descendants. ”  Most  of  the  ”  seventy” 
were  probably  his  grandsons  (see  verse  3) ;  some 
may  have  been  great-grandsons.  They  lived  in 
Samaria  ;  since  Samaria  was  the  principal  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  court,  Jezreel  being  simply  a  coun¬ 
try  palace.  Hammond. - The  term  “  sons”  is 

evidently  used  for  descendants,  since  there  were 


among  them  children  of  Jehoram.  (See  verses 
2,  3,  6,  13.)  B.  C. 

2-5.  To  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  young 
princes  in  Samaria,  Jehu  wrote — for  we  now 
begin  to  hear  of  written  communications  more 
frequently  than  of  old — a  curious  epistle.  He 
assumed  their  devotion  to  the  house  of  Ahab, 
and  told  them  that,  since  they  had  the  resources 
of  the  capital  at  their  disposal,  they  had  better 
set  up  one  of  the  likeliest  of  the  young  princes 
as  king,  and  uphold  his  cause  by  force  of  arms. 
There  was  a  latent  irony  in  this  letter  ;  as  the 
writer  must  well  have  known  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  how  little  likely  it  was  that  they 
would  take  up  the  cause  of  a  fallen  house — 
known  to  have  been  doomed  of  God.  It  so 
happened.  The  elders  of  Samaria,  having  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  subject,  sent  in  reply  their 
unreserved  submission  to  Jehu,  declaring  their 
readiness  to  obey  his  orders  in  all  things.  Kitto. 

6,  7,  8.  King’s  sons.  Some  of  the  royal 
children  were  actual  sons  of  Jehoram,  while 
others  were  probably  his  nephews — are  now 
called  in  a  general  way  “  the  king’s  sons.” 
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8.  The  “  two"  heaps  were  probably  placed 
one  on  either  side  of  the  gateway,  to  strike 
terror  into  the  partisans  of  the  late  dynasty  as 
they  passed  in  and  out  of  the  town. 

9.  A  serious  address  to  those  Jezreelites  who 
had  gone  out  of  their  town  to  see  the  sight. 
“Ye  are  just,”  says  Jehu,  “and  can  judge 
aright.  Judge  between  me  and  the  party  of 
Aliab  who  accuse  me.  I  indeed  slew  my  mas¬ 
ter,  but  they  have  slain  these  seventy  youths.” 
Jehu  keeps  back  the  fact  that  they  had  done  it 

at  his  command.  B.  C. - He  concealed  the 

orders  to  this  effect  that  he  had  sent — and  which 
no  one  else  dared  disclose — desirous  of  making 
it  appear  that  this  slaughter  had  been  the 
spontaneous  act  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
metropolis,  in  testimony  of  their  adhesion  to  his 
cause.  Kitto. 

II.  Having  killed  Jehoram,  Ahaziah,  and 
Jezebel,  having  secured  the  adhesion  of  the 
chief  men  in  Samaria,  and  effected  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  those  who  might  naturally  have 
claimed  the  succession  and  involved  him  in 
civil  war,  Jehu  proceeded  to  greater  lengths. 
He  “  slew  all  that  remained  of  the  house  of 
Aliab  in  Jezreel” — the  princesses  probably,  as 
well  as  the  princes — and  further  put  to  death 
all  the  leading  partisans  of  the  dethroned 
dynasty,  the  “  great  men,”  perhaps  even  those 
who  had  worked  his  bloody  will  at  Samaria, 
and  the  intimate  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
house.  Hammond. 

13.  The  brethren  of  Ahaziah.  Not 

the  actual  brothers  of  Ahaziah,  who  had  all 
been  slain  by  the  Arabs  before  his  accession  to 
the  throne  (2  Chron.  21  :  17  ;  22  : 1)  ;  but  his 
nephews,  the  sons  of  his  brothers,  as  we  learn 
from  2  Chron.  22  :  8.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  should  have  penetrated  so  far  into  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  without  having  heard  of  the 
revolution.  The  children  of  the  king' 
and  of  the  queen — i.e.,  “  the  sons  of 
Jehoram,  and  the  children  (sons  and  grandsons) 
of  the  queen-mother,  Jezebel.” 

14.  Neither  left  he  any  of  them. 
These  princes,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
descendants  of  Ahab  through  Atlialiah,  and  so 
included  in  Elijah’s  sentence  (1  K.  21  :  21). 
B.  C. 

15.  Jclionadab,  the  son  of  Recliab. 

Called  Jonadab  (Jer.  35  :  6,  14,  16,  19).  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  1  Chron.  2  :  55  that  this  personage 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Kenites,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Palestine.  Their  origin  is  un¬ 
known,  but  their  habits  were  certainly  those  of 
Arabs.  They  were  constant  nomads,  and  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  Palestine  at  different 


periods — among  the  Midianites  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  who  took  his  wife  from  them — in  Galilee, 
under  the  early  judges  (Judg.  4  :  10-17) — mixed 
up  with  Amalek,  in  the  reign  of  Saul  (1  S. 
15  :  6).  Owing  to  their  connection  with  Moses, 
they  formed  a  friendship  with  the  Israelites,  ac¬ 
companied  them  in  their  wanderings,  and 
finally  received  a  location  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judah  (Judg.  1  : 16).  The  character  of  this 
chief,  Jonadab,  is  best  seen  in  the  rule  which 
he  established  for  his  descendants  (Jer.  35  :  6,  7) 
— a  rule  said  to  be  still  observed  at  the  present 
day  (Wolff,  Pierotti).  B.  C. 

If  it  be,  give  me  tliine  hand.  Jehu 
merely  means  to  say,  “If  thou  art  heart  and 
soul  with  me  in  the  matter,  put  out  thy  hand, 
and  I  will  take  thee  into  my  chariot.  ”  Jehu 
intended  at  once  to  do  honor  to  the  Kenite 
chief,  and  to  strengthen  his  own  position  by 
being  seen  to  be  so  familiar  with  him.  And 
lie  —  i.e.,  Jehonadab —  gave  him  liis 
hand  ;  and  he  took  him  up  to  him 
into  the  chariot.  There  was  always  room 
in  a  chariot  for  at  least  three  or  four  persons — 
the  charioteer  and  the  owner  of  the  chariot  in 
front,  and  one  or  two  guards  behind.  Ham¬ 
mond. 

Doubtless  his  heart  was  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  Jehu’s  heart  in  the  purpose  of  rooting  out 
the  Baal  worship.  It  is  impossible  that  its 
sensuality  and  effeminacy  (being  joined  with 
that  of  Astarte)  should  not  have  been  revolting 
to  a  man  of  Jonadab’s  temperament  and  race, 
a  man  of  the  free  open  air,  with  its  necessary 
abstinence  and  scorn  of  luxury.  The  spiritual 
nature  of  such  a  man,  quick  and  responsive 
from  his  constant  communion  with  nature, 
would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  power  of  teach¬ 
ings  such  as  Elijah’s,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  was  moved  by  them  to  lay  upon  his 
tribe,  in  a  time  when  luxury  and  indulgence 
were  eating  out  the  heart  of  the  nation,  the 
laws  of  abstinent  and  simple  living,  which,  as 
we  find,  they  obeyed  for  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  (Jer.  35  : 1-10).  Houghton. 

As  a  protest  against  the  corruption  and  lux¬ 
ury  of  his  time,  Jehonadab  had  withdrawn 
from  life  in  cities,  and  had  laid  upon  his  sons  a 
vow  that  they  would  drink  no  wine,  neither 
build  houses,  nor  plant  vineyards,  but  would 
dwell  in  tents  all  their  days.  To  get  this  man 
of  ascetic  virtue  on  his  side  would,  Jehu  felt, 
give  color  and  repute  to  his  proceedings.  It  is 
noticeable  how  anxious  men  who  make  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  godliness  often  are  to  get  the  coun¬ 
tenance  and  approval  of  good  men  for  their 
deeds.  Hypocrisy  has  been  called  the  homage 
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which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  and  this  desire  for 
the  approval  of  a  holy  man  is,  in  another  form, 
the  tribute  of  worldly  policy  to  the  superior 
power  of  character.  J.  O. 

In  how  many  fields  is  the  anxious  inquiry 
made  by  faithful  pastors,  “  Is  thine  heart 
right  ?”  To  this  the  response  may  be  made  by 
some,  “It  is.”  What  more  reasonable  than 
the  further  demand,  “  Give  me  thy  hand  ?” 
The  Church  of  God  needs  to-day  as  perhaps 
never  before  that  every  one  whose  heart  is  with 
its  cause  should  pledge  his  fidelity  by  open 
confession  and  deliberate  act.  Jehonadab  was 
not  afraid  to  give  his  hand  to  the  man  who  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  avenging  of  the  honor 
of  God’s  name,  “  and  he  took  him  up  into  his 
chariot.”  Before  the  eyes  of  all  Israel  he 
identified  himself  with  this  struggling  cause. 
He  did  not  wait  for  its  complete  triumph.  He 
did  not  ask  for  its  ideal  perfection.  He  did  re¬ 
quire  that  it  should  renounce  every  doubtful 
follower.  Prompt,  decisive,  unashamed,  the 
man  accepted  the  issue  and  the  challenge,  and 
to  the  loyalty  of  his  heart  he  added  the  open 
pledging  of  his  palm.  Interior. 

Come  with  me,  and  see  my  zeal  for 
tile  Lord.  Of  Jehu’s  “  zeal,”  in  itself  con¬ 
sidered,  there  could  be  no  ejuestion.  His  zeal 
is  seen  in  his  eager  haste  to  attain  his  ends,  in 
his  scouting  of  difficulties,  in  the  thoroughness 
with  which  each  piece  of  work  is  accomplished, 
in  the  c{uickness  and  skill  of  his  devices.  Such 
zeal  is  in  large  measure  a  natural  endowment 
— a  thing  of  temperament.  Still,  it  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  to  success  in  practical  undertakings, 
spiritual  as  well  as  worldly.  “  It  is  good  to  be 
zealously  affected  always  in  a  good  thing” 
(Gal.  4  :  18).  More  doubtful  is  the  quality  of 
Jehu’s  zeal  “  for  the  Lord.  ”  Ostensibly  it  was 
God’s  will  Jehu  was  carrying  out ;  outwardly 
it  was  God’s  work  he  was  doing.  lie  may 
even  have  persuaded  himself  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  honestly  and  disinterestedly  serv¬ 
ing  God’s  ends.  But  the  result  showed  that  in 
serving  God  it  was  really  his  own  ends  Jehu 
was  serving.  Jlis  zeal  was  impure.  It  was 
largely  inspired  by  selfish  ambition,  by  consid¬ 
erations  of  policy,  by  the  thought  of  the  reward 
to  himself.  It  was  impure  also  in  its  admixture 
of  craft  and  worldly  expediency.  Similarly, 
how  much  that  passes  for  “  zeal  for  the  Lord” 
in  this  world  is  of  the  same  impure  nature  ! 
How  much  of  it  is  inspired  by  sectarian  rivalry, 
by  party  spirit,  by  the  desire  to  make  “  a  fair 
show  in  the  flesh”  (Gal.  6  :  12),  by  self-interest 
and  worldly  policy.  How  largely  is  it  alloyed 
with  human  passion  and  intrigue  !  Truly  we 


do  well  to  examine  ourselves.  Zeal  is  to  be 
tested  not  by  its  passing  and  spasmodic  exhi¬ 
bitions,  but  by  its  power  of  endurance  amid 
good  report  and  evil  report.  J.  O. 

Jehu’s  zeal  burned  brightly  and  scorched  up 
everything  before  it  as  long  as  it  was  fanned 
by  the  excitement  of  self-interest  and  a  nat¬ 
urally  stormy  temperament ;  but  the  whole 
heart  was  not  in  it ;  it  was  “  zeal  for  God  when 
it  answers  my  purpose,”  not  “zeal  for  God, 
cost  me  what  it  may.”  He  was  a  man  who 
would  serve  God  as  long  as  by  so  doing  he 
could  serve  himself.  The  truth  which  Jehu 
did  not  see,  and  which  we  ought  to  see,  is  that 
God,  if  He  be  served  at  all,  should  be  served 
with  all  our  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength  ;  that 
our  service  must  be  complete  and  free,  as  from 
those  who  feel  that  all  they  can  do  must  fall  in¬ 
finitely  short  of  a  perfect  worship  of  the  infinite 
God.  Bp.  II.  Goodicin. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  factitious  zeal  in 
the  active  service  of  religion  ;  and  that  forms  a 
ground  of  high  pretension.  You  may  have 
seen  examples.  Men  in  restless  activity  ;  full 
of  scheme,  and  expedient,  and  experiment,  and 
ostentatious  enterprise  ;  to  promote,  appar¬ 
ently,  the  work  of  God,  the  Christian  cause  ; 
seeming  ready  to  compass  sea  and  land  for  the 
purpose.  But  an  attentive  observer  could 
easily  descry  that  the  cause  of  God  was  a  ver}r 
secondary  concern  with  them,  even  at  the  best 
interpretation.  Their  grand  object,  whether 
they  were  conscious  of  it  or  not,  was  their  own 
notoriety  ;  and  the  cause  of  religion  happened 
to  be  that  which  would  most  effectually  serve 
this  purpose.  “  Come  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord 
of  hosts.”  The  successes  and  progress,  real  or 
pretended,  of  a  good  cause,  were  recounted 
and  proclaimed  by  them  in  no  other  form  of 
story  than  that  of  their  own  exploits  for  it. 
J.  F. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  men  more  deceive 
themselves  than  in  what  the  world  calls  zeal. 
There  are  so  many  passions  which  hide  them¬ 
selves  under  it,  and  so  many  mischiefs  arising 
from  it,  that  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it 
would  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  if 
it  had  never  been  reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of 
virtues.  Spectator. - Unholy  ambition,  a  com¬ 

pound  of  the  love  of  renown  and  the  love  of 
power,  drives  the  ploughshare  of  ruin  over  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  world.  It  turns  men 
into  Ishmaelites.  It  reigns  in  the  human  heart 
from  early  childhood  to  the  extremest  age — from 
the  tiny  rival  for  maternal  caresses  up  to  the 
contender  for  a  throne.  The  speciality  of  its 
unfitness  for  religious  service  is  not  so  much 
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that  over  the  whole  face  of  society  it  produces 
such  a  struggling  of  human  spirits  for  mastery 
and  power ;  but  that  the  whole  contest  is 
pushed  without  a  throb  or  a  prayer  for  any¬ 
thing  but  personal  aggrandizement ;  that  it  has 
no  mercy  and  no  forgiveness  for  any  man, 
action  or  event  which  obstructs  the  designs 
of  its  inflexible  ambition  ;  that  its  strides  are 
over  that  very  truth  and  equity  and  happiness 
and  order,  to  abet  which  God  asks  for  the  heart 
of  humanity.  C.  White. 

Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  sometimes 
call  that  zeal  for  God  and  His  Gospel  which  is 
nothing  else  but  our  own  temptations  and 
stormy  passions.  True  zeal  is  a  sweet, 
heavenly  and  gentle  flame,  which  maketb  us 
active  for  God,  but  always  within  the  sphere 
of  love.  It  never  calls  for  fire  from  heaven  to 
consume  those  that  differ  a  little  from  us  in 
their  apprehensions.  It  is  like  that  kind  of 
lightning  (which  philosophers  speak  of)  that 
melts  the  sword  within,  but  singeth  not  the 
scabbard  ;  it  strives  to  save  the  soul,  but  it 
hurteth  not  the  body.  Cudicorth. 

17.  Spake  to  Elijah.  This  emphatic 
reiteration  (compare  verse  10)  marks,  first,  how 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  all  this  history  is 
viewed  as  deriving  its  special  interest  from  its 
being  so  full  and  complete  an  accomplishment 
of  Elijah’s  prophecies  ;  and,  secondly,  how  at 
the  time  Jehu  carefully  put  forward  the  plea 
that  what  he  did  had  this  object.  It  does  not 
indicate  that  a  single-minded  wish  to  execute 
God’s  will  was  Jehu’s  predominant  motive. 
Even  where  he  most  strictly  fulfilled  the  letter 
of  prophecies,  he  was  working  for  himself,  not 
for  God  ;  and  hence  vengeance  was  denounced 
upon  his  house  even  for  the  very  “  blood  of 
Jezreel”  (Hos.  1  :  4).  B.  C. 

1 8-28.  Having  thus  obeyed  the  Divine  in¬ 
junction  to  “  avenge  the  blood  of  the  prophets 
and  servants  of  the  Lord  at  the  hand  of  Jezebel 
and  Aliab,”  Jehu  next  proceeded  to  crush  out 
the  worship  of  Baal  which  Ahab  and  Jezebel 
had  established  in  Israel.  B. 

18.  The  serving  of  false  gods  was  by  the 
law  of  Israel  a  capital  offence  (De.  13).  It  was 
right,  therefore,  for  Jehu  to  use  his  power  to 
put  an  end  to  the  practice,  and  to  inflict  upon 
the  perpetrators  of  this  crime  the  penalty  of 
the  law.  But  in  doing  this  he  made  use  of 
falsehood  and  deceit  ;  and  his  efforts  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  worship  of  Baal  were  prompted 
not  by  a  sincere  loyalty  to  Jehovah,  but  with 
the  view  of  establishing  his  own  power.  The 
adherents  of  Baal  were  naturally  partial  to  the 
family  of  Ahab.  If  Jehu  could  exterminate 


them,  he  would  rid  himself  of  a  party  who  were 
likely  to  be  hostile  to  him,  and  he  would  at  the 
same  time  secure  the  attachment  of  those  who 
favored  the  old  order  of  things.  W.  H.  G. 

19.  All  tlie  prophets  of  Baal,  all  his 
servants,  and  all  his  priests.  Who¬ 
soever  shall  he  wanting,  he  shall  not 
live.  His  absence  would  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  contumacy  verging  on  rebellion,  and  so 
as  deserving  of  capital  punishment.  But 
Jehu  did  it  in  subtilty,  to  the  intent 
that  he  might  destroy  the  worship¬ 
pers  of  Baal.  “  Subtilty”  was  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Jehu,  who  always  preferred  to  gain  his 
ends  by  cunning  rather  than  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  way.  Idolaters  were  by  the  law  liable 
to  death,  and  Jehu  would  have  had  a  perfect 
right  to  crush  the  Baal  worship  throughout  the 
land,  by  sending  his  emissaries  everywhere, 
with  orders  to  slay  all  whom  they  found  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.  But  to  draw  some  thousands  of 
his  subjects  by  false  pretences  into  a  trap,  and 
then  to  kill  them  in  it  for  doing  what  he  had 
himself  invited  them  to  do,  was  an  act  that  was 
wholly  unjustifiable,  and  that  savored,  not  of 
the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  but  of  that 
bastard  wisdom  which  is  “  earthly,  sensual, 
devilish.”  Jehu’s  religious  reformation  did 
not  succeed,  and  it  was  conducted  in  such  a 
way  that  it  did  not  deserve  to  succeed.  A  little 
more  honest  boldness  and  a  little  less  frequent 
resort  to  subterfuge  and  craft  might  have  had 
a  different  result,  and  have  been  better  both  for 
himself  and  for  liis  people.  Hammond. 

I  can  commend  the  zeal  of  Jehu  ;  I  cannot 
commend  the  fraud  of  Jehu  ;  we  may  come  to 
our  end  even  by  crooked  ways.  He  that  bade 
him  to  smite  for  Him  did  not  bid  him  to  lie  for 
Him.  Falsehood,  though  it  be  but  tentative,  is 
neither  needed  nor  approved  by  the  God  of 
truth  :  if  policy  have  allowed  officious  un¬ 
truths  ;  religion  never  Bp.  II. - Jehu  in¬ 

flicted  the  merited  punishment  on  these  crim¬ 
inals,  not  by  a  fearless  application  of  the  law  or 
a  conscientious  discharge  of  the  regal  office,  but 
by  perfidious  subtlety  and  idolatrous  hypocrisy. 
Gisborne. 

20,  21.  Jehu  summons  all  the  prophets, 
priests,  and  servants  of  Baal  to  a  great  sacrifice 
in  the  Temple  of  Baal  at  Samaria.  Such  solemn 
assemblies  for  religious  observances  were  com¬ 
mon  among  all  nations  and  under  all  systems 
of  religion.  From  every  part  of  the  land  where 
altars  to  Baal  had  been  erected  all  the  resident 
priests  were  gathered,  until  the  great  “  House 
of  Baal  was  full.”  They  came  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  Jehu  was  about  to  inaugurate  his 
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reign  by  the  fresh  enthronement  of  their  god 
as  the  supreme  object  of  worship.  So  had  he 
led  them  to  believe,  in  order  to  entrap  and  de¬ 
stroy  them. 

‘2*2-24.  Preliminary  preparations  for  the 
slaughter.  First,  he  decked  the  victims  from 
the  vestry-room  of  the  temple  in  gorgeous 
priestly  garments.  This  was  in  seeming  defer¬ 
ence  to  their  sacred  office.  Next,  he,  with 
Jehonadab  the  Rechabite,  went  among  them 
and  bade  them  search  among  themselves,  that 
no  servants  of  Jehovah  might  remain  in  their 
temple.  Jlis  anxiety  in  this  matter,  too,  seemed 
to  express  his  zealous  desire  to  exclude  all  the 
intruders  from  this  special  sacrifice.  Ilis  real 
purpose  was  to  make  sure  that  no  worshipper 
of  Jehovah  should  be  slain.  Lastly,  he  placed 
eighty  armed  men  without  at  the  entrance,  and 
charged  them  with  the  merciless  slaughter  of 
all  within.  B. 

23.  Jehu’s  real  object  was  undoubtedly  to 
save  tire  lives  of  any  “servants  of  Jehovah’’ 
who  might  incautiously  have  mixed  themselves 
up  with  the  Baal- worship  pel's,  out  of  curiosity, 
or  to  have  their  share  in  the  general  holiday. 
That  he  should  have  thought  such  a  thing  pos¬ 
sible  or  even  probable  indicates  the  general 
laxity  of  the  time  and  the  want  of  any  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  adherents  of 
the  two  religions.  He  cleverly  masked  his  de¬ 
sire  for  the  safety  of  his  own  religionists  under 
a  show  of  keen  anxiety  that  the  coming  cere¬ 
monies  should  not  be  profaned  by  the  presence 
of  scoffers  or  indifferent  persons,  llammoncl. 

25-28.  Massacre  of  the  entire  multitude  and 
destruction  of  the  images  of  Baal.  The  temple 
of  Baal,  like  that  at  Jerusalem,  had  outer  courts 
or  enclosures  where  the  altar  was,  and  the  sac¬ 
rifices  were  offered.  It  had  also  an  inner 
fortress-like  sanctuary,  called  here  “  the  city 
of  the  house  of  Baal,”  where  stood  the  great 
stone  image  of  Baal,  surrounded  by  smaller 
wooden  images  of  his  fellow -gods.  Into  the 
outer  enclosures,  thronged  with  the  defenceless 
priests  and  people,  at  Jehu’s  command  the 
armed  guard  now  entered  and  faithfully  ex¬ 
ecuted  their  work  of  slaughter.  Then,  when 
none  were  left  alive,  they  penetrated  into  the 
inner  court  or  “  city”  and  brought  forth  the  im¬ 
ages  of  wood  and  burned  them  amid  the 
heaped-up  corpses.  Last  of  all,  they  shattered 
the  great  stone  image  of  Baal,  and  razed  the 
entire  structure  to  the  ground,  leaving  the  mass 
of  debris  as  a  sepulchre  of  the  underlying  dead, 
and  a  token  of  the  Divine  judgment  against 
this  impious  and  loathsome  false  worship. 
“Thus  Jehu  destroyed  Baal  out  of  Israel.”  B. 


28.  The  writer,  picturing  the  wild  scene, 
sums  up  with  a  touch  of  exultation  :  “  Thus 
Jehu  destroyed  Baal  out  of  Israel,”  where  note 
the  emphatic  prominence  of  the  three  names  of 
the  king,  the  god  and  the  nation.  That  is 
the  vindication  of  the  terrible  deed.  A.  M. 

- The  measures  taken  were  effectual ;  the 

worship  of  Baal  was  put  down,  and  is  not  said 
to  have  been  revived  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  Moloch  worship  seems  to  have  taken 
its  place  (sec  chap.  17:17).  Hammond. 

The  slaughter  of  that  wicked  house  of  Ahab 
and  of  the  Baal  priests  was  the  act  of  Divine 
justice,  and  the  question  is  simply  whether 
that  justice  was  entitled  to  slay  them.  To  that 
question  believers  in  a  Divine  providence  can 
give  but  one  answer.  The  destruction  of  Baal 
worship  and  the  annihilation  of  its  stronghold 
in  Ahab’s  family  were  sufficient  reasons,  as  even 
we  can  see,  for  such  a  deed.  To  bring  in  Jehu 
into  the  problem  is  unnecessary.  He  was  the 
sword,  but  God’s  was  the  hand  that  struck.  It 
is  not  for  men  to  arraign  the  Lord  of  life  and 
death  for  His  methods  and  times  of  sending 
death  to  evil-doers.  Granted  that  the  “  long- 
suffering”  which  is  “  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish”  speaks  more  powerfully  to  our 
hearts  than  the  justice  which  smites  with  death, 
the  later  and  more  blessed  revelation  is  possible 
and  precious  only  on  the  foundation  of  the 
former.  Nor  will  a  loose-braced  generation 
like  ours,  which  affects  to  be  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  the  “wrath  of  God,”  and  recoils 
from  the  contemplation  of  His  judgments,  ever 
reach  the  innermost  secrets  of  the  tenderness  of 
His  love.  From  the  merely  human  point  of 
view,  we  may  say  that  revolutions  are  not 
made  with  rose-water,  and  that,  at  all  crises  in 
a  nation’s  history,  when  some  ancient  evil  is  to 
be  thrown  off,  and  some  powerful  system  is  to 
be  crushed,  there  will  be  violence,  which  easy¬ 
going  people,  who  have  never  passed  through 
like  times,  will  hold  up  their  hands  at  in  horror 
and  with  cheap  censure.  No  doubt  we  have  a 
higher  law  than  Jehu  knew,  and  Christ  has  put 
His  own  gentle  commandment  of  love  in  the 
place  of  what  was  “ said  to  them  of  old  time.” 
But  let  us,  while  we  obey  it  for  ourselves,  and 
abjure  violence  and  blood,  judge  the  men  of 
old  “  according  to  that  which  they  had,  and 
not  according  to  that  which  they  had  not.” 
Jehu’s  bloody  deeds  are  not  held  up  for  ad¬ 
miration.  His  obedience  is  what  is  praised  and 
rewarded.  Well  for  us  if  we  obey  our  better 
law  as  faithfully.  A.  M. 

The  idolatrous  defection  in  Israel  imperilled 
at  once  the  nation  and  the  Church.  If  con- 
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ti nued,  it  would  utterly  destroy  not  only  the 
national  hopes  of  the  Jews,  but  the  world’s 
hope  of  redemption  to  he  developed  along  the 
line  of  the  covenant  people.  All  nations  had  a 
stake  in  bringing  Israel  back  to  the  worship  of 
one  God  and  keeping  true  the  words  of  the 
Lord’s  prophets.  Idolatry  must  be  destroyed 
by  the  destruction  of  those  who  had  set  up  its 
altars.  And  therefore,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
nation  and  the  Church,  the  supreme  Lord  of 
nations  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  idolaters. 
That  it  was  a  just  punishment  of  their  own  sins 
is  also  apparent.  They  had  carried  on  a  most 
ruthless  and  relentless  persecution  of  the  Lord’s 
people,  their  hands  had  been  steeped  in  the 
blood  of  the  saints,  and  their  fell  purpose  was 
to  blot  from  the  records  of  Israel  forever  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  And  that  God,  who 
by  His  providence  is  ever  punishing  sin,  did  it 
in  this  case  by  a  direct  command.  Nor  is  His 
agency  more  real  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  Therefore,  Jehu  is  not  condemned  in 
the  Bible,  and  is  not  to  be  condemned  by  us, 
for  executing  vengeance  on  the  false  prophets. 
Behind  the  king  stands  God,  who  anointed  the 
king  for  this  work  of  revolution.  To  say  that 
God  permitted  but  did  not  authorize  the  work 
of  Jehu  is  to  solve  no  difficulty  and  to  speak  in 
the  face  of  the  record.  If  the  Bible  makes  any¬ 
thing  clear,  it  is  that  in  the  exigencies  of  Old 
Testament  times  God  assumed  the  direct  pun¬ 
ishment  of  people  and  the  protection  of  His 
cause  by  methods  which  differ  from  those 
usually  accounted  providential  only  in  making 
men  the  declared  and  commanded  instruments 
of  His  justice.  G.  L.  Thompson. 

For  God's  work  of  salvation  He  uses  consecrated 
men.  Jehu  was  of  use  as  a  destroyer,  as  an 
image  breaker,  but  he  was  no  national  or  moral 
reformer  in  the  true  sense.  He  was  of  no 
spiritual  benefit  to  others.  For  such  work  God 
uses  only  those  who  themselves  have  received 
spiritual  blessing.  C.  H.  I. 

Introduced  by  Ahab  with  his  queen  Jezebel 
from  Phoenicia,  Baal  worship  was  thus  ex¬ 
tinguished  with  his  dynasty.  And  as  this  open 
displacing  of  Jehovah  by  an  idol  was  the  pre¬ 
eminent  sin  of  Ahab,  by  which  his  wickedness 
was  distinguished  above  even  that  of  Jero¬ 
boam,  so  the  leading  adherents  of  Ahab’s 
dynasty  were  specially  characterized  by  this 
form  of  idolatrous  worship.  One,  therefore, 
who  sought  to  obliterate  all  remaining  influ¬ 
ences  of  Ahab’s  power  must  eradicate  this 
worship  out  of  the  land.  It  was  not,  then, 
zeal  for  God,  but  a  politic  regard  to  his  own 
interests  that  led  Jehu  to  lay  the  foundation  of 


a  new  dynasty  in  the  destruction  of  the  priests 
and  the  demolition  of  the  temple  of  Baal.  The 
party  of  Baalites  was  small  as  compared  with 
those  who  still  maintained  the  calf  worship  of 
Jeroboam.  Yet  its  power  was  great,  having 
been  so  long  in  possession  of  prominent  offices. 
Its  basis  and  rallying  point  being  now  exter¬ 
minated,  Jehu  could  look  for  abiding  support 
from  the  mass  of  the  nation.  Therefore,  hav¬ 
ing  coolly  perpetrated  this  great  slaughter  from 
motives  of  selfish  policy,  from  the  same  motives 

29-31.  Jehu  falls  into  the  exact  way  of  Jero¬ 
boam,  in  worship  and  life.  To  the  law  of  the 
Lord  he  gave  no  heed.  It  had  no  influence 
over  his  heart,  nor  effect  upon  his  life.  He  re¬ 
newed  the  first  great  breach  that  had  been  made 
by  Jeroboam  in  the  form  and  spirit  of  worship. 
He  revived  among  the  people  an  utter  disregard 
of  the  second  commandment  from  Sinai,  after 
himself  enacting  God’s  fearful  judgment 
against  those  who  had  led  the  people  in  impious 
disobedience  to  the  first.  The  Baal  worship 
was  the  “  having  other  gods  before  Jehovah.” 
The  calf  worship  was  a  professed  worship  of 
Jehovah,  but  under  the  form  of  an  image. 
Policy  and  self-interest  led  him  to  fall  back  into 
Jeroboam’s  way  of  worship.  The  larger  part 
of  the  people  preferred  this  way.  And  Jero¬ 
boam’s  own  reason  for  devising  and  using  it 
still  existed  :  it  prevented  the  return  of  the 
people  to  worship  at  Jerusalem.  But  Jehu  was 
no  worshipper  of  Jehovah  under  any  form.  He 
had  obeyed  special  Divine  commands  in  the 
line  of  his  soldier-like  tastes.  He  had  slain  and 
slaughtered,  and  driven  over  a  pathway  of 
corpses  to  the  throne.  But  self-interest  had 
prompted  his  obedience  thus  far. 

Yet  (and  it  is  a  strangely  instructive  fact) 
God  expresses  approval  of  his  obedience.  He 
even  rewards  it  with  a  great  and  distinguish¬ 
ing  favor,  prolonging  his  dynasty  upon  the 
throne  of  Israel  beyond  the  period  of  any  other 
family.  In  this  approval  there  is  no  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  falsehood  and  treachery  by  which 
the  end  was  reached.  The  destruction  of 
Ahab’s  house  and  of  Baal’s  worship  was 
“  right  in  His  eyes,”  and  “  according  to  all 
that  was  in  His  heart.”  This,  when  com¬ 
manded,  Jehu  had  zealously  fulfilled.  And, 
without  reference  to  any  wrong  method  or 
selfish  spirit  in  the  doing,  God  shows  Himself 
accurately  just,  and  more  than  generous,  in 
the  reward  He  gives.  Thus  He  shows  that  He 
will  never  be  in  debt  to  any  man.  With  more 
than  generous  measure  He  will  repay  the  little 
good  that  men  may  do  in  obedience  to  His  com¬ 
mand. 


SECTION  24.  REIGN  OF  JEI1U. 
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And  in  the  face  of  such  Divine  promise  and 
reward  Jehu’s  life  was  like  Jeroboam’s — self- 
seeking  and  indulgent.  After  this,  we  hear  of 
no  obedience  to  God,  and  of  no  further  ap¬ 
proval.  Enthroned  by  God’s  appointment  and 
hand,  he  secures  his  power  by  his  own  policy. 
Receiving  supreme  advancement  and  an  excess 
of  earthly  gifts,  he  intimates  no  grateful  feel¬ 
ing,  manifests  no  faith  in  God,  no  care  for  His 
will.  Thus  for  twenty-eight  years,  during 
which  “  the  Lord  began  to  cut  Israel  short” 
(verse  32),  on  account  of  their  continued  diso¬ 
bedience  and  counterfeit  worship,  Jehu  led 
them  in  tlife  sins  of  Jeroboam.  Untaught  by 
multiplying  calamities  which  gradually  but 
surelly  narrowed  the  confines  of  the  nation,  to 
the  end  king  and  people  together  bowed  before 
altars  and  images  reared  in  express  violation  of 
God’s  commands.  B. 

So  far  as  might  serve  the  elevation  of  Jehu 
to  the  crown  of  Israel,  to  setting  him  on  the 
throne,  so  far  he  goes  in  the  ways  of  God’s 
command,  but  no  farther.  So  let  God  com¬ 
mand  anything  that  may  hit  with  a  man’s  own 
ends,  and  be  suitable  to  him,  and  he  seems  to 
be  very  obedient  to  God  ;  but  let  God  go  on 
further,  and  require  something  that  will  not 
serve  his  turn,  that  will  not  agree  with  his 
own  ends  ;  and  here  God  may  seek  for  a  ser¬ 
vant  ;  as  for  him  he  will  go  no  farther.  Bur¬ 
roughs. 

Here  the  motives  which  influenced  Jehu 
stand  displayed.  Though  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  hand  of  God,  he  now  looked  for  the 
security  of  it  to  his  own  policy.  Destitute  of 
faith  in  Him  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all, 
he  trusted  not  to  the  King  of  kings  for  the 
permanence  of  the  gifts  which  He  bestowed. 
Destitute  of  gratitude  to  his  gracious  Ben¬ 
efactor,  he  returned  for  unmerited  kindness 
habitual  and  presumptuous  disobedience. 
While  regard  to  the  commandments  of  God 
conducted  him  in  the  path  of  advancement,  he 
was  eager  to  obey  ;  but  now,  to  his  worldly 
apprehension,  obedience  and  interest  ceased  to 
coincide.  He  who  had  been  exalted  to  sove¬ 
reign  power,  for  the  express  purpose  of  annihi¬ 
lating  idolaters,  converted  his  authority  and 
example  into  instruments  of  upholding  and 
perpetuating  idolatry  among  his  subjects.  Nor 
was  his  dereliction  of  God  the  crime  of  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  the  error  of  sudden  surprise.  During 
a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  unmoved  by 
the  judicial  calamities  with  which  the  Lord 
“cut  Israel  short,”  this  obdurate  monarch 
bowed  down,  together  with  his  people,  before 
the  images  erected  in  violation  of  God’s  com¬ 


mands,  before  altars  reared  in  express  opposi¬ 
tion  to  His  holy  temple.  Gisborne. 

30.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Jcliu. 

Probably  by  the  mouth  of  Elisha.  Jehu  had 
been  expressly  ordered  to  “  smite  the  house  of 
Ahab”  (2  K.  9:7);  and  thus  to  a  certain  extent 
his  bloody  measures  were  acts  of  obedience, 
for  which  God  might  see  fit  to  assign  him  a 
temporal  reward.  Thy  children  to  tlic 
fourth  generation  shall  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Israel,  This  was  accomplished 
in  the  persons  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  13  : 1),  Joash 
(ibid.  ,  verse  9),  Jeroboam  (14  : 16),  and  Zachariali 
(15  :  8),  the  son,  grandson,  great-grandson  and 
great-great-grandson  of  Jehu.  It  is  noticeable 
that  no  other  family  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
Israel  so  long.  The  house  of  Omri,  which 
furnished  four  kings,  held  the  crown  for  three 
generations  only  and  for  less  than  fifty  years — 
that  of  Jehu  reigned  for  five  generations  and 
for  above  a  hundred  years.  B.  C. 

31.  But  Jeliu  took,  no  heed  to 
walk  in  the  law  of  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Israel,  with  all  his  heart.  He 
abolished  the  worship  of  Baal,  but  did  not  keep 
up  the  worship  of  God  nor  walk  in  His  law. 
He  showed  great  care  and  zeal  for  the  rooting 
out  of  a  false  religion,  but  in  the  true  religion 
showed  no  care,  took  no  heed,  lived  at  large, 
was  not  at  all  solicitous  to  please  God  and  do 
His  duty  ;  took  no  heed  to  the  Scriptures,  to 
the  prophets,  to  his  own  conscience,  but  walked 
at  all  adventures.  Those  that  are  heedless,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  are  graceless  ;  for  where  there 
is  a  good  principle  in  the  heart  it  will  make 
men  cautious  and  circumspect,  desirous  to 
please  God  and  jealous  of  doing  anything  to 
offend  Him.  H. 

He  contented  himself  with  rooting  out  Baal, 
but  left  the  calves.  That  shows  the  impurity 
of  his  “  zeal,”  which  flamed  only  against  what 
it  was  for  his  advantage  to  destroy,  and  left  the 
more  popular  and  older  idolatry  undisturbed. 
Obedience  has  to  be  “  all  in  all,  or  not  at  all.” 
We  may  not  compound  for  sins  we  are  inclined 
to,  by  zeal  against  those  we  have  no  mind  to. 
Our  consciences  are  apt  to  have  insensitive 
spots  in  them,  like  witch-marks.  We  often 
think  it  enough  to  remove  the  grosser  evils, 
and  leave  the  less.  But  white  ants  will  eat  up 
a  carcass  faster  than  a  lion.  Putting  away  Baal 
is  of  little  use  if  we  keep  the  calves  at  Dan  and 
Bethel.  Nothing  but  walking  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord  “  with  all  the  heart”  will  secure  our 
walking  safely.  A.  M. 

Personal  ambition  had  been  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  and  he  had  destroyed  that  form  of 
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idolatry  which  was  identified  with  the  house  of 
Aliab.  But  having  achieved  his  end,  he  took 
no  heed  to  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  His 
zeal  for  righteousness  did  not  turn  inward  and 
burn  up  his  own  sins.  When  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  left  to  destroy,  his  occupation  was  gone. 
The  same  thirst  for  blood  which  had  marked 
him  passed  down,  a  ghastly  bequeathment,  to 
his  children,  and  brought  the  Divine  curse  upon 
them.  W.  Benham. 

33.  There  is  other  evidence,  besides  this,  that 
Hazael  was  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the 
Syrian  kings.  We  find  him,  on  the  Black 
Obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  mentioned  as  a  stub¬ 
born  adversary  of  the  Assyrian  arms.  In  the 
seventeenth  campaign  of  Shalmaneser  a  great 
battle  was  fought  between  the  two  monarchs. 
Hazael  brought  into  the  field  more  than  twelve 
hundred  chariots,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  retreat,  his  camp  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Four  years  later  Shalmaneser  in¬ 
vaded  Hazael’s  territory,  and  took,  according  to 
his  own  account,  four  cities  or  fortresses  be¬ 
longing  to  him.  He  does  not  claim,  however, 
to  have  made  him  a  tributary  ;  and  by  his  later 
annals  it  is  evident  that  he  avoided  further 
contest,  preferring  to  turn  his  arms  in  other 

directions.  Hammond. - In  Jehu’s  reign  we 

are  brought  into  contact  for  the  first  time,  since 
the  mention  of  Chedorlaomer,  with  the  great 
monarchies  of  Western  Asia.  We  possess  in 
the  British  Museum  an  obelisk  of  black  basalt, 
brought  by  Mr.  Layard  from  Nimroud,  which 
was  set  up  by  Shalmaneser  I.,  king  of  Assyria, 
to  commemorate  his  victories.  It  appears  that, 
while  Benhadad  II.  and  Hazael  were  warring 
against  Israel,  they  had  to  sustain  a  conflict 
with  Assyria  ;  and  among  the  tributaries  to 
Shalmaneser  appears  the  name  of  “  Jehu  (or 
Yaliua),  the  son  of  Khumri”  (Omri).  The 
erroneous  patronymic  is  accounted  for  by 
Omri’s  being  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Samaria,  the  name  of  the  city  itself 
appearing  on  the  obelisk  in  the  form  “  Betli- 
klium-ri”  {house  of  Omri).  P.  S. 

36.  In  Samaria  was  twenty  and 
eight  years.  Twenty-eight  years  was  a 
long  reign  for  an  Israelite  king,  only  exceeded 
by  one  other  king  in  the  entire  list — viz., 
Jeroboam  II.,  who  is  said  in  chap.  14  :  23  to 
have  reigned  forty-one  years.  The  kings  of 
Judah  were  longer  lived.  Hammond. 


The  state  of  the  kingdom  under  Jehu,  and 
still  more  under  his  son  and  successor  Jehoahaz, 
was,  in  a  political  aspect,  a  very  unfortunate 


one  ;  for  Hazael,  who  had  been  raised  accord¬ 
ing  to  prophecy  to  the  throne  of  Damascus  as  a 
Divine  scourge  to  Israel  repeatedly  and  success¬ 
fully  invaded  the  land,  treating  with  especial 
harshness  the  part  of  Palestine  east  of  the 
Jordan  (Amos  1  :  3),  which  became  for  some 
time  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Damascus. 
During  this  period  of  distress  the  opposition 
of  the  prophets  was  withdrawn  ;  nay,  when 
the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
it  was  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophets  that  Divine 
deliverance  was  once  more  announced,  the 
dying  Elisha  first  promising  to  the  dejected 
Joash,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Syrians  (2  K.  13  :  14  sqq.),  and 
Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  subsequently  pre¬ 
dicting  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  boundaries 
of  the  kingdom  (14  :  25).  Joash  was  successful 
in  his  wars  against  Damascus  and  Judah  ;  but 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom  was  still  further  en¬ 
hanced  under  his  valiant  son  Jeroboam  II., 
who  not  only  restored  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
kingdom,  but  even  conquered  a  portion  of 
Syria.  External  success,  however,  effected  no 
internal  change  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  internal 
corruption  continuing  to  increase,  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  in  which,  to  human  eyes,  it  was 
attaining  a  hitherto  unparalleled  prosperity, 
that  the  state,  together  with  its  royal  house, 
was  hastening  toward  those  judgments  which 
the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea  were  raised  up 
under  Jeroboam  II.  to  proclaim.  First,  it  was 
the  shepherd  of  Tekoa  who  came  from  Judah 
and  testified  to  the  tyrannical  nobles  of  Samaria, 
revelling  in  proud  security,  and  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  trusting  in  their  mistaken  and  hypocritical 
piety,  the  approach  of  the  day  of  the  Lord 
(Amos  5  : 10 sqq.,  6  : 1-6).  Afterward,  probably 
toward  the  end  of  Jeroboam  the  Second’s  reign. 
Hosea  appeared  ;  and  when  the  respite  granted 
by  the  prophetic  word  (2  K.  10  :  30)  to  the  house 
of  Jehu  had  nearly  expired,  he  announced  first 
to  the  latter,  and  then  to  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria  in  general,  that  judgment  was  now  at 
hand,  and  continued  his  testimony  during  the 
terrible  times  beginning  with  Jeroboam’s 
death.  O. 


The  Jehu  type  of  character  has  always  been 
familiar  in  Church  and  State.  Such  a  man  may 
be  zealous,  even  violent,  for  special  reforms 
which  somewhere  touch  personal  interests  or 
stir  personal  feelings.  But  in  no  wise  is  he 
better  than  others  in  reference  to  the  daily 
stringent  demands  of  a  pure  and  an  unselfish 
life.  Not  that  his  zeal  is  altogether  hypocriti¬ 
cal,  although  it  may  employ  sharp  devices.  It 
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may  be  genuine  and  right  enough  as  far  as  it 
goes  ;  but  its  rightness  is  only  partial,  and  its 
reach  is  limited.  It  does  not  cover  the  actual 
needs  of  the  spirit’s  daily  life.  As  a  general 
result,  such  a  reformer  falls  back  out  of  sight 
when  the  issue  has  been  reached.  And  when 
the  dust  raised  by  his  apparent  zeal  is  stilled, 
all  can  see  and  rightly  estimate  his  selfish 
motive.  So  the  ultimate  effect  of  his  acting  is 


to  add  another  to  the  many  living  examples 

that  spur  selfish  men  to  self-seeking.  B. - 

His  sin  was  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  ;  he  made 
Israel  to  sin  for  his  own  advantage.  It  is  the 
sin  of  the  present  day,  the  debasing  of  the  ideal 
from  motives  of  policy.  It  is  the  sin  which 
every  one  commits,  who  says  that  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  to  conduct  business  or  order  conduct  on 
high  religious  principles.  Houghton. 


Section  25. 

REIGNS  OF  JEHOAHAZ,  17  YEARS,  AND  JEHOASH,  16  YEARS. 

23d  of  Joasli  to  15 tli  of  Amaziali,  of  Judah. 

2  Kings  13  : 1-25. 

1  In  the  three  and  twentieth  year  of  Joasli  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  Jehoahaz  the 

2  son  of  Jehu  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  and  reigned  seventeen  years.  And  he  did 
that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  followed  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 

3  Nebat,  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin  ;  he  departed  not  therefrom.  And  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Hazael  king  of  Syria, 

4  and  into  the  hand  of  Ben-liadad  the  son  of  Hazael,  continually.  And  Jehoahaz  besought  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  him  :  for  he  saw  the  oppression  of  Israel,  how  that  the 

5  king  of  Syria  oppressed  them.  (And  the  Lord  gave  Israel  a  saviour,  so  that  they  went  out 
from  under  the  hand  of  the  Syrians  :  and  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  their  tents,  as  before- 

6  time.  Nevertheless  they  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  wherewith  he 
made  Israel  to  sin,  but  walked  therein  :  and  there  remained  the  Asherah  also  in  Samaria.) 

7  For  he  left  not  to  Jehoahaz  of  the  people  save  fifty  horsemen,  and  ten  chariots,  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  footmen  ;  for  the  king  of  Syria  destroyed  them,  and  made  them  like  the  dust  in  thresh- 

8  ing.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehoahaz,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  might,  are  they  not 

9  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel?  And  Jehoahaz  slept  with  his 
fathers  ;  and  they  buried  him  in  Samaria  :  and  Joasli  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

10  In  the  thirty  and  seventh  year  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  began  Jelioash  the  son  of  Jehoahaz 

11  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  and  reigned  sixteen  years.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  he  departed  not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
wLerewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin  :  but  he  walked  therein. 

Verses  12  and  13  transferred  below ,  following  verse  25. 

14  Now  Elisha  was  fallen  sick  of  his  sickness  whereof  he  died  :  and  Joash  the  king  of  Israel 
came  down  unto  him,  and  wept  over  him,  and  said,  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariots  of 

15  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof  !  And  Elisha  said  unto  him,  Take  bow  and  arrows  :  and  he 

16  took  unto  him  bow  and  arrow's.  And  he  said  to  the  king  of  Israel,  Put  thine  hand  upon  the 

17  bow  :  and  he  put  his  hand  upon  it.  And  Elisha  laid  his  hands  upon  the  king’s  hands.  And 
he  said,  Open  the  window  eastward  :  and  he  opened  it.  Then  Elisha  said,  Shoot :  and  he 
shot.  And  he  said,  The  Lord’s  arrow  of  victory,  even  the  arrow  of  victory  over  Syria  :  for 

18  thou  shalt  smite  the  Syrians  in  Aphek,  till  thou  have  consumed  them.  And  he  said,  Take 
the  arrows  :  and  he  took  them.  And  he  said  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  Smite  upon  the  ground  : 

19  and  he  smote  thrice,  and  stayed.  And  the  man  of  God  was  wroth  with  him,  and  said,  Thou 
shouldest  have  smitten  five  or  six  times  ;  then  hadst  thou  smitten  Syria  till  thou  hadst  con¬ 
sumed  it :  where  as  now  thou  shalt  smite  Syria  but  thrice. 
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20  And  Elisha  died,  and  they  buried  him.  Now  the  bands  of  the  Moabites  invaded  the  land  at 

21  the  coming  in  of  the  year.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  burying  a  man,  that,  behold, 
they  spied  a  band  ;  and  they  cast  the  man  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha  :  and  as  soon  as  the 
man  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived,  and  stood  up  on  his  feet. 

22,  23  And  Hazael  king  of  Syria  oppressed  Israel  all  the  days  of  Jehoahaz.  But  the  Lord  was 
gracious  unto  them,  and  had  compassion  on  them,  and  had  respect  unto  them,  because  of  his 
covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  would  not  destroy  them,  neither  cast  he  them 

24  from  his  presence  as  yet.  And  Hazael  king  of  Syria  died  ;  and  Ben-hadad  his  son  reigned  in 

25  his  stead.  And  Jehoasli  the  son  of  Jehoahaz  took  again  out  of  the  hand  of  Ben-hadad  the  son 
of  Hazael  the  cities  which  he  had  taken  out  of  the  hand  of  Jehoahaz  his  father  by  war.  Three 
times  did  Joash  smite  him,  and  recovered  the  cities  of  Israel. 


12  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Joash,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  might  wherewith  he  fought 
against  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 

13  kings  of  Israel?  And  Joash  slept  with  his  fathers  ;  and  Jeroboam  sat  upon  his  throne  :  and 
Joash  was  buried  in  Samaria  with  the  kings  of  Israel. 


Of  the  other  kings  in  Jehu’s  dynasty  only 
brief  notices  appear.  His  son  Jehoahaz  reigned 
seventeen  years  ;  had  wars  with  Syria,  for 
a  while  disastrous,  destructive  ;  but  subse¬ 
quently,  when  he  besought  the  Lord  for  help, 
he  found  deliverance  and  peace  (verses  3-5,  22, 
23).  It  fell  to  his  son  Joash  to  stand  and  weep 
over  the  aged  prophet  Elisha  in  his  last  sick¬ 
ness,  and  to  give  utterance  to  his  emotions  in 
words  borrowed  from  Elisha’s  own  lips  as  he 
saw  Elijah  ascend  :  “  O  my  father,  my  father, 
the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof.  ’  ’ 
The  dying  prophet  aroused  himself  sufficiently 
to  give  the  king  some  prophetic  announcements 
bearing  on  the  then  pending  issues  of  his  wars 
with  Syria,  in  which  the  measure  of  the  king’s 
success  turned  upon  the  reach  and  compass  of 
his  faith.  At  this  point  the  historian  records 
that  the  bones  of  Elisha  imparted  life  to  a  dead 
body  thrown  in  hastily  upon  them  (verse  20) 
— so  wonderfully  was  the  miraculous  element 
blended  with  his  whole  life,  extending  even  to 
his  decaying  bones.  The  demand  for  miracles, 
resulting  from  the  great  decline  of  faith,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  is  a  point 
worthy  of  special  notice.  The  ministry  of 
prophets,  and  particularly  of  the  miracle- 
working  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  was  the 
chief  agency  employed  of  God  to  resist  and 
eradicate  Baal-worsliip  from  the  land  and  to 
bring  the  people  back  to  a  living  faith  in  Israel’s 
God.  Other  prophets  in  considerable  number 
had  important  work  to  do  in  this  special  field  ; 
but  miraculous  agency  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  limited  to  these  two  men. 

Two  prophets  whose  writings  have  come 
down  to  us,  Hosea  and  Amos,  fall  within  the 
long  reign  (forty-one  years)  of  Jeroboam  II., 
son  and  successor  of  this  Joash.  Their  writings 
show  how  solemnly  they  expostulated  with  and 
how  earnestly  they  rebuked  both  the  people 


and  their  king  for  their  sins  ;  how  tenderly 
they  entreated  them  to  turn  to  their  compas¬ 
sionate  Father  to  find  mercy  ;  and  yet  with 
how  little  avail.  If  these  written  exhortations 
fairly  represent  the  oral  preaching  of  the 
prophets  in  Israel,  it  must  have  been  wonder¬ 
fully  pungent,  searching,  thrilling,  and  ought  to 

have  been  full  of  moral  power.  H.  C. - Never 

more  clearly  than  in  this  period,  during  the 
dynasty  of  Jehu,  does  it  appear  how  the 
prophet,  as  the  messenger  of  God,  combined 
the  twofold  function  of  preaching  to  his  own 
and,  in  a  sense,  to  every  future  generation,  and 
of  intimating  the  wider  purposes  of  God  in  the 
future.  There  is  not  in  the  prophetic  utter¬ 
ances  recorded  any  one  series  of  admonitions, 
warnings,  or  even  denunciations  which  does 
not  lead  up  to  an  announcement  of  the  happy 
prophetic  future  promised.  In  this  respect 
prophecy  has  the  same  fundamental  character¬ 
istic  as  the  Book  of  Psalms,  in  which,  whatever 
the  groundnote,  every  hymn  passes  into  the 
melody  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  This  sim¬ 
ilarity  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  their  scriptural 
aspect,  the  progress  of  outward  teaching  and 
the  experience  of  the  inner  life  are  ever  in  ac¬ 
cordance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  in 
the  prophetic  writings  any  utterance  in  regard 
to  the  future  which  has  not  its  root,  and,  in  a 
sense,  its  starting  point  in  the  history  of  the 
time.  The  prophet,  so  to  speak,  translates  the 
vernacular  of  the  present  into  the  Divine  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  future,  and  he  interprets  the  Di¬ 
vine  sayings  concerning  the  future  by  the  well- 
known  language  of  the  present.  As  between 
his  teaching  and  his  prediction,  so  between  the 
history  of  the  present  and  that  of  the  future 
there  is  not  a  gap  :  they  are  one,  because 
through  both  runs  one  unswerving  purpose 
which  gradually  unfolds  what  from  the  first 
had  been  infolded.  And  so  history  and  proph- 
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ecy  also  are  one,  because  God  is  one.  And  so 
also,  if  we  would  rightly  understand  them, 
must  we  study  not  so  much  prophecies  as  iso¬ 
lated  utterances,  but  as  prophecy  in  its  grand 
harmonious  historical  unity.  A.  E. 

1-9.  The  biblical  text  seems  here  somewhat 
involved,  in  part  from  the  mixture  of  remarks 
by  the  writer  with  the  historical  notices  ex¬ 
tracted  from  existing  documents.  The  follow¬ 
ing  appears  its  real  order.  The  usual  notice 
(verse  1)  of  the  accession  of  Jehoahaz,  and  of 
the'  duration  of  his  reign  is  followed  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  description  of  the  character  of  that  mon¬ 
arch  (in  verse  2)  :  as  doing  that  which  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  and  continuing 
the  wrongful  religious  institutions  of  Jeroboam. 
Then  we  have  in  verse  3  a  notice  of  the  Divine 
punishment  of  these  sins  in  the  surrender  of 
Israel  to  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  and  to  Benha- 
dad,  his  son  and  successor.  The  following 
verse  (verse  4)  marks  the  repentance  and  prayer 
of  Jehoahaz,  occasioned  by  these  calamities, 
and  God’s  gracious  answer,  although  not  in 
the  immediate  present  (see  verses  22-25). 
Verses  5  and  6  form  a  parenthesis.  Possibly  it 
may  begin  with  verse  4.  The  reference  to  the 
wars  of  Benhadad  in  verse  3,  which  can  only 
apply  to  the  time  of  Jehoahaz,  may  be  rather 
of  a  general  character  (see  verses  22  and  25). 
In  any  case  the  continuous  historical  notices, 
or  extracts,  recommence  with  verse  7,  which 
describes  the  depressed  condition  of  the  king¬ 
dom  under  Jehoahaz,  while  verses  8  and  9  re¬ 
cord,  in  the  usual  form,  the  death  of  Jehoahaz 
and  the  accession  of  his  son,  Jehoash(or  Joash). 
Thus,  as  already  stated,  verses  5  and  6,  if  not 
also  verse  4,  form  an  intercalated  notice,  telling 
on  the  one  hand  how  God  had  heard  the  prayer 
of  Jehoahaz  by  raising  up  “a  saviour”  to  Is¬ 
rael  (verse  5),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  this 
gracious  interposition  did  not  really  affect  the 
spiritual  state  of  Israel  (verse  6).  They  not 
only  continued  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  but 
“there  stood  the  Asherah  also  in  Samaria.” 
This  parenthetic  notice  must  be  considered  as 
of  a  general  character:  “the  saviour”  raised 
up  being  in  the  first  place  Jehoash  (verse  25), 
and  finally  and  fully  Jeroboam  II.  (2  K. 
14  :  25-27).  Sayce. 

3.  Now  first  were  the  anticipations  of  Elisha 
on  his  introduction  to  Hazael  near  Damascus 
fully  realized  ;  now  first  did  all  those  evils 
which  his  prophetic  soul  had  presaged  come 
on  the  unhappy  Israelites.  Invasions  of  their 
land  fell  upon  them  year  by  year,  accompanied 
with  all  the  horrors  of  the  most  savage  and 
cruel  warfare.  G.  R. 


4.  A  prayer  wrung  from  the  king,  not  by 
the  sense  of  his  sin,  but  by  the  intolerable  pres¬ 
sure  of  affliction,  might  have  been  thought  un¬ 
deserving  of  an  answer.  But  the  Lord  is  very 
pitiful,  and  welcomes  the  faintest  approach  of 
the  sinner  unto  Him.  He  does  not  thrust  the 
suppliant  away,  but  seeks,  by  giving  him 
tokens  of  His  grace,  to  ripen  his  imperfect  de¬ 
sires  into  real  repentance.  Accordingly,  Jeho¬ 
ahaz  met  with  a  gracious  response.  God  prom¬ 
ised  a  saviour  to  the  land,  and  ultimately  raised 
one  up  in  the  person  of  Joash,  who,  but  for  his 
want  of  perseverance,  would  have  completely 
delivered  the  nation  from  the  Syrians.  The 
work  which  he  left  undone  was  finished  by  his 
son,  Jeroboam  II.  Thus  God  shows  Himself 
ready  to  hear  the  cries  even  of  the  worst  of 
men.  None  need  despair  in  calling  on  Heaven 
when  Jehoahaz  was  listened  to  in  such  dire 
straits.  J.  O. 

Assuredly  no  better  evidence  could  be  afford¬ 
ed  us  that  even  in  our  furthest  decline  we  may 
still  turn  to  God,  nor  yet  that  prayer — even  by 
Jehoahaz,  and  in  that  state  of  Israel — shall  not 
remain  unanswered.  Yet,  though  the  prayer 
was  immediately  heard,  as  in  the  judgment 
pronounced  upon  Ahab  (1  K.  21  :  27-29),  its  im¬ 
mediate  manifestation  was  delayed.  These  are 
precious  practical  lessons  to  all  time,  and  the 
more  valuable  that  they  are  in  such  entire  ac¬ 
cordance  with  God’s  dealings  as  declared  in 
other  parts  of  Revelation,  exhibiting  the  har¬ 
mony  and  inward  unity  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Sayce. 

As  soon  as  any  relenting  is  shown,  as  soon  as 
the  king  acknowledges  God’s  hand  in  His  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  turns  to  Him  and  entreats  His  aid, 
even  although  he  does  not  put  a  stop  to  the 
practices  by  which  God’s  anger  has  been  pro¬ 
voked  (verse  6),  yet  the  Divine  compassion  is 
stirred.  “  The  Lord  hearkened  unto  him” 
(verse  4).  A  saviour  is  given,  in  the  Divine 
counsels,  if  not  at  once  in  fact.  The  nation’s 
fall  is  arrested,  its  life  prolonged.  Hammond. 
- O  faithful  Christian,  if  God  heard  Jeho¬ 
ahaz,  how  much  more  will  He  hear  thee,  if 
thou  callesc  upon  Him  !  The  Lord  gave  Israel 
a  deliverer,  but  Jehoahaz  did  not  live  to  see 
him.  God  hears  the  cry  of  those  who  earnestly 
call  upon  Him,  and  helps  them  ;  but  the  time, 
and  place,  and  manner  of  His  aid  are  retained 
in  His  own  discretion.  Do  not  despair  if  thy 
prayer  does  not  seem  to  be  heard,  and  the  Lord 
delays  His  assistance.  He  knows  that  fitting 
season  as  well  as  He  knows  what  is  useful  to 
us.  Starke. 

6.  There  remained  the  grove.  One 
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would  have  thought  that,  in  such  a  reforma¬ 
tion  as  that  of  Jehu,  there  would  have  been 
a  clean  sweep,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  Ahab’s 
pet  idolatries  would  have  gone.  But  no  !  evil 
is  terribly  persistent.  No  reformation  ever 
sweeps  away  at  once  all  that  it  was  intended  to 
sweep  away.  “  The  grove  remains.”  How 
many  heathen  superstitions  survived  the  super- 
session  of  heathenism  by  Christianity  !  IIow 
many  iniquitous  laws  continue  in  all  countries 
after  every  attempt  that  is  made  to  reform  the 
laws  !  The  result  is  partly  through  the  fault 
of  the  reformers,  who  cease  their  efforts  while 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  ;  but  it  is  also 
caused  in  part  by  the  tenacity  of  life  which  the 
things  that  need  to  be  swept  away  possess  in 
themselves.  And  as  evil  is  thus  persistent  in 
communities,  so  is  it  also  in  the  character  of 
individuals.  A  man  makes  a  great  effort  at 
self-reformation,  changes  his  rules  of  conduct, 
his  habits,  the  whole  method  of  his  life,  as  he 
thinks  ;  but  in  some  corner  there  still  lurks  a 
remnant  of  the  old  leaven,  which  shortly  reas¬ 
serts  itself,  and  too  often  leavens  the  whole 
mass  with  its  corrupting  influence.  The  lesson, 
to  be  learned  is  watchfulness  and  perseverance. 
By  care,  by  consideration,  and  by  constant 
effort,  the  persistency  of  evil  may  be  met  and 
counteracted.  God’s  Holy  Spirit  is  always 
ready  to  assist  our  endeavors  ;  and  whether  in 
a  community  or  in  an  individual,  continued 
effort,  divinely  aided,  will  prevail  at  last. 

7 .  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  Hazael 
limited  the  standing  army  of  Jehoahaz  to  fifty 
horsemen,  ten  chariots,  and  ten  thousand  foot¬ 
men,  not  that  he  slew  the  entire  military  popu¬ 
lation  except  this  small  remnant.  The  policy 
of  limiting  the  forces  to  be  maintained  by  a 
subject-king  was  one  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
has  often  been  adopted  in  the  East.  It  is  still 
a  part  of  our  own  policy  in  the  government  of 
India.  The  limitation  left  the  country  at  the 
mercy  of  all  its  neighbors.  Hammond. 

Jehoahaz  reigned  seventeen  years  (incom¬ 
plete),  from  the  twenty-first  year  of  Joash,  king 
of  Judah,  to  his  thirty-seventh  year  (verse  10). 
He  left  his  crown  to  his  son,  Jehoash,  or  Joash, 
to  whom  he  had  given  the  same  name  as  that 
borne  by  the  contemporary  Jewish  sovereign. 
This  act  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  friendly 
relations  which  had  subsisted  between  the  two 
kingdoms  during  the  rule  of  the  house  of 
Omri  were  for  a  time  resumed.  But  old  jeal¬ 
ousies  were  allowed  to  prevail  ;  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  alliance  being  suffered  to  slip,  it  was 
not  long  ere  the  ancient  hostility  once  more 
showed  itself  (2  K.  14  :  8-14),  and  came  to  such 


a  head,  that  henceforth  the  two  sister  nations 
continued  estranged  during  the  remainder  of 
their  joint  existence.  G.  R. 

Reign  of  Joash,  16  Years. 

Verses  10-25. 

The  writer  passes  from  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz, 
Jehu’s  son,  to  that  of  Joash,  Jehu’s  grandson, 
which  he  seems  to  have  intended  at  first  to 
despatch  in  the  short  space  of  four  verses 
(verses  10-13).  He  afterward,  however,  saw 
reason  to  add  to  his  narrative,  first,  an  account 
of  an  interview  between  Joash  and  Elisha, 
shortly  before  the  death  of  the  latter  (verses 
14-19)  ;  secondly,  an  account  of  a  miracle 
wrought  soon  afterward  by  means  of  Elisha’s 
corpse  (verses  20,  21)  ;  and  thirdly,  a  brief  no¬ 
tice  of  Joasli’s  Syrian  war  (verses  22-25). 
Hammond. 

Jehoash  (or  Joash),  the  twelfth  king  of  Israel, 
and  the  third  of  the  line  of  Jehu,  began  to 
reign,  in  conjunction  with  his  father  Jehoahaz 
in  the  thirty -seventh  year  of  Joash,  king  of  Ju¬ 
dah  (b.c.  841),  and  alone  two  years  later  (b.c. 
839) ;  his  entire  reign  lasted  sixteen  years. 
There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  his 
character  and  his  actions.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  calf- worship  of  Jeroboam  had  become  so 
inveterate  in  Israel  that  a  king  who  practised  it 
might  yet  be  chosen  as  a  deliverer  from  foreign 
oppression  if  he  did  not  serve  Baal ;  or  it  may 
be  that  God  willed  to  give  Israel  a  final  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  restoration,  irrespective  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  king,  and  would  not  destroy  them, 
neither  cast  he  them  from  his  presence  as  yet ” 
(verse  23).  W e  find  Jehoash  received  with  favor 
when  he  visited  Elisha  upon  his  deatli-bed,  and 
he  mourned  over  him  in  his  own  words  when 
he  lost  Elijah,  “  O  my  father  !  my  father  !  the 
chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof  !” 
The  prophet  assured  him  of  victory  over  the 
Syrians  by  significant  actions.  He  bade  him 
shoot  an  arrow  from  the  open  window  toward 
Syria,  and  himself  laid  his  hands  with  the 
king’s  upon  the  bow,  as  if  to  give  Divine 
power  to  the  shot,  which  he  called  “  the  arrow 
of  Jehovah’s  deliverance  from  the  Syrians,” 
who  were  to  be  smitten  in  Aphek.  Then  he 
bade  the  king  strike  the  gound  with  the  arrows. 
The  three  strokes  signified  three  victories  ;  and 
the  prophet  was  angry  with  the  king  for  not 
striking  five  or  six  times,  as  he  would  then 
have  consumed  them  utterly.  The  whole  was 
a  parable  of  the  co-operation  of  human  effort 
with  the  Divine  counsels.  It  was  fulfilled  by 
three  great  victories  which  Jehoash  gained  over 
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Benhadad  III.,  the  son  Hazael,  and  by  which 
he  recovered  the  cities  which  Hazael  had  taken 
from  his  father.  Meanwhile,  Elisha  died,  and  a 
last  miracle  was  wrought  by  his  remains.  A 
man  was  about  to  be  buried  in  the  same  rock 
in  which  the  prophet’s  sepulchre  was  hewn, 
when  the  bearers  were  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  one  of  the  predatory  bands  of  Moabites  that 
now  infested  Israel.  They  thrust  the  body 
hastily  into  the  first  open  tomb  in  the  face  of 
the  rock.  It  was  that  of  Elisha,  and  upon 
touching  his  remains,  the  dead  man  came  to 
life  and  stood  upon  his  feet.  All  these  events 
happened  in  'the  early  years  of  Jehoash.  The 
other  great  event  of  his  reign  was  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  which  is  related  under  the  reign 
of  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah.  He  died,  was 
buried  in  the  royal  sepulchre  at  Samaria,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jeroboam  II.,  the 
greatest  king  of  Israel.  P.  S. 

10.  In  tlie  thirty  and  seventh  year 
of  Joasli  king*  of  Judah.  Three  years 
before  his  death,  since  he  reigned  forty  years 
(chap.  12  :  1).  The  two  Joashes  were  thus 
contemporary  monarchs  for  the  space  of  three 
years.  Hammond. 

12,  13.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  these  verses  in  this  place.  They 
recur,  with  little  variation,  in  the  next  chapter 
(verses  15  and  16;.  Keil  rightly  notes  that  they 
are  here  too  early,  since  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  acts  of  the  king 
whose  reign  they  bring,  as  it  were,  to  a  close  ; 
while  in  the  next  chapter  they  are  altogether 
out  of  place,  since  they  needlessly  interrupt  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  monarchs.  According  to 
ordinary  laws  of  historical  composition,  they 
should  form  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  chapter.  B.  C. - Hence  they  are  trans¬ 

ferred  to  the  close  in  the  above  text.  B. 

14-19.  Jehu  reigned  twenty-eight  years, 
his  son  Jelioahaz  seventeen  years,  and  his  grand¬ 
son  Joash  sixteen  years.  Because  these  three 
kings  “  departed  not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jero¬ 
boam,  who  made  Israel  sin,”  during  their  three 
reigns  the  Lord  delivered  Israel  “  unto  the 
hand  of  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  and  of  Benha¬ 
dad,”  his  son.  Many  times  through  that  long- 
period  had  God  heard  the  intercession  and  em¬ 
ployed  the  agency  of  Elisha  in  behalf  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  whom  He  seemingly  “could  not  give  up.” 
Once  more,  upon  the  prophet’s  dying  bed,  He 
heeds  his  last  intercession  for  the  guilty  nation, 
and  by  Elisha’s  act  and  word  gives  another 
pledge  of  “  deliverance  from  Syria.” 

14.  Joash  weeps  over  the  dying  Elisha.  In 
spirit  resembling  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 


loved,  like  John,  Elisha  lived  to  a  great  age. 
Like  him,  too,  his  ministry  for  the  greater  part 
of  sixty  years  was  a  quietly  leavening  influ¬ 
ence.  Upon  the  court  and  people  he  had  ex¬ 
erted  a  helpful  and  blessed  force,  year  by  year. 
Beside  his  direct  interposition  for  their  deliver¬ 
ance  from  siege  and  assault,  to  all  these  kings 
he  had  been  as  a  living  conscience,  preventing 
their  utter  lapse  into  defiant  rejection  of  God. 
Now  and  then  they  had  even  been  moved  to  be¬ 
seech  the  Lord  (verse  4).  By  steadfast,  wise 
supervision  of  evangelists,  sent  forth  from  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  and  by  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  teaching,  he  had  aided  the  people.  Thus 
the  knowledge  of  God  had  been  more  widely 
diffused,  and  the  faith  of  true  worshippers  of 
Jehovah  had  been  strengthened,  confirmed  and 
made  more  fruitful.  It  was  not  strange  then 
that  the  king,  who  knew  what  Elisha  had  been 
to  Israel  for  three-score  years,  should  come 
down  from  his  palace  to  the  prophet’s  abode  to 
express  his  grief,  and  to  seek  the  last  counsel 
from  the  man  of  God.  If  there  was  selfishness 
in  his  lament  there  was  sincerity  in  his  respect 
and  veneration.  With  an  intense  feeling  and 
truth  he  repeated  the  affectionate  eulogy  of 
Elisha  over  Elijah’s  departure.  Elisha  left  no 
successor  to  whom  he  could  go  for  help  in  his 
need.  No  other  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
power  of  miracle.  No  other  had  such  prev¬ 
alent  might  in  intercession  with  God.  To 
whom,  then,  could  Joash  look  when  Elisha  is 
taken  from  Israel?  “  Thou,  the  defence  of  Is¬ 
rael,  art  to  take  thy  heavenward  flight  1”  B. 

Now  Elislia  was  fallen  sick  of  his 
sickness  whereof  he  died.  Elisha,  who 
was  grown  to  manhood  before  the  death  of 
Ahab  (1  K.  19  :  19),  must  have  been  at  least 
eighty  years  old  at  the  accession  of  Joash. 
And  Joash  the  king  of  Israel  eame 
down  unto  him.  The  visit  of  a  king  to  a 
prophet,  in  the  way  of  sympathy  and  compli¬ 
ment,  would  be  a  very  unusual  occurrence  at 
any  period  of  the  world’s  history.  The  act  of 
Joash  certainly  implies  a  degree  of  tenderness 
and  consideration  on  his  part  very  uncommon 
at  the  time,  and  is  a  fact  to  which  much  weight 
should  be  attached  in  any  estimate  that  we 
form  of  his  character.  Hammond. 

The  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  that  Joash  now  by  a  mere  coincidence 
spoke  the  exact  words  at  the  deathbed  of  Eli¬ 
sha,  which  Elisha  himself  had  spoken  when  he 
was  about  to  lose  Elijah.  He  must  have 
known  the  circumstances  of  Elijah’s  removal, 
which  were  perhaps  already  entered  in  the 
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‘  ‘  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Is¬ 
rael  ;”  and  he  most  have  intended  to  apply  to 
Elisha  his  own  words  on  that  solemn  occasion. 
“  Alas  !”  he  probably  meant  to  say,  “  thou  too 
art  about  to  leave  us,  and  to  follow  Elijah — 
thou  who  hast  been  since  his  departure  that 
which  he  was  while  he  remained  on  earth,  the 
true  defence  of  Israel.”  B.  C. 

85-B9.  Elisha's  last  ministry ,  a  'pledge  of 
God's  deliverance.  To  the  very  last  Elisha’s 
heart,  like  Elijah’s,  beat  fervently  for  the  honor 
of  God  and  the  welfare  of  his  people.  His  last 
word  shall  be  an  encouragement.  Partly  by 
symbolical  action  he  declares  that  God  will 
give  Joash  victory  over  the  Syrians.  By  bid¬ 
ding  the  king  “  take  bow  and  arrows,  to  put 
his  hand  upon  the  bow,”  and  afterward  to 
shoot,  Elisha  intimates  that  God  will  still  work 
for  Israel,  and  through  Joash  himself,  if  only 
he  be  obedient  and  determined.  The  Syrians 
were  now  masters  of  the  country  east  of  Jor¬ 
dan.  Therefore  the  course  of  the  arrow  is 
through  a  window  opening  eastward.  Through 
Elisha’s  hands  upon  the  king’s,  the  act  of  the 
king  derives  its  authority  from  Elisha’s  God. 
The  promise  of  success  and  deliverance  is  His. 
And  it  is  explicit :  “  Thou  shalt  smite  the  Sy¬ 
rians  in  Aphek,  till  thou  have  consumed  them.  ” 

Joash  desired  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  prom¬ 
ise  ;  but  he  lacked  that  concentrated  earnest¬ 
ness  of  faith  and  energy  of  will  which  still 
burned  in  the  soul  of  Elisha.  The  sharpness 
and  decision  of  the  prophet’s  whole  symbolic 
action  ought  to  have  roused  an  intensely  eager 
purpose.  But  instead  of  this,  when  he  is  bid¬ 
den  to  hit  the  ground  with  the  remaining  ar¬ 
rows,  although  knowing  that  this  sign  also 
meant  conflicts  and  victories,  he  smites  but 
thrice.  A  half  faith  and  a  half  will  is  all  that 
he  can  give  back  to  the  old  prophet’s  fiery  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  God  and  for  God’s  people.  What 
wonder  Elisha  is  vexed  with  his  half-hearted¬ 
ness,  and  reproves  his  slack  hand  !  Then  Joash 
fully  learns  what  faith  and  determination  have 
to  do  with  success.  Had  he  shot  all  the  ar¬ 
rows,  he  had  smitten  Syria  in  her  strongholds, 
till  Syria’s  power  was  finally  broken.  Now  he 
shall  smite  only  the  army  of  Syria  within  the 
bounds  of  Israel.  This  he  subsequently  did. 
“  Three  times  did  Joash  beat  Benhadad,  the  son 
of  Hazael,  and  recovered  the  cities  of  Israel” 
(verse  25).  But  Syria  remained  as  a  scourge  to 
Israel.  B. 

16.  Put  liis  hands  upon  tlic  king’s 
hands.  So  that  the  shooting  should  be,  or  at 
least  appear  to  be,  the  joint  act  of  himself  and 
the  king.  The  intention  was,  no  doubt,  as  Keil 


says,  “  to  show  that  the  power  which  was  to 
be  given  to  the  bow-shot”  was  not  the  king’s 
own  power,  but  “  came  from  the  Lord  through 
the  mediation  of  His  prophet.”  Hammond. 

17.  The  action  declares  :  1.  That  deliverance 
in  trouble  is  from  God  only.  As  He  alone  can 
give  it,  so  He  is  the  true  Source  from  which  to 
seek  it.  2.  God  employs  human  agency  in  His 
deliverances.  The  bow  and  arrows  were  the 
symbols  of  the  human  instrumentality.  Joash 
had  to  put  his  hands  upon  the  bow.  It  was  he 
who  shot  the  arrow.  It  was  he  who  was  to 
smite  the  Syrians.  Man  has  his  part  given  him 
in  all  God’s  works  of  deliverance  on  earth. 
3.  The  human  agent  could  only  succeed  as  God 
strengthened  him.  Elisha  put  his  hands  upon 
Joash’s,  signifying  that  the  power  to  gain  the 
predicted  victories  came  from  God.  J.  O. 

B8.  And  stayed.  Joash  struck  with  the 
arrows  against  the  floor  three  times  and  then 
paused,  thinking  he  had  done  enough.  He  did 
not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  symbolical  act, 
which  represented  the  smiting  and  slaying  of 
enemies.  Perhaps  he  had  not  much  faith  in  the 
virtue  of  the  symbolism. 

1 9.  Elisha  was  angered  at  the  lukewarmness 
of  Joash,  and  his  lack  of  faith  and  zeal.  He 
himself,  from  his  higher  standpoint,  saw  the 
greatness  of  the  opportunity,  the  abundance  of 
favor  which  God  was  ready  to  grant,  and  the 
way  in  which  God’s  favor  was  stinted  and  nar¬ 
rowed  by  Joash’s  want  of  receptiveness.  Had 
the  king  been  equal  to  the  occasion,  a  full  end 
might  at  once  have  been  made  of  Syria,  and 
Israel  might  have  been  enabled  to  brace  herself 
for  the  still  more  perilous  struggle  with  Assy¬ 
ria,  in  which  she  ultimately  succumbed.  If  he 
had  been  earnestly  desirous  of  victory,  and  had 
had  faith  in  the  symbolical  action  as  divinely 
directed,  he  would  have  kept  on  smiting  till 
the  prophet  told  him  it  was  enough.  Ham¬ 
mond. - The  unfaithfulness  of  man  limits  the 

goodness  of  God.  Our  Lord  “  could  do  no 
mighty  work”  in  one  city,  “because  of  their 
unbelief”  (Mark  6  :  5,  6).  God  had  been  willing- 
now  to  give  the  Israelites  complete  victory 
over  Syria — victory  “  even  to  consuming” 
(verse  17)  ;  but  Joash  by  his  non-acceptance 
of  the  Divine  promise  in  its  fulness  had 
checked  the  outflow  of  mercy  ;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  original  promise  could  not  be  ful¬ 
filled.  B.  C. 

We  learn  :  1.  Very  trivial  actions  often  reveal 
a  great  deal  of  character.  2.  We  often  have  not 
from  God  because  we  ask  not.  These  shoot¬ 
ings  of  the  arrows  were  at  once  prayers  for 
victories  from  God  and  pledges  of  victories. 
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Joash,  as  it  were,  asked  for  only  three  victo¬ 
ries,  and  lie  only  got  three.  Had  he  asked 
for  more,  he  would  have  got  more.  Had 
Abraham  not  ceased  pleading  for  Sodom  when 
he  did,  he  might  have  got  a  yet  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  grace  for  that  doomed  city.  It  is  never 
in  God  we  are  straitened  in  our  prayers  ;  it  is 
only  in  ourselves.  3.  It  displeases  God  that  vve 
do  not  ask  more  from  Him.  His  controversy 
with  us  is  not  that  we  ask  too  much,  but  that 
we  do  not  ask  enough.  Joash  missed  the  full 
blessing  by  stopping  in  his  asking.  J.  O. 

Be  reminded  from  the  story  of  one  great  fact 
of  the  kingdofn  of  heaven,  a  fact  on  which  the 
holy  Master  constantly  spoke,  saying,  “  Ac¬ 
cording  to  thy  faith  be  it  unto  thee” — the  fact 
that  according  to  the  measure  of  our  trust  will 
be  the  measure  of  our  blessing.  There  was  a 
blessing  foi  Joash  from  the  dying  prophet — 
j  ust  as  there  is  a  blessing  for  you  and  for  me 
from  the  living  Prophet — if  he  could  put  his 
trust  in  him.  Unless  he  could  put  his  trust  in 
him,  the  thing  signified  would  not  accompany 
the  sign.  “  And  Joash  smote  thrice.”  That 
was  the  measure  of  the  man’s  confidence  in  the 
promise  of  God,  and  so  it  was  the  measure  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  too.  And  this 
has  been  the  Lord  God’s  way  in  dealing  with 
mankind.  He  that  looks  for  great  things  from 
the  hand  of  God — for  great  peace,  for  great 
nearness  to  the  mercy  seat,  for  great  victory 
over  self — he,  through  the  merit  of  Christ,  and 
he  alone,  shall  do  great  things  ;  but  he  who 
asks  with  an  irresolute  desire  and  a  wavering 
heart,  ‘  ‘  let  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  re¬ 
ceive  anything  from  the  Lord.”  Christ’s 
mercy,  as  one  well  says,  like  water  in  a  vase, 
takes  the  shape  of  the  vessel  that  holds  it.  On 
the  one  side  the  grace  is  infinite  :  it  is  given 
to  every  man  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  gift  of  Christ,  with  no  limit  but  His 
unlimited  fulness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
amount  which  we  practically  receive  from 
the  store  is  at  each  successive  moment  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  measure,  and  the  purity,  and  the 
intensity  of  our  faith.  On  Christ’s  side  there 
is  no  limit  but  infinity  ;  on  our  side  there  is  no 
limit  but  capacity,  and  the  capacity  of  each  one 
of  us  is  settled  by  our  better  desires.  The 
word  to  us  is,  “  Open  thy  mouth  wide  and  I 
will  fill  it.”  According  to  thy  faith  be  it 
done  unto  thee.”  Anon. 

We  pray  for  nothing  less  than  Christ’s  great 
glory,  and  it  is  possible  to  ask  too  little.  We 
have  prayed  and  have  received  ;  but  have  we 
prayed  or  received  in  any  measure  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  exceeding  great  and  precious  prom¬ 


ises  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do?  the 
merits  and  sufferings  of  Him  whose  death  and 
righteousness  are  our  plea?  or  the  boundless 
compassion  of  Him  who  givetli  to  all  men  lib¬ 
erally  and  upbraideth  not?  We  are  not  strait¬ 
ened  in  God  ;  but  we  are  straitened  in  our  de¬ 
sires,  our  purposes,  our  believings.  Here  all  is 
narrow  ;  there — in  the  heart  of  God — all  is 
wide.  We  have  not,  because  we  ask  not. 
J  W.  A. 

20,  21.  Elisha's  death  and  burial,  and  the 
after-miracle.  As  Elisha  had  lived  among  the 
people,  so  he  died  among  them.  King  and  no¬ 
bles  and  people  took  part  in  his  public  and 
honorable  burial.  God  so  ordered  it  that  the 
influence  of  his  stainless  character  and  the 
teaching  of  his  helpful,  ministering  life,  might 
be  thus  recalled  and  freshly  impressed.  Two 
generations  had  he  faithfully  served  in  his  sixty 
years  of  ministry  for  God.  And  in  all  his  his¬ 
tory  we  read  no  word  of  reproach  nor  hint  of 
defection,  from  the  mouth  of  God.  Enocli-like 
he  walked  with  God,  yet  he  was  not  translated. 
For  God  would  add  to  the  witness  of  even  so 
prolonged  a  life  the  testimony  of  a  tranquil  and 
triumphant  death.  No  more  completely-round¬ 
ed  life,  none  more  human  and  more  exemplary, 
do  we  read  in  the  Inspired  Records.  And  after 
death  and  burial,  even  in  his  sepulchred  body, 
God  honored  this  faithful  servant  as  He  never 
honored  any  beside.  Briefly  as  the  incident  is 
narrated,  the  purpose  of  the  record  is  clear  ; 
and  its  suggestions  are  grand  and  impressive. 
Within  a  year  the  land  was  invaded  by  raiding- 
parties  from  Moab,  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  One 
of  these  bands  was  seen  in  the  distance  by  a 
small  funeral  train  bearing  a  dead  man  to  the 
grave.  They  chanced  to  be  passing  the  hill 
side  tomb  of  Elisha.  Hurriedly  they  bore  the 
body  into  the  tomb  and  laid  it  down  in  contact 
with  that  of  the  prophet.  Instantly  the  dead 
man  came  to  life  and  rose  to  his  feet.  That 
life  should  come  to  the  dead  from  the  dead  was 
a  marvel  never  heard  of  before,  a  work  clearly 
wrought  by  the  direct  power  of  God.  And 
such  a  miracle  had  a  worthy  purpose.  It  man¬ 
ifestly  conveyed  a  posthumous  testimony  to  the 
Divine  mission  and  life-work  of  the  departed 
prophet.  By  it  God  authenticated  Elisha’s 
teachings  afresh,  as  by  a  voice  from  heaven  ; 
and  intimated  that  He  would  have  them  remem¬ 
bered  and  heeded  by  His  people.  By  it,  too,  He 
substantiated  and  sealed  Elisha’s  prophetic 
promises  and  warnings,  with  a  sanction  so  sol¬ 
emn  seeking  to  give  them  vividness  and  per¬ 
suasive  force  over  the  hearts  of  king  and  peo¬ 
ple.  Further,  while  distinctly  hinting  the  fact 
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of  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body,  this  mira¬ 
cle  vividly  suggested  the  reality  of  another  life 
in  which  God  was  still  the  God  of  the  living 
Elisha.  So  God  would  encourage  the  hopes  of 
believing  Israelites  by  the  glimpse  of  a  rest  re¬ 
maining  for  His  people  ;  that  they  might  “  en 
dure  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,”  who 
would  finally  reward  their  fidelity  in  a  future 
immortal  life.  And  upon  the  heedless,  unbe¬ 
lieving  multitude  the  same  stupendous  reality 
was  solemnly  impressed,  that  they,  too,  might 
be  led  to  due  care  and  preparation  for  its  expe¬ 
rience.  For  these  immediate  effects  upon  the 
living  generation,  and  to  convey  these  sugges¬ 
tions  of  a  bodily  resurrection  and  a  future  life 
to  all  generations,  God  added  this  miracle  of 
life  from  Elisha’s  lifeless  body  to  His  previous 
testimonies  in  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  Eli¬ 
jah.  B. 

20.  And  Elisha  died.  The  longest  and 
most  useful  life  thus  comes  to  its  close.  It  is 
well  when,  on  a  death-bed,  one  can  look  back 
on  a  life  which  has  been  spent  in  the  service  of 
God.  The  certainty  of  removal  by  death  from 
the  scene  of  their  labors  should  animate  those 
who  are  still  in  the  vigor  of  their  powers  to 
work  while  it  is  to-day,  and  should  lead  those 
who  enjoy  the  presence  and  services  of  good 
men  to  prize  and  honor  these  servants  of  God 
while  they  are  here.  From  the  side  of  the 
saint  himself  death  is  not  a  calamity,  but  a 
gain.  “  He  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works 
follow  him.”  J.  O. 

21.  He  revived  and  stood  up  on 
his  feet.  To  make  a  dead  corpse  the  source 
out  of  which  vitality  shall  leap  forth  to  fresh 
energy  is  to  surpass  all  that  the  most  lively 
fancy  could  imagine  of  wonderful,  and  almost 
to  reconcile  contradictions.  God  willed  at  this 
time  to  show  that  He  could  effect  even  this 
marvellous  thing — make  death  give  life  to  that 
which  w*as  recently  dead — educe  from  one  dead 
in  Him  the  vital  power  that  should  resuscitate 
and  reanimate  another  also  dead,  and  make  a 
tomb — the  place  of  death — the  scene  of  the 
transformation  !  Hammond. 

This  miracle  was  the  immediate  work  of  God, 
and  concurred  with  the  translation  of  Elijah,  to 
keep  alive  and  confirm,  in  a  degenerate  and  in¬ 
fidel  age,  the  grand  truth  of  a  bodily  resurrec¬ 
tion,  which  the  translation  of  Enoch  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  in  the  antediluvian  world,  and 
which  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  a  glorified 

body,  fully  illustrated.  Hales, - This  great 

miracle,  though  very  briefly  related,  was  a  de¬ 
cided  proof  of  his  mission,  and  a  confirmation 
of  all  his  prophecies.  It  was  also  a  plain  indi¬ 


cation  of  another  life  after  this  ;  when  Elisha 
died,  there  was  not  an  end  of  him,  for  then  he 
could  not  have  done  this.  From  operation  we 
may  infer  existence.  By  this  it  appeared  that 
the  Lord  was  still  the  God  of  Elisha,  therefore 
Elisha  still  lived,  for  he  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  bat  of  the  living.  Elijah  was  honored  in 
his  dep  arture,  Elisha  was  honored  after  his  de¬ 
parture.  God  thus  dispenses  honors  as  He 
pleases,  but,  one  way  or  other,  the  rest  of  all 

the  saints  will  be  glorious  (Isa.  11  : 10).  H. - 

God  set  the  seal  on  his  prophetic  work  by 
making  life-giving  power  to  issue  even  from 
his  grave.  The  miracle  suggests  to  us  the  fact 
that  from  every  good  man’s  grave  there  issues 
in  an  important  sense  a  life-giving  power.  The 
influence  of  men  does  not  die  with  them.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  often  greater  after  their 
deaths  than  during  their  lives.  J.  O. 

The  good  man’s  influence  lives  after  his  body 
dies.  The  illustration  of  this  truth,  with  such 
emphasis  as  even  so  sensuous  a  people  could 
not  resist,  seems  to  have  been  one  chief  object 
of  the  miracle.  The  truths  he  had  taught  them 
and  the  spirit  he  had  manifested  would  have 
more  permanent  effect  because  of  such  demon¬ 
stration  of  God’s  interest  even  in  his  dust.  His 
influence  would  have  quickening  power,  as  his 
bones  had  power  to  bring  to  life  the  man  who 
“  revived  and  stood  upon  his  feet”  as  soon  as 
he  touched  these  entombed  relics  of  the  proph¬ 
et.  Our  posthumous  influence  does  not  receive 
enough  of  our  thought.  A  man  may  be  for¬ 
gotten,  his  name  may  be  unknown,  and  stran¬ 
gers  may  tread  upon  his  grave  or  disturb  his 
ashes  to  make  room  for  their  own  dead,  but  the 
works  he  made  in  life  will  be  seen  and  the 
power  he  possessed  will  be  felt  by  those  who 

follow  him.  J.  Eells. - This  narrative  teaches 

us  that  the  influence  of  faithful  workers  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  extends  beyond  the  grave,  and 
that  frequently  a  cause  for  which  men  have  la¬ 
bored  and  spent  themselves  is  advanced  by  the 
departure  from  among  us  of  those  who  have 
taken  it  in  hand.  Contact  wTitli  the  death  of 
such  a  worker  not  unfrequently  imparts  life — 
the  life  of  earnestness,  the  life  of  devotion,  the 
life  of  Christian  self-sacrifice — to  those  who  did 
not  possess  it,  or  who  possessed  it  only  imper¬ 
fectly  and  inefficiently  before.  G.  Calthrop. 

22.  The  author,  having  parenthetically  re¬ 
lated  the  extraordinary  miracle  wrought  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Elisha’s  corpse,  returns  to 
the  subject  of  the  Syrian  oppression.  He  had, 
in  verses  14-19,  dwelt  upon  the  promises  of 
victory  given  by  the  prophet  to  Joash.  He  is 
now  bent  on  relating  their  fulfilment.  But  be- 
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fore  doing  so  lie  recapitulates.  Verse  22  refers 
back  to  verse  3,  and  verse  23  to  verses  4  and  5. 

23.  And  tlie  Lord  was  gracious 
unto  them,  and  liad  compassion  on 
them.  Even  in  His  wrath  God  “  thinketh 
upon  mercy.”  While  He  was  still  punishing 
Israel  by  the  sword  of  Hazael,  he  was  yet  care¬ 
ful  not  to  make  a  full  end,  not  to  allow  the 
affliction  to  proceed  too  far.  He  still  preserved 
the  nation,  and  kept  it  in  being.  Hammond. 

Because  of  his  covenant  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  That 
covenant  was  the  main  fact  in  the  history  of 
Israel.  It  underlies  and  governs  all  God’s 
dealings  with  them,  past,  present,  and  pro¬ 
spective.  It  was  the  remembrance  of  this  cove¬ 
nant  which  led  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  ; 
to  the  settlement  in  Caanan  ;  and  to  God’s  pa¬ 
tient  dealings  with  the  nation  amid  their  vari¬ 
ous  rebellions,  and  under  their  constant  provo¬ 
cations.  God  saved  them,  not  for  their  right¬ 
eousness’  sake,  but  for  His  own  Name’s  sake. 
He  is  the  God  of  unchanging  faithfulness.  He 
bears  long  with  men,  if  haply  they  will  repent. 
Wherefore  it  is  said,  “  He  would  not  destroy 
them,  neither  cast  He  them  from  His  presence 
as  yet.”  There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  Divine 
forbearance.  The  time  came  when,  still  re¬ 
maining  impenitent,  they  were  cast  away, 
though  even  then  not  forever.  J.  O. 

23-25.  At  its  close  the  narrative  again  re¬ 
turns  to  what  is  its  key-note  (in  verses  4,  5). 
Again  comes  the  record  of  the  Lord’s  compas¬ 
sion,  of  His  faithful  remembrance  of.  the  cove¬ 
nant  with  the  Fathers,  and  of  His  merciful  de¬ 
lay  of  that  final  punishment  of  Israel’s  sin 
which  would  sweep  them  far  from  their  land. 
It  was  as  God  had  promised.  Hazael  was  dead. 
Once  and  again — nay,  three  times — did  Jehoash 
defeat  Benhadad  (III.),  the  son  and  successor  of 
Hazael,  and  take  from  him  those  cities  which 
had  been  captured  in  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz. 
But  as  from  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre  of  Elisha 
came  attestation  of  his  Divine  mission,  so  comes 
there  to  us  from  the  monuments  of  Assyria 
confirmation  of  this  defeat  of  Benhadad  in  ful¬ 
filment  of  Divine  promise.  For  whereas  his 
father  is  repeatedly  referred  to  as  a  bold  war¬ 
rior  even  against  the  overwhelming  might  of 
Assyria,  Benhadad  (III.)  is  not  even  mentioned. 
This  is  most  significant ;  evidently  his  reign  was 
smitten  with  weakness,  and  his  power  had  been 
wholly  broken.  A.  E. 

Victory  of  Joash  over  Amaziah. 

12.  Fought  against  Amaziah.  Ama¬ 
ziah,  king  of  Judah,  had  defeated  the  Edomites 


with  great  slaughter,  and  returned  victorious 
with  a  large  booty  (2  Chron.  25  :  9)  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Then,  in  the  insolence  of  victory,  the 
Jewish  king  sent  a  challenge  to  his  Israelite 
brother,  in  the  curt  but  perfectly  clear  phrase — 

“  Come,  let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face.” 
Joash  answered  the  challenger  in  true  Oriental 
fashion,  with  a  parable  :  “  The  thistle  that  was 
in  Lebanon,”  he  said,  “  sent  to  the  cedar  that 
was  in  Lebanon,  saying,  Give  thy  daughter  to 
my  son  to  wife  :  and  there  came  by  a  wild 
beast  that  was  in  Lebanon,  and  trode  down  the 
thistle”  (2  K.  14  :  9).  To  his  parable  he  added 
a  few  words  of  advice  :  “  Thou  hast  indeed 
smitten  Edom,  and  thine  heart  hath  lifted  thee 
up  :  glory  of  this,  and  tarry  at  home  :  for  why 
shouldest  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt,  that  thou 
sliouldest  fall,  even  thou,  and  Judah  with 
thee?”  But  Amaziah  had  gone  too  far  to  draw 
back.  Instead  of  “tarrying  at  home,”  he 
marched  out  to  attack  his  foe,  and  met  him  at 
Betlishemesh,  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  where 
the  two  kings  ‘  ‘  looked  one  another  in  the 
face,”  and  fought  a  bloody  battle.  The  host  of 
Judah  was  discomfited  before  Israel,  and  fled 
away  in  confusion  ;  Amaziah  himself  being 
taken  prisoner  upon  the  battlefield.  Joasli 
forthwith  advanced  upon  Jerusalem,  which, 
being  quite  unable  to  resist  the  conqueror,  had 
to  submit  upon  disgraceful  conditions.  A 
space  of  four  hundred  cubits  (two  hundred 
yards)  in  the  northern  wall  was  levelled  (2  K. 
14 :  13).  All  the  treasures  contained  in  the 
Temple  and  in  the  royal  palace,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  bullion  or  of  vessels,  were  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  forfeited,  and  were  seized  and  car¬ 
ried  off  {ibid.,  verse  14).  Hostages  also  were 
demanded  and  given — a  new  feature  in  the 
warfare  of  the  time  ;  after  which  Joash,  having 
released  Amaziah  and  restored  him  to  his 
throne,  returned  in  triumph,  with  his  victo¬ 
rious  army,  to  Samaria. 

It  would  seem  that  Joash  did  not  very  long 
survive  his  great  victory.  His  entire  reign 
lasted  only  sixteen  years,  and  the  earlier  part 
of  it  must  have  been  occupied  with  the  Syrian 
war.  Amaziah  did  not,  probably,  ascend  the 
Jewish  throne  till  Joasli’s  fourth  year,  and  then 
must  have  been  for  some  considerable  time  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  preparations  against  Edom  (2 
Chron.  25  :  5-11).  The  Edomite  campaign  can 
scarcely  have  been  fought  earlier  than  his  tenth 
or  eleventh  year,  which  was  Joash ’s  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth.  Even  if  the  battle  of  Bethshe- 
mesli  took  place  in  the  year  following,  Joash 
can  have  survived  it  only  for  a  year  or  two. 
He  appears  to  have  died  preacefully  in  Sama- 
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ria,  and  to  have  been  buried  there  in  the  sepul¬ 
chres  of  the  kings.  (See  reign  of  Amaziah,  Sec¬ 
tion  36.)  G.  R. 

Other  Distinctive  Practical  Teachings. 

1.  The  measure  of  success  in  Christian  con¬ 
flict  or  work  depends  upon  the  measure  of  faith, 
of  earnestness  and  perseverance.  Feebleness  of 
faith,  fitfulness  and  inconstancy  in  action  hin¬ 
der  effectiveness  in  warfare,  and  fruitfulness  in 
achievement.  Therefore  obediently,  with  all 
the  soul’s  energy,  and  tirelessly,  must  Christ’s 
soldier  and  toiler  struggle  and  endure  to  the 
end,  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. 

2.  The  time  and  circumstances  of  death  are 
varied  in  God’s  wise  appointment.  Sometimes 
He  allots  a  briefer  term  of  service,  or  summons 
with  a  sudden  call.  So  He  dealt  with  Elijah. 
To  others,  as  to  Elisha,  He  ordains  a  protracted 
period  of  usefulness,  and  a  gradual  approach 
to  death.  Each  experience  has  its  advantages, 
and  God  metes  these  out  to  every  believer  in 
His  unerring  wisdom  and  unfailing  love.  But 
His  is  the  ordering,  and  of  each  life  and  of  its 
close  He  makes  the  most  and  the  best. 

3.  To  all  believers,  especially  to  those  who 
are  charged  with  ministry  in  the  Church  of 
God,  the  example  of  Elisha  is  full  of  incitement 


to  single-hearted  fidelity.  Such  fidelity  makes 
every  believer’s  life,  like  Elisha’s,  a  blessing  to 
his  community  and  nation.  And  such  a  life  of 
blessing  never  dies  out  of  the  hearts  that  have 
been  blessed.  Through  these  hearts  the  bless¬ 
ing  influence  is  transmitted  to  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations,  and  thus  the  believer  “  being  dead  yet 
speaketh,”  even  unto  the  end  of  time.  B. 


In  the  Old  Testament,  we  may  study  both 
God  and  man  by  an  “  inductive  method.”  We 
may  learn  what  God  is,  and  what  He  will  do 
for  and  with  men,  by  seeing  what  He  was,  and 
what  He  did,  in  the  days  of  patriarchs  and 
prophets.  We  may  discover  what  fate  will 
attend  the  various  forms  of  human  conduct,  by 
seeing  to  what  they  led  in  that  olden  time. 
We  may  know  what  are  the  possibilities  of 
human  endeavor,  and  what  men,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  may  do  and  be,  by  learning  what  the 
ancient  men  of  God,  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy,  became  and  achieved.  We  may 
discover  what  are  the  elements  and  the  fashion¬ 
ing  powers  of  a  noble  and  godly  life  by  study¬ 
ing  the  development  and  the  character  of  the 
grand  and  saintly  souls  of  the  Old  Testament 
age.  S.  Burnham. 


Section  26. 

REIGN  OF  JEROBOAM  II.,  41  YEARS. 

15 tli  of  Amaziali  to  14tli  of  Uzziali,  of  Judali. 

2  Kings  14  :  23-29. 

23  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  Jeroboam  the  son  of 

24  Joash  king  of  Israel  began  to  reign  in  Samaria,  and  reigned  forty  and  one  years.  And  he  did 
that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  :  he  departed  not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam 

25  the  son  of  Nebat,  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin.  He  restored  the  border  of  Israel  from 
the  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  Arabah,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  Israel,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai,  the 

26  prophet,  which  was  of  Gath-heplier.  For  the  Lord  saw  the  affliction  of  Israel,  that  it  was 
very  bitter  :  for  there  was  none  shut  up  nor  left  at  large,  neither  was  there  any  helper  for 

27  Israel.  And  the  Lord  said  not  that  he  would  blot  out  the  name  of  Israel  from  under  heaven  : 

28  but  he  saved  them  by  the  hand  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Jeroboam,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  might,  how  he  warred,  and  how  he  recovered 
Damascus,  and  Hamath,  which  had  belonged  to  Judah,  for  Israel,  are  they  not  written  in  the 

29  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  And  Jeroboam  slept  with  his  fathers,  even 
with  the  kings  of  Israel ;  and  Zechariah  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 
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The  long  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  those  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  since  that  of  Ahab,  is  treated  with  great 
brevity  by  the  writer,  whose  interest  is  far  more 
in  Judah  than  in  Israel.  Seven  verses  only  are 
devoted  to  him.  The  result  of  his  wars  is  given 
without  any  account  of  the  wars  themselves. 
And  the  great  fact  of  his  ruling  over  Damascus 
only  comes  in  by  a  sort  of  afterthought  (verse 
28).  The  usual  formulas  are  followed  in  in¬ 
troducing  his  reign  and  dismissing  it.  Jero¬ 
boam  II.  was  contemporary  with  Amaziah  dur¬ 
ing  fourteen  years  of  his  reign.  Hammond. 

23.  Jcrobouin.  The  name  is  here  re¬ 
markable.  It  is  the  only  instance,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  either  kingdom,  of  a  recurrent  royal 
appellation.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Jero¬ 
boam  II.  was  named  after  the  great  founder  of 
the  Israelite  kingdom  by  a  father  who  trusted 
that  he  might  prove  a  sort  of  second  founder. 
B.  C. 

Jeroboam  II.,  the  thirteenth  king  of  Israel, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  house  of  Jehu,  succeeded 
his  father  Jehoash  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Amaziah,  and  reigned  forty-one  years  at  Sa¬ 
maria.  His  reign  is  by  far  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  in  the  annals  of  Israel.  To  him  even  more 
than  to  his  father  is  the  statement  applied  that, 
in  Israel’s  decline,  God  gave  them  a  saviour, 
in  remembrance  of  His  covenant  with  their 
fathers  ;  though  he  also  followed  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat.  He  not  only  re¬ 
covered  from  Syria  the  whole  district  east  of 
the  Jordan  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
reconquered  Ammon  and  Moab,  but  he  attacked 
Damascus  itself  ;  and  if  he  did  not  actually 
take  the  city,  he  regained  a  large  part  of  its  ter¬ 
ritory  for  Israel.  The  apparent  ease  of  these 
conquests  may  be  explained  by  the  sufferings 
of  Syria  from  the  constant  attacks  of  the  great 
Assyrian  Empire,  now  at  the  height  of  its 
power.  P.  S. 

We  are  not  able  to  laydown  on  any  historical 
authority  the  order  of  Jeroboam’s  wars.  But 
taking  probability  for  our  guide,  we  shall  not 
be  likely  to  stray  very  far  from  the  truth  if  we 
put  his  war  with  Syria  of  Damascus  first,  that 
for  the  recovery  of  Ilamath  second,  and  that 
with  Moab  and  Ammon  in  the  far  south  third. 
Syria  of  Damascus  still  retained  at  Jeroboam’s 
accession  the  wdiole  territory  east  of  the  Jordan 
— “  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  the  Gadites,  and  the 
Reubenites,  and  the  Manassites,  from  Aroer 
which  is  by  the  river  Arnon,  even  Gilead  and 
Bashan”  (2  K.  10  :  33),  all  the  tract  conquered 
by  Hazael  from  Jehu.  Joasli  had  recovered 
only  the  cities  taken  by  Benhadad,  the  son  of 


Hazael,  from  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  13  :  25).  It  would 
be  natural  that  Jeroboam  should  seek  first  to 
“  recover  his  border.”  Rapid  success  seems  to 
have  attended  him.  Not  only  was  the  entire 
trans-Jordanic  region  recovered,  but  the  Dam¬ 
ascene  kingdom  was  itself  invaded  ;  the  troops 
of  Jeroboam  carried  all  before  them  ;  and  the 
capital  city,  the  great  and  ancient  “  Damme 
sek,”  was  taken  {ibid. ,  verse  28).  When  we 
consider  the  great  power  of  Damascus,  how, 
under  Benhadad  and  Hazael,  it  had  warred  on 
tolerably  even  terms  against  Assyria,  what  a 
strength  of  chariots  it  possessed,  and  how 
nearly  it  had  but  a  little  while  previously  con¬ 
quered  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  K.  13  :  7),  the 
change  of  fortune  does  indeed  seem  remarkable, 
and  the  success  of  Jeroboam  extraordinary. 
Then  Jeroboam  “  recovered  Hamath  to  Israel” 
(verse  28)  after  it  had  enjoyed  independence  for 
the  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  regain¬ 
ing  thereby  the  sovereignty  over  which  it  had 
been  lost  upon  the  death  of  Solomon.  Thus 
victorious  in  the  northeast  and  the  north,  Jero¬ 
boam  seems  to  have  turned  his  arms  against  the 
south  He  did  not  indeed  attack  Judah,  which 
was  growing  in  strength  under  the  judicious 
rule  of  Uzziali,  the  son  of  Amaziah,  but  in  re¬ 
establishing  his  southeastern  border  he  could 
not  fail  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Ammonites 
and  Moabites,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  severely  chastised  both  nations,  and 
even  conquered  them,  or  at  any  rate  made  their 
kings  tributary. 

How  long  it  took  Jeroboam  to  effect  his 
numerous  and  important  conquests  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  He  had  a  reign  of  very  unusual  length, 
extending  over  a  space  of  forty-one  years. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  his 
great  victories  and  successes  belong  to  the 
earlier  rather  than  to  the  later  portion  of  his 
reign,  and  that  after  they  were  completed  the 
people  of  Israel  enjoyed  under  Jeroboam’s 
rule  a  long  term  of  continually  increasing 
material  prosperity. 

The  prosperity  exhibited  itself  in  magnificent 
buildings  of  various  kinds,  in  a  vast  number  of 
the  most  luxurious  contrivances  for  material  en¬ 
joyment,  and  in  a  general  expensiveness  and 
softness  of  living  among  the  upper  classes 
which  tended,  as  time  went  on,  to  injure  the 
morals  and  sap  the  physical  vigor  of  the  nation. 
“  Great  houses”  were  built,  “  palaces,”  as  they 
are  called  in  some  places  (Amos  3  :  11  ;  6  :  8),  of 
hewn  stone  {ibid. ,  5  : 11),  and  liberally  adorned 
with  ivory  {ibid.,  3  :  15)  ;  some  were  used  as 
winter,  others  as  summer  residences  {ibid.) ; 
they  were  richly  and  luxuriously  fitted  up 
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with  ivory  beds  {ibid.,  6  :  4),  and  soft  couches 
draped  with  Damascus  cloth  {ibid.,  3  : 12)  ;  the 
harp  and  the  viol  resounded  in  them  {ibid. , 

6  :  5) ;  and  their  owners  indulged  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  round  of  feasting  and  revelry.  As  Ewald 
says  :  “  The  comfortable  prosperity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  passed,  in  the  metropolis  of  Samaria  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  into  de¬ 
bauchery  and  excess,  and  then  again  into  such 
pampered  effeminacy  of  morals  that  the  austere  | 
old  Israel  could  hardly  be  recognized,  and  the 
prophets  could  not  pour  out  their  divine  wrath, 
or  the  moralists  their  ridicule,  abundantly  I 
enough.  The  clearest  sign  of  the  degradation 
of  public  morality  was  furnished  then,  as  at 
all  similar  times,  by  the  growing  effrontery 
of  women  and  the  decline  of  domestic  chas¬ 
tity  (Hos.  4  :  13  ;  Amos  2:7;  4  :  1-8  ;  8  :  13).  j 
Such  a  vehement  appetite  for  debauchery  and 
ostentation  created  an  equally  powerful  ten¬ 
dency  to  avarice  and  all  kinds  of  fraudulent 
oppression  of  the  most  defenceless  citizens  ; 
and  the  opportunities  for  these  perversions  of 
justice  increased  in  proportion  as  the  king 
came  to  be  regarded  simply  as  the  first  among 
a  number  of  similar  potentates  and  military 
chiefs  (Hos.  5:1;  Amos  3  :  9,  etc.).  And  now, 
too,  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  freer  inter¬ 
course  of  the  people  with  heathen  nations,  who 
had  either  been  conquered  or  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  commerce  and  art,  together  witli  the 
general  spread  of  looseness  and  intemperance  j 
of  life,  caused  an  extensive  introduction  of 
heathen  religions.  Thus  the  fair  promise  with 
which  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  opened  passed 
away,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  time  of  general 
corruption  and  depravity.  The  existing  dy¬ 
nasty  was  declared  to  lie  under  the  Divine 
displeasure,  and  was  threatened  with  speedy 
extinction  (Hos.  1:4;  Amos  7  :  9).  The  king¬ 
dom  itself  was  declared  to  be  approaching  its  ! 
dissolution  (Amos  3  : 12  ;  5  :  27  ;  7  : 17).  Assyria 
was  not  obscurely  indicated  as  the  world-power 
by  which  the  destruction  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  (Hos.  10  : 14).  A  sad  and  dismal  pros¬ 
pect  must  have  lain  before  the  aged  Jeroboam 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when,  denounced 
by  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  and  at  war  with 
one  of  them  (Amos  7  : 12),  he  must  have  felt 
that  his  dynasty  approached  its  term,  and  that 
even  his  kingdom’s  days  were  probably  num¬ 
bered.  At  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
or  more,  he  at  length  “  slept  with  his  fathers” 
(5  :  29),  having  reigned  longer,  and  probably 
having  lived  longer,  than  any  other  king  of 
Israel  ;  having  also  done  more  than  any  other 
king  to  increase  the  glory  and  raise  the  military 


prestige  of  his  kingdom,  but  having  greatly 
sapped  its  strength,  and  brought  it  into  a 
condition  which  would  naturally  make  it  an 
easy  prey  to  the  first  powerful  enemy  with 
which  it  should  be  brought  into  contact.  G.  II. 

23.  Forty  and  one  years.  Many  mod¬ 
erns  (Thenius,  Bahr,  and  others)  extend  the 
term  to  fifty-one  years.  Some  suppose  that 
Jeroboam  was  joint  king  with  his  father  in 
Amaziali’s  third  year,  sole  king  from  his 
fifteenth. 

25.  Jonali,  f.lie  son  of  Amtttaf  (cf. 

Jonah  1  : 1).  Jonah’s  date  is  determined  by  this 
passage.  He  was  contemporary  with  Hosea  and 
Amos,  and  earlier  than  Micah.  His  prophecy 
concerning  Jeroboam  is  probably  assigned  to 
the  early  part  of  that  king’s  reign. 

26.  For  the  Ford  saw  the  affliction 
of  Israel,  that  it  was  very  hitter 
(cf.  chap.  13  :  4,  23).  The  repetition  is  per¬ 
haps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  desire  of 
the  writer  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
so  great  a  deliverance  was  granted  to  Israel 
under  a  king  who  maintained  the  worship  of 
the  calves.  He  views  it  as  the  consequence  of 
God’s  infinite  compassion,  and  of  the  extreme 
bitterness  of  Israel’s  sufferings  under  the 
Syrians  (cf.  chap.  13  :  7  and  Amos  1  :  3). 

27.  God’s  decision  under  the  circumstances 
was  not,  as  it  well  might  have  been,  consider¬ 
ing  Israel’s  ill  desert,  to  blot  out  forthwith  the 
very  name  of  Israel  from  the  earth.  On  the 
contrary,  He  gave  the  nation  a  breathing-space, 
a  gleam  of  light,  a  second  summer  before  the 
winter  set  in — a  further  opportunity  of  repent¬ 
ing  and  turning  to  Him  with  all  their  hearts 
if  they  would  only  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  a 
chance  of  redeeming  the  past  and  re-establish¬ 
ing  themselves  in  His  favor.  He  might  well 
have  destroyed  them  at  this  time  if  He  had 
looked  only  to  considerations  of  justice,  if  in 
His  wrath  He  had  not  thought  upon  mercy. 

Hammond. - According  to  the  promises  of 

Deut.  32 : 36-43  (which  are  in  the  writer’s 
mind),  God  “  repented  Himself  for  His  serv¬ 
ants,”  and  was  “merciful  unto  His  land  and 
to  His  people  :”  He  did  not  send  a  prophet  to 
say  that  He  would  blot  out  the  name  of  Israel 
from  under  heaven  ;  but  on  the  contrary  sent 
two  to  announce  that  they  should  be  delivered 
from  their  present  enemies,  and  obtain  tri¬ 
umphs  over  them.  That  lie  would  blot 
out  the  name  of  Israel  from  under 
heaven.  This  is  again  a  Mosaic  phrase 
found  only  here  and  in  Deut.  9  :  14  ;  29  :  20. 

B.  C. - By  the  hand  of  Jeroboam, 

the  son  of  Joasli.  Joash  began  the  salva- 
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tion,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Jeroboam  to  com¬ 
plete  it.  He  was  the  true  “  saviour”  (chap. 
13  :  5),  the  true  accomplishes  ox  the  work,  for 
which  his  father  only  paved  the  way.  Thus 
one  Jeroboam  founded  the  kingdom  ;  another 
refounded  it,  restored  its  ancient  glories,  and 
gave  it  its  old  dimensions.  Hammond. 

29.  Zccliariali  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead.  By  Zechariah’s  accession  the 
promise  given  to  Jehu  (chap.  10  :  30),  that  his 
“  children  to  the  fourth  generation  should  sit 
on  the  throne  of  Israel,”  was  literally  fulfilled. 
No  other  royal  house  occupied  the  Israelitish 
throne  for  more  than  three  generations.  Ham¬ 
mond. 


With  this  period  a  new  stage  in  prophecy 
begins.  Hitherto  the  prophets  had  been  chiefly 
God-sent  teachers  and  messengers  to  their  con¬ 
temporaries — reproving,  warning,  guiding,  en¬ 
couraging.  Henceforth  the  prophetic  horizon 
enlarges.  Beyond  their  contemporaries  who 
were  hardened  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  their 
outlook  is  henceforth  on  the  great  hope  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  They  have  despaired  of 
the  present  ;  but  their  thought  is  of  the  future. 
They  have  despaired  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
and  of  Judah  ;  but  the  Divine  thought  of  prep¬ 
aration  that  underlay  it  comes  increasingly 
into  prominence  and  clearer  vision.  The  prom¬ 
ises  of  old  acquire  a  new  and  deeper  meaning  ; 
they  assume  shape  and  outlines  which  become 
ever  more  definite  as  the  daylight  grows.  It  is 
the  future,  with  Israel’s  Messiah-King  to  ride 
a  people  restored  and  converted,  and  an  end¬ 
less,  boundless  kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
peace  which  in  its  wide  embrace  includes,  rec¬ 
onciles,  and  unites  a  ransomed  world,  obedient 
to  the  Lord,  which  is  now  the  great  burden  of 
their  message,  and  the  joyous  assured  hope  of 
their  thoughts.  For  doomed  apostate  Israel 
after  the  flesh,  we  have  Israel  after  the  spirit, 
and  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  rises  the  new  :  a 
Jerusalem,  a  temple,  a  kingdom,  and  a  King 
fulfilling  the  ideal  of  which  the  earthly  had 
been  the  type. 

Without  attempting  any  detailed  account, 
the  prophets  of  that  period  and  the  contents 
of  their  writings  may  here  be  briefly  referred 
to.  The  earliest  of  them  was  probably  Joel, 
“  Jehovah  is  God” — a  Judean  whose  sphere  of 
labor  was  also  in  his  native  country.  His 
“prophecy”  consists  of  two  utterances  (1 :  2- 
2:18;  2  :  19-3  :  21),  couched  in  language  as 
pure  and  beautiful  as  the  sentiments  are  ele¬ 
vated.  From  the  allusions  to  contemporary 
events  (3  :  4-8,  19),  as  well  as  from  the  absence 


of  any  mention  of  Assyria,  we  infer  that  his 
ministry  was  in  the  time  of  Joash,  king  of 
Judah,  and  of  the  high-priest  Jehoiada,  with 
which  agree  his  temple-references,  which  in¬ 
dicate  a  time  of  religious  revival.  But  here 
also  we  mark  the  wider  Messianic  references 
in  chapters  2  and  3.  The  prophecies  of  Joel 
seem  already  referred  to  by  Amos,  “  the  bur¬ 
den-bearer”  (cf.  Amos  1:2;  9:13  with  Joel 
3  :  16,  18,  20).  Amos  himself  was  also  a 
Judean,  originally  a  “  lierdman  of  Tekoa” 
(Amos  1:1;  7  :  14).  But  his  ministry  was  in 
Israel,  and  during  Jeroboam’s  reign,  after  the 
accession  of  Uzziah  (Amos  1  : 1).  There  in 
Bethel,  where  the  false  worship  of  Israel  was 
combined  with  the  greatest  luxury  and  dissi¬ 
pation,  the  prophet  was  confronted  by  Ama- 
ziali,  its  chief  priest.  Although  apparently 
unsuccessful  in  his  accusations  of  political  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  prophet,  Amos  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  into  Judah  (Amos  7  : 10-13).  Here 
he  wrote  down  his  prophetic  utterances,  pref¬ 
acing  them  by  an  announcement  of  coming 
judgment  (Amos  1,  2)  through  a  nation,  evi- 
dently  that  very  Assyria  on  which  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Jeroboam  had  rested  (cf.  Amos  5  :  27  ; 

6  : 14).  Yet,  amid  all  his  denunciations,  Amos 
also  looked  forward  to  and  prophesied  of  the 
glorious  Messianic  kingdom  (Amos  9  : 11-15). 
A  third  prophet  of  that  period  was  Hosea, 
“  help” — the  Jeremiah  of  the  northern  king¬ 
dom,  as  he  has  been  aptly  designated.  From 
certain  allusions  in  his  book  we  infer  that 
he  had  been  a  native  of  the  northern  king¬ 
dom  (Hos.  1  :  3  ;  6  :  10  ;  cf.  7:8).  His  minis¬ 
try  was  probably  toward  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam,  and  extended  to  the  rising  of 
Shallum  and  of  Menahem  (cf.  Hos.  6:8; 

7  : 7).  His  prophecies  give  special  insight 
into  the  political  relations  and  dangers  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  and  into  the  utter  corrup¬ 
tion  of  all  classes.  Frequent,  too,  are  his 
references  to  Judah.  Yet  here  also  we  mark 
the  persistence  of  the  outlook  on  the  better 
Davidic  kingdom  (Hos.  3),  with  much  con¬ 
cerning  it  scattered  throughout  his  prophecies. 
Lastly,  as  yet  another  prophet  of  that  period, 
we  refer  to  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  a  native 
of  Gath-hepher,  in  the  tribal  possession  of 
Zebulun,  and  therefore  in  the  northern  part  of 
Israel.  Without  entering  on  the  critical  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  story  which  forms  the 
burden  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  a  deep  signifi¬ 
cance  surely  attaches  to  its  association  with  the 
prophet  contemporary  of  Jeroboam  II.  It  is 
not  only  that  it  points  to  a  preaching  of  re¬ 
pentance  ta  the  Gentiles  also,  and  to  their  in- 
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gathering  with  believing  Israel  into  the  family 
of  God,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  time  give 
it  a  special  meaning.  From  apostate,  morally 
sunken  Israel,  such  as  we  have  learned  to  know 
it  from  the  descriptions  of  the  prophets,  Jonah, 
the  very  messenger  who  had  announced  com¬ 
ing  deliverance  to  Jeroboam,  turns  by  Divine 
commission  to  the  Gentiles,  to  that  great  world- 
empire  which  was  representative  of  them. 
And  from  this  comes  to  us  a  fresh  and  deeper 
meaning  in  regard  to  the  application  of  this  his¬ 


tory  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  12  :  89-41  ;  16:4; 
Luke  11  :  29-32).  It  had  been  “  a  wicked  and 
adulterous  generation”  of  old  that  had  heard 
the  prophecy  of  Jonah,  and  understood  not  the 
sign  ;  nor  was  other  sign  to  be  given  to  it.  So 
would  it  be  to  those  who  heard  and  saw  the 
Christ,  yet  craved  after  other  “  sign”  suited  to 
their  unbelief.  None  other  than  the  sign  of 
Jonah  would  be  theirs,  yet  even  this,  “  a  sign” 
sufficient  in  itself,  a  sign  also  not  only  of  judg¬ 
ment,  but  of  wider  mercy  (Matt.  12  :  41).  A.  E. 


Section  27. 

REIGNS  OF  ZECHARIAH,  SHALLUM,  MENAHEM,  AND  PEKAHIAH. 

Reign  of  Zechariah,  88 th  Year  of  Uzziah,  Six  Months.  Reign  of  Shallum,  39 th  Year  of  Uzziah, 
One  Month.  Reign  of  Menahem,  ‘SQth  to  50 th  Year  of  Uzziah ,  Ten  Years.  Reign  of  Pekahiah , 
50 th  and  5Ls£  Years  of  Uzziah ,  Two  Years. 

2  Kings  15  :  8-26. 

8  In  the  thirty  and  eighth  year  of  Azariali  king  of  Judah  did  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeroboam 

9  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria  six  months.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  as  his  fathers  had  done  :  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 

10  Nebat,  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin.  And  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh  conspired  against 

11  him,  and  smote  him  before  the  people,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  Now  the 
rest  of  the  acts  of  Zechariah,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 

12  kings  of  Israel.  This  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  unto  Jehu,  saying.  Thy 
sons  to  the  fourth  generation  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Israel.  And  so  it  came  to  pass. 

13  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh  began  to  reign  in  the  nine  and  thirtieth  year  of  Uzziah  king  of 

14  Judah  ;  and  he  reigned  the  space  of  a  month  in  Samaria.  And  Menahem  the  son  of  Gadi 
went  up  from  Tirzah,  and  came  to  Samaria,  and  smote  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh  in 

15  Samaria,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Shallum,  and 
his  conspiracy  which  he  made,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 

16  kings  of  Israel.  Then  Menahem  smote  Tiphsah,  and  all  that  were  therein,  and  the  borders 
thereof,  from  Tirzah  :  because  they  opened  not  to  him,  therefore  he  smote  it  ;  and  all  the 
women  therein  that  were  with  child  he  ripped  up. 

17  In  the  nine  and  thirtieth  year  of  Azariali  king  of  Judah  began  Menahem  the  son  of  Gadi 

18  to  reign  over  Israel,  and  reigned  ten  years  in  Samaria.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  :  he  departed  not  all  his  days  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 

19  Nebat,  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin.  There  came  against  the  land  Pul  the  king  of 
Ass}rria  ;  and  Menahem  gave  Pul  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  that  his  hand  might  be  with 

20  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  hand.  And  Menahem  exacted  the  money  of  Israel,  even 
of  all  the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each  man  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  to  give  to  the  king  of 

21  Assyria.  So  .  the  king  of  Assyria  turned  back,  and  stayed  not  there  in  the  land.  Now  the 
rest  of  the  acts  of  Menahem,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 

22  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  And  Menahem  slept  with  his  fathers  ;  and  Pekahiah  his 
son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

23  In  the  fiftieth  year  of  Azariali  king  of  Judah  Pekahiah  the  son  of  Menahem  began  to 

24  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  and  reigned  two  years.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  :  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  wherewith 
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25  he  made  Israel  to  sin.  And  Pekali  the  son  of  Remaliali,  his  captain,  conspired  against  him, 
and  smote  him  in  Samaria,  in  the  castle  of  the  king’s  house,  with  Argob  and  Arieh  ;  and 
with  him  were  fifty  men  of  the  Gileadites  :  and  he  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead. 

26  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Pekahiah,  and  all  that  he  did,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the 
book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 


Jeroboam  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Zechariah.  This  was  the  fourth  generation  of 
the  house  of  Jehu,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
reigned  only  six  months.  From  this  time  Israel 
went  rapidly  to  its  ruin.  The  height  of  pros¬ 
perity  reached  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  was 
but  the  last  flicker  of  the  light  before  final  ex¬ 
tinction.  A  little  over  thirty  years  after  Jero¬ 
boam’s  death — forty  at  most — the  words  of  the 
prophets  were  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  destroyed,  and  its  people  carried 
away  by  the  Assyrian.  J.  O. - In  the  thir¬ 

teen  or  fourteen  years  between  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  II.  and  that  of  Uzziah,  the  northern 
kingdom  saw  no  less  than  four  kings,  of  whom 
each  was  removed  by  violence.  In  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  Uzziah,  Jeroboam  II.  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Zechariah,  the  fourth  and 
last  monarch  of  the  line  of  Jehu.  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  here  specially  marks  the  fulfilment  of 
Divine  prediction  (2  K.  10  :  30),  in  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  dynasty  “  unto  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion.”  Of  his  brief  reign,  which  lasted  only 
six  months,  we  read  that  it  was  characterized 
by  continuance  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam.  A 
conspiracy  by  one  Shall  um,  not  otherwise 
known,  issued,  not  in  the  private  assassination 
but  in  the  public  murder  of  the  king.  So  ter¬ 
ribly  had  all  bonds  of  society  been  loosened. 
The  regicide  occupied  the  throne  for  only  one 
month.  Menahem,  whom  Josephus  describes 
as  the  general  of  Zechariah,  advanced  against 
Shallum  from  Tirzali,  the  ancient  royal  resi¬ 
dence,  and  slew  the  usurper.  The  assumption 
of  the  crown  by  Menahem  seems  to  have  met 
some  resistance.  At  any  rate,  we  read  of  an 
expedition  of  Menahem  against  a  place  called 
Tiphsah(“  a  ford”),  which  had  refused  to  open 
its  gates  to  him.  The  town  and  its  surround¬ 
ing  district  were  taken,  and  Menahem  took 
horrible  vengeance  on  the  population.  The 
reign  of  Menahem,  which,  as  regards  religion, 
resembled  that  of  his  predecessors,  lasted  ten 
years.  But  it  may  truly  be  characterized  as 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  with  it  com¬ 
menced  the  acknowledged  dependence  of  the 
northern  kingdom  upon  Assyria,  of  which  the 
ultimate  outcome  was  the  fall  of  Samaria  and 
the  deportation  of  Israel  into  the  land  of  the 
conqueror.  Leaving  aside  questions  of  chro¬ 
nology,  the  Assyrian  monuments  enable  us 


more  clearly  to  understand  the  biblical  account 
of  the  relations  between  Menahem  and  his  east¬ 
ern  suzerain  (verses  19,  20).  Thus  we  learn 
that  after  a  period  of  decadence  which  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  independent  progress  of  Jeroboam 
II.,  perhaps  even  for  the  occupation  of  Tiphsali 
by  Menahem,  a  military  adventurer  of  the 
name  of  Pul,  apparently  sprung  from  the  lower 
orders,  seized  the  crown  of  Assyria  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Tiglatli-pileser  II.  The 
first  monarch  of  that  name,  five  centuries 
earlier,  had  founded  the  power  of  Assyria, 
which  was  now  to  be  re-established.  In  the 
very  year  of  his  accession  he  vanquished  and 
impaled  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  henceforth 
himself  assumed  that  title.  Two  years  later  he 
turned  his  armies  to  the  west,  and  after  a  siege 
of  three  years  took  the  Syrian  city  Arpad, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hamath,  and  not  far 
from  Damascus  (cf.  Isa.  10  :  9  ;  36  : 19  ;  2  K. 
18  :  34  ;  Jer.  49  :  23).  Without  following  his 
further  military  expeditions,  it  may  suffice  to 
state  that  three  years  later  (in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign),  he  is  described  on  the  monuments 
as  receiving  the  tribute  of  Menahem  of  Israel 
among  those  of  other  vassal  kings.  The  shat¬ 
tering  of  the  power  of  the  Syrian  confederacy 
and  the  occupation  of  Hamath  fully  explain 
the  biblical  notice  of  the  advance  of  Pul  or 
Tiglatli-pileser  II.  into  the  northern  kingdom. 
His  progress  was  for  the  time  arrested  by  the 
submission  of  Menahem,  and  his  payment  of 
an  annual  tribute  of  one  thousand  talents  of  sil¬ 
ver,  or  about  £375,000,  which  the  king  of  Israel 
levied  by  a  tax  of  fifty  shekels,  or  about  £6  5s., 
on  all  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  his  realm. 
This  would  imply  that  there  were  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  contributors  to  this  tax — a  large  figure — 
indicating  at  the  same  time  the  wide  prosperity 
of  the  country  and  the  extent  of  the  burden 
which  the  tribute  must  have  laid  on  the  people. 
On  these  hard  conditions  Menahem  was  “  con¬ 
firmed”  in  “  the  kingdom”  by  the  Assyrian 
conqueror.  A.  E. 

8-12.  Reign  of  Zechariah  over  Israel.  Fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  Promise  made  to  Jehu.  The  writer 
has  nothing  to  record  of  Zechariah  but  his  mur¬ 
der  by  Shallum  after  a  reign  of  six  months. 
Verses  8,  9  and  11  contain  the  usual  formula. 
Verse  10  gives  the  only  event  that  needed 
record.  Verse  12  recalls  to  the  reader  s  attcn- 
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tion  a  previous  passage  in  which  a  prophecy 
had  been  mentioned,  whereof  Zechariah’s  reign 
was  the  fulfilment.  Hammond. 

10.  Before  the  people.  Rather  “be¬ 
fore  people .”  Openly  and  publicly,  that  is, 
as  Jehu,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  had  slain 
his  own  predecessor  Joram  (2  K.  9  :  24).  The 
slaughter  of  Zechariah  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  Amos,  that  “  God  would  rise  against  the 
house  of  Jeroboam  with  the  sword”  (Amos 
7  :  9),  and  also  that  of  IJosea,  that  Jehovah 
would  “  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the 
house  of  Jehu”  (Hos.  1  :  4). 

12.  Tliis  was  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
This  loss  of  the  kingdom  in  the  person  of  his 
fourth  descendant  was  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  prediction  of  a  prophet,  probably 
Elisha,  to  Jehu,  that  his  children  should  keep 
the  throne  until  the  fourth  generation.  B.  C. 

- And  so  it  eame  to  pass.  The  house 

of  Jehu  ceased  to  reign  in  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  descendants  of  its  founder.  In 
breaking  off  from  the  divinely  chosen  house  of 
David,  and  choosing  to  themselves  a  king,  the 
Israelites  had  sown  the  seeds  of  instability  in 
their  state  and  put  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
any  ambitious  pretender.  Five  dynasties  had 
already  borne  rule  in  the  two  hundred  years 
that  the  kingdom  had  lasted  ;  four  more  were 
about  to  hold  the  throne  in  the  remaining  fifty 
years  of  its  existence.  “  Unstable  as  water, 
thou  shalt  not  excel,”  though  said  of  Reuben 
only,  fairly  expressed  the  character  of  the  en¬ 
tire  kingdom,  with  which  Reuben  cast  in  its 
lot  at  the  time  of  the  separation. 

13-15.  Short  and  Unimportant  Reign  of 
Shallum.  Three  verses  suffice  for  the  reign  of 
Shallum,  the  son  of  Jabesh,  who  held  the  throne 
for  only  thirty  days.  Hearing  of  his  con¬ 
spiracy,  Menahem,  the  son  of  Gadi — “  the  gen¬ 
eral,  ’  as  J osephus  calls  him — marched  from 
Tirzali  to  Samaria,  got  Shallum  into  his  power, 
and  put  him  to  death  (verse  14).  The  writer 
concludes  with  the  usual  formula.  Ham¬ 
mond. 

17-22.  Reign  of  Menahem,  Ten  Years. 

19.  Pul,  Hie  king  of  Assyria.  This  is 
the  first  distinct  mention  which  we  find  in 
Scripture  of  Assyria  as  an  aggressive  power. 
From  the  native  monuments  we  learn  that  she 
had  been  now  for  above  a  century  pushing  her 
conquests  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  seeking 
to  reduce  under  her  dominion  the  entire  tract 
between  that  river  and  Egypt.  One  great  mon¬ 
arch  had  conquered  Northern  Syria,  and  forced 
Phoenicia  to  pay  him  tribute  ;  another,  his  son 


(Shalmaneser  II.),  had  invaded  Southern  Syria, 
reduced  Hamath,  ravaged  the  territory  of 
Damascus,  and  received  tribute  from  Jehu  ;  a 
third,  the  grandson  of  this  last,  had  taken 
Damascus  itself,  and  claimed  authority,  not 
only  over  Phoenicia  and  Samaria,  but  over 
Philistia  and  Edom.  It  is  even  doubtful 
whether  Judea  had  not  acknowledged  Assyrian 
suzerainty,  and  consented  that  her  monarchs 
should  receive  their  investiture  from  the  hands 
of  the  Ninevite  king.  But  hitherto  there  had 
been  no  hostile  invasion  of  Jewish  or  Israelite 
soil  by  an  Assyrian  army  ;  and  so  the  sacred 
historian,  to  whom  we  may  ascribe  the  natural 
feelings  of  a  patriot,  had  allowed  himself  to 
maintain  silence  with  respect  to  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  this  hated  and  dreaded  power.  At 
length,  however,  an  actual  invasion  took  place 
— Pul  “  came  against  the  land” — and  it  would 
have  been  no  longer  honest  to  maintain  silence. 
The  Assyrians  are  therefore  now  at  last  for¬ 
mally  introduced  into  the  history.  B.  C. - - 

The  monarch  who  inaugurated  the  most  brill¬ 
iant  period  of  Assyria’s  history  bore  the  two 
names  of  Tiglath-pileser  and  Pul.  Proper¬ 
ly,  Tiglath-pileser  (Tiglathi-palzira)  was  the 
throne-name  which  he  bore  in  Assyria,  as 
monarch  of  that  country,  and  Pul  (Pulu)  was 
the  throne-name  which  he  bore  in  Babylonia, 
as  king  of  Babylon.  The  double  nomenclature 
was  not  readily  understood  by  foreigners.  We 
are  indebted  for  the  identification  to  a  cuneiform 
document.  G.  R. 

23-26.  Short  Reign  of  Pekahiah.  The  short 
reign  of  Pekahiah  was  wholly  undistinguished. 
He  held  the  throne  for  two  years  only,  or  per¬ 
haps  for  parts  of  two  years,  and  performed  no 
action  that  any  historian  has  thought  worthy 
of  record.  Our  author  has  nothing  to  relate  of 
him  but  the  circumstances  of  his  death  (verse 
25),  wherewith  he  combines  the  usual  formulae 
(verses  23,  24,  26).  Hammond. 

Of  Pekahiah,  the  son  of  Menahem,  nothing 
is  recorded  except  that  he  maintained  the  calf 
worship,  like  his  predecessors,  doing  “  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  by  not 
departing  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin”  (verse  24),  and 
that  he  was  barbarously  murdered  by  one  of 
his  captains — Pekah,  the  son  of  Remaliah. 
The  scene  of  his  slaughter  was  the  royal  palace 
in  Samaria,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Pekah 
at  the  bead  of  a  band  of  fifty  Gileadite  des¬ 
peradoes,  who  slew  him  in  his  harem,  with  the 
two  attendants  who  alone  were  faithful  to  him, 
Argob  and  Arieh.  G.  R. 
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Section  28. 


REIGNS  OF  PEKAH  AND  HOSHEA. 


2  Kings  15  :  27-31  ;  17  : 1-5. 

15  :  27  In  the  two  and  fiftieth  year  of  Azariali  king  of  Judah  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah 

28  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  and  reigned  twenty  years.  And  he  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  :  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 

29  Nebat,  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin.  In  the  days  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel  came  Tiglath- 
pileser  king  of  Assyria,  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maacah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and 
Hazoi,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali  ;  and  he  carried  them  captive  to 

30  Assyria.  And  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah  made  a  conspiracy  against  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah, 

and  smote  him,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Jotliam  the 

31  son  of  Uzziah.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Pekah,  and  all  that  he  did,  behold,  they  are 

written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

17:1  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah  began  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah  to  reign 

2  in  Samaria  over  Israel,  and  reigned  nine  years.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight 

3  of  the  Lord,  yet  not  as  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him.  Against  him  came  up 
Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  ;  and  Hoshea  became  his  servant,  and  brought  him  presents. 

4  And  the  king  of  Assyria  found  conspiracy  in  Hoshea  ;  for  he  had  sent  messengers  to  So 

king  of  Egypt,  and  offered  no  present  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  as  he  had  done  year  by  year  : 

5  therefore  the  king  of  Assyria  shut  him  up,  and  bound  him  in  prison.  Then  the  king  of 

Assyria  came  up  throughout  all  the  land,  and  went  up  to  Samaria,  and  besieged  it  three 
years. 

The  brief  text  above,  from  2  Kings,  must  be  supplemented  from  2  Chron.  28  :  5-15  and  Isa. 

7  :  1-9  ;  8  :  1-8  ;  and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  B. 


Reign  of  Pekaii,  Twenty  Years. 

51st  of  (Jzziali  to  20tli  of  Jotliam. 

2  Kings  15  :  27-31. 

The  short  reign — two  years — of  Pekahiah, 
son  and  successor  of  Menahem,  ended  with  con¬ 
spiracy  and  his  violent  death  ;  one  Pekah,  son 
of  Remaliah,  a  captain  of  his,  being  the  suc¬ 
cessful  usurper.  During  his  reign  of  twenty 
years — religiously  like  his  predecessors,  doing 
only  evil — Tiglath-pileser  came  up  against  him, 
dismembering  his  kingdom  by  wresting  from 
it  the  region  of  Naphtali,  including  several  im¬ 
portant  cities  (mentioned  in  verse  29).  This 
Pekah  became  prominent,  associated  with  Re- 
zin,  king  of  Syria,  in  wars  with  Ahaz,  king 
of  Judah,  with  various  success  ;  besieging  Je¬ 
rusalem  unsuccessfully  (2  K.  16  :  5),  but  smit¬ 
ing  the  army  of  Ahaz  with  immense  slaughter 
(according  to  2  Chron.  28  :  5-8).  To  these  events 
we  refer  more  in  detail  in  tracing  the  history 
of  Judah.  H.  C. 

The  coming  ruin  was  hastened  by  Pekah, 
who,  after  slaying  Pekahiah  the  son  of  Men¬ 
ahem,  ascended  the  throne  b.c.  759.  He  allied 
himself  with  the  Damascene  kingdom,  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  Israel,  against  Judah, 
probably  with  the  hope  of  strengthening  him¬ 


self  by  the  overthrow  of  Judah  and  the  de¬ 
thronement  of  the  house  of  David,  against  the 
encroaching  power  of  Assyria.  The  ancient 
hatred  of  Ephraim  toward  Judah,  which  had 
so  frequently  during  the  last  two  centuries  led 
to  sanguinary  conflicts,  was  now  once  more  to 
burst  forth  with  fury,  and  to  hasten  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Ephraim.  The  Assyrian  monarch 
Tiglath-pileser,  whose  assistance  had  been  in¬ 
voked  by  Ahaz,  having  first  executed  against 
Damascus  the  judgment  predicted  by  Amos 
(chap.  1  :  3  sqq.),  took  the  provinces  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  northern  portions  of  those  west 
of  this  river  (Galilee),  and  carried  away  the 
tribes  inhabiting  these  regions  into  the  interior 
of  Asia,  about  740  b.c.  This  was  the  second 
stage  of  the  judgment.  Isaiah  (9  :  9)  describes  the 
people  of  Samaria,  however,  as  receiving  all 
such  Divine  corrections  with  arrogance  and 
presumption,  and  comforting  themselves  with 
wicked  hopes  of  better  times.  O. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Menahem  Israel  re¬ 
mained  tributary  to  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrian 
king  did  not  again  turn  his  arms  against  the 
west.  After  the  death  of  Menahem  and  the 
murder  of  his  son  Pekahiah,  however,  important 
changes  took  place.  The  usurper,  Pekah,  in 
alliance  with  Rezin  of  Damascus,  attacked 
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Judali  with  the  intention  of  overthrowing  the 
dynasty  of  David  and  placing  on  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem  a  vassal  king  whose  father’s 
name,  Tabeel,  shows  that  he  must  have  been  a 
Syrian.  Jotham,  the  Jewish  king,  died  shortly 
after  the  war  began,  and  the  youth  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  son  and  successor  Aliaz  laid  Judah 
open  to  its  antagonists,  who  were  further  aided 
by  a  disaffected  party  within  the  capital  itself 
(Isa.  8  :  6).  In  his  extremity,  therefore,  Ahaz 
appealed  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who  was 
already  seeking  an  excuse  for  crushing  Damas¬ 
cus,  and  reducing  the  Jewish  kingdom,  with 
its  important  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  vassalage.  In  b.c.  734,  accordingly, 
Tiglath-pileser  marched  into  Syria.  Rezin  was 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  his  chariots  broken 
in  pieces,  his  captains  captured  and  impaled, 
while  he  himself  escaped  to  Damascus,  where 
he  was  closely  besieged  by  the  enemy.  The 
territory  of  Damascus  was  now  devastated  with 
fire  and  sword,  its  sixteen  districts  were  “  over¬ 
whelmed  as  with  a  flood,”  and  the  beautiful 
gardens  by  which  the  capital  was  surrounded 
were  destroyed,  every  tree  being  cut  down  for 
use  in  the  siege.  The  city  itself,  however, 
proved  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault  ;  so, 
leaving  a  sufficient  force  before  it  to  reduce  it 
by  famine,  Tiglath-pileser  proceeded  against 
the  late  allies  of  the  Syrian  king.  Israel  was 
the  first  to  be  attacked.  The  north  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  overrun,  and  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jor¬ 
dan  carried  into  captivity.  Gilead  and  Abel- 
betli-maachah  are  mentioned  by  name  as  among 
the  towns  that  were  taken  and  sacked.  The 
Assyrians  then  fell  upon  Ammon  and  Moab, 
which  had  aided  Israel  and  Syria  in  the  attack 
on  Judah,  and  next  made  their  way  along  the 
sea-coast  into  the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
who  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  late  war 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  king. 
Their  leader,  Khanun  or  Hanno  of  Gaza,  fled 
into  Egypt  ;  but  Gaza  itself  was  captured  and 
laid  under  tribute,  its  gods  carried  away,  and 
an  image  of  the  Assyrian  king  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon.  Ekron  and  Ashdod  were 
also  punished,  and  Metinti  of  Ashkelon  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  order  to  escape  the  vengeance 
of  the  conqueror.  Now  that  all  fear  of  danger 
in  the  south  had  been  removed,  Tiglath-pileser 
marched  back  into  the  northern  kingdom  and 
took  Samaria.  Sayce. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  separation 
of  the  brother-nations,  the  northern  kingdom 
had  entered  into  a  formal  league  against  Judah 
with  a  heathen  nation,  and  that  its  hereditary 
foe,  Syria.  And  the  significance  of  this  fact 


deepens  as  we  remember  that  the  final  object 
was  not  merely  to  conquer  Judah,  but  to  de¬ 
throne  the  house  of  David,  and  substitute  for  it 
a  Syrian,  presumably  a  heathen  ruler.  So  for¬ 
getful  had  Israel  become  of  its  great  hope,  and 
of  the  very  meaning  of  its  national  existence. 
For  the  first  time  also,  at  least  in  the  biblical 
record,  does  the  Assyrian  power  now  appear 
on  the  scene  of  Palestine,  first  to  be  bought  off 
by  Menahem  (2  K.  15  : 19,  20)  ;  then  to  be  in¬ 
voked  by  Ahaz,  with  the  result  of  rendering 
Judah  tributary,  and  finally  of  overthrowing 
Israel.  The  continuance  of  the  northern  king¬ 
dom  was  now  only  a  question  of  time, and  the  ex¬ 
ile  of  Israel  had  actually  begun.  Judah  had  be¬ 
come  dependent  on  Assyria,  and  henceforth 
was  only  able  fitfully  and  for  brief  periods  to 
shake  off  its  yoke,  till  it  finally  shared  the  fate 
of  its  sister-kingdom.  Lastly,  Syria  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  independent  power,  and  became  a 
province  of  Assyria. 

But  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
every  movement  is  also  a  step  toward  the  great 
goal,  and  all  judgment  becomes  larger  mercy. 
So  was  it  on  this  occasion  also.  Henceforth  the 
whole  historical  scene  was  changed.  The 
prophetic  horizon  had  enlarged.  The  falling 
away  of  Israel  had  become  already  initially  the 
life  of  the  world.  The  fullest  predictions  of 
the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah  and  of  His 
universal  kingdom  date  from  this  period.  Even 
the  new  relations  of  Israel  formed  the  basis  for 
wider  conceptions  and  spiritual  progression. 
Those  petty  wars  with  Syria,  Edom,  Moab, 
Ammon,  and  Philistia,  which  had  filled  the  pre¬ 
vious  history,  now  ceased  to  be  factors  in  it, 
and  Israel  found  itself  face  to  face  with  the 
great  world-power.  This  contact  gave  new 
form  and  shape  to  the  idea  of  a  universal  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  wide  as  the  world,  which  had 
hitherto  only  been  presented  in  dim  outline, 
and  of  which  only  the  germ  had  existed  in  the 
religious  consciousness  of  the  people.  Thus  in 
every  respect  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era — an  era  of  judgment  indeed,  but  also  of 
larger  mercy  ;  an  era  of  new  development  in 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  a  type  also 
of  the  final  hardening  of  Israel  in  the  rejection 
of  their  Messiah,  and  of  the  opening  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.  A.  E. 

Reign  of  Hoshea,  Nine  Years. 

13th  of  Aliaz  to  6tli  of  Hezekiali. 

2  Kings  17  : 1-5. 

2.  Rut  not  as  tlie  kings  of  Israel. 

For,  whereas  the  kings  of  Israel  had  hitherto 
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maintained  guards  upon  their  frontiers,  to  hin¬ 
der  their  subjects  from  going  up  to  worship  at 
Jerusalem,  Hosheagave  them  all  free  liberty  to 
worship  there,  and  probably  encouraged  them 
in  demolishing  the  high  places  (2  Chron.  30, 
31).  On  this  account  he  has,  as  to  religion,  the 
best  character  given  him  in  Scripture  of  all  that 
reigned  before  him  over  Israel  after  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  ;  for,  although  he  was  by  no 
means  perfect  in  the  true  worship  of  God,  yet 
his  ways  were  less  offensive  than  the  ways  of 
any  who  had  preceded  him  in  that  kingdom. 

Prideaux. - Hoshea’s  general  attitude  toward 

Jehovah  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  former 
kings  of  Israel.  He  maintained  the  calf  wor¬ 
ship,  leaned  upon  “  arms  of  flesh,”  and  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  teaching  of  the  prophets — e.g., 
Hosea  and  Micah,  who  addressed  their  warn¬ 
ings  to  him.  But  he  was  not  guilty  of  any 
special  wickedness — he  set  up  no  new  idolatry  ; 
he  seems  to  have  allowed  his  subjects,  if  they 
pleased,  to  attend  the  festival  worship  at 
Jerusalem. 

4.  He  had  sent  messengers  to  So, 
king  of  Egypt.  We  learn  from  the  prophet 
Ilosea  that  the  expediency  of  calling  in  Egypt 
as  a  counterpoise  to  Assyria  had  long  been  in 
the  thoughts  of  those  wdio  directed  the  policy  of 
the  Israelite  State  (see  Hos.  7  : 11  ;  12:1,  etc.). 
Now  at  last  the  plunge  was  taken.  An  Ethi¬ 
opian  dynasty  of  some  strength  and  vigor  had 
possession  of  Egypt,  and  held  its  court  dur¬ 
ing  some  part  of  the  year  at  Memphis  (Hos. 
9  :  6).  The  king  who  occupied  the  throne  was 
called  Shabak.  Hammond. 

The  Ethiopian  king  Shabaka,  or  Sabako,  is 
the  So  of  the  Old  Testament,  whom  Hoshea  had 
bribed  to  help  him  against  the  Assyrian  mon¬ 
arch.  But  before  that  help  could  be  sent  the 
Assyrian  had  descended  on  his  rebellious  vas¬ 
sal,  whom  he  dethroned  and  imprisoned.  Now, 
as  ever,  the  Egyptian  had  proved  to  be  a 
‘‘bruised  reed”  to  those  who  trusted  in  him. 
Sabako,  in  fact,  was  too  much  engaged  in  con¬ 
solidating  his  power  in  Egypt  to  think  of 
foreign  conquests.  Sayce. 

5.  Went  up  to  Samaria,  and  be¬ 
sieged  it  three  years.  From  some  time 
in  Hoshea’s  seventh  year  to  some  time  in  his 
ninth.  According  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  reck¬ 
oning,  parts  of  years  are  counted  as  years  ;  and 
thus  the  siege  need  not  have  lasted  much  over 
a  year,  though  it  may  have  been  extended  to 
nearly  three  years.  In  either  case,  there  was 
ample  time  for  Shabak  to  have  brought  up  his 
forces,  had  he  been  so  minded  ;  and  his  failure 
to  do  so,  or  in  any  way  to  succor  his  ally, 


showed  how  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on 
Egyptian  promises  (cf.  chap.  18  :  21).  Ham¬ 
mond. - From  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  of  Heze- 

kiah,  and  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  of 
Hoshea  (2  K.  18  :  9,  10)  ;  two  years,  therefore, 
according  to  our  reckoning,  but  three,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  inclusive  reckoning  of  the  Hebrews. 
This  was  a  long  time  for  so  small  a  place  to  re¬ 
sist  the  Assyrians  ;  but  Samaria  was  favorably 
situated  on  a  steep  isolated  hill,  and  was  no 
doubt  defended  with  desperation.  B.  C. 

Hoshea’s  revolt  from  Shalmaneser  seems  to 
have  been  no  less  an  act  of  patriotism  than 
Hezekiah’s,  though  not  prompted  by  such 
purely  religious  motives.  Hoshea  was,  in  fact, 
the  best  king  in  the  whole  line  from  Jeroboam. 
Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  that  the  final 
catastrophe  came  in  his  reign.  Speaking 
humanly,  the  State  was  past  redemption  ;  the 
utter  corruption  and  impenitence  of  the  people 
are  attested  by  the  denunciations  of  Hosea,  and 
confirmed  by  their  scornful  rejection  of  Heze¬ 
kiah’s  call  to  repentance  and  union.  Even  the 
king  was  only  some  shades  better  than  his  pred¬ 
ecessors,  and  it  was  no  partial  reform  that 
could  save  and  renew  the  State.  Viewing  the 
case  from  the  higher  ground  taken  throughout 
the  Scripture  history — the  inseparable  connec¬ 
tion  between  national  prosperity  or  adversity 
and  religious  obedience  or  rebellion — we  cannot 
say  that  it  was  too  late  for  Israel  to  be  saved  ; 
as  Nineveh  was,  when  her  people  repented  at 
the  preaching  of  Jonah.  They  had  only  forty 
days  of  grace  ;  Hoshea  and  his  people  had 
three  years  ;  let  us  now  see  how  they  used 
them.  In  the  third  year  of  Hoshea  (b.c.  726) 
Shalmaneser,  who  had  succeeded  Tiglath- 
pileser,  in  b.c.  730  marched  against  Hoshea  to 
enforce  payment  of  the  tribute,  the  refusal  of 
which,  in  the  very  year  of  Hezekiah’s  accession, 
is  perhaps  another  proof  of  a  common  feeling. 
Hoshea  submitted  and  became  tributary  to 
Assyria.  His  second  revolt  is  morally  justified 
by  patriotism  ;  and  even  politically,  the  favor¬ 
ite  test  of  success  might  not  have  been  want¬ 
ing,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Ilezekiah.  But, 
in  the  religious  point  of  view,  it  was  an  utter 
wrong  and  failure.  Had  Hoshea  made  common 
cause  with  Hezekiah,  and  thrown  himself  on 
the  protection  of  Jehovah,  we  have  a  right  to 
believe  that  the  times  of  David  might  have  re¬ 
turned.  But  Hoshea  took  the  very  course  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  law  of  Moses — reliance  upon 
Egypt.  The  long  contest  had  begun  between 
the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia  for 
the  frontier  province  of  Palestine,  and  both  had 
their  partisans  at  the  court  of  Samaria.  The 
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king  of  Egypt,  who  is  called  So  in  the  Scripture 
narrative,  was  either  Shebek  I. ,  the  Sabaco  of 
Herodotus,  or  his  son  Shebek  II.,  the  Sevechus 
of  Manetho.  He  belonged  to  the  warlike 
twenty-fifth  (Ethiopian)  dynasty,  who  opposed 
the  progress  of  Assyria  with  all  their  force. 
Hosliea  formed  a  secret  league  with  him,  and 
withheld  the  accustomed  tribute  from  Shal¬ 
maneser  ;  who,  informed  of  the  conspiracy, 
seized  the  king  of  Israel  and  shut  him  up  in 
prison,  where  he  was  bound  with  fetters  and 
treated  with  cruel  indignity.  His  sudden  de¬ 
struction  is  compared  by  the  prophet  Hosea  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  foam  upon  the  water. 
The  imprisonment  of  Hoshea  clearly  preceded 
the  siege  of  Samaria  :  it  may  be  that  he  was 
seized  on  a  visit  to  Nineveh  for  the  purpose 
of  excusing  his  conduct.  Shalmaneser  then 
marched  against  Israel  ;  and  after  overrunning 
the  country,  laid  siege  to  Samaria  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Hoshea,  the  fourth  of  Hezekiah  (b.c. 
723).  Then  followed  one  of  those  memorable 
defences,  the  despairing  efforts  of  dying  na¬ 
tions.  We  have  no  details  of  the  siege  ;  but 
Isaiah  gives  a  glowing  description  of  the  mighty 
instrument  of  Jehovah  smiting  like  a  hailstorm 
the  glorious  beauty  of  the  city,  which  towered 
on  its  hill  like  a  crown  of  pride,  the  head  of 
the  fat  valleys  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim. 
Its  strong  position  enabled  the  city  to  hold  out 
for  three  years,  during  which  we  learn  from  the 
Assyrian  monuments  that  Shalmaneser  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sargon,  a  change  not 
noticed  in  the  Scripture  narrative,  which,  after 
the  first  mention  of  Shalmaneser,  only  speaks  of 
the  “  king  of  Assyria.”  The  city  was  taken  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea,  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah 
Sargon  himself  records  the  capture  of  Samaria 
in  the  following  terms  ;  “  Samaria  I  looked  at, 


I  captured  ;  27,280  men  who  dwelt  in  it  I  carried 
away.”  According  to  the  Scripture  narrative, 
he  “carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and 
placed  them  in  Halah  and  in  Habor  by  the 
river  of  Gozan  and  the  cities  of  the  Medes.  ” 
This  deportation  of  the  people  extended  to 
Samaria  and  its  dependent  towns,  a  region 
small  in  comparison  to  the  original  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes.  The  region  east  of  Jordan  had 
already  been  so  treated  by  Tiglath-pileser,  who 
had  also  carried  away  the  northern  tribes,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent ;  for  a  remnant  were 
left,  who  form  the  nucleus  of  the  mixed  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  later  Galilee.  The  cities  in  the 
south  of  Ephraim,  which  had  been  attached  to 
Judah  by  conquest,  or  by  the  bond  of  religion 
under  Hezekiah,  probably  shared  the  fortunes 
of  the  southern  kingdom.  P.  S. 


The  predictions  of  Amos  and  Hosea  assigning 
the  causes  of  the  captivity  of  Israel  convey  in 
substance  the  great  and  comprehensive  truths 
respecting  God’s  dealing  with  man.  As  He 
deals  with  His  own  chosen  people,  so  will  He 
deal  with  men.  The  history  of  Israel  is  a  his¬ 
tory  and  illustration  of  the  spirit  and  principles 
and  methods  of  God’s  government  on  the  earth. 
What  God  is,  and  what  God  will  do  in  every 
juncture  of  human  interests  and  affairs,  and  in 
connection  with  every  form  of  human  conduct, 
is  here  exemplified  by  actual  events.  And 
what  man  is,  and  what  man  will  do  in  the  face 
of  multiplied  marvels  of  God’s  bounty  and 
grace  and  patience,  is  here  amply  disclosed  in 
the  deeds  of  successive  generations.  And  to 
convey  this  knowledge  to  all  the  after  genera¬ 
tions,  to  impress  upon  us  these  supreme  lessons 
for  our  use  and  eternal  profit,  is  the  one  design  of 
this  Inspired  Record  !  B. 


Section  29. 

SAMARIA  FINALLY  TAKEN  AND  ISRAEL  CARRIED  TO  ASSYRIA.  REASONS 
ASSIGNED  FOR  THEIR  CAPTIVITY.  SAMARIA  REPEOPLED  BY  ASSYRIAN 
COLONISTS.  THEIR  MIXED  RELIGION. 

2  Kings  17  :  6-41  ;  18  :  9-12. 

17:6  In  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea,  the  king  of  Assyria  took  Samaria,  and  carried  Israel 
away  unto  Assyria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor,  on  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in 
the  cities  of  the  Medes. 

18:9  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  king*  Hezekiah,  which  was  the  seventh 
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year  of  Hoshea  son  of  Elali  king  of  Israel,  that  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  came  up  against 

10  Samaria,  and  besieged  it.  And  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it  :  even  in  the  sixth  year 

11  of  Hezekiah,  which  was  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  Samaria  was  taken.  And 
the  king  of  Assyria  carried  Israel  away  unto  Assyria,  and  put  them  in  Halah,  and  in  Ilabor, 

12  on  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Modes  :  because  they  obeyed  not  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  their  God,  but  transgressed  his  covenant,  even  all  that  Moses  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  commanded,  and  would  not  hear  it,  nor  do  it. 

17:7  And  it  was  so,  because  the  children  of  Israel  had  sinned  against  the  Lord  their 
God,  which  brought  them  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  from  under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh  king 

8  of  Egypt,  and  had  feared  other  gods,  and  walked  in  the  statutes  of  the  nations,  whom  the 
Lord  cast  out  from  before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  which  they  made. 

9  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  secretly  things  that  were  not  right  against  the  Lord  their 
God,  and  they  built  them  high  places  in  all  their  cities,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to 

10  the  fenced  city.  And  tney  set  them  up  pillars  and  Asherim  upon  every  high  hill,  and  under 

11  every  green  tree  :  and  there  they  burnt  incense  in  all  the  high  places,  as  did  the  nations  whom 
the  Lord  carried  away  before  them  ;  and  wrought  wicked  things  to  provoke  the  Lord  to 

12  anger  :  and  they  served  idols,  whereof  the  Lord  had  said  unto  them,  Ye  shall  not  do  this  thing. 

13  Yet  the  Lord  testified  unto  Israel,  and  unto  Judah,  by  the  hand  of  every  prophet,  and  of 
every  seer,  saying,  Turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  and  keep  my  commandments  and  my 
statutes,  according  to  all  the  law  which  I  commanded  your  fathers,  and  which  I  sent  to  you 

14  by  the  hand  of  my  servants  the  prophets.  Notwithstanding  they  would  not  hear,  but  hard¬ 
ened  their  neck,  like  to  the  neck  of  their  fathers,  who  believed  not  in  the  Lord  their  God. 

15  And  they  rejected  his  statutes,  and  his  covenant  that  he  made  with  their  fathers,  and  his 
testimonies  which  he  testified  unto  them  ;  and  they  followed  vanity,  and  became  vain,  and 
icent  after  the  nations  that  were  round  about  them,  concerning  whom  the  Lord  had  charged 

16  them  that  they  should  not  do  like  them.  And  they  forsook  all  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  their  God,  and  made  them  molten  images,  even  two  calves,  and  made  an  Asherah,  and 

17  worshipped  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and  served  Baal.  And  they  caused  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire,  and  used  divination  and  enchantments,  and  sold  them- 

18  selves  to  do  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  provoke  him  to  anger.  There¬ 
fore  the  Lord  was  very  angry  with  Israel,  and  removed  them  out  of  his  sight :  there  was 

19  none  left  but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only.  Also  Judah  kept  not  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 

20  their  God,  but  walked  in  the  statutes  of  Israel  which  they  made.  And  the  Lord  rejected 
all  the  seed  of  Israel,  and  afflicted  them,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  spoilers,  until 

21  he  had  cast  them  out  of  his  sight.  For  he  rent  Israel  from  the  house  of  David  ;  and  they 
made  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  king  :  and  Jeroboam  drave  Israel  from  following  the  Lord, 

22  and  made  them  sin  a  great  sin.  And  the  children  of  Israel  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam 

23  which  he  did  ;  they  departed  not  from  them  ;  until  the  Lord  removed  Israel  out  of  his 
sight,  as  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  all  his  servants  the  prophets.  So  Israel  was  carried  away 
out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyria,  unto  this  day. 

24  And  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Avva, 
and  from  Hamath  and  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the 

25  children  of  Israel  :  and  they  possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof,  xlnd  so  it 
was,  at  the  beginning  of  their  dwelling  there,  that  they  feared  not  the  Lord  :  therefore  the 

26  Lord  sent  lions  among  them,  which  killed  some  of  them.  Wherefore  they  spake  to  the 
king  of  Assyria,  saying,  The  nations  which  thou  hast  carried  away,  and  placed  in  the  cities 
of  Samaria,  know  not  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land  :  therefore  he  hath  sent  lions  among 
them,  and,  behold,  they  slay  them,  because  they  know  not  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the 

27  land.  Then  the  king  of  Assyria  commanded,  saying,  Carry  thither  one  of  the  priests  whom 
ye  brought  from  thence  ;  and  let  them  go  and  dwell  there,  and  let  him  teach  them  the  man- 

28  ner  of  the  God  of  the  land.  So  one  of  the  priests  whom  they  had  carried  away  from  Samaria 

29  came  and  dwelt  in  Beth-el,  and  taught  them  how  they  should  fear  the  Lord.  Howbeit  every 
nation  made  gods  of  their  own,  and  put  them  in  the  houses  of  the  high  places  which  the 

30  Samaritans  had  made,  every  nation  in  their  cities  wherein  they  dwelt.  And  the  men  of 
Babylon  made  Succoth-benoth,  and  the  men  of  Cutli  made  Nergal,  and  the  men  of  Hamath 

31  made  Asliima,  and  the  Avvites  made  Nibhaz  and  Tartak,  and  the  Sepharvites  burnt  their 

32  children  in  the  fire  to  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim.  So  they 
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feared  the  Lord,  and  made  unto  them  from  among  themselves  priests  of  the  high  places, 

33  which  sacrificed  for  them  in  the  houses  of  the  high  places.  They  feared  the  Lord,  and 
served  their  own  gods,  after  the  manner  of  the  nations  from  among  whom  they  had  been 

34  carried  away.  Unto  this  day  they  do  after  the  former  manners  :  they  fear  not  the  Lord, 
neither  do  they  after  their  statutes,  or  after  their  ordinances,  or  after  the  law  or  after  the 
commandment  which  the  Lord  commanded  the  children  of  Jacob,  whom  he  named  Israel  ; 

35  with  whom  the  Lord  had  made  a  covenant,  and  charged  them,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  fear 

36  other  gods,  nor  bow  yourselves  to  them,  nor  serve  them,  nor  sacrifice  to  them  :  But  the  Lord, 
who  brought  you  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  great  power  and  with  a  stretched  out 
arm,  him  shall  ye  fear,  and  unto  him  shall  ye  bow  yourselves,  and  to  him  shall  ye  sacrifice  : 

37  and  the  statutes  and  the  ordinances,  and  the  law  and  the  commandment,  which  he  wrote 

38  for  you,  ye  shall  observe  to  do  for  evermore  ;  and  ye  shall  not  fear  other  gods  :  and  the 
covenant  that  I  have  made  with  you  ye  shall  not  forget  ;  neither  shall  ye  fear  other  gods  : 

39  but  the  Lord  your  God  shall  ye  fear  ;  and  he  shall  deliver  you  out  of  the  hand  of  all  your 

40,  41  enemies.  Howbeit  they  did  not  hearken,  but  they  did  after  their  former  manner.  So 

these  nations  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  graven  images  ;  their  children  likewise,  and 
their  children’s  children,  as  did  their  fathers,  so  do  they  unto  this  day. 


Samaria  Taken  and  Israel  Carried  into 

Assyria. 

2  Kings  17:6;  18  :  9-11. 

This  occurred  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea, 
the  nineteenth  and  last  king  of  Israel  in  a  period 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  years.  The  di¬ 
vision  of  Solomon’s  kingdom  occurred  975 
b.c.  The  final  captivity  of  Israel  took  place 
721  b.c.  (or,  718).  The  other  kingdom  (of 
Judah)  lasted  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 
longer,  until  586  b.c.  Then  Judah  was  carried 
into  the  same  region  of  country  by  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  power,  which  meanwhile  had  succeeded 
to  the  Assyrian.  Probably  upon  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Judahites,  or  Jews,  after  seventy 
years  of  captivity,  a  proportionate  number  of 
the  northern  kingdom  (of  the  Ten  Tribes)  re¬ 
turned  and  became  incorporated  with  their 
brethren  of  Judah.  Now,  however,  Sargon 
transported  the  most  energetic  and  useful 
among  the  people  of  Israel  into  his  own  do¬ 
main,  that  he  might  be  the  gainer  by  their 
skill  and  toil,  and  save  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  conquering  them  again.  With  settlers 
from  Assyria  he  replaced  the  removed  Israelites 
from  Samaria.  This  policy  was  repeated  by 
Esarhaddon,  who  substituted  other  Assyrians 
for  the  remnant  of  efficient  Israelites.  These 
Eastern  strangers  gradually  affiliated  with  the 
remaining  Israelites,  and  the  population  thus 
resulting  took  the  name  of  Samaritans,  from 
the  rebuilt  city  of  Samaria.  B. 

Hoshea,  who  obtained  the  throne  by  conspir¬ 
ing  against  and  slaying  Pekah,  and  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  2  K.  17  :  2,  was  comparatively  a 
better  king,  became  tributary  to  the  Assyrian 
king  Shalmaneser,  but  sought,  by  concluding 
an  alliance  with  So,  king  of  Egypt  (the  Saba- 


kon  of  Herodotus),  to  release  himself  from  this 
dependence.  Shalmaneser,  who  was  then  oc¬ 
cupied  in  Hither  Asia,  immediately  marched 
into  the  land  of  Israel.  Hoshea,  after  being, 
as  it  seems,  summoned  to  the  Assyrian  camp 
to  account  for  his  conduct,  was  imprisoned, 
and  Samaria  attacked.  But  an  heroic  resistance 
must  have  been  made  in  this  as  in  all  the  deadly 
struggles  of  the  Israelites  ;  for  it  was  not  till 
after  a  three  years’  siege  that  it  was  taken,  and 
“  the  proud  crown  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim 
trodden  under  foot”  (Isa.  28  :  3),  not,  as  is  now 
settled  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  by  Shal¬ 
maneser,  but  by  his  successor,  Sargon,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Isa.  20  : 1.  The  people  were  led  into 
captivity  720  b.c.,  and  thus  was  the  judgment 
accomplished.  The  dwelling-places  assigned  to 
the  exiles  were  situated  in  Media  and  the  up¬ 
per  provinces  of  Assyria  (verse  6).  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  during  the  subsequent  cen¬ 
turies  is  attested  by  1  Chron.  5  :  26,  “  unto  this 
day,”  and  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  5,  2);  their  res¬ 
toration  is  also  expressly  foretold  by  the  proph¬ 
ets.  Oehler. 

The  recently  exhumed  monuments  of  Assyria 
illustrate  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  minute 
accuracy  of  the  sacred  narrative.  It  has  just 
been  stated  (verse  5)  that  Shalmaneser  (the 
fourth  of  that  name),  king  of  Assyria,  came  up 
against  Hoshea.  But  though  Shalmaneser  com¬ 
menced  the  siege  of  Samaria,  he  did  not  com¬ 
plete  his  work.  That  was  done  by  his  usurping 
successor,  Sargon.  The  siege  began  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Shalmaneser’s  reign,  and  lasted 
till  his  sixth,  which  was  his  last  ;  for  in  that 
year  the  usurper  Sargon  seized  the  throne,  and 
continued  his  predecessor’s  campaigns  against 
Samaria  and  Tyre.  In  his  inscriptions,  he 
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claims  the  conquest  of  Samaria  as  an  event  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign.  We  may  note  the 
careful  accuracy  of  the  writer  of  Kings,  who 
says  (18  : 10)  Shalmaneser  besieged  Samaria,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it. 
Sargon  further  tells  us,  in  his  cylinder,  that  he 
deprived  Samaria  of  its  partial  independence, 
and  appointed  an  Assyrian  governor  over  it, 
further  punishing  it  by  carrying  off  27,280  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  imposing  on  the  impover¬ 
ished  remainder  the  same  tax  to  which  the  city 
had  been  liable  before  its  revolt.  Sargon  also 
states  that,  six  years  afterward,  “  he  subdued 
the  uncultivated  plains  of  Sbutli  Arabia,  which 
had  never  before  given  tribute  to  Assyria,”  and 
carried  captive  some  of  the  Thermodites  (a  well- 
known  Arab  tribe),  and  settled  them  in  Samaria. 
Hence  came  Geshem  and  the  Arabians  whom 
Neliemiah  mentions  among  the  Samaritan  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  The 
Sacred  History  tells  us  that  the  Assyrian  king 
placed  the  captives  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor  by 
the  river  of  Gozan  (or,  rather,  “  on  the  Habor, 
the  river  of  Gozan”),  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Medes.  Halah  (or  Chdlach,  as  it  would  be 
pronounced)  has  been  identified  by  Layard  with 
a  remarkable  mound  marking  an  ancient  city, 
and  called  Gla,  in  the  great  plains  of  the 
Khabour  (=  Habor),  a  western  affluent  of  the 
Euphrates,  often  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  which  waters  the  wide  district  of 
Gozan,  the  Gauzanitis  of  the  Greeks.  The 
cities  of  the  Medes  (or,  as  the  Septuagint  reads, 
the  mountains  of  the  Medes)  refer  to  the  wild 
highland  region,  east  of  the  Tigris,  north  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  region  the  records  of  Sar¬ 
gon  tell  us  he  overran,  and  annexed  it  to  Assy¬ 
ria  ;  and  “  changed  the  abodes”  of  his  subjects, 
planting  conquered  Aslidod  in  the  extreme  west 
of  his  new  empire  with  captives  from  Media. 
Thus  he  made  room  for  the  Israelites,  whom  he 
transplanted  to  the  extreme  east  of  his  newest 
conquest.  We  may  note  also  that  he  tells  us 
that  in  his  second  year  he  took  Hamath,  the 
capital  of  the  Hittites  in  northern  Syria  ;  and 
after  separating  from  the  spoil  two  hundred 
chariots  and  six  hundred  horsemen  as  his  royal 
portion,  he  transported  the  remainder  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  other  regions  ;  and  his  captives 
from  the  east,  “  in  the  midst  of  Hamath  I  settled 
them,”  while  the  Book  of  Kings  tells  us  that 
Samaria  was  resettled  by  men,  among  others, 
from  Hamath.  Tristram. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  Israelites 
who  were  carried  into  captivity  shows  that 
Sargon  contented  himself  with  removing  only 
those  persons  and  their  families  who  had  taken 


part  in  the  revolt  against  him  ;  in  fact,  Samaria 
was  treated  pretty  much  as  Jerusalem  was  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  time  of  Jehoiachin. 
The  greater  part  of  the  old  population  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  its  native  land.  This  fact 
disposes  of  the  modern  theories  which  assume 
that  the  whole  of  the  Ten  Tribes  were  carried 
away.  Sayce. 

The  seed  of  Jacob,  whose  history  we  have 
heretofore  followed  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  were 
now  dispersed  in  four  or  five  different  countries. 
Assyria,  Media,  Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  Palestine 
contained  each  a  section  of  the  chosen  people. 
The  prophecy  of  Moses,  uttered  eight  or  nine 
hundred  years  before,  received  its  first,  but  not 
its  only  fulfilment  ;  on  account  of  their  sins  and 
provocations,  the  chosen  people,  whom  God 
loved  so  well,  were  scattered  among  the  hea¬ 
then.  Though  a  few  of  the  captive  Israelites 
remained  in  Nineveh,  the  greater  part  were 
placed  in  the  province  of  Media.  Media  lay  to 
the  east  of  Assyria.  Its  aspect  was  wild  and 
mountainous  ;  thus  forming  a  great  contrast  to 
the  flat  plains  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia. 
Its  northern  boundary  was  formed  by  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  that  spread  out  on  either 
side  from  Ararat,  and  that  sometimes  rise  to 
heights  that  are  almost  lost  to  view  in  the 
skies.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Israelites 
were  thus  brought  back  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  first  settlements  of  the  human  race.  Some 
of  them  would  drink  from  rivers  cooled  by  the 
snows  of  Ararat.  W.  G.  B. 

Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  a 
duration  of  just  two  hundred  and  fifty -five 
years,  under  nineteen  kings  and  seven  dynasties, 
not  reckoning  among  the  latter  the  ephemeral 
usurpations  of  Zimri  and  Shallum.  The  last 
two  of  these  dynasties  perished  with  their  found¬ 
ers,  Pekah  and  Hoshea  :  three,  those  of  Jero¬ 
boam,  Baasha,  and  Menahem,  had  two  kings 
each  ;  the  house  of  Omri  numbered  four  kings 
in  three  generations  ;  Jehu’s,  the  longest  of  all, 
reigned  for  five  generations  from  father  to  son, 
and  all  its  kings  died  a  natural  death  except  the 
last,  Zechariah.  Of  the  other  kings,  only  Jero¬ 
boam  I.,  Baasha,  Omri,  Aliaziah,  and  Menahem 
had  the  same  lot  ;  the  rest  were  slain  by  traitors 
or  in  battle,  or  died  in  captivity.  Their  char¬ 
acter  was  even  worse  than  their  fate.  Not 
one  in  the  whole  list  is  commended  either  for 
morality  or  piety  ;  all  were  idolaters,  and  trai¬ 
tors  to  Jehovah.  Even  the  zeal  of  Jehu  ended 
in  idol  worship,  and  the  patriotism  of  Hoshea 
was  marred  by  disloyalty  to  God.  The  sacred 
historian  concludes  their  history  with  an  im¬ 
pressive  and  affecting  summary  of  their  sins,  in 
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which  they  were  followed  by  Judah,  provoking 
the  anger  of  Jehovah  till  “  He  removed  them 
out  of  His  sight.”  First,  “  there  was  none  left 
but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only;”  but  their  sins 
had  already  caused  Jehovah  to  “  rend  Israel 
from  the  house  of  David  ;”  and  at  last  “  Jeho¬ 
vah  rejected  all  the  seed  of  Israel.”  But  not 
till  He  had  given  them  abundant  invitations  to 
return  to  God  by  the  long  line  of  prophets,  the 
preachers  of  repentance  and  reformation.  Be¬ 
sides  the  many  whose  names  are  too  often  for¬ 
gotten  because  their  writings  are  not  extant, 
Elijah  and  Elisha  shine  amid  the  darkest  night 
of  Israel’s  idolatry  ;  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoi- 
ada,  seals  his  testimony  against  the  apostasy 
of  J udah  with  his  martyrdom  ;  and  the  century 
before  the  fall  of  Samaria  is  glorified  by  the 
names  of  Jonah,  Amos,  and  Hosea  in  Israel, 
and  Joel,  Isaiah,  and  Micali  in  Judah.  P.  S. 

Extinction  op  the  Kingdom  of  Israel, 

Caused  Solely  by  the  Nation’s  Wilful 

Rejection  of  God’s  Covenant  Mercy,  and 

Open,  Flagrant,  and  Prolonged  Disobe¬ 
dience  to  His  Commands. 

Verses  7-23. 

Here  the  writer  ceases  to  be  the  mere  histo¬ 
rian,  and  becomes  the  religious  teacher  and 
prophet,  drawing  out  the  lessons  of  history  and 
justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  As  Balir 
says,  he  “  does  not  carry  on  the  narrative  as 
taken  from  the  original  authorities,  but  him¬ 
self  here  begins  a  review  of  the  history  and  fate 
of  Israel,  which  ends  with  verse  23,  and  forms 
an  independent  section  by  itself.”  The  section 
divides  itself  into  four  portions  :  (1)  From 

verse  7  to  verse  12,  a  general  statement  of  Israel’s 
wickedness  ;  (2)  from  verse  13  to  verse  15,  a 
special  aggravation  of  their  guilt — viz.,  their 
rejection  of  prophets  ;  (3)  verses  16  and  17  con¬ 
tain  a  specification  of  their  chief  acts  of  sin  ; 
and  (4)  from  verse  18  to  verse  23,  a  general 
summary,  including  some  words  of  warning 

to  Judah.  Hammond. - The  Bible  does  not 

simply  relate,  but  draws  aside  the  veil  and 
shows  us  the  innermost  springs  of  God’s  provi¬ 
dence,  and  how  they  work.  It  teaches  us  to 
understand  the  deepest  causes  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations.  The  causes  it  insists  on  are  not 
economical,  or  political,  or  intellectual,  but  re¬ 
ligious,  and  its  lessons  are  for  all  time.  We 
may  say  of  this  survey  of  Israel’s  history — these 
things  “  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come”  (1  Cor. 
10  : 11).  J.  O. 

The  brevity  of  the  account  of  the  fall  of 


Samaria  contrasts  with  the  long  enumeration  of 
the  sins  which  caused  it.  Modern  critics  as¬ 
sume  that  verses  7-23  are  “  an  interpolation  by 
the  Deuteronomic  writer,”  apparently  for  no 
reason  but  because  they  trace  Israel’s  fall  to  its 
cause  in  idolatry.  But  surely  the  bare  notice 
in  verse  6,  immediately  followed  by  verse  24, 
cannot  have  been  all  that  the  original  historian 
had  to  say  about  so  tragic  an  end  of  so  large  a 
part  of  the  people  of  God.  The  whole  purpose 
of  the  Old  Testament  history  is  not  to  chronicle 
events,  but  to  declare  God’s  dealings,  and  the 
fall  of  a  kingdom  was  of  little  moment,  except 
as  revealing  the  righteousness  of  God.  These 
verses,  closely  looked  at,  disclose  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  progress  of  thought.  In  the  centre  stands 
verse  13,  telling  of  the  mission  of  the  prophets. 
Before  it,  verses  7-12  narrate  Israel’s  sin,  which 
culminates  in  provoking  the  Lord  to  anger 
(verse  11).  After  it,  the  sins  are  reiterated  with 
noticeable  increase  of  emphasis,  and  again  cul¬ 
minate  in  provoking  the  Lord  to  anger  (verse 
17).  So  we  have  two  degrees  of  guilt — one 
before  and  one  after  the  prophet’s  messages  ; 
and  two  kindlings  of  God’s  anger — one  which 
led  to  the  sending  of  the  prophets,  and  one 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  Israel.  A.  M. 

Scarcely  on  any  other  occasion  does  the 
sacred  writer  allow  himself  reflections  of  this 
kind.  But  they  are  appropriate,  and  almost 
needful,  at  the  close  of  a  history  which  relates 
events  in  their  bearing  on  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  views  Israel  as  a  nation  called  to  be  the 
servants  and  the  messengers  of  the  Lord.  They 
explain  the  inner  meaning  of  God’s  dealings  in 
the  past,  and  the  deeper  causes  of  a  rejection 
and  an  exile  which  cannot  end  till  Israel  and 
J  udah,  no  longer  hostile  nor  separate,  shall  in 
one  common  repentance  turn  to  seek  Jehovah 
their  God  and  the  Son  of  David  their  King. 
A.  E. 

7-17.  God’ s  judgment  upon  Israel  vindicated. 
The  lessons  of  the  history  rehearsed  in  summary. 
In  the  same  plain,  dispassionate  style  which 
marks  all  the  inspired  writers,  this  one,  at  a 
time  and  place  most  appropriate  and  called  for, 
records  what  God  had  done  for  Israel,  what  He 
asked  of  Israel,  and  how  Israel  had  treated  His 
favors  and  requests.  He  had,  first  of  all,  de¬ 
livered  them  from  the  galling  and  debasing 
servitude  of  Egypt  and  the  Pharaohs.  He  had 
assigned  to  their  possession  the  finest  territory 
of  the  East.  From  this,  their  land,  He  had  cast 
out  heathen  nations.  Singling  out  the  people 
from  all  others,  He  had  exercised  a  peculiar 
personal  rule  and  care  over  them.  Entering 
into  a  special  personal  covenant,  he  had  given 
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specific  principles  and  detailed  rules  by  which 
they  might  easily  secure  all  the  blessings  and 
promises  of  His  covenant.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  God  had  done  everything  he  could  to 
attract  their  confidence,  to  win  their  affection, 
and  secure  their  grateful  obedience. 

But  so  it  was  that  the  children  of  Israel  had 
sinned  against  the  Lord  their  God."  They  wor¬ 
shipped  other  gods,  which  He  had  expressly 
forbidden.  They  carried  out  the  idolatrous 
customs  and  practices  ordained  by  heathen 
nations,  in  place  of  the  prescribed  ceremonials 
of  His  worship.  They  preferred  to  obey  the 
decrees  of  kings  “  which  ^tliey  had  made,” 
rather  than  the  rightful  commands  of  the  su¬ 
preme  Jehovah.  They  overlaid  the  worship 
and  the  commands  of  God  with  pretences 
and  perversions  (verse  9),  impiously  attempting 
to  mix  the  false  and  specious  with  the  true  and 
Divine,  and  so  obscuring  the  nature  and  the 
words,  the  ways  and  works  of  God.  “  They 
built  high  places”  or  idolatrous  shrines  (verse 
10)  in  every  hamlet,  town,  and  city.  They  set 
up  idols  in  every  hill,  and  established  their 
abominable  worship  in  every  grove.  Like  the 
heathen  nations,  whom  they  knew  that  God  had 
condemned  and  punished  for  this  very  thing, 
they  burned  incense  and  wrought  exceeding 
wickedness.  In  all  this  they  knowingly  pro¬ 
voked  God  to  anger,  for  He  had  said,  “Ye 
shall  not  do  this  thing.” 

But  even  this  was  not  all.  When,  under 
Jeroboam  and  Ahab,  they  had  thus  trampled  on 
God’s  covenant  and  authority  by  shameless  and 
defiant  service  of  idols,  God  had  still  forborne 
with  them.  To  the  laws  and  counsels  long  be¬ 
fore  given  through  Moses  and  Samuel,  He  adds 
the  direct  and  special  testimony  of  Elijah, 
Elisha,  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea,  and  other  prophets 
and  seers.  The  burden  of  this  testimonv, 
clearly  authenticated  by  miracles,  was  simply 
a  reminder  His  statutes  and  an  entreaty  to  keep 
them.  Yet  they  neither  heard  nor  heeded. 
They  would  not  hear.  Like  stubborn  oxen, 
though  themselves  reasoning  creatures  with  a 
conscience,  they  made  their  necks  stiff,  and 
would  not  submit  to  the  easy  yoke  of  Divine 
love.  Openly  they  rejected  His  statutes,  wil¬ 
fully  they  repelled  His  covenant,  defiantly  they 
scorned  His  warnings  and  entreaties.  They 
became  assimilated  to  the  idols  they  wor¬ 
shipped.  As  these  were  vanity  or  nothingness, 
so  they  lost  all  force  of  character,  all  power  to 
know  and  do  that  which  was  right  and  ad¬ 
vantageous.  In  this  senseless  impotence  of 
soul,  the  indictment  declares  in  summing  up 
the  various  forms  of  idolatry,  they  made  and 


bowed  down  before  molten  calves,  they  estab¬ 
lished  secret  orgies  in  the  groves,  they  wor¬ 
shipped  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  the  planets, 
and  they  served  Baal.  It  further  particularizes 
their  burning  of  children  in  sacrifice  to  the  fire 
god,  and  (from  the  connection  here  and  else¬ 
where  with  Moloch)  their  horrid  use  of  these 
human  victims  as  means  of  divination,  or  meth¬ 
ods  of  foretelling  future  events.  By  these  im¬ 
pious  and  inhuman  practices,  long  wilfully 
maintained,  they  “  sold  themselves  to  do  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  provoke  Him  to 
anger.”  B. 

7.  The  first  characteristic  of  Israel’s  sin  was 
ungrateful  departure  from  God.  There  is  a 
world  of  pathos  and  meaning  in  that  “  their 
God,”  which  is  enhanced  by  the  allusion  to  the 
Egyptian  deliverance.  All  sins  are  attempts 
to  break  the  chain  that  binds  us  to  God — a  chain 
woven  of  a  thousand  linked  benefits.  All  prac¬ 
tically  deny  His  possession  of  us,  and  ours  of 
Him,  and  display  the  short  memory  which  in¬ 
gratitude  has.  All  have  that  other  feature 
hinted  at  here — the  contrast,  so  absurd  if  it 
were  not  so  sad,  between  the  worth  and  power 
of  the  God  who  is  left  and  the  other  gods  who 
are  preferred.  The  essential  meanness  and  folly 
of  Israel  is  repeated  by  every  heart  departing 
from  the  living  God. 

9.  Here  the  charge  is  of  covering  idolatry 
with  a  cloak  of  Jehovah  worship.  A  varnish 
of  religion  is  convenient  and  cheap,  and  often 
effectual  in  deceiving  ourselves  as  well  as 
others  ;  but  “  as  he  tliinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is 
he,”  whatever  his  cloak  may  be  ;  and  the  thing 
which  we  count  most  precious  and  long  most 
for  is  our  God,  whatever  our  professions  of 
orthodox  religion. 

19-12.  The  idolatry  is  then  described,  in 
rapid  touches,  as  universal.  Wherever  there 
was  a  solitary  watchman’s  tower  among  the 
pastures  was  a  high  place,  and  they  were  reared 
in  every  city.  Images  and  Asherim  deformed 
every  liill-top  and  stood  under  every  spreading 
tree.  Everywhere  incense  loaded  the  heavy  air 
with  its  foul  fragrance.  The  old  scenes  of  uri- 
namable  abomination,  which  had  been  so  ter¬ 
ribly  avenged,  seemed  to  have  come  back,  and 
to  cry  aloud  for  another  purging  by  fire  and 
sword.  The  terrible  upshot  of  all  was  “  to 
provoke  the  Lord  to  anger.”  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  as  emphatic  as  the  Old  in  asserting  that 
there  is  the  capacity  of  anger  in  the  God  whose 
name  is  love,  and  that  sin  calls  it  forth.  The 
special  characteristic  of  sin,  by  which  it  thus 
attracts  that  lightning,  is  that  it  is  disobedience. 
As  in  the  first  sin,  so  in  all  others,  God  has  said, 
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“Ye  shall  not  do  this  thing  and  we  say, 

“  Do  it  we  will.”  What  can  the  end  of  that  be 
but  the  anger  of  the  Lord  ?  “  Because  of  these 

things  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  disobedience.”  A.  M. 

13.  God  had  never  left  Himself  without  liv¬ 
ing  witness.  Besides  the  written  testimony 
of  the  law,  He  had  sent  them  a  continuous  series 
of  prophets,  who  “  repeated  and  enforced  the 
teaching  of  the  law  by  word  of  mouth,  breath¬ 
ing  into  the  old  words  a  new  life,  applying 
them  to  the  facts  of  their  own  times,  urging 
them  on  the  consciences  of  their  hearers,  and  au¬ 
thoritatively  declaring  to  them  that  the  terrible 
threatenings  of  the  law  were  directed  against 
the  very  sins  which  they  habitually  practised.” 
The  sin  of  Israel  would  not  perhaps  have  been 
quite  “  without  remedy”  had  they  not  for  so 
long  a  time  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warnings 
and  exhortations  of  the  prophets,  and  persist¬ 
ing  in  their  disobedience,  their  wickedness,  their 
greed,  their  cruelty,  their  besotted  idolatry,  de¬ 
spite  the  scathing  denunciations,  the  tender 
pleadings,  the  wise  counsels,  almost  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  addressed  to  them.  “  Stiffnecked  and 
uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears”  (Acts  7  :  51), 
they  “  resisted  the  Holy  Ghost ;”  and  their 
doom  had  to  be  pronounced.  Hammond. 

14,  15.  The  heavier  sin  followed  the  Divine 
pleading.  That  Divine  voice  leaves  no  man  as 
it  finds  him.  If  it  does  not  sway  him  to  obe¬ 
dience,  it  deepens  his  guilt,  and  makes  him  more 
obstinate.  Like  some  perverse  ox  in  the  yoke, 
he  stiffens  his  neck,  and  stands  the  very  picture 
of  brute  obduracy.  There  is  an  awful  alterna¬ 
tive  involved  in  our  hearing  of  God’s  message, 
which  never  returns  to  Him  void,  but  ever  does 
something  to  the  hearer,  either  softening  or  ' 
hardening,  either  scaling  the  eyes  or  adding  j 
another  film  on  them,  either  being  the  savor  of 
life  unto  life  or  of  death  unto  death.  The  mis¬ 
sions  of  the  prophets  changed  forgetfulness  of 
God’s  “  statutes”  into  “  rejection”  of  them,  and 
made  idolatry  self-conscious  rebellion.  Alas  ! 
that  men  should  make  what  is  meant  to  be  a 
bond  to  unite  them  to  God  into  a  wedge  to  part 
them  further  from  him.  But  how  constantly 
that  is  the  effect  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  same 
reason  as  in  Israel,  that  they  “  did  not  believe 
in  the  Lord  their  God.”  A.  M. 

18.  There  was  none  left  tout  the 
tribe  of  Judali  only.  The  “  tribe  of 
Judah”  stands  for  the  kingdom  of  the  two  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  into  which  the  greater 
part  of  Dan  and  Simeon  had  also  been  absorbed. 
This  became  now  exclusively  God’s  “  peculiar 
people,”  the  object  of  His  love  and  of  His  care. 


19.  Also  Judah  kept  not  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Lord  their  God. 

The  sharp  contrast  which  the  writer  has  drawn 
between  Israel  and  Judah  in  verse  18  reminds 
him  that  the  difference  was  only  for  a  time. 
Judah  followed  in  Israel’s  sins,  and  ultimately 
shared  in  her  punishment.  This  verse  and  the 
next  are  parenthetic. 

20.  And  the  Lord  rejected  all  the 
seed  of  Israel.  God  is  no  respecter  of  per¬ 
sons.  As  He  had  rejected  the  Ten  Tribes  on 
account  of  certain  transgressions,  which  have 
been  enumerated  (verses  8-17),  so,  when  Judah 
committed  the  self-same  sins,  and  transgressed 
equally,  Judah  had  equally  to  be  rejected. 
“  All  the  seed  of  Israel”  is  the  entire  nation — 
Israel  in  the  widest  sense,  made  up  of  Judah 
and  of  Israel  in  the  narrow  sense.  And 
afflicted  them  —  by  the  hands  of  Sargon, 
and  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon  (2  Chron. 

33  :  11),  and  Pharaoli-Necholi,  and  others. 

21.  For  he  rent  ;  rather,  for  he  had  rent. 
The  nexus  of  the  verse  is  with  verse  18.  The 
difference  between  the  fates  of  Israel  and 
Judah — the  survival  of  Judah  for  a  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years — is  traced  back  to  the 
separation  under  Rehoboam,  and  to  the  wicked 
policy  which  Jeroboam  then  pursued,  and  left 

as  a  legacy  to  his  successors.  Hammond. - 

Jeroboam  drave  Israel  from  follow¬ 
ing  tlie  Lord.  The  strong  expression 
“  drave  Israel”  is  an  allusion  to  the  violent 
measures  whereto  Jeroboam  had  recourse  in 
order  to  stop  the  efflux  into  Judea  of  the  more 
religious  portion  of  his  subjects  (2  Chron.  11: 
13-16),  the  calling  in  of  Shishak,  and  the  per¬ 
manent  assumption  of  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  southern  kingdom.  B.  C. 

23.  In  judgment  against  their  determined 
wickedness  God  returns  them  to  bondage,  from 
which  He  had  originally  rescued  them.  Patiently 
He  had  endured  their  ingratitude  and  evil  ways 
for  many  hundred  years.  Every  possible  means 
he  had  employed  with  the  Ten  Tribes  during 
their  separate  existence  as  a  nation.  But  their 
kings  were  all  idolatrous  and  wicked  rulers. 
And  the  mass  of  the  people  gave  themselves  up 
to  impiety  and  the  most  flagrant  immoralities. 
“  Therefore  the  Lord  removed  Israel  out  of  His 
sight,”  out  of  the  land  which  He  had  hallowed 
by  His  special  indwelling,  out  of  the  land  where 
He  had  established  His  covenant  and  worship, 
where  He  had  revealed  His  word  by  prophets 
and  teachers.  As  a  distinct  people,  they  were 
dispersed  among  heathen  nations. 

Not  only  the  entire  history  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  Exodus,  but  emphatically  the  history 
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of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  is  full  of 
vital  instruction.  Nowhere  else  stands  so 
sharply  revealed  the  deceitfulness  and  desperate 
wickedness  of  the  natural  heart  of  man.  No¬ 
where  else  do  we  derive  so  deep  an  impression 
of  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  God’s  love  to 
sinners.  Yet,  while  plainly  revealing  the  fact 
that  judgment  is  God’s  “  strange  work,”  it  as 
plainly  shows  that  His  long-suffering  and  for¬ 
bearance  can  be  overcome  by  the  sinner’s  de¬ 
termination  in  disobedience  and  evil-doing.  It 
proves  that  even  the  patience  of  God  has  a  limit 
and  an  end.  Though  sentence  against  the  evil- 
worker  be  long  delayed,  it  wilj  at  last  be  surely 
executed.  His  threatenings,  like  His  promises, 
never  fail  of  accomplishment.  He  will  destroy 
the  wilfully  impenitent  soul  in  his  sins.  B. 

Let  it  be  remembered  this  doom  of  national 
destruction  had  been  predicted  long  before,  even 
by  Moses  (Lev.  26  and  De.  28),  and  this  predic¬ 
tion  the  Lord  through  His  prophets  missed  no 
good  opportunity  to  reaffirm.  Note  also  that 
whereas,  under  the  national  policy  of  Jeroboam, 
they  had  in  the  outset  severed  themselves  from 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  especially  the  temple 
worship  and  the  national  festivals — a  step  which 
seemed  to  Jeroboam  a  necessity  of  their  separate 
national  existence — the  Lord  graciously  sought 
to  supply  this  lack  by  a  specially  vigorous  de¬ 
velopment  of  religious  agency  through  the 
prophets.  It  was  sustained  remarkably  by 
miracle,  as  we  have  seen  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  ;  also  by  wonderful 
interpositions  of  God  by  means  of  drought  and 
famine  ;  also  by  various  national  events — wars, 
deliverances.  To  all  this  we  must  add  the 
labors  of  those  prophets  who  wrote  their  mes¬ 
sages  and  scattered  them  among  the  people. 
Of  these,  we  have  among  the  northern  tribes 
Hosea  and  Amos  certainly  ;  and  Micah  seems  to 
have  some  reference  to  this  kingdom.  It  was 
only  after  all  these  efforts  had  proved  unavail¬ 
ing  that  the  Lord  at  length  gave  them  up— 
Hosea  indicates  in  more  passages  than  one  with 
what  wonderful  tenderness  of  emotion  and  after 
what  touching  admonitions  and  warnings.  It 
was  through  his  lips  and  pen  that  the  Lord 
said,  “  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ? 
How  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ?  How  shall  I 
make  thee  as  Admah  ?  How  shall  I  set  thee  as 
Zeboim  ?  My  heart  is  turned  within  Me  ;  My 
repentings  are  kindled  together”  (Hos.  11  :  8). 

The  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom  was  pur¬ 
posely  made  admonitory  to  the  southern.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  solemn  warning 
to  Judah.  We  cannot  say  definitely  how  pow¬ 
erful  the  influence  of  this  final  fall  and  captivity 


of  Samaria  was  upon  the  people  of  Judah  in 
promoting  the  great  reform  wrought  by  Heze- 
kiah.  This  reform  he  commenced  in  his  first 
year,  six  years  before  the  final  conquest  ;  but 
continued  it  with  efforts  more  or  less  vigorous 
throughout  his  reign  of  twenty-nine  years. 
Consequently,  under  the  “  logic  of  events”  the 
great  fact  was  bearing  upon  his  people  of  God’s 
exterminating  judgments  upon  that  apostate 
nation.  It  was  of  yet  more  value  to  them  be¬ 
cause  its  date  (after  this  great  reform  com¬ 
menced)  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  invite 
their  brethren  of  the  north  to  come  in  and  join 
them  in  this  general  turning  to  the  Lord.  In 
our  study  of  that  reform  we  shall  see  how  in¬ 
timately  they  must  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  religious  state  of  the  northern  king¬ 
dom  ;  how  clearly  they  must  have  seen  and  felt 
their  fearful  apostasy  from  God,  and  the  incor¬ 
rigible  hardness  of  the  masses  ;  and  how  pow¬ 
erfully  this  must  have  augmented  the  moral 
effect  of  that  terrific  judgment,  which,  almost 
before  this  great  reform  had  culminated,  be¬ 
came  a  fearful  fact  before  their  eyes.  After 
the  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom  prophets  be¬ 
came  more  conspicuous  in  Judah.  Released 
from  service  in  the  north,  they  concentrated 
their  labors  upon  the  only  remaining  kingdom, 
uniting  in  one  grand  effort  to  save  Judah  from 
the  same  threatening  doom.  We  meet  no 
further  notice  of  the  prophet-colleges  at  Bethel, 
Gilgal,  and  Jericho.  They  may  or  they  may 
not  have  continued  in  operation.  Those  locali¬ 
ties  were  not  remote  from  Jerusalem,  but  no 
historic  allusions  to  their  work  or  even  to  their 
existence  have  come  down  to  us.  H.  C . 

Samaria  Repeopled  by  Assyrian  Colonists. 

Their  Mixed  Religion. 

Verses  24-41. 

The  writer,  before  dismissing  the  subject  of 
the  Israelite  kingdom,  proceeds  to  inform  us  of 
certain  results  of  the  conquest.  Having  re¬ 
moved  the  bulk  of  the  native  inhabitants,  the 
Assyrians  did  not  allow  the  country  to  lie  waste, 
but  proceeded  to  replace  the  population  which 
they  had  carried  off  by  settlers  from  other 
localities  (verse  24).  These  settlers  were,  after 
a  short  time,  incommoded  by  lions,  which  in 
creased  upon  them  and  diminished  their  num¬ 
bers  (verse  25).  The  idea  arose  that  the  visita¬ 
tion  was  supernatural,  and  might  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that  the  new-comers,  not  knowing  “  the 
manner  of  the  God  of  the  land,”  displeased 
Him  by  the  neglect  of  His  rites  or  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  alien  worship  (verse  26).  A  remedy 
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for  this  was  sought  in  the  sending  to  them  from 
Assyria  one  of  the  priests  who  had  been  carried 
off,  from  whom  it  was  thought  they  might 
learn  how  “  the  God  of  the  land”  was  to  be 
propitiated.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  ‘  ‘  mixed 
religion”  which  grew  up  in  the  country.  While 
the  nations  wiio  had  replaced  the  Israelites 
brought  in  their  own  superstitions,  and  sev¬ 
erally  worshipped  their  own  gods  (verses  30,  31), 
there  was  a  general  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah 
by  all  of  them,  and  a  continuance  of  Jehovistic 
worship  in  the  various  high  places.  The  na¬ 
tions  both  “  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their 
graven  images,”  down  to  the  time  when  the 
writer  of  Kings  composed  his  work  (verses 
33-41). 

24.  And  placed  them  in  the  cilies 
of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  Transplantation  of  nations,  com¬ 
menced  by  Tiglath-pileser,  was  practised  on  a 
still  larger  scale  by  Sargon. 

25.  And  so  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  their  dwelling  there,  that  they 
feared  not  the  Lord.  They  were  igno¬ 
rant,  that  is,  of  Jehovah,  and  paid  Him  no  re¬ 
ligious  regard.  They  brought  with  them  their 
own  forms  of  heathenism  (see  verses  30,  31). 
Hammond. 

2§.  Taught  them  how  they  should 
fear  the  Lord.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  priest  sent  to  the  colonists  was  a  true 
Jehovah-priest,  who  instructed  them  in  the  pure 
worship  of  God.  The  whole  context  makes  it 
clear  that  He  was  one  of  those  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  calf  worship  at  one  of  the  two 
national  shrines — probably  at  Bethel.  Hence, 
He  would  be  willing  to  wink  at  the  mixed  re¬ 
ligion,  which  a  true  Jehovah-priest  would  have 

unsparingly  condemned.  B.  C. - The  priest 

selected  by  Sargon’ s  advisers  was  a  Bethelite 
priest,  and,  returning  thither,  took  up  the  wor¬ 
ship  familiar  to  him.  This  worship  could  only 
be  that  of  the  calf-priests  instituted  by  Jero¬ 
boam,  which  was,  however,  most  certainly  a 
worship  of  Jehovah,  and  an  imitation  or  trav¬ 
esty  of  the  temple  worship  at  Jerusalem. 

32.  So  they  feared  tlie  Lord— rather, 
and  they  {also)  honored  Jehovah — i.e .,  with  their 
idolatrous  worship  they  combined  also  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah  (cf.  verse  28) — and  made 
unto  themselves  of  the  lowest  of 
them  priests  of  the  high  places— i.e., 
followed  the  example  of  Jeroboam  in  taking  for 
priests  persons  of  all  ranks,  even  the  lowest. 

33.  They  feared  the  Lord,  and 
served  their  own  gods.  This  syncretism, 
this  mixed  religion,  is  so  surprising  to  the 


writer,  and  so  abhorrent  to  his  religious  senti¬ 
ments,  that  he  cannot  but  dwell  upon  it,  not 
shrinking  from  repeating  himself  (see  verses  32, 
33,  41),  in  order  to  arrest  the  reader’s  attention, 
and  point  out  to  him  the  folly  and  absurdity  of 
such  conduct.  The  practice  was  still  going 
on  in  his  own  day  (verses  34,  41),  and  may  have 
had  attractions  for  the  descendants  of  the  small 
Israelite  population  which  had  been  left  in  the 
land.  The  new  immigrants  “  feared  Jehovah” 
in  a  certain  sense — i.e.,  externally.  They  ad¬ 
mitted  Him  into  their  pantheon,  and  had  ritual 
observances  in  His  honor.  But  they  did  not 
really  fear  Him  in  their  hearts.  Had  they  done 
so,  they  would  have  inquired  what  were  His 
laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances,  and  would  have 
set  themselves  to  obey  them.  This  they  did 
not  think  of  doing. 

40.  Howbeittliey  did  not  hearken. 

The  mixed  race,  with  their  mixed  religion, 
though  professing  to  be  worshippers  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  paid  no  attention  to  the  warnings  and 
threatenings  of  the  law  (verse  34),  which  were 
to  them  a  dead  letter.  But  tliey  did  after 
their  former  maimer — i.e.,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  maintain  the  syncretism  described  in 
verses  28-33. 

41.  So  these  nations— i.e.,  the  Baby¬ 
lonians,  Cuthseans,  Hamathites,  Avites,  and 
Sepharvites  settled  in  Samaria — feared  the 
Lord,  and  served  their  graven  im¬ 
ages.  Hammond. 

We  have,  in  the  New  Testament,  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  picture  of  the  relations  existing  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  in  the  time  of 
Jesus.  How  did  these  relations  originate  ?  In 
other  words,  how  did  the  Samaritans  come  to 
be  the  people  they  were  ?  Two  elements  enter 
into  the  answer  of  this  question,  one  or  the 
other  of  which  is  apt  to  be  neglected,  in  the  an¬ 
swers  that  are  commonly  given.  First,  Sargon 
and  the  Assyrian  kings  who  followed  him 
largely  repeopled  the  regions  around  Samaria 
with  inhabitants  who  w^ere  not  Israelite  in  race 
or  religion,  but  who  superstitiously  adopted 
something  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  as  the 
local  god  of  the  region,  in  addition  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  they  brought  with  them  from  their 
former  seats  (2  K.  17,  etc.).  They  had  a  centre 
of  worship  for  Jehovah  in  Bethel  (17  :  28).  When 
the  Jews  returned  from  the  exile  under  Zerub- 
babel  and  Jeshua,  being  in  high  favor  with  the 
Persian  king,  these  Samaritan  worshippers  of 
Jehovah  were  disposed  to  make  common  cause 
with  them,  and  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  re¬ 
ligion.  When  the  Jews  refused  their  overtures 
they  became  hostile.  This  state  of  things  seems 
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to  have  been  kept  up  through  the  century  and 
more  that  intervened  between  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus  and  the  close  of  the  twelve  years  of  the 
first  administration  of  Nehemiah.  But  there 
was  a  second  element,  without  which  these 
people  would  never  have  become  the  Samari¬ 
tans  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  disclose  the  existence  of  sharp 
differences  of  opinion  and  practice  among  the 
Jews  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  the 
Exile,  and  their  descendants.  On  the  one  hand, 
large  numbers  were  disposed  to  intermarry  and 
affiliate  Avith  their  Samaritan,  Moabite  and  Am¬ 
monite  neighbors  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  and  those  who  held  with  them 
were  determined  to  break  up  these  practices, 
and  to  preserve  Israel  separate  from  the  other 
peoples.  Among  their  opponents  were  men  of 
high  rank,  including  priests  and  Levites  ;  even 
Eliashib,  the  liigh-priest,  was  implicated.  The 
last  verses  of  Nehemiah  indicate  that  this  con¬ 
test  reached  its  crisis  while  Nehemiah  was  yet 
governor.  One  of  the  grandsons  or  great- 
grandsons  of  Eliashib  married  a  girl  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Sanballat,  and  Nehemiah  banished  him. 
The  Bible  does  not  tell  us  what  became  of  him, 
but  we  find  reason  for  holding  that  he  became 
high-priest  at  Mount  Gerizim,  and  that,  with 
his  banishment,  the  contest  between  the  two 
parties  at  Jerusalem  virtually,  at  least,  became 
a  schism  ;  those  who  sided  against  Nehemiah 
drawing  off,  becoming  permanently  affiliated 
with  the  people  of  Samaria,  modifying  their 
Judaism  accordingly,  and  thus  producing  the 
new  form  of  religion  known  as  Samaritanism. 
It  may  have  taken  a  generation  or  more  for  the 
new  movement  to  assume  its  distinctive  form. 
W.  J.  B. 

Tiie  Ten  Tribes  not  Lost. 

The  captivities  which  befell  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  are  recorded  in  2  K.  15  :  29  ;  17  :  6  ;  18  : 11, 
and  1  Cliron.  5  :  26.  These  records  speak  of  two 
deportations  of  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ten  Tribes— the  first  at  the  hand  of  Pul  (or 
Tiglath-pileser  II.) ;  and  the  second  at  that  of 
Sargon,  after  the  taking  of  Samaria.  The  first 
affected  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseli — i.e.,  the  Israelites  of  the  Gilead,  or 
the  region  beyond  the  Jordan— and  also  the 
Israelites  of  the  Galilee  region — i.e.,  Naphtali, 
Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Issachar.  The  second  is 
described  as  befalling  the  kingdom  as  a  whole, 
after  the  taking  of  Samaria  ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  fallen  especially  upon  the  tribes  of  Dan, 
Ephraim,  the  other  half  of  Manasseh,  and  the 
Israelitisli  portion  of  Benjamin.  These  tribes 


coincide  as  to  their  areas  with  the  later  province 
of  Samaria.  The  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  which  we  find  described  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  was  of  the  Jews  of  the  southern  king¬ 
dom,  which,  although  generally  described  as 
consisting  of  two  tribes,  really  included  Judah, 
Levi,  what  was  left  of  Simeon,  and  a  large  part, 
of  Benjamin.  We  hear  nothing,  in  either  the 
Bible  or  parallel  sources,  of  the  return  of 
Israelites  from  the  more  northern  region,  to 
which  the  Assyrians  carried  them  captive, 
although  some  think  it  not  improbable  that  part 
of  them  did  come  back  with  the  returning 
people  of  Judah. 

Thus  far  we  have  the  facts.  But  as  to  the  in¬ 
ferences  which  have  been  drawn  from  these 
facts,  there  is  no  agreement.  The  open  ques¬ 
tions  are  as  follows  :  1.  Did  the  Assyrian  cap¬ 
tivity  of  Israel  mean  the  deportation  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people  beyond  the  Tigris,  or  only 
that  of  the  heads  of  society  ?  2.  Did  the  Israel¬ 
ites  who  were  carried  captive  lose  their  identity 
among  their  heathen  neighbors,  or  did  they 
maintain  it  by  emigrating  to  a  more  remote 
country,  or  are  they  to  be  sought  in  the  general 
body  of  Hebrews  we  afterward  find  in  the  re¬ 
gion  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Black 
Sea  ?  The  generally  accepted  answer  to  these 
questions  is  that  the  Ten  Tribes  were  carried 
captive  as  a  whole,  leaving  a  mere  fragment  in 
numbers  as  well  as  in  importance  in  the  land 
of  Israel  ;  that  the  captives  were  lost  to  their 
nation,  possibly,  by  absorption,  but  more  prob¬ 
ably  by  both  migration  and  absorption  ;  that 
the  Jews  of  later  times,  with  some  exceptions, 
are  the  descendants  of  the  people  of  Judah  ;  that 
the  identity  of  the  posterity  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  historic  eth¬ 
nology.  On  this  basis  of  supposition  have  been 
built  a  multitude  of  theories,  of  which  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  Israelites  with  our  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  has  furnished  the  basis  for  the  his¬ 
torical  romance  called  “  The  Book  of  Mormon." 
The  Afghans,  the  Falashas  of  Abyssinia,  the 
Bani-Israel  of  Bombay,  the  Jews  of  China,  and 
the  Mexicans,  have  each  in  turn  been  identified 
with  the  Ten  Tribes.  Last  of  all  comes  the 
Anglo-Israel  theory,  which  identifies  them  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  sees  in  the  extent  and 
influence  of  the  British  Empire  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  prophesies  made  to  Israel.  To  me 
it  seems  that  the  supposition  of  the  loss  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  is  a  mistake,  and  one  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  teachings  of  either  the 
Old  or  the  New  Testament.  The  Jews  of  to-day 
are  the  descendants  of  all  the  tribes,  who  were 
settled  in  the  Holy  Land  in  Joshua’s  time  ;  and 
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while  there  were  some  losses  through  absorp¬ 
tion  into  pagan  nationalities — Syrian,  Arabic, 
Hellenic,  and  Roman — and  still  more  through 
conversions  to  Christianity  and  to  Islam,  the 
integrity  of  the  nation  has  not  been  impaired 
by  them.  It  probably  has  gained  more  than  it 
lost,  through  absorbing  Edomites,  Moabites,  and 
the  peoples  settled  in  the  Holy  Land  after  the 
captivities,  by  the  proselytism  of  Roman  times, 
and  by  the  great  conversion  of  the  Khozars  of 
what  now  is  Southern  Russia  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

1.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  any  of  the 
four  captivities  meant  the  deportation  of  a 
whole  people.  That  would  have  been  an  un¬ 
dertaking  too  great  for  even  a  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Nor  is  such  a  deportation  really  implied  in  the 
biblical  statements,  as  is  seen  when  we  compare 
one  part  of  the  record  with  another.  Thus  we 
read  in  2K.  15  :  29  and  in  1  Chron.  5  :  26  of  the 
captivity  of  the  seven  tribes  of  the  Galilean  and 
Perean  regions  in  terms  which,  if  taken  to  the 
foot  of  the  letter,  would  mean  that  all  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  carried  off.  Yet  in  2  Chron.  30  : 1-13 
we  find  Hezekiali  sending  out  his  messengers 
“  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseli,  ”  and  “  throughout 
all  Israel,  even  from  Dan  to  Beerslieba,”  to  in¬ 
vite  the  “  children  of  Israel”  to  keep  the  great 
passover  with  him  at  Jerusalem.  He  speaks  to 
them  as  “  the  remnant  that  are  escaped  of  you 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  ’  ’  and 
beseeches  them  to  turn  to  God,  that  their  breth¬ 
ren  and  children  may  “  find  compassion  before 
them  that  led  them  captive.  ”  While  most  of 
those  who  heard  the  message  only  mocked  at 
it,  “  divers  of  Asher  and  Manasseli  and  Zebulun 
humbled  themselves  and  came  to  Jerusalem.” 
And  this  minority  of  “  the  remnant”  of  these 
three  tribes  made  with  the  people  of  Judah  “  a 
very  great  congregation.”  It  was  their  pres¬ 
ence  that  moved  Isaiah  to  the  outburst  of  thank¬ 
ful  song  over  the  latter-day  glory  conferred 
upon  “  the  land  of  Zebulun  and  the  land  of 
Naphtali,”  in  which  one  ground  of  exultation 
is,  “  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation  ;  thou 
hast  increased  their  joy”  (Isa.  9  : 1-3).  I  may  re¬ 
mark  here  that  the  Hebrew  word  shaar ,  trans¬ 
lated  “  remnant,”  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
mere  fragment,  but  simply  that  which  is  left 
when  something  else  has  been  taken  awray, 
whether  what  has  been  taken  is  more  or  less 
than  what  is  left.  So,  again,  we  find  Ezekiel, 
who  was  taken  captive  in  the  first  Babylonish 
captivity,  writing  to  those  who  inhabited 
“  those  waste  places  of  the  land  of  Israel,”  and 
who  were  accustomed  to  say  :  “  Abraham  was 
one,  and  he  inherited  the  land  ;  but  we  are 


many;  the  land  is  given  us  for  inheritance.” 
The  message  God  sends  them  through  His 
prophet  is  one  of  rebuke  for  their  sins  and  im¬ 
purities,  and  a  threat  of  further  desolation  of 
Israel  :  “  The  pride  of  her  power  shall  cease.” 
Thus  Scripture  explains  Scripture  ;  and  so  do 
the  monuments  in  the  same  sense.  In  2  K. 
17  :  6  ;  18  :  11  we  have  the  statement  that  the 
Assyrians  “  took  Samaria  and  carried  Israel 
away  unto  Assyria.”  Sargon’s  account  of  the 
matter  shows  exactly  what  this  means  :  “  The 
city  of  Samaria  I  besieged  ;  it  I  took  ;  27,280 
of  its  inhabitants  I  carried  away  ;  fifty  wagons 
I  took  from  them  ;  their  other  possessions  I 
suffered  to  be  taken  [by  the  soldiers]  ;  my  lieu¬ 
tenant  I  placed  over  them  ;  the  tribute  of  the 
previous  king  I  imposed  upon  them.”  This 
exact  statement  shows  how  little  of  a  clean 
sweep  was  made  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  previous  deportation  of  the 
Perean  and  Galilean  tribes  was  on  a  greater 
scale  than  this,  which  carried  away  but  27,280 
persons  from  the  Samarian  tribes.  At  most  it 
was  a  deportation  of  the  heads  of  society,  and 
the  whole  number  taken  from  the  northern  king¬ 
dom  cannot  have  been  much  over  sixty  thousand 
people.  This  left  a  great  body,  who,  in  the 
theocratic  sense,  were  a  headless  “  remnant,” 
but,  in  the  view  of  modern  statistics,  were  the 
bulk  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  ‘  ‘  The  most 
numerous  class — i.e.,  the  poorest,”  to  use  the 
language  of  modern  sociology,  was  left  in  pos¬ 
session. 

2.  It  is  not  agreed  whether  the  Israelite  cap¬ 
tives  were  all  transferred  to  Media,  or  part  of 
them  settled  in  the  Assyrian  plain.  From  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  doctors  have 
disputed  as  to  the  location  of  “  Halali,  Habor, 
the  river  Gozan,  and  Are-Madai  (translated  “  the 
cities  of  the  Medes”).  The  best  Talmudic 
authority  places  Halah  at  Ilolvan,  whose  Jews 
paid  tribute  to  the  Prince  of  the  Exile,  the  ruler 
of  the  Jews  of  Babylon  ;  Habor  at  Iladyab  in 
Adiabene,  the  seat  of  a  Jewish  school  and  the 
scene  of  the  conversion  of  Queen  Helena  to 
Judaism  ;  Gozan  at  Guinzak,  whose  Jews  in 
the  second  century  were  so  ignorant  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  Flood  or  of  Job  ;  and  Are- 
Madai  at  Hamadan  or  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
Media.  What  is  there  to  forbid  our  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  at  these  well-known  centres  of 
Jewish  population  and  worship  with  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Israelitish  exiles  whom  Tiglath- 
pileser  II.  placed  there?  Chiefly  a  Jewish  tra¬ 
dition  that,  instead  of  remaining  where  they 
were  placed,  they  chose  to  migrate  farther  from 
their  own  country.  In  fact,  from  the  Persian 
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Gulf  to  the  Black  Sea  every  province  had  its 
Jewish  population.  Some  considerable  cities 
were  entirely  in  their  hands.  While  Babylon, 
no  doubt,  was  the  centre  of  the  dispersed  of 
Judah,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Jews  in  these  other  provinces  were  not  descend¬ 
ants  of  Israelitish  as  well  as  Judean  captives. 
The  farther  north  and  east  we  go  in  that  region, 
the  stronger  is  the  presumption  that  the  Jewish 
population  comes,  at  least  in  part,  from  the 
northern  kingdom. 

When  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find 
not  a  hint  of  the  loss  of  the  Ten  Tribes  from 
the  rest.  Our  Lord  is  born  and  labors  among 
the  people  of  the  region  which  suffered  by  the 
first  deportation  of  Israelites  to  Assyria,  and 
whom  even  the  Judeans  owned  as  their  country¬ 
men.  From  this  region  came  all  His  apostles 
except  Judas  Iscariot,  who  was  a  Judean. 
Choice  is  made  of  twelve  apostles  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Church,  with  distinct  reference 
to  the  number  of  the  tribes  among  whom  they 
are  to  labor  (Matt.  19  :  28  ;  Luke  22  :  30).  At 
the  day  of  Pentecost  we  find  Peter  making  his 
appeal  to  “  all  the  house  of  Israel  ;”  and 
“  Parthians,  Medes,  and  Elamites”  from  the 
regions  of  the  Assyrian  captivity  are  the  very 
first  mentioned  as  hearers  of  the  wonderful 
word  of  power  ;  after  them  come  “  the  dwellers 
in  Mesopotamia,”  the  region  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  Paul  speaks  to  Agrippa  of  “  the 
promise  made  of  God  unto  our  fathers  ;  unto 
which  promise  our  twelve  tribes,  earnestly  serv¬ 
ing  God  night  and  day,  hope  to  come.”  James 
addresses  his  Epistle  ‘  *  to  the  twelve  tribes  which 
are  of  the  dispersion.”  John  in  the  Revelation 
witnesses  the  sealing  of  twelve  thousand  of  each 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  only  Dan  being  omitted, 
while  Levi  is  included  in  the  number.  In  many 
places  throughout  that  book  “  twelve”  is  used 
with  mystic  reference  to  Jewish  history. 

Still  more  noticeable  is  the  silence  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  may  infer  that  this  notion  of 
a  loss  of  ten  tribes  had  no  recognition  in  the 
New  Testament  age  from  the  fact  that  it  never 
is  alleged  by  any  one  in  arguing  with  the  Jews. 
Our  Lord  might  well  have  used  it  in  His  warn¬ 
ings  to  the  Jews  that  mere  descent  from  Abra¬ 
ham  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  an  unbelieving  people  (John  8),  from 
whom  the  kingdom  would  be  taken  away  and 
given  to  a  people  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
thereof  (Matt.  21  :  43).  Stephen  might  well 
have  urged  it  on  his  murderers  as  right  in  the 
line  of  his  great  argument  from  the  past  of  the 
nation.  Paul  might  have  used  it  with  telling 
effect  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans,  in  the 


third  of  Galatians,  and  other  passages.  But  not 
one  of  them  refers  to  this  alleged  fact  of  the 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  elect  people  from 
the  national  fellowship.  The  belief  in  the  loss 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  out  of  the  body  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  and  their  present  existence  in  some  part 
of  the  world,  may  be  traced,  I  think,  to  the 
general  acceptance  of  certain  “  travellers’  tales” 
in  the  mediaeval  literature  of  the  Jews.  A  care¬ 
ful  account  of  this  curious  romancing  is  given 
by  Dr.  A.  Neubauer  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review  for  1888-89.  R.  E.  Thompson. 

Israel,  as  a  whole,  is  intact  now,  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  split  into  two  kingdoms.  In  other 
words,  the  Ten  Tribes  are  not  lost.  This  can 
be  confirmed  and  established  by  direct*  scrip¬ 
tural  evidence.  Israel  and  Judah  go  into  the 
same  exile  ;  into  various  provinces  of  the  one 
great  power,  which  at  first  constituted  the 
Assyrian,  then  the  Chaldean,  and  afterward  the 
Persian  Empire.  Their  common  misery  brings 
about  a  closer  union  of  the  descendants  of 
Jacob.  Their  oppressors  know  of  no  tribal  dis¬ 
tinctions  ;  and  as  the  great  monarchies  undergo 
their  successive  changes,  the  fact  of  there  hav¬ 
ing  been  two  deportations  of  captive  Israelites 
from  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  The  Persians 
knew  of  no  distinction  between  Jews  and  Israel¬ 
ites,  for  Ilaman  wished  to  destroy,  not  all  the 
Judeans  merely,  but  all  the  “Hebrews.”  In 
this  “  fused”  state,  as  the  seventy  years  of  the 
later  Captivity  draw  to  a  close,  the  people  ripen 
for  their  return.  The  reason  why  there  is  no  defi¬ 
nite  promise  of  return  to  the  Ten  Tribes  after  a 
fixed  period  is  because  they  sinned  in  revolting. 
To  have  given  one  promise  to  them  and  another 
to  the  Judeans  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
Divine  purpose  of  unity.  The  revolters  repent 
in  captivity  ;  in  heart  they  return  to  their 
allegiance  ;  and  when  the  seventy  years  are 
ended,  the  captives  go  back  as  one  nation.  It 
is  not  contended  that  all  went  back  together, 
but  that  some  of  all  the  tribes  returned,  and 
thus  formed  a  representative  Israel.  Besides, 
the  return  is  the  reverse  of  the  captivities. 
Judah  is  the  later  deposit  ;  they  have  not  struck 
so  deep  a  root  in  exile  as  their  brethren,  hence 
they  return  first,  and  in  greater  numbers. 
Whereas  the  captives  from  the  Ten  Tribes  were 
the  earlier  deposit ;  they  have  been  many  more 
years  in  captivity,  they  have  consequently 
struck  a  deeper  root  ;  many  of  them  have  for¬ 
gotten  their  own  land  (this  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  seeing  these  were  never  the  truer  Israel¬ 
ites)  ;  they  have  formed  new  homes  and  new 
interests  in  their  exile.  Many,  again,  of  these 
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did  not  want  to  return,  “  they  mingled  with 
the  heathen  and  learned  their  works.”  In 
other  words,  these  were  not  the  repentant  and 
faithful  Jews.  They  had  no  heart  longings  for 
Zion  ;  and  as  they  did  not  want  God,  He  did  not 
want  them.  They  stayed  behind  ;  a  few  may 
have  returned  in  later  expeditions  after  the 
temple  was  rebuilt  and  national  life  was  again 
in  existence.  Besides  these  two  classes  (the 
elect  and  the  apostate),  there  were  others  who 
stayed  behind  in  exile,  and  who,  by  keeping  up 
their  distinctive  character  as  Israelites,  and  by 
sending  contributions  to  Jerusalem,  did  good 
service  among  the  heathen  as  a  witnessing 
people,  preparing  the  way  for  Christ.  These, 
however,  never  became  a  “  lost”  people  ;  the 
places  of  their  habitation  are  clearly  defined  in 
the  New  Testament,  where  they  are  spoken  of 
as  “  the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles,”  and 
whom  it  is  the  custom  to  call  “  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion.”  With  these  exceptions,  some  of 
all  the  Twelve  Tribes  returned,  those  tribes  pre¬ 
ponderating  who  had  the  greatest  reverence  and 
longing  for  the  one  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Israelitish  ideal  of 
unity  ;  and  naturally  these  were  from  the  tribes 
of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi  ;  but  that  the 
God-fearing  portion  of  the  other  tribes  returned 
with  them  also  there  can  be  no  well-grounded 
doubt.  The  purpose  of  God  in  sending  His 
people  into  captivity  is  otherwise  made  of  none 
effect.  It  is  maintained  that  the  Captivity  was 
intended  as  a  furnace  of  affliction  wherein  the 
disunited  fragments  of  the  nation  would  be 
melted  into  one  again  ;  and  that  on  the  return 
from  captivity  they  did  in  fact  return  as  one 
representative  Israel — with  old  animosities  gone 
with  tribal  distinctions  all  but  obliterated  ;  for 
of  the  combination  of  Ephraim,  Benjamin, 
and  Manasseh,  as  a  powerful  faction,  opposed 
to  Judah,  we  hear  no  more.  They,  like  the 
other  tribes,  after  this  lesson  of  affliction,  be¬ 
come  “  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
whom  the  Good  Shepherd  afterward  came  to 
gather  into  His  fold.  The  scriptural  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  is  an  easy  task.  It  was  a  matter  of 
prophecy  that  the  Twelve  Tribes  should  return 


and  be  reunited.  The  hope  of  this  runs  through 
the  prophets.  Isaiah  chaps.  10  to  14  is  a  chief 
passage,  especially  10  :  20  ;  11  : 12,  13  ;  14  : 1. 
So  Jeremiah  3  :  12,  14.  18,  20-25.  Also  chap. 
31  in  its  whole  connection.  Ezekiel,  who  took 
part  in  the  Exile,  37  : 11,  12,  15,  22.  These 
selected  passages  show  that  Israel  returned  to 
its  own  land,  after  the  Exile  had  done  its  work 
upon  them,  a  corporate  nation. 

Another  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of 
Ezra,  which  is  emphatically  the  book  of  the  re¬ 
turn  and  restoration  of  Israel  (both  of  Jews  and 
Israelites)  from  captivity  ;  the  resettlement  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  and  the  ordering  of  the  one  fold,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  Moses.  The  edict  of  Cyrus 
for  their  return  is  made  to  “  all  Israel.”  Also 
Ezra  1  :  1-4  ;  7  :  13.  The  first  expedition  of  the 
Israelites  to  their  own  country  was  under  the 
conduct  of  twelve  leaders — Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  with  ten  others  (Ezra  2:2;  Neh.  7  :  7). 
Twelve  leaders  of  a  returning  band  of  Jewish 
exiles  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
these  twelve  men  were  leading  back  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Twelve  Tribes.  The  remnant 
that  should  be  saved  thus  fulfilling  the  hopes 
of  the  prophets. 

Abundant  liturgical  proofs  also  may  be  found 
in  Ezra  6  : 17  ;  8  :  35,  and  in  Ps.  107-147.  And, 
finally,  all  New  Testament  references  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel  are  to  the  effect  that  the  nation 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  was  a 
united  one.  (See  Luke  2  :  36  ;  Matt.  19  :  28  ; 
Acts  26:7;  James  1:1;  Rev.  7  :  4-8.) 

If  the  Ten  Tribes  did  not  go  back  with  the 
other  two,  but  have  remained  all  this  long  time 
in  an  unknown  land  and  unknown,  then  it  must 
be  confessed  “  they  have  no  part  in  David,” 
and  are  clean  cut  off  altogether.  But  against 
such  a  conclusion  the  purpose  of  God,  the 
prophecies,  the  whole  tenor  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  nature  of  things  are  clearly  opposed. 
It  only  needs  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  history,  and  a  spiritual  insight  into 
the  true  significance  of  the  captivities,  to  refute 
the  popular  delusion  about  the  lost  Ten  Tribes. 
Anon. 
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Section  30. 

✓ 

REIGN  OF  REHOBOAM,  SON  OF  SOLOMON,  17  YEARS. 

l§t  to  l§tli  of  Jeroboam,  of  Israel. 


2  Chronicles  11  : 1-23  ;  12  : 1-16. 

11:1  And  when  Rehoboam  was  come  to 
Jerusalem,  he  assembled  the  house  of  J udah 
and  Benjamin,  an  hundred  and  fourscore 
thousand  chosen  men,  which  were  warriors, 
to  fight  against  Israel,  to  bring  the  kingdom 

2  again  to  Rehoboam.  But  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Shemaiah  the  man  of  God, 

3  saying,  Speak  unto  Rehoboam  the  son  of 
Solomon,  king  of  Judah,  and  to  all  Israel  in 

4  Judah  and  Benjamin,  saying,  Thus  saitli 
the  Lord,  Ye  shall  not  go  up,  nor  fight 
against  your  brethren  :  return  every  man  to 
his  house  ;  for  this  thing  is  of  me.  So  they 
hearkened  unto  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and 
returned  from  going  against  Jeroboam. 

5  And  Rehoboam  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  and 

6  built  cities  for  defence  in  Judah.  He  built 

7  even  Beth  lehem,  and  Etam,  and  Tekoa,  and 

8  Beth-zur,  and  Soco,  and  Adullam,  and  Gath, 

9  and  Mareshah,  and  Ziph,  and  Adoraim,  and 

10  Lachish,  and  Azekah,  and  Zorah,  and  Aija- 
lon,  and  Hebron,  which  are  in  Judah  and  in 

11  Benjamin,  fenced  cities.  And  he  fortified 
the  strong  holds,  and  put  captains  in  them, 

12  and  store  of  victual,  and  oil  and  wine.  And 
in  every  several  city  he  put  shields  and 
spears,  and  made  them  exceeding  strong. 
And  Judah  and  Benjamin  belonged  to  him. 

13  And  the  priests  and  the  Levites  that  were  in 
all  Israel  resorted  to  him  out  of  all  their  bor- 

14  der.  For  the  Levites  left  their  suburbs  and 
their  possession,  and  came  to  Judah  and  Je¬ 
rusalem  :  for  Jeroboam  and  his  sons  cast 
them  off,  that  they  should  not  execute  the 

15  priest’s  office  unto  the  Lord  :  and  he  ap¬ 
pointed  him  priests  for  the  high  places,  and 
for  the  he-goats,  and  for  the  calves  which  he 

16  had  made.  And  after  them,  out  of  all  the 


1  Kings  12  :  21-24  ;  14  :  21-31. 

12:21  And  when  Rehoboam  was  come 
to  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  all  the  house  of 
Judah,  and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourscore  thousand  chosen  men, 
which  were  warriors,  to  fight  against  the 
house  of  Israel,  to  bring  the  kingdom  again 

22  to  Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon.  But  the 
word  of  God  came  unto  Shemaiah  the  man 

23  of  God,  saying.  Speak  unto  Rehoboam  the 
son  of  Solomon,  king  of  Judah,  and  unto  all 
the  house  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  to 

24  the  rest  of  the  people,  saying,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Ye  shall  not  go  up,  nor  fight 
against  your  brethren  the  children  of  Israel  : 
return  every  man  to  his  house  ;  for  this 
thing  is  of  me.  So  they  hearkened  unto  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  returned  and  went 
their  way,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord. 

1 4  :  21  And  Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solo¬ 
mon  reigned  in  Judah.  Rehoboam  was 
forty  and  one  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign,  and  he  reigned  seventeen  years  in  Je¬ 
rusalem,  the  city  which  the  Lord  had 
chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  put 
his  name  there  :  and  his  mother’s  name  was 

22  Naamah  the  Ainmonitess.  And  Judah  did 
that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  they  provoked  him  to  jealousy  with 
their  sins  which  they  committed,  above  all 

23  that  their  fathers  had  done.  For  they  also 
built  them  high  places,  and  pillars,  and  Ash- 
erim,  on  every  high  hill,  and  under  every 

24  green  tree  ;  and  there  were  also  sodomites 
in  the  land  :  they  did  according  to  all  the 
abominations  of  the  nations  which  the  Lord 
drave  out  before  the  children  of  Israel. 

25  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fifth  year  of  king 
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Rehoboam,  that  Shishak  king  of  Egypt 

26  came  up  against  Jerusalem  :  and  lie  took 
away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  king’s  house  ;  he 
even  took  away  all  :  and  he  took  away  all 
the  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had 

27  made.  And  king  Rehoboam  made  in  their 
stead  shields  of  brass,  and  committed  them 
to  the  hands  of  the  captains  of  the  guard, 
which  kept  the  door  of  the  king’s  house. 

28  And  it  was  so,  that  as  oft  as  the  king  went 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  the  guard  bare 
them,  and  brought  them  back  into  the 

29  guard  chamber.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts 
of  Rehoboam,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they 
not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of 

30  the  kings  of  Judah?  And  there  was  war 
between  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  contin- 

31  ually.  And  Rehoboam  slept  with  his  fa¬ 
thers,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the 
city  of  David  :  and  his  mother’s  name  Avas 
Naamah  the  Ammonitess.  And  Abijam  his 
son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


tribes  of  Israel,  such  as  set  their  hearts  to 
seek  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  came  to 
Jerusalem  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord,  the 

17  God  of  their  fathers.  So  they  strengthened 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  made  Rehoboam 
the  son  of  Solomon  strong,  three  years  :  for 
they  walked  three  years  in  the  way  of  Da- 

18  vid  and  Solomon.  And  Rehoboam  took  him 
a  Avife,  Mahalath  the  daughter  of  Jerimotli 
the  son  of  David,  and  of  Abihail  the  daugli- 

19  ter  of  Eliab  the  son  of  Jesse  ;  and  she  bare 
him  sons  ;  Jeush,  and  Shemariah,  and  Za- 

20  ham.  And  after  her  he  took  Maacah  the 
daughter  of  Absalom  ;  and  she  bare  him 
Abijali,  and  Attai,  and  Ziza,  and  Slielomith. 

21  And  Rehoboam  loved  Maacah  the  daughter 
of  Absalom  above  all  his  Avives  and  his  con¬ 
cubines  :  (for  he  took  eighteen  wives,  and 
threescore  concubines,  and  begat  twenty 
and  eight  sons  and  threescore  daughters.) 

22  And  Rehoboam  appointed  Abijali  the  son  of 
Maacah  to  be  chief,  even  the  prince  among 
his  brethren  :  for  lie  was  minded  to  make 

23  him  king.  And  he  dealt  Avisely,  and  dis¬ 
persed  of  all  his  sons  throughout  all  the  lands  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  unto  every  fenced 
city  :  and  he  gave  them  victual  in  abundance.  And  he  sought  for  them  many  wives. 

12:1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  kingdom  of  Rehoboam  was  established,  and  he  was 

2  strong,  that  he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  all  Israel  Avitli  him.  And  it  came  to  pass  in 
the  fifth  year  of  king  Rehoboam,  that  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem, 

3  because  they  had  trespassed  against  the  Lord,  with  twelve  hundred  chariots,  and  threescore 
thousand  horsemen  :  and  the  people  Avere  Avitliout  number  that  came  Avith  him  out  of  Egypt ; 

4  the  Lubim,  the  Sukkiim,  and  the  Ethiopians.  And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which  pertained 

5  to  Judah,  and  came  unto  Jerusalem.  Noav  Sliemaiali  the  prophet  came  to  Rehoboam,  and  to 
the  princes  of  Judah,  that  were  gathered  together  to  Jerusalem  because  of  Shishak,  and  said 
unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Ye  have  forsaken  me,  therefore  have  I  also  left  you  in  the 

6  hand  of  Shishak.  Then  the  princes  of  Israel  and  the  king  humbled  themselves  ;  and  they 

7  said,  The  Lord  is  righteous.  And  Avhen  the  Lord  saAv  that  they  humbled  themseh^es,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Sliemaiali,  saying,  They  have  humbled  themselves  ;  I  Avill  not 
destroy  them  :  but  I  Avill  grant  them  some  deliverance,  and  my  wrath  shall  not  be  poured  out 

8  upon  Jerusalem  by  the  hand  of  Shishak.  Nevertheless  they  shall  be  his  servants  ;  that  they 

9  may  knoAv  my  service,  and  the  service  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  countries.  So  Shishak  king  of 
Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem,  and  took  away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  king’s  house  ;  he  took  all  away  :  he  took  aAvay  also  the  shields  of  gold 

10  which  Solomon  had  made.  And  king  Rehoboam  made  in  their  stead  shields  of  brass,  and 
committed  them  to  the  hands  of  the  captains  of  the  guard,  that  kept  the  door  of  the  king’s 

11  house.  And  it  was  so,  that  as  oft  as  the  king  entered  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  the  guard 

12  came  and  bare  them,  and  brought  them  back  into  the  guard  chamber.  And  when  he  hum¬ 
bled  himself,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  turned  from  him,  that  he  Avould  not  destroy  him  alto- 

13  gether  :  and  moreover  in  Judah  there  Avere  good  things  found.  So  king  Rehoboam  strength¬ 
ened  himself  in  Jerusalem,  and  reigned  :  for  Rehoboam  was  forty  and  one  years  old  Avlien  he 
began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  seventeen  years  in  Jerusalem,  the  city  which  the  Lord  had 
chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  put  his  name  there  :  and  his  mother’s  name  Avas 

14  Naamah  the  Ammonitess.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil,  because  he  set  not  his  heart  to 

15  seek  the  Lord.  Now  the  acts  of  Rehoboam,  first  and  last,  are  they  not  written  in  the  his¬ 
tories  of  Sliemaiali  the  prophet  and  of  Iddo  the  seer,  after  the  manner  of  genealogies?  And 

16  there  Avere  wars  between  Relioboam  and  Jeroboam  continually.  And  Rehoboam  slept  with 
his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David  :  and  Abijali  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 
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Introductory.  Having  fully  treated  the  sepa¬ 
rate  history  of  Israel,  we  proceed  to  present 
a  similar  treatment  of  the  remaining  branch 
of  the  divided  kingdom  of  Solomon.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  most  largely 
given  in  the  Chronicles,  which  were  probably 
written  by  Ezra  soon  after  the  return  from  the 
Captivity  in  Babylon.  Then  the  newly  gath¬ 
ered  people,  mainly  Judaliites  or  Jews,  needed 
a  fresh  reminder  of  their  entire  history,  with  its 
many  impressive  lessons.  In  tracing  the  paral¬ 
lel  progress  of  the  two  kingdoms,  certain  out¬ 
line  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  from  the 
outset.  1.  They  have  the  same  starting-point — 
15. c.  975.  2.  Israel  lasts  two  hundred  and  fifty- 

four  years  and  Judah  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  years.  3.  Each  kingdom  has  nineteen 
kings.  4.  The  kings  of  Israel  came  from  eleven 


distinct  families.  5.  Those  of  Judah  all  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  family  of  David,  thus  fulfilling  God’s 
“  pledge  given  as  if  by  a  covenant  of  salt,  that 
the  house  of  David  should  never  perish.”  B. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  lasted  three  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  years,  b.c.  975-587.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  the  history  of 
a  dynasty  rather  than  of  a  nation — of  a  city 
rather  than  of  a  country.  Its  title  reveals  to  us 
its  strength  as  well  as  its  weakness.  The  tribe 
of  Judah,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  family  of 
David,  had  acquired  too  much  fame  during  the 
preceding  reigns  to  be  easily  lost.  The  lamp 
or  torch  of  David  was  always  burning,  although 
it  seemed  at  times  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 
There  was  a  pledge  given  as  if  by  a  covenant 
of  salt,  that  the  house  of  David  should  never 
perish  (2  Cliron.  13  :  5).  Stanley. 


Periods  in  Judah's  History. 

Kings  op  Judah. 

Length  of 
Reigns. 

Prophets. 

Kings  op  Israel. 

1  Rehoboam. 

17  years. 

Shemaiah,  Iddo. 

Jeroboam. 

I.  First  Religious  Decline  ) 

2  Abijam, 

3  ... 

Jeroboam. 

and  First  Religious  Re-  > 
vival— about  86  years. . .  ) 

■ 

3  Asa. 

41  ... 

Azariah, Ilanani 

J  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri 
(  Omri . 

L  4  JEIIOSHAPHAT. 

25  ... 

Jehu,  Jahaziel. 

Ahab,  Ahaziah,  Jehoram. 

5  Jehoram. 

8  ... 

Jehoram. 

6  Ahaziah. 

1  ... 

Jehoram. 

(Athaliah.) 

6  ... 

( Zechariah  ) 

■<  (sonofJe-V 
f  hoiada).  ) 

Jehu. 

II.  Second  Decline  and  Sec-  1 

7  Joash. 

40  ... 

Jehu,  Jehoahaz. 

ond  Revival— about  207  > 

\ 

years . \ 

8  Amaziah. 

29  ... 

Hosea,  Amos 

Joash,  Jeroboam  II. 

9  Uzziali  (or  Azariah) 

52  ... 

J  Joel,  Zecha- 
)  riah  II. 

Zechariah,  Shallum,  Menahem, 
Pekahiah,  Pekah. 

10  Jotham. 

16  ... 

Isaiah,  Micah. 

Pekah. 

11  Ahaz. 

16  ... 

Pekah,  Hoshea. 

,12  HEZEKIAH. 

29  ... 

Nahum. 

Hoshea. 

III.  Third  Decline  and  Third  | 
Revival— a  bout  88  years,  j 

13  Manasseh. 

14  Amon. 

55  ... 

2  ... 

31  ... 

J  Zephaniah, 

15  JOSIAH. 

j  Jeremiah. 

f 16  Jehoahaz. 

M  ... 

IV.  Final  Decline— about  23  j 

17  Jehoiakim. 

ll  ... 

years . ) 

18  Jehoiachin. 

%  ... 

Habakkuk. 

,19  Zedekiah. 

11  ... 

Obadiah. 

In  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods,  as  indicated  in  the  above  table.  It  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  religious  character  of 
the  several  periods  corresponded  to  that  of  the  monarchs  who  sat  upon  the  throne.  Under 
Rehoboam  and  Abijam,  religion  underwent  a  decline,  from  which  it  began  to  recover  in  the 
reign  of  Asa  ;  while  under  Jehosliaphat  the  revival  was  decided  and  complete.  A  second  de¬ 
cline  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  the  son-in-law  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  went  on 
through  a  long  succession  of  reigns — the  spiritual  thermometer  falling  lowest  in  that  of  Ahaz. 
The  darkest  hour  of  night,  however,  was  succeeded  by  the  dawn  ;  under  Hezekiah,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ahaz,  the  firmament  brightened  again.  With  Manasseh  a  new  decline,  more  terri¬ 
ble  than  any  that  had  preceded,  began  ;  followed,  in  the  days  of  his  grandson,  Josiah,  by  a  new 
and  most  interesting  revival.  The  sons  and  successors  of  Josiah  were  not  like-minded  with  him¬ 
self  ;  the  old  corruptions  broke  out  afresh  ;  and  with  the  awful  catastrophe  of  the  Babylonian 
Captivity,  the  glory  departed  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  W.  G.  B. 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  has  a  kingdom  of  Israel.  Though  much  smaller,  es- 
character  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  pecially  after  Idumea,  the  only  one  of  the 
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mountainous  districts  which  at  the  disruption 
fell  to  the  share  of  Judah,  had  gained  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  it  was  still  superior  to  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  in  internal  strength.  This  resulted 
partly  from  its  possession  of  the  genuine  sanc¬ 
tuary  with  its  legitimate  worship,  its  influential 
priesthood,  and  Levitical  orders  ;  and  partly 
from  its  royal  house,  which,  unlike  most  of  the 
dynasties  of  the  neighboring  kingdom,  had  not 
been  raised  to  the  throne  by  revolution,  but 
possessed  the  sanction  of  legitimacy  and  a  set¬ 
tled  succession,  and  was  especially  consecrated 
by  the  memory  of  its  illustrious  ancestor  Da¬ 
vid,  and  the  Divine  promises  vouchsafed  to  his 
race.  Moreover,  among  the  nineteen  monarchs 
(not  counting  Athaliah)  who  occupied  the 
throne  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years, 
from  Rehoboam  till  the  fall  of  the  State,  there 
were  at  least  some  individuals  distinguished 
for  high  administrative  talents,  in  whom  the 
ideal  of  the  theocratic  kingship  was  revived, 
such  as  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  Josiah.  Thus 
the  kingdom  gained  a  moral  strength  that  pre¬ 
vented  the  wild  spirit  of  insurrection  and  dis¬ 
cord,  by  which  the  other  kingdom  was  dis¬ 
turbed,  from  attaining  anything  like  the  same 
proportions.  The  opposition,  indeed,  between 
the  natural  inclinations  of  the  people  and  the 
moral  strictness  of  Jehovism  could  not  but  lead 
to  conflicts  here  also  ;  nay,  the  contrast  between 
the  two  was  all  the  sharper,  because  a  syn- 
cretistic  intermingling  of  heathenism  and  Jeho¬ 
vism  could  not  be  so  easily  effected — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  explains  the  fact,  that  when  the 
former  did  get  the  upper  hand  in  Judah,  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  still  grosser  form  than  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel.  By  reason,  however,  of  the  firm 
foundation  which  the  continuance  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  theocratic  authorities  afforded  to  Jehovism 
in  the  State,  there  was  no  need  of  bloody  revo¬ 
lutions  to  reinstate  the  latter  in  its  rights,  but 
only  of  reformations ,  and  these  were  effected 
not  so  much  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  the 
prophets  as  by  the  kings  themselves.  Besides, 
since  the  preservation  of  the  theocratic  ordi¬ 
nances  did  not  devolve  in  Judah  exclusively 
upon  the  prophets,  their  position  was  different 
from  that  which  they  occupied  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Ten  Tribes.  At  times  their  agency  was 
exercised  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  of  the 
two  other  theocratic  powers  ;  and  reformations 
of  worship  being  repeatedly  undertaken  by  the 
kings,  they  were  able  to  limit  themselves  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word.  The  prophets,  finding 
in  Judah  the  basis  afforded  by  existing  theo¬ 
cratic  institutions,  were  not  under  the  necessity 
of  establishing  new  props  ;  and  there  is  no  sort 


of  evidence  that  schools  of  the  prophets,  or  asso¬ 
ciations  such  as  existed  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  were  organized  in  Judah.  In  the 
historical  notices  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  we 
meet  only  with  individual  prophets,  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  whom  continues,  with  but  inconsidera¬ 
ble  gaps,  down  to  the  Captivity,  and  it  was 
only  around  eminent  prophets  like  Isaiah  (cf. 
8  :  16),  and  afterward  Jeremiah,  that  small  cir¬ 
cles  of  disciples  were  gathered,  in  whom  the 
word  of  God  fell  upon  good  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rebellious  nation,  and  was  transmit¬ 
ted  to  future  generations.  With  respect  to  the 
course  of  events  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  a  cur¬ 
sory  glance  presents  a  tolerably  uniform  alter¬ 
nation  of  apostasy  from  Jehovah  and  return  to 
Him.  Certain  kings  suffer  idolatry  to  spring 
up  ;  this  finds  support  in  the  high  places  exist¬ 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  such 
apostasy  is  followed  by  punishment  in  the  ca¬ 
lamities  which  then  overtake  the  nation.  Then 
arises  again  a  pious  king,  who  exerts  himself 
to  keep  the  people  faithful  to  the  legitimate 
sanctuary,  and  vindicates  the  authority  of  the 
legal  worship,  till  at  length,  after  repeated 
reformations,  the  apostasy  and  corruption  be¬ 
comes  so  great  that  judgment  sets  in  without 
intermission.  0. 

Cliron.  I  ft  :  8-4.  Rehoboam’s  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  great  army  to  recover  the  heritage  of 
Solomon  by  conquest  of  the  revolted  tribes  was 
countermanded  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  at  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  and  the  Divine 
command  was  instantly  heeded  by  king  and 
people.  B. 

4.  The  words  of  the  prophet  were  addressed 
not  only  to  the  king  but  to  the  assembled  war¬ 
riors,  and  were  imperative  upon  the  latter — 
“  Return  every  man  to  his  house  and,  we 
are  immediately  told,  “  They  hearkened  there¬ 
fore  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  returned  to 
depart.”  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  would  have  remained  under  arms  after 
such  a  command,  however  much  Rehoboam 
had  wished  them  to  do  so.  They  obeyed  the 
prophet,  and  he  could  not  but  do  the  same. 
Kitto. 

That  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  which  dwelt 
in  their  original  lot  (Josh.  19  :  40  sqq.),  between 
Benjamin,  Judah  and  Ephraim,  belonged  to 
Judah.  A  few  Danite  cities  are  mentioned  (2 
Cliron.  11  : 10  ;  28  : 18)  as  pertaining  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Judah  ;  but  since  this  tribe  dwelt  partly 
in  the  north,  it  may  nevertheless  be  reckoned 
among  the  ten.  Thus  Rehoboam’s  army  may 
correctly  be  spoken  of  (1  K.  12  :  23)  as  “  all  the 
house  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  rest  of  the 
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' people .”  Among  the  children  of  Israel  who 
dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  mentioned  (verse 
17)  as  Rehoboam’s  subjects,  were  probably  in¬ 
cluded  members  of  other  tribes  also.  And 
when  to  these  are  added  the  numerous  emigra¬ 
tions  from  the  northern  kingdom  into  that  of 
Judah  in  succeeding  centuries  (cf.  2  Chron. 
15:9),  it  may  well  be  said  that  among  the  Jews, 
which  name  now  arose  in  the  southern  king¬ 
dom,  all  Israel  was  represented.  The  disrup¬ 
tion  of  Israel  was  from  this  time  irremediable  ; 
in  a  short  time,  not  reckoning  the  reigns  of 
Aliab  and  Jehoshaphat  and  their  immediate 
successors,  the  separated  kingdoms  took  hostile 
positions  with  respect  to  each  other,  and 'at  last 
consumed  their  strength  in  sanguinary  wars. 
The  external  glory  of  the  kingdom  was  at  an 
end  ;  but  prophecy  never  ceased  to  direct  the 
expectation  of  the  nation  to  the  future  reunion 
of  the  twelve  tribes  under  one  head  of  the  house 
of  David.  Oehler. 

11-17.  Three  years  of  peace  followed.  The 
only  notable  occurrence  during  this  tranquil  in¬ 
terval  was  the  gradual  exodus  of  the  Levites 
from  the  northern  kingdom,  where  they  were 
subject  to  indignities,  and  their  concentration 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  Judah  and  Ben¬ 
jamin,  where  they  were  respected  and  honored. 
This  exodus  was  followed  by  that  of  many 
pious  Israelites,  who  disliked  Jeroboam’s  relig¬ 
ious  innovations,  and  were  attached  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah,  as  established  by  David  and 
Solomon.  The  northern  kingdom  was  thus 
continually  weakened  and  the  southern  one 
strengthened  (2  Chron.  11  :  13-17).  G.  R. 

Rehoboam’s  policy  drew  almost  all  the  priest¬ 
hood  into  his  dominions  of  the  nation,  and 
brought  in  large  accessions  of  population  from 
the  territory  of  the  revolted  tribes  ;  so  that 
though  his  country,  consisting  only  of  the  two 
southern  tribes,  was  inferior  in  extent,  and  yet 
more  in  fertility  and  natural  resources,  it 
matched  well  the  sister  kingdom  in  the  north, 
and  during  his  reign  and  the  reigns  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  he  successfully  warded  off  its  enmity. 
“  He  fortified  the  strongholds  and  put  captains 
in  them,  and  store  of  victual,  and  of  oil  and 
wine.  And  in  every  several  city  he  put  shields 
and  spears,  and  made  them  exceeding  strong.” 
So  much  he  did  for  external  defence.  And  to 
preserve  internal  order  and  tranquillity,  and  to 
prevent  contention  among  his  numerous  sons — 
for  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  had  twenty  - 
eight— as  well  as  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  dis¬ 
puted  succession  after  his  death,  he  separated 
them,  “  and  dispersed  all  his  children  through¬ 
out  all  the  countries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 


unto  every  fenced  city  :  and  he  gave  them 
victual  in  abundance.”  Surely,  here  was  some 
good  statesmanship  and  political  sagacity.  And 
thus  it  appears  that  Rehoboam,  through  the 
great  folly  with  which  he  started  in  his  public 
career,  has  left  on  his  fame  an  indelible  blot — 
was  not  altogether  a  simpleton  or  a  trifler,  nor 
altogether  unworthy  of  his  birth  as  the  son  of 
the  wise  King  Solomon.  R.  Hallam. 

16.  To  his  new  order  of  priests  Jeroboam 
probably  gave  the  consecrated  lands  and  the 
right  of  tithes  which  the  Levites  had  previous¬ 
ly  enjoyed,  thus  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  old 
sacerdotal  body  to  absolute  penury.  A  fresh 
impetus  was  in  this  way  given  to  the  exodus 
which  had  already  begun  ;  and  the  example  of 
their  sacerdotal  guides  being  followed  by  many 
of  the  more  godly  among  the  Israelites.  Jero¬ 
boam  found  the  number  of  his  own  subjects 
continually  diminishing,  and  the  number  of  his 
rival’s  subjects  increasing,  through  an  emigra¬ 
tion  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
stop,  or  even  to  confine  within  moderate  limits 
by  his  own  unassisted  efforts.  G.  R. 

12:1.  The  effect  of  prosperity  upon  Reho¬ 
boam  and  his  people.  He  occupies  the  first  three 
years  of  his  reign  of  seventeen  in  fortifying 
Jerusalem  and  fifteen  walled  cities  ;  in  reor¬ 
ganizing  the  government  over  the  two  tribes  ; 
and  in  assigning  homes  to  the  large  number  of 
priests  and  Levites,  and  of  families,  exiled 
from  the  Ten  Tribes  by  Jeroboam  for  loyalty  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  With  this  establish 
ment  of  his  throne  came  a  sense  of  power  and 
security,  shared  alike  by  king  and  people.  In¬ 
dulgence  naturally  followed  with  the  decline  of 
religious  feeling,  soon  reaching  the  point  of 
utter  disobedience  to  the  law  of  the  Lord. 
Groves,  with  their  abominations,  high  places 
and  images,  with  their  idolatries,  were  the  na¬ 
tural  and  speedy  outcome  of  their  apostasy.  Al¬ 
though  forty-one  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign,  Rehoboam  seems  to  have  been  extremely 
self-ignorant  and  weak.  His  foolish  response 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  by 
which  he  repelled  them  and  divided  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Solomon,  clearly  shows  this.  So  does 
his  ready  yielding  to  the  idolatrous  tendencies 
of  all  surrounding  nations,  though  helped, 
doubtless,  by  his  Ammonite  mother’s  training  ; 
while  his  replacement  of  the  golden  shields 
with  those  of  brass,  to  be  used  in  mere  personal 
display  of  kingly  state  and  authority,  also  in¬ 
dicated  a  vain,  weak  character.  B. 

2  Chron.  12:  1-12.  The  most  important 
event  in  this  history  is  told  in  fullest  detail  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  (14  :  22-24) ;  its  punishment 
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at  the  hand  of  God  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles 
(12  :  2,  12).  After  the  first  three  years  of  Reho- 
boam’s  reign  a  great  change  seems  to  have 
come  over  the  religious  aspect  of  the  country. 
Rehoboam  and  Judah  did  not,  indeed,  openly  re¬ 
nounce  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  find  that  the  king  continued  to  attend 
the  house  of  the  Lord  in  royal  state,  and  that 
after  the  incursion  of  Shishak  there  was  even  a 
partial  religious  revival  (verses  11,  12).  Still 
the  general  character  of  this  period  was,  that 
“  Rehoboam  forsook  the  law  of  Jehovah,  and 
all  Israel  with  him  that  “  he  did  evil  in  that 
he  did  not  set  his  heart  on  seeking  Jehovah” 
(verses  1,  14),  and,  lastly,  that  “  Judah  did  the 
evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  and  provoked  Him 
to  jealousy  (viewing  the  relation  between  the 
Lord  and  Israel  as  one  of  marriage,  Num.  5  : 14 
— more  than  anything  which  their  fathers  had 
done  by  their  sins  which  they  sinned”  (1  K. 
14  :  22).  These  sins  consisted  in  building  Ba- 
moth ,  or  “  high  places” — i.e.,  altars,  on  every 
high  hill,  and  setting  up  in  every  grove  Maz- 
zeboth,  or  memorial-stones  and  pillars  dedicated 
to  Baal,  and  Asherim ,  or  trunks  of  trees  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Astarte  (with  all  the  vileness  which 
their  service  implied).  The  Divine  punishment 
was  not  long  withheld.  Once  more  it  came  in 
the  course  of  natural  causation,  through  the 
political  motives  which  influenced  Shishak,  and 
led  him  to  support  Jeroboam.  In  the  fifth  year 
of  Rehoboam’s  reign  Shishak  marched  a  large 
army  of  Egyptians,  Lybians,  Sukkiim  (“  tent- 
dwellers”  ?  Arabs  ?),  and  Ethiopians,  with 
twelve  hundred  chariots  and  sixty  thousand 
horsemen,  into  Judea,  and  after  taking  the 
fenced  cities  along  his  route,  advanced  upon 
Jerusalem,  where  Rehoboam  and  his  army  were 
gathered.  Once  more  the  prophet  Shemaiali 
averted  a  contest,  which  could  only  have  ended 
in  disaster.  On  showing  them  that  the  national 
danger,  though  apparently  arising  from  politi¬ 
cal  causes,  was  really  due  to  their  sin  against 
Jehovah  (verse  2),  and  that  it  vas  needless  to 
fight,  since,  as  they  had  been  God-forsaking, 
they  were  now  God-forsaken  (verse  5),  the  king 
and  his  princes  humbled  themselves.  There¬ 
upon  the  Lord  intimated  through  His  prophet 
that  He  would  “  grant  them  deliverance  for  a 
little  while,”  on  condition  of  their  submitting 
to  Shishak.  The  reason  for  this,  “  that  they 
may  know  My  service,  and  the  service  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  countries,”  as  well  as  the 
terms  by  which  the  promised  deliverance  was 
qualified,  contained  the  most  solemn  warning 
of  the  ultimate  consequences  of  apostasy.  Yet 
the  Divine  forbearance  continued  other  three 


hundred  and  seventy  years  before  the  threat¬ 
ened  judgment  burst  upon  the  nation.  But  at 
this  time  Jerusalem  was  spared.  Voluntary 
submission  having  been  made,  Shishak  entered 
the  city,  and  contented  himself  with  carrying 
away  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  of  the 
palace,  including  among  the  latter  the  famous 
golden  shields  used  by  Solomon’s  body-guard 
on  state  occasions,  for  which  Rehoboam  now 
substituted  shields  of  brass.  A.  E. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that,  so  long  as 
king  and  people  served  the  Lord,  Shishak  was 
held  back  from  attacking  them.  Hence  we  un¬ 
derstand  why  Judah  receives  earlier  and  greater 
stripes  than  Israel.  It  was  Jeroboam  made  Is¬ 
rael  to  sin.  It  was  Judah  made  Rehoboam  to 
sin.  The  guilty  people,  accordingly,  are  pun¬ 
ished  by  the  invasion  of  their  land  and  the  spolia¬ 
tion  of  their  treasure  ;  the  guilty  king  by  the 
destruction  of  his  house.  And  here  again,  let 
us  observe,  how  significant  that  the  chastise¬ 
ment  should  come  from  Egypt  !  Time  was 
when  God  had  punished  the  idolatries  of  Egypt 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple  (Ex.  7-14).  Now  the  tables  are  turned, 
and  Egypt  is  employed  to  avenge  the  idolatries 
of  Judah.  This  was  the  first  time  that  an 
Egyptian  army  had  crossed  their  border — the 
first  time,  indeed,  that  the  land  had  sustained 
the  brunt  of  any  invasion.  It  was  the  Sodom¬ 
ites  and  the  like  had  drawn  forth  those  swords 
from  their  scabbards.  What  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  Exodus  14  and  1  Kings  14  !  Israel,  who 
then  “  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea¬ 
shore,”  now  feels  the  grip  of  Pharaoh  at  his 
throat,  and  the  iron  of  Pharaoh  in  his  soul. 
Hammond. 

2-4.  God's  dealing  with  the  transgressions  of 
Icing  and  people.  Shishak,  or  Slieslionk,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  monumental  records  inscribed  upon 
the  walls  of  the  great  temple  of  Karnak,  was 
the  first  king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  of 
Egypt.  A  list  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
countries,  cities,  and  tribes  ruled  by  or  tribu¬ 
tary  to  him,  includes  a  large  number  of  the 
cities  of  Palestine.  Some  of  these  were  within 
the  kingdom  of  Jeroboam,  but  they  were  cities 
of  the  Levites  or  old  Caananites.  But  the  su¬ 
preme  motive  and  ultimate  impelling  cause  of 
this  Egyptian  invasion,  lay  in  the  mind  of  God. 
Like  all  human  actions,  there  was  connected 
with  thi3  of  Shishak  a  double  thread  of  motive 
and  purpose — the  one,  superior  and  overruling, 
because  Divine  ;  the  other  (the  human),  fr^e 
indeed,  but  overruled  in  its  every  detail  of  re¬ 
sult.  No  clearer,  more  conclusive  statement,  in 
illustration  of  an  inexplicable  fact,  can  we  find 
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than  this  :  Shishak  came  up  against  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  because  they  had  transgressed  against  the 
Lord.”  His  army  was  a  vast  one,  drawn  from 
Egypt  aud  the  great  countries  on  the  west  and 
south.  And  his  progress  was  unhindered,  his 
triumph  complete.  The  cities  that  Rehoboam 
had  walled  for  defence  were  taken  almost  as 
soon  as  their  walls  had  been  built.  And  Jeru¬ 
salem  itself  was  occupied  by  the  Egyptian 
host.  B. 

hen  David  founded  his  empire  his  two 
powerful  neighbors,  Egypt  and  Assyria,  were 
both  in  a  state  of  decline.  Assyria  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  unwarlike  kings,  who  were 
unable  to  retain  the  conquests  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  even  upon  their  immediate  frontiers  ;  while 
Egypt  was  divided  among  rival  dynasties  and 
rent  with  civil  wars.  Egypt,  however,  was  the 
first  to  recover  her  strength.  The  monarchs  of 
the  twenty-second  dynasty  once  more  united 
the  country  under  one  rule,  and  Shishak  or 
Sheshonk  I.  turned  his  arms  against  the  cities 
of  Palestine.  The  brief  account  given  in  1  K. 
14  :  25,  26,  and  the  fuller  history  in  these  verses 
of  his  invasion  of  Judah  and  his  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  are  supplemented  by  his  own  rec¬ 
ord  of  it  on  the  walls  of  the  ruined  temple  of 
Karnak.  Sayce. 

In  the  Scriptures  Shishak  appears  first  in 
1  K.  11  : 49,  as  then  the  king  of  Egypt  to 
whom  Jeroboam  fled  for  protection  from  Solo¬ 
mon.  This  fact  indicates  a  decisive  change  in 
the  policy  of  the  Egyptian  court  since  Solomon 
took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  mon¬ 
arch.  It  suggests  another  dynasty,  of  other, 
not  to  say  opposite  sympathies  and  policy.  In 
harmony  with  this  we  find  that  Shishak  (the 
Sheshonk  of  the  Egyptian  monuments)  was  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  the  twenty-second. 
He  was  not  on  the  best  terms  with  Solomon, 
and  readily  took  Jeroboam  into  his  confidence 
and  friendship.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  only 
waited  for  the  favorable  moment  to  make  this 
formidable  military  campaign  into  Palestine  in 
the  interests  of  his  friend  Jeroboam.  H.  C. 

Shishak,  called  Slieshenk  or  Sheshonk  on  the 
monuments,  and  Sesoncliis  or  Sesonchosis  by 
Manetho,  ascended  the  Egyptian  throne  about 
b.c.  989  or  a  little  earlier,  according  to  calcula¬ 
tions  based  upon  exclusively  Egyptian  data. 
He  reigned  twenty-one  years,  and  toward  the 
close  of  his  reign  made  an  expedition,  which  he 
has  commemorated  on  the  external  wall  of  the 
great  temple  at  Karnak.  The  mode  of  com¬ 
memoration  is  by  a  representation  of  himself, 
and  a  list  of  the  various  cities,  countries,  and 
tribes  conquered  by  him,  or  made  tributary, 


during  the  expedition.  The  number  of  the 
names  was  originally  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  ;  but  of  these  thirty-two  are  wholly  and 
fourteen  others  partly  illegible.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  eighty-seven,  about  fifty-five  had  been 
identified  with  more  or  less  of  probability, 
while  above  thirty  still  defy  the  comparative 
geographer.  From  the  fifty -five  identifications, 
many  of  which  are  quite  certain,  it  appears  that 
the  list  contains  three  classes  of  names,  mainly 
grouped  together— (1)  Levitical  and  Canaanite 
cities  of  Israel  ;  (2)  cities  of  Judah  ;  (3)  Arab 
tribes  lying  to  the  south  of  Palestine.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  R.  8. Poole’s  analysis  of  the  inscription 
of  Sheshonk  at  Karnak,  it  appears  that  the  expe¬ 
dition  was  directed  not  only  against  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  Rehoboam,  but  also  against  a  number 
of  Levitical  and  Canaanite  cities  within  the 
territory  of  Jeroboam  himself,  and  further 
against  certain  Arab  tribes  of  the  vicinity. 
The  inference  is,  that  Jeroboam  obtained  She¬ 
shonk ’s  aid  in  reducing  Israelite  cities  that  had 
declined  to  submit  to  him,  and  also  in  chastis¬ 
ing  Arab  tribes  on  his  borders  which  had  given 
him  trouble.  G.  R. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1867,  the  writer 
and  some  friends,  in  one  of  their  visits  to  Kar¬ 
nak, sought  out  this  sculptured  scene  and  record. 
Passing  from  the  interior  of  the  great  Columnar 
Hall  through  a  break  in  the  south  Avail,  the 
sculptures  were  found  near  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner.  There  were  the  colossal  figures  of  a  con¬ 
queror  and  of  a  divinity,  and  the  Liliputian  fig¬ 
ures  of  a  multitude  of  captives,  sculptured  in 
intaglio  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  wall. 
Accompanying  these  was  an  explanatory  rec¬ 
ord,  containing  the  name  of  the  king  and  the 
names  of  the  various  countries  which  he  had 
subdued.  No  doubt  exists  concerning  this  rep¬ 
resentation,  so  far  as  is  needful  to  identify  it 
with  King  Shishak  and  his  Syrian  expedition 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and,  although  the 
hour  of  our  visit  was  oppressively  Avarm,  it  Avas 
no  hardship  to  stand  amid  the  fiery  reflections 
of  the  sun  from  the  temple  Avail  and  surround¬ 
ing  debris,  before  an  inscription  Avliich  must  be 
accounted  one  of  the  most  suggestive  eA’er 
written  by  the  finger  of  man.  N.  C.  Burt. 

5,  G.  God's  admonitory  message,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsive  humiliation  of  the  king  and  princes. 
By  the  same  prophet  (Shemaiah)  Avho  had  five 
years  before  forbidden  Rehoboam  to  reconquer 
the  ten  rebelling  tribes,  the  word  of  Jehovah  is 
uttered  to  the  king  and  chief  men  of  Judah. 
The  message  is  brief  and  pointed.  Their  sin 
was  the  cause  of  their  calamities,  and  this  was 
their  sin  :  that  they  had  turned  away  from  God 
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— from  His  worship  and  His  law.  And  this  is 
the  substance  of  all  sin,  the  essence  of  trans¬ 
gression  in  every  age  and  generation  :  turning 
away  from  God,  disregarding  Ilis  worship,  dis¬ 
obeying  Ilis  law  !  The  charge  uttered  by  the 
prophet  is  not  denied.  The  conscience  of  the 
leaders  and  people  acknowledged  its  truth. 
And  the  calamities  which  were  already  fallen 
upon  them  helped  to  make  the  voice  of  con¬ 
science  clearer  and  its  sting  the  sharper.  So 
they  humbled  themselves  in  acknowledgment 
as  brief  and  pointed  as  the  charge  :  The  Lord 
is  righteous  !  As  their  sin  relates  solely  to  God, 
so  their  penitence  refers  only  to  Him.  David’s 
words  of  confession  fitly  express  their  mean¬ 
ing  :  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  hare  I  sinned  ; 
that  Thou  mightest  be  just  ified  when  Thou  speak- 
est.  This,  too,  is  the  substance  of  all  true  repent¬ 
ance  in  every  age  and  generation  :  the  return 
to  God  with  self-accusation  for  disobedience, 
and  full  justification  of  God’s  right  and  merci¬ 
ful  dealing. 

7,  8.  Why  and  how  God's  yet  severer  disci¬ 
pline  teas  withheld.  His  wrath  was  not  fully 
“  poured  out  upon  Jerusalem  by  the  hand  of 
Shishak.  ”  By  the  same  prophet  they  learned 
that  God’s  mercy  was  interposed  on  account 
of  their  thus  penitently  humbling  themselves 
before  Him.  But  God  would  grave  the  lesson 
deeper  on  their  souls,  as  we  know  they  sadly 
needed.  Therefore  He  left  the  nation  subject 
to  Shishak,  and  king  and  people  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  heavy  tribute,  even  after  the  loss 
of  all  the  treasures  gathered  by  David  and  Sol¬ 
omon,  stored  in  the  Temple  and  palaces  of  Je¬ 
rusalem. 

A  point  of  special  instruction  is  suggested  in 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  Lord  for  Judah’s 
enslavement  to  Shishak.  It  is  that  Judah  may 
learn  by  actual  experience  whose  is  the  easier, 
most  desirable  service — God’s  or  the  Egyptian 
monarch’s.  It  was  God’s  way,  under  the  old 
and  severer  Covenant,  of  saying  to  Judah,  “  Re¬ 
turn  unto  Me  and  take  My  yoke  upon  you,  for 
it  is  easy  ;  and  My  burden,  for  it  is  light !” 
Through  experience  only,  of  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  sore  bondage  to  a  foreign  tyrant  and 
glad  service  willingly  given  to  Himself,  they 
would  learn  that  obedience  to  God  was  far  bet¬ 
ter.  And  thus  Christ  says  to  all,  who  have 
had  enough  of  the  sad  experience  of  bondage 
to  sinful  self-indulgence,  “  Come  unto  Me,  and 
exchange  the  burdening,  wearing  yoke  of  reign¬ 
ing  sin  for  My  light  burdens  and  easy  re¬ 
straints  !”  B. 

7.  They  have  humbled  themselves  ; 
therefore  I  will  not  destroy  them. 


Compare  the  repentance  of  Aliab  (1  K.  21  :  27- 
29)  and  that  of  the  Ninevites  (Jonah  2  :  5-10), 
which  produced  similar  revocations  of  Divine 
decrees  that  had  been  pronounced  by  the  mouth 
of  a  prophet.  B.  C. 

8.  May  know  My  service,  and  the 
service  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  coun¬ 
tries.  The  history  of  life  is  made  up  of  dif¬ 
ferent  services.  Every  man  serves  something. 
“  Know  ye  not  that  to  whom  ye  yield  your¬ 
selves  servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are  to 
whom  ye  obey?”  In  the  service  of  the  world 
you  are  always  dealing  with  uncertainties. 
The  things  of  God  are  sure  and  forever.  He 
who  gives  is  the  unchangeable  Jehovah,  who 
never  recalls  a  gift,  and  all  His  gifts  have  in 
them  eternity.  In  the  service  of  the  world 
nothing  ever  thoroughly  satisfies  ;  nothing 
meets  all  the  aspirations  of  a  man.  In  God’s 
service  a  man  has  just  what  his  soul  wants. 
The  Christian  service  of  religion  does  not  work 
up  to  get  its  great  objects.  It  has  them.  It 
does  not  work  for  wages,  for  it  has  received 
what  it  wants  as  a  gift.  It  works  out  a  salva¬ 
tion  which  it  has.  The  one  service  is  a  service 
of  freedom,  the  other  of  bondage.  It  is  bond¬ 
age  to  serve  where  there  is  no  affection.  It  is 
bondage  to  work  for  what  you  can  get,  and  not 
even  to  be  sure  that  you  shall  ever  get  it.  But 
to  feel  that  you  are  your  Father’s  child,  that 
His  eye  is  looking  at  you  and  His  hand  holding 
you  while  you  work — that  is  liberty.  It  is  the 
same  service  with  that  of  those  servants  who 
serve  Him  indeed  in  heaven.  J.  Vaughan. 

9-11.  What  Shishak  took  away,  and  Reho- 
boam  substituted.  Five  hundred  shields  of  wood 
overlaid  with  gold,  made  under  Solomon’s  di¬ 
rection,  together  with  all  the  treasures  gathered 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  king’s 
house,  were  carried  to  Egypt.  The  shields 
were  used  for  display  on  state  occasions  ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  treasures  were  kept  or 
used  more  for  show  than  for  actual  advantage 
to  the  nation.  So  that  the  shame  of  the  loss 
would  be  felt  more  than  their  deprivation  of 
the  treasure.  For  the  shields,  as  they  were  re 
quired  upon  the  occasional  parade  visitation  of 
Rchoboam  to  the  Lord’s  house,  he  had  counter¬ 
feits  made  of  brass,  which  answered  the  pur¬ 
pose  quite  as  well. 

12.  The  sum  of  this  story.  The  outward 
form  of  humility,  and  the  sincere  though  con¬ 
strained  confession  and  repentance  of  king  and 
people,  for  the  time  turned  away  the  severer 
visitations  of  God’s  righteous  indignation.  For 
David’s  sake,  and  His  promise’  sake,  the  Lord 
“would  not  destroy  Rehoboam  altogether.” 
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And  also,  another  equally  strong  good  reason  for 
God’s  forbearance,  there  were  good  things  in  Ju¬ 
dah  !  There  remained  a  true  spiritual  seed — 
many  loyal  souls  were  dispersed  among  the 
two  tribes.  All  through  the  history  of  God’s 
ancient  people  we  see  this  fact  outstanding, 
first  announced  in  principle  to  Abraham  plead¬ 
ing  for  the  cities  of  the  plain.  And  ever  since 
the  call  of  the  Gentiles  the  evidence  is  as 
marked.  And  this  is  the  fact  that  magnifies 
God’s  personal  love  to  men  :  that  multitudes  of 
the  hardened  and  guilty  receive  tokens  of  His 
prolonged  forbearance  by  reason  of  the  few  god¬ 
ly  souls  that  witness  for  Him,  and  seek  the 
coming  of  His  kingdom  upon  earth.  B. 

13-16,  The  lesson  seems  not  to  have  been 
lost  on  Rehoboam  and  his  people.  “  There 
were  yet  good  things  in  Judah  but  the  sum 
of  the  king’s  character  is  this  :  “  He  did  evil, 
because  he  fixed  not  his  heart  to  seek  Jehovah” 
(verse  14).  He  died  after  a  reign  of  seventeen 
years  (verse  13),  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of 
David.  His  acts  were  recorded  by  the  prophet 
Shemaiah,  by  the  seer  Iddo,  in  his  book  of 
genealogies,  and  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Judah.  P.  S. 

Rehoboam’s  reign,  after  the  retirement  of 
Sheshonk,  was  uneventful.  He  continued  to 
occupy  the  throne  for  twelve  more  years,  and 
during  this  time  was  engaged  in  frequent  if 
not  in  continual  hostilities  with  Jeroboam  (1  K. 
14  :  30  ;  2  Chron.  12  : 15),  but  no  important  re¬ 
sults  followed,  and  it  can  only  be  said  that  the 
two  kingdoms  maintained  their  relative  posi¬ 
tions.  In  military  strength  they  were  not  ill- 
matched,  since,  if  Israel  could  bring  more  men 
into  the  field,  the  narrower  limits  of  Judah 
made  her  able  to  concentrate  her  troops  more 
rapidly,  while  the  personal  qualities  of  the  men 


of  Judah  and  Benjamin  placed  them  in  the 
front  rank  of  Hebrew  warriors.  Thus,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  invasion  of  Sheshonk,  and  the  loss 
of  strength  which  it  must  have  occasioned,  the 
southern  kingdom  held  its  ground  firmly, 
though  it  can  scarcely  have  continued  to  main¬ 
tain  any  hold  over  the  alien  States  upon  its  bor¬ 
ders,  such  as  Philistia  and  Edom,  which  David 
had  subjugated,  but  which,  probably  from  the 
date  of  Sheshonk’s  invasion,  recovered  their  in¬ 
dependence. 

Rehoboam,  remembering  the  dreariness  of  his 
own  idle  youth,  was  careful  to  give  his  sons 
active  employment.  As  they  grew  to  man¬ 
hood,  he  dispersed  them  among  the  various 
provincial  towns,  assigning  to  each  a  charge, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  establishment.  The 
writer  of  Chronicles  considers  that,  in  so  doing, 
he  acted  wisely  (chap.  11  :  23).  The  system 
which  he  adopted  was  certainly  calculated  to 
prevent,  or  minimize,  jealousies  among  the 
princes,  and  to  benefit  their  characters  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  duties  to  perform,  instead  of  making 
them  idle  hangers-on  upon  a  court.  Maachah 
survived  her  husband,  and  was  queen-mother 
during  the  next  two  reigns.  Her  influence 
over  the  kingdom  was  altogether  for  evil,  and 
we  may,  perhaps,  ascribe  much  of  the  wrong 
conduct  of  Rehoboam  to  the  sway  which  she 
exercised  over  him.  Her  leanings  Avere  alto¬ 
gether  toward  idolatry.  Rehoboam’s  character 
was  weak  and  irresolute.  He  seems  to  have 
had  warm  affections,  and  to  have  been  capable 
of  making  good  resolutions  under  good  advice 
(11  :  4  ;  12  :  6)  ;  but  he  had  no  stability  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  his  last  counsellor  generally  deter¬ 
mined  his  actions.  We  are  told  that  “  he  did 
evil,  because  he  fixed  not  his  heart  to  seek  the 
Lord”  (12  : 14).  G.  R. 


Section  31. 

REIGN  OF  ABIJAH  OR  ABIJ AM,  THREE  YEARS. 

l§tli  to  21st  of  Jeroboam,  of  Israel. 


2  Chronicles  13  : 1-22. 

13:1  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Jero¬ 
boam  began  Abijali  to  reign  over  Judah. 

2  Three  years  reigned  he  in  Jerusalem  :  and 
his  mother’s  name  was  Micaiah  the  daughter 
of  Uriel  of  Gibeali.  And  there  was  war  be- 


1  Kings  15  : 1-8. 

15:1  Now  in  the  eighteenth  y ear  of  king 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  began  Abijam  to 

2  reign  over  Judah.  Three  years  reigned  he 
in  Jerusalem  :  and  his  mother’s  name  was 

3  Maacah  the  daughter  of  Abislialom.  And 
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3  tween  Abijah  and  Jeroboam.  And  Abijah 
joined  battle  with  an  army  of  valiant  men 
of  war,  even  four  hundred  thousand  chosen 
men  :  and  Jeroboam  set  the  battle  in  array 
against  him  with  eight  hundred  thousand 


he  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  father,  which 
he  had  done  before  him  :  and  his  heart  was 
not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God,  as  the 

4  heart  of  David  his  father.  Nevertheless  for 
David’s  sake  did  the  Lord  his  God  give  him 
a  lamp  in  Jerusalem,  to  set  up  his  son  after 

5  him,  and  to  establish  Jerusalem  :  because 
David  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord,  and  turned  not  aside  from  any 
thing  that  he  commanded  him  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  save  only  in  the  matter  of  Uriah 

6  the  Hittite.  Now  there  was  war  between 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  all  the  days  of  his 

7  life.  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Abijam, 
and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not  written  in 
the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Judah?  And  there  was  war  between  Abi- 

8  jam  and  Jeroboam.  And  Abijam  slept  with 
his  fathers  ;  and  they  buried  him  in  the  city 
of  David  :  and  Asa  his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead. 


chosen  men,  who  were  mighty  men  of  val- 

4  our.  And  Abijah  stood  up  upon  mount 
Zemaraim,  which  is  in  the  hill  country  of 
Ephraim,  and  said,  Hear  me,  O  Jeroboam 

5  and  all  Israel  ;  ought  ye  not  to  know  that 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  gave  the  king¬ 
dom  over  Israel  to  David  for  ever,  even  to 
him  and  to  his  sons  by  a  covenant  of  salt? 

6  Yet  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  the  servant 
of  Solomon  the  son  of  David,  rose  up,  and 

7  rebelled  against  his  lord.  And  there  were 
gathered  unto  him  vain  men,  sons  of  Belial, 
which  strengthened  themselves  against  Re¬ 
hoboam  the  son  of  Solomon,  when  Rehoboam 
was  young  and  tender-hearted,  and  could 

8  not  withstand  them.  And  now  ye  think  to 
withstand  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  in  the 
hand  of  the  sons  of  David  ;  and  ye  be  a  great  multitude,  and  there  are  with  you  the  golden 

9  calves  which  Jeroboam  made  you  for  gods.  Have  ye  not  driven  out  the  priests  of  the  Lord, 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites,  and  have  made  you  priests  after  the  manner  of  the  peoples 
of  other  lands?  so  that  whosoever  cometh  to  consecrate  himself  wTith  a  young  bullock  and 

10  seven  rams,  the  same  may  be  a  priest  of  them  that  are  no  gods.  But  as  for  us.  the  Lord  is 
our  God,  and  we  have  not  forsaken  him  ;  and  we  have  priests  ministering  unto  the  Lord,  the 

11  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites  in  their  work  :  and  they  burn  unto  the  Lord  every  morning 
and  every  evening  burnt  offerings  and  sweet  incense  :  the  shew-bread  also  set  they  in  order 
upon  the  pure  table  ;  and  the  candlestick  of  gold  with  the  lamps  thereof,  to  burn  every  even- 

12  ing  :  for  we  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  our  God  ;  but  ye  have  forsaken  him.  And,  behold, 
God  is  with  us  at  our  head,  and  his  priests  with  the  trumpets  of  alarm  to  sound  an  alarm 
against  you.  O  children  of  Israel,  fight  ye  not  against  the  Lord,  the  God  of  your  fathers  ; 

13  for  ye  shall  not  prosper.  But  Jeroboam  caused  an  ambusliment  to  come  about  behind  them  : 

14  so  they  were  before  Judah,  and  the  ambusliment  was  behind  them.  And  when  Judah  looked 
back,  behold,  the  battle  was  before  and  behind  them  :  and  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  the 

15  priests  sounded  with  the  trumpets.  Then  the  men  of  Judah  gave  a  shout  :  and  as  the  men 
of  Judah  shouted,  it  came  to  pass,  that  God  smote  Jeroboam  and  all  Israel  before  Abijah  and 

16  Judah.  And  the  children  of  Israel  fled  before  Judah:  and  God  delivered  them  into  their 

17  hand.  And  Abijah  and  his  people  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter  :  so  there  fell  down 

18  slain  of  Israel  five  hundred  thousand  chosen  men.  Thus  the  children  of  Israel  were  brought 
under  at  that  time,  and  the  children  of  Judah  prevailed,  because  they  relied  upon  the  Lord, 

19  the  God  of  their  fathers.  And  Abijah  pursued  after  Jeroboam,  and  took  cities  from  him, 
Betli-el  with  the  towns  thereof,  and  Jeslianah  with  the  towns  thereof,  and  Ephron  with  the 

20  towns  thereof.  Neither  did  Jeroboam  recover  strength  again  in  the  days  of  Abijah  :  and  the 

21  Lord  smote  him,  and  he  died.  But  Abijah  waxed  mighty,  and  took  unto  himself  fourteen 

22  wives,  and  begat  twenty  and  two  sons,  and  sixteen  daughters.  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Abijah,  and  his  ways,  and  his  sayings,  are  written  in  the  commentary  of  the  prophet  Iddo. 


Rehoboam  reigned  seventeen  years,  b.c.  975- 
958.  His  son  Abijah  (whose  mother  was  Maa- 
chali,  the  granddaughter  of  Absalom)  succeeded 
him  in  a  reign  of  three  years.  With  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men  he  utterly  defeated  Jero¬ 
boam,  who  had  twice  that  number  on  the 
field.  But  it  was  not  God’s  will  that  the  Ten 


Tribes  should  be  brought  back  to  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  throne  of  David.  Nor  did  Abi¬ 
jah,  though  reproaching  the  Israelites  with 
their  rejection  of  Jehovah’s  worship,  himself 
do  anything  toward  restoring  that  worship  in 
Judah.  The  brief  reign  of  Abijah,  whose  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  reconquer  Israel,  may  be  thus 
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accounted  for  in  the  controlling  purposes  of 
God.  B. 

Rehoboam’s  affection  for  Maacliah  caused 
him  not  only  to  designate  Abijali,  her  eldest  son 
(2  Chron.  11  :  20),  as  his  successor,  but  to  put 
him  at  a  very  early  age  in  a  position  of  au¬ 
thority  over  his  brethren  (verse  22),  and  to  give 
him  an  establishment  on  a  scale  of  Oriental 
magnificence.  Abijah,  we  are  told  (verse  21), 
“  waxed  mighty,  and  married  fourteen  wives, 
and  begat  twenty  and  two  sons,  and  sixteen 
daughters.”  He  was  probably  of  full  age  at 
his  father’s  accession.  G.  R. 

Jeroboam  did  not  only  survive  Relioboam, 
but  he  witnessed  the  accession  of  two  other 
kings  of  Judah,  Abijah  and  Asa.  The  reign 
of  Abijah  was  very  brief.  Both  in  1  K.  15  :  2 
and  in  2  Chron.  13  :  2  it  is  said  to  have  lasted 
three  years — an  expression  which  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  according  to  this  canon  laid  down  by 
the  rabbis,  that  the  commencement  of  a  year  in 
the  reign  of  a  king  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  full 
year.  Thus,  as  Abijah  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  eighteenth  (1  K.  15  : 1)  and  Asa  in  the 
twentieth  (verse  9)  year  of  Jeroboam’s  reign,  it 
follows  that  the  former  actually  reigned  only 
somewhat  over  two  years.  It  is  stated  that 
“  he  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  father,”  and 
that  “  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with  Jehovah 
his  God.”  These  two  statements  are  not  ex¬ 
planatory  of,  but  supplementary  to,  each  other. 
We  know  that  Relioboam  had  not  abolished  the 
service  of  Jehovah,  but  that,  by  its  side,  a  spu¬ 
rious  worship  had  been  tolerated,  if  not  encour¬ 
aged,  which,  in  the  view  of  Holy  Scripture, 
was  equal  to  idolatry.  In  this  matter  Reho- 
boam  had  not  only  followed  the  example  of  his 
father  Solomon,  during  his  later  years,  but 
greatly  increased  the  evil  which  had  then  be¬ 
gun.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  reign  of 
Abijah,  as  compared  with  that  of  Relioboam. 
That  the  idolatry  of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam 
had  grown  both  worse  in  character  and  more 
general  in  practice  under  that  of  Abijah,  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  notices  of  the  reformation  insti¬ 
tuted  by  his  successor,  Asa.  The  former  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  implied  in  the  terms  by  which  the 
idolatry  of  that  period  is  described  (2  Chron. 
14:3,  5),  and  by  the  circumstance  that  ‘‘the 
queen-mother”  (Maacliah,  Abi jail’s  mother  and 
Asa’s  grandmother),  who  under  Abijah  held  the 
official  rank  of  Gevirah,  “  Queen”  (the  modern 
Sultana  Valide),  had  made  and  set  up  “  a  hor¬ 
ror  for  Asherah”— some  horrible  wooden  repre¬ 
sentation,  equally  vile  and  idolatrous  in  its 
character.  Again,  that  idolatry  had  become 
more  widely  spread,  and  that  its  hold  was 


stronger,  we  infer  from  the  fact  that,  despite 
Asa’s  example,  admonitions,  and  exertions  (2 
Chron.  14 : 4,  5),  “  the  high  places  did  not 
cease”  (1  Iv.  15  :  14).  This  progressive  spir¬ 
itual  decline  under  the  reigns  of  Solomon,  Re¬ 
hoboam,  and  Abijah  was  so  marked  as  to  have 
deserved  the  removal  of  the  family  of  David 
from  the  throne,  had  it  not  been  for  God’s  faith¬ 
fulness  to  His  covenant  promises  (1  K.  15  :  4,  5). 

2  Cliron.  IS  :  4-12.  The  two  armies  met 
at  the  boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms,  though, 
as  we  judge,  within  the  territory  of  Israel. 
They  camped  in  close  proximity,  only  separated 
by  Mount  Zemaraim,  a  height  to  the  cast  of 
Bethel,  and  some  distance  north  of  Jericho, 
forming  part  of  the  ridge  known  as  “  Mount 
Ephraim,”  which  stretched  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  southward.  From  this  height  Abi- 
jah  addressed  the  army  of  Israel  just  before  the 
battle  began,  in  the  hope  of  securing  their  vol¬ 
untary  submission,  or  at  least  weakening  their 
resistance.  Ignoring  all  that  told  against  him¬ 
self,  Abijah  tried  to  impress  on  his  opponents 
that  right  was  wholly  on  his  side.  In  language 
full  of  irony  he  set  before  them  their  weakness, 
as  the  necessary  result  of  their  apostasy  from 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  of  their 
adoption  of  a  worship  neither  conformable  to 
their  ancient  faith  nor  even  respectable  in  the 
sight  of  men.  Lastly,  he  loudly  protested  that, 
since  Judah  had  gone  to  war  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah  and  in  the  manner  appointed 
by  Him,  Israel  was  really  fighting  against  Je¬ 
hovah,  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  could  not 
expect  success.  Whatever  hollowness  there 
may  have  been  in  this  profession  on  the  part  of 
Abijah,  it  was  at  least  the  true  war-cry  of  Is¬ 
rael  which  he  raised.  It  found  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  his  followers.  A.  E. 

Jeroboam,  wholly  untouched  by  it,  made  the 
best  disposition  of  his  troops  that  was  possible  ; 
his  troops  neither  deserted  nor  relaxed  in  their 
efforts  on  account  of  the  invitation  addressed  to 
them.  Such  was  the  Israelite  preponderance 
in  numbers,  that  it  was  found  possible  to  send 
a  large  detachment  to  the  rear  of  the  Jewish 
camp,  and  then  to  make  simultaneously  a 
double  attack,  from  the  front  and  from  behind 
(verses  13,  14).  The  men  of  Judah  resisted 
bravely,  but  were  in  great  distress,  when  the 
aid  of  God  being  implored  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness  amid  the  trumpet  blasts  of  the  priests,  sud¬ 
denly  the  tide  of  battle  turned — Judah  was 
successful,  and  Israel  was  put  to  flight  (verses 
15,  16).  A  terrible  carnage  followed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  existing  text,  the  slain  on  the  part  of 
the  Israelites  amounted  to  five  hundred  thou- 
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sand  men  ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
original  reading  in  this  place  was  probably  fifty 
thousand.  Even  this  was  an  enormous  loss  ; 
and  we  can  well  understand  its  having  led  on 
to  the  conquest  of  several  Israelite  towns,  as 
Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and  Ephraim,  which  passed 
for  a  time  under  the  dominion  of  Judah  (verse 
19).  G.  R. 

17.  Abijali  and  his  people  slew 
tliem  with  a  great  slaughter.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  original  to  indicate  that  this 
slaughter  was  all  on  one  day.  The  writer  is 
probably  compressing  into  a  few  words  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  whole  war.  There  fell 
down  slain.  The  word  translated  “  slain” 
means  strictly  “  pierced,”  and  will  include 
both  the  killed  and  the  wounded.  It  is  trans¬ 
lated  by  “  wounded”  in  Lam.  2  : 12.  B.  C. 

19.  Notwithstanding  this  decisive  success, 
Abijah  was  too  well  ad  vised  to  pursue  his  orig¬ 
inal  design  of  reducing  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  was 
content  to  re-establish  his  authority  over  cer¬ 
tain  border  towns  and  districts,  which  had  orig¬ 
inally  belonged  to  Judah  or  Benjamin,  but 


l  which  Jeroboam  had  found  means  to  include 
in  his  portion  of  the  divided  kingdom.  Kitto. 

I  K..  15:1.  A  bijam.  The  LXX  adds  “son 
of  Rehoboam.  ’ ’  The  name  is  Abijali  in  2  Chron. , 
and,  comparing  with  other  names  of  like  forma¬ 
tion,  that  appears  the  more  correct.  Luriiby. 

5.  Many  sins  are  registered  of  David,  as  well 
as  this  matter  of  Uriah  ;  yet,  as  if  all  these 
were  nothing  in  comparison  of  this  one,  this 
one  alone  is  put  in  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so 
inserted  as  an  exception  in  the  testimony  which 
we  find  given  of  him  in  the  passage  before  us. 
“  He  turned  not  aside  from  any  thing,”  etc. — 
that  is,  he  turned  not  aside  so  foully  and  so 
contemptuously,  so  presumptuously  and  so 
provokingly,  in  any  other  thing  as  he  did  in 
that  business  of  Uriah.  All  his  ignorances  and 
negligences,  inconsiderations  and  infirmities, 
are  passed  over  in  silence  ;  only  this  great  pre¬ 
sumptuous  sin  standeth  up  as  a  pillar  or  mon¬ 
ument  erected  to  his  perpetual  shame  in  that 
particular,  by  which  all  succeeding  generations 
might  take  warning  and  example.  Bp.  San¬ 
derson. 


Section  32. 

REIGN  OF  ASA,  FORTY-ONE  YEARS. 

21§t  of  Jeroboam  to  3d  of  Aliab,  of  Israel. 


2  Chronicles,  Chaps.  14,  15,  16. 

14:1  So  Abijah  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  they  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David, 
and  Asa  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead  :  in  his 

2  days  the  land  was  quiet  ten  years.  And 
Asa  did  that  which  was  good  and  right  in 

3  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  his  God  ;  for  he  took 
away  the  strange  altars,  and  the  high  places, 
and  brake  down  the  pillars,  and  hewed 

4  down  the  Asherim  ;  and  commanded  J udah 
to  seek  the  Lord,  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
and  to  do  the  law  and  the  commandment. 

5  Also  he  took  away  out  of  all  the  cities  of 
Judah  the  high  places  and  the  sun-images  : 
and  the  kingdom  was  quiet  before  him. 

6  And  he  built  fenced  cities  in  Judah  :  for  the 
land  was  quiet,  and  he  had  no  war  in  those 
years  ;  because  the  Lord  had  given  him 

7  rest.  For  he  said  unto  J  udah,  Let  us  build 
these  cities,  and  make  about  them  walls,  and 
towers,  gates,  and  bars  ;  the  land  is  yet  be- 


1  Kings  15  :  9-24. 

9  And  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Jeroboam 
king  of  Israel  began  Asa  to  reign  over  Ju- 

10  dah.  And  forty  and  one  years  reigned  he  in 
Jerusalem  :  and  his  mother’s  name  was 

11  Maacah  the  daughter  of  Abishalom.  And 
Asa  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of 

12  the  Lord,  as  did  David  his  father.  And  he 
put  away  the  sodomites  out  of  the  land,  and 
removed  all  the  idols  that  his  fathers  had 

13  made.  And  also  Maacah  his  mother  he  re¬ 
moved  from  being  queen,  because  she  had 
made  an  abominable  image  for  an  Asherah  ; 
and  Asa  cut  down  her  image,  and  burnt  it 

14  at  the  brook  Kidron.  But  the  high  places 
were  not  taken  away  :  nevertheless  the  heart 
of  Asa  was  perfect  with  the  Lord  all  his 

15  days.  And  he  brought  into  the  house  of  the. 
Lord  the  things  that  his  father  had  dedicat¬ 
ed,  and  the  things  that  himself  had  dedi- 

16  cated,  silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels.  And 
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fore  us,  because  we  have  sought  the  Lord 
our  God  ;  we  have  sought  him,  and  he  hath 
given  us  rest  on  every  side.  So  they  built 

8  and  prospered.  And  Asa  had  an  army  that 
bare  bucklers  and  spears,  out  of  Judah  three 
hundred  thousand  ;  and  out  of  Benjamin, 
that  bare  shields  and  drew  bows,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourscore  thousand  :  all  these  were 

9  mighty  men  of  valour.  And  there  came  out 
against  them  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  with  an 
army  of  a  thousand  thousand,  and  three 
hundred  chariots  ;  and  he  came  unto  Mare- 

10  shah.  Then  Asa  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
they  set  the  battle  in  array  in  the  valley  »f 

11  Zepliatliah  at  Mareshah.  And  Asa  cried 
unto  the  Lord  his  God,  and  said,  Lord, 
there  is  none  beside  thee  to  help,  between 
the  mighty  and  him  that  hath  no  strength  : 
help  us,  O  Lord  our  God  ;  for  we  rely  on 
thee,  and  in  thy  name  are  we  come  against 
this  multitude.  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  God  ; 

12  let  not  man  prevail  against  thee.  So  the 
Lord  smote  the  Ethiopians  before  Asa,  and 
before  Judah  ;  and  the  Ethiopians  fled.  And 


1  O 
1  o 


Asa  and  the  people  that  were  with  him  pur¬ 
sued  them  unto  Gerar  :  and  there  fell  of  the 
Ethiopians  so  many  that  they  could  not  re¬ 
cover  themselves  ;  for  they  were  destroyed 
before  the  Lord,  and  before  his  host ;  and 

14  they  carried  away  very  much  booty.  And 
they  smote  all  the  cities  round  about  Gerar  ; 
for  the  fear  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them  :  and 
they  spoiled  all  the  cities  ;  for  there  was 

15  much  spoil  in  them.  They  smote  also  the 
tents  of  cattle,  and  carried  away  sheep  in 
abundance  and  camels,  and  returned  to  Je¬ 
rusalem. 

15:1  And  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon 
2  Azariali  the  son  of  Oded  :  and  he  went  out 


there  was  war  between  Asa  and  Baasha  king 

17  of  Israel  all  their  days.  And  Baasha  king 
of  Israel  went  up  against  Judah,  and  built 
Ramah,  that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go 

18  out  or  come  in  to  Asa  king  of  Judah.  Then 
Asa  took  all  the  silver  and  the  gold  that 
were  left,  in  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king’s  house, 
and  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  his  ser¬ 
vants  :  and  king  Asa  sent  them  to  Benha- 
dad,  the  son  of  Tabrimmon,  the  son  of  He- 
zion,  king  of  Syria,  that  dwelt  at  Damas- 

19  cus,  saying,  There  is  a  league  between  me 
and  thee,  between  my  father  and  thy  father  : 
behold,  I  have  sent  unto  thee  a  present  of 
silver  and  gold  ;  go,  break  thy  league  with 
Baasha  king  of  Israel,  that  he  may  depart 

20  from  me.  And  Benhadad  hearkened  unto 
king  Asa,  and  sent  the  captains  of  his  armies 
against  the  cities  of  Israel,  and  smote  Ijon, 
and  Dan,  and  Abel-beth-maacah,  and  all 
Chinneroth,  with  all  the  land  of  Naphtali. 

21  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Baasha  heard 
thereof,  that  he  left  off  building  of  Ramah, 

22  and  dwelt  in  Tirzah.  Then  king  Asa  made 
a  proclamation  unto  all  Judah  ;  none  was 
exempted  :  and  they  carried  away  the  stones 
of  Ramah,  and  the  timber  thereof,  where¬ 
with  Baasha  had  builded  ;  and  king  Asa 
built  therewith  Geba  of  Benjamin,  and  Miz- 

23  pah.  Now  the  rest  of  all  the  acts  of  Asa, 
and  all  his  might,  and  all  that  he  did,  and 
the  cities  which  he  built,  are  they  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Judah?  But  in  the  time  of  his  old  age  he 

24  was  diseased  in  his  feet.  And  Asa  slept 
with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his  fa¬ 
thers  in  the  city  of  David  his  father  :  and 
Jelioshapliat  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


to  meet  Asa,  and  said  unto  him,  Hear  ye  me, 

Asa,  and  all  Judah  and  Benjamin  :  the  Lord  is  with  you,  while  ye  be  with  him  ;  and  if  ye 

3  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  you  ;  but  if  ye  forsake  him,  he  will  forsake  you.  Now  for 
long  seasons  Israel  hath  been  without  the  true  God,  and  without  a  teaching  priest,  and  with- 

4  out  law  :  but  when  in  their  distress  they  turned  unto  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  and  sought 

5  him,  he  was  found  of  them.  And  in  those  times  there  was  no  peace  to  him  that  went  out, 

6  nor  to  him  that  came  in,  but  great  vexations  were  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  lands.  And 
they  were  broken  in  pieces,  nation  against  nation,  and  city  against  city  :  for  God  did  vex 

7  them  with  all  adversity.  But  be  ye  strong,  and  let  not  your  hands  be  slack  :  for  your  work 

8  shall  be  rewarded.  And  when  Asa  heard  these  words,  and  the  prophecy  of  Oded  the  prophet, 
he  took  courage,  and  put  away  the  abominations  out  of  all  the  land  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
and  out  of  the  cities  which  he  had  taken  from  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  ;  and  he  renewed 

9  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  that  was  before  the  porch  of  the  Lord.  And  he  gathered  all  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  and  them  that  sojourned  with  them  out  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  out  of 
Simeon  :  for  they  fell  to  him  out  of  Israel,  in  abundance,  when  they  saw  that  the  Lord  his  God 

10  was  with  him.  So  they  gathered  themselves  together  at  Jerusalem  in  the  third  month,  in  the 

11  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa.  And  they  sacrificed  unto  the  Lord  in  that  day,  of  the  spoil 

12  which  they  had  brought,  seven  hundred  oxen  and  seven  thousand  sheep.  And  they  entered 
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into  the  covenant  to  seek  the  Lord,  the  God  of  their  fathers,  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all 

13  their  soul  ;  and  that  whosoever  would  not  seek  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  should  be  put  to 

14  death,  whether  small  or  great,  whether  man  or  woman.  Aud  they  svvare  unto  the  Lord  with 

15  a  loud  voice,  and  with  shouting,  and  with  trumpets,  and  with  cornets.  And  all  Judah 
rejoiced  at  the  oath  :  for  they  had  sworn  with  all  their  heart,  and  sought  him  with  their 

16  whole  desire  ;  and  he  was  found  of  them  :  and  the  Lord  gave  them  rest  round  about.  And  also 
Maacali  the  mother  of  Asa  the  king,  he  removed  her  from  being  queen,  because  she  had  made 
an  abominable  image  for  an  Asherah  ;  and  Asa  cut  down  her  image,  and  made  dust  of  it, 

17  and  burnt  it  at  the  brook  Kidron.  But  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away  out  of  Israel  : 

18  nevertheless  the  heart  of  Asa  was  perfect  all  his  days.  And  he  brought  into  the  house  of  God 
the  things  that  his  father  had  dedicated,  and  that  he  himself  had  dedicated,  silver,  and  gold, 

19  and  vessels.  And  there  was  no  more  war  unto  the  five  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa. 

3  <»  :  1  In  the  six  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa,  Baasha  king  of  Israel  went  up 
against  Judah,  and  built  Ramah,  that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go  out  or  come  in  to  Asa 

2  king  of  Judah.  Then  Asa  brought  out  silver  and  gold  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord  and  of  the  king's  house,  and  sent  to  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria,  that  dwelt  at  Damas- 

3  cus,  saying,  There  is  a  league  between  me  and  thee,  as  there  was  between  my  father  and  thy 
father  :  behold,  I  have  sent  thee  silver  and  gold  ;  go,  break  thy  league  with  Baasha  king  of 

4  Israel,  that  he  may  depart  from  me.  And  Ben-hadad  hearkened  unto  king  Asa,  and  sent  the 
captains  of  his  armies  against  the  cities  of  Israel  ;  and  they  smote  Ijon,  and  Dan,  and  Abel- 

5  maim,  and  all  the  store  cities  of  Naphtali.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Baasha  heard  thereof, 

6  that  he  left  off  building  of  Ramah,  and  let  his  work  cease.  Then  Asa  the  king  took  all 
Judah  ;  and  they  carried  away  the  stones  of  Ramah,  and  the  timber  thereof,  wherewith 

7  Baasha  had  builded  ;  and  he  built  therewith  Geba  and  Mizpah.  And  at  that  time  Hanani  the 
seer  came  to  Asa  king  of  Judah,  and  said  unto  him,  Because  thou  hast  relied  on  the  king  of 
Syria,  and  hast  not  relied  on  the  Lord  thy  God,  therefore  is  the  host  of  the  king  of  Syria 

8  escaped  out  of  thine  hand.  Were  not  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Lubim  a  huge  host,  with  char¬ 
iots  and  horsemen  exceeding  many?  yet,  because  thou  didst  rely  on  the  Lord,  he  delivered 

9  them  into  thine  hand.  For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth, 
to  shew  himself  strong  in  the  behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is  perfect  toward  him.  Herein 

10  thou  hast  done  foolishly  ;  for  from  henceforth  thou  slialt  have  wars.  Then  Asa  was  wroth 
with  the  seer,  and  put  him  in  the  prison  house  ;  for  he  was  in  a  rage  with  him  because  of  this 

11  thing.  And  Asa  oppressed  some  of  the  people  the  same  time.  And,  behold,  the  acts  of  Asa, 

12  first  and  last,  lo,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  And  in  the 
thirty  and  ninth  year  of  his  reign  ASa  was  diseased  in  his  feet  ;  his  disease  was  exceeding 

13  great  :  yet  in  his  disease  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the  physicians.  And  Asa  slept 

14  with  his  fathers,  and  died  in  the  one  and  fortieth  year  of  his  reign.  And  they  buried  him 
in  his  own  sepulchres,  which  he  had  hewn  out  for  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him 
in  the  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odours  and  divers  kind  of  spices  prepared  by  the 
apothecaries’  art :  and  they  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him. 


Reign  of  Asa. 

Forty-one  Years,  21  st  of  Jeroboam  to  3 d  of  Ahab, 

of  Israel. 

2  Chronicles,  Chaps.  14-16  ;  1  Kings  15  :  9-24. 

King  Abijah  reigned  but  three  years  ;  but 
his  son  Asa,  who  succeeded  him,  reigned  forty- 
one  years,  and  beheld  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  in  Israel,  and  the  commencement  of 
that  of  Ahab — so  that  this  one  reign  in  the 
house  of  David  covered  the  entire  reigns  of  five 
and  parts  of  the  reigns  of  two  kings  in  Israel 
— seven  in  all,  including  four  different  fami¬ 
lies  or  dynasties.  Jeroboam  was  on  the  throne 
of  Israel  when  Asa  succeeded  to  that  of  Judah. 


His  son  Nadab  then  became  king  ;  and  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  was  put  to  death,  with 
all  his  father’s  house,  by  Baasha  of  Issacliar, 
who  then  mounted  the  throne,  and  reigned 
twenty-four  years.  He  fixed  his  residence  at 
Tirzah,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Elali, 
who,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  was  mur¬ 
dered,  with  all  his  family,  by  Zimri.  On  hear¬ 
ing  this,  the  army  elected  their  general,  Omri, 
as  king,  and  marched  to  Tirzah  against  Zimri, 
who  had  there  assumed  the  crown.  He  made 
no  resistance,  but  fled  to  the  harem,  which  he 
set  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  In  the 
mean  time,  some  of  the  people  had  made  Tibni 
king  ;  but  this  party  was  at  length  put  down, 
and  Omri  was  generally  recognized  as  king. 
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He  built  Samaria,  which  henceforth  became 
the  capital  of  Israel  ;  and,  after  a  reign  of 
twelve  years,  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Ahab, 
whose  reign  fills  a  large  portion  of  sacred  his¬ 
tory.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Asa’s  long 
and  mainly  prosperous  reign,  while  Israel  was 
torn  by  internal  factions  and  revolutions,  and 
stained  with  the  blood  of  fallen  princes  massa¬ 
cred  by  the  successful  competitors  for  the  peril¬ 
ous  crown,  tended  much  to  consolidate  the 
strength  of  Judah,  and  to  raise  it  to  that  equal¬ 
ity  with  the  rival  kingdom,  which  might  not 
in  the  first  instance  have  appeared  feasible  when 
the  great  disproportion  of  territory  is  consid¬ 
ered.  Kitto. 

The  first  ten  years  of  Asa’s  reign  were  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  reformation  of  worship,  and 
the  strengthening  of  defenced  cities.  Then 
followed  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Zerah  and 
the  utter  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian,  through 
the  intervention  of  Jehovah  in  response  to  Asa’s 
trustful  prayer.  For  twenty-five  years  king 
and  people  had  the  Lord’s  blessing  of  “  rest 
round  about.”  Then  Asa  was  threatened  by 
Baasha  king  of  Israel.  And  then  Asa’s  long 
untried  faith  failed  utterly.  Like  the  failures 
of  all  the  good  or  godly  in  both  Testaments, 
Asa’s  defection  occurred  at  the  very  point  of 
his  previous  excellence.  He  had  trusted  in 
God’s  power  only,  when  his  kingdom  was  ac¬ 
tually  thronged  by  foes.  Now,  when  merely 
threatened  by  the  comparatively  feeble  power 
of  Baasha,  he  deliberately  turns  away  from  his 
Divine  deliverer.  He  forsakes  God,  and  puts 
his  trust  in  that  heathen  king  who  was  now  the 
natural  enemy  of  both  Israel  and  Judah,  and 
the  powTer  most  to  be  dreaded.  And  though 
the  result  of  his  humiliating  appeal  to  Benlia- 
dad  was  successful,  yet  that  success  wrought 
only  an  increasing  unbelief  in  Asa’s  heart.  So 
when  God’s  prophet  came  to  him  wdth  God’s 
warning  reproof,  Asa  dared  to  imprison  the 
messenger  for  his  fidelity.  And  this  cloud 
seems  to  settle  upon  Asa’s  faith  in  the  six  clos¬ 
ing  years  of  his  reign.  Instead  of  seeking  from 
God  the  healing  of  his  disease,  he  resorted  to 
heathen  healers.  But  with  all  these  failures 
and  frailties  of  his  closing  years,  his  character 
and  reign  still  stand  among  the  wisest  and  best 
in  Judah’s  history. 

2  4Jli  roll.  14:1.  Asa  succeeds  Abijah.  We 
meet  for  the  first  time  the  beautiful  expression, 
slept  with  his  fathers.  The  figure  of  sleep,  as 
meaning  death,  is  common  to  both  Testaments, 
and  is  obviously  suggestive  of  resurrection  and 
another  life.  Somewhere  about  Mount  Zion, 
the  loftiest  of  three  or  four  eminences  included 


in  Jerusalem  (on  the  southwest),  were  the  royal 
sepulchres.  All  the  kings  of  Judah,  save  three 
(Ahaz,  Jehoram  and  Joash),  were  buried  here. 
Asa’s  reign  lasted  forty-one  years.  For  ten 
years  from  its  commencement  peace  prevailed, 
and  the  people  had  rest  and  prosperity.  And 
the  reason  is  assigned  in  verses  2-5.  B. 

Til©  land  was  quiet  ten  years.  The 
great  blow  struck  by  Abijah,  his  alliance  with 
Syria,  and  the  rapid  succession  of  sovereigns  in 
Israel  during  the  earlier  part  of  Asa’s  reign, 
would  naturally  prevent  any  disturbance  of 
the  peace  on  the  part  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
B.  C. 

2-5.  Asa  destroys  idol-altars,  and  restores  the 
laic  and  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  scriptural  ex¬ 
pressions  commonly  employed  respecting  both 
good  and  bad  kings  are  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  recorded  facts  of  their  reigns.  It  is  said  : 
“  Asa  did  what  was  good  and  right,”  etc.  ;  and 
(1  K.  15-14),  “  Asa’s  heart  was  perfect  with  the 
Lord.”  The  meaning  is,  that,  in  the  main,  and 
as  compared  with  others,  he  was  loyal  to  Jeho¬ 
vah.  Yet  Asa  failed  in  one  vital  matter  that 
demanded  reformation.  He  destroyed  idol- 
altars,  brake  down  idol-images  of  metal  and 
stone,  cut  down  the  so-called  sacred  trees,  and 
took  away  the  high  places  (hill-tops)  consecrat¬ 
ed  to  idolatry.  But  he  failed  to  take  away  the 
high  places  disobediently  set  apart  for  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah.  He  did  not  require  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  make  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  their  one 
place  of  worship,  and  so  re-entlirone  Jehovah 
in  His  own  dwelling-place.  Aret  he  did  every¬ 
thing  beside  ;  he  “  commanded  Judah  to  seek 
the  Lord,  and  to  do  the  law  and  the  command¬ 
ment.”  And  God  rewarded  him  and  his  com¬ 
plying  people  with  quiet  and  prosperity. 

Suggestions  recurring  at  this  point  are  : 

1.  That  God  only  gives  peace  and  prosperity. 

2.  That  He  notes  and  rewards  even  an  imper¬ 
fect  service  which  proceeds  from  a  heart  in 
the  main  loyal.  3.  That  the  loyal  heart  should 
honestly  search  out  and  prayerfully  seek  to 
have  disclosed  its  own  points  of  imperfec¬ 
tion.  B. 

9  K.  15  :  13.  Maachah,  the  granddaughter 
of  Absalom,  had  been  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
court  during  two  reigns.  As  his  favorite  wife, 
she  had  directed  the  religious  policy  of  Reho- 
boam  ;  and  as  his  mother,  she  had  exercised  a 
complete  domination  over  his  successor,  her 
son,  Abijah.  A  devotee  of  the  Syro-Phoenician 
religion,  she  had  established  her  own  shrine  of 
Astarte  worship  in  Jerusalem,  and  had  erected 
in  it  an  idolatrous  emblem,  probably  of  asensu- 
istic  character  (1  K.  15  : 13).  Asa  “  destroyed 
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this  idol  and  burnt  it  by  the  brook  Kidron.” 
Maachah  herself  he  deprived  of  all  authority, 
perhaps  removing  her  from  the  court  over 
which  she  had  so  long  exercised  a  baleful  in¬ 
fluence.  He  in  this  way  got  rid  of  a  centre  of 
religious  corruption  which,  unless  removed, 
would  have  vitiated  all  his  efforts  after  reform, 
and  have  afforded  a  rallying-point  for  the  hea¬ 
thenizing  party,  against  which  it  would  have 
been  most  difficult  to  struggle.  G.  R. 

2  Cliron.  14:6-8.  Am  rebuilds  the  walls 
of  fenced  cities,  and  organizes  an  army.  He  em¬ 
ploys  the  “rest  that  the  Lord  had  given”  in 
strengthening  the  defences  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Judah.  These  cities  had  been  taken  and  ren¬ 
dered  defenceless  by  the  occupying  hosts  of  Shi- 
shak.  They  were  now  open  to  attack  on  the  north 
by  Israel  and  on  the  south  by  Egypt.  Asa’s  act 
involved  another  attack  from  the  latter  ;  and 
the  completion  of  his  great  work  of  defence 
was  probably  followed  by  the  withholding  of 
the  tribute  money  to  Egypt.  This  was  doubt¬ 
less  done  with  the  Divine  approval.  Besides 
this,  while  the  land  had  rest  through  God’s 
favor,  and  while  the  fortifications  were  being 
constructed  around  the  larger  cities,  the  king 
had  constructed  a  vast  military  organization  of 
the  entire  people.  This  was  to  constitute  a  liv¬ 
ing  breastwork  of  defence,  when  needed,  in 
behalf  of  the  nation.  Of  spearmen  there  were 
three  hundred  thousand  in  Judah  ;  and  of  bow¬ 
men,  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  in  Ben¬ 
jamin.  This  military  preparation  also  seems  to 
have  been  approved  of  God. 

A  fourth  suggestion  :  That  the  period  of 
health  and  prosperity  is  the  fit  time  to  prepare 
for  sickness  and  adversity — emphatically  the 
period  of  preparation  for  the  end  of  life,  and  for 
that  which  follows,  the  fixed  estate  of  the  en¬ 
during  life  to  come. 

9,  10.  The  host  of  Zerah  set  in  array  against 
the  army  of  Asa.  In  the  tenth  year  of  Asa’s 
reign  the  expected  invasion  from  Egypt  took 
place.  By  a  long  career  of  prosperity  had  God 
prepared  His  people  for  the  conflict,  which  He 
Himself  had  delayed.  Zerah’s  host  of  a  million 
men  and  three  hundred  chariots  mainly  con¬ 
sisted  of  mercenaries  of  adjacent  nations  or 
conscripts  taken  from  tributary  peoples — the 
largest  collected  force  of  which  we  read  in 
Scripture.  Maresliah  was  one  of  the  cities  for¬ 
tified  by  Rehoboam  and  refortified  by  Asa.  It 
lay  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  southwest  from 
Jerusalem,  in  the  low  country  of  Judah.  B. 

The  Egyptian  monuments  enable  us  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  general  disposition  of  Zerah’s  army. 
The  chariots  formed  the  first  corps,  in  a  single 


or  double  line  ;  behind  them,  massed  in  pha¬ 
lanxes,  were  heavy  armed  troops  ;  probably  on 
the  flanks  stood  archers  and  horsemen  in  lighter 
formations.  Zerah  retired  from  before  Mare- 
shah  toward  the  plain,  that  he  might  use  his 
chariots  and  horsemen  with  effect,  instead  of 
entangling  them  in  the  narrow  valleys  leading 
toward  Jerusalem.  From  the  prayer  of  Asa 
we  may  judge  that  when  he  came  upon  the 
invading  army  he  saw  its  hugeness,  and  so 
that  as  he  descended  through  a  valley  it  lay 
spread  out  beneath  him.  Asa  marching  down 
a  valley  must  have  attacked  in  heavy  column. 
His  spearmen  of  Judah  must  have  formed  this 
column.  Each  bank  of  the  valley  would  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Benjamite  archers.  No 
doubt  the  Ethiopian,  confident  in  his  numbers, 
disdained  to  attack  the  Hebrews,  or  clear  the 
heights,  but  waited  in  the  broad  valley.  R.  8. 
Pool. 

9.  Zerali  the  Ethiopian.  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian  is  probably  Usarken  (Osorkon)  II., 
the  third  king  of  Egypt  after  Shishak,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  three 
root  letters  of  the  Hebrew  name  Zerah,  z,  r,  and 
ch,  represent  fairly  enough  the  three  main  con¬ 
sonants  of  the  Egyptian  word  Usarken.  And 
Osorkon  II.  may  have  been  by  birth  an  Ethio¬ 
pian,  for  he  was  the  son-in-law,  not  the  son,  of 
the  preceding  monarch,  and  reigned  in  right  of 
his  wife.  B.  C. 

1 1 .  The  trustful  prayer  of  Asa.  This  is  a 
wonderful  prayer — wonderful  for  its  compre¬ 
hensiveness  and  completeness,  its  boldness  and 
simplicity — under  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  uttered.  In  it  God  is  everything  and 
man  nothing.  Resting  implicitly  upon  this 
fact,  its  twofold  plea  shows  a  most  absolute 
faith  that  His  omnipotence  is  with  them  and 
for  them.  “  Help  us,  for  in  Thy  name,  resting 
on  thee,  we  go  against  this  multitude  1”  Help 
us,  for  “  Thou  art  our  God  !  Let  not  man  pre¬ 
vail  against  Thee  !”  Against  Thee,  not  against 
us,  boldly  assuming  that  God’s  honor  is  in¬ 
volved.  Nothing  but  honest,  invincible  faith 
would  conceive  or  dare  to  express  such  an  ap¬ 
peal.  And  that  it  was  faith,  and  that  its  con¬ 
clusions  were  authorized,  is  proven  by  the 
issue.  The  appeal  was  heard  and  answered. 
And  the  very  record  in  its  terms  seems  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  great  fact  of  the  prayer.  Not 
Asa’s  army,  but  “  the  Lord  smote  the  Ethiopians 
before  Asa  and  before  Judah.”  The  fleeing 
host  were  pursued,  and  vast  spoil  scattered  in 
their  flight,  for  full  twenty  miles.  For  three 
centuries  Egypt  (the  southern  power  of  Old 
Testament  history  and  prophecy)  attempted  no 
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further  invasion  into  the  country  of  Jehovah’s 
people. 

This  wonderful  prayer  and  its  wonderful 
success  supremely  magnifies  God’s  power.  It 
exemplifies  a  supremely  and  utterly  appropriat¬ 
ing  faith  in  God's  'willingness  to  use  IBs  power 
for  those  that,  doing  their  utmost,  still  wholly  rest 
on  Rim.  And  the  result  pledges  God’s  help 
and  a  successful  issue  in  every  earnest  conflict 
with  spiritual  foes  to  such  implicit  faith,  to  such 
absolute  casting  upon  Him,  as  the  one  whose 
honor  is  chiefly  involved,  the  actual  issue.  B. 

Asa  knew  he  was  in  himself  helpless,  and  he 
knew  where  to  seek  an  all-sufficient  Helper, 
and  he  desired  to  know  no  more.  In  this  he 
rested — “We  rest  on  Thee.”  This  resting  on 
God  was  both  a  cause  and  an  effect.  That  he 
was  enabled  so  to  rest  with  undisturbed  mind 
on  God  was  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  he 
expected  help — “for  we  rest  on  Thee  and  so 
far  it  was  a  cause.  But  the  capacity  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  this  rest,  in  leaning  so  entirely  upon  Ihe 
Lord,  was  an  inevitable  effect  of  the  previous 
convictions  which  he  had  reached  of  his  own 
helplessness,  and  of  the  boundless  sufficiency  of 
his  Helper.  These  things  belong  to  the  life  of 
faith,  and  are  essentially  the  same,  whether 
they  have  regard  to  our  defence  against  the  in¬ 
numerable  adversaries  who  disturb  or  threaten 
our  bodily  repose,  or  the  spiritual  enemies, 
within  us  and  without  us,  that  bring  danger 
to  our  souls.  In  either  case,  perfect  love  to 
God  and  perfect  trust  in  Him,  which  trust  is 
essential  to  love,  gives  rest — casts  out  all  fear 
and  doubt.  Because  Asa  had  attained  to  the 
state  of  “  rest  on  God,”  by  which  all  these 
privileges  became  his — he  could  say,  “  In  Thy 
name  we  go  against  this  multitude.”  This 
was  his  might.  In  this  might  he  went,  and  he 
overcame.  And  it  was  because,  feeling  his 
own  weakness,  knowing  where  help  was  to  be 
found,  relying,  resting  upon  that  help  and  in 
that  reliance,  and  in  no  other,  going  forth  to 
oppose  the  Cushean  host,  that  he  was  entitled 
and  authorized  to  regard  the  cause  as  the  Lord’s 
own,  and  to  say,  “  O  Lord,  Thou  art  our  God, 
let  not  man  prevail  against  Thee.”  Kitto. 

A  model  of  prrayer  in  an  emergency.  It  is 
made  up  of  four  fragments,  each  of  which 
teaches  us  a  fundamental  element  in  the  spirit 
of  prayer  in  such  an  exigency.  First,  prayer 
in  emergencies  should  be  founded  on  a  strong 
faith  in  God's  independence  of  human  resources 
and  methods  of  judgment.  Hear  the  stricken 
monarch,  as  he  kneels  beneath  the  weight  of  a 
kingdom  :  “  Lord,  it  is  nothing  to  Thee  to 
help,  whether  with  many  or  with  them  that 


have  no  power.”  This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
case.  Nothing  else  equals  the  situation.  Are 
there  not,  in  the  lives  of  us  all,  emergencies  in 
which  our  deliverance  may  depend  on  our  real¬ 
izing  to  our  faith  the  principle  that  God  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  resources  which  decide  human 
judgment?  In  certain  extreme  hours,  very 
much  may  depend  on  the  depth  of  our  faith  in 
this.  Our  own  courage  may  depend  on  it. 
Our  power  to  energize  others  may  depend  on 
it.  Our  power  with  God  may  depend  on  it. 
We  need  to  feel  that  prayer  may  command  im¬ 
probable  results,  because  it  commands  super¬ 
natural  resources. 

The  example  before  us  suggests,  as  a  second 
element  in  believing  prayer  in  emergencies,  a 
profound  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  all  other 
sources  of  relief  but  God.  We  need  to  feel  that 
we  are  shut  in  to  God,  and  God  only.  ‘  ‘  Help  us, 
O  Lord  our  God,  for  we  rest  in  Thee.”  We  are 
shut  up  to  the  arm  of  God.  Help,  Lord,  or  we 
perish.  This  familiar  element  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  emergencies  force  upon  our  thought. 
Often  Divine  providence  seems  to  second  the 
procedure  of  Divine  grace  by  leaving  us  in  a 
great  emergency  till  we  feel  this.  Deliverance 
is  slow  in  coming.  Prayer  is  not  answered  in 
a  breath.  The  trial  gathers  intensity.  The 
crisis  deepens.  The  fire  waxes  hot.  The  ob¬ 
ject  seems  to  be  to  quicken  in  the  soul  the 
sense  of  God  as  a  reality  because  He  is  felt  to 
be  a  necessity.  Ruin  here,  ruin  there,  ruin 
everywhere  except  in  the  one  thought  that 
there  is  a  God.  Intense  conceptions  of  the 
reality  of  God  come  to  some  minds  in  no  other 
way  than  through  this  secret  alliance  of  provi¬ 
dence  and  grace  in  the  discipline.  The  needed 
convictions  have  to  be  burned  in  by  fiery  trial. 
But  when  the  end  is  gained,  when  God  becomes 
an  infinite  fact,  when  we  become  content  to  go 
fearless  into  solitude  with  God,  to  cast  every¬ 
thing  upon  God,  to  rest  in  God,  then  believing 
prayer  wells  up  sweet  and  fresh  from  the  heart, 
and  flows  out  in  glad  assurance  from  the  lips. 
Then  relief,  success,  conquest,  is  not  far  off. 

Prayer  in  emergencies  involves  a  third  ele¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  profound  identification  with  God. 
“  In  Thy  name  we  go  against  this  multitude.” 
The  battle  is  not  ours,  but  God’s.  Our  inter¬ 
ests  are  lost  in  God’s  interests.  This  is  the 
province  of  believing  prayer  in  emergencies,  to 
lift  us  up  and  out  from  our  petty  selves,  and  so 
unite  us  with  God  that  our  interests  are  His 
because  His  interests  have  become  ours.  Our 
will  is  His  because  His  will  has  been  accepted 
as  ours.  Then  prayer  becomes  but  a  prophecy 
of  His  decree.  Its  success  is  a  foregone  con- 
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elusion.  While  we  are  speaking,  the  answer  is 
on  our  own  lips.  One  design,  doubtless,  of 
great  and  crushing  emergencies,  is  to  help  us 
up  to  this  summit  of  identification  with  God, 
by  driving  us  up  the  rocky  steep  that  leads 
thither. 

One  other  phase  of  prayer  in  such  emergen¬ 
cies,  suggested  by  the  fragment  of  biography 
before  us,  is  a  hearty  recognition  of  God’s  owner¬ 
ship  of  us.  “  O  Lord,  Thou  art  our  God  ;  let 
not  man  prevail  against  Thee.”  This  concep¬ 
tion  of  prayer  in  critical  exigencies  fills  up  the 
Christian  idea  of  it  to  the  brim.  We  belong 
to  God.  Whatever  concerns  us  concerns  Him. 
Our  sorrow  is  His  sorrow.  Our  joy  is  His  joy. 
If  it  is  best  for  us  that  we  be  delivered,  it  is  as 
much  to  God  as  to  us  that  He  shall  send  deliv¬ 
erance.  No  wedge  can  be  driven  between,  to 
separate  Him  from  us,  His  interests  from  ours. 
The  sacredness  and  eternity  of  Divine  owner¬ 
ship  are  pledged  to  our  success.  By  the  right 
of  creation  ice  belong  to  God.  By  the  right  of 
faithful  and  undying  friendship  we  belong  to 
God.  By  the  right  of  eternal  redemption  we 
belong  to  God.  By  the  right  of  purchase  with 
the  blood  of  Christ  we  belong  to  God.  Will  God 
desert  His  own  with  such  rights  as  these? 
Phelps. 

12.  TIic  Ethiopians  fled.  The  defeat 
of  Zerah  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  On  no  other  occa¬ 
sion  did  they  meet  in  the  field  and  overcome 
the  forces  of  either  of  the  two  great  monarchies 
between  which  they  were  placed.  It  was  sel¬ 
dom  that  they  ventured  to  resist,  unless  be¬ 
hind  walls.  Shishak,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Alexander,  Ptolemy  I.,  were 
either  unopposed  or  only  opposed  in  this  way. 
On  the  one  other  occasion  on  which  they  took  the 
field — which  was  under  Josiali  against  Necho — 
their  boldness  issued  in  a  most  disastrous  de¬ 
feat.  Now,  however,  under  Asa,  they  appear 
to  have  gained  a  complete  and  most  glorious 
victory  over  the  entire  force  of  Egypt,  or  of 
Ethiopia  wielding  the  power  of  Egypt.  The 
results  which  follow  are  most  striking.  The 
southern  power  cannot  rally  from  the  blow,  but 
rapidly  declines,  and  for  above  three  centuries 
makes  no  further  effort  in  this  direction.  As¬ 
syria  grows  in  strength,  continually  pushes  her 
arms  further,  and  finally,  under  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib,  penetrates  to  Egypt  itself.  All 
fear  of  Egypt  as  an  aggressive  power  ceases  ; 
and  the  Israelites  learn  instead  to  lean  upon  the 
Pharaohs  for  support  (2  K.  17:4;  18  : 21). 
Friendly  ties  alone  connect  the  two  countries  ; 
and  it  is  not  till  b.c.  609  that  an  Egyptian  force 


as:ain  enters  Palestine  with  a  hostile  intention. 
B.  C. 

13.  Such  an  appeal  could  not  be  in  vain. 
In  the  significant  language  of  Holy  Scripture  it 
was  “  Jehovah”  who  “  smote”  the  Ethiopians, 
and  “  Asa  and  the  people  that  were  with  him” 
only  “  pursued  them.”  Far  away  to  Gerar, 
three  hours  southeast  from  the  border-city, 
Gaza,  continued  the  chase  amid  unnumbered 
slain,  and  still  the  destroying  sword  of  Jehovah 
was  before  His  host,  and  His  fear  fell  upon  all 
the  cities  round  about.  To  wrest  the  hostile 
cities  of  the  Philistines  and  to  carry  away  much 
spoil  was  only  one  sequence.  Henceforth 
Egypt  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  terror  or  of 
danger,  and  full  three  hundred  and  thirty  years 
passed  before  its  army  was  again  arrayed 
against  Judah.  A.  E. 

15:  1-15.  These  events  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  the  great  victory  of  Asa’s  army 
over  Zerah  and  the  Ethiopian  invaders.  As 
that  victory  had  been  preceded  by  prayerful 
trust  in  God,  so  it  is  now  followed  by  the 
obedient  consecration  of  the  people  to  Jehovah, 
who  had  answered  their  prayer  with  so  com¬ 
plete  a  deliverance.  But  in  order  to  secure 
their  renewed  consecration,  God  had  inspired 
the  prophet  Azariah  to  meet  the  returning  vic¬ 
torious  king  and  army  with  His  earnest  exhor¬ 
tation.  In  Jehovah’s  name  the  prophet  had 
recalled  their  neglect  of  His  worship,  and  the 
consequent  distress  and  calamities  which  He 
had  suffered  to  come  upon  the  nation.  But  he 
assures  them  that  the  Lord  would  return  with 
abundant  favors  if  they  would  return  to  Him 
with  sincere  worship  and  faithful  service.  The 
result  of  this  Divine  exhortation  with  promise 
is  here  recounted.  B. 

Cli.  16,  1-7.  The  Spirit  of  God  came  upon 
the  prophet  (verse  1),  both  to  instruct  him  what 
he  should  say,  and  to  enable  him  to  say  it  with 
clearness  and  boldness.  The  Lord  is  with  you, 
while  you  be  icith  Him.  This  is  both  a  word  of 
comfort,  that  those  who  keep  close  to  God 
shall  always  have  His  presence  with  them, 
and  also  a  word  of  caution,  “  He  is  with  you, 
while  you  be  icith  Him,  but  no  longer  ;  you  have 
now  a  signal  token  of  His  favorable  presence 
with  you,  but  the  continuance  of  it  depends  upon 
your  perseverance  in  the  way  of  your  duty.” 
“  If  ye  seek  Him,  He  will  be  found  of  you.  Sin¬ 
cerely  desire  His  favor  and  aim  at  it,  and  you 
shall  obtain  it.  Pray,  and  you  shall  prevail. 
He  never  said,  nor  ever  will,  Seek  ye  Me  in 
min.”  But  if  you  forsake  Ilim  and  His  ordi¬ 
nances,  tie  will  certainly  forsake  you.  Upon 
this  He  grounded  His  exhortation  to  prosecute 
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the  work  of  reformation  with  vigor  (verse  7) ; 
Be  strong,  for  your  work  shall  he  rewarded.  H. 

8.  Removal  of  idols  and  restoration  of  the 
Temple  worship.  In  the  previous  chapter  we 
have  an  account  of  Asa’s  endeavor  to  take 
away  idolatry  by  the  removal  of  images  and 
high  places.  Afterward,  during  Asa’s  reigu, 
we  read  of  idolatrous  worship  as  still  contin¬ 
ued  ;  while  his  successors  also  renewed  from 
time  to  time  this  same  work  of  endeavoring  to 
extirpate  the  worship  of  idols.  The  fact  is, 
and  it  needs  to  be  remembered  throughout  this 
history,  that  idolatry  was  already  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  people  and  so  strong¬ 
ly  intrenched  in  an  ignorant  conviction  and  an 
instinctive  feeling,  that  it  kept  springing  up 
afresh  all  over  the  land,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  of 
the  best  of  Judah’s  kings  to  extirpate  it.  It 
never  was  destroyed  out  of  Israel  or  Judah  un¬ 
til  the  captivities.  But  after  the  Return  from 
Babylon,  idolatry  was  never  known  among  the 
Jews.  That  severe  discipline  of  Jehovah,  the 
exile  and  the  bondage  of  seventy  years,  avowed- 
ly  visited  upon  His  people  because  they  would 
have  other  gods  beside  Him,  fully  accomplished 
its  design. 

Asa  now  adds  to  his  fresh  endeavor  to  “  put 
away  the  abominable  idols  of  Judah  and  Ben¬ 
jamin,”  the  repair  of  the  great  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  and  the  renewal  of  worship  to  Jeho¬ 
vah  by  the  appointed  sacrifices  upon  it.  This 
altar,  made  by  Solomon  sixty  years  before, 
stood  before  the  Temple  proper,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  lofty  porch.  And  this  double  act  of 
Asa  suggests  a  point  of  personal  instruction — 
viz.,  that  the  fitting  and  necessary  condition  of 
return  and  right  approach  to  God  is  the  casting- 
down  of  all  idolatry,  of  self,  of  the  world,  or 
of  the  creature  ;  and  the  preparation  of  the 
heart,  God’s  altar,  for  every  demanded  sacrifice 
and  service.  But  all  this,  in  us,  demands  the 
joint-working  of  the  Almighty  Spirit,  always 
ready  to  work  in  those  who  seek  to  work  out 
their  salvation.  B. 

Words  and  prophecy.  Carefully  ex¬ 
amined,  verses  2-7  contain  alike  an  address  and 
a  prophecy.  For  it  were  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  picture  which  Azariah  drew  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  sin  and  its  consequence  in  verses  3,  5 
and  G  wTas  only  that  of  the  far  past  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  of  the  religious  decline  under 
Jeroboam  and  Abijali,  or  even  of  their  future 
apostasy  and  its  punishment.  All  these  were 
included  in  what  the  prophet  set  before  the 
people.  And  not  only  so,  but  his  words  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  Judah  and  applied  to  all  Israel, 
as  if  the  whole  people  were  viewed  as  still 


united  and  ideally  one  in  their  relation  to  the 
Lord.  Accordingly,  it  deserves  special  notice, 
that  neither  in  verse  3  nor  in  verse  5  any  verb 
is  used,  as  if  to  indicate  the  general  application 
of  the  “  prophecy.”  But  its  present  bearing, 
alike  as  regarded  Judah’s  sin  and  repentance, 
and  God’s  judgment  and  mercy,  was  an  earnest 
call  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  good  work 
which  had  already  been  begun  (verse  7).  And 
king  and  people  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  God 
through  His  prophet.  Again  and  more  ener¬ 
getically  than  before,  the  religious  reformation 
was  taken  in  hand.  The  idol  “  abomination:?.” 
'were  removed,  not  only  from  Judah  and  Ben¬ 
jamin,  but  from  the  conquered  cities  of  the 
north,  and  the  great  altar  of  burnt-offering 
in  the  Temple  was  repaired.  The  earnestness 
of  this  movement  attracted  the  pious  laity  from 
the  neighboring  tribes  (verse  9),  and  even  led 
those  of  Simeon  (in  the  far  south)  who,  appar¬ 
ently,  had  hitherto  sympathized  with  the  north¬ 
ern  kingdom,  as  they  shared  their  idolatry  (cf. 
Amos  4:4;  5:5;  8  :  14),  to  join  the  ranks  of 
Judah.  A.  E. 

ft,  10.  Gathering  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  at 
Jerusalem.  Asa  had  taken  courage  from  the 
words  of  Divine  promise  spoken  by  the  prophet 
of  Jehovah,  following  as  they  did  so  marvel¬ 
lous  an  interposition  of  deliverance  from  the 
Egyptian  host.  He  had  decreed  and  sought  to 
accomplish  the  overthrow  of  idol  wrorship,  and 
restored  the  great  altar,  worn  by  long  disuse 
and  neglect.  Now  he  gathers  a  great  assembly 
of  the  two  tribes,  and  of  many  besides  from 
the  adjoining  tribes  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
around  the  Temple  of  God  in  Jerusalem.  In 
this  massing  of  the  people  came  representatives 
from  every  family  and  household.  As  the 
whole  history  informs  us,  these  assemblages, 
originally  commanded  by  Moses  in  connection 
with  the  three  great  Feasts,  were  specially  or¬ 
dered  by  the  kings  in  periods  of  national  interest 
or  exigency.  They  were  a  means  of  uniting  the 
whole  people  with  king  and  nobles  in  any  form 
of  national  expression  or  action  that  was  desir¬ 
able  or  necessary.  In  the  mention  of  the 
“strangers  out  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and 
Simeon”  (the  adjacent  tribes  under  Jeroboam’s 
rule),  who  comprised  a  fresh  and  “  abundant” 
migration  from  the  other  kindgom,  the  reason 
of  their  coming  is  assigned.  They  saw  that  the 
Lord  was  with  Asa!  A  second  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  here  :  that  God’s  manifest  favor  with 
His  people  has  a  strangely  attractive  power 
with  observant,  thoughtful  men  of  the  world. 

11-14.  The  offerings  of  the  people,  and  their 
covenant  renewed  with  Jehovah.  The  burnt- 
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offerings,  like  all  other  ceremonials  of  worship, 
were  symbolic.  The  meaning  of  each  was  de¬ 
clared  in  the  law  of  Moses.  The  partial  burnt- 
offering,  where  the  fat  only  was  burned  and  the 
rest  used  for  food,  represented  thanksgiving  on 
the  offerer’s  part.  The  whole  burnt-offering, 
while  including  the  ideas  of  substitution  and 
propitiation  for  sin,  also  represented  complete 
self-consecration.  In  both  aspects,  the  offer¬ 
ings  now  presented  were  specially  appropriate. 
By  each  of  its  families,  represented  in  these 
thousands  of  offerings,  the  nation  symbolically 
expressed  its  gratitude  for  deliverance  and  its 
purpose  of  consecration  ;  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  the  sovereign  mercy  of  Jehovah. 
Very  naturally  followed  a  formal  renewal  of 
covenant  with  “  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.” 
With  all  the  mass  of  ceremonial  observances 
commanded  under  that  old  covenant,  the  fact 
ought  to  be  always  borne  in  mind  by  us  that 
the  comprehensive,  sublime  demand  of  supreme 
love  and  heart-obedience  to  God  is  declared  in 
the  simplest,  clearest  words,  upon  constantly 
recurring  pages  of  the  history.  No  candid, 
true-hearted  Israelite  could  fail  to  understand 
that  this  personal  love  and  obedience  was  the 
principle  which  underlaid  all  outward  ordi¬ 
nances  and  ceremonies.  So  we  read,  in  this  re¬ 
newal  of  covenant  with  God,  that  the  people 
pledged  themselves,  not  to  perform  required 
ceremonials,  but  to  seek  the  Lord  God  with  all 
their  heart  and  with  all  their  sold. 

Two  personal  suggestions  are  to  be  noted 
here.  1.  Under  the  new  covenant,  not  out¬ 
ward  and  ceremonial,  but  only  inward  and 
spiritual  sacrifices  are  demanded.  Yet  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  those  old  symbolic  offerings  is  identi¬ 
cal  in  all  particulars  with  the  new  worship. 
Both  comprise  as  their  essential  elements 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  and  penitent  trust  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God's  appointment, 
as  the  substitute  for  the  sinner’s  death,  the  pro¬ 
pitiation  for  his  sin,  and  the  means  of  his  puri¬ 
fication.  2.  The  clear  recognition  of  God's 
covenant  proffered  through  Christ’s  sacrifice 
and  intercession  and  the  hearty  acceptance  of 
it  will  prompt  a  true  response  to  it.  This  re¬ 
sponse  consists  in  a  continuous  self-consecration 
of  the  whole  heart  and  life  to  Christ  and  His 
service. 

15.  The  result  of  a  renewed  covenant :  glad¬ 
ness  and  prosperity.  Their  oath  was  heartfelt 
and  sincere,  and  was  followed  by  honest  and 
true  endeavor  ;  and  God  gave  them  rest,  and 
enriched  them  by  years  of  uninterrupted  pros¬ 
perity.  An  old  lesson  we  here  read  again,  yet 
one  that  is  hardest  to  learn  :  that  IBs  favor  and 


our  unbroken  prosperity  go  with  the  loving  heart 
and  obedient  life.  While  there  are  exceptions, 
like  the  blind  man  of  Jerusalem  (John  9),  where 
special  trials  are  permitted  in  order  to  empha¬ 
size  more  manifestly  the  glory  of  God,  yet  the 
law  of  God’s  dealing  is,  that  the  outward  life 
of  the  Christian  is  prospered  in  proportion  to 
his  truth,  his  trust,  and  his  obedience,  toward 
God!  B. 

No  joy  is  equal  to  that  which  accompanies 
this  transaction  of  engaging  ourselves  to  God. 
We  have  never  any  true  joy,  joy  of  a  pure  and 
elevated  nature,  till  we  know  what  it  is  to  enter 
into  covenant  with  God  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  Men  may  have  pleasure  before,  but  not 
joy.  They  may  have  the  satisfactions  of  the 
world,  transient  and  unholy  ;  but  the  mind  is 
not  blessed,  the  heart  is  not  filled  with  intellec¬ 
tual,  moral,  substantial  joy.  Those  who  en¬ 
gage  themselves  to  Him  have  a  pledge  of  all 
future  blessings.  He  is  pleased  to  pledge  Him¬ 
self  to  them,  as  their  protector,  and  rest,  and 
peace,  and  portion.  Asa  and  his  people,  in  the 
case  before  us,  had  a  pledge  of  the  serene  pos¬ 
session  of  their  own  land.  “  The  Lord  gave 
them  rest  round  about,”  says  the  text.  They 
had  the  secure  continuance  of  good  laws  and 
government,  and  the  assurance  of  being  free 
from  plagues  and  judgments.  But  this  en¬ 
gagement  must  be  siucere  and  hearty,  cordial 
and  affectionate.  The  Christian  renounces  all 
other  masters, and  cheerfully  devotes  himself  to 
one  Master,  even  Christ.  He  is  a  volunteer  in 
His  service,  made  willing  in  the  day  of  Christ’s 
power,  and  presented  to  Him  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness.  R.  Hall. 

17.  The  heart  of  Asa  was  perfect 
all  Ills  days.  It  is  not  meant  that  Asa  was 
sinless,  for  the  writer  soon  afterward  records 
some  grievous  transgressions  of  this  king’s  ; 
but  only  that  he  was  free  from  the  sin  of  idola¬ 
try,  and  continued  faithful  to  Jehovah  all  his 
life. 

16  :  1-6.  This  passage  runs  parallel  with 
1  K.  15  : 17-22,  and  contains  nothing  addi¬ 
tional,  except  the  date  in  verse  1,  and  the  men¬ 
tion,  in  verse  4,  of  the  “  store  cities”  of  Naph- 

tali.  B.  C. - This  general  defection  to  Asa  of 

the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  must  have  added  great 
strength,  especially  moral  strength,  to  Judah. 
It  alarmed  Baaslia,  the  king  of  Israel,  who  re¬ 
newed  the  war  with  all  his  forces,  and  fortified 
Ramah,  as  a  sort  of  blockading  station  on  the 
frontier  of  Judah,  to  prevent  his  subjects  from 
going  over  to  Asa.  It  was  then  that  the  good 
king  of  Judah  committed  the  one  great  error  of 
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his  life.  He  not  only  resorted  to  the  heathen 
king  of  Damascus,  Benliadad  I.,  but  he  took 
the  treasures  of  the  house  of  God  to  purchase 

his  alliance.  P.  S. - Benhadad  was  only  too 

ready  to  entertain  Asa’s  proposals.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  the  rich  bribe,  which  made  Judah  vir¬ 
tually  tributary  to  him,  he  broke  his  league 
with  Baasha,  and  immediately  invaded  Israel, 
overrunning  the  northern  territory,  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  district  of  Chinnerotli — which 
gave  its  name  to  the  lake  of  Gennesaret — and 
occupying  the  land  of  Naphtali.  This  threaten¬ 
ing  danger  in  the  north  of  his  dominions 
obliged  Baasha  hastily  to  quit  Ramah.  Asa 
now  summoned  all  Judah.  The  materials  ac¬ 
cumulated  for  the  fortress  of  Ramah  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  used  for  building  two  new  forts  : 
Geba  (“  the  height”)  and  Mizpah  (“  the  out¬ 
look”)  (cf.  Josh.  18  :  24,  26  ;  also  Jer.  41  :  5-9). 
Both  these  cities  lay  within  the  territory  of 
Benjamin,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of 
Ramah,  in  very  strong  positions,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  two  roads  to  Jerusalem.  A.  E. 

2.  Asa  repaired  Shisliak’s  plunder  of  the 
Temple  by  rich  offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  in 
addition  to  those  dedicated  by  his  father,  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  but  since 
transferred  to  the  heathen  shrines.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  curious  to  observe  how  soon  the  treasures, 
of  which  the  Temple  was  repeatedly  stripped — 
by  Shishak,  by  Asa  himself  at  a  later  time,  and 
by  other  kings — were  again  supplied.  The 
commerce  established  by  Solomon  with  Arabia 
and  the  East,  and  with  the  silver-producing  re¬ 
gions  of  Western  Europe,  must  have  continued 
to  flourish.  P.  S. 

7-10.  But  however  successful  it  seemed  in 
its  immediate  object,  the  thing  that  Asa  had 
done  displeased  the  Lord.  It  was  a  want  of 
that  reliance  upon  the  Lord,  which  once,  in  a 
really  more  urgent  strait,  had  won  him  so  much 
honor  ;  it  was  the  tempting  of  another  to  do  a 
dishonorable  breach  of  faith  ;  and  it  was  the 
bringing  of  a  heathen  destroyer  into  that  land 
which  was  still  the  Lord’s  heritage,  though  it 
belonged  not  to  Judah  ;  and  upon  that  people 
who  were  still  His,  although  they  had  strayed 
from  Him.  For  this— but  especially  for  his  re¬ 
lying  upon  the  king  of  Syria  more  than  upon 
the  King  of  Heaven— a  prophet  was  sent  to 
rebuke  and  threaten  him.  It  was  intimated 
that  for  this  he  had  not  only  lost  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Syrians  which  the  Lord  would 
have  given  to  him,  but  his  future  reign  should 
be  troubled  with  wars.  To  be  thus  rebuked  in 
the  moment  when  his  diplomatic  stroke  seemed 
to  have  fulfilled  its  purpose  so  well,  was  more 


than  one  so  little  used  to  contradiction  could 
bear ;  and  in  his  rage  he  sent  the  faithful 
prophet  to  prison — adding  to  his  original  fault 
the  grievous  sin  of  persecuting  an  inspired 
messenger  of  Jehovah.  Here  we  have  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  spectacle  of  a  prophet  of  God  impris¬ 
oned — not  by  an  idolatrous  or  notoriously 
wicked  king,  but  by  one  who  has  hitherto 
borne  a  noble  character  and  whose  heart  was 
substantially  right  with  God.  Not  so  did  Da¬ 
vid  receive  Nathan’s  more  stern  rebuke.  This 
descendant  of  his  does  that,  for  only  attempting 
to  do  which  Jeroboam  had  his  arm  palsied. 
But,  as  Bishop  Hall  charitably  remarks  :  “  It 
were  a  pity  that  the  best  man  should  be  judged 
by  each  of  his  actions,  and  not  by  all  ;  the 
course  of  our  life  must  either  allow  or  condemn 
us,  not  these  sudden  exceptions.”  Kitto. 

8.  The  many  experiences  we  have  had  of  the 
goodness  of  God  to  us  aggravate  our  distrust  of 
Him.  Has  He  not  helped  us  in  six  troubles? 
And  have  we  any  reason  to  suspect  Him  in  the 
seventh?  But  see  how  deceitful  our  hearts 
are  !  We  trust  in  God  when  we  have  nothing 
else  to  trust  to,  when  need  drives  us  to  Him  ; 
but  when  we  have  other  things  to  stay  on  we  are 
apt  to  stay  too  much  on  them,  and  to  lean  to 
our  own  understanding  as  long  as  that  has  any¬ 
thing  to  offer  ;  but  a  believing  confidence  will 
be  in  God  only  when  a  smiling  world  courts  it 
most.  H. 

9.  Let  this  sentence  be  remembered,  and  stay 
by  you  always,  even  from  this  hour  till  your 
last — “  For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro, 
through  the  whole  earth,  to  show  Himself 
strong  in  behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is  perfect 
toward  Him.”  This  “  perfect  heart”  means  a 
right  conscience,  a  clean,  simple  intent.  And 
the  substance  of  the  declaration  is,  that  God  is 
on  the  lookout  always  for  an  honest  man — Him 
to  help,  with  Him  and  for  Him  to  be  strong  ; 
and  if  there  be  one,  that  God  will  not  miss  of 
him  ;  for  His  desiring,  all-searching  eyes  are 
running  the  world  through  always  to  find  him. 
And  when  He  finds  him  He  will  show  Himself 
to  him  in  the  discovery  even  of  His  strength. 
Many  a  skeptic  has  He  flooded  with  light,  be¬ 
cause  He  saw  him  willing  at  last  to  be  right, 
and  hungering  for  something  true.  This  per¬ 
fect  heart,  this  soul  of  integrity,  oh,  if  we  had 
but  this,  what  else  could  we  fail  of  ?  Ponder 
then  this  word,  put  it  down  to  be  with  you  in 
your  struggles  with  sin,  your  sickness,  your 
poverty,  your  Christian  defects  and  drynesses, 
all  the  mind-clouds,  all  the  guilt-clouds,  of  your 
mortal  state — ‘  ‘  For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to 
and  fro  through  the  whole  earth  to  show  Himself 
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strong  in  behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is  perfect 
toward  Him.”  Bushnell. 

I O.  Hanani  had  spoken  as  all  the  prophets 
of  Jehovah,  fearlessly,  faithfully,  and  only  too 
truly.  It  was  probably  conviction  of  this 
which,  in  the  unhumbled  state  of  the  king, 
kindled  his  anger  against  “the  seer.”  Once 
more  it  might  seem  to  Asa  as  not  implying  re¬ 
bellion  against  God,  only  a  necessary  precau¬ 
tion  against  disunion  and  dissatisfaction  among 
his  own  subjects,  threatening  to  upset  his  po¬ 
litical  calculations  and  combinations,  to  use 
measures  of  severity  against  the  prophet  from 
which  he  would  have  shrunk  at  a  former  period 
of  his  reign.  All  the  more  requisite  might 
these  appear,  since  his  unwelcome  monitor  evi¬ 
dently  commanded  the  sympathies  of  an  influ¬ 
ential  part  of  the  community.  But  it  was  an 
unheard-of  proceeding,  which  happily  found 
imitation  only  in  the  worst  times  of  Israel,  to 
put  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  “  in  the  house  of 
stocks”  on  account  of  his  faithfulness,  and  by 
a  series  of  persecutions  to  oppress,  and,  if 
possible,  crush  those  who  sympathized  with 
him. 

12.  The  fatal  tendency  which  had  showed 
itself  in  the  Syrian  alliance,  and  still  more  in 
the  measures  against  Hanani  and  his  sympa¬ 
thizers,  continued  and  increased  with  the  lapse 
of  years.  Two  years  before  his  death  Asa  was 
attacked  by  some  disease  in  his  feet.  In  this 
“  also”  “  he  sought  not  Jehovah  but  in  (by)  the 
physicians.”  He  trusted  not  in  the  supernatu¬ 
ral,  but  applied  to  the  natural  :  and  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  course  of  events  his  disease  ended  in  death. 
It  was  not  wrong  to  employ  means,  indeed 
such  were  used  in  the  miraculous  cure  of  Heze- 
kiali  (2  K.  20  :  7),  just  as  in  the  miraculous  res¬ 
cue  of  St.  Paul’s  companions  from  shipwreck 
(Acts  27  :  23,  24,  43,  44).  And  if  one  lesson 
more  than  another  has  been  impressed  on  our 
minds  in  the  course  of  this  history,  it  is  that  of 
the  use  of  natural  means,  in  the  ordinary  and 
rational  succession  of  events,  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  supernatural  and  divinely  an¬ 
nounced  purposes.  But  the  error  and  sin  of 
Asa  consisted  in  seeking  an  object,  however 
lawful  and  even  desirable,  in,  by,  and  through 


secondary  means,  without  first  seeking  Jeho¬ 
vah.  Such  conduct  carried  with  it  its  natural 
result.  A.  E. 

There  is  a  most  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Apocrypha,  which  has  been  much  overlooked 
in  the  consideration  of  the  question.  It  is  in 
Ecclesiasticus  :  “  Honor  a  physician  with  the 
honor  due  unto  him,  for  the  uses  which  ye  may 
have  of  him:  for  the  Lord  hath  created  him. 
For  of  the  Most  High  cometh  healing,  and  he 
shall  receive  honor  of  the  king.  The  skill  of 
the  physician  shall  lift  up  his  head  \i.e.,  raise 
him  to  honor]  :  and  in  the  sight  of  great  men 
he  shall  be  in  admiration.  The  Lord  hath  cre¬ 
ated  medicines  out  of  the  earth  :  and  he  that  is 
wise  will  not  abhor  them.  Was  not  the  water 
made  sweet  with  wood,  that  the  virtue  thereof 
might  be  known?  And  he  givetli  men  skill, 
that  He  might  be  honored  in  His  marvellous 
works.  With  such  doth  He  heal  [men],  and 
taketh  away  their  pains.  Of  such  doth  the 
apothecary  make  a  confection  ;  and  of  His 
works  there  is  no  end  ;  and  from  Him  is  peace 
over  all  the  earth.  My  son,  in  thy  sickness  be 
not  negligent :  but  pray  unto  the  Lord,  and  He 
will  make  thee  whole.  Leave  off  from  sin,  and 
order  thine  hands  aright,  and  cleanse  thine 
heart  from  all  wickedness.  Give  a  sweet  savor  ; 
and  a  memorial  of  line  flour  ;  and  make  a  fat 
offering,  as  not  being.  Then  give  place  to  the 
physician,  for  the  Lord  hath  created  him  :  let 
him  not  go  from  thee,  for  thou  hast  need  of 
him.  There  is  a  time  when  in  their  hands 
there  is  good  success  :  for  they  shall  also  pray 
unto  the  Lord,  that  He  would  prosper  that 
which  they  give  for  ease  and  remedy  to  pro¬ 
long  life.”  It  appears  to  us  that  this  passage 
very  exactly  defines  the  position  of  the  physi¬ 
cian.  It  allows  him  honor,  and  gives  due 
weight  to  his  skill  and  the  real  use  of  the  means 
he  employs,  but  admirably  refers  all  to  God. 
The  skill  of  the  physician  is  His  ;  the  medica¬ 
ments  are  His  ;  and  the  cure  is  His.  Even  the 
skill  of  the  physician  is  proportioned  to  the 
faculty  he  possesses  of  rendering  God  honor, 
by  his  knowledge  and  employment  of  the  heal¬ 
ing  properties  which  He  has  imparted  to  vari¬ 
ous  productions  of  the  earth.  Kitto. 
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Section  33. 


REIGN  OF  JEIIOSHAPHAT,  25  YEARS. 

4tli  of  Aliab  to  5tli  of  Jelioram,  of  Israeli 


2  Chronicles,  Chaps.  17-20. 

U7  :  1  And  Jehoshaphat  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead,  and  strengthened  himself  against 

2  Israel.  And  he  placed  forces  in  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  set  garrisons 
in  the  land  of  Judah,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Ephraim,  which  Asa  his  father  had  taken. 

3  And  the  Lord  was  with  Jehoshaphat,  be¬ 
cause  lie  walked  in  the  first  ways  of  his 
father  David,  and  sought  not  unto  the 

4  Baalim  ;  but  sought  to  the  God  of  his 
father,  and  walked  in  his  commandments, 

5  and  not  after  the  doings  of  Israel.  There¬ 
fore  the  Lord  established  the  kingdom  in 
his  hand  ;  and  all  Judali  brought  to  Jeliosh- 
apliat  presents  ;  and  he  had  riches  and  honour 

6  in  abundance.  And  his  heart  was  lifted  up 
in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  :  and  furthermore 
he  took  away  the  high  places  and  the 

7  Aslie rim  out  of  Judah.  Also  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign  he  sent  liis  princes,  even 
Ben-liail,  and  Obadiah,  and  Zechariah,  and 
Netahnel,  and  Micaiah,  to  teach  in  the  cities 

8  of  Judali  ;  and  with  them  the  Levites,  even 
Skemaiah,  and  Nethaniah,  and  Zebadiah, 
and  Asaliel,  and  Shemiramoth,  and  Jehoua- 
than,  and  Adonijali,  and  Tobijah,  and  Tob- 
adonijah,  the  Levites  ;  and  with  them 

9  Elisliama  and  Jehoram,  the  priests.  And 
they  taught  in  Judah,  having  the  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord  with  them,  and  they 
went  about  throughout  all  the  cities  of 


1  Kings  22  :  41-50. 

41  And  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Asa  began  to 
reign  over  Judali  in  the  fourth  year  of  Aliab 

42  king  of  Israel.  Jehoshaphat  was  thirty  and 
five  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  and 
Ife  reigned  twenty  and  five  years  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  And  his  mother’s  name  was  Azubah 

48  tlie  daughter  of  Shilhi.  And  lie  walked  in  all 
the  way  of  Asa  his  father  ;  he  turned  not 
aside  from  it,  doing  that  which  was  right  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord  :  liowbeit  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away  ;  the  people  still 
sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high 

44  places.  And  Jehoshaphat  made  peace  with 

45  the  king  of  Israel.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts 
of  Jehoshaphat,  and  his  might  that  he 
shewed,  and  how  he  warred,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 

46  kings  of  Judah  ?  And  the  remnant  of  the 
sodomites,  which  remained  in  tlie  days  of 
his  father  Asa,  he  put  away  out  of  the  land. 

47  And  there  was  no  king  in  Edom  :  a  deputy 

48  was  king.  Jehoshaphat  made  ships  of 
Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold  :  but  they 
went  not  ;  for  the  ships  were  broken  at 

49  Ezion-geber.  Then  said  Ahaziah  the  son  of 
Aliab  unto  Jehoshaphat,  Let  my  servants  go 
with  thy  servants  in  the  ships.  But  Jehosh- 

50  apliat  would  not.  And  Jehoshaphat  slept 
with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his 
fathers  in  the  city  of  David  his  father  :  and 
Jehoram  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


10  Judah,  and  taught  among  the  people.  And 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  lands  that  were  round  about  Judah,  so 

11  that  they  made  no  war  against  Jehoshaphat.  And  some  of  the  Philistines  brought  Jehosha¬ 
phat  presents,  and  silver  for  tribute  ;  the  Arabians  also  brought  him  flocks,  seven  thousand 

12  and  seven  hundred  rams,  and  seven  thousand  and  seven  hundred  lie-goats.  And  Jehoslia- 

13  phat  waxed  great  exceedingly  ;  and  he  built  in  Judah  castles  and  cities  of  store.  And  he 
had  many  works  in  the  cities  of  Judah  ;  and  men  of  war,  mighty  men  of  valour,  in  Jerusalem. 

14  And  this  was  the  numbering  of  them  according  to  their  fathers’  houses  :  of  Judah,  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  thousands  ;  Adnali  the  captain,  and  with  him  mighty  men  of  valour  three  hundred 

15  thousand  :  and  next  to  him  Jehohanan  the  captain,  and  with  him  two  hundred  and  four- 

16  score  thousand  :  and  next  to  him  Amasiah  the  son  of  Zichri,  who  willingly  offered  himself 

17  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  with  him  two  hundred  thousand  mighty  men  of  valour  :  and  of  Benja¬ 
min  ;  Eliada  a  mighty  man  of  valour,  and  with  him  two  hundred  thousand  armed  with  bow 

18  and  shield  :  and  next  to  him  Jehozabad,  and  with  him  an  hundred  and  fourscore  thousand 

19  ready  prepared  for  war.  These  were  they  that  waited  on  the  king,  beside  those  whom  the 
king  put  in  the  fenced  cities  throughout  all  Judah. 
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Chap.  18,  giving  the  account  of  the  union  of  forces  between  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  the  disas¬ 
trous  battle  of  Ramoth-  Gilead,  and  death  of  Ahab,  is  embodied  in  the  latter's  history,  Section  15. 

19:1  And  Jehoshaphat  the  king  of  Judah  returned  to  his  house  in  peace  to  Jerusalem. 

2  And  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  the  seer  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  said  to  king  Jehoshaphat, 
Shouldest  thou  help  the  wicked,  and  love  them  that  hate  the  Lord  ?  for  this  thing  wrath  is 

3  upon  thee  from  before  the  Lord.  Nevertheless  there  are  good  things  found  in  thee,  in  that 
thou  hast  put  away  the  Aslieroth  out  of  the  land,  and  hast  set  thine  heart  to  seek  God. 

4  And  Jehoshaphat  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  :  and  he  went  out  again  among  the  people  from 
Beer-sheba  to  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim,  and  brought  them  back  unto  the  Lord,  the  God 

5  of  their  fathers.  And  he  set  judges  in  the  land  throughout  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah, 

6  city  by  city,  and  said  to  the  judges,  Consider  what  ye  do  :  for  ye  judge  not  for  man,  but 

7  for  the  Lord  ;  and  he  is  with  you  in  the  judgement.  Now  therefore  let  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
be  upon  you  ;  take  heed  and  do  it :  for  there  is  no  iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God,  nor  re- 

8  spect  of  persons,  nor  taking  of  gifts.  Moreover  in  Jerusalem  did  Jehoshaphat  set  of  the 
Levites  and  the  priests,  and  of  the  heads  of  the  fathers’  houses  of  Israel,  for  the  judgement  of 

9  the  Lord,  and  for  controversies.  And  they  returned  to  Jerusalem.  And  he  charged  them, 

10  saying,  Thus  shall  ye  do  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  faithfully,  and  with  a  perfect  heart.  And 
whensoever  any  controversy  shall  come  to  you  from  your  brethren  that  dwell  in  their  cities, 
between  blood  and  blood,  between  law  and  commandment,  statutes  and  judgements,  ye 
shall  warn  them,  that  they  be  not  guilty  towards  the  Lord,  and  so  wrath  come  upon  you 

11  and  upon  your  brethren  :  this  do,  and  ye  shall  not  be  guilty.  And,  behold,  Amariah  the 
chief  priest  is  over  you  in  all  matters  of  the  Lord  ;  and  Zebadiah  the  son  of  Ishmael,  the 
ruler  of  the  house  of  Judah,  in  all  the  king’s  matters  :  also  the  Levites  shall  be  officers  before 
you.  Deal  courageously,  and  the  Lord  be  with  the  good. 

20 : 1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  the  children  of  Moab,  and  the  children  of 

2  Ammon,  and  with  them  some  of  the  Ammonites,  came  against  Jehoshaphat  to  battle.  Then 
there  came  some  that  told  Jehoshaphat,  saying,  There  cometh  a  great  multitude  against  thee 
from  beyond  the  sea  from  Syria  ;  and,  behold,  they  be  in  Hazazon-tamar  (the  same  is  En- 

3  gedi).  And  Jehoshaphat  feared,  and  set  himself  to  seek  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  he  proclaimed 

4  a  fast  throughout  all  Judah.  And  Judah  gathered  themselves  together,  to  seek  help  of  the 

5  Lord  :  even  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Judah  they  came  to  seek  the  Lord.  And  Jehoshaphat 
stood  in  the  congregation  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  before  the  new 

6  court  ;  and  he  said,  O  Lord,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  art  not  thou  God  in  heaven  ?  and  art 
not  thou  ruler  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  nations  ?  and  in  thine  hand  is  power  and  might. 

7  so  that  none  is  able  to  withstand  thee.  Didst  not  thou,  O  our  God,  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  this  land  before  thy  people  Israel,  and  gavest  it  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  thy  friend  for 

8  ever  ?  And  they  dwelt  therein,  and  have  built  thee  a  sanctuary  therein  for  thy  name,  saying, 

9  If  evil  come  upon  us,  the  sword,  judgement,  or  pestilence,  or  famine,  we  will  stand  before 
this  house,  and  before  thee,  (for  thy  name  is  in  this  house,)  and  cry  unto  thee  in  our  affliction, 

10  and  thou  wilt  hear  and  save.  And  now,  behold,  the  children  of  Ammon  and  Moab  and 
mount  Seir,  whom  thou  wouldest  not  let  Israel  invade,  when  they  came  out  of  the  land  of 

11  Egypt,  but  they  turned  aside  from  them,  and  destroyed  them  not ;  behold,  how  they  reward 

12  us,  to  come  to  cast  us  out  of  thy  possession,  which  thou  hast  given  us  to  inherit.  O  our 
God,  wilt  thou  not  judge  them  ?  for  we  have  no  might  against  this  great  company  that 

13  cometh  against  us  ;  neither  know  we  what  to  do  :  but  our  eyes  are  upon  thee.  And  all 

14  Judah  stood  before  the  Lord,  with  their  little  ones,  their  wives,  and  their  children.  Then 
upon  Jahaziel  the  son  of  Zecliariah,  the  son  of  Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jeiel,  the  son  of  Mattaniah, 
the  Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  came  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  in  the  midst,  of  the  congregation  ; 

15  and  he  said,  Hearken  ye,  all  Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  thou  king  Jehosha¬ 
phat  :  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you,  Fear  not  ye,  neither  be  dismayed  by  reason  of  this 

16  great  multitude  ;  for  the  battle  is  not  yours,  but  God’s.  To-morrow  go  ye  down  against 
them  :  behold,  they  come  up  by  the  ascent  of  Ziz  ;  and  ye  shall  find  them  at  the  end  of  the 

17  valley,  before  the  wilderness  of  Jeruel.  Ye  shall  not  need  to  fight  in  this  battle  :  set  your¬ 
selves,  stand  ye  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  with  you,  O  Judah  and  Jerusalem  : 
fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed  :  to-morrow  go  out  against  them  ;  for  the  Lord  is  with  you. 

18  And  J ehoshaphat  bowed  his  head  with  his  face  to  the  ground  :  and  all  Judah  and  the  inhabitants 

19  of  Jerusalem  fell  down  before  the  Lord,  worshipping  the  Lord.  And  the  Levites,  of  the  chil- 
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dren  of  the  Kohathites  and  of  the  children  of  the  Korahites,  stood  up  to  praise  the  Lord,  the  God 

20  of  Israel,  with  an  exceeding  loud  voice.  And  they  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  forth 
into  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa  :  and  as  they  went  forth,  Jehoshaphat  stood  and  said,  Hear  me, 
O  Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem;  believe  in  the  Lord  your  God,  so  shall  ye  be 

21  established  ;  believe  his  prophets,  so  shall  ye  prosper.  And  when  he  had  taken  counsel 
with  the  people,  he  appointed  them  that  should  sing  unto  the  Lord,  and  praise  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  as  they  went  out  before  the  army,  and  say,  Give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ;  for  his 

22  mercy  endureth  for  ever.  And  when  they  began  to  sing  and  to  praise,  the  Lord  set  liers  in 
wait  against  the  children  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  mount  Seir,  which  were  come  against 

23  Judah  ;  and  they  were  smitten.  For  the  children  of  Ammon  and  Moab  stood  up  against 
the  inhabitants  of  mount  Seir,  utterly  to  slay  and  destroy  them  :  and  when  they  had  made 

24  an  end  of  the  inhabitants  of  Seir,  every  one  helped  to  destroy  another.  And  when  Judah 
came  to  the  watch-tower  of  the  wilderness,  they  looked  upon  the  multitude  ;  and,  behold, 

25  they  were  dead  bodies  fallen  to  the  earth,  and  there  were  none  that  escaped.  And  when 
Jehoshaphat  and  his  people  came  to  take  the  spoil  of  them,  they  found  among  them  in 
abundance  both  riches  and  dead  bodies,  and  precious  jewels,  which  they  stripped  off  for 
themselves,  more  than  they  could  carry  away  :  and  they  were  three  days  in  taking  of  the 

26  spoil,  it  was  so  much.  And  on  the  fourth  day  they  assembled  themselves  in  the  valley 
of  Beracali  ;  for  there  they  blessed  the  Lord  :  therefore  the  name  of  that  place  was  called  The 

27  valley  of  Beracali,  unto  this  day.  Then  they  returned,  every  man  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
and  Jehoshaphat  in  the  forefront  of  them,  to  go  again  to  Jerusalem  with  joy  ;  for  the  Lord 

28  had  made  them  to  rejoice  over  their  enemies.  And  they  came  to  Jerusalem  with  psalteries 

29  and  harps  and  trumpets  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  the  fear  of  God  was  on  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  countries,  when  they  heard  that  the  Lord  fought  against  the  enemies  of  Israel. 

30  So  the  realm  of  Jehoshaphat  was  quiet  :  for  his  God  gave  him  rest  round  about. 

31  And  Jehoshaphat  reigned  over  Judah  :  he  was  thirty  and  five  years  old  when  he  began 
to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  twenty  and  five  years  in  Jerusalem  :  and  his  mother’s  name  was 

32  Azubah  the  daughter  of  Shilhi.  And  he  walked  in  the  way  of  Asa  his  father,  and  turned 

33  not  aside  from  it,  doing  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  Howbeit  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away  ;  neither  as  yet  had  the  people  set  their  hearts  unto  the  God  of 

34  their  fathers.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehoshaphat,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  history  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Ilanani,  which  is  inserted  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of 
Israel. 

35  And  after  this  did  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  join  himself  with  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel  ; 

36  the  same  did  very  wickedly  :  and  he  joined  himself  with  him  to  make  ships  to  go  to 

37  Tarshisli  :  and  they  made  the  ships  in  Ezion-geber.  Then  Eliezer  the  son  of  Dodavahu 
of  Mareshah  prophesied  against  Jehoshaphat,  saying,  Because  thou  hast  joined  thyself  with 
Ahaziah,  the  Lord  hath  destroyed  thy  works.  And  the  ships  were  broken,  that  they  were 
not  able  to  go  to  Tarshisli. 


2  Chron.  17  :  1,2.  Jehoshaphat  strengthens 
the  defences  of  Judah.  Son  of  Asa,  fourth  king 
of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  succeeded  to  the  throne 
b.c.  914,  at  thirty -five  years  of  age.  His  reign 
lasted  twenty-five  years,  to  b.c.  889.  Ahab 
was  now  king  in  Israel  ;  Benhadad  I.  still 
reigned  in  Syria  ;  and  Elisha  abode  in  Israel. 
There  had  been  from  the  division  a  chronic 
state  of  hostility  between  the  kindred  king¬ 
doms.  It  was  the  cities  on  the  frontier  of  Is¬ 
rael  that  Jehoshaphat  first  sought  to  strengthen, 
as  his  father  had  done  the  cities  on  the  southern 
border.  Walls  were  built  or  rebuilt ;  walled 
towns  were  garrisoned,  and  military  outposts 
and  stations  established. 

3-5.  God's  ample  return  for  faithful  service. 
Two  points  are  here  referred  to  concerning  Je- 


hosliaphat’s  conduct  ;  each  one  in  a  double 
form,  positive  and  comparative.  It  is  said  : 
1.  That  he  sought  not  unto  Baalim,  but  sought 
to  the  Lord  God  of  his  father.  Baalim,  the 
plural  form,  refers  to  the  various  names,  im¬ 
ages  or  places  in  which  the  Tyrian  god  Baal, 
already  introduced  widely  into  Israel  and  J udea, 
was  worshipped.  In  the  licentious  practices 
and  cruelties  of  that  abominable  worship  Je¬ 
hoshaphat  took  no  part ;  nor  had  he  faith  or 
respect  for  any  such  divinity.  Jehovah,  the 
true  God,  the  God  of  his  fathers,  was  the  sole 
object  of  his  trust,  the  Divine  Being  whom  he 
sought  to ,  or  worshipped.  2.  He  walked  in  Je¬ 
hovah's  commandments ,  and  not  after  the  doings 
of  Israel.  To  the  seeking ,  or  the  trust  and 
worship,  he  added  the  obedient  life,  here  called 
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“  walking  in  His  commandments.”  The  figure 
is  as  expressive  as  it  is  familiar.  We  read  of 
the  walk  with  God  or  before  Him  ;  the  walk 
by  faith,  the  upright  and  the  disorderly  walk  : 
everywhere  descriptive  of  the  tenor  of  the  life, 
whether  true  and  godly,  or  self-seeking,  false, 
and  defiant  toward  God.  This  good  king 
sought  to  do  as  well  as  to  know  the  will  of 
God.  He  re-established  more  thoroughly  the 
law  and  worship  of  Jehovah  throughout  his 
kingdom.  And,  it  is  added,  he  did  not  walk 
“  after  the  doings  of  Israel.”  We  remember 
that  Jezebel,  iVhab’s  impious  queen,  had  just 
enthroned  the  Baal  worship  as  the  supreme 
religion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  And  it  is  to 
this  universal  acceptance  of  that  gigantic  and 
terrible  idolatry  by  the  people  of  Israel  that 
reference  is  here  made. 

The  practical  suggestions  are  plain  when  we 
read  that  because  Jehoshaphat  thus  sought  to  Je¬ 
hovah  and  walked  in  His  commandments,  the 
Lord  was  with  him.  If  we  would  secure  the 
only  desirable  favor,  that  of  God,  our  first  and 
ever  foremost  personal  duty  is  a  trustful  seeking 
of  God,  as  revealed  in  Christ.  The  necessary 
condition  and  consequence  of  such  seeking  of 
God  is  the  turning  away  from  all  other  seeking 
and  trust,  from  any  and  all  other  objects  of 
supreme  attachment  and  interest.  And  second, 
persistent  search  to  know  and  unremitting  en¬ 
deavor  to  do  the  revealed  will  of  God  must 
accompany,  and  prove  as  genuine  the  trustful 
seeking  of  God.  This  doing  of  His  will  also 
implies  the  not  doing  our  own  will  when  differ¬ 
ing  from  His.  In  other  words,  obedience  means 
and  includes  all  necessary  self  denial  and  sac¬ 
rifice.  How  the  Lord’s  favor  was  realized  and 
made  manifest  further  appears  in  the  narrative. 
The  kingdom  was  more  firmly  established. 
The  whole  people  gladly  added  large  volun¬ 
tary  gifts  to  the  ordained  taxes,  for  use  by  the 
king  in  adding  to  the  strength  and  splendor  of 
the  kingdom.  And,  it  is  added,  “  he  had  riches 
and  honor  in  abundance.”  The  prosperity  and 
renown  of  his  reign  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
rule  in  either  of  the  divided  kingdoms.  B. 

3.  He  walked  in  tlie  fir§t  ways  of 
liis  father.  The  purest  blood  this  world  has 
ever  known  is  that  of  a  Christian  ancestry.  It 
outranks  all  other  aristocracies.  Descent  from 
kings  and  emperors  bears  no  comparison  with 
it.  There  is  a  law  of  Christian  nurture  by 
which,  through  the  grace  of  God,  every  Chris¬ 
tian  family  becomes  a  nursery  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Such  is  God’s  obvious  design. 
Character  is  not  transferable  from  father  to 
son,  but  the  elements  out  of  which  character 


grows  are  so.  Religion  once  rooted  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  family  should  achieve  so  much  conserva¬ 
tion  of  Christian  forces.  A  moral  dike  is  thus 
built  up  against  the  floods  of  depravity,  behind 
which  children  may  be  safe,  as  Holland  is  from 
the  inroads  of  the  sea.  There  is  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  our  children  should  not  grow  up  into 
Christian  faith,  instead  of  being  wrenched  into 
it  by  moral  convulsions  after  years  of  riot  in 
depravity.  Phelps. 

Ways  of  Baalim.  By  “  Baalim”  seem 
to  be  meant  different  forms  of  the  god  Baal, 
such  as  Baal-beritli,  Baal-peor,  Baal-zebub,  and 
the  like.  Jehoshaphat  was  not  seduced  into 
this  worship,  though  in  his  day  it  overspread 
almost  the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel. 

4.  The  doings  of  Israel.  By  this  we 
are  to  understand  not  so  much  the  worship  of 
the  calves,  which,  being  antagonistic  to  Judah, 
could  scarcely  possess  attractions  for  a  Jewish 
king,  as  the  special  idolatrous  doings  of  the 
time — the  introduction  and  establishment  of  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  the  groves.  B.  C. 

6-9.  The  memorable  crowning  act  of  Jehosha¬ 
phat' s  reign.  Instead  of  a  heart  lifted  up  with 
pride  because  of  prosperity,  these  proofs  of 
Divine  favor  wrought  in  him  a  grateful  lifting 
of  heart  in  the  icays  of  the  Lord.  Still  more 
thoroughly  he  sought  to  root  out  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  idolatry  from  the  entire  kingdom. 
But  his  greatest  work,  one  which  gave  the  high¬ 
est  distinctive  character  to  his  reign,  is  narrated 
in  verses  7-9.  It  consisted  in  an  organized 
mission  to  instruct  the  entire  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  then  written  Word  of  God. 
The  Scriptures  of  Moses  we  know  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  “  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord.” 
A  copy  of  this  law  the  king  entrusted  to  a  com¬ 
mission  of  five  princes,  nine  Levites,  and  two 
priests,  whose  names  are  here  recorded.  This 
commission  he  sent  throughout  all  the  cities  of 
Judah,  with  instructions  to  gather  the  people 
together  and  teach  afresh  the  forgotten  Divine 
precepts.  The  princes  directed  the  work  to 
which  their  presence,  as  the  king’s  personal 
representatives,  lent  dignity  and  authority. 
The  Levites  and  priests,  as  the  appointed  in¬ 
terpreters,  read  and  expounded  the  written 
Word  of  Jehovah.  It  was  a  new  and  greatly 
needed  measure,  the  first  endeavor  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  kind  to  diffuse  among  the  people  the 
knowledge  of  Jehovah  Himself,  of  His  law, 
and  of  His  previous  dealings  with  His  chosen 
people.  And  it  was  the  conception  and  ex¬ 
ecution  of  this  grand  work  which  eminently 
distinguished  the  reign  of  this  good  and  gentle 
king.  To  realize  how  memorable  and  crown- 
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iug  an  act  it  was  we  have  but  to  recall  the  lone: 
sad  history  of  the  whole  nation’s  declension  in 
the  knowledge  and  service  of  Jehovah,  from  the 
days  of  Solomon  onward.  B. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  first  missionary  effort  on 
record.  For  the  first  time  instruction  in  the 
ways  of  God  was  brought  to  their  homes.  As 
Matthew  Henry  well  writes,  “  Pie  dealt  with 
them  as  reasonable  creatures,  and  would  not 
lead  them  blindfold,  no,  not  into  a  reformation, 
but  endeavored  to  have  them  well  taught, 
knowing  that  that  was  the  way  to  have  them 
well  cured.”  W.  Benham. 

9.  And  Had  tlie  book  of  tlie  law 
with  them.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  “book  of  the  law”  was  the  Penta¬ 
teuch — nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  the  shape  in 
which  we  now  have  it.  Copies  of  the  whole 
law  were,  no  doubt,  scarce  ;  and  therefore- 
Jehoshaphat’s  commission  took  care  to  carry  a 
copy  with  them.  B.  C. 

10 .  T he  remarkable  result  of  the  king's  fidelity 
to  Jehovah  and  /ride  dissemination  of  His  Word. 
It  is  not  said  that  the  people  of  Judah  were 
prospered,  but  that  the  neighboring  hostile 
countries  were  so  impressed  by  the  prevalent 
spirit  of  God’s  now  obedient  people  that  a  fear 
of  Him  came  upon  those  heathen  nations.  So 
J udah  had  peace  without  and  tranquillity  with¬ 
in.  More  than  this,  on  the  one  side  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  and  the  Arabians  on  the  other,  volunta¬ 
rily  brought  presents  of  silver  and  of  flocks  to 
the  king  of  Judah.  A  great  prosperity  came 
to  king  and  people.  The  business  of  the  cities 
was  vastly  augmented,  and  large  treasures  were 
accumulated.  And  this  was  the  reward  of 
even  imperfect  obedience  and  of  partial  knowl¬ 
edge  and  regard  of  the  AVord  of  Jehovah  ! 
How  clear  and  striking  the  lessons  to  us  of  the 
latest  days  !  God’s  AA^ord,  now  full  and  com¬ 
plete,  may  be  in  every  hand.  In  every  hand  it 
should  be  placed.  It  may  be  apprehended  by 
every  mind  and  received  by  every  heart.  The 
heart  knowledge  of  and  obedience  to  its  truths 
brings  inward  peace  and  outward  prosperity  to 
the  individual  soul,  and  to  the  nation.  Are  not 
these  thoughts  worthy  of  profound  considera¬ 
tion  and  self -application  ?  B. 

12-19.  Throughout  the  whole  country  he 
built  “cities  of  store,”  or  magazines  of  arms 
and  provisions.  In  Jerusalem  he  collected  a 
large  military  force,  under  five  chief  captains, 
Adnah,  Jehohanan,  Amasiah  the  son  of  Zichri, 
Eliada,  and  Jehozabad,  who  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  fi  ve  distinct  corps  d'armee.  Over  the  gar¬ 
risons  in  the  other  towns  he  placed  his  own  sons 
as  commandants,  or  else  princes  chosen  out  of 


the  host,  supplying  them  in  abundance  with 
silver  and  gold  (21  :  3).  G.  R. 

Cliap.  18.  In  common  with  the  Book  of 
Kings,  the  account  is  given  of  the  union  of 
Jehoram,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jelioshaphat, 
with  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jeze¬ 
bel  ;  and  also  of  the  joint  warfare  of  Ahab  and 
Jehoshaphat  with  Benhadad  of  Syria,  with  the 
fatal  issue  of  the  conflict  in  the  death  of  Ahab. 
(See  Section  15.)  B. 

Cliap.  19.  This  chapter  is  entirely  addi¬ 
tional  to  Kings,  and  of  great  interest.  It  deals 
with  three  matters  only,  the  rebuke  addressed 
to  Jehoshaphat  by  the  prophet  Jehu  (verses 
1-3),  the  personal  efforts  of  Jehoshaphat  to 
effect  a  religious  reformation  (verse  4),  and  his 
reform  of  the  judicial  system  (verses  5-11). 

1.  Jcliosliapliat  returned  to  Ills 
house  In  peace.  AVith  the  battle  of 
Ramoth-Gilead,  and  the  death  of  Ahab,  the  war 
came  to  an  end.  The  combined  attack  of  the 
two  kings  having  failed,  their  troops  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  enterprise  in  which  they 
had  joined  relinquished.  The  Syrians,  satisfied 
with  their  victory,  did  not  press  on  the  retreat¬ 
ing  foe,  or  carry  the  war  into  their  enemies’ 
country.  B.  C. 

1-3.  T  he  reproof  of  Jehoshaphat  by  the  prophet 
Jehu.  The  best  lives  recorded  in  the  Scripture 
history  are  marred  by  infirmity  and  sin.  At 
some  time  and  in  some  of  its  forms,  self-seeking 
gets  the  mastery,  and  works  its  evil  and 
wretchedness.  So  it  was  with  this  good  king. 
For  his  fidelity  God  gave  him  many  years  of 
great  prosperity — as  He  ever  gives  to  the  truly 
faithf  ul,  and  continues  so  long  as  they  abide  true 
and  unselfish.  But  his  ‘  ‘  abundant  riches  and 
honor,”  helped  by  his  strong  natural  sympathy 
for  a  great  national  league,  if  not  an  ultimate 
reunion  of  the  two  kingdoms,  led  him  into  an 
alliance  with  Ahab  of  Israel.  After  six  years 
of  conflict  he  confirms  a  treaty  of  peace  by  the 
marriage  of  his  youthful  son  Jehoram  with  the 
daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  The  point  of 
Jehoshaphat’s  offence  was  not  an}^  direct  self- 
seeking,  but  it  was  a  wrong  aim  in  leaguing 
with  Ahab,  God’s  open  enemy  ;  an  aim  pur¬ 
sued,  therefore,  in  disregard  of  God’s  will.  He 
would  rearrange  matters  between  the  two  king¬ 
doms,  without  making  the  God  of  both  a  party 
to  the  new  arrangement  ;  without  even  consult¬ 
ing  him.  Practically,  in  making  so  intimate 
an  affiliation  wdth  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  he  went 
over  from  the  Lord’s  side  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Lord’s  most  eminent  enemies.  And  he  did  this 
not  only  in  the  ill-starred  marriage  of  his  son, 
but  also  in  joining  forces  with  Ahab  against 
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the  invading  king  of  Syria.  Na}r,  further  than 
this,  when  the  warning  of  God  was  sent  to  him 
by  Mieaiah  upon  the  battle-field,  Jehoshaphat 
disregarded  it,  and  went  into  the  battle  at 
Aliab’s  side.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Ahab,  he  returned  with  a  disarrayed  army  to 
Jerusalem.  At  the  gate  of  the  city  the  king 
and  army  were  met  by  another  prophet  of 
Jehovah,  Jehu,  the  son  of  Ilanani. 

“  Wrath  is  upon  thee  from  the  Lord!”  Jehu 
openly  announced.  “  Shouldest  thou  love  them 
that  hate  the  Lord ,  and  help  the  ungodly  f”  Ex¬ 
actly  this  the  king  had  done  ;  in  allying  his 
household  with  that  of  Jezebel,  and  in  joining 
his  army  with  that  of  Ahab.  Upon  the  ordinary 
principles  governing  national  alliances  there 
would  be  no  ground  of  objection  to  this  whole 
procedure  of  Jehoshaphat.  Mere  human  poli¬ 
ticians  would  count  it  wise.  ‘ 4  It  were  far  bet¬ 
ter,”  they  would  say,  “  that  these  adjoining 
kingdoms  of  the  same  people  should  be  at  peace 
and  in  alliance  ;  and  that  both  should  unite 
their  strength  against  their  most  formidable 
common  enemy.”  But  then  God  was  a  known 
and  active  party  in  all  these  issues.  Ahab  was 
His  open  and  pronounced  enemy  ;  Jehoshaphat 
His  avowed  subject.  Nothing  but  failure, 
loss  and  misery  could  result  to  any,  whether 
foes  or  friends,  whom  God  did  not  aid  and 
favor.  And  He  could  not — Jehoshaphat  well 
knew — succeed  those  who  avowedly  hated  and 
defied  Him,  as  Ahab  and  Jezebel  had  always 
done.  Upon  this  knowledge,  the  good  king 
was  rightly  adjudged  and  condemned  for  his 
alliance  with  and  help  of  Ahab.  The  sentence 
of  wrath  seems  to  have  been  executed,  as  so 
many  Divine  chastisements  are  visited,  not 
upon  the  king  himself  and  his  people,  but  in 
the  way  of  natural  result,  upon  his  son  and  his 
people.  It  came  in  the  evil  and  suffering  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  idolatry  and  crime  introduced 
into  Judah  through  the  marriage  with  the 
wicked  Athaliah,  daughter  of  the  viler  Jezebel. 

Here  are  practical  suggestions,  wide-reaching 
and  momentous.  They  cover  the  whole  vital 
matter  of  human  alliances — personal,  family 
and  national.  Whatever  nice  questions,  of  ap¬ 
plication  to  details,  may  remain  unsolved,  the 
essential  principle  is  simple  and  clear.  It  is 
that  we  are  not  to  accept  as  heart  friends,  life 
guides  or  family  counsellors  avowed  enemies 
of  God,  positive  disbelievers  in  the  truths  of 
His  Word,  even  those  who  lack  positively  just, 
pure  principles,  or  who  have  not  measurably 
proved  such  principles  by  a  settled  practice. 

But  with  the  very  words  of  reproof  the  great 
mercifulness  of  God  appears.  For  with  rebuke 


he  joins  commendation  for  the  good  things  Jehosh¬ 
aphat  had  done.  It  is  one  of  the  multiplied 
proofs  that  lie  upon  the  Scripture  pages,  of 
God’s  full,  glad  recognition  of  everything  He 
can  find  to  approve.  How  unlike  mere  human 
parents  and  friends  is  He  in  this  ;  that  He 
upbraideth  not.  Reproof,  rebuke,  He  utters  ; 
and  where  wickedness  is  aggravated  by  intelli¬ 
gent,  defiant  impiety,  He  uses  the  severest  de¬ 
nunciation.  But  no  approach  or  casting  back 
of  acknowledged  sin  comes  from  Him.  Rather 
does  He  rejoice  in  the  feeblest  purpose  and 
smallest  fragments  of  good,  and  own  them 
with  glad  approval.  And  this  is  the  cheering 
truth  which  the  story  further  suggests.  You 
may  read  it  in  the  comforting,  golden  promise 
of  1  John  1:9.  B. 

2.  It  is  wonderful  at  how  many  points  the 
biographies  of  the  Old  Testament  touch  modern 
life.  Jehoshaphat  was  a  representative  man — 
representative  of  a  large  class  of  good  men  in 
every  age,  who  for  selfish  ends  choose  their 
friends  from  among  the  irreligious  and  the 
worldly.  The  friendship  of  wicked  men  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  social  temptations  to  which 
Christians  are  subjected.  A  Christian  who  sub¬ 
jects  his  Christian  faith  to  worldly  policy  in  the 
choice  of  his  associates  in  life  strikes  right 
athwart  the  whole  range  of  scriptural  command 
and  admonition  and  expostulation  and  example. 
No  Christian  can  safely  do  that.  Further, 
Christian  alliances  with  the  wicked  do  not  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  of  the  very  men  for  whose  favor 
they  are  formed.  Men  of  the  world  are  very 
keen  in  their  judgments  of  Christian  character. 
They  know  what  is  consistent  Christian  living 
when  they  see  it,  as  well  as  we  do.  Indeed, 
their  theoretic  ideal  of  a  Christian  life  is  com¬ 
monly  more  exalted  than  that  of  men  who  are 
struggling  to  realize  it.  No  other  class  of  men 
are  so  prompt  to  tell  us  what  they  would  do  if 
they  believed  as  we  do  as  those  who  believe 
nothing.  An  upright  and  downright  Christian 
they  always  revere.  In  heart  they  make  obei¬ 
sance  to  him  as  to  no  other  type  of  man.  Do 
you  not  know  a  godless  man  who  professes  to 
have  lost  all  faith  in  religion,  but  who  makes 
exception  of  some  one  humble  Christian  woman 
— his  mother  perhaps,  or  sister,  or  wife  ?  “  If 
ever  human  being  gets  to  heaven,  she  will,”  is 
his  testimony.  That  one  life  keeps  open  to  his 
faith  the  celestial  gates.  ...  Of  this  trial  of 
Christian  principle,  it  should  be  further  said 
that  the  Christian  religion  requires  no  narrow 
or  ascetic  seclusion  from  the  world.  The  thing 
which  Christian  principle  forbids  is  the  seeking 
of  worldly  friendships  and  alliances  for  selfish 
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ends,  and  to  the  peril  of  religious  usefulness 
and  religious  character.  Phelps. 

As  to  the  sin  itself  with  which  Jehoshaphat 
is  charged,  and  the  probable  reasons  or  motives 
of  its  commission,  we  must  seek  an  explanation 
of  his  conduct  rather  in  mistaken  views  of  pol¬ 
icy  than  in  any  considerable  indifference  to  the 
honor  of  God,  or  any  leaning  to  the  defections 
of  apostasy  and  idolatry.  In  his  anxiety  to 
pacify,  to  conciliate,  and  to  reclaim  he  was 
tempted  to  go  a  little  too  far — even  to  the  sac¬ 
rificing  of  his  own  high  integrity,  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  countenancing  of  Israel’s  corruptions. 
Here  lay  the  error  of  this  good  prince  ;  and  here 
it  was  that  he  suffered  the  subtlety  of  worldly 
wisdom  and  the  spurious  kindness  of  worldly 
liberality  to  interfere  with  the  simplicity  of  an 
upright  and  honorable  faith  in  God,  and  a  godly 
love  toward  men.  To  desire  the  restoration  of 
his  brethren  of  Israel  to  the  privileges  of  the  cov¬ 
enant  which  they  had  renounced  was  natural, 
just  and  right,  in  one  who  himself  valued  these 
privileges  so  highly.  But  with  this  view,  and 
under  this  pretence,  to  make  friendly  advances 
toward  them,  and  show  a  disposition  to  unite 
with  them,  in  their  present  state  of  apostasy  and 
idolatry — this  was  imprudence — this  was  sin. 
Candlish. 

4.  Jclioslmphat  went  out  again 
tlirougla  tlic  people  and  brought 
them  baeli.  While  continuing  to  maintain, 
both  with  Ahaziah  and  with  his  successor  Jeho- 
ram,  the  closest  and  most  friendly  relations, 
Jehoshaphat  was  careful  to  show  that  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  idolatry,  and  was  determined 
to  keep  his  people,  so  far  as  he  possibly  could, 
free  from  it.  He  therefore  now  personally  set 
about  a  second  reformation.  Passing  through 
the  whole  land,  from  the  extreme  south  to  the 
extreme  north — from  Beer-sheba  to  the  cities  in 
Mount  Ephraim  which  Abijali  had  taken  from 
Jeroboam  (chap.  13  : 19)— he  once  more  put 
down  by  the  strong  arm  of  authority  all  idola¬ 
trous  worship,  and  brought  his  people  back  to 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  their  fathers.  G.  R. 

5-7.  Appointment  of  judges  throughout  the 
land ,  and  charge  respecting  their  duties.  God’s 
reproof  wrought  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
“heart  prepared  to  seek”  Him.  Through  the 
land  among  all  the  people  the  king  went  again 
on  a  Christ- like  mission  :  to  “  bring  them  back 
unto  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.  ’  ’  The  great 
object  of  all  these  kingly  missions  in  Judah 
was  the  extirpation  of  idolatry.  Now,  through 
the  recent  alliance  with  idolatrous  Israel,  the 
evil  had  been  disseminated  with  fresh  power 
and  impetus.  That  the  king  himself  had  re¬ 


ceived  no  taint  is  manifest,  before  by  the 
prophet’s  commendation,  and  now  by  his  own 
earnest,  self-denying  work  of  visitation.  Not 
only  the  interests  of  religion,  but  those  of 
righteous  government  were  cared  for  in  this 
self-imposed  beneficent  mission.  Of  two  classes 
of  tribunals  then  instituted,  these  verses  refer 
to  that  which  was  the  inferior,  more  numerous 
and  widespread.  In  all  the  larger  towns  he  ap¬ 
pointed  new  judges,  with  new  methods  and 
powers  of  administering  justice.  The  reason 
for  this  reform  we  can  only  conjecture — that  it 
was  necessitated  by  the  existing  corruption 
which  had  grown  out  of  so  long  unresisted 
idolatry. 

The  charge  to  the  appointed  judges  is  a 
sublime  one.  It  has  special  application  to  all 
who  make ,  expound  and  administer ,  and  execute 
human  laws — i.e.,  to  all  officials  connected  with 
human  government.  Yet  its  grand  counsels,  with 
the  reasons  upon  which  they  are  based,  apply 
to  every  responsible  human  actor  in  every 
sphere  of  accountable  human  action.  “  Take 
heed  what  you  do,  for  you  act  not  for  man, 
but  for  the  Lord,  who  is  with  you  to  direct  and 
aid  you  in  your  acting  !  Wherefore,  knowing 
this,  take  heed  to  do  whatever  you  do  in  the 
trustful,  prayerful  fear  of  the  Lord.  Act 
justly,  with  truth  and  righteousness  ;  as  God 
Himself  acts,  without  iniquity  in  your  hearts, 
without  respect  of  persons,  without  perversion 
of  the  right  in  return  for  bribe  of  any  sort. 
All  human  conduct,  however  it  affects  our 
fellow-man,  has  supreme  respect  to  the  known 
will  of  God.  All  truth  and  honesty,  all  just 
and  kind  dealing  toward  man,  have  their  vital 
spring  in  the  heart’s  homage  and  obedience  to 
God.  And  all  injustice  and  deceit,  all  unkind¬ 
ness  and  wrong  toward  men,  have  their  secret 
source  in  the  heart’s  disobedience  and  rejection 
of  God.  Simply  recognizing  this  cardinal  fact 
of  human  action,  in  the  sore  remembrance  of 
his  blood-guiltiness  toward  Uriah,  David  said, 
Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned.  And  it 
is  this  double  foundation  truth  that  Christ 
asserts  in  the  judgment  allegory  by  the  words, 
Te  did  it,  and  Ye  did  it  not — unto  Me  ! 

§,  9.  Establishment  of  a  supreme  court  of  ap¬ 
peal  in  Jerusalem,  and  charge  to  its  chosen  judges. 
Beside  the  inferior  courts  in  the  several  cities, 
Jehoshaphat  created  a  supreme  tribunal  with 
original  and  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  located 
it  in  the  capital.  As  its  judges  he  chose  the 
best  and  wisest  of  the  priests  and  Lcvites,  and 
of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  Judah.  This 
tribunal  had  two  divisions  :  one  presided  over 
(verse  11)  by  Amariah,  the  chief  priest ;  the  other 
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by  Zebadiah,  the  ruler  of  the  king’s  house.  The 
former  adjudicated  upon  “all  matters  of  the 
Lord  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  cere¬ 
monial  and  ritual  law  prescribed  by  Jehovah. 
The  latter  finally  determined  all  civil  and  crim¬ 
inal  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Over  the  doings  of  the  supreme  judicatory  the 
king  himself  could  exercise  general  oversight 
and  control.  His  charge  to  its  members  was 
simpler  and  more  comprehensive  than  that  to 
the  inferior  judges  in  the  cities  ;  but  its  sub¬ 
stance  was  the  same.  What  they  did  he  en¬ 
joined  them  to  do  faithfully,  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  with  a  perfect,  or  undivided,  heart. 
Thus  this  good  and  wise  king  completed  a  great 
and  needed  reformation  in  Judah.  He  re¬ 
established  a  pure  worship.  He  instituted  a 
system  of  religious  education  among  the  people, 
causing  them  to  be  instructed  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  written  Scriptures.  And  he  estab¬ 
lished  these  tribunals  for  a  wise  and  faithful  ad¬ 
ministration  of  j  ustice  throughout  the  land.  B. 

Cliap.  *20.  The  narrative  contained  in  this  i 
chapter,  as  far  as  verse  30,  is  entirely  additional 
to  Kings.  The  remainder,  except  verse  37, 
runs  parallel  with  1  K.  22  :  41-49.  B.  C. 

1-1  As  we  have  already  learned,  this  good 
and  wise  king  had  taught  his  people  the  writ¬ 
ten  Word  of  Jehovah.  He  had  restored  a  true 
and  pure  temple  worship  in  Jerusalem.  And 
lie  had  established  tribunals  for  the  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration  of  law  and  justice.  Years  of  quiet 
and  prosperity  followed  these  wise,  right  meas¬ 
ures.  Then  trouble  arose  from  a  new  quarter. 
The  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  descendants  of 
the  two  sons  of  Lot,  who  occupied  the  region 
eastward  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Edomites, 
descendants  of  Esau,  inhabiting  the  mountains 
extending  southward  to  the  Red  Sea,  combined 
in  undertaking  the  subjugation  of  Judah,  and 
a  permanent  possession  of  the  territory.  Hence  | 
the  immense  multitude,  and  the  untold  amount 
of  spoil  afterward  gathered  ;  for  not  only  all 
the  armed  men,  but  the  mass  of  the  entire  people 
of  those  three  nations  seem  to  have  migrated  in 
this  hostile  movement.  The  great  combined 
host  had  passed  round  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  half  way  up  its  western  bor¬ 
der,  and  was  encamped  at  Engedi,  only  thirty 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  when  the  intelligence  of 
the  invasion  first  reached  the  king  and  people. 
Speedily,  at  the  king’s  summons,  came  the 
people  together  at  the  capital.  With  the  fight¬ 
ing  men  were  their  wives  and  children,  for  the 
summons  was  to  the  taking  part  in  a  religious 
service  rather  than  in  a  combat.  In  this 
Jehoshaphat  exhibited  his  faith  at  the  very 


outset.  To  the  house  of  God  he  leads  the 
alarmed  people  ;  to  the  temple  where  he  had 
long  before  restored  the  highest  condition  of 
worship.  There,  in  the  great  emergency,  he 
shows  how  fully  he  understood  and  how  deeply 
he  sympathized  with  the  spirit  of  that  prayer 
of  dedication  which  God  had  pledged  Himself 
to  answer.  Himself  following  Solomon’s  ex¬ 
ample  and  leading  the  people  in  prayer,  he 
makes  bold  and  fervent  appeal  to  Jehovah.  His 
chief  plea  and  reliance  is  upon  His  covenant- 
relation  and  special  covenant  promises  to  His 
people.  But  he  also  pleads  the  gross,  because 
causeless,  wrong  of  the  invaders  :  for  Israel  had 
not  trespassed  upon  their  territory  when  enter¬ 
ing  into  Canaan.  Then  with  the  declaration  of 
utter  inability  to  cope  with  the  vast  advancing 
multitude,  the  royal  suppliant  completes  his 
prayer  with  sublime  words  of  trust  :  Our  eyes 
are  upon  Thee  ! 

And  then,  while  all  Judah  stood  before  the 
Lord,  while  these  trustful  wTords  still  lingered 
upon  the  king’s  lips,  came 

B  4- 1 7.  God’s  answering  message  by  Jchaziel, 
a  prophet-psalmist.  From  the  midst  of  the  gath¬ 
ered  congregation,  a  voice  instantly  responded 
with  the  words  :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you  ! 
The  message  included,  first,  needed  assurance 
of  safety  for  their  encouragement  ;  and  next 
direction  for  their  conduct.  Ye  have  trusted 
in  God  ;  He  will  deliver  you.  Go  down  on  the 
morrow  against  them,  but  not  to  fight.  Set 
yourselves  in  array,  but  stand  still  to  behold 
the  Lord’s  deliverance.  And  the  inspired 
speaker  indicated  the  very  place  where,  on  the 
next  day,  their  enemies  were  smitten  of  God. 
It  was  at  a  point  only  twelve  miles  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  at  the  head  of  the  long  winding  ascent 
from  Engedi,  where  the  ravine  issued  into  the 
tableland  wilderness  of  Judah.  B. 

15.  The  battle  is  God’s.  The  history 
of  the  Church  is  full  of  instances  of  this  law  of 
Divine  procedure.  An  old  saying  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reformers  was  this  :  “  One  with  God  on 
his  side  is  a  majority.”  Every  cause  which 
God  originates  starts  with  only  Gideon’s  three 
hundred.  From  this  law  of  God’s  working  it 
is  clear  that  in  spiritual  affairs  the  balance  of 
power  does  not  depend  on  numbers.  Votes 
have  very  little  to  do  with  it.  It  depends  on 
spiritual  forces.  It  depends  on  insight  into  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  world,  on  consecration 
to  God’s  service,  on  the  powrer  of  prayer,  on 
spiritual  discovery  of  the  side  on  which  God 
is,  and  specially  on  intensity  of  Christian  char¬ 
acter.  .  .  .  Minorities  of  honest  and  earnest 
men,  devoted  to  a  great  cause,  should  never  be 
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opposed  heedlessly.  Let  us  be  on  the  lookout 
for  such  men.  Let  us  greet  them  with  a  “  God¬ 
speed”  when  they  make  their  Divine  credentials 
clear.  .  .  .  Within  the  Church  of  Christ  itself 
is  to  be  found  a  minority  of  believers  whom 
God  regards  with  peculiar  complacency.  As  a 
spiritual  power,  they  are  the  vanguard  of  the 
Church.  They  are  the  spiritual  aristocracy  of 
Christ’s  kingdom.  Phelps. 

17.  Stand  ye  still,  and  see  tlie  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  Lord.  The  prophet  used 
words  almost  identical  with  those  which  Moses 
had  addressed  to  the  Israelites  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea  immediately  before  the  destruction 
of  Pharaoh’s  hosts  (Ex.  14  : 13),  thus  indicating 
that  the  deliverance  would,  now  as  then,  be 
wholly  from  God.  B.  C. 

IS,  19.  1 low  God’s  response  was  received  by 
king  and  people.  It  was  with  humble  worship 
and  with  grateful  praise.  Jehoshaphat  and  all 
Judah  reverently  prostrated  themselves  before 
the  Lord  ;  while  the  Levite  choirs,  bands  from 
the  special  families  of  the  Kohathites  and 
Korhites  stood  and  chanted  in  their  wonted 
loudly  jubilant  strains  the  high  praises  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel.  This  spontaneous  unanim¬ 
ity,  at  once  manifesting  itself  in  worship  and 
song,  indicated  the  people’s  faith  in  the  Divine 
assurance  granted  them.  Some  of  the  very 
words  of  the  message  they  had  read  or  heard 
out  of  the  reopened,  restudied  book  of  the  law 
and  the  providence  of  Jehovah  toward  Israel. 
The  battle  is  not  yours ,  but  God’s.  Stand  ye , 
and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  with  you  !  And 
their  faith  was  helped  by  the  facts  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  when  these  words  had  been  made  real  and 
living.  But  even  then  they  needed  the  re- 
enforcement  of  their  king’s  yet  mightier  and  more 
absolute  faith.  Hence  followed  on  the  next 
day. 

20.  The  grandly  simple ,  purely  evangelical 
exhortation  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  occurred  early 
on  the  next  morning,  as  the  armed  hosts  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  passed  through  the  great 
gate  of  the  capital.  In  the  gateway  stood  the 
true-hearted  monarch,  and,  as  band  after  band 
went  by,  he  repeated  the  double  charge  :  Be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Lord  your  God  !  Believe  Ilis  proph¬ 
ets  !  So,  he  assured  them,  shall  ye  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  prosper.  No  scene  in  Judah’s  his¬ 
tory  is  at  once  so  picturesque,  sublime  and  in¬ 
structive  as  this  crowned  preacher  standing  in 
the  archway  of  the  lofty  gate,  and  earnestly  re¬ 
iterating  this  simple  Gospel  command,  “  Only 
believe.”  Long  years  of  wise,  good  rule  and 
of  varied  experience  gave  increased  force  to  his 
urgency  with  these  men  of  Judah.  They  had 


known  and  trusted  him  ;  therefore  they  would 
be  the  more  willing  to  trust  the  God  he  trusted 
— the  God  who  had  prospered  him  and  the 
people  of  Judah.  We  need  not  pause  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  application  of  this  comprehensive  call 
to  faith.  We  may  refer  to  the  power  for  good 
which  is  accumulated  by  a  long  living  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  ;  and  to  the  effect  of  such  exerted 
power  in  imparting  or  re-enforcing  the  spiritual 
strength,  courage,  or  comfort  of  feeble  or  dis¬ 
couraged  souls. 

21.  The  appointment  of  singers  to  express  the 
people’s  trust  in  praise.  No  preparation  for 
fighting  was  to  be  made,  though  the  armed  men 
went  in  battle  array.  It  was  for  them  an 
utterly  passive  conflict,  an  inward  fight  of 
faith  ;  for  they  never  saw  a  living  enemy  of  all 
the  host  that  had  come  so  nigh  them.  But  still 
they  made  preparation  for  the  expected  victory 
and  triumph.  And  the  preparation  was  exactly 
suited  to  the  call  and  promise  of  God.  It  was 
a  preparation  for  praise — for  the  utterance  in 
songful  worship  of  the  people’s  assured  trust 
in  God  ;  and  of  their  grateful  acknowledgment 
beforehand  of  His  promised  delivering  mercy. 
Apparelled  in  white  linen  robes,  the  symbols 
of  holy  beauty ,  bands  of  singers  went  before  the 
army,  as  a  vanguard  of  surest  protection.  And 
as  they  went  all  the  way  from  the  city  to  “  the 
watch-tower  in  the  wilderness,”  they  ceased 
not  their  song  of  gratitude  and  trust :  Praise 
Jehovah  ;  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever  ! 

22-30.  The  result  that  accompanied  their 
trustful,  praising  refrain.  Let  the  record  be 
noted  :  when  they  began  to  sing  and  to  praise, 
the  Lord’s  work  in  their  deliverance  began.  And 
as  they  continued,  for  those  long  miles  and 
hours  of  steady  march,  to  sing  and  praise, 
Jehovah’s  hand  stayed  not  in  His  destruction  of 
their  enemies  and  His,  till  ‘  ‘  they  were  smit¬ 
ten.”  And  when  the  still  praising  vanguard 
reached  the  place  of  carnage,  ‘  ‘  behold  the  mul¬ 
titude  were  dead  bodies  fallen  to  the  earth,  and 
none  escaped.”  Among  the  three  nations, 
composing  the  vast  horde  of  invaders,  God  had 
stirred  up  dissension.  This  led  to  jealousies 
and  animosities,  which  soon  broke  out  into 
deadly  strife  with  each  other  ;  prolonged  until 
multitudes  were  slain,  and  the  remnant  had  fled 
panic-stricken  to  their  native  hills.  Immense 
spoil  and  treasure  covered  the  wide  camping 
ground,  requiring  three  days’  work  to  gather 
and  prepare  for  removal.  So  the  same  God, 
who  in  the  New  Testament  characterizes  Him¬ 
self  as  rich  in  mercy,  greatly  enriched  the  king 
and  people  who  had  only  asked  for  deliverance. 
And  such  exceeding  abundance  above  all  we  ask 
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or  think  is  His  royal  wont  to  all  that  thoroughly 
trust  and  utterly  repose  upon  His  promised 
mercy. 

The  history  (verses  26-28)  tells  of  their  thank¬ 
ful  recognition  of  both  the  signal  deliverance 
and  the  large  bounty.  On  the  fourth  day,  be¬ 
fore  their  homeward  journey,  they  assembled 
themselves  for  special  praise  upon  the  field 
where  the  dead  and  the  spoil  had  lain.  And 
their  service  of  blessing  and  thanksgiving 
thenceforward  gave  the  name  of  Berachiah  (or 
blessing)  to  the  immediate  region  or  valley. 
“  Then  returned  every  man,  and  Jehosliapliat 
in  the  forefront,  to  Jerusalem  with  joy.  ”  With 
harp  and  song  “  they  came  unto  the  house  of 
the  Lord.”  And  to  the  record  of  their  solemn 
yet  joyful  gratitude  and  praise,  added  to  that 
of  their  previous  prayerful  trust,  appropriately 
follows  the  statement  :  “So  the  realm  of 
Jehoshaphat  was  quiet  ;  for  his  God  had  given 
him  rest.  The  Lord  had  fought  against  the 
enemies  of  Israel.” 

The  story  impressively  discloses  the  relations 
of  faith  and  praise,  and  strongly  emphasizes 
the  high  place  and  importance  of  a  thankful, 
praising  spirit  among  the  essentials  of  Christian 
experience  and  living.  As  faith  must  show  itself 
by  its  fruits — of  obedience  to  direction  and  ex¬ 
pectation  of  blessing — so  faith  and  love  and 
gratitude,  if  they  exist,  must  manifest  them¬ 
selves  by  their  natural  fruit  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise.  So  was  it  here.  The  faith  of  king 
and  people  implicitly  obeyed  the  Divine  direc¬ 
tion,  and  anticipated  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  promise.  The  assured  expectation  of 
blessing  wrought  love  and  gratitude,  which 
found  their  expression  in  song  and  praise.  So 
was  it  in  all  the  Old  Testament  worship. 
Always  prominent  as  an  essential  element, 
praise  expressed  the  adoring,  grateful  feeling 
of  true  worshippers.  The  Psalms,  scattered 
through  the  history  and  gathered  in  the 
Psalter,  were  but  the  utterance  of  a  natural  de¬ 
mand  for  such  voiced  expression  of  gratitude 
and  adoration.  And  the  habitual,  fervent  use 
of  these  inspired  lyrics  has  maintained  and  in¬ 
tensified  the  feeling  in  all  generations  since. 
Richly,  too,  does  the  New  Testament  respond 
to  this  spirit  of  adoring  praise  and  practice  of 
thinkful  song,  which  so  characterizes  the  Old 
economy.  Throughout,  by  example  and  by 
precept  with  promise,  it  fervently  commends 
thankfulness  in  song  and  the  spirit  of  thankful 
praise  in  the  heart.  When  they  had  sung  an 
hymn,  Christ  went  forth  to  His  garden-agony. 
And  we  recall-  the  midnight  psalms,  in  the 
Philippian  prison,  of  the  Lord’s  suffering  wit¬ 


nesses.  The  Epistles  abound  in  exhortations 
and  thanksgi ving.  Study  attentively  Paul’s 
inspired  and  inspiring  counsels  on  this  point 
(Eph.  5  :  19,  20  ;  Col.  2:7;  3  :  15-17  ;  Phil. 
4  :  6,  7  ;  1  Thess.  5  :  18)  ;  and  trace  out  in  your 
Concordance  the  words  “  thankful,”  “  thanks¬ 
giving,”  and  their  equivalents,  if  you  would 
realize  the  vital  need  of  more  praise,  more  felt 
and  expressed  thankfulness,  in  your  heart  and  in 
all  Christian  hearts.  No  defect  in  our  practical 
Christianity  to-day  is  more  strange  and  signal, 
more  hindering  and  hurtful,  more  deadening  to 
faith,  more  paralyzing  to  loving  obedience  and 
effort,  more  enfeebling  to  prayer  and  to  Chris¬ 
tian  living,  than  the  lack  of  this  praising  spirit 
in  the  heart,  and  the  withholding  of  its  voiced 
or  silent  expression  to  God.  As  the  emphatic 
teaching  of  this  lesson,  then,  be  it  noted  :  That 
the  thankful,  praising  spirit  is  at  once  the  highest 
proof  and  effect  of  a  living  trust,  and  its  most 
efficient  helper.  B. 

Never  was  army  so  unaccountably  destroyed 
as  that  of  the  enemy  ;  not  by  dint  of  sword, 
or  strength  of  arm,  but  the  Lord  set  ambush- 
ments  against  them,  that  they  fell  upon  their 
own  friends  as  if  they  had  been  enemies,  and 
every  one  helped  to  destroy  another,  so  that  none 
escaped.  This  God  did  when  His  people  began  to 
sing  and  to  praise  (verse  22),  for  He  delights  to 
furnish  those  with  matter  for  praise  that  have 
hearts  for  it.  Never  was  spoil  so  cheerfully 
divided,  for  Jehoshaphat’s  army  had  nothing 
to  do  beside  ;  the  rest  was  done  for  them. 
When  they  came  to  the  view  of  this  vast  army, 
instead  of  finding  living  men  to  fight  with, 
they  found  them  all  dead  men.  Jehoshaphat 
and  his  people  prayed  to  be  delivered  from 
being  spoiled  by  the  enemy  ;  and  God  not  only 
did  that,  but  enriched  them  with  the  spoil  of 
the  enemy.  Never  was  victory  celebrated  with 
more  solemn  and  enlarged  thanksgivings.  They 
kept  a  day  of  praise  in  the  camp  before  they 
drew  their  forces  out  of  the  field.  They  as¬ 
sembled  in  a  valley,  w^here  they  blessed  God 
with  so  much  zeal  and  fervency  that  that  day’s 
work  gave  a  name  to  the  place,  the  valley  of 
Berachah — i.  e. ,  of  blessing  (verse  26).  Then  they 
came  in  solemn  procession,  Jehoshaphat  at  the 
head,  to  Jerusalem,  that  the  country,  as  they 
passed  along,  might  join  in  their  praises,  and 
that  they  might  give  thanks  for  the  mercy  there 
where  they  had  by  prayer  obtained  it,  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  (verses  27,  28).  H. 


The  passage  2  Chron.  20  :  35-37  is  manifestly 
out  of  its  chronological  order  here.  This  event 
occurred  within  one,  or  at  most  two,  years  after 
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Ahab’s  death  (Ahaziah,  his  successor,  having 
reigned  less  than  two  years)  ;  consequently 
about  the  seventeenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat— 
eight  years  before  his  death.  Hence  the 
words  “  after  this”  cannot  mean,  after  the  great 
victory  recorded  in  this  chapter.  With  this 
passage  compare  1  Iv.  22  :  48,  49.  Ezion-geber 
being  a  port  on  the  Elanitic  branch  of  the  lied 
Sea,  these  ships  were  for  the  Indian,  not  the 
Mediterranean  trade,  and  were  therefore  called 
“  ships  of  Tarshish”  only  in  the  sense  of  being- 
ships  of  the  largest  size — “  East  Indiamen.” 
Or  possibly  some  place  in  those  waters  bore  this 
name  “Tarshish.”  The  Lord  wisely  baffled 
this  commercial  enterprise  ;  for  it  was  not  well 
for  Jehoshaphat  to  be  in  intimate  relations  to 
this  godless  Ahaziah.  H.  C. 


Jehoshaphat  was  a  good  king — one  of  the 
best  of  the  Jewish  sovereigns.  He  was,  too,  a 
prosperous  and  successful  monarch.  His  coun¬ 
try  flourished  under  his  sway.  He  sought  to 
do  his  subjects  good,  and  he  did  them  good. 
God  blessed  and  honored  him  in  his  ways.  He 
died  in  peace  and  in  favor  with  God.  But  he 
leaned  to  his  own  understanding  in  a  matter  of 
great  moment.  He  put  policy  for  principle, 
conciliation  for  frank  dissent,  worldly  ad¬ 
vantage  for  manly  firmness,  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  evil,  that  lived  and  thrived  and  bore 
fruit  centuries  after  his  decease,  B.  Ilallam. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Judea  was  ex¬ 
tremely  prosperous  under  Jehoshap hat’s  rule. 
He  was  certainly  the  ablest  and  most  energetic 
king  that  had  reigned  over  Judah  since  the  time 


of  Solomon.  While  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  one  fatal  mistake  which  he  made  in  join¬ 
ing  affinity  with  Ahab  had,  in  course  of  time, 
the  most  terribly  disastrous  consequences,  lead¬ 
ing  as  it  did  to  the  desecration  of  the  Temple, 
the  complete  apostasy  of  the  State  during  the 
space  of  six  years,  and  the  almost  entire  de¬ 
struction  of  the  seed  of  David,  yet  the  immediate 
results  were,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  ad¬ 
vantageous,  and  a  most  flourishing  condition  of 
atfairs  seems  to  have  been  temporarily  estab¬ 
lished.  Commerce  revived  ;  Jehoshapliat’s  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Edomites  enabled  him  to 
resume  possession  of  the  port  of  Ezion-geber 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and,  although 
on  one  occasion  the  fleet  which  he  had  prepared 
to  sail  to  Ophir  for  gold  was  destroyed  by  a 
storm  almost  before  it  was  well  out  of  harbor 
(2  K.  22  :  48),  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  trade  was,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent,  re¬ 
stored,  and  that  in  Jehoshaphat’s  reign  Jewish 
fleets  were  once  more  seen  upon  the  Red  Sea 
and  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  pursuing  the  peace¬ 
ful  occupations  of  traffic  and  commerce.  Je¬ 
hoshaphat  built  commercial  cities  as  well  as 
fortresses,  and  everywhere  promoted  a  vigor¬ 
ous  commercial  policy.  The  riches  which 
flowed  in  upon  him  (2  Chron.  17  :  5  ;  18  :  1) 
were  the  natural  result  of  this  course  of  action, 
though  no  doubt  his  resources  received  large 
accessions  from  various  other  quarters  [ibid., 
17  :  5,  11  ;  20  :  25). 

Jehoshaphat  died  at  the  age  of  sixty,  leaving 
behind  him  seven  sons  of  full  age,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Jelioram,  he  had  designated  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  (2  Chron.  21  :  2,  3).  G.  R. 


Section  34. 

REIGNS  OF  JEHORAM,  AHAZIAH,  AND  ATIIALIAH. 


2  Chronicles,  Chaps.  21,  22,  23. 

21:1  And  Jehoshaphat  slept  with  his  fa¬ 
thers,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the 
city  of  David  :  and  Jelioram  his  son  reigned 

2  in  his  stead,  xlnd  he  had  brethren  the  sons 
of  Jehoshaphat,  Azariah,  and  Jeliiel,  and 
Zechariah,  and  Azariah,  and  Michael,  and 
Shephatiah  :  all  these  were  the  sons  of  Je- 

3  hoshaphat  king  of  Israel.  And  their  fa¬ 
ther  gave  them  great  gifts,  of  silver,  and 
of  gold,  and  of  precious  things,  with  fenced 


2  Kings  8  : 16-29  ;  11  : 1-16. 

8  : 16  And  in  the  fifth  year  of  Joram  the 
son  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  Jehoshaphat  be¬ 
ing  then  king  of  Judah,  Jelioram  the  son  of 
Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  began  to  reign. 

17  Thirty  and  two  years  old  was  he  when  he 
began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  eight  years 

18  in  Jerusalem.  And  he  walked  in  the  way 
of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of 
Ahab  :  for  he  had  the  daughter  of  Ahab  to 
wife  :  and  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 

19  sight  of  the  Lord.  Howbeit  the  Lord 
would  not  destroy  Judah,  for  David  his  ser- 
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cities  in  Judah  :  hut  the  kingdom  gave  he 
to  Jehoram,  because  he  was  the  firstborn. 

4  Now  when  Jehoram  was  risen  up  over  the 
kingdom  of  his  father,  and  had  strengthened 
himself,  he  slew  all  his  brethren  with  the 
sword,  and  divers  also  of  the  princes  of  Is- 

5  rael.  Jehoram  was  thirty  and  two  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned 

C  eight  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  he  walked 
in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as  did  the 
house  of  Ahab  :  for  he  had  the  daughter  of 
Ahab  to  wife  :  and  he  did  that  which  was 

7  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Howbeit  the 
Lord  would  not  destroy  the  house  of  David, 
because  of  the  covenant  that  he  had  made 
with  David,  and  as  he  promised  to  give  a 

8  lamp  to  him  and  to  his  children  alway.  In 
his  days  Edom  revolted  from  under  the  hand 
of  Judah,  and  made  a  king  over  themselves. 

9  Then  Jehoram  passed  over  with  his  cap¬ 
tains,  and  all  his  chariots  with  him  .:  and  he 
rose  up  by  night,  and  smote  the  Edomites 
which  compassed  him  about,  and  the  cap- 

10  tains  of  the  chariots.  So  Edom  revolted 
from  under  the  hand  of  Judah,  unto  this 
day  :  then  did  Libnah  revolt  at  the  same 
time  from  under  his  hand  :  because  he  had 
forsaken  the  Lord,  the  God  of  his  fathers. 

11  Moreover  he  made  high  places  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Judah,  and  made  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  to  go  a  whoring,  and  led  Judah 

12  astray.  And  there  came  a  writing  to  him 
from  Elijah  the  prophet,  saying,  Thus  saitli 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  David  thy  father,  Be¬ 
cause  thou  hast  not  walked  in  the  ways  of 
Jehoshapliat  thy  father,  nor  in  the  ways  of 

18  Asa  king  of  Judah  ;  but  hast  walked  in  the 
way  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  hast  made 
Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to 
go  a  whoring,  like  as  the  house  of  Ahab 
did  ;  and  also  hast  slain  thy  brethren  of  thy 
father’s  house,  which  were  better  than  tliy- 

14  self  :  behold,  the  Lord  will  smite  with  a 
great  plague  thy  people,  and  thy  children, 

15  and  thy  wives,  and  all  thy  substance  :  and 
thou  shalt  have  great  sickness  by  disease  of 
thy  bowels,  until  thy  bowels  fall  out  by 

16  reason  of  the  sickness,  day  by  day.  And 
the  Lord  stirred  up  against  Jehoram  the 
spirit  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  the  Arabians 

17  which  are  beside  the  Ethiopians  :  and  they 
came  up  against  Judah,  and  brake  into  it, 
and  carried  away  all  the  substance  that  was 
found  in  the  king’s  house,  and  his  sons  also, 
and  his  wives  ;  so  that  there  was  never  a 
son  left  him,  save  Jchoahaz,  the  youngest  of 

18  his  sons.  And  after  all  this  the  Lord  smote 


vant’s  sake,  as  he  promised  him  to  give  unto 

20  him  a  lamp  for  his  children  alway.  In  his 
days  Edom  revolted  from  under  the  hand  of 
Judah,  and  made  a  king  over  themselves. 

21  Then  Joram  passed  over  to  Zair,  and  all  his 
chariots  with  him  :  and  he  rose  up  by  night, 
and  smote  the  Edomites  which  compassed 
him  about,  and  the  captains  of  the  chariots  : 

22  and  the  people  fled  to  their  tents.  So  Edom 
revolted  from  under  the  hand  of  Judah, 
unto  this  day.  Then  did  Libnah  revolt  at 

23  the  same  time.  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Joram,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 

24  kings  of  Judah?  And  Joram  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in 
the  city  of  David  :  and  Ahaziah  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

25  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Joram  the  son  of 
Ahab  king  of  Israel  did  Ahaziah  the  son  of 
Jehoram  king  of  Judah  begin  to  reign. 

26  Two  and  twenty  years  old  was  Ahaziah 
when  he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  one 
year  in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother’s  name 
was  Athaliah  the  daughter  (or,  granddaugh- 

27  ter)  of  Omri  king  of  Israel.  And  he  walked 
in  the  way  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  did 
that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab  :  for  he  was 

28  the  son  in  law  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  And 
he  went  with  Joram  the  son  of  Ahab  to  war 
against  Hazael  king  of  Syria  at  Ramoth- 
gilead  :  and  the  Syrians  wounded  Joram. 

29  And  king  Joram  returned  to  be  healed  in 
Jezreel  of  the  wounds  which  the  Syrians 
had  given  him  at  Ramah,  when  he  fought 
against  Hazael  king  of  Syria.  And  Ahaziah 
the  son  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah  went 
down  to  see  Joram  the  son  of  Ahab  in  Jez¬ 
reel,  because  he  was  sick. 

11:1  Now  when  Athaliah  the  mother  of 
Ahaziah  saw  that  her  son  was  dead,  she  arose 

2  and  destroyed  all  the  seed  royal.  But  Jeho- 
slieba,  the  daughter  of  king  Joram,  sister  of 
Ahaziah,  took  Joash  the  son  of  Ahaziah, 
and  stole  him  away  from  among  the  king’s 
sons  that  were  slain,  even  him  and  his  nurse, 
and  put  them  in  the  bedchamber  ;  and  they 
hid  him  from  Athaliah,  so  that  he  was  not 

3  slain.  And  he  was  with  her  hid  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  six  years  :  and  Athaliah  reigned 
over  the  land. 

4  And  in  the  seventh  year  Jelioiada  sent  and 
fetched  the  captains  over  hundreds,  of  the 
Carites  and  of  the  guard,  and  brought  them 
to  him  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  and  he 
made  a  covenant  with  them,  and  took  an 
oath  of  them  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 

5  shewed  them  the  king’s  son.  And  he  com¬ 
manded  them,  saying,  This  is  the  thing  that 
ye  shall  do  :  a  third  part  of  you,  that  come 
in  on  the  sabbath,  shall  be  keepers  of  the 

6  watch  of  the  king’s  house  ;  and  a  third 
part  shall  be  at  the  gate  Sur  ;  and  a  third 
part  at  the  gate  behind  the  guard  :  so  shall 
.ye  keep  the  watch  of  the  house,  and  be  a 

7  barrier.  And  the  two  companies  of  you, 
even  all  that  go  forth  on  the  sabbath,  shall 
keep  the  watch  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 

8  about  the  king.  And  ye  shall  compass  the 
king  round  about,  every  man  with  his 
weapons  in  his  hand  ;  and  he  that  cometh 
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20 


him  in  liis  bowels  with  an  incurable  disease. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  in  process  of  time,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  that  his  bowels  fell 
out  by  reason  of  his  sickness,  and  he  died  of 
sore  diseases.  And  his  people  made  no 
burning  for  him,  like  the  burning  of  his  fa¬ 
thers.  Thirty  and  two  years  old  was  he 
when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  in 
Jerusalem  eight  years  :  and  he  departed 
without  being  desired  ;  and  they  buried  him 
in  the  city  of  David,  but  not  in  the  sepul¬ 
chres  of  the  kings. 

22  : 1  And  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
made  Ahaziah  his  youngest  son  king  in  his 
stead  :  for  the  band  of  men  that  came  with 
the  Arabians  to  the  camp  had  slain  all  the 
eldest.  So  Ahaziah  the  son  of  Jehoram 
king  of  Judah  reigned.  Forty  and  two 
years  old  was  Ahaziah  when  he  began  to 
;  and  he  reigned  one  year  in  Jerusa- 
and  his  mother’s  name  was  Athaliah 


reign 
lem  : 


10 


11 


within  the  ranks,  let  him  be  slain  :  and  be 
ye  with  the  king  when  he  goeth  out,  and 
9  when  he  cometli  in.  And  the  captains  over 
hundreds  did  according  to  all  that  Jehoiada 
the  priest  commanded  :  and  they  took  every 
man  his  men,  those  that  were  to  come  in  on 
the  sabbath,  with  those  that  were  to  go  out 
on  the  sabbath,  and  came  to  Jehoiada  the 
priest.  And  the  priest  delivered  to  the  cap¬ 
tains  over  hundreds  the  spears  and  shields 
that  had  been  king  David’s,  which  were  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  the  guard 
stood,  every  man  with  his  weapons  in  his 
hand,  from  the  right  side  of  the  house  to  the 
left  side  of  the  house,  along  by  the  altar  and 

12  the  house,  by  the  king  round  about.  Then 
he  brought  out  the  king’s  son,  and  put  the 
crown  upon  him,  and  gave  him  the  testi¬ 
mony  ;  and  they  made  him  king,  and 
anointed  him  ;  and  they  clapped  their  hands, 

13  and  said,  God  save  the  king.  And  when 
Athaliah  heard  the  noise  of  the  guard  and 
of  the  people,  she  came  to  the  people  into 

14  the  house  of  the  Lord  :  and  she  looked,  and, 
behold,  the  king  stood  by  the  pillar,  as  the 
manner  was,  and  the  captains  and  the  trum¬ 
pets  by  the  king;  and  all  the  people  of  the 
land  rejoiced,  and  blew  with  trumpets. 
Then  Athaliah  rent  her  clothes,  and  cried, 

15  Treason,  treason.  And  Jehoiada  the  priest 
commanded  the  captains  of  hundreds  that 
were  set  over  the  host,  and  said  unto  them, 
Have  her  forth  between  the  ranks  ;  and  him 
that  followeth  her  slay  with  the  sword  :  for 
the  priest  said,  Let  her  not  be  slain  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  So  they  made  way  for 
her  ;  and  she  went  by  the  way  of  the  horses’ 
entry  to  the  king’s  house  :  and  there  was 
she  slain. 


1G 


the  daughter  (or,  granddaughter)  of  Omri. 

3  He  also  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  house  of 
Ahab  :  for  his  mother  was  his  counsellor  to 

4  do  wickedly.  And  he  did  that  which  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  did  the 
house  of  Ahab  :  for  they  were  his  counsel¬ 
lors  after  the  death  of  his  father,  to  his  de- 

5  struction.  He  walked  also  after  their  coun¬ 
sel,  and  went  with  Jehoram  the  son  of  Ahab 
king  of  Israel  to  war  against  Ilazael  king 
of  Syria  at  Ramotli-gilead  :  and  the  Syrians 

6  wounded  Joram.  And  he  returned  to  be  healed  in  Jezreel  of  the  wounds  which  they  had 
given  him  at  Ramali,  when  he  fought  against  Hazael  king  of  Syria.  And  Azariah  the  son  of 
Jehoram  king  of  Judah  went  down  to  see  Jehoram  the  son  of  Ahab  in  Jezreel,  because  he  was 

7  sick.  Now  the  destruction  of  Ahaziah  was  of  God,  in  that  he  went  unto  Joram  :  for  when 
he  was  come,  he  went  out  with  Jehoram  against  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimslii,  whom  the  Lord  had 
anointed  to  cut  off  the  house  of  Ahab.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jeliu  was  executing  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  house  of  Ahab,  that  he  found  the  princes  of  Judah,  and  the  sons  of  the  breth¬ 
ren  of  Ahaziah,  ministering  to  Ahaziah,  and  slew  them.  And  he  sought  Ahaziah,  and  they 
caught  him,  (now  he  was  hiding  in  Samaria,)  and  they  brought  him  to  Jehu,  and  slew  him  ; 
and  they  buried  him,  for  they  said,  He  is  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  sought  the  Lord  with 
all  his  heart.  And  the  house  of  Ahaziah  had  no  power  to  hold  the  kingdom. 

10  Now  when  Athaliah  the  mother  of  Ahaziah  saw  that  her  son  was  dead,  she  arose  and  de¬ 
li  stroycd  all  the  seed  royal  of  the  house  of  Judah.  Rut  Jehosliabeath,  the  daughter  of  the 
king,  took  Joasli  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  and  stole  him  away  from  among  the  king’s  sons  that 
were  slain,  and  put  him  and  his  nurse  in  the  bedchamber.  So  Jehosliabeath,  the  daughter  of 
king  Jehoram,  the  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  (for  she  was  the  sister  of  Ahaziah,)  hid  him 
12  from  Athaliah,  so  that  she  slew  him  not.  And  he  was  with  them  hid  in  the  house  of  God  six 
years  :  and  Athaliah  reigned  over  the  land. 

23  :  1  And  in  the  seventh  year  Jehoiada  strengthened  himself,  and  took  the  captains  of 
hundreds,  Azariah  the  son  of  Jehoram,  and  Islimael  the  son  of  Jehohanan,  and  Azariah  the 
son  of  Obed,  and  Maaseiah  the  son  of  Adaiah,  and  Elishapliat  the  son  of  Zichri,  into  covenant 

2  with  him.  And  they  went  about  in  Judah,  and  gathered  the  Levites  out  of  all  the  cities  of 

3  Judah,  and  the  heads  of  fathers’  houses  of  Israel,  and  they  came  to  Jerusalem.  And  all  the 
congregation  made  a  covenant  with  the  king  in  the  house  of  God.  And  he  said  unto  them, 
Behold,  the  king’s  son  shall  reign,  as  the  Lord  hath  spoken  concerning  the  sons  of  David. 


8 
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4  This  is  the  thing  that  ye  shall  do  :  a  third  part  of  you,  that  come  in  on  the  sabbath,  of  the 

5  priests  and  of  the  Levitcs,  shall  be  porters  of  the  doors  ;  and  a  third  part  shall  be  at  the 
king’s  house  ;  and  a  third  part  at  the  gate  of  the  foundation  :  and  all  the  people  shall  be  in 

6  the  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  But  let  none  come  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  save  the 
priests,  and  they  that  minister  of  the  Levites  ;  they  shall  come  in,  for  they  are  holy  :  but  all 

7  the  people  shall  keep  the  watch  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Levites  shall  compass  the  king  round 
about,  every  man  with  his  weapons  in  his  hand  ;  and  whosoever  cometli  into  the  house,  let 

8  him  be  slain  :  and  be  ye  with  the  king  when  he  cometli  in,  and  when  he  goeth  out.  So  the 
Levites  and  all  Judah  did  according  to  all  that  Jehoiada  the  priest  commanded  :  and  they 
took  every  man  his  men,  those  that  were  to  come  in  on  the  sabbath,  with  those  that  were  to 

9  go  out  on  the  sabbath  ;  for  Jehoiada  the  priest  dismissed  not  the  courses.  And  Jehoiada  the 
priest  delivered  to  the  captains  of  hundreds  the  spears,  and  bucklers,  and  shields,  that  had 

10  been  king  David’s,  which  were  in  the  house  of  God.  And  he  set  all  the  people,  every  man 
with  his  weapon  in  his  hand,  from  the  right  side  of  the  house  to  the  left  side  of  the  house, 

11  along  by  the  altar  and  the  house,  by  the  king  round  about.  Then  they  brought  out  the  king’s 
son,  and  put  the  crown  upon  him,  and  gave  him  the  testimony,  and  made  him  king  :  and 

12  Jehoiada  and  his  sons  anointed  him  ;  and  they  said,  God  save  the  king.  And  when  Athaliali 
heard  the  noise  of  the  people  running  and  praising  the  king,  she  came  to  the  people  into  the 

13  house  of  the  Lord  :  and  she  looked,  and,  behold,  the  king  stood  by  his  pillar  at  the  entrance, 
and  the  captains  and  the  trumpets  by  the  king  ;  and  all  the  people  of  the  land  rejoiced,  and 
blew  with  trumpets  ;  the  singers  also  played  on  instruments  of  music,  and  led  the  singing  of 

14  praise.  Then  Athaliali  rent  her  clothes,  and  said,  Treason,  treason.  And  Jehoiada  the  priest 
brought  out  the  captains  of  hundreds  that  were  set  over  the  host,  and  said  unto  them,  Have 
her  forth  between  the  ranks  ;  and  whoso  followeth  her,  let  him  be  slain  with  the  sword  :  for 

15  the  priest  said,  Slay  her  not  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  So  they  made  way  for  her  ;  and  she 
went  to  the  entry  of  the  horse  gate  to  the  king’s  house  :  and  they  slew  her  there. 


Summary  of  the  Section.  The  story  of  Jeho- 
ram  is  very  sad  and  painful,  yet  full  of  valua¬ 
ble  suggestions.  On  his  accession  he  murdered 
all  his  own  brothers.  As  far  as  he  could  he  ob¬ 
literated  the  pure  worship,  the  righteous  laws, 
and  excellent  institutions  established  by  his  fa¬ 
ther.  In  their  place  he  established  the  vile 
Baal-worship,  and  the  foul  institutions  of  Aliab 
and  Jezebel,  and  compelled  the  people  to  fall 
in  with  idolatry  and  its  iniquities.  And  the 
reason  assigned  is,  that  he  had  Ah  ah' s  daughter 
as  his  wife.  Under  the  influence  of  three  such 
monsters  in  iniquity  as  Aliab,  Jezebel  and 
Athaliali,  it  was  not  surprising  that  “  he  walked 
in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  like  as  did  the 
house  of  Aliab  ;  and  wrought  evil  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord.”  As  a  written  message  from  Eli¬ 
jah  predicted,  God  punished  his  gross  and  defi¬ 
ant  iniquity.  Edom  successfully  revolted  from 
his  sway  ;  and  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  in¬ 
vaded  his  capital,  slew  all  his  sons  save  one 
(because  “  the  Lord  would  not  destroy  the 
house  of  David”)  and  carried  away  his  wives 
and  his  substance.  And  then  “  the  Lord  smote 
him  with  an  incurable  and  agonizing  disease.” 

A  still  briefer  but  similarly  wicked  reign  was 
that  of  his  son  Ahaziah.  “  He  also  walked  in 
the  ways  of  the  house  of  Aliab  :  for  his  mother 
(Athaliali)  was  his  counsellor  to  do  wickedly  ! ’ ’ 
“  To  his  destruction ,”  it  is  added.  He  was  slain 


by  Jehu,  when  he  allied  the  forces  of  Judah 
with  those  of  his  uncle  Jclioram  of  Israel. 
Then  his  mother,  Athaliali,  slew  all  his  children 
save  one  (whom  the  covenant  God  kept)  that 
she  might  retain  the  sway  over  Judah.  But  a 
true  and  devout  woman,  daughter  of  Jclioram 
and  sister  of  Ahaziah,  and  wife  of  the  faithful 
priest  Jehoiada,  saved  an  infant  son  of  Ahaziah 
from  the  murderous  grandmother.  Six  years 
she  hid  him  in  the  Temple  precincts — a  place 
where  he  was  safest,  for  God’s  house  was  un¬ 
visited  and  unnoticed  by  Athaliali. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  spared  infant’s 
life,  the  true-hearted  priest  Jehoiada  silently 
gathered  the  chiefs  of  the  families  of  the  Le¬ 
vites  into  a  covenant  of  allegiance  to  the  youth¬ 
ful  king  Joash.  The  coronation  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  the  slaying  of  Athaliali  in  the  city 
street,  as  her  mother  Jezebel  had  been  slain. 
One  of  the  noblest  and  wisest  characters  of  the 
Old  Testament  history  we  find  in  this  doubly 
loyal  priest  Jehoiada,  loyal  to  both  Divine  and 
helpless  human  king.  And  the  interposition  of 
such  characters  as  himself  and  his  like-hearted 
wife,  with  the  providential  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  the  transfer  of  the  throne  from  Ahaziah 
to  Joash,  are  also  instructive.  We  see  how  the 
natural  flow  of  wickedness,  by  ordinary  descent 
from  father  to  son,  was  checked  by  the  very 
excesses  of  wickedness  itself  ;  and  how  a  new 
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beginning  of  character,  like  that  of  Asa  and 
Jehoshaphat,  was  made  possible.  B. 

Reign  of  Jehoram,  Eight  Years. 

5lli  to  12tli  of  Jelioram,  of  Israel. 

2  Chronicles  21  ;  2  Kings  8  : 16-24. 

On  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat  his  son  Jehoram 
succeeded,  and  thus  we  have  a  prince  of  the 
same  name  on  each  of  the  thrones.  In  the  first 
measure  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  the  fatal 
consequences  of  the  connection  with  the  san¬ 
guinary  house  of  Ahab  began  to  appear  ;  all 
his  brethren  were  put  to  death  without  re¬ 
morse.  The  reign  which  began  in  blood  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  idolatry  and  defeat,  till  the  fearful 
doom,  denounced  in  a  letter  sent  by  the  prophet 
Elisha,  was  entirely  fulfilled.  The  kingdom 
suffered  a  fatal  blow  in  the  revolt  of  Edom,  and 
the  loss  of  their  remaining  seaport  on  the  Red 
Sea.  Nor  was  this  the  end  of  Jehoram’s  calam¬ 
ities  ;  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  invaded  the 
country,  surprised  his  palace,  captured  his  se¬ 
raglio,  and  slew  all  his  sons  but  one.  Jehoram 
himself  died  of  a  painful  and  loathsome  dis¬ 
ease,  so  little  honored  that  he  was  not  buried  in 
the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  ;  Ahaziah,  his  son, 
succeeded.  Milman. 

! 2  CEiron,  21:1.  Jehoshaphat’s  son  and 
successor,  Jehoram,  was  made  king  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  father,  before  Jehoshaphat’s  death 
(2  K.  9  :  16).  But  this  could  only  have  been 
done  just  at  the  close  of  Jehoshaphat’s  reign. 
For  it  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  Ahab  that  Je¬ 
hoshaphat  began  to  reign.  Ahab  reigned  twen¬ 
ty-two  years.  So  that  eighteen  years  of  Je¬ 
hoshaphat’s  reign  were  over  when  Ahab  died. 
Ahaziah  of  Israel  reigned  two  years,  and  it  was 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Joram,  the  brother  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Ahaziah  in  Israel,  that  Jehoshaphat 
joined  his  son  with  him  in  the  kingdom.  So 
that,  unless  the  years  are  not  complete  years,  it 
must  have  been  in  the  closing  years  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  reign  that  Jehoram  began  his  joint  reign. 

Lurriby. - Jehoram’s  sole  reign  now  began. 

He  had  been  previously  associated  in  the  king¬ 
dom  by  his  father.  His  eight  years  (verse  5) 
must  be  counted  from  the  time  of  his  associa¬ 
tion,  in  his  father’s  twenty-third  year. 

tS.  Willi  fenced  cities.  Jehoshaphat 
pursued  the  same  policy  as  Rehoboam  in  the 
endowment  and  settlement  of  his  sons  (see  chap. 
11  :  23),  but  apparently  went  further  by  actual¬ 
ly  making  over  to  them  the  “  fenced  cities”  in 
which  they  dwelt.  This,  it  is  probable,  pro¬ 
voked  the  jealousy  of  Tehoram,  and  induced 


him  to  put  them  to  death.  Athaliali’s  influence 
may  also  have  been  used  to  remove  those  who 
might  have  interfered  with  her  ambitious  proj¬ 
ects.  B.  C. 

4.  Jehoshaphat  had  placed  his  six  younger 
sons  in  fortified  cities  of  Judah,  besides  giving 
them  large  presents  in  gold,  silver,  and  jewels, 
while  he  gave  the  kingdom  to  Jehoram.  But 
as  soon  as  Jehoshaphat  was  dead,  Jehoram  mur¬ 
dered  all  his  brothers — the  first  example  of  that 
abominable  mode  of  avoiding  a  disputed  suc¬ 
cession.  P.  S. 

0.  Daughter  of  Ahab.  This  marriage 
of  Jehoshaphat’s  son,  Jehoram,  with  Athaliah, 
daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  must  have  been 
early  enough  so  that  Ahaziah,  the  son  of  it, 
could  become  twenty-two  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  accession  (2  K.  8  :  18,  25,  26  ;  9  :  29,  etc.)  ; 
and  late  enough  for  Jehoram  and  Athaliah  to 
be  of  sufficient  age  to  marry  ;  it  cannot  have 
been  much  earlier  or  later  than  the  sixth  or  sev¬ 
enth  year  of  Jehoshaphat.  W.  J.  B. 

The  introduction  of  idolatry  into  Israel,  and  its 
open  establishment  by  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  turning-point  in  the  destiny 
of  that  kingdom.  It  was  the  sin  unto  national 
death.  And  we  may  look  upon  the  marriage  of 
Jehoram  of  Judah  with  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
idolatry  in  Judah,  as  a  turning-point  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  The  idolatrous  worship  then  publicly  set 
up  never  afterward  lost  its  hold  upon  a  large  part 
both  of  the  chiefs  and  people.  Heathen  gods 
were,  worshipped  by  royal  authority  in  both  cap¬ 
itals,  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  ;  heathen  priests 
and  prophets  were  protected  and  honored  ;  the 
priests  and  prophets  of  Jehovah  were  neglected, 
despised,  and  in  some  instances  put  to  death. 
This  was  a  crime  against  the  majesty  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  both  as  their  God  and  their  King,  which 
He  did  not  pardon.  From  this  national  apos¬ 
tasy  there  was  not,  in  either  kingdom,  any  real 
recovery.  Andrews. 

10.  The  author  of  Chronicles  adds  nothing 
in  the  way  of  fact,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
rather  less  full  than  his  predecessor  in  Kings. 
He,  however,  in  his  favorite  manner,  appends 
the  reflection  that  the  calamities  which  he  re¬ 
lates  in  verses  8-10  befell  Jehoram  “  because 
he  had  forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers. 

E 1.  Moreover  he  made  high  places. 
The  writer  of  Kings  only  tells  us  in  general 
terms  that  Jehoram  “  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,”  and  “walked  in  the  way  of  the 
house  of  Ahab.”  Here,  in  verses  11  and  13, 
we  have  particulars  of  his  idolatry.  Jehoram, 
it  seems,  seduced  by  the  evil  influence  of  his 
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wife— Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Aliah— intro¬ 
duced  into  Judah  the  Baal- worship  which  Ahab 
had  introduced  into  Israel.  Idolatrous  altars 
were  established  in  various  high  places — groves, 
images  and  pillars  were  no  doubt  set  up — and 
the  people  were  not  only  allowed,  but  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  part  in  the  new  rites.  “  To  com¬ 
mit  fornication”  is  a  common  metaphor,  signify¬ 
ing  idolatry  or  spiritual  unfaithfulness.  B.  C. 

12.  There  came  a  writing  to  liim 
from  Elijah.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than 
to  think  that  Elijah,  as  a  prophet,  anticipated 
the  character  of  Jelioram  and  the  nature  of  his 
reign  ;  that,  as  the  future  rose  before  him  in 
prophetic  vision,  he  beheld  the  wickedness  of 
that  king,  and  the  evil  that  he  would  do  ;  and 
that  thus  he  was  led  to  address  to  him  a  warn¬ 
ing  which,  preserved  in  the  mean  time  among 
his  prophetic  writings,  or  among  the  other 
writings  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  might 
be  handed  to  him  for  whom  it  was  intended 
when  the  fitting  moment  came.  W.  M. 

12-15.  No  calamity  can  be  thought  of  which 
did  not  befall  this  wicked  prince  ;  his  kingdom 
being  destroyed  and  depopulated  by  the  fiercest 
nations,  his  treasures  ransacked,  his  wives  car¬ 
ried  into  captivity,  his  children  slain,  himself 
laboring  for  two  years  under  a  sore  disease,  and 
deprived  at  his  death  of  the  honor  of  royal  se¬ 
pulture  (verse  19).  All  these  calamities  were  de¬ 
nounced  against  him  in  the  writing  sent  to  him 
in  the  name  of  Elijah,  that  he  might  not  think 
they  came  by  chance,  but  by  the  special  direc¬ 
tion  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  punishment  for  his 
impieties.  Bp.  Patrick. 

The  former  part  of  the  prophecy  had  its  ful¬ 
filment  at  the  time  of  the  Philistine  and  Arab 
invasion  (verse  17)  ;  and  later  on,  after  he  had 
reigned  six  years  and  reached  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight  (verse  19),  “  the  Lord  smote  him  in  his 
bowels  with  an  incurable  disease,”  and  for  two 
years  he  suffered  grievously,  dying  at  the  age  of 
forty,  and  “  departing  without  being  desired” 
(verse  20).  He  “  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in 
the  city  of  David  ;”  but,  according  to  the  writer 
of  Chronicles,  “  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings.”  The  usual  honor  of  a  public  funeral 
was  also  denied  him — “his  people  made  no 
burning  for  him,  like  the  burning  of  his  fa¬ 
thers”  (verse  19).  Altogether  his  reign  was 
one  of  the  darkest  and  most  unfortunate  in  the 
entire  course  of  Judean  history,  marked  by  dis¬ 
aster  abroad,  irreligion  at  home,  and  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  weakness  and  wickedness  in  the  mon¬ 
arch.  G.  R. - He  died  in  the  twelfth  year  of 

Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ahaziak.  P.  S. 


Reign  op  Ahaziah,  of  Judah,  One  Year. 

12th  Year  of  Jelioram,  of  Israel. 

2  Chronicles  22  : 1-9  ;  2  Kings  8  :  25-29. 

Outline  of  hi s  Brief  Career.  The  captivity 
and  death  (2  Cliron.  22  :  1)  of  all  his  elder  broth¬ 
ers  gave  the  throne  of  J udah  to  Ahaziah,  the 
youngest  of  the  sons  of  Jehoram,  who  by  some 
accident  had  escaped  the  danger  of  the  Arab 
incursion.  His  age  at  his  accession  was  no  more 
than  twenty-two.  Naturally  he  fell,  even  more 
completely  than  his  father,  under  the  influence 
of  the  imperious  Athaliah,  in  whom  the  spirit 
of  her  mother,  Jezebel,  seemed  to  live  again, 
and  who,  as  Queen-Mother,  held  a  most  im¬ 
portant  position  at  the  Jewish  court.  “His 
mother,”  we  are  expressly  told  (2  Cliron.  22  :  3), 
“was  his  counsellor  to  do  wickedly.”  The 
Baal-worsliip,  begun  under  Jehoram,  was,  by 
Atlialiah’s  influence,  extended  and  advanced  in 
honor  ;  the  Temple  worship  was  suppressed, 
the  Temple  itself  treated  with  violence  (2  Cliron. 
24  :  7),  and  precious  ornaments  and  offerings, 
once  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  and  placed  reverent¬ 
ly  within  the  Temple  limits,  were  torn  rudely 
from  the  sacred  building,  and  transferred  to 
the  sanctuary  of  Baal,  where  the  court  wor¬ 
shipped,  prostrating  themselves  before  the 
images  of  the  Baalim.  The  sanctuary  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  its  own  high-priest, 
Mattan,  who  probably  took  the  place  of  the 
Aaronic  liigh-priest  in  the  court  ceremonial  and 
the  national  ceremonies.  In  political  affairs 
Ahaziah  allowed  his  uncle,  Jehoram  of  Israel, 
his  mother’s  brother,  to  guide  his  conduct.  At 
the  request  of  Jehoram,  he  accompanied  him  in 
his  expedition  against  Ramoth-Gilead,  when 
the  city  was  at  last  captured  and  reoccupied. 
From  Ramoth-Gilead  he  returned  to  his  capi¬ 
tal  ;  but  subsequently,  on  the  return  of  Jeho¬ 
ram  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds, 
Ahaziah  made  the  journey  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jezreel  to  visit  his  sick  relative.  He  had  pro¬ 
longed  his  visit  to  the  time  when  Jehu,  freshly 
anointed  by  Elisha’s  messenger,  brought  the 
news  of  his  own  rebellion  to  the  Israelite  court, 
and  taking  Jehoram  unawares,  slew  him  with 
his  own  hand  (2  K.  9  :  24).  Ahaziah  had  j  ust 
time  to  turn  and  fly  ;  but  he  was  pursued  by 
Jehu’s  orders,  overtaken,  and  wounded  to  the 
death.  His  servants  conveyed  the  dead  body 
to  Jerusalem,  where  it  was  laid  with  all  due 
honors  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  {ibid.,  verse 
28).  G.  R. 

2  Cliron.  22  : 2.  Ahaziah ,  the  sixth  king 
of  Judah,  was  twenty-two  years  old  at  his  ac- 
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cession,  and  reigned  only  one  year.  Being  the 
son  of  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab,  he  was 
nephew  to  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  a  conjunc¬ 
tion  which  threatened  the  establishment  of 
idolatry  in  both  kingdoms  ;  for  Ahaziah  was 
addicted  to  all  the  evil  practices  of  the  house  of 
Ahab.  But,  as  if  the  presence  of  Ahab’s  grand¬ 
son  on  the  throne  of  David  had  filled  up  the 
measure  of  God’s  forbearance,  both  kings  were 
cut  off  by  one  stroke.  P.  S.  (See  Reign  of 
Jehoram  of  Israel,  Section  17.) 

Forty  and  two  years.  This  number  is 
impossible,  since  Ahaziali’s  father,  Jehoram, 
was  but  forty  when  he  died.  We  must  read 
twenty -two  for  forty-two,  and  thus  bring  the 
passage  into  agreement  with  2  K.  8  :  26.  G.  R. 
- Current  opinion,  as  represented  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary,  in  the  Lange 
commentaries,  the  Speaker’s  Commentary,  etc., 
regards  the  chronological  numerals  given  in 
this  part  of  the  Bible  as  very  corrupt.  My  own 
studies  lead  me  to  a  different  conclusion.  The 
forty-two  of  2  Chron.  22  :  2  should,  of  course, 
be  twenty-two,  as  it  is  in  Kings.  To  under¬ 
stand  these  numbers,  the  following  points 
should  be  noted  :  1.  The  year,  in  these  narra¬ 
tives,  is  not  properly  a  measure  of  time,  but  is 
the  period  between  two  spring  equinoxes.  A 
given  number  of  years  is  the  number  of  such 
periods  wholly  or  partly  covered  by  the  event 
mentioned.  It  may  or  may  not  agree  with  the 
actual  measure  of  the  time.  Jesus  lay  in  the 
grave  three  days,  though  the  whole  time  of  His 
lying  there  was  less  than  the  length  of  two 
days.  2.  When  a  king  died  during  a  year,  the 
whole  year  was  counted  to  his  reign.  Some¬ 
times  the  same  year  was  also  counted  to  his 
successor.  When  it  was  not  so  counted,  the 
successor  might  actually  reign  several  months 
before  his  “  first  year”  began.  8.  When  a  king 
is  said  to  have  come  to  the  throne  in  a  certain 
year  of  another  king,  the  beginning  of  his  first 
year  may  coincide  with  either  the  beginning  of 
the  specified  year  of  the  other  king,  or  with  the 
close  of  that  year.  W.  J.  B.  (See  Section  3.) 

6.  Azariilli.  The  writer  of  Chronicles 
calls  this  prince  indifferently  Jehoahaz  and 
Ahaziah.  In  this  place  the  present  text  has 
Azariah  ;  but  this  is  probably  a  corruption. 
Jehoahaz  and  Ahaziah  are  equivalent  names, 
composed  of  identically  the  same  elements,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  order  of  the  two 
roots  is  inverted.  A  similar  inversion  is  found 
later  in  the  history,  where  the  same  king  is 
called  indifferently  Jeclion-iah  and  Jeho-iachin. 
Ahaziah  is  the  only  form  of  the  name  used  by 
the  writer  of  Kings. 


7.  The  destruction  of  Ahaziah  was 
of  Ciod.  It  is  not  meant  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  supernatural  in  the  circumstances  of 
Ahaziah’s  death,  but  only  that  his  untimely 
end  was  in  fact  a  judgment  upon  him  for  his 
idolatry.  Divine  providence,  working  by  nat¬ 
ural  causes,  brought  it  about  that  his  visit  to 
Jehoram  should  fall  exactly  at  the  time  of 
Jehu’s  revolt,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
was  involved  in  his  uncle’s  destruction.  B.  C. 

9.  The  fate  of  the  king  of  Judah  is  variously 
related.  According  to  the  account  in  the  Chron¬ 
icles,  he  fled  to  Samaria  when  Joram  was  killed, 
was  found  hidden  there,  and  was  brought  to 
Jehu,  who  put  him  to  death,  but  granted  him 
an  honorable  burial  from  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Jehoshapliat.  The  narrative  in  Kings  cer¬ 
tainly  conveys  the  impression  at  first  sight 
that  Jehu,  after  mortally  wounding  Joram, 
turned  to  pursue  the  king  of  Judah  (a  step  im¬ 
probable  in  itself,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
rest  of  the  same  narrative),  and  that  Ahaziah 
was  mortally  wounded  at  the  pass  of  Gur,  near 
Ibleam,  and  died  when  he  reached  Megiddo. 
This  pursuit  may  have  taken  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  being  pointed  out  to  Jehu  while 
attempting  to  escape  from  Samaria,  but  we 
cannot  expect  to  clear  up  every  difficulty  in 
such  brief  and  ancient  histories.  This  much  is 
clear,  that  his  body  was  carried  to  Jerusalem 
and  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings. 
P.  S. 

Reign  of  Athaliah,  Queen  Mother,  Six 

Years. 

1st  to  7 til  of  Jelui,  of  Israel. 

2  Chronicles  22  : 10-12  ;  23  : 1-15  ;  2  Kings 

11  : 1-16. 

With  the  accession  of  Jehu  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  with  the  ill- 
fated  alliance  between  the  doomed  race  of  Ahab 
and  the  descendants  of  David,  the  last  period  in 
the  history  of  Israel  and  Judah’s  national  de¬ 
cline  had  begun.  The  measure  was  not  only 
full,  but  the  Hand  hitherto  lifted  in  threatening 
was  no  longer  stayed.  We  have  reached  a 
period  of  judgments  when  each  follows  the 
other  with  only  brief  intermission.  Of  the 
events  in  Israel  connected  with  the  rebellion  of 
Jehu,  of  the  character  of  the  religious  changes 
introduced  by  him,  and  of  the  troubles  and 
difficulties  of  the  military  monarchy  which  he 
founded,  we  recall  only  these  points  :  1.  The 
literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  predictions 
concerning  the  house  of  Ahab.  2.  The  reac¬ 
tion  from  Baal- worship  to  the  calf -worship  of 
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Jeroboam.  But  the  full  import  of  these  events 
will  only  be  perceived  as  we  mark  their  direct 
and  indirect  influence  on  the  history  of  Judah. 
The  union  between  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehosh- 
aphat,  and  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  had  introduced  apostasy,  and 
brought  calamity  to  the  house  of  David.  If 
the  marriage  had  been  planned  from  political 
motives,  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  re¬ 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  or  at  least  with  the 
expectation  of  a  firm  and  close  alliance  between 
them,  the  result  speedily  showed  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  achieve  imaginary  successes  by 
subordinating  principle  to  so-called  policy.  In¬ 
deed,  this  is  one  of  the  lessons  which  through¬ 
out  make  the  history  of  Israel  typical  of  that  of 
the  Church,  and  in  a  sense  of  all  history,  and 
which  constitute  its  claim  to  the  designation  of 
“  prophetic.”  In  it  events  move,  so  to  speak, 
in  step  with  the  utterances  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
No  direct  or  sudden  interference  seems  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  in  the  regular  succession  of  events, 
each  deviation  from  Divine  order  and  rule,  each 
attempt  to  compass  results  by  departure  from 
God’s  law  and  word,  brings  with  it  not  suc¬ 
cess,  but  failure  and  ruin.  From  her  entrance 
into  her  new  home  in  Judah  to  her  seizure  of 
its  throne  Athaliah  brought  it  only  evil.  She 
was  her  son’s  “  counsellor  to  do  wickedly,” 
and  her  influence  for  evil  must  have  commenced 
in  the  previous  reign  of  her  husband,  Jehoram. 
To  the  influence  of  “the  house  of  Ahab”  are 
expressly  traced,  both  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram 
and  in  that  of  Ahaziah,  the  revival  of  idol¬ 
atry,  the  desecration  of  the  Temple  of  Jehovah 
(2  Chron.  24 :  7)  and  those  evil  counsellings  (2 
Chron.  22  :  4)  which  brought  such  Divine  judg¬ 
ments  (2  Chron.  13,  14,  16,  17  ;  22  :  7).  To  her, 
we  cannot  doubt,  was  due  not  only  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  his  “brethren,”  with  which  Jehoram 
stained  the  beginning  of  his  reign  (2  Chron. 
21  :  4),  but  the  destruction  by  Jehu  of  so  large 
a  number  of  the  remaining  royal  princes  of  Ju¬ 
dah  (2  Chron.  22  :  7,  8).  And  if  her  murderous 
purpose  on  seizing  the  government  had  been 
wholly  successful,  the  political  union  between 
the  house  of  Ahab  and  that  of  Jehoshaphat 
would  have  ended  in  the  extermination  of  the 
whole  house  of  David.  There  is  not  a  scene  in 
Jewish  history  more  vividly  depicted  than  that 
of  Atlialiah’s  seizure  of  the  Jewish  crown,  and 
of  her  miserable  end.  It  seems  more  than  like¬ 
ly  that  on  his  ill-fated  expedition  to  the  court 
of  Israel  Jehoram  had  entrusted  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  to  his  mother,  who  had 
all  along  exercised  such  determining  influence 
upon  him.  A.  E. 


2  Chron.  22  :  10.  Athaliah  had  inherited 
the  spirit  of  Jezebel,  her  mother.  As  wife  of 
Jehoram  and  mother  of  Ahaziah  she  had  guided 
both  the  internal  and  the  external  policy  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom  ;  she  had  procured  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  worship  of  Baal  in  Judea  (2  K. 
8  : 18,  27),  and  had  maintained  a  close  alliance 
with  the  sister  kingdom  (ibid. ,  verse  29  ;  10  :  13). 
The  revolution  effected  by  Jehu  touched  her 
nearly.  It  struck  away  from  her  the  entire  sup¬ 
port  which  she  derived  from  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  her  relatives  and  their  readiness  to 
help  her  at  need.  It  isolated  her  religious  sys¬ 
tem,  severing  the  communication  with  Phoeni¬ 
cia.  Moreover,  the  death  of  Ahaziah  deprived 
her  of  her  legal  status  in  Judea,  which  was 
that  of  Gebirah,  or  Queen-Mother,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  that  position  to  the  chief  wife  of  her  de¬ 
ceased  son.  Under  these  circumstances,  which 
might  well  have  daunted  even  a  woman  of 
more  than  ordinary  courage,  Athaliah ’s  heredi¬ 
tary  spirit  and  energy  asserted  itself.  Instead 
of  yielding  to  the  storm,  or  merely  standing  on 
the  defensive,  she  resolved  to  become  the  as¬ 
sailant,  and  before  any  plans  could  be  formed 
against  her,  to  strike.  In  the  absence  of  her 
son,  hers  was  probably  the  chief  authority  at, 
Jerusalem.  She  used  it  to  command  the  imme¬ 
diate  destruction  of  all  the  seed  royal — that  is, 
of  all  Ahaziah’s  sons  and  nephews,  thus  (as  she 
believed)  entirely  exterminating  the  family  of 
David,  which  had  been  already  thinned  by 
previous  massacres  (2  Chron.  21  :  4,  17  ;  2  Iv. 
10  :  14).  She  then  seized  the  throne. 

1 !,  12.  Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Jehosheba,  a  sister — probably  a  half- 
sister  only — of  Ahaziah,  who  in  virtue  of  her 
near  relationship  had  free  access  to  the  royal 
palace,  and  was  there  when  Athaliah  made  her 
attempt  to  destroy  the  entire  seed  royal. 
Powerless  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Queen- 
Mother,  Jehosheba  nevertheless  contrived  to 
prevent  its  full  accomplishment  by  secreting 
one  of  the  children  of  the  late  king,  an  infant 
boy  who  had  received  the  name  of  Joash.  The 
child  remained  concealed  in  the  sacred  edifice 
for  six  entire  years,  without  the  queen  having 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  his  existence. 

23  :  1-15.  On  a  certain  Sabbath  day,  Jehoi¬ 
ada,  having  first  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  captains  of  the  royal  body-guard,  whom  he 
secretly  introduced  into  the  Temple,  showed 
the  young  prince,  and  bound  by  oath  to  es¬ 
pouse  his  cause,  brought  to  the  Temple  a 
strong  body  of  Levites  (2  Chron.  23  :  1-8),  and 
at  the  same  time  concentrated  on  the  spot  four 
out  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  body-guard,  one 
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being  left  to  guard  the  palace.  A  stand  or 
platform  was  prepared,  on  which  the  king  was 
to  take  his  place,  so  that  he  might  be  visible  to 
all  ;  and  the  soldiers,  to  whom  Jehoiada  dis¬ 
tributed  arms  that  had  belonged  to  David  out 
of  the  Temple  armory,  were  ordered  to  kill  any 
one  who  attempted  to  penetrate  their  ranks. 
Everything  being  prepared,  the  high-priest, 
amid  general  expectation,  “  brought  forth  the 
king’s  son”  (2  K.  11  : 12),  placed  him  on  his 
pedestal,  and  then  solemnly  put  upon  his  head 
“  the  crown  and  the  Testimony.”  The  crown, 
or  diadem,  was  probably  a  gold  band  studded 
with  jewels  ;  the  Testimony  must  have  been  a 
“  Book  of  the  Law” — probably  that  which  was 
kept  ordinarily  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (De. 
31  :  26).  Finally,  the  holy  oil  was  brought  out, 
and  the  young  prince  anointed  with  it  by  Jehoi¬ 
ada  and  his  sons,  who  at  the  same  time  raised 
the  cry — “Long  live  the  king” — which  was 
taken  up  by  the  bystanders,  guards,  Levites 
and  people,  and  swelled  into  a  shout  that  rent 
the  air  and  was  heard  afar.  Meantime,  the 
trumpets  blared,  the  cymbals  clashed,  the  sing¬ 
ers  raised  hymns  of  praise  ;  the  entire  multi¬ 
tude  that  filled  the  Temple  courts  joined  in  the 
celebration,  and  with  loud  acclaim  hailed  the 
Davidic  king.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the 
deafening  roar,  Athaliah  entered.  At  a  glance 
she  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and  rending  her 
robes,  she  cried  out,  “  Conspiracy  !  conspir¬ 
acy  !”  and  turned  away.  Jehoiada  bade  the 
soldiers  let  her  retire,  but  follow  her  up,  and 
as  soon  as  she  was  outside  the  Temple,  put  her 
to  death.  His  orders  were  executed,  and  Atha¬ 
liah,  escorted  by  the  body-guard  through  the 
long  array  of  armed  Levites  and  exulting  mul¬ 


titudes  untouched  and  unharmed,  passed  out 
by  the  “  horse  gate”  into  the  Tyropoeon  valley, 
and  there  met  her  death.  Thus  perished  Atha¬ 
liah,  the  last  survivor  of  the  house  of  Omri,  so 
far  as  we  know — a  bold,  bad  woman,  but  one 
whose  unblenching  courage  compels  our  re¬ 
spect.  G.  R. 

114,  15.  There  needs  no  formal  seat  cf  jus¬ 
tice  in  so  apparent  offence.  Jehoiada  passes 
the  sentence  of  death  upon  her:  “Have  her 
forth  ;  let  her  not  be  slain  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  him  that  followeth  her  kill  with  the 
sword.”  Had  not  this  usurpation  been  palpa¬ 
ble,  Jehoiada  would  not  have  presumed  to  inter¬ 
meddle  ;  now,  being  both  the  priest  of  God  and 
uncle  and  protector  to  the  lawful  king,  he  doth 
that  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  state  which  his 
infant  sovereign,  if  he  could  have  been  capable 
of  those  thoughts,  would  have  desired.  How 
like  is  Athaliah  to  her  mother,  Jezebel  ;  as  in 
conditions  and  carriage,  so  even  in  death  :  both 
killed  violently  ;  both  killed  under  their  own 
walls  ;  both  slain  with  treason  in  their  mouths  ; 
both  slain  in  the  entrance  of  a  changed  govern¬ 
ment  ;  one  trod  on  by  the  horses,  the  other 
slain  in  the  horse -gate  !  Both  paid  their  own 
blood  for  the  innocent  blood  of  others.  Bp.  H. 


The  two  accounts  supplement  each  other,  the 
writer  of  Chronicles,  as  usually,  telling  the  part 
which  the  priesthood  sustained  in  the  national 
rising,  while  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
simply  relates  the  part  taken  by  the  secular 
power.  Thus  the  one  narrates  what  was  spe¬ 
cially  done  by  the  Levites,  the  other  w  hat  by 
the  military  ;  yet  each  also  giving  indications 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  other  actors.  A.  E. 


Section  35. 


REIGN  OF  JO  ASH  OR  JEHOASH,  FORTY  YEARS.  1 

71  li  of  Jehu  to  I§t  of  Jehoasfi,  of  Israel. 


2  Chronicles  23  :  16-21  ;  24  : 1-27. 

2% :  16  And  Jehoiada  made  a  covenant  be¬ 
tween  himself,  and  all  the  people,  and  the 
king,  that  they  should  be  the  Lord’s  people. 

17  And  all  the  people  went  to  the  house  of 
Baal,  and  brake  it  down,  and  brake  his  altars 
anti  his  images  in  pieces,  and  slew  Mattan 

18  the  priest  of  Baal  before  the  altars.  And 


2  Kings  11  : 17-21  ;  12  : 1-21. 

IB:  17  And  Jehoiada  made  a  covenant  be¬ 
tween  the  Lord  and  the  king  and  the  people, 
that  they  should  be  the  Lord’s  people  ;  be- 
18  tween  the  king  also  and  the  people.  And  all 
the  people  of  the  land  went  to  the  house  of 
Baal,  and  brake  it  down  ;  his  altars  and  his 
images  brake  they  in  pieces  thoroughly,  and 
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Jehoiada  appointed  the  offices  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  under  the  hand  of  the  priests 
the  Levites,  whom  David  had  distributed 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  offer  the  burnt 
offerings  of  the  Lord,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  with  rejoicing  and  with  sing- 

19  ing,  according  to  the  order  of  David.  And 
he  set  the  porters  at  the  gates  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  that  none  which  was  unclean 

20  in  any  thing  should  enter  in.  And  he  took 
the  captains  of  hundreds,  and  the  nobles, 
and  the  governors  of  the  people,  and  all  the 
people  of  the  land,  and  brought  down  the 
king  from  the  house  of  the  Lord  :  and  they 
came  through  the  upper  gate  unto  the 
king’s  house,  and  set  the  king  upon  the 

21  throne  of  the  kingdom.  So  all  the  people 
of  the  land  rejoiced,  and  the  city  was  quiet  : 
and  they  slew  Athaliah  with  the  sword. 

24  : 1  Joash  was  seven  jmars  old  when 
he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  forty 
years  in  Jerusalem  :  and  his  mother’s  name 

2  was  Zibiah  of  Beer-slicba.  And  Joash  did 
that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  Jehoiada  the  priest. 

8  And  Jehoiada  took  for  him  two  wives  ;  and 

4  he  begat  sons  and  daughters.  And  it  came 
to  pass  after  this,  that  Joash  was  minded  to 

5  restore  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  he 
gathered  together  the  priests  and  the  Le¬ 
vites,  and  said  to  them,  Go  out  unto  the 
cities  of  Judah,  and  gather  of  all  Israel 
money  to  repair  the  house  of  your  God 
from  year  to  year,  and  see  that  ye  hasten 
the  matter.  Howbeit  the  Levites  hastened 

6  it  not.  And  the  king  called  for  Jehoiada 
the  chief,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  hast  thou 
not  required  of  the  Levites  to  bring  in  out 
of  Judah  and  out  of  Jerusalem  the  tax  of 
Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel,  for  the  tent  of  the 

7  testimony  ?  For  the  sons  of  Athaliah,  that 
wicked  woman,  had  broken  up  the  house  of 
God  ;  and  also  all  the  dedicated  things  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  did  they  bestow  upon 

8  the  Baalim.  So  the  king  commanded,  and 
they  made  a  chest,  and  set  it  without  at  the 

9  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  they 
made  a  proclamation  through  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  to  bring  in  for  the  Lord  the  tax 
that  Moses  the  servant  of  God  laid  upon 

10  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  And  all  the 
princes  and  all  the  people  rejoiced,  and 
brought  in,  and  cast  into  the  chest,  until 

11  they  had  made  an  end.  And  it  was  so,  that 
at  what  time  the  chest  was  brought  unto 
the  king’s  office  by  the  hand  of  the  Levites, 


slew  Mattan  the  priest  of  Baal  before  the 
altars.  And  the  priest  appointed  officers 

19  over  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  he  took 
the  captains  over  hundreds,  and  the  Carites, 
and  the  guard,  and  all  the  people  of  the 
land  ;  and  they  brought  down  the  king  from 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  came  by  the  way 
of  the  gate  of  the  guard  unto  the  king’s 
house.  And  he  sat  on  the  throne  of  the 

20  kings.  So  all  the  people  of  the  land  re¬ 
joiced,  and  the  city  was  quiet  :  and  they 

ew  Athaliah  with  the  sword  at  the  king’s 
house. 

21  Jehoash  was  seven  years  old  when  he  be- 

12  gan  to  reign.  In  the  seventh  year  of  Jehu 

began  Jehoash  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned 
forty  years  in  Jerusalem  and  his  mother’s 

2  name  was  Zibiah  of  Beer-sheba.  And  Jeho¬ 
ash  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord  all  his  days  wherein  Jehoiada  the 

8  priest  instructed  him.  Howbeit  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away  :  the  people  still 
sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high 
places. 

4  And  Jehoash  said  to  the  priests,  All  the 
money  of  the  hallowed  things  that  is 
brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  in  cur¬ 
rent  money,  the  money  of  the  persons  for 
whom  each  man  is  rated,  and  all  the  money 
that  it  cometh  into  any  man’s  heart  to  bring 

5  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  let  the  priests 
take  it  to  them,  every  man  from  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  :  and  they  shall  repair  the  breaches  of 
the  house,  wheresoever  any  breach  shall  be 

6  found.  But  it  was  so,  that  in  the  three  and 
twentieth  year  of  king  Jehoash  the  priests 
had  not  repaired  the  breaches  of  the  house. 

7  Then  king  Jehoash  called  for  Jehoiada  the 
priest,  and  for  the  other  priests,  and  said 
unto  them,  Why  repair  ye  not  the  breaches 
of  the  house  ?  now  therefore  take  no  move 
money  from  your  acquaintance,  but  deliver 

8  it  for  the  breaches  of  the  house.  And  the 
priests  consented  that  they  should  take  no 
more  money  from  the  people,  neither  repair 

9  the  breaches  of  the  house.  But  Jehoiada 
the  priest  took  a  chest,  and  bored  a  hole  in 
the  lid  of  it,  and  set  it  beside  the  altar,  on 
the  right  side  as  one  cometh  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord  :  and  the  priests  that  kept  the 
door  put  therein  all  the  money  that  was 

10  brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And 
it  was  so,  when  they  saw  that  there  was 
much  money  in  the  chest,  that  the  king’s 
scribe  and  the  high  priest  came  up,  and  they 
put  up  in  bags  and  told  the  money  that  was 

11  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  they 
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and  when  they  saw  that  there  was  much 
money,  the  king’s  scribe  and  the  chief 
priest’s  officer  came  and  emptied  the  chest, 
and  took  it,  and  carried  it  to  its  place  again. 
Thus  they  did  day  by  day,  and  gathered 

12  money  in  abundance.  And  the  king  and 
Jehoiada  gave  it  to  such  as  did  the  work  of 
the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
they  hired  masons  and  carpenters  to  restore 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  also  such  as 
wrought  iron  and  brass  to  repair  the 

13  house  of  the  Lord.  So  the  workmen 
wrought,  and  the  work  was  perfected  by 
them,  and  they  set  up  the  house  of  God  in 

14  its  state,  and  strengthened  it.  And  when 
they  had  made  an  end,  they  brought  the  rest 
of  the  money  before  the  king  and  Jehoiada, 
whereof  were  made  vessels  for  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  even  vessels  to  minister,  and 
to  offer  withal,  and  spoons,  and  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver.  And  they  offered  burnt 
offerings  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  con- 

15  tinually  all  the  days  of  Jehoiada.  But  Je¬ 
hoiada  waxed  old  and  wras  full  of  days,  and 
he  died  ;  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  old 

16  was  he  when  he  died.  And  they  buried  him 
in  the  city  of  David  among  the  kings,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  done  good  in  Israel,  and 

17  toward  God  and  his  house.  Now  after  the 
death  of  Jehoiada  came  the  princes  of  Judah, 
and  made  obeisance  to  the  king.  Then  the 

18  king  hearkened  unto  them.  And  they  for¬ 
sook  the  house  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  and  served  the  Asherim  and  the 
idols  :  and  wrath  came  upon  Judah  and 

19  Jerusalem  for  this  their  guiltiness.  Yet  he 
sent  prophets  to  them,  to  bring  them  again 
unto  the  Lord  ;  and  they  testified  against 
them  :  but  they  would  not  give  ear.  And 

20  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  Zechariah  the 
son  of  Jehoiada  the  priest ;  and  he  stood 
above  the  people,  and  said  unto  them,  Thus 
saith  God,  Why  transgress  ye  the  command¬ 
ments  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  cannot  prosper  ? 
because  ye  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  he  hath 

21  also  forsaken  you.  And  they  conspired 
against  him,  and  stoned  him  with  stones  at 


gave  the  money  that  was  weighed  out  into 
the  hands  of  them  that  did  the  work,  that 
had  the  oversight  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  : 
and  they  paid  it  out  to  the  carpenters  and 
the  builders,  that  wrought  upon  the  house 

12  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  masons  and  the  hew¬ 
ers  of  stone,  and  for  bujdng  timber  and 
hewn  stone  to  renair  the  breaches  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  for  all  that  was  laid 

13  out  for  the  house  to  repair  it.  But  there 
were  not  made  for  the  house  of  the  Lord 
cups  of  silver,  snuffers,  basons,  trumpets, 
any  vessels  of  gold,  or  vessels  of  silver,  of 
the  money  that  was  brought  into  the  house 

14  of  the  Lord  :  for  they  gave  that  to  them 
that  did  the  work,  and  repaired  therewith 

15  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Moreover  they 
reckoned  not  with  the  men,  into  whose  hand 
they  delivered  the  money  to  give  to  them 
that  did  the  work  :  for  they  dealt  faithfully. 

16  The  money  for  the  guilt  offerings,  and  the 
money  for  the  sin  offerings,  was  not  brought 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  :  it  was  the 
priests’. 

17  Then  Hazael  king  of  Syria  went  up,  and 
fought  against  Gath,  and  took  it  :  and 
Hazael  set  his  face  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem. 

18  And  Jehoasli  king  of  Judah  took  all  the  hal¬ 
lowed  things  that  Jehoshaphat,  and  Jeho- 
ram,  and  Ahaziali,  his  fathers,  kings  of 
Judah,  had  dedicated,  and  his  own  hallowed 
things,  and  all  the  gold  that  was  found  in 
the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
of  the  king’s  house,  and  sent  it  to  Hazael 
king  of  Syria  :  and  he  went  away  frem 

19  Jerusalem.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Joash,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 

20  kings  of  Judah  ?  And  his  servants  arose, 
and  made  a  conspiracy,  and  smote  Joash  at 
the  house  of  Millo,  on  the  way  that  goeth 

21  down  to  Silla.  For  Jozacar  the  son  of 
Sliimeath,  and  Jehozabad  the  son  of  Sliomer, 
his  servants,  smote  him,  and  he  died  ;  and 
they  buried  him  with  his  fathers  in  the  city 
of  David  :  and  Amaziah 
his  stead. 

the  commandment  of  the  king  in  the  court 

22  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Thus  Joash  the  king  remembered  not  the  kindness  which  Jehoiada 
his  father  had  done  to  him,  but  slew  his  son.  And  when  he  died,  he  said,  The  Lord  look 

23  upon  it,  and  require  it.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  the  army  of  the 
Syrians  came  up  against  him  :  and  they  came  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  destroyed  all  the 
princes  of  the  people  *from  among  the  people,  and  sent  all  the  spoil  of  them  unto  the  king  of 

24  Damascus.  For  the  army  of  the  Syrians  came  with  a  small  company  of  men  ;  and  the 
Lord  delivered  a  very  great  host  into  their  hand,  because  they  had  forsaken  the  Lord,  the 

25  God  of  their  fathers.  So  they  executed  judgement  upon  Joash.  And  when  they  were 
departed  from  him,  (for  they  left  him  in  great  diseases,)  his  own  servants  conspired  against 


his  son  reigned  in 
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him  for  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  and  slew  him  on  his  bed,  and  he  died  : 
and  they  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David,  but  they  buried  him  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 

26  kings.  And  these  are  they  that  conspired  against  him  ;  Zabad  the  son  of  Sliimeath  the 

27  Ammonitess,  and  Jehozabad  the  son  of  Shimritli  the  Moabitess.  Now  concerning  his  sons, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  burdens  laid  upon  him,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  house  of  God, 
behold,  they  are  written  in  the  commentary  of  the  book  of  the  kings.  And  Amaziali  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 


Jehoiada’ s  Covenant  Between  the  Lord, 
the  King  and  the  People. 

2  Chronicles  23  :  16-21  ;  2  Kings  11  :  17-20. 

Jehoiada  completed  the  second  part  of  the 
royal  installation  by  a  twofold  solemn  act,  of 
which  the  first  consisted  in  a  covenant  by  which 
the  new  king  and  the  people  bound  themselves 
to  renewed  allegiance  to  Jehovah  ;  while  by 
the  second  the  king  similarly  bound  himself  to 
the  people,  no  doubt  to  rule  in  accordance  with 
the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Deuteron¬ 
omy  (2  K.  11  :  17).  The  ancient  God-appointed 
constitution  in  Church  and  State  having  thus 
been  re-established,  the  new  king  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  state  to  the  palace  by  the  principal 
entrance,  and  formally  enthroned.  It  was 
probably  after  this  that  the  people  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  Baal,  wholly  destroying  it  and 
its  altars  and  images,  and  slaying  Mattan,  the 
priest  of  Baal.  The  religious  reformation  thus 
inaugurated  was  completed  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  officials  required  to  superintend 
and  carry  on  the  orderly  worship  of  the  temple 
as  we  infer  from  2  Cliron.  23  :  18,  19,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  arrangements  originally  made 
by  David,  but  which  had  since  fallen  into 
desuetude.  And  the  whole  account  of  this  re¬ 
ligious  revolution  concludes  with  this  signifi¬ 
cant  record  :  “And  all  the  people  of  the  land 
rejoiced,  and  the  city  was  in  quiet.’’  A.  E. 

After  the  coronation  of  Joash,  described  in 
the  last  section,  Jehoiada,  whose  position  seems 
to  have  given  him  the  regency  without  any 
need  of  formal  appointment,  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  great  gathering  in  the  Temple, 
and  the  general  exaltation  of  feeling  produced 
by  the  events  of  the  day,  to  bind  the  people 
afresh  to  God  by  a  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
so  that  “  the  joyous  festival  of  homage  to  the 
young  king  became  on  this  occasion  identical 
with  that  of  renewed  allegiance  to  Jehovah.” 
Such  a  solemn  covenant  had  been  first  made  by 
the  nation  at  Sinai  (Ex.  24  :  3-8)  ;  but  there  had 
been  a  repetition  of  it  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Asa  (2  Cliron.  15  :  9-15)  after  the  half  apostasy 
of  Relioboam  and  Abijam  ;  and  Jehoiada  now, 
either  following  this  example,  or  moved  by  his 
own  feeling  of  what  was  right  and  fitting, 


caused  the  nation  for  the  third  time  to  renew 
the  sacred  engagement.  Later  in  the  history, 
Hezekiah  (2  Cliron.  29  :  10)  and  Josiali  (ibid., 
34  :  41)  did  the  same,  regarding  such  solemn 
renewal  of  obligations  as  necessary,  or  at  any 
rate  appropriate,  whenever  the  nation  gen¬ 
erally  had  fallen  away  from  God  and  lapsed 
into  idolatry.  G.  R. 

Reign  of  Joasii. 

2  Chronicles  24  :  1-27  ;  2  Kings  12  :  1-21. 

The  reign  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah,  extended 
over  the  unusually  long  period  of  forty  years. 
Acceding  to  the  throne  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  he  survived  not  only  that 
monarch  and  his  son  and  successor,  Jehoahaz, 
but  also  witnessed  the  accession  of  Jehoash  of 
Israel.  A.  E. 

2.  All  tlic  days  of  Jelioiada.  Jehoiada 
lived  after  the  accession  of  Joash  at  least 
twenty -three  years  (2  K.  12  : 6),  probably 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  Thus  the  idolatries  of 
Joash  were  confined  to  his  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years. 

1  K.  12 : 2.  All  Ills  days,  wlserein 
Jelioiada  tlie  priest  instructed  liiin. 

Nothing  more  is  told  us  of  the  minority  of  Je¬ 
hoash.  But  we  may  gather  from  this,  that 
Jehoiada  was,  practically  speaking,  regent 
while  it  lasted.  An  increase  of  power  to  the 
priestly  order  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
this  new  position  of  the  chief  priest  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  We  shall  find  Jehoiada  shortly  (see  verse 
10)  bearing  the  revived  and  important  title  of 
“  high  priest  and  the  Levitical  order  will  be 
seen  from  this  time  to  be  more  mixed  up  with 
public  affairs  and  to  have  greater  influence  than 
previously.  The  title  of  “high”  or  “chief 
priest”  is  passed  on  to  Jehoiada’s  successors 
(2  Cliron.  26  :  20  ;  31  :  10  ;  34  :  9,  etc.),  who  trace 
their  office  to  him  rather  than  to  Aaron  (Jer. 
29  :  26).  Jehoiada  must  have  been  regent  for 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  years.  One  of  his  last 
governmental  acts,  apparently,  was  to  “  take 
for  Jehoash  two  wives,”  Jehoaddan  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  another.  The  marriage  with  Jehoad¬ 
dan  must  have  taken  place  at  least  as  early  as 
Jehoash ’s  twenty-first  year,  since  Amaziah  was 
born  when  his  father  was  twenty-two. 
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3.  But  the  high  places  were  not 
taken  away.  See  the  same  formula  used 
1  Iv.  15  :  14  ;  22  :  43  ;  2  K.  14  :  4  ;  15  :  4,  35.  The 
worship  seems  to  have  continued  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  who  abol¬ 
ished  it  (2  K.  18  :  4).  It  was,  however,  again 
established  by  Manasseh,  his  son  (2  K.  21  :  3). 
The  priests  at  this  time  cannot  have  regarded 
it  as  idolatrous,  or  Jehoiada  would  have  put  it 
down  during  his  regency.  B.  C. 

2  Citron.  24 :  4,  5.  The  first  direction  of  Jo- 
ash  to  the  priests  and  Levites.  After  the  enthrone¬ 
ment  of  Joash,  Jehoiada  engaged  the  people  in 
the  overthrow  of  Baal’s  worship,  and  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  During 
the  king’s  childhood  and  youth,  this  wise  and 
loyal  uncle  and  priest  permanently  re-estab¬ 
lished  the  temple  service  ;  and  probably  reor¬ 
ganized  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  tri¬ 
bunals  instituted  by  Jelioshaphat.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  Joash,  here  referred  to,  concerning  the 
repairs  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  was  formed 
some  years  after  his  reign  began  ;  after  his 
marriage  (verse  3).  During  the  three  reigns  of 
Jehoram,  Ahaziah,  and  Athaliali,  the  Temple 
had  been  neglected,  despoiled,  and  in  part  de¬ 
stroyed  to  its  foundations.  “  The  money  col¬ 
lected  to  keep  it  in  repair  had  been  misappro¬ 
priated  to  the  worship  of  Baal.”  The  priests 
and  Levites  had  exclusive  care  of  the  Temple 
and  of  worship.  The  king  therefore,  at  the 
outset,  instructed  them  to  collect  special  annual 
revenues  from  the  people  ;  and  themselves  to 
expend  these  moneys  year  by  year  upon  the  re¬ 
pair  of  the  Lord’s  house.  But  his  direction 
was  not  regarded.  Up  to  the  twenty-third 
year  of  the  king’s  reign  nothing  was  done 
(2  K.  12  :  6). 

4.  He  was  minded  to  restore  tlie 

house  of  the  Lord.  This  restoration  of 
the  Temple  building  and  its  ritual,  furniture  and 
order  seems  to  have  been  the  entire  extent  of 
the  so-called  “  reformation”  of  Joash.  No 
word  is  said  about  spiritual  service,  or  even  of 
any  interest  in  the  external  offerings  of  priest¬ 
hood  and  people.  B. - The  notable  act  of  the 

reign  of  Joash  was  the  restoration  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  The  need  for  it  arose  not  so  much  from 
the  age  of  the  building,  which  had  only  been 
completed  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before,  as  from  the  damage  done  to  it  by  the 
family  of  Athaliah,  and  the  forcible  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  service  of  Baalim  of  all  that 
had  been  dedicated  to  the  house  of  Jehovah 
(2  Chron.  24  :  7).  A.  E. 

6,  7.  Joash  calls  Jehoiada  to  account  for  delay 
in  the  work  of  repair.  We  are  in  ignorance  of 


the  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  and  the  failure  of  their  “  chief”  in  this 
matter.  The  only  probable  solution  is  that  it 
required  time  and  a  fresh  education  of  the 
people  to  bring  them  up  to  a  necessary  spirit 
of  willingness  to  give  for  such  an  object  ;  and 
that  the  priests  would  not  risk  their  own  sup¬ 
port  by  pressing  an  unwilling  constituency  for 
more  than  this  support  required.  At  least  it  is 
safe  to  make  this  supposition  from  a  similar 
state  of  things  sometimes  appearing  in  these 
later  days.  B. 

The  Bible  represents  the  building  and  repair¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord’s  house  as  acts  of  eminent 
piety.  The  historian  says  of  Joash  in  the  con¬ 
text  that  he  was  a  godly  man  as  long  as  he  had 
the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  priest  Jehoiada. 
Yet  the  only  thing  thought  worthy  of  mention 
in  that  part  of  his  reign  is  that  “  he  was  minded 
to  repair  the  house  of  the  Lord.”  The  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  Lord’s  house  are  an  incalculable 
help  to  the  culture  of  religious  character.  We 
are  creatures  of  association.  We  are  moved 
more  profoundly  than  we  think  by  our  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  recollection  of  our  experiences 
in  the  house  of  God  may  be  among  the  most 
precious  treasures  that  memory  hoards. 
A.  Phelps. 

2  Cliron.  24  :  §-I  I .  How  the  work  of  collec¬ 
tion  was  successfully  achieved.  The  king  took  it 
in  hand  now,  and  separated  it  entirely  from  the 
regularly  gathered  revenues  for  the  support  of 
the  Temple  service.  He  had  a  new  treasure  chest 
made,  and  set  it  at  the  gate,  but  outside  the 
precincts  of  the  Lord’s  house.  Proclamation 
was  then  made  through  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
that  the  collection  originally  ordered  by  Moses 
in  the  wilderness  for  the  building  of  the  Lord’s 
tabernacle  was  again  required  in  behalf  of  the 
Lord’s  house.  The  king  then  appointed  sepa¬ 
rate  collectors  and  custodians  of  the  treasure, 
and  his  own  high  officers,  with  one  of  the  high 
priest’s,  emptied  the  chest  in  his  own  palace. 
And  very  speedily,  willingly,  and  joyfully  did 
the  princes  and  all  the  people  cast  into  the 
chest,  until  it  had  been  many  times  filled  and 
emptied,  and  “  money  was  gathered  in  abun¬ 
dance.”  B. 

Spontaneous  gifts  are  implied  by  the  tone  of 
verse  10,  which  lays  stress  on  the  gladness  of 
the  offerers.  That  is  the  incense  which  adds 
fragrance  to  our  gifts.  Grudging  service  is  no 
service,  and  money  given  for  ever  so  religious 
a  purpose,  without  gladness  because  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  giving,  is  not,  in  the  deepest 
sense,  given  at  all.  Love  is  a  longing  to  give 
to  the  beloved,  and  whoever  truly  loves  God 
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will  know  no  keener  delight  than  surrender  for 
His  dear  sake.  Pecuniary  contributions  for 
religious  purposes  afford  a  rough  but  real  test 
of  the  depth  of  a  man’s  religion  ;  but  it  is  one 
available  only  for  himself,  since  the  motive, 
and  not  the  amount,  is  the  determining  ele¬ 
ment.  We  all  need  to  bring  our  hearts  more 
under  the  influence  of  God’s  love  to  us,  that 
our  love  to  Him  may  be  increased,  and  then  to 
administer  possessions,  under  the  impulse  of 
giving  gladly  which  enkindled  love  will  always 
excite.  Superheated  steam  has  most  expansive 
power  and  driving  force.  These  glad  givers 
may  remind  us  not  only  of  the  one  condition  of 
acceptable  giving,  but  also  of  the  need  for  clear 
and  worthy  objects,  and  of  obvious  disinter¬ 
estedness  in  those  who  seek  for  money  to  help 
good  causes.  The  smallest  opening  for  sus¬ 
picion  that  some  of  it  sticks  to  the  collector’s 
lingers  is  fatal,  as  it  should  be.  A.  M. 

1 2,  B  3.  Row  the  money  was  disbursed  and  the 
work  done.  As  the  king  and  the  high  priest  re¬ 
ceived  it,  so,  under  their  direction,  it  was  dis¬ 
bursed  to  the  artisans  and  laborers,  through  ap¬ 
pointed  overseers  or  foremen.  And  the  house 
of  God  was  restored  to  its  original  completeness 
and  beauty.  The  excess  of  contributed  treas¬ 
ure  was  used  to  provide  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  for  the  Temple  service.  B. 

2  K.  112  : 15.  It  is  a  noble  testimony  borne 
concerning  these  men  who  did  the  part  of  over¬ 
seers  in  the  work  of  the  Temple,  that  they  did 
not  need  to  be  reckoned  with,  “  for  they  dealt 
faithfully.”  They  were  men  of  probity  and 
honor  who  conscientiously  looked  after  the  men 
set  under  them,  seeing  that  the  work  commit¬ 
ted  to  their  care  was  properly  done.  There  is 
a  sphere  for  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
every  kind  of  duty.  Cartyle  says  of  Louis 
XV.,  ”  His  wide  France,  look  at  it  from  the 
fixed  stars,  is  no  wider  than  thy  narrow  brick¬ 
field,  where  thou,  too,  didst  faithfully  or  didst 
unfaithfully.  It  is  not  thy  works,  which  are 
all  mortal,  infinitely  little,  and  the  greatest  no 
greater  than  the  least,  but  only  the  spirit  thou 
workest  in  that  can  have  worth  or  continu¬ 
ance.”  They  were  faithful  in  their  money  deal¬ 
ings — so  faithful  that  it  was  not  felt  necessary 
to  keep  a  strict  reckoning  with  them  as  to  their 
expenditure  upon  the  workmen.  It  was  only 
a  very  high  degree  of  integrity  which  would 
warrant  it.  As  a  rule,  it  is  wise  to  keep  ac¬ 
count  even  with  those  whose  integrity  we  do 
not  dispute.  It  is  added  that  the  revenues 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  priests,  the 
trespass  money  and  sin  money,  were  not 
touched  for  the  purpose  of  the  repairs.  Neither 


was  the  money  given  for  the  restoration  of  the 
building  applied,  until  the  repairs  were  com¬ 
pleted,  to  purchase  new  vessels  for  the  sanctu¬ 
ary.  A  regard  for  justice  is  thus  observable 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  dealings.  J.  O. 

- “  Faithful”  work  is  prosperous  work.  As 

verse  13  picturesquely  says,  ‘  ‘  Healing  went  up 
upon  the  work  and  the  Temple  was  restored 
to  its  old,  fair  proportions,  and  stood  strong  as 
before.  Where  there  is  conscientious  effort 
God’s  blessing  is  not  withheld.  Labor  “  in  the 
Lord”  can  never  be  labor  “in  vain,”  though 
even  a  prophet  may  often  be  tempted,  in  a 
moment  of  weary  despondency,  to  complain, 
“  I  have  labored  in  vain.”  We  may  not  see 
the  results,  nor  have  the  workmen’s  joy  of 
beholding  the  building  rise,  course  by  course, 
under  our  hands,  but  we  shall  see  one  day, 
though  now  we  have  to  work  in  the  dark. 
A.  M. 

2  C’Biron.  24  : 15,  16.  As  regards  the  move¬ 
ment  in  the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah,  Old 
Testament  history  does  not  present  a  nobler  fig¬ 
ure  than  that  of  Jelioiada,  whether  viewed  as 
priest  or  patriot.  Faithful  to  his  religion,  de¬ 
spite  his  connection  with  the  house  of  Jehoram 
and  the  temptations  which  it  would  involve, 
lie  dared  to  rescue  the  infant  prince  and  to  con¬ 
ceal  him  for  six  years  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
There  cannot  be  doubt  that  the  occupancy  of 
the  throne  by  Atlialiah  was  not  only  an  usur¬ 
pation  and  a  crime,  but  contrary  to  the  law  and 
constitution  of  the  land.  Yet  in  brino-ino- 

O  O 

about  a  change  which  was  strictly  legal,  Je¬ 
lioiada  acted  in  the  most  careful  manner,  hav¬ 
ing  first  consulted  with,  and  secured  the  co¬ 
operation  of,  all  the  estates  of  the  realm. 
Similarly,  the  execution  of  the  plan  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  those  to  whom  action  in  the  matter 
naturally  belonged  ;  and  if  the  high  priest 
marked  the  accession  of  the  new  king  by  a 
covenant  between  him  and  the  people  and  Je¬ 
hovah,  he  was  at  least  equally  careful  to  secure 
the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  by  another  covenant  between  them  and 
their  sovereign.  Lastly,  in  the  period  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  Jehoiada  used  his  position  and  influ¬ 
ence  only  in  favor  of  what  was  best,  and  not 
at  any  time  for  lower  or  selfish  purposes.  To 
this  record  of  his  life  we  have  to  add  his  activ¬ 
ity  in  connection  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple.  We  do  not  wonder  that  when  he  died 
at  a  patriarchal  age,  the  unparalleled  honor  was 
accorded  him  of  a  burial  not  only  in  Jerusalem 
itself,  where,  according  to  tradition,  there  were 
no  burying-places,  but  “  in  the  city  of  David” 
and  “  among  the  kings,”  because  he  had  done 
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good  in  Israel,  and  toward  God  and  His  house” 
verse  16).  A.  E. 

17-22.  A  most  unhappy  change  ensued. 
The  princes  of  Judah,  who  had  doubtless  been 
jealous  of  the  high  priest’s  unbounded  influ¬ 
ence,  seem  to  have  persuaded  the  king  that  it 
was  time  to  be  his  own  master  ;  and  the  first 
use  that  he  and  they  made  of  this  new  liberty 
was  to  neglect  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and  to 
serve  groves  and  idols.  But  not  without  warn¬ 
ing  and  remonstrance.  At  this  point  of  the 
history  occurs  that  remarkable  passage  which 
introduces  the  line  of  prophets  whose  writings 
remain  to  us,  and  who  began  to  appear  about 
this  time,  Elisha  being  still  alive  :  “Yet  He 
sent  prophets  unto  them,  to  bring  them  again 
unto  Jehovah  ;  and  they  testified  against  them  : 
but  they  would  not  give  ear.”  Nay  more,  by 
adding  to  their  sins  the  blood  of  the  martyr 
whom  Christ  names  with  “  righteous  Abel” — 
both  victims  to  the  passion  that  knows  the  truth 
and  hates  it — they  made  themselves  a  type  of 
the  generation  that  slew  the  Lord.  The  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  came  upon  Zechariah  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiada,  and  probably  high  priest,  who  told 
them  that  they  could  not  prosper,  because  they 
had  forsaken  God  ;  and  even  in  the  court  of  the 
sanctuary,  which  they  were  perhaps  attempting 
to  profane  by  a  sacrifice  to  Baal,  they  stoned 
him  to  death,  by  the  king’s  order,  between  the 
Temple  and  the  altar.  This  was  the  very  space 
within  which  Joash  had  been  guarded  by  Je- 
hoiada  and  his  line  of  Levites  ;  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  lays  stress  on  the  king’s  ingratitude  to  the 
son  of  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life.  The 
dying  cry  of  Zechariah,  “  Jehovah,  look  upon 
it,  and  require  it,”  never  ceases  to  echo  through 
the  annals  of  the  Jews,  till  they  “  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  fathers”  by  invoking  the  guilt 
of  Christ’s  blood  upon  their  heads.  Meanwhile, 
it  found  an  immediate  response  in  the  calami¬ 
ties  that  followed.  P.  S. 

The  sanction  of  the  king  to  the  introduction 
of  idolatry  in  Judah  soon  brought,  in  the  Divine 
order  of  things,  its  national  punishment.  But 
here  also  Divine  mercy  first  interposed  by  ad¬ 
monitions  and  warnings  sent  through  His 
prophets  (2  Chron.  24  :  19).  Among  these  we 
have  probably  to  include  Joel,  whose  proph¬ 
ecies  were  probably  uttered  in  the  period  of 
hopeful  revival  which  characterized  the  first 
part  of  the  reign  of  Joash.  But  now  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  the  prophets  were  not  only  left  un¬ 
heeded  :  they  called  forth  violent  opposition. 
Still,  prophets  might  be  borne  with  because  of 
their  extraordinary  mission  and  message.  It 
was  otherwise  when  the  high  priest  Zechariah, 


the  son — or,  rather,  grandson — of  Jehoiada, 
standing  in  his  official  capacity  in  the  court  of 
the  priests,  addressed  the  people  gathered  be¬ 
neath  in  the  lower  court  speaking  in  similar 
language,  under  the  overpowering  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  princes  and  people  con¬ 
spired  ;  and  at  the  command  of  the  king,  un¬ 
mindful  not  only  of  his  duty  to  God,  but  even 
of  the  gratitude  he  owed  to  his  former  pre¬ 
server  and  counsellor,  the  grandson  of  Jehoiada 
was  stoned  to  death  “  between  the  Temple  and 
the  altar.”  All  things  combined  to  mark  this 
as  a  crime  of  no  ordinary  guilt,  specially 
typical  of  what  befell  the  last  and  greatest 
prophet  of  Israel,  the  Christ  of  God.  The 
death  inflicted  on  Zechariah  was  that  which  the 
law  had  appointed  for  idolatry  and  blasphemy 
(Lev.  20  :  2  ;  24  :  23).  Thus  the  murderers  of 
the  high  priest,  as  those  of  Christ,  unrighteously 
inflicted  the  punishment  which  was  due  to 
themselves.  Again,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  the  crime  was  provoked  by  faithful  ad¬ 
monitions  and  warnings  sent  directly  of  God. 
In  both  instances  the  crime  was  national,  the 
rulers  and  people  having  equal  part  in  it  ;  in 
both,  also,  it  was  connected  with  the  Temple, 
and  yet  the  outcome  of  national  apostasy. 
Lastly,  in  both  instances  the  punishment  was 
likewise  national.  Yet  there  is  marked  differ¬ 
ence  also.  For,  as  Zechariah  died,  “he  said, 
Jehovah,  look  upon  it,  and  require  it  ;”  while 
our  Lord,  when  referring  to  this  event  as  par¬ 
allel  to  what  was  about  to  befall  Him,  implied 
no  personal  resentment  when  He  uttered  this 
prediction  :  “  Behold  your  house  is  left  unto 
you  desolate.”  And  yet,  further,  unlike  the 
words  of  Zechariah,  those  of  Christ  ended  not 
with  judgment,  but  with  the  promise  of  His 
return  in  mercy  and  the  prospect  of  Israel’s 
repentance  (Matt.  23  :  39).  A.  E. 

at.  In  the  court  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  “  Between  the  altar  and  the  Temple,” 
or  directly  in  front  of  the  Temple  porch,  if  it  be 
this  Zechariah  of  whom  our  Lord  speaks  (Matt. 
23  :  35).  A  horror  of  their  impious  deed  long 
possessed  the  Jews,  who  believed  that  the  blood 
was  not  to  be  effaced,  but  continued  to  bubble 
on  the  stones  of  the  court,  like  blood  newly 
shed,  until  the  Temple  was  entered,  just  prior 
to  its  destruction,  by  Nebuzaradan.  B.  C. 

We  conclude  that  our  Lord  (Luke  11  :  51)  re¬ 
ferred  to  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (which 
is  the  reading  in  the  Gospel  used  by  the  Naza- 
renes),  who  was  stoned  by  order  of  Joash  “in 
the  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.”  That  he 
is  referred  to  is  clear,  because  (1)  this  murder, 
in  the  order  of  the  Jewish  books,  stood  last  in 
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the  Old  Testament  ;  (2)  in  dying,  Zechariali  had 
exclaimed,  ‘  ‘  The  Lord  look  upon  it  and  require 
it (3)  the  Jews  themselves  had  many  most  re¬ 
markable  legends  about  this  murder,  which 
made  a  deep  impression  on  them,  and  which 
they  specially  believed  to  have  kindled  God’s 
wrath  against  them  (2  Cliron.  24  :  18).  Con¬ 
sequently  “son  of  Berechiah”  (which  is  not 
found  except  in  D)  in  Luke  11  :  51  is  a  very 
early  and  erroneous  gloss  which  has  crept  into 
the  text.  Farrar. 

The  Lord  did  look  upon  it  ;  He  did  require 
it.  With  that  deed  ended  the  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  Jehoash’s  reign.  The  Syrian  king, 
Hazael,  invaded  the  land — the  first  time  this 
power  had  appeared  in  the  southern  kingdom 
— and  threatened  Jerusalem.  The  force  was 
small — much  less  than  Jelioash  had  at  his  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  the  king  and  his  large  army  sus¬ 
tained  a  most  disgraceful  defeat  ;  and  he  then 
thought  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  buy 
off  the  Syrians  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  treasures 
and  precious  vessels  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as 
of  the  accumulations  in  the  royal  treasury.  He 
seems  to  have  been  wounded,  for  it  is  stated 
that  ‘  ‘  they  left  him  in  sore  diseases.  ’  ’  But  his 
bed  screened  him  not  from  the  popular  indig¬ 
nation,  insomuch  that  two  of  his  servants,  reck¬ 
oning  upon  impunity,  if  not  applause,  from  the 
people,  murdered  him  upon  his  sick-couch. 
That  they  were  nearly  right  in  this  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  his  son  Amaziah,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded,  dared  not,  until  some  time  after, 
“  when  his  kingdom  was  established,”  call  the 
murderers  to  account.  Indeed,  the  nation  gave 
its  solemn  posthumous  judgment  upon  the  de¬ 
merits  of  this  king’s  reign  by  refusing  his 
corpse  a  place  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings, 
although  he  was  allowed  a  tomb  within  the 
city.  Kitto. 

2  K.  12:17,  18.  There  was  probably  a 
considerable  interval  between  the  conclusion  of 
the  arrangement  for  the  repairs  and  the  Syrian 
expedition  related  in  these  verses.  The  death 
of  Jchoiada,  the  apostasy  of  Joash  and  the 
“princes,”  the  warnings  of  the  prophets,  and 
the  murder  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
all  fell  into  this  space.  B.  C. 

2  Cliron.  24  : 23,  24.  Although  the  Syrian 
force  was  numerically  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Judah,  the  army  of  Joash  was  defeated  with 
heavy  losses.  These  notably  included  the  de¬ 
struction  of  those  “  princes”  who  had  been 
leaders  in  the  movement  that  ended  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Zechariah.  The  Book  of  Chronicles  is 
careful  to  mark  the  hand  of  God  in  a  defeat 
which  formed  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  vic¬ 


tory  which  the  Lord  had  given  to  x\sa  with  an 
army  greatly  inferior  to  his  enemies  (2  Chron. 
14  :  9,  etc.).  And  yet  this  was  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  judgment  upon  Joash.  According  to 
the  account  in  the  Book  of  Kings  (12  :  18), 
Joash  bought  off  the  capture  of  his  capital  by 
handing  to  the  conqueror  all  the  hallowed 
things  of  the  Temple  and  the  treasures  of  the 
palace.  A.  E. 

2K.  12  : 17-21.  Within  less  than  a  year,  Ha¬ 
zael,  the  brave  and  warlike  king  of  Syria,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  damage  which  he  had  inflicted  on 
the  northern  kingdom  (2  K.  10  :  32,  33),  invaded 
the  south.  His  main  attack  was  on  the  Philis¬ 
tine  town  of  Gath  (ibid.,  12  :  17)  ;  but  having 
been  successful  there,  he  suddenly  resolved  to 
make  a  dash  upon  Jerusalem.  Here  plunder, 
rather  than  conquest,  was  his  object ;  and  when 
Joash,  after  a  battle  in  which  he  was  severely 
defeated  (2  Chron.  24  :  24),  offered  to  buy  off 
his  hostility  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Temple  and 
palace  treasures,  Hazael  readily  consented. 
All  the  stores  accumulated  since  Asa  bribed 
Bcnhadad  (1  K.  15  :  18)  were  made  over  by  the 
Jewish  to  the  Syrian  monarch  as  the  price  of 
peace,  were  brought  to  Hazael  in  Damascus. 
Jerusalem  was  allowed  to  escape  ;  but  the 
wretched  king,  humiliated  and  disgraced,  fell 
into  a  sick  condition,  and  had  to  take  to  his  bed 
in  the  castle  of  Millo,  which  he  had  perhaps 
made  his  residence  in  expectation  of  a  siege. 
Here,  advantage  was  taken  of  his  illness  by 
some  of  his  attendants,  who  formed  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  him  among  those  of  his  house¬ 
hold,  and  slew  him  on  his  sick-bed.  G.  R. 

2  Cliron.  24  :  25.  “  And  they  buried  him 
in  the  city  of  David,  but  they  buried  him  not 
in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings.”  The  slayer  of 
the  son  might  not  sleep  with  that  father  whose 
memory  he  had  so  ungratefully  and  atrociously 
dishonored.  So  did  the  fair  morning,  for  the 
want  of  depth  and  steadfastness  of  principle, 
give  place  to  an  evening  of  darkness  and  storm  ; 
and  the  hopeful  signs  of  early  youth  led  into 
apostasy,  crime,  misery,  disgrace,  and  ruin 
Ilallam. 

Suggestions  of  this  History. 

There  are  not  many  biographies  more  dra¬ 
matically  interesting  and  more  practically  in¬ 
structive.  He  seems  to  have  had  the  ordinary 
proclivities  to  evil,  and  nothing  more.  But  he 
was  destitute  of  any  fixed  religious  principle, 
and  he  wanted  constitutional  firmness.  He  was 
one  of  those — and  their  name  is  legion — whose 
course  is  determined  almost  entirely  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  and  the 
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hands  into  which  they  fall.  He  had  not  that 
firmness  of  will  which  bends  circumstances  to 
itself,  nor  that  decision  of  character  which 
makes  a  man  self-centred  and  resolute.  Hence 
we  find  that  so  long  as  his  uncle  Jehoiada  lived 
he  did  remarkably  well,  just  because  he  was 
then  in  good  hands.  But  no  sooner  was  Je¬ 
hoiada  removed  by  death,  and  counsellors  of 
another  stamp  came  about  him,  than  (being  as 
plastic  in  their  hands  as  he  had  been  in  those  of 
his  uncle)  he  began  to  diverge  from  the  path 
of  duty,  and  ultimately  brought  himself  to  a 
violent  and  untimely  death. 

Zeal  about  the  outwards  of  religion  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  religion  itself.  Joash  had  the  one,  but 
he  never  had  the  other.  Perhaps  he  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  interest  in  the  Temple  from  early  associa¬ 
tions,  and  the  fact  that  it  had  been  the  means 
of  saving  his  life  ;  but  that  is  but  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  grace  of  God.  And  yet  there  are 
many  whose  religion  is  no  better  than  this — a 
vague  sentiment  which  has  come  up  from  the 
impressions  of  their  early  days,  having  no  root 
of  faith  in  the  heart,  and  no  fruit  of  holiness  in 
the  life.  Nothing  can  be  trusted  to  keep  a  man 
right,  even  in  this  world,  but  religious  princi¬ 
ple.  A  man  may  have  a  firm  will,  and  a  keen 
sense  of  the  unprofitableness  of  sin,  and  these 
may  help  to  keep  him  from  open  criminality  ; 
but  even  then  he  is  not  safe.  His  passions  may 
get  the  better  of  him  at  some  unguarded  mo¬ 
ment,  and  mav  ruin  all.  But  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  Joash,  there  is  a 
facility  of  temperament — and  a  weakness  of 
will — without  the  grace  of  God  failure  seems  all 
but  inevitable.  The  temptations  are  so  numer¬ 


ous  in  a  world  like  this  ;  the  flatterers  are  so 
many  and  so  busy,  that  where  there  is  not  a 
strong  constitutional  power  of  resistance,  a 
young  man  is  much  to  be  felt  for.  But  here  is 
his  refuge — he  cannot  change  his  mental  and 
physical  constitution,  but  he  can  bring  into  it 
the  strength  of  God,  and  that  will  be  more  than 
a  balance,  that  will  uphold  him  in  every  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  give  him  the  victory  over  every  foe. 
Like  Joseph,  he  will  say,  “  Shall  I  do  this  great 
wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ?”  or  like 
Nehemiah,  “  But  so  did  not  I,  because  of 
the  fear  of  God.”  Beware  of  the  beginnings 
of  evil.  You  cannot  tell  where  they  will  end. 
Beware  what  companions  you  choose,  and  what 
counsellors  you  follow.  Make  the  Bible  your 
guide  and  heaven  will  be  your  home.  A.  L. 
Simpson. 

All  of  Cod's  institutions  rightly  demand  effi¬ 
cient  maintenance  by  God’s  people.  First  the 
house  of  worship,  and  next  the  various  edifices 
wherein  Christ  is  effectually  ministered  to  in 
the  persons  of  His  poor  and  sorely  afflicted. 

Single-eyed  earnest  purpose  and  effort  for 
real  good,  wisely  directed,  will  evoke  a  re¬ 
sponsive  spirit  and  attain  the  requisite  means 
whereby  to  achieve  success. 

YLe&vt-giving  or  heart-doing  always  produces 
heart -rejoicing.  Generous  acting,  the  free,  glad 
imparting  to  others  of  thought,  of  toil,  of 
means,  in  the  Christ-like  spirit  of  unselfish  sac¬ 
rifice,  brings  of  necessity  a  Christ-like  joy  to 
the  Christ-loving  man  or  woman  or  child. 
This  is  the  interpretation  of  Christ’s  ninth 
beatitude,  posthumously  given  by  Paul :  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  !  B. 


Section  36. 

REIGN  OF  AMAZIAH,  TWENTY-NINE  YEARS. 

2d  of  Joasli  to  27tli  of  Jeroboam  II.,  of  Israel, 


2  Chronicles  25  : 1-28. 

25  : 1  Amaziah  was  twenty  and  five  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned 
twenty  and  nine  years  in  Jerusalem  :  and 
his  mother’s  name  was  Jehoaddan  of  Jeru- 

2  salem.  And  he  did  that  which  was  right  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  but  not  with  a  perfect 

3  heart.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king¬ 
dom  was  established  unto  him,  that  he  slew 


2  Kings  14  : 1-22. 

14:1  In  the  second  year  of  Joash  son  of 
Joahaz  king  of  Israel  began  Amaziah  the  son 

2  of  Joash  king  of  J  udah  to  reign.  He  was 
twenty  and  five  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign ;  and  he  reigned  twenty  and  nine 
years  in  Jerusalem  :  and  his  mother’s  name 

3  was  Jehoaddin  of  Jerusalem.  And  he  did 
that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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his  servants  which  had  killed  the  king  his 

4  father.  But  he  put  not  their  children  to 
death,  but  did  according  to  that  which  is 
written  in  the  law  in  the  book  of  Moses,  as 
the  Lord  commanded,  saying,  The  fathers 
shall  not  die  for  the  children,  neither  shall 
the  children  die  for  the  fathers  ;  but  every 

5  man  shall  die  for  his  own  sin.  Moreover 
Amaziah  gathered  Judah  together,  and  or¬ 
dered  them  according  to  their  fathers’  houses, 
under  captains  of  thousands  and  captains  of 
hundreds,  even  all  Judah  and  Benjamin  : 
and  he  numbered  them  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  and  found  them  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  chosen  men,  able  to  go  forth 
to  war,  that  could  handle  spear  and  shield. 

6  He  hired  also  an  hundred  thousand  mighty 
men  of  valour  out  of  Israel  for  an  hundred 

7  talents  of  silver.  But  there  came  a  man  of 
God  to  him,  saying,  O  king,  let  not  the  army 
of  Israel  go  with  thee  ;  for  the  Lord  is  not 
with  Israel,  to  wit,  with  all  the  children  of 

8  Ephraim.  But  if  thou  wilt  go,  do  valiantly, 
be  strong  for  the  battle  :  God  shall  cast  thee 
down  before  the  enemy  ;  for  God  hath 

9  power  to  help,  and  to  cast  down.  And 
Amaziah  said  to  the  man  of  God,  But  what 
shall  we  do  for  the  hundred  talents  which  I 
have  given  to  the  army  of  Israel?  And  the 
man  of  God  answered,  The  Lord  is  able  to 

10  give  thee  much  more  than  this.  Then 
Amaziah  separated  them,  to  wit,  the  army 
that  was  come  to  him  out  of  Ephraim,  to  go 
home  again  :  wherefore  their  anger  was 
greatly  kindled  against  Judah,  and  they  re- 

11  turned  home  in  fierce  anger.  And  Amaziah 
took  courage,  and  led  forth  his  people,  and 
went  to  the  Valley  of  Salt,  and  smote  of  the 

12  children  of  Seir  ten  thousand.  And  other 
ten  thousand  did  the  children  of  Judah  carry 
away  alive,  and  brought  them  unto  the  top 
of  the  rock,  and  cast  them  down  from  the 
top  of  the  rock,  that  they  all  were  broken  in 

13  pieces.  But  the  men  of  the  army  which 
Amaziah  sent  back,  that  they  should  not  go 
with  him  to  battle,  fell  upon  the  cities  of 
Judah,  from  Samaria  even  unto  Betli-horon, 
and  smote  of  them  three  thousand,  and  took 
much  spoil. 

14  Now  it  came  to  pass,  after  that  Amaziah 
was  come  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Edom¬ 
ites,  that  he  brought  the  gods  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Seir,  and  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods, 
and  bowed  down  himself  before  them,  and 

15  burned  incense  unto  them.  Wherefore  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Amaziah,  and  he  sent  unto  him  a  orophet, 


Lord,  yet  not  like  David  his  father  :  he  did 
according  to  all  that  Joash  his  father  had 

4  done.  Howbeit  the  high  places  were  not 
taken  away  :  the  people  still  sacrificed  and 

5  burnt  incense  in  the  high  places.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  the  kingdom  was 
established  in  his  hand,  that  he  slew  his  ser¬ 
vants  which  had  slain  the  king  his  father  : 

6  but  the  children  of  the  murderers  he  put  not 
to  death  :  according  to  that  which  is  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  as  the  Lord 
commanded,  saying,  The  fathers  shall  not 
be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  nor  the 
children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers  ; 

7  but  every  man  shall  die  for  his  own  sin.  He 
slew  of  Edom  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  and  took  Sela  by  war,  and  called  the 
name  of  it  Joktheel,  unto  this  day. 

8  Then  Amaziah  sent  messengers  to  Jeho- 
asli,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz  son  of  Jehu,  king 
of  Israel,  saying,  Come,  let  us  look  one  an- 

9  other  in  the  face.  And  Jehoash  the  king  of 
Israel  sent  to  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  say¬ 
ing,  The  thistle  that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to 
the  cedar  that  was  in  Lebanon,  saying,  Give 
thy  daughter  to  my  son  to  wife  :  and  there 
passed  by  a  wild  beast  that  was  in  Lebanon, 

10  and  trode  down  the  thistle.  Thou  hast  in¬ 
deed  smitten  Edom,  and  thine  heart  hath 
lifted  thee  up  :  glory  thereof,  and  abide  at 
home  ;  for  why  shouldest  thou  meddle  to  thy 
hurt,  that  thou  shouldest  fall,  even  thou, 
and  Judah  with  thee?  But  Amaziah  would 

11  not  hear.  So  Jehoash  king  of  Israel  went 
up; -and  he  and  Amaziah  king  of  Judah 
looked  one  another  in  the  face  at  Beth-she- 

12  mesh,  which  belongeth  to  Judah.  And  Ju¬ 
dah  was  put  to  the  worse  before  Israel  ;  and 

13  they  fled  every  man  to  his  tent.  And  Je¬ 
hoash  king  of  Israel  took  Amaziah  king  of 
Judah,  the  son  of  Jehoash  the  son  of  Alia- 
ziah,  at  Beth-shemesh,  and  came  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  brake  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  unto  the  corner 

14  gate,  four  hundred  cubits.  And  he  took  all 
the  gold  and  silver,  and  all  the  vessels  that 
were  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  treasures  of  the  king’s  house,  the  hos- 

15  tages  also,  and  returned  to  Samaria.  Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehoash  which  he  did, 
and  his  might,  and  how  he  fought  with 
Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  are  they  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings 

16  of  Israel?  And  Jehoash  slept  with  his  fa¬ 
thers,  and  was  buried  in  Samaria  with  the 
kings  of  Israel  ;  and  Jeroboam  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 
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which  said  unto  him,  Why  hast  thou  sought 
after  the  gods  of  the  people,  which  have  not 
delivered  their  own  people  out  of  thine 

16  hand?  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  talked 
with  him,  that  the  king  said  unto  him,  Have 
we  made  thee  of  the  king’s  counsel?  for¬ 
bear  ;  why  shouldest  thou  be  smitten? 
Then  the  prophet  forbare,  and  said,  I  know 
that  God  hath  determined  to  destroy  thee, 
because  thou  hast  done  this,  and  hast  not 
hearkened  unto  my  counsel. 

17  Then  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  took  ad¬ 
vice,  and  sent  to  Joash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz 
the  son  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  saying, 
Come,  let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face. 

18  And  Joash  king  of  Israel  sent  to  Amaziah 
king  of  Judah,  saying,  The  thistle  that  was 


17  And  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  king  of 
Judah  lived  after  the  death  of  Jelioash  son 
of  Jehoahaz  king  of  Israel  fifteen  years. 

18  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Amaziah,  are 
they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chroni- 

19  cles  of  the  kings  of  Judah?  And  they  made 
a  conspiracy  against  him  in  Jerusalem  ;  and 
he  fled  to  Lachish  :  but  they  sent  after  him 

20  to  Lachish,  and  slew  him  there.  And  they 
brought  him  upon  horses  :  and  he  was  buried 
at  Jerusalem  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of 

21  David.  And  all  the  people  of  Judah  took 
Azariah,  who  was  sixteen  years  old,  and 
made  him  king  in  the  room  of  his  father 

22  Amaziah.  He  built  Elath,  and  restored  it 
to  Judah,  after  that  the  king  slept  with  his 
fathers. 


in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that  was  in 
Lebanon,  saying,  Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to  wife  :  and  there  passed  by  a  wild  beast 

19  that  was  in  Lebanon,  and  trode  down  the  thistle.  Thou  sayest,  Lo,  thou  hast  smitten’Edom  ; 
and  thine  heart  lifteth  thee  up  to  boast  :  abide  now  at  home  ;  why  shouldest  thou  meddle  to 

20  thy  hurt,  that  thou  shouldest  fall,  even  thou,  and  Judah  with  thee?  But  Amaziah  would 
not  hear  ;  for  it  was  of  God,  that  he  might  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  because 

21  they  had  sought  after  the  gods  of  Edom.  So  Joash  king  of  Israel  went  up  ;  and  he  and 
Amaziah  king  of  Judah  looked  one  another  in  the  face  at  Beth-shemesh,  which  belongeth  to 

22  Judah.  And  Judah  wras  put  to  the  worse  before  Israel  ;  and  they  fled  every  man  to  his  tent. 

23  And  Joash  king  of  Israel  took  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Joash  the  son  of  Jehoahaz, 
at  Beth-shemesh,  and  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  brake  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  from 

24  the  gate  of  Ephraim  unto  the  corner  gate,  four  hundred  cubits.  And  he  took  all  the  gold  and 
silver,  and  all  the  vessels  that  were  found  in  the  house  of  God  with  Obed-edom,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  king’s  house,  the  hostages  also,  and  returned  to  Samaria. 

25  And  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  lived  after  the  death  of  Joash  son  of  Jeho- 

26  ahaz  king  of  Israel  fifteen  years.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Amaziah,  first  and  last,  behold, 

27  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel?  Now  from  the  time  that 
Amaziah  did  turn  away  from  following  the  Lord  they  made  a  conspiracy  against  him  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  he  fled  to  Lachish  ;  but  they  sent  after  him  to  Lachish,  and  slew  him  there. 

28  And  they  brought  him  upon  horses,  and  buried  him  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  Judah. 


2  Chron.  25:1.  Ainaziali  was  twen¬ 
ty  and  five  years  old.  Joash  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven  (Chron.  24  :  1).  Amaziah 
must  therefore  have  been  born  when  his  father 
was  twenty-two  ;  and  the  marriage  of  Joash 
with  Jehoaddan  must  have  been,  at  the  latest, 
when  he  was  just  twenty-one.  B.  C. 

2.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  attached  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
and  if  not  of  a  “  perfect  heart,”  yet  at  any  rate 
anxious  to  maintain  true  religion,  and  observe 
the  Law  in  his  own  person.  Like  his  father, 
Joash,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  away  in  later 
life  ;  and  at  best  the  lacked  the  earnest  zeal  of 
a  true  religious  reformer.  G.  R. 

2.  A  perfect  heart.  Religion  is  some¬ 
thing  within  you,  working  outward  from  the 
centre,  and  that  centre  a  heart  possessed  by  the 
grace  of  God.  It  is  not,  as  too  many  imagine 


it,  a  reformation  commencing  in  the  outer  cir¬ 
cumference  of  one’s  life  and  habits,  and  then 
working  its  way  to  the  core,  till  the  heart  is 
reached  and  changed  ;  it  takes  its  start  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  our  being,  and  from 
thence  reaches  outward,  till  the  whole  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduct  are  brought  under  its  blissful 
sway.  J.  T.  Davidson. 

3,  4.  Though  the  succession  naturally  de¬ 
volved  upon  Amaziah,  the  late  king’s  eldest 
son,  and  no  one  ventured  to  contest  it  with 
him,  yet  it  was  some  time  before  his  authority 
was  generally  acknowledged  and  his  rule  “  es¬ 
tablished”  (verse  5).  When  disturbance  sub¬ 
sided  the  first  step  that  he  took  was  to  arrest 
the  murderers  of  his  father,  and  to  punish  their 
crime  with  death.  But,  while  thus  vindicat¬ 
ing  law  and  right,  he  exhibited  also  what  was 
regarded  as  extraordinary  clemency,  since  he 
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punished  only  the  guilty  parties  themselves, 
and  did  not  visit  their  crime  upon  their  sons,  as 
was,  in  spite  of  the  Law  of  Moses  (De.  24  : 16), 
the  ordinary  Jewish  custom. 

5-13.  His  first  great  undertaking  was  the 
reconquest  of  Edom.  Edom,  since  its  revolt 
from  Jchoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  K. 
8  :  20),  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Judea, 
causing  perpetual  trouble  and  annoyance. 
Edom  “  did  pursue  his  brother  with  the  sword, 
and  did  cast  off  all  pity,  and  his  anger  did  tear 
perpetually,  and  he  kept  his  wrath  forever” 
(Amos  1  : 11).  Southern  Judea  was  subject  to 
continual  ravages.  Towns  and  villages  were 
burned  ;  crops  carried  off  or  destroyed  ;  trees 
cut  down  ;  good  land  marred  ;  prisoners  car¬ 
ried  into  slavery.  To  subdue  Edom,  to  put  an 
end  to  these  losses,  was  worth  a  great  and  sus¬ 
tained  effort,  an  effort  which  needed  very  care¬ 
ful  preparation.  Amaziah  began  with  his  own 
subjects.  Having  numbered  the  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms  through  all  Judah  and  Benja¬ 
min,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  and 
found  them  to  amount  to  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  he  proceeded  to  organize  and  discipline 
this  vast  host.  An  Israelite  contingent  was 
hired,  and  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  in 
company  with  the  Judean  troops  to  invade 
Edom,  when  a  prophet,  whose  name  is  not 
given,  interfered,  and  representing  to  Amaziah 
the  wickedness  of  making  common  cause  with 
an  idolatrous  people,  threatened  him  with  God’s 
anger  and  the  failure  of  his  enterprise  unless 
he  sent  the  army  of  Israel  away  (7,  8).  “  But 

what,”  exclaimed  the  monarch,  “  shall  we  do 
for  the  hundred  talents” — the  amount  of  their 
hire — ‘  ‘  which  I  have  given  to  the  army  of  Is¬ 
rael?”  Howt  shall  I  recoup  myself  for  this  ex¬ 
penditure?  “  The  man  of  God  answered — The 
Lord  is  able  to  give  thee  much  more  than  this.” 
Then,  we  are  told,  “  Amaziah  separated  them, 
to  wit,  the  army  that  was  come  to  him  out  of 
Ephraim,  to  go  home  again”  (10) ;  and  they 
returned  home,  while  he  went  on  to  the  Edom¬ 
ite  war  without  them.  Naturally  they  were 
indignant ;  and  on  their  way  back  through 
Judea  to  their  own  country  vented  their  wrath 
in  petty  plundering  of  Jewish  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  which  was  sometimes  resisted,  with  the 
result  that  as  many  as  three  thousand  Jews  fell 
in  the  tumults  and  skirmishes  (13).  It  was  now 
the  turn  of  the  Judeans  to  feel  provoked  and 
indignant,  and  to  cherish  a  grudge  which  they 
would  be  sure  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
venting.  Meanwhile,  Amaziah  had  pushed 
forward  through  southeastern  Judea  toward 
the  Edomite  country,  and  passing  the  border  at 


the  southwestern  angle  of  the  Dead  Sea,  found 
the  troops  of  Edom  drawn  up  to  meet  him  in 
the  “  Valley  of  Salt,”  or  plain  of  the  Sabkah, 
an  open  space  between  the  southern  shore  of 
the  sea  and  the  high  ground  that  separates  be¬ 
tween  the  Jordan  depression  and  the  Arabah. 
Here  a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Edomites  suffered  complete  defeat,  losing  ten 
thousand  men,  while  Amaziah’s  victorious  host 
pressed  upon  the  flying  columns,  and  chased 
them  to  Selah,  or  Petra,  the  strange  Idumaean 
capital  amid  the  mountains.  Selah  was  be¬ 
sieged  and  taken  (2  K.  14  :  7),  and  its  name 
contemptuously  changed  to  Joktheel,  “  the 
subdued  of  God.’’  Numerous  prisoners  were 
made,  roughly  reckoned  at  ten  thousand  ;  and 
these  unfortunates  were  dragged  to  the  brink 
of  the  cliffs  for  which  Petra  is  noted,  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  them  into  the  gulf  below.  Edom 
was  for  the  time  completely  cowed  and  subdued, 
while  Amaziah  was  greatly  elated  at  his  suc¬ 
cess.  G.  R. 

1 4-1 6.  In  obedience  to  the  command  of  God 
(verses  7-10),  Amaziah  resigned  the  hundred 
talents  ;  yet  he  lived  in  calamity  and  died  by 
violence  and  treason.  Did  the  Lord  God,  the 
God  of  goodness  and  truth,  forsake  His  servant? 
No  ;  the  Lord  forsook  Amaziah  because  Ama¬ 
ziah  drew  back  from  being  His  servant.  Ama¬ 
ziah,  when  he  had  destroyed  the  Edomites, 
brought  with  him  to  Jerusalem  their  idols  ;  and 
with  the  infatuation  which  belongs  to  presump¬ 
tuous  wickedness  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods, 
and  burned  incense  to  them,  and  worshipped 
them  :  yet  the  sword  of  Divine  justice  paused 
in  its  scabbard.  “  Where  sin  abounded,  grace 
did  much  more  abound.”  The  Lord,  instead 
of  immediately  cutting  off  the  king  in  Ihe  midst 
of  his  ingratitude  and  impiety,  was  mercifully 
pleased  to  send  a  prophet  to  rebuke  him  and 
call  him  to  repentance  (verse  15).  How  did  the 
king  receive  the  message  from  God?  When 
the  former  prophet  had  delivered  his  message 
Amaziah  obeyed  his  command.  But  he  now 
refused  to  humble  himself  before  his  Maker. 
His  heart  was  obstinately  fixed  in  apostasy. 
He  charged  the  prophet  with  insolent  obtru¬ 
siveness  for  daring  to  reprove  him,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  silent  on  pain  of  punishment  (verse 
16).  Then  the  prophet,  perceiving  him  not  to 
be  reclaimed,  pronounced  his  doom  :  “  I  know 
that  God  hath  determined  to  destroy  thee,  be¬ 
cause  thou  hast  done  this,  and  hast  not  heark¬ 
ened  unto  my  counsel.”  Hence  followed  the 
disastrous  residue  of  his  life  and  his  miserable 
end.  And  we  may  learn  from  his  example, 
that  no  former  acts  of  righteousness,  no  former 
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sacrifices  of  present  interest  for  conscience’  sake, 
will  avail  us  as  an  excuse  for  indulging  after¬ 
ward  in  sin.  Gisborne. 

17.  Amaziah,  flushed  with  his  conquests 
over  Edom,  sent  a  defiance  to  the  king  of  Israel. 
Jehoash,  who  now  filled  that  throne,  was  a 
politic  and  successful  prince  ;  after  the  death 
of  the  formidable  Hazael,  he  had  reinstated  his 
kingdom  in  its  independence,  and  reconquered 
great  part  of  his  territory  by  three  victories 
over  the  Syrians,  which  took  place  according 
to  the  prediction  of  the  dying  Elisha.  Milman. 

IS,  19.  Joash  perfectly  took  the  measure  of 
his  challenger,  and  answered  him  according  to 
his  folly.  First,  he  replied  by  a  parable.  He 
told  how  the  briar  (or  thistle)  of  Lebanon  sent 
to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  demanding  that  the 
daughter  of  the  cedar  should  be  given  in  wife 
to  his  son.  But  a  wild  beast  of  the  forest  passed 
by,  and  trode  down  the  briar.  It  was  meant  to 
sting  and  insult  the  Jewish  king  by  intimating 
to  him  that  in  Joasli’s  eyes  he  was  no  more 
than  a  contemptible  briar  in  comparison  with 
the  majestic  cedars.  Joash  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  overweening  arrogance.  It  is  a  scornful, 
haughty  spirit  which  breathes  in  his  parable. 
From  the  Israelitisli  point  of  view  the  Ten 
Tribes  were  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ;  Judah  was 
the  isolated  tribe.  But  the  state  of  Israel  at 
this  time,  and  in  the  recent  past,  did  not  war¬ 
rant  these  boastful  metaphors.  The  cedar,  as 
well  as  the  briar,  had  been  pretty  well  trodden 
down  by  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest.  This 
arrogant  spirit,  moreover,  is  apt  to  lead  its  pos¬ 
sessor  into  the  error  of  despising  things  simply 
because  they  are  outwardly  weak.  In  this  case 
the  king  of  Israel  very  justly  took  the  boastful 
Amaziah’s  measure.  But  it  does  not  always 
follow  that  the  cedar  has  the  right  to  lord  it 
over  the  briar.  Nevertheless,  the  parable  was 
just  in  so  far  as  Amaziah  was  matching  him¬ 
self  against  one  who,  as  the  event  showed,  was 
greatly  his  superior.  Joash  was  by  far  the 
abler  soldier,  and  had  larger  forces.  Amaziah 
wished  to  show  himself  his  equal,  but  lacked 
the  power  of  taking  a  just  estimate  of  his  own 
capabilities.  This  is  one  of  the  first  conditions 
of  a  man’s  strength — to  know  himself.  “  How 
many  men  may  you  meet  in  middle  life  whose 
career  has  been  marked  by  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ments  !  They  began  with  hopes  which  have 
never  been  realized  ;  and  so  they  blame  what 
they  call  their  adverse  fate.  But  they  have 
never  sought  to  know  themselves.  They  began 
in  a  fool’s  paradise,  and  they  have  never  made 
their  escape  from  it.  A  more  exact  and  modest 
estimate  of  their  own  powers,  a  clear  and  honest 


apprehension  of  their  own  capacit}r,  a  readiness 
to  do  the  work  within  their  limits,  the  work 
they  were  meant  to  do,  and  they  had  been 
spared  many  bitter  hours.”  Following  up  his 
parable,  Joash  gave  the  king  of  Judah  a  piece 
of  advice,  scornfully  and  contemptuously  ex¬ 
pressed,  but  such  advice  as,  on  the  whole, 
Amaziah  would  have  done  well  to  take.  He 
touched  truly  enough  the  motive  of  his  foolish 
challenge.  “  Thou  hast  indeed  smitten  Edom, 
and  thine  heart  is  lifted  up.”  A  measure  of 
success  turns  the  heads  of  some  people,  inflates 
their  ideas  of  themselves,  and  incapacitates  them 
for  sober  calculation  of  the  f  uture.  He  bids  him 
content  himself  with  what  he  has  achieved  and 
tarry  at  home.  The  tone  is  most  insulting,  im¬ 
plying  the  most  perfect  contempt  for  Amaziah’s 
threatened  attack  ;  but  the  advice  was  wise. 
Amaziah  was  a  fool  to  provoke  a  needless  war, 
and  run  himself  and  his  kingdom  into  danger 
from  a  mere  motive  of  vain  glory.  He  predicts 
to  him  what  will  happen  if  he  persists  in  his 
foolish  course.  “  Why  sliouldest  thou  meddle 
to  thy  hurt,  that  thou  sliouldest  fall,  even  thou, 
and  Judah  with  thee  ?”  It  perhaps  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  Amaziah  should  take  advice 
so  unpalatable,  so  tauntingly  conveyed,  so 
wounding  to  his  pride  and  royal  honor.  But 
ther  result  showed  that  Joash  had  not  overstated 
his  case.  Amaziah  meddled  truly  to  his  hurt, 
and  he  fell,  even  he  and  Judah  with  him.  It  is 
the  fatality  of  a  foolish  mind  that  it  is  impreg¬ 
nable  to  considerations  which  would  show  it  its 
folly.  J.  O. 

Although  he  reigned  fifteen  years  afterward, 
Amaziah  never  recovered  the  prestige  which  he 
had  lost  in  his  war  with  Joash.  At  last  the 
long-smothered  discontent  broke  out.  A  con¬ 
spiracy  formed  against  him  in  Jerusalem  as¬ 
sumed  such  dimensions  that  he  was  led  to  re¬ 
gard  resistance  as  hopeless,  and  to  seek  safety 
in  flight.  His  place  of  refuge  was  Lachish, 
now  Um-Lakis,  on  the  southwestern  border  of 
J udah.  This  was  a  city  of  considerable  strength 
(2  Chron.  11  :  9  ;  2  K.  19  :  8),  and  had  the  king 
been  accompanied  by  even  a  small_  body  of 
faithful  troops,  he  would  probably  have  been 
able  to  maintain  himself  against  his  revolted 
subjects  for  months,  or  even  years  ;  but  Ama¬ 
ziah  had  made  himself  generally  unpopular 
and  seems  not  to  have  had  even  a  knot  of  ad¬ 
herents.  When  the  conspirators  “  sent  after 
him  to  Lachish”  (2  K.  14  : 19),  he  succumbed 
to  them  without  a  struggle.  Those  who  seized 
his  person  put  him  to  death,  but  offered  him 
no  further  indignity.  On  the  contrary,  they 
placed  the  corpse  in  the  royal  chariot  in  which 
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Amaziah  had  reached  Lachish,  and  so  honor¬ 
ably  conveyed  it  to  Jerusalem  and  buried  it  in 
the  royal  sepulchres.  Amaziah  had  reigned 
altogether  twenty-nine  years,  and  had  reached 
the  fifty -fourth  year  of  his  age.  G.  R. 

The  great  failing  of  Amaziah  seems  to  have 
been  a  weak  but  restless  ambition.  lie  was  al¬ 
ways  aiming  to  do  grand,  brilliant  things  be¬ 
yond  his  power,  and  neglecting  to  do  the  sim¬ 
ple,  ordinary  things  within  his  reach,  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  which  lay  his  plain 
duty,  his  true  usefulness,  and  his  real  honor  ; 
and  the  measure  of  success  which  attended  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  led  him  on  to  new  un¬ 
dertakings  which  involved  him  in  defeat  and 
disgrace. 

The  king  of  Israel  warned  him  of  his  folly, 
but  he  would  not  listen.  Thou  hast  conquered 
Edom.  Be  content.  Tarry  at  home,  and  mind 
thine  own  business.  Take  care  of  thy  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  welfare  of  thy  people.  Why  wilt 
thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt?  It  was  good  coun¬ 


sel,  but  it  was  not  heeded.  The  bold,  bad  spirit 
that  unsanctified  success  had  produced  would 
not  be  quiet.  The  fire  of  revenge  and  ambition 
must  find  fuel  to  feed  upon.  This  is  not  Ama¬ 
ziah,  it  is  human  nature.  There  is  nought  in  it 
peculiar  t©  him,  we  share  it  with  him.  Let  a 
man  in  whom  religion  has  not  its  proper  as¬ 
cendency  have  his  way,  and  he  always  grows 
bold,  arrogant,  rapacious.  His  desire  rapidly 
increases.  There  is  nothing  that  he  will  not 
aspire  after,  nothing  that  he  will  not  essay  to 
achieve.  “  He  is  a  proud  man,  neither  keepetli 
at  home,  who  enlargetli  his  desire  as  hell,  and 
is  as  death,  and  cannot  be  satisfied.”  Alexan¬ 
der  conquers  the  world,  and  weeps  for  other 
worlds  too.  All,  there  is  nothing  that  will  still 
conquer  and  satisfy  the  heart  but  God  and  His 
service.  A  restless,  insatiable  craving,  that 
grows  with  success,  and  is  hungrier  the  more  it 
is  fed — this  is  the  fruit  of  ungodly  prosperity. 
Is  it  not  a  destruction?  Beware  !  surely  the 
prosperity  of  fools  destroys  them.  Hallam. 


Section  37. 

REIGNS  OF  UZZIAH  (AZARIAH)  AND  JOTHAM. 


2  Chronicles  26  : 1-23  ;  27  : 1-9. 

26  : 1  And  all  the  people  of  Judah  took 
Uzziah,  who  was  sixteen  years  old,  and 
made  him  king  in  the  room  of  his  father 

2  Amaziah.  He  built  Eloth,  and  restored  it  to 
Judah,  after  that  the  king  slept  with  his  fa- 

3  thers.  Sixteen  years  old  was  Uzziah  when 
he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  fifty  and 
two  years  in  Jerusalem  :  and  his  mother’s 

4  name  was  Jecliiliah  of  Jerusalem.  And  he 
did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  according  to  all  that  his  father  Ama- 

5  ziah  had  done.  And  he  set  himself  to  seek 
God  in  the  days  of  Zechariah,  who  had  un¬ 
derstanding  in  the  vision  of  God  :  and  as 
long  as  he  sought  the  Lord,  God  made  him 

6  to  prosper.  And  he  went  forth  and  warred 
against  the  Philistines,  and  brake  down  the 
wall  of  Gath,  and  the  wall  of  Jabneh,  and 
the  wall  of  Ashdod  ;  and  he  built  cities  in 
the  country  of  Ashdod,  and  among  the  Phil- 

7  istincs.  And  God  helped  him  against  the 
Philistines,  and  against  the  Arabians  that 

8  dwelt  in  Gur-baal,  and  the  Meunim.  And 

_  the  Ammonites  gave  gifts  to  Uzziah  :  and 


2  Kings  15  : 1-7  ;  32-38. 

15:1  In  the  twenty  and  seventh  year  of 
Jeroboam  king  of  Israel  began  Azariali  son 

2  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  to  reign.  Six¬ 
teen  years  old  was  he  when  he  began  to 
reign  ;  and  he  reigned  two  and  fifty  years  in 
Jerusalem  :  and  his  mother’s  name  was  Je- 

3  coliah  of  Jerusalem.  And  he  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  that  his  father  Amaziah  had  done. 

4  Howbeit  the  high  places  were  not  taken 
away  :  the  people  still  sacrificed  and  burnt 

5  incense  in  the  high  places.  And  the  Lord 
smote  the  king,  so  that  he  was  a  leper  unto 
the  day  of  his  death,  and  dwelt  in  a  several 
house.  And  Jotham  the  king’s  son  was  over 
the  household,  judging  the  people  of  the 

6  land.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Azariah, 
and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not  written  in 
the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kino-s  of 

7  Judah?  And  Azariah  slept  with  his  fa¬ 
thers  ;  and  they  buried  him  witli  his  fathers 
in  the  city  of  David  :  and  Jotham  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

32  In  the  second  year  of  Pekah  the  sou  of 
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Remaliah  king  of  Israel  began  Jotkam  the 

83  son  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judali  to  reign.  Five 
and  twenty  years  old  was  he  when  he  began 
to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  sixteen  years  in 
Jerusalem  :  and  his  mother’s  name  was  Je- 

34  rusha  the  daughter  of  Zadok.  And  he  did 
that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  :  he  did  according  to  all  that  his  fa- 

35  ther  Uzziah  had  done.  Ilowbeit  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away  :  the  people  still 
sacrificed  and  burned  incense  in  the  high 
places.  He  built  the  upper  gate  of  the  house 

!  36  of  the  Lord.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Jotliam,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 

37  kings  of  Judah?  In  those  days  the  Lord 
began  to  send  against  Judah  Rezin  the  king 
of  Syria,  and  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah. 

38  And  Jotham  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was 
buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David 
his  father 
stead. 


and  Ahaz  his  son  reigned  in  his 


his  name  spread  abroad  even  to  the  entering 
in  of  Egypt ;  for  he  waxed  exceeding 

9  strong.  Moreover  Uzziah  built  towers  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  corner  gate,  and  at  the  val¬ 
ley  gate,  arid  at  the  turning  of  the  wall,  and 

10  fortified  them.  And  he  built  towers  in  the 
wilderness,  and  hewed  out  many  cisterns, 
for  he  had  much  cattle  ;  in  the  lowland  also, 
and  in  the  plain  :  and  he  had  husbandmen 
and  vinedressers  in  the  mountains  and  in  the 
fruitful  fields  ;  for  he  loved  husbandry. 

11  Moreover  Uzziah  had  an  army  of  fighting 
men,  that  w'ent  out  to  war  by  bands,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  their  reckoning 
made  by  Jeiel  the  scribe  and  Maaseiah  the 
officer,  under  the  hand  of  Hananiah,  one  of 

12  the  king’s  captains.  The  whole  number  of 
the  heads  of  fathers’  houses,  even  the  mighty 
men  .of  valour,  was  two  thousand  and  six 

13  hundred.  And  under  their  hand  was  a 
trained  army,  three  hundred  thousand  and 
seven  thousand  and  five  hundred,  that  made 
war  with  mighty  power,  to  help  the  king 

14  against  the  enemy.  And  Uzziah  prepared  for  them,  even  for  all  the  host,  shields,  and  spears, 

15  and  helmets,  and  coats  of  mail,  and  bows,  and  stones  for  slinging.  And  he  made  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  engines,  invented  by  cunning  men,  to  be  on  the  towers  and  upon  the  battlements,  to 
shoot  arrows  and  great  stones  withal.  And  his  name  spread  far  abroad  ;  for  he  was  marvel¬ 
lously  helped,  till  he  was  strong. 

But  when  he  was  strong,  his  heart  Avas  lifted  up  so  that  he  did  corruptly,  and  he  tres¬ 
passed  against  the  Lord  his  God  ;  for  he  went  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord  to  burn  incense 
upon  the  altar  of  incense.  And  Azariah  the  priest  went  in  after  him,  and  with  him  fourscore 
priests  of  the  Lord,  that  wrere  valiant  men  :  and  they  withstood  Uzziah  the  king,  and  said 
unto  him,  It  pertaineth  not  unto  thee,  Uzziah,  to  burn  incense  unto  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  that  are  consecrated  to  burn  incense  :  go  out  of  the  sanctuary  ;  for 

19  thou  hast  trespassed  ;  neither  shall  it  be  for  thine  honour  from  the  Lord  God.  Then  Uzziah 
Avas  wroth  ;  and  he  had  a  censer  in  his  hand  to  burn  incense  ;  and  while  lie  Avas  wroth  with 
the  priests,  the  leprosy  brake  forth  in  his  forehead  before  the  priests  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 

20  beside  the  altar  of  incense.  And  Azariah  the  chief  priest,  and  all  the  priests,  looked  upon 
him,  and,  behold,  he  was  leprous  in  his  forehead,  and  they  thrust  him  out  quickly  from 

21  thence  ;  yea,  himself  hasted  also  to  go  out,  because  the  Lord  had  smitten  him.  And  Uzziah 
the  king  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his  death,  and  dwelt  in  a  several  house,  being  a  leper  ; 
for  he  was  cut  off  from  the  house  of  the  Lord  :  and  Jotham  his  son  Avas  over  the  king’s 

22  house,  judging  the  people  of  the  land.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  first  and  last,  did 

23  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,  Avrite.  So  Uzziah  slept  with  his  fathers  ;  and  they 
buried  him  Avitli  his  fathers  in  the  field  of  burial  which  belonged  to  the  kings  ;  for  they  said, 
He  is  a  leper  :  and  Jotham  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

27  : 1  Jotham  was  twenty  and  five  years  old  Avlien  he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  six- 

2  teen  years  in  Jerusalem  :  and  his  mother’s  name  was  Jerusliah  the  daughter  of  Zadok.  And 
he  did  that  which  Avas  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  his  father  Uzziah 
had  done  :  hoAvbcit  he  entered  not  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  And  the  people  did  yet  cor- 

3  ruptly.  He  built  the  upper  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  on  the  Avail  of  Ophel  he  built 

4  much.  Moreover  he  built  cities  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  and  in  the  forests  he  built 

5  castles  and  tOAvers.  He  fought  also  with  the  king  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  prevailed 
against  them.  And  the  children  of  Ammon  gave  him  the  same  year  an  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  and  ten  thousand  measures  of  Avhcat,  and  ten  thousand  of  barley.  So  much  did  the 

6  children  of  Ammon  render  unto  him,  in  the  second  year  also,  and  in  the  third.  So  Jotham 

7  became  mighty,  because  he  ordered  his  ways  before  the  Lord  his  God.  Now  the  rest  of  the 


16 
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acts  of  Jotham,  and  all  his  wars,  and  liis  ways,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 

8  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  He  was  five  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and 

9  reigned  sixteen  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  Jotham  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  they  buried  him 
in  the  city  of  David  :  and  Ahaz  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


Reign  of  Uzziah  or  Azariah. 

Fifty-two  Years,  27111  of  Jeroboam 
II.  to  1st  of  Pekali,  of  Israel. 

2  Chronicles  26  : 1-23  ;  2  Kings  15  : 1-7. 

On  the  murder  of  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah, 
by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  the  people  are  stated 
to  have  taken  Azariah  or  Uzziah,  one  of  Ama- 
ziali’ssons,  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
made  him  king  in  his  father's  room  (2  K. 
14  :  21).  There  seems  to  be  an  indication  of  his 
having  already  won  the  popular  favor,  in  the 
expression  used  by  the  writer  of  Chronicles 
(2  Chron.  26  : 1),  that  “  all  the  people  of  Judah 
took  him  and  made  him  king.”  Uzziah,  as 
Ewald  says,  “  was  equally  great  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  in  those  of  war.”  His  reign  was,  as 
Dean  Stanley  remarks,  “  the  most  prosperous, 
excepting  that  of  Jehoshaphat,  since  the  time 
of  Solomon.”  G.  R. 

Uzziah  was  contemporary  with  nearly  half 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  with  Zechariali, 
Sliallum,  Menahem,  and  Pekahiah,  and  the  last 
year  of  his  reign  was  the  first  of  Pekali’s.  He 
was  at  first  under  the  influence  of  Zechariali,  a 
prophet  “  who  had  understanding  in  the  vis¬ 
ions  of  God.”  He  began  his  reign  by  recover¬ 
ing  and  rebuilding  Eloth  (JElana  :  Akabah),  the 
old  port  of  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat,  at  the 
eastern  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  His  successful 
wars  restored  Judah  nearly  to  the  power  she 
had  possessed  under  the  latter  king.  He  re¬ 
ceived  tribute  from  Ammon,  and  subdued  the 
Philistines,  razing  the  fortifications  of  Gath  and 
Ashdod,  and  building  fortresses  throughout 
their  country.  The  Arabs  of  the  southern  des¬ 
ert,  whom  we  have  seen  with  the  Philistines, 
first  as  tributaries  and  then  as  enemies  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  were  reduced  to  the  former  condition. 
Towers  were  built  and  wells  were  dug,  both  in 
the  maritime  plain  (Shefelah)  and  the  Idumsean 
desert  (Arabah),  for  the  king’s  numerous  flocks  : 
and  he  had  husbandmen  and  vine-dressers  in 
the  plains  about  Carmel  (in  the  south)  and  in 
the  mountains.  While  thus  improving  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  country,  Uzziah  made  prepara¬ 
tions  for  its  defence,  whether  against  Israel, 
Syria,  or  Assyria.  He  repaired  the  wall  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  which  had  been  broken  down  after  his 
father’s  defeat  by  Jehoash,  building  towers  at 
the  corner  gate,  and  the  valley  gate,  and  the 


angle  of  the  wall.  He  armed  the  fortifications 
with  newly  invented  military  engines,  the  first 
of  which  we  read  in  Jewish  history,  like  the 
balista  and  catapult,  for  shooting  arrows  and 
great  stones.  He  kept  on  foot  an  army  of 
307,500  men  “  that  made  war  with  mighty 
power,”  under  2600  captains,  “  the  chief  of  the 
fathers  of  the  might  men  of  valor,”  with  Hana- 
niali  as  commander-in-chief.  They  went  forth 
to  war  by  bands,  the  roll  of  which  was  kept  by 
the  king’s  scribe,  Jeiel,  and  the  ruler  of  his 
house,  Maaseiali.  By  the  care  of  Uzziah,  all 
the  soldiers  were  armed  with  spears  and  shields, 
helmets  and  coats  of  mail,  bows  and  slings. 
“  And  his  name  spread  far  abroad,  for  he  was 
marvellously  helped,  till  he  was  strong.”  But 
deprived  probably  of  the  counsel  of  Zechariali, 
he  could  not  bear  his  prosperity.  In  his  arro¬ 
gance,  he  claimed  the  functions  of  the  priests  ; 
not  those  which  we  have  seen  always  exercised 
by  judges  and  kings,  of  offering  burned  sacri¬ 
fices,  but  those  which  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  sons  of  Aaron.  He  entered  into  the  Holy 
Place  to  burn  incense  on  the  golden  altar.  He 
was  followed  by  the  high  priest  Azariah,  with 
eighty  of  the  most  courageous  of  the  priests, 
prepared  to  resist  the  profanation  by  force. 
The  high  priest  reproved  the  king  with  all  the 
boldness  of  his  office,  and  warned  him  to  leave 
the  sanctuary,  predicting  that  dishonor  would 
befall  him.  What  reply  or  deed  Uzziah  medi¬ 
tated  in  his  rage,  we  are  not  told  ;  but  as  he 
stood,  censer  iu  hand,  there  rose  with  the  flush 
of  anger  to  his  forehead  the  spot  of  leprosy, 
the  sign  of  his  exclusion  even  from  the  court  of 
the  house  of  God.  When  the  priests  saw  it 
they  thrust  him  out  ;  nay,  he  himself  was  so 
struck  with  the  judgment  that  he  hastened 
from  the  sanctuary.  He  remained  a  leper  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  secluded  in  a  separate 
house,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  law, 
while  the  government  was  committed  to  his 
son,  Jotham.  When  he  died  he  was  not  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings,  but 
buried  in  a  field  attached  to  it.  His  life  was 
written  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  as  well  as  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Judah.  P.  S. 

Uzziah,  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  and 
once  in  Chronicles  called  Azariah,  ascended  the 
throne  at  a  time  of  great  disorder.  But  from 
this  time  the  kingdom  of  Judah  attained,  dur¬ 
ing  the  sixty -eight  years  which  comprise  the 
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reigns  of  Uzziah  and  his  son  Jotham,  a  degree 
of  power  such  as  it  had  not  possessed  since  the 
disruption  ;  while  the  sister  kingdom  enjoyed 
under  Jeroboam  II.  but  a  short  period  of  pros¬ 
perity.  On  the  south  Edom  was  subdued,  and 
the  territory  of  Judah  again  extended  to  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  ;  in  the  west  the  Philistines 
were  compelled  to  submit ;  on  the  east  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  became  tributaries  to 
Judah  instead  of  the  northern  kingdom.  A 
powerful  military  force  was  raised,  the  coun¬ 
try  defended  by  fortresses,  the  fortifications  cf 
Jerusalem  itself  were  strengthened,  and  trade 
and  agriculture  flourished.  Still,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  general  adherence  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham 
to  the  theocratic  ordinances,  the  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  condition  of  the  people  icas  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Luxury,  pride  and  oppression  of  the 
poor  increased  together  with  power  and  riches, 
while  heathen  superstitions  and  other  foreign 
customs  were  at  the  same  time  disseminated. 
See  the  characteristics  of  the  times  described 
(Isa.  2  :  5-8,  16  sqq.  ;  5  :  18-23).  Idolatry ,  too, 
probably  of  the  same  kind  as  the  image-wor¬ 
ship  at  Bethel,  was  tolerated,  if  not  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  in  other  parts  of  the  land — at  Beersheba 
(Amos  5  :  5  ;  8  :  14)  ;  and  Lacliish  (Mic.  1  :  13) — 
according  to  the  probable  meaning  of  this  pas¬ 
sage.  Hence  Isaiah,  in  spite  of  the  scoffers  in 
high  places  (5  : 19  sqq.),  announced  in  the  days 
of  Jotham  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord 
upon  all  who  were  proud  and  lofty,  that  they 
might  be  brought  low  (2  : 12).  The  judgment 
already  in  process  of  infliction  upon  the  north¬ 
ern  kingdom  was  to  overtake  Judah  also  (see 
especially  6  :  9-13)  ;  but  here,  where  all  was 
not  as  yet  corrupt,  it  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  slower  degrees.  O. 

2  Cliron.  26  :  1.  Uzziali.  This  form  of 
the  name  is  found  uniformly  in  Chronicles, 
with  the  single  exception  of  1  Chron.  3  : 12, 
where  Azariah  occurs.  Uzziah  is  likewise  the 
only  form  used  by  the  prophets.  The  writer 
of  Kings  prefers  the  form  Azariah,  but  has 
Uzziah  in  four  places  (2  K.  15  : 13,  30,  32,  34). 
B.  C. 

3.  The  summary  of  Uzziah’s  reign,  both  in 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  declares  him  to  have 
been  a  good  king— “  He  did  that  which  was 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all 
that  his  father  Amaziah  had  done.”  There  is, 
of  course,  the  usual  reservation,  that  under  him 
“  the  high  places  were  not  removed  ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  sacrificed  and  burned  incense  still  on  the 
high  places”  (verse  4) ;  and  the  writer  of 
Chronicles  adds  the  qualifying  statement,  that 
he  “  sought  God  in  the  days  of  Zechariali ,  who 


had  understanding  in  the  visions  of  God” 
(verse  5),  by  which  it  would  appear  that  Uz¬ 
ziah,  like  Joash  liis  grandfather,  was  in  the 
earlier  part  of  liis  reign  faithful  to  Jehovah  and 
the  national  religion  under  the  influence  of  a 
Jeliovistic  prophet,  but  afterward,  when  this 
influence  was  removed,  fell  away  and  became 
irreligious.  Still,  no  act  of  sin  is  recorded 
against  him  until  nearly  the  close  of  his  long¬ 
life.  Then,  we  are  told,  he  became  puffed  up 
with  pride  on  account  of  his  continuous  and 
extraordinary  prosperity — “  his  heart  was  lift¬ 
ed  up  to  his  destruction,  and  he  transgressed 
against  the  Lord  his  God.”  G.  R. 

16.  Uzziah' s  transgression.  A  very  long 
period  of  comparative  fidelity  had  produced 
long  prosperity,  but  this  prosperity  filled  his 
heart  with  pride,  and  pride  led  him  to  wrong¬ 
doing.  Not  content  with  his  kingly  preroga¬ 
tive,  he  also  aspired  after  the  priestly  dignity. 
The  offering  of  incense  upon  the  altar  within 
the  Holy  of  Holies  was  exclusively  the  office  of 
the  priests.  This  altar  derived  special  impor¬ 
tance  from  the  daily  burning  of  sweet  incense 
upon  it  morning  and  evening,  and  from  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  atonement  upon  it 
by  the  high  priest  once  every  year.  Prayer  by 
the  body  of  the  people  without  accompanied 
the  offering  of  the  incense,  and  hence  it  came 
to  be  associated  with  prayer  as  its  natural  sym¬ 
bol.  This  altar  had  a  connection  with  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering,  in  the  fact  that  its  fire  was 
taken  from  that.  As  the  one  altar — that  of 
burnt  offering — signified  the  fact  of  Christ’s 
expiation,  so  the  other,  within  the  veil — the 
altar  of  incense — symbolized  in  its  office  the 
intercession  of  Christ.  Hence  there  was  a  pecul¬ 
iar  sacredness  in  the  offering  of  incense,  as 
representing  the  Saviour’s  own  act.  Therefore 
the  priest  alone,  in  liis  representative  office  as 
mediator,  was  privileged  to  perform  this  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  this  Uzziah  well  knew,  yet  his  am¬ 
bition  led  him  to  undertake  so  defiant  a  trans¬ 
gression  against  the  law  of  his  God.  B. 

Prolonged  and  uniform  prosperity,  especially 
when  united  with  high  place  and  the  ostenta¬ 
tion  and  subserviency  that  inevitably  cling  to 
its  skirts,  is  a  severe  trial  which  none  but  a  ro¬ 
bust  and  hardy  virtue  can  long  endure.  Uz¬ 
ziah’s  goodness  gave  way  under  it.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  his  kingly  honors,  he  will  fain  be  a 
priest  also.  He  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  there 
is  any  important  thing  in  his  kingdom  that  he 
cannot  do,  any  honorable  function  that  he  may 
not  discharge.  It  seemed  a  disparagement  and 
limitation  of  his  supremacy.  Hallam. 

17,  18.  Faithful  opposition  of  the  priests. 
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Under  tlie  leadership  of  Azariah,  the  chief 
priest,  a  band  of  brave  priests  withstood  the 
entrance  of  the  king  and  the  royal  guard. 
With  remonstrance  first  they  asserted  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  of  the  consecrated  priest  to  burn 
incense  unto  the  Lord.  And  they  bade  him  de¬ 
part  from  the  sanctuary  upon  whose  precincts 
he  had  already  trespassed  ;  and  they  intimated 
that  God  would  sustain  His  own  honor  against 
the  royal  trespasser. 

19.  GocVs  interposition  of  judgment  upon 
Uzziah.  The  opposition  of  the  priests  only 
stirred  the  wrath  of  the  king.  It  stayed  not 
his  sacrilegious  purpose.  He  dared  to  lift  the 
censer,  when  suddenly  God  struck  him  with 
leprosy.  Visibly  to  the  priests  broke  forth 
upon  his  forehead  the  white  scourge,  as  he 
stood  with  lifted  censer.  B. 

20.  It  was  Heaven’s  laws  that  Azariah  was 
defying,  and  it  was  from  heaven  the  blow 
came  which  struck  his  pride  low.  While  yet 
he  stood  at  God’s  altar,  offering  unhallowed  in¬ 
cense,  the  leprous  spot  began  to  burn  in  his 
forehead,  and  in  presence  of  the  priests,  whose 
protestations  he  despised,  he  felt  himself  a 
leper.  The  priests,  in  horror,  thrust  him  out 
from  the  holy  place.  But  it  needed  not  their 
violence  :  “Yea,  himself  hasted  also  to  go  out, 
because  the  Lord  had  smitten  him.”  How 
quickly  God  can  bring  the  haughtiness  of  men 
low  !  He  is  a  jealous  God,  and  what  touches 
the  honor  of  His  sanctuary  and  worship  is  of 
special  concern  to  Him.  W e  are  warned  against 
will-worship  in  God’s  service  (Col.  2  :  23  ;  cf. 
Num.  10  :  1,  2).  The  leprosy  was  but  the  out¬ 
ward  token  of  the  invisible  sin  of  pride  ;  yet 
how  little  shame  the  reality  of  sin  occasions,  as 
compared  with  that  caused  by  an  outward  sym¬ 
bol  of  it  like  this  !  We  may  believe  that  in  the 
end  inward  character  will  somehow  stamp  it¬ 
self  upon  the  outward  appearance,  and  then 
men  will  see  sin  in  its  real  loathsomeness. 
J.  O. 

Leprosy  is  a  chronic,  hereditary,  malignant 
vampire,  slowly  eating  up  its  victim  in  one 
long,  momentary  meal.  It  eats  hair,  nails, 
flesh,  bones,  exposing  heart  and  lungs  through 
gnawed  and  ghastly  ribs.  There  is  no  poison 
that  can  pall  this  appetite,  for  it  is  virulence 
itself.  But  Jesus  had  compassion,  put  His 
hand  on  the  leper,  in  defiance  of  all  sanitary 
and  civil  law  ;  and,  with  a  word,  the  Lord  of 
life  changed  that  festering  mass  of  corruption 
into  the  sweetness  of  the  flesh  of  a  little  child. 
Measureless  mercy  !  Marvellous  power  !  It  is 
as  easy  to  make  sweetness  out  of  putrescence 
as  lilies  out  of  the  river  slime.  Leprosy  is  God’s 


language  to  describe  sin  ;  hereditary,  eating 
like  a  canker,  horrible,  to  be  quarantined  against 
here  and  hereafter,  immedicable  by  man,  in¬ 
stantly  curable  by  power  Divine.  II.  W.  War¬ 
ren. 

20-23.  As  a  leper  thrust  forth  from  the  Tem¬ 
ple  ;  thenceforth  secluded  for  life ,  and  in  his 
burial.  No  defence  was  attempted  by  the  king 
or  his  guard  against  the  act  of  expulsion  by 
the  priests.  The  king  himself  felt  that  which 
was  apparent  to  the  priests,  that  the  hand  of 
God  had  been  interposed  in  judgment.  The 
king  was  now  doubly  a  trespasser  in  the  holy 
place,  for  the  Law  excluded  the  leper  utterly 
from  the  Temple  precincts.  He  went  forth, 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death  dwelt  apart,  cut  off 
not  only  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  but  sev¬ 
ered  from  all  association  with  his  own  house¬ 
hold,  and  virtually  dethroned  by  his  own  guilty 

act.  B. - We  are  not  told  whether  during 

his  incarceration  he  repented  of  the  sin  that  he 
had  committed  ;  but  we  may  assume  that  he 
did  so,  since  he  certainly  left  behind  him  the 
character  of  a  good  king.  G.  R. 

Three  kings  of  Judah  in  succession  begin  well, 
serve  God  for  a  time  and  prosper,  yet  stumble 
and  fail  at  last.  We  have  seen  the  fates  of 
Joasli  and  Amaziali  ;  and  Azariah  furnishes  a 
third  example.  J.  O. 

21, 23.  Cut  off  from  access  to  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  where  he  had  impiously  sought  to 
command,  and  debarred  from  all  intercourse 
with  men,  the  kingdom  was  administered  by 
Jotliam,  his  son — for  how  long  a  period  before 
the  death  of  Uzziah  it  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine.  His  punishment  followed  him  even  into 
the  grave.  For,  although  he  was  ‘  ‘  buried  with 
his  fathers,”  it  was  “  in  the  field  of  the  burial 
which  belonged  to  the  kings,”  probably  the 
burying-ground  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  ;  he  was  not  laid  in  the  sepulchre  where 
the  kings  of  Judah  rested.  A.  E. 


The  case  of  Uzziah  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  instant  and  severe 
punishment  of  the  sin  of  irreverence  and  pre¬ 
sumption.  God  does  not  always  punish  sin  in 
the  same  way.  The  sin  is  the  same,  age  after 
age.  It  is  marvellous  how  human  nature  re¬ 
peats  itself,  but  God’s  treatment  of  the  wrong  is 
infinitely  diversified.  That  irreverent  wor¬ 
shippers  are  not  all  lepers  is  no  proof  that  they 
are  more  pleasing  to  God  now  than  when  the 
Judean  king  was  rebuked  by  that  loathsome 
disease.  Phelps. 

As  prosperity  genders  pride,  and  pride  leads 
to  the  out-acting  of  self-will,  so  it  goetli  before 
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destruction.  God  will  not  be  mocked.  He 
will  be  liad  in  reverence  by  all  them  that  are 
round  about  Him.  And  none  can  contend 
against  Him. 

A  faithful  stand  for  truth  and  duty,  even 
boldness  in  reproof  of  wrong-doing,  is  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  attitude  of  these  priests  of  God. 

A  just  and  noble  life  like  Uzziah’s,  ending  in 
evil  and  sorrow,  strongly  emphasizes  the  New 
Testament  exhortations  to  steadfastness  and  en¬ 
durance  to  the  end.  Hold  on  in  the  way  of 
obedience  and  trust,  of  humility  and  truth,  that 
you  may  be  enabled  to  hold  out  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  Christian  life.  The  whole  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  has  this  counsel  as  one  of  its  main 
thoughts  ;  and  the  whole  Hebrew  history  em¬ 
phatically  illustrates  this  counsel.  B. 

Reign  of  Jotiiam. 

Sixteen  Years,  1st  to  17tli  of  Pekali, 

of  Israel. 

2  Chronicles  27  : 1-9  ;  2  Kings  15  :  32-38. 

Another  good  reign  followed  that  of  Uzziah. 
His  son  Jotiiam,  the  eleventh  king  of  Judah, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  at  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  reigned  sixteen  years.  He  was  a  wise, 
energetic,  and  devout  ruler,  faithful  to  God 
and  mindful  of  the  interests  of  his  subjects. 
He  maintained  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  al¬ 
though  idolatry  was  still  practised  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  among  the  people.  He  strengthened  the 
defences  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  other  walled 
cities  of  Judah.  He  added  to  the  wealth  and 
the  adornment  of  the  Temple.  He  reduced  the 
Ammonites  to  complete  subjection,  and  retained 
supremacy  over  the  other  adjacent  nations. 
Thus  true  to  Jehovah,  the  realm  of  Judah  en¬ 
joyed  peace  and  prosperity  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  reign.  “  So  Jotham  became 
mighty,  because  he  prepared  liis  ways  before 
the  Lord  God.”  B. 

Fuller  Outline  of  his  Reign. 

Jotham,  who  became  regent  when  his  father, 
Uzziah,  was  stricken  with  leprosy,  is  said  to 
have  held  the  throne  of  Judah  for  sixteen  years 
(2  K.  15  :  33)  ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  space  mentioned  does  not  also  include  the 
period  of  his  regency.  He  is  reckoned  a  good 
prince — one  who  “  did  right  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  according  to  all  that  his  father  Uzziah 
had  done”  {ibid. ,  verse  34),  but  who  avoided 
Uzziah’s  sin — “  howbeit  he  entered  not  into  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord”  (2  Chron.  27  :  2).  In  his 
general  policy,  he  simply  trod  in  the  footsteps 


of  his  father.  First  of  all,  he  further  improved 
the  defences  of  the  country.  He  also  “  built 
cities” — i.e.,  fortresses,  “in  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  and  in  the  forests  he  built  castles  and 
towers”  {ibicl. ,  verses  3,  4).  The  Ammonite  na¬ 
tion,  subdued  by  his  father  (2  Chron.  26  :  8), 
rebelled  against  him,  and  refused  to  pay  him 
tribute,  whereupon  Jotham  invaded  their  coun¬ 
try,  defeated  the  Ammonite  monarch,  reimposed 
the  tribute,  and  increased  it  for  the  first  three 
years,  as  a  punishment.  Toward  the  close  of 
his  reign  he  had  to  sustain  attacks  on  the  part 
of  Pekah  and  Rezin,  who  had  already  formed 
their  alliance  ;  but  these  attacks  do  not  seem  to 
have  become  formidable  until  the  reign  of  his 
son  (2  K.  15  :  37  ;  16  :  5).  The  internal  condi¬ 
tion  of  Judah  did  not  improve  under  Jotham. 
Notwithstanding  his  own  faithfulness  to  the 
Jeliovistic  worship,  “  the  people  did  yet  cor¬ 
ruptly”  (2  Chron.  27  :  2).  The  liigh-place  wor¬ 
ship,  as  a  matter  of  course,  still  continued  (2  K. 
15:35);  and  with  it  were  joined  a  number 
of  base  and  degrading  foreign  superstitions. 
The  opening  chapters  of  Isaiah  depict  the 
Judea  of  Jotham’s  time.  “  The  whole  head 
was  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint”  (Isa.  1  :  5). 
The  rulers  were  no  better  than  ‘  ‘  the  rulers  of 
Sodom  :”  the  people  were  like  the  “  people  of 
Gomorrah”  (verse  9).  A  “form  of  godliness, 
without  the  power,  ’ ’  prevailed.  Sacrifices  were 
offered  ;  incense  was  burned  ;  new  moons  and 
Sabbaths  were  carefully  observed  ;  the  ap¬ 
pointed  feasts  were  kept ;  assemblies  were 
called  ;  solemn  meetings  were  held  ;  hands 
were  spread  forth  ;  ‘  ‘  many  prayers”  were  even 
put  up  (verses  11-15).  But  all  this  was  a  mere 
show  of  religion,  worthless — nay,  abominable — 
in  the  sight  of  God.  G.  R. 

Chap.  27.  This  short  chapter  runs  parallel 
with  2  K.  15  :  32-38,  and  is  taken  mainly  from 
the  same  source  or  sources.  It  is  ampler  than 
the  narrative  in  Kings,  containing  all  the  facts 
of  that  narrative  except  the  notice  of  the  Syrian 
war  (verse  37),  and  adding  besides  a  much 
fuller  account  of  Jotham’s  buildings  (verses  3 
and  4),  and  the  entire  account  of  the  Ammonite 
war  (verse  5).  The  writer  inserts  also,  after  his 
manner,  certain  religious  reflections — as  that 
Jotham,  warned  by  his  father’s  fate,  did  not 
attempt  to  enter  the  Temple  (verse  2)  ;  and 
that  he  became  mighty  because  he  established 
his  way  before  the  Lord  his  God  (verse  6). 

2.  He  <li<l  right  according  to  all 
that  liig  father  Uzziah  did.  Uzziah’s 
single  act  of  impiety  is  not  regarded  as  destroy¬ 
ing  the  generally  good  character  of  his  reign. 
“Howbeit  he  entered  not  into  the  Temple  of 
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tlie  Lord” — i.e .,  he  imitated  his  father  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  excepting  in  his  impious  usurpation  of 
the  priestly  functions.  B.  C. 

6.  Because  lie  prepared  his  ways 
before  ilie  Lord.  Because  he  directed  his 
counsels  and  actions  according  to  the  rule  of 
God’s  word.  It  has  been  observed  that  Jotham 
is  the  only  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah  who  has 
not  some  evil  laid  to  his  charge.  David,  Solo¬ 
mon,  Rehoboam,  Abijah,  Jehoshaphat,  all  com¬ 
mitted  some  trespass  of  greater  or  less  magni¬ 
tude  ;  but  of  Jotham  no  fault  or  error  is  re¬ 
corded.  Bp.  Patrick. - This  text  takes  us 

behind  the  scenes,  and  admits  us  into  those 
privacies  of  the  king’s  mind  and  habit  where 
the  real  clues  of  every  one’s  character  are  to  be 
found.  We  arrive  at  the  secret  of  all  strength, 
“ preparation ,”  and  that  preparation  made 
“  before  the  Lord  his  God.”  When  a  man  pre¬ 
pares  his  ways  before  the  Lord  his  God,  the 
consequence  is  sure  :  he  will  grow  mighty. 
He  will  do  what  he  does  strongly.  And  both 
his  work  and  his  own  soul  are  sure  to  grow. 
This  is  just  what  we  all  want  ;  we  ought  never 
to  rest  till  we  reach  it — to  be  mighty  in  prayer, 
mighty  in  influence,  mighty  in  good  works, 
mighty  in  grace.  J.  Vaughan. 

2  K.  15  :  37.  In  those  clays  tlie  Lord 
began  to  send  against  Judah  Rezin 
the  King  of  Syria.  Rezin’s  name  occurs 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  early  in  the  reign 
of  Tiglath-pileser,  probably  in  the  year  b.c. 
743.  At  that  time  he  pays  to  the  Assyrians  a 
heavy  tribute,  consisting  of  eighteen  talents  of 
gold,  three  hundred  talents  of  silver,  two  hun¬ 
dred  talents  of  copper,  and  twenty  talents  of 
spices.  Subsequently,  about  the  year  b.c.  734, 
he  is  found  in  revolt.  His  alliance  with  Pekah, 
here  implied,  is  directly  stated  by  Isaiah  (7  :  2). 
Begun  in  Jotham’s  reign,  it  continued,  and 
came  to  a  head,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Ham¬ 


mond. - The  alliance  between  Pekah  and 

Rezin  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Jotham.  It 
had  for  its  object  in  all  probability  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  a  power  in  Syria  which  might  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  further  progress  of 
the  Assyrian  arms.  The  recent  invasions  of 
Tiglath-pileser  had  effectually  alarmed  the  two 
northern  monarchs,  and  had  induced  them  to 
put  aside  the  traditional  jealousies  which  natu¬ 
rally  kept  them  apart,  and  to  make  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive.  Into  this  league  they 
were  anxious  that  Judea  should  enter  ;  but 
they  distrusted  the  house  of  David,  which  had 
been  so  long  hostile  both  to  Damascus  and  to  Sa¬ 
maria.  They  consequently  formed  the  design 
of  transferring  the  Jewish  crown  to  a  certain 
Ben-Tabeal  (Isa.  7  :  6),  probably  a  Jewish  noble, 
perhaps  a  refugee  at  one  of  their  courts,  whom 
they  could  trust  to  join  heartily  in  their 
schemes.  Hostilities  apparently  broke  out  be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  Jotham  ;  but  nothing  of  im¬ 
portance  was  effected  until  the  first  year  of  his 
successor.  B.  C. 

Holy  Scripture  simply  informs  us  that  “  in 
those  days  Jehovah  began  to  send  against  Ju¬ 
dah  Rezin,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  the 
son  of  Remaliali.”  It  is  a  majestic  and  truly 
prophetic  mode  of  viewing  events,  thus  to  rec¬ 
ognize  in  such  a  league  as  that  of  Rezin  and 
Pekah  the  divinely  appointed  j  udgment  upon 
Judah.  It  is  to  pass  from  the  secondary  and 
visible  causes  of  an  event  straight  to  Him  who 
overrules  all,  and  who  with  Divine  skill  weaves 
the  threads  that  man  has  spun  into  the  web  and 
woof  of  His  dealings.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
Syro-Israelitisli  league  against  Judah  ultimate¬ 
ly  embraced  not  only  the  Ammonites,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  continue  their  tribute,  but  also  the 
Edomites,  the  Philistines,  and  all  the  southern 
tribes  lately  reduced  to  subjection  (2  Cliron. 
28  : 17,  18).  A.  E. 


Section  38. 


REIGN  OF  AHAZ,  SIXTEEN  YEARS. 


17tli  of  Pekali  to  3cl 

2  Chronicles  28  : 1-27. 

1  Ahaz  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  be¬ 
gan  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  sixteen  years 
in  Jerusalem  :  and  he  did  not  that  which 


of  Hosca,  of  Israel. 

2  Kings  16  : 1-20. 

1  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  Pekah  the  son 
of  Remaliali  Ahaz  the  son  of  Jotham  king 

2  of  J udah  began  to  reign.  Twenty  years  old 
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was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  like  Da- 

2  vid  his  father  :  but  he  walked  in  the  ways 
of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  made  also  molten 

3  images  for  the  Baalim.  Moreover  he  burnt 
incense  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom, 
and  burnt  his  children  in  the  fire,  according 
to  the  abominations  of  the  heathen,  whom 
the  Lord  cast  out  before  the  children  of  Is- 

4  rael.  And  he  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense 
in  the  high  places,  and  on  the  hills,  and  un- 

5  der  every  green  tree.  Wherefore  the  Lord 
his  God  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Syria  ;  and  they  smote  him,  and 
carried  away  of  his  a  great  multitude  of 
captives,  and  brought  them  to  Damascus. 
And  he  was  also  delivered  into  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Israel,  who  smote  him  with  a 

6  great  slaughter.  For  Pekah  the  son  of  Re- 
maliah  slew  in  Judah  an  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  in  one  day,  all  of  them  valiant 
men  ;  because  they  had  forsaken  the  Lord, 

7  the  God  of  their  fathers.  And  Zichri,  a 
mighty  man  of  Ephraim,  slew  Maaseiah  the 
king’s  son,  and  Azrikam  the  ruler  of  the 
house,  and  Elkanali  that  was  next  to  the 

8  king.  And  the  children  of  Israel  carried 
away  captive  of  their  brethren  two  hundred 
thousand,  women,  sons,  and  daughters,  and 
took  also  away  much  spoil  from  them,  and 

9  brought  the  spoil  to  Samaria.  But  a  proph¬ 
et  of  the  Lord  was  there,  whose  name  was 
Oded  :  and  he  went  out  to  meet  the  host 
that  came  to  Samaria,  and  said  unto  them, 
Behold,  because  the  Lord,  the  God  of  your 
fathers,  was  wroth  with  J udah,  he  hath  de¬ 
livered  them  into  your  hand,  and  ye  have 
slain  them  in  a  rage  which  hath  reached  up 

10  unto  heaven.  And  now  ye  purpose  to  keep 
under  the  children  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
for  bondmen  and  bondwomen  unto  you  : 
but  are  there  not  even  with  you  trespasses 
of  your  own  against  the  Lord  your  God? 

11  Now  hear  me  therefore,  and  send  back  the 
captives,  which  ye  have  taken  captive  of 
your  brethren  :  for  the  fierce  wrath  of  the 

12  Lord  is  upon  you.  Then  certain  of  the 
heads  of  the  children  of  Ephraim,  Azariah 
the  son  of  Johanan,  Berechiali  the  son  of 
Meshillemotli,  and  Jehizkiah  the  son  of 
Shallum,  and  Amasa  the  son  of  Hadlai, 
stood  up  against  them  that  came  from  the 

13  war,  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  shall  not  bring 
in  the  captives  hither  :  for  ye  purpose  that 
which  will  bring  upon  us  a  trespass  against 
the  Lord,  to  add  unto  our  sins  and  to  our 
trespass  :  for  our  trespass  is  great,  and  there 

14  is  fierce  wrath  against  Israel,  So  the  armed 


was  Aliaz  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he 
reigned  sixteen  years  in  Jerusalem  :  and  he 
did  not  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord  his  God,  like  David  his  father. 

3  But  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  yea,  and  made  his  son  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  according  to  the  abomina¬ 
tions  of  the  heathen,  whom  the  Lord  cast 

4  out  from  before  the  children  of  Israel.  And 
he  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high 
places,  and  on  the  hills,  and  under  every 

5  green  tree.  Then  Rezin  king  of  Syria  and 
Pekah  son  of  Remaliah  king  of  Israel  came 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  war  :  and  they  besieged 

6  Aliaz,  but  could  not  overcome  him.  At  that 
time  Rezin  king  of  Syria  recovered  Elatli  to 
Syria,  and  drave  the  Jews  from  Elath  :  and 
the  Syrians  came  to  Elath,  and  dwelt  there, 

7  unto  this  day.  So  Aliaz  sent  messengers  to 
Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assyria,  saying,  I 
am  thy  servant  and  thy  son  :  come  up,  and 
save  me  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
S}^ria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Is- 

8  rael,  which  rise  up  against  me.  And  Ahaz 
took  the  silver  and  gold  that  was  found  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures 
of  the  king’s  house,  and  sent  it  for  a  present 

9  to  the  kifig  of  Assyria.  And  the  king  of 
Assyria  hearkened  unto  him  :  and  the  king 
of  Assyria  went  up  against  Damascus,  and 
took  it,  and  carried  the  people  of  it  captive  to 

10  Kir,  and  slew  Rezin.  And  king  Ahaz  went 
to  Damascus  to  meet  Tiglath-pileser  king  of 
Assyria,  and  saw  the  altar  that  was  at  Da¬ 
mascus  :  and  king  Ahaz  sent  to  Urijali  the 
priest  the  fashion  of  the  altar,  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  it,  according  to  all  the  workmanship 

11  thereof.  And  Urijah  the  priest  built  an 
altar  :  according  to  all  that  king  Ahaz  had 
sent  from  Damascus,  so  did  Urijah  the  priest 
make  it  against  king  Ahaz  came  from  Da- 

12  mascus.  And  when  the  king  was  come 
from  Damascus,  the  king  saw  the  altar  : 
and  the  king  drew  near  unto  the  altar,  and 

13  offered  thereon.  And  he  burnt  his  burnt 
offering  and  his  meal  offering,  and  poured 
his  drink  offering,  and  sprinkled  the  blood 

14  of  his  peace  offerings  upon  the  altar.  And 
the  brasen  altar,  which  was  before  the 
Lord,  he  brought  from  the  forefront  of  the 
house,  from  between  his  altar  and  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  put  it  on  the  north  side  of 

15  his  altar.  And  king  Ahaz  commanded  Uri¬ 
jah  the  priest,  saying,  Upon  the  great  altar 
burn  the  morning  burnt  offering,  and  the 
evening  meal  offering,  and  the  king’s  burnt 
offering,  and  his  meal  offering,  with  the 
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men  left  tlie  captives  and  the  spoil  before 

15  the  princes  and  all  the  congregation.  And 
the  men  which  have  been  expressed  by 
name  rose  up,  and  took  the  captives,  and 
with  the  spoil  clothed  all  that  were  naked 
among  them,  and  arrayed  them,  and  shod 
them,  and  gave  them  to  eat  and  to  drink, 
and  anointed  them,  and  carried  all  the  feeble 
of  them  upon  asses,  and  brought  them  to 
Jericho,  the  city  of  palm  trees,  unto  their 
brethren  :  then  they  returned  to  Samaria. 

16  At  that  time  did  king  Aliaz  send  unto  the 

17  kings  of  Assyria  to  help  him.  For  again 
the  Edomites  had  come  and  smitten  Judah, 

18  and  carried  away  captives.  The  Philistines 
also  had  invaded  the  cities  of  the  lowland, 
and  of  the  South  of  Judah,  and  had  taken 
Beth-shemesh,  and  Aijalon,  and  Gederoth, 
and  Soco  with  the  towns  thereof,  and  Tim- 
nali  with  the  towns  thereof,  Gimzo  also  and 
the  towns  thereof  :  and  they  dwelt  there. 

19  For  the  Lord  brought  Judah  low  because 
of  Ahaz  king  of  Israel  ;  for  lie  had  dealt 

20  wantonly  in  Judah,  and  trespassed  sore  against  the  Lord.  And  Tilgath-pilneser  king  of 

21  Assyria  came  unto  him,  and  distressed  him,  but  strengthened  him  not.  For  Ahaz  took  away 
a  portion  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  out  of  the  house  of  the  king  and  of  the  princes, 

22  and  gave  it  unto  the  king  of  Assyria  :  but  it  helped  him  not.  And  in  the  time  of  his  distress 

23  did  he  trespass  yet  more  against  the  Lord,  this  same  king  Ahaz.  For  he  sacrificed  unto  the 
gods  of  Damascus,  which  smote  him  :  and  he  said,  Because  the  gods  of  the  kings  of  Syria 
helped  them,  therefore  will  I  sacrifice  to  them,  that  they  may  help  me.  But  they  were  the  ruin 

24  of  him,  and  of  all  Israel.  And  Ahaz  gathered  together  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  and 
cut  in  pieces  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  and  shut  up  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  ; 

25  and  he  made  him  altars  in  every  corner  of  Jerusalem.  And  in  every  several  city  of  Judah 
he  made  high  places  to  burn  incense  unto  other  gods,  and  provoked  to  anger  the  Lord,  the 

26  God  of  his  fathers.  Now  the  rest  of  his  acts,  and  all  his  ways,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are 

27  written  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  And  Ahaz  slept  with  his  fathers,  and 
they  buried  him  in  the  city,  even  in  Jerusalem  ;  for  they  brought  him  not  into  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  :  and  Hezekiali  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


burnt  offering  of  all  the  people  of  the  land, 
and  their  meal  offering,  and  their  drink 
offerings  ;  and  sprinkle  upon  it  all  the  blood 
of  the  burnt  offering,  and  all  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifice  :  but  the  brasen  altar  shall  be 

16  for  me  to  inquire  by.  Thus  did  Urijah  the 
priest,  according  to  all  that  king  Ahaz  com- 

17  manded.  And  king  Ahaz  cut  off  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  bases,  and  removed  the  laver 
from  off  them  ;  and  took  down  the  sea  from 
off  the  brasen  oxen  that  were  under  it,  and 

18  put  it  upon  a  pavement  of  stone.  And  the 
covered  way  for  the  sabbath  that  they  had 
built  in  the  house,  and  the  king’s  entry 
without,  turned  he  unto  the  house  of  the 

19  Lord,  because  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Ahaz  which  he  did, 
are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 

20  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah?  And 
Ahaz  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried 
with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David  :  and 
Hezekiah  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


Ahaz,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Jotham, 
upon  the  throne  of  J udali  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
had  neither  courage,  nor  patriotism,  nor  energy, 
nor  prudence,  nor  piety,  nor  even  a  decent  re¬ 
gard  for  the  traditions  of  his  house  and  nation. 
He  found  the  nation  far  advanced  in  corrup¬ 
tion — the  nobles,  and  even  the  members  of  his 
own  family,  attached  generally  to  the  hea¬ 
thenizing  party — his  kingdom  menaced  by  a 
combination  of  two  powerful  states,  which 
threatened  its  destruction,  or  at  least  his  own 
deposition  (Isa.  7  :  6) — and  his  only  hope  of 
efficient  support  the  interposition  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  some  powerful  heathen  sovereign.  His 
two  deadly  enemies,  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Rezin 
of  Syria,  who  had  commenced  the  war  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  (2  K.  15  :  37),  came  up  to¬ 
gether  against  Jerusalem,  and  laid  siege  to  it 


(2  K.  16  :  5  ;  Isa.  7  : 1).  A  horrible  fear  fell  upon 
both  king  and  people — “  the  heart  of  Ahaz  was 
moved,  and  the  heart  of  his  people,  as  the  trees 
of  the  wood  are  moved  with  the  wind”  (Isa. 
7  :  2).  Nevertheless,  encouraged  by  Isaiah,  who 
scoffed  at  his  assailants  and  bid  him  feel  no 
dread  of  such  mere  “  tails  of  smoking  fire¬ 
brands”  {ibid.,  verse  4),  Ahaz  resisted,  and  after 
a  while  forced  his  antagonists  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  attempt  the  subjugation  of  Judea  by  a 
different  method.  Rezin  drew  off  his  troops, 
and  proceeding  southward  fell  upon  the  south¬ 
ern  Judean  territory,  overran  the  whole  of  it, 
and  pushed  his  conquests  to  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  where  he  “  drave  the  Jews  from 
Elatli”  (2  K.  16  :  6),  and  restored  to  the  Idume- 
ans  the  city  and  adjacent  territory.  Pekah 
also  gave  up  the  siege,  and  set  to  work  to  rav- 
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age  the  territory,  where  he  slew,  we  are  told 
(2  Chron.  28  :  6),  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  took  two  hundred  thousand  wom¬ 
en  and  children  prisoners  (verses  7,  8).  In  this 
deep  affliction  of  the  Jewish  nation  her  old 
foes,  moreover,  rose  up  against  her.  The 
Edomites  on  the  southeast  aud  the  Philistines 
on  the  southwest  poured  in  their  troops  upon 
the  devoted  land,  and  added  to  its  calamities. 
Edom  was  content,  apparently,  with  a  single 
desolating  raid,  in  which  numerous  captives 
were  carried  off  (verse  17)  ;  but  the  Philistines 
were  bolder  in  their  aggression  and  more  bitter 
in  their  hostility.  They  “  invaded  the  cities  of 
the  low  country,  and  of  the  south  of  Judah, 
and  took  Bethshemesh,  and  Ajalon,  and  Gede- 
rotli,  and  Sliocho  with  the  villages  thereof,  and 
Timnah  with  the  villages  thereof,  Gimzo  also 
and  the  villages  thereof  ;  and  they  dwelt  there ” 
(verse  18).  Judah  was  indeed  “  brought  low, 
and  made  naked.”  Her  “  country  was  deso¬ 
late,  her  cities  burned  with  fire  :  her  land, 
strangers  devoured  it  in  her  presence  ;  it  was 
desolate,  as  overthrown  by  strangers”  (Isa. 
1  :  7).  The  territory  that  remained  to  her  was 
truly  but  “  a  very  small  remnant”  {ibid.,  verse 
9),  and  even  this  was  threatened.  Pekah  and 
Rezin  might  be  expected  at  any  moment  to  re¬ 
sume  their  attacks.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
under  these  circumstances  Aliaz  thought  him¬ 
self  entitled  to  call  in  foreign  aid,  and  judged 
that  the  power  from  which  he  was  most  likely 
to  obtain  effectual  aid  was  Assyria.  This  great 
empire  had  reached  well-nigh  the  zenith  of  her 
power  ;  and  j  ust  at  this  time  it  was  her  special 
desire  to  extend  her  influence  toward  the  south¬ 
west,  and  round  off  her  dominion  in  that  quar¬ 
ter,  by  absorbing  into  it  the  Palestinian  region. 
Ahaz,  therefore,  having  collected  all  the  treas¬ 
ure  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hand,  sent  a 
humble  embassy  with  the  rich  gift  to  the  court 
of  Tiglath-pileser  (2  K.  16  :  7  ;  2  Chron.  28  : 16). 
Tiglatli-pileser  responded  at  once  to  this  ap¬ 
peal  by  a  sudden  march  against  Damascus  and 
subsequent  capture  of  the  city.  Rezin  lost  his 
life  and  Damascus  its  separate  existence.  Then 
the  conqueror  advanced  against  Samaria,  and 
finding  a  party  friendly  to  him  within  the 
walls,  who  undertook  to  remove  Pekah,  nego¬ 
tiated  with  them,  and  appointed  their  chief, 
Hoshea,  to  be  tributary  king  of  Israel.  Ahaz 
was  thus  effectually  relieved  from  the  enemies 
whose  attack  he  had  feared  ;  but  to  obtain  this 
relief  he  had  been  forced  to  sacrifice  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  his  country.  As  Ewald  says — 
“  The  price  paid  for  the  Assyrian  aid  was 
much  more  than  the  treasures  of  the  Temple 


and  of  his  palace  ;  it  was  the  independence  and 
honor  of  the  realm  itself.  ’  ’  Ahaz  became,  by 
his  compact  with  Tiglath-pileser,  a  mere  sub¬ 
ject — almost  a  mere  nominal — king  ;  his  posi¬ 
tion  was  no  better  than  that  cf  Hoshea.  Sub¬ 
jection  to  Assyria  involved  not  only  the  con¬ 
tinual  payment  of  tribute  year  by  year  and  the 
occasional  sending  to  the  monarch  of  rich  pres¬ 
ents  besides,  but  appearance  before  him  to  do 
him  homage  whenever  he  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Ahaz,  we  are  told,  humbly  paid  his 
court  to  Tiglath-pileser  at  Damascus,  before 
that  monarch  returned  to  Ninevah.  This  is 
probably  the  occasion  of  which  Tiglath-pileser 
has  left  an  account,  when  he  says  that  tribute 
was  brought  him  by  twenty-two  kings,  among 
whom  we  find  those  of  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom, 
Askelon,  Gaza,  and  also  “  Jehoahaz  of  Judah.” 
True  religion  was  almost  wholly  extinguished 
under  this  wicked  king.  In  vain  did  Isaiah 
warn  him,  rebuke  him,  offer  him  signs,  threaten 
him,  urge  him  to  rely  on  Jehovah  (Isa.  7  :  4-17  ; 
8  :  1-4) ',  he  doggedly  pursued  his  own  course, 
sought  help  in  every  quarter  but  the  right  one, 
put  his  trust  in  arms  of  flesh,  or  in  the  gods  of 
the  nations — Assyrian,  Syrian  (2  Chron.  28  :  23), 
Phoenician  {ibid. ,  verse  2),  Ammonite  (2  K. 
16  :  3) — cared  not  how  lie  degraded  his  country 
or  disgraced  his  noble  lineage,  persisted  in  evil, 
ever  trespassed  more  and  more  (2  Chron.  28  :  22), 
till,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  (2  K.  16  :  2),  when 
he  was  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  God  cut  him 
off,  called  him  to  his  account,  and  so  stopped 
the  further  degradation  of  His  people.  Ahaz 
seems  to  have  died  in  the  same  year  with  his 
patron,  Tiglath-pileser,  b.c.  727.  He  was 
buried,  like  his  fathers,  in  the  city  of  David 
{ibid.,  verse  20)  ;  but,  according  to  the  writer  of 
Chronicles  (2  Chron.  28  :  27),  “  not  in  the  sep¬ 
ulchres  of  the  kings.”  G.  R. 

He  made  himself  notorious  for  his  wicked¬ 
ness,  surpassing  in  crime  and  downright  de¬ 
pravity  all  the  kings  of  Judah  ;  he  was  sur¬ 
passed  in  sin  by  few  if  any  of  the  most  wicked 

kings  of  Israel.  H.  C. - From  the  very  first 

he  gave  himself  to  idolatry  of  all  kinds.  He 
even  consecrated  his  children  by  baptism  of 
fire  to  Molech,  the  hideous  god  of  Moab.  In 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  in  a  spot  known  by  the 
name  of  Tophet,  the  brazen  statue  of  Molech 
was  erected,  with  the  furnace  within,  into 
which  the  children  were  thrown.  To  this 
dreadful  form  of  human  sacrifice,  Ahaz  gave 
the  highest  sanction  by  the  devotion  of  one’ or 
more  of  his  sons.  He  removed  the  great  brazen 
altar  of  burnt  offerings  from  the  court  of  the 
Temple,  and  set  it  up  elsewhere,  as  an  adjunct 
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of  a  heathen  altar.  He  despoiled  the  Temple 
of  some  of  its  finest  ornaments.  He  took  its 
treasures  and  cut  in  pieces  and  melted  all  its 
vessels  of  precious  metal  ;  and  finally  closed  its 
doors  and  caused  its  worship  to  cease.  Todd. 

- The  moral  darkness  became  thicker  than 

ever  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  reign. 
Open  apostasy  was  now  the  order  of  the  day. 
Images  of  Baal,  altars  and  high  places  conse¬ 
crated  to  idolatry  did  not  suffice  King  Aliaz  : 
he  crowned  his  abominable  practices  by  burn¬ 
ing  his  children  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  The 
visitation  of  Divine  wrath  upon  guilt  so  flagrant 
was  swift  and  terrible.  Against  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  Isaiah,  he  applied  for  help  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  ;  and  in  answer  to  his  request, 
Tiglath-pileser  attacked  and  destroyed  Damas¬ 
cus.  King  Ahaz  went  to  that  ancient  capital 
to  meet  him  ;  but  when  the  king  of  Assyria 
came  to  him  “  he  distressed  him,  and  helped 
him  not.”  The  influence  of  this  king  seems  to 
have  been  most  pernicious.  Calamity  only 
served  to  blind  his  eyes  and  harden  his  heart. 
The  thickening  afflictions  of  the  sister  kingdom 
had  no  effect  on  him  ;  and  had  his  reign  not 
been  cut  short  by  his  early  death  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  a  similar  catastrophe  could  hardly 
have  been  averted  from  Judah.  W.  G.  B. 

2  K.  16:1.  As  throughout  this  history,  it 
is  emphatically  indicated  that  just  as  former 
successes  had  come  from  the  help  of  the  Lord, 
so  now  the  real  cause  of  Judah’s  reverses  lay  in 
their  apostasy  from  God.  From  the  first,  and 
throughout,  Ahaz  “  did  not  the  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.”  Nor  should  we  omit  to 
mark  how  the  sacred  text  when  describing  each 
successive  reign  in  Judah  brings  its  religious 
character  in  comparison  with  that  of  David, 
which  should  have  been  the  type  for  that  of  all 
his  successors,  even  as  Jeroboam’s  became  that 
for  the  kings  of  Israel.  A.  E. 

2.  Aliaz  did  not  tliat  which  was 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Ahaz’s 
apostasy  seems  to  have  commenced  with  the 
very  first  year  of  his  reign.  He  was  the  worst 
of  all  the  kings  of  Judah.  We  need  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  all  the  idolatrous  practices  enumerat¬ 
ed  in  verses  3  and  4  preceded  the  invasion  of 
his  territory  by  Rezin  and  Pekali  (verse  5)  ;  but 
it  is  plain  from  2  Chron.,  verse  5,  that  some  were 
anterior  to  it. 

3.  He  walked  in  the  way  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  The  meaning  is  not  that 
he  set  up  calves,  which  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
him  to  have  done  ;  but,  as  the  writer  of  Chroni¬ 
cles  explains,  “  he  made  molten  images  for 
Baalim.”  He  imitated — i.e.,  the  worst  of  the 


Israelite  kings— Ahab  and  Ahaziah— by  a  rein¬ 
troduction  of  the  Baal-worsliip,  which  had  been 
rooted  out  of  Israel  by  Jehu,  and  of  Judah  by 

Jehoiada.  B.  C. - He  began  with  the  high 

places  ;  thence  he  descends  to  the  calves  of  Dan 
and  Bethel  ;  from  thence  he  falls  to  a  Syrian 
altar — to  the  Syrian  god  ;  then,  from  a  partner¬ 
ship,  he  falls  to  an  utter  exclusion  of  the  true 
God,  and  blocking  up  His  Temple  ;  and  then 
to  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  son  ;  and  at  last,  as 
if  hell  were  broken  loose  upon  God’s  inheri¬ 
tance,  every  several  city,  every  high  place  of 
Judah  hath  a  new  god.  Bp.  II. 

In  the  opening  chapters  of  Isaiah  we  have  an 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju¬ 
dah  at  the  time  that  Ahaz  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  The  prosperity  which  the  country  had 
enjoyed  under  Uzziali  had  been  continued  and 
increased  under  the  righteous  reign  of  his  son 
Jotham.  And  now  the  grandson,  Ahaz,  a 
young  man  of  twenty,  finds  the  country  abound¬ 
ing  in  wealth,  full  of  silver  and  gold.  Isaiah 
says  there  was  no  end  of  their  treasure  ;  their 
land  also  was  full  of  horses,  neither  was  there 
any  end  of  their  chariots.  Their  commerce, 
too,  was  in  a  thriving  condition.  But  before 
Ahaz  died,  all  this  was  changed.  Enemy  after 
enemy  invaded  his  country.  The  land  became 
desolate.  The  king  was  reduced  to  great  ex¬ 
tremities  to  obtain  money.  Instead  of  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  prosperity,  there  was  on  every  side  the 
dark  shadow  of  desolation  and  decay.  We 
have  the  explanation  of  it  all  in  the  third  and 
fourth  verses.  Ahaz  began  badly,  and  every 
fresh  movement  in  his  life  was  a  step  from  bad 
to  worse.  His  history  is  a  further  illustration 
of  how  one  sin  leads  to  another.  It  was  a  con¬ 
tinuously  downward  path.  C.  II.  I. 

The  fact  which  seems  to  be  certain  is,  that 
Ahaz  adopted  the  Moloch  worship  of  the  Am¬ 
monites  and  Moabites,  and  sacrificed  at  least 
one  son,  probably  his  first-born,  according  to 
the  liorried  rites  of  those  nations.  A  king  of 
Moab  had  once  done  the  same  when  he  found 
himself  in  a  sore  strait  (2  K.  3  :  27).  Another 
had  expressed  his  willingness  so  to  appease  his 
god(Mic.  6  :  7).  Hitherto,  apparently,  the  Jews 
had  been  guiltless  of  the  abomination.  They 
had  been  warned  against  it  by  Moses  (Lev. 
18  :  21  ;  De.  18  :  10).  Now,  however,  as  the 
time  of  more  searching  trial  approached,  as 
dangers  thickened,  and  the  national  existence 
was  seen  to  be  in  peril,  the  awful  rite  seems  to 
have  exercised  a  fatal  fascination  upon  them. 
Unnoticed  among  the  national  sins  by  the  earlier 
prophets,  it  comes  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  to  be 
one  of  the  offences  most  frequently  protested 
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against.  Another  king  besides  Aliaz  sacrifices 
the  lieir-apparent  to  the  throne  (2  K.  21  :  6). 
The  people  follow  the  example  with  fatal  eager¬ 
ness,  and  the  Hinnom  valley  swims  with  the 
blood  of  human  victims.  The  cruel  custom  is 
practised  iu  both  kingdoms  (2  K.  17  : 17). 

5.  Then  Rezln  an«l  Pekali  came 
up.  Rezin  and  Pekah  had  begun  their  attacks 
upon  Judea  in  the  reign  of  Jotham.  The 
earlier  scenes  of  the  war,  omitted  by  the  writer 
of  Kings,  are  given  at  some  length  in  Chroni¬ 
cles  (28  :  5-15).  The  confederates,  it  appears, 
acted  separately.  Rezin  in  one  quarter,  Pekah 
in  another,  invaded  the  kingdom.  A  great 
battle  was  fought  with  each.  In  both  engage¬ 
ments  the  Jews  were  defeated,  and  lost  numer¬ 
ous  prisoners.  In  the  battle  with  Pekah  the 
slain  numbered  (if  the  text  be  correct)  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thousand.  The  country  was 
then  ravaged  by  Pekah,  and  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  thousand 
were  carried  off.  These,  however,  were,  by 
the  advice  of  the  prophet  Oded,  restored.  Siege 
was  then  laid  to  Jerusalem  by  the  allies  in  com¬ 
mon,  as  related  in  the  present  passage  (cf.  Isa. 
7:1);  but  the  siege  was  unsuccessful,  the  de¬ 
fences  raised  by  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  26  :  9)  and 
Jotham  (ibid.,  27  :  3)  proving  too  strong  for  the 
besiegers,  who,  probably  at  the  close  of  the 
military  season,  retired.  B.  C. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Pekah  and  Rezin  to 
depose  the  house  of  David  and  place  on  the 
throne  of  Judah  a  person  of  low  origin  (Isa. 
7  :  6).  Not  only  would  their  plan  not  “  come 
to  pass”  (Isa.  7  :  7),  but  looking  beyond  the  un¬ 
belief  and  the  provocations  of  an  Aliaz  (Isa. 
7  :  13),  the  Divine  promise  would  stand  fast. 
“  The  house  of  David”  could  not  fail.  For  be¬ 
yond  the  present  was  the  final  goal  of  promised 
salvation  in  Immanuel  the  Virgin-born  (verse 
14).  And  this  was  God’s  answer  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  Rezin  and  of  the  son  of  Remaliah — His 
“  sign”  as  against  their  plans  :  a  majestic  dec¬ 
laration  also  of  His  object  in  maintaining  “  the 
house  of  David,”  even  when  represented  by 
an  Ahaz.  And  when  the  hour  of  judgment 
came,  it  would  be  not  by  placing  a  Syrian  king 
on  the  throne  of  David,  but  by  carrying  prince 
and  people  into  a  banishment  which  would 
open  a  new — the  last— period  of  Israel’s  God- 

destined  history.  A.  E. - Their  attack  upon 

Jerusalem  itself  was  unsuccessful,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  spirit  infused  into  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  Isaiah.  To  this  epoch  belongs  the  cele¬ 
brated  prophecy  in  which  the  birth  of  the  child 
Immanuel,  whose  very  name  expressed  the  de¬ 
vout  confidence,  “  God  is  with  us”  was  a  sign 


of  the  speedy  overthrow  of  both  the  hostile 
kings  by  Assyria.  A  second  sign  was  given 
by  the  birth  of  a  child  who  received  the  sig 
nificant  name  of  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  “  Make 
speed  to  the  spoil  !  hasten  to  the  prey  !”  And 
in  that  exalted  style  of  pregnant  meaning, 
which  has  given  Isaiah  the  name  of  “  the  evan¬ 
gelic  prophet,”  these  passing  wars  are  dignified 
by  the  most  glowing  prophecies  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah’s  kingdom.  P.  S. 

While  the  fate  of  Judah  was  trembling  in  the 
balance,  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  commissioned 
to  go  with  his  son,  Shear  Yasliub,  to  meet  the 
king  “  at  the  end  of  the  conduit  of  the  upper 
pool,  at  the  highway  of  the  fuller’s  field”  (Isa. 

7  :  3).  From  the  manner  in  which  the  locality 
is  mentioned,  we  infer  that  the  king  was  wont 
to  pass  that  way,  possibly  on  an  inspection  of 
the  northwestern  fortifications.  The  prophet’s 
commission  to  Ahaz  was  threefold.  He  was  to 
admonish  him  to  courage  (Isa.  7  :  4),  and  to  an¬ 
nounce  that,  so  far  from  the  purpose  of  the 
allies  succeeding,  Ephraim  itself  should,  within 
a  given  time,  cease  to  be  “  a  people.”  Lastly, 
he  was  to  give  “  a  sign”  of  what  had  been  said, 
especially  of  the  continuance  of  the  house  of 
David.  This  was,  in  contrast  to  the  king’s  un¬ 
belief,  to  point  from  the  present  to  the  future, 
and  to  indicate  the  ultimate  object  in  view — 
the  birth  of  the  Virgin’s  Son,  whose  name,  Im¬ 
manuel,  symbolized  all  of  present  promise  and 
future  salvation  connected  with  the  house  of 
David.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  character  of  Ahaz.  As  with 
ill-disguised  irony  he  rejected  the  “  sign,”  im¬ 
plying  that  his  trust  was  in  the  help  of  Assyria, 
not  in  the  promise  of  God,  so  he  persevered  in 
his  course,  despite  the  prophet’s  warning.  Yet 
it  scarcely  required  a  prophet’s  vision  to  fore¬ 
tell  the  issue,  although  only  a  prophet  could  so 
authoritatively,  and  in  such  terms,  have  an¬ 
nounced  it  (Isa.  7  : 17-8).  A.  E. 

2  Cliron.  28:17,  18.  The  retreat  of 
Pekah  and  Rezin  gave  Ahaz  no  permanent  re¬ 
lief.  In  the  words  of  Isaiah,  God  had  raised 
up  against  him  the  Syrians  in  front  (the  East), 
and  the  Philistines  behind  (the  West).  They 
overran  the  whole  maritime  plain  ( Shefelah ) 
and  the  highlands  that  border  it,  taking  Beth- 
sliemesli,  Ajalon,  and  other  cities.  The  Edom¬ 
ites,  set  free  by  the  Syrians,  invaded  Judah 
and  carried  off  many  captives,  while  the  Syri¬ 
ans  and  Israelites  threatened  to  return.  Ahaz 
now  applied  for  help  to  Tiglath-pileser,  king 
of  Assyria,  against  Syria  and  Israel.  P.  S. 

2  K.  16:9.  Rezin  was  slain  and  Damascus 
destroyed.  Damascus  now  disappears  from 
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the  Old  Testament  history  ;  hut  by  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  it  had  been  rebuilt,  and  has  main¬ 
tained  its  prosperity  down  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the 
river  Barada,  which  is  probably  the  Abana  of 
Scripture,  to  the  east  of  the  great  mountain 
chain  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert.  Travellers  describe  it  as  “  embosomed 
in  a  wide  forest  of  fruit  trees,  intersected  and 
surrounded  by  sparkling  streams,  in  the  midst 
of  an  earthly  paradise.”  This  natural  beauty 
and  fertility,  combined  with  its  importance  as  a 
centre  of  trade,  have  secured  the  permanence 
of  its  prosperity  for  nearly  four  thousand  years. 
A.  F.  K. 

With  the  capture  of  Damascus,  the  Damasco- 
Syrian  empire,  which  had  hitherto  been  a 
scourge  for  the  punishment  of  Israel,  came  to 
an  end.  Henceforth  it  was  only  a  province  of 
Assyria.  It  is  in  the  light  of  all  these  events 
that  we  have  to  read  such  prophecies  as  those 
in  Isa.  7  and  the  first  part  of  chapter  8.  The 
majestic  Divine  calm  of  these  utterances,  their 
lofty  defiance  of  man’s  seeming  power,  their 
grand  certitude,  and  the  withering  irony  with 
which  what  seemed  the  irresistible  might  of 
these  two  “  smoking  firebrands”  is  treated — all 
find  their  illustration  in  the  history  of.  this  war. 
Such  prophecies  warrant  us  in  climbing  the 
heights  of  faith,  from  which  Isaiah  bids  us 
look,  to  where,  in  the  dim  distance,  the  morn¬ 
ing  glow  of  the  new  Messianic  day  is  seen  to 
fill  the  sky  wdth  glory.  But  in  Damascus  the 
conquered  did  Tiglatli-pileser  gather,  as  for  an 
Eastern  durbar,  the  vanquished  and  subject 
princes.  Thither  also  did  King  Aliaz  go  “to 
meet”  the  king  of  Assyria  ;  and  thence,  as  the 
outcome  of  what  he  had  learned  from  prophecy 
and  seen  as  its  fulfilment  in  history,  did  this 
king  of  Judah  send  the  pattern  of  the  heathen 
altar  to  Jerusalem  (2  K.  16  : 10,  11).  A.  E. 

10-18.  Tlie  altar  at  Damascus  (verse 
10).  He  sent  its  pattern  to  Jerusalem,  where 
Urijali  the  high-priest  prepared  an  altar  of  the 
same  form  against  the  king’s  return  from  Da¬ 
mascus,  when,  with  a  profanity  on  which  Atlia- 
liah  even  had  not  ventured,  Aliaz  put  it  in  the 
place  of  the  brazen  altar,  and  commanded  Urijali 
to  offer  on  it  all  the  burnt  offerings  and  other 
sacrifices.  Superstition  led  him,  however,  to 
preserve  the  brazen  altar  for  oracular  uses,  and 
he  placed  it  on  the  north  of  his  great  altar. 
The  greaUbrass  sea  of  Solomon  was  dismounted 
from  its  supporting  oxen,  and  the  lavers  from 
their  bases,  which  wTere  sent  to  the  king  of  As¬ 
syria,  together  with  the  coverings  which  had 
been  built  for  the  king’s  entry  to  the  house  and 


for  the  shelter  of  the  worshippers  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  The  golden  vessels  of  the  house  of  God 
wore  cut  in  pieces  and  sent  with  the  rest,  and 
the  sanctuary  itself  was  shut  up  ;  while  idol 
altars  were  erected  in  every  corner  of  Jerusalem, 
and  high  places  in  every  city  of  Judah.  It  was 
not  for  want  of  provocation  to  Jehovah  that 
Judah  did  not  at  once  share  the  captivity  of  Is¬ 
rael  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  “  the  sure  mercies  of 
David”  another  respite  was  given,  and  anew 
era  of  godliness  throws  its  light  over  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  amid  all  the  pressure  of  invasion 
and  the  threats  of  approaching  captivity. 
P.  S. 

By  the  side  of  the  notice,  that  Ahaz  “  broke 
up  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,”  we  find  it 
stated  that  he  “  shut  up  the  doors  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah.”  This  implies  that  the  services 
within  the  Holy  Place  were  now  wdiolly  dis¬ 
continued.  Thus  the  worship  would  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  sacrificial  services  at  the  new  altar  ; 
while  the  transference  into  the  Temple  porch  of 
the  king’s  stand  and  of  the  entry  to  it  would 
not  only  bring  them  close  to  the  new  altar,  but 
also  assign  to  them  a  more  prominent  and  ele¬ 
vated  position  than  that  previously  occupied. 
After  this  wre  do  not  winder  to  read  that  Ahaz 
“made  him  altars  in  every  corner  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,”  nor  yet  that  “in  every  several  city  of 
Judah  he  made  high  places  [bamoth]  to  burn 
incense  unto  other  gods.”  What  influence  all 
this  must  have  had  on  a  people  already  given 
to  idolatry  will  readily  be  perceived.  Indeed, 
Holy  Scripture  only  gives  us  a  general  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  baneful  changes  made  in  the  public 
religious  institutions  of  the  country.  To  close 
the  doors  of  the  Holy  and  Most  Holy  Places 
was  to  abolish  what  set  forth  Israel’s  fellowship 
with  their  Lord,  His  gracious  acceptance  of 
them,  and  His  communication  of  pardon,  light, 
and  life.  The  temple  of  Ahaz  was  no  longer 
that  of  Jehovah,  and  the  attempt  to  attach  the 
old  services  to  the  new  altar  would  only  aggra¬ 
vate  the  sin,  while  it  exhibited  the  folly  of  the 
king.  Even  more  strange  seems  the  mixture 
of  heathen  rites  which  it  was  sought  to  intro¬ 
duce  by  the  side  of  the  perverted  Temple  rit¬ 
ual.  It  consisted  of  the  worship  of  the  Syrian 
deities,  of  Baalim,  of  Aslitoreth,  of  the  host  of 
heaven,  and  of  Molecli — in  short,  it  combined 
Syrian,  Phoenician,  and  Assyrian  idolatry.  Yet 
in  all  this  Ahaz  found  a  servile  instrument  in 
the  high-priest  Urijali  (2  Iv.  16  :  11-16).  As¬ 
suredly  the  prophet’s  description  of  Israel’s 
“watchmen”  as  “ignorant,”  “dumb  dogs 
.  .  .  loving  to  slumber,”  “  greedy  dogs,” 
“  insatiable  shepherds,”  only  bent  on  gain  and 
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steeped  in  vice,  was  true  to  tlie  letter  (Isa. 
56  : 10-12).  And  with  this  corresponds  the  same 
prophet’s  account  of  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  people  (Isa.  2  :  6-9  ;  5  :  7-23). 
In  view  of  this,  King  Ahaz  can  only  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  outcome  of  his  time  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  people.  Accordingly  the  judg¬ 
ments  announced  in  these  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
read  only  as  the  logical  sequence  of  the  state  of 
matters.  The  account  of  these  j  udgments  comes 
to  us  equally  from  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  which  here  supplement  one  an¬ 
other,  and  especially  from  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  which  in  chapter  7  give  the  most  vivid 
description  of  the  condition  of  things.  A.  E. 

19.  Reason  of  the  calamities  brought  upon  Ju¬ 
dah.  The  record  is  ever  the  same.  It  is  the 
Lord  that  brings  Judah  low.  It  is  the  sin  of 
Ahaz,  the  king,  that  brings  upon  the  nation 
the  judgment  of  Jehovah.  The  one  great  truth 
standing  out  upon  every  page  of  this  inspired 
history,  is  this,  that  the  nation  is  dealt  with 
according  to  its  treatment  of  Him.  Neglect  of 
His  worship  and  commandments  is  invariably 
attended  with  sore  calamities  upon  the  king 
and  people. 

20,  2  ft .  The  result  of  the  appeal  of  Ahaz  to 
the  king  of  Assyria.  Beside  the  offer  to  make 
his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  king  of  Assyria, 
Ahaz  sent  that  monarch  large  amounts  from 
the  stores  of  the  Temple  and  the  national  treas¬ 
ury.  Tiglath-pileser  came  with  a  large  army, 
conquered  Syria  (one  of  the  foes  of  Judah), 
overcame  Pekali,  the  king  of  Israel,  and  depop¬ 
ulated  the  eastern  tribes  of  Israel.  He  also 
conquered  the  Philistines  and  took  their  capital. 
Although  Ahaz  was  thus  relieved  from  the  op¬ 
pression  of  these  hostile  kingdoms,  the  record 
declares  that  the  king  of  Assyria  neither 
strengthened  nor  helped  him,  but  made  his 
condition  the  more  trying.  “  His  interposition 
did  not  replace  Ahaz  in  an  independent  or  safe 
position  ;  it  merely  substituted  an  actual  for  a 
threatened  subjection.  It  straitened  Ahaz’s  re¬ 
sources  by  depriving  him  of  all  his  accumu¬ 
lated  treasure,  and  left  him  subject  to  a  heavy 
annual  impost.  ”  Thus  by  his  rejection  of  God, 
and  his  defiant  impiety,  the  great  dominion  in¬ 
herited  by  Ahaz  from  Uzziali  and  Jotham  was 
broken  up,  large  numbers  of  the  people  of  Ju¬ 
dah  were  enslaved,  the  treasures  of  the  Temple 
and  the  capital  were  wasted,  and  Ahaz  himself 
made  a  subject  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  B. 

23.  They  were  the  ruin  of  him  and 
of  all  Israel.  He  was  not  content  with  the 
paganism  which  he  found  already  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  imported  new  shapes  of  idol  wor¬ 


ship.  For  when  “  King  Ahaz  went  to  Damas¬ 
cus  to  meet  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
and  saw  an  altar  that  was  at  Damascus,  King 
Ahaz  sent  to  Urijah,  the  priest,  the  fashion  of 
the  altar  and  the  pattern  of  it,  according  to  all 
the  workmanship  thereof.”  .  .  .  Thus  “he 
sacrificed  unto  the  gods  of  Damascus  which 
smote  him.”  “  They  were  the  ruin  of  him,” 
says  the  historian,  “  and  of  all  Israel .”  Mean¬ 
while,  the  true  God  and  His  Temple  and  wor¬ 
ship  he  treated  with  scorn.  Hallam. 

26,  27.  The  burial  of  Ahaz.  Though  his 
remains  were  brought  into  the  city,  they  were 
not  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  This 
was  an  expression  of  judgment  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  dead  king.  His  great  and  manifold 
iniquities  prevented  his  interment  in  the  royal 

burial-place.  B. - His  subjects  complain  that 

he  died  so  late  ;  and,  as  repenting  that  he  ever 
was,  deny  him  a  room  in  the  sepulchres  of 
kings  ;  as  if  they  said,  “  The  common  earth  of 
Jerusalem  is  too  good  for  him  that  degenerated 
from  his  progenitors,  marred  his  kingdom,  de¬ 
praved  his  people,  forsook  his  God.”  Bp.  II. 


In  the  foolish  persistence  of  Ahaz  in  extreme 
impiety,  we  learn  that  true  relief  from  trouble 
or  distress  is  found  nowhere  but  in  God  ;  and 
only  from  disobedience  to  God  come  trouble 
and  suffering  that  can  find  no  alleviation.  And 
we  have  in  this  king  an  illustration  and  em¬ 
phatic  confirmation  of  the  utterance  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.  B. 

- This  the  legitimate  ending  of  a  long  career 

of  alternate  chastisement  and  sin  without  re¬ 
pentance.  A  Cornish  proverb  says,  “  He  that 
will  not  be  ruled  by  the  rudder  must  be  ruled  by 
the  rock.”  This  is  the  rock  on  which  haughty 
and  defiant  guilt  is  wrecked.  It  is  simply  left 
to  itself,  to  become  what  it  has  chosen  to  be — 
such  a  demon  of  iniquity  as  to  be  abhorred  of 
God  and  man.  God  save  us  from  ourselves  ! 
We  carry  within  us  the  elements  of  hell  if  we 
but  choose  to  make  them  such.  Ahaz,  Judas, 
Nero,  Borgia,  Alva — all  were  once  prattling  in¬ 
fants  in  happy  mothers’  arms.  The  first  babe 
of  our  race — a  marvel  of  joy  to  the  first  mother 
— was  the  first  murderer.  Who  shall  dare  to 
encounter  the  possibilities  of  human  guilt  with¬ 
out  the  grace  of  God  ? 

King  Ahaz  is  one  of  the  stupendous  monu¬ 
ments  of  guilt  in  Israelitish  history.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  men  in  any  history  of  whom  not  one 
good  thing  is  recorded.  His  career  was  one 
uniform  and  unmitigated  stream  of  iniquity 
from  beginning  to  end.  Not  one  virtue  or 
virtuous  act  is  thought  worthy  of  mention  in 
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his  whole  life.  So  black  and  disgraceful  was 
liis  reign,  that  when  he  died,  the  indignant  and 
revolted  conscience  of  the  nation  refused  him 
burial  in  the  royal  sepulchre.  His  career  illus¬ 
trates  that  law  of  character  by  which  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  a  man  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
holy  influence  which  he  has  conquered.  We  find  a 
reason  for  his  extreme  depravity  in  the  extreme 
facilities  which  he  had  for  being  a  saint.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  godly  father.  His  youth  was 
passed  under  the  restraints  of  holy  example. 
He  was  one  in  a  royal  line  which  had  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  examples  of  illustrious  piety. 
He  knew  that  he  alone,  of  all  the  monarchs  of 
the  world,  held  his  crown  and  kingdom  by  Di¬ 
vine  right  as  king  of  God’s  chosen  people.  He 
knew  that  a  splendid  history  lay  behind  him, 
and  that  a  more  splendid  future  was  before 
him.  In  the  line  of  regal  descent,  in  which  he 
was  a  connecting  link,  One  was  to  appear  in 
whom  all  the  nations  of  the  world  were  to  be 
blessed.  That  ancient  promise  of  God  to  Abra¬ 
ham  spanned  like  a  rainbow  the  royal  family 
of  Judah.  Mysterious  as  its  meaning  was,  it 
must  have  been  a  power  of  moral  restraint  and 
moral  stimulus  to  a  man  called  of  God  to  sit  on 
the  throne  of  Judah.  Such  a  combination  of 
holy  influence  this  Judean  king  broke  through  ; 
and  therefore  he  became  the  man  he  was. 

The  career  of  this  apostate  prince  illustrates 
also  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  chastising  wicked 
men  for  their  good.  “  The  Lord  brought  Judah 
low  because  of  Ahaz.”  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  reign,  he  experienced  the  truth 
that  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.  In  war  he 
was  whipped  all  around.  In  alliances  he  was 
cheated  and  checkmated.  His  people  were 
made  captives  by  thousands.  Nothing  went 
well  with  him.  His  public  life  was  one  long 
career  of  defying  God,  yet  of  God’s  persistent 
efforts  to  save  him  by  chastising  him.  This  is 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  experience 
of  wicked  men.  Such  men  often  think  it  a 
great  mystery  that  they  suffer  so  much.  They 
do  not  understand  why  it  is  that  misfortune 
pursues  them  so.  “  Just  my  luck,”  says  one, 
when  ill-success  attends  his  business.  Yet  often 
the  secret  reason  is  that  God  is  trying  to  save  the 
man.  He  is  contending  with  God  in  one  way, 
and  God  is  contending  with  him  in  another. 
There  is  no  luck  about  it.  It  is  God’s  faithful¬ 
ness  to  the  soul.  The  sufferings  of  this  world 
are  not  in  the  strict  sense  retributive.  They  are 
disciplinary.  The  world  of  retribution  lies  far¬ 
ther  on.  In  lore  God  holds  the  rod  over  many 
a  bad  man.  He  strikes  him  here,  and  He 
strikes  him  there.  God’s  flail  threshes  him  like 


wheat.  He  surrounds  him  with  trouble.  He 
heaps  up  misfortunes.  This  is  His  way  of 
striving  to  save  men  from  eternal  death.  Some¬ 
times  He  pursues  it  to  the  very  last,  till  the 
grave  closes  over  the  incorrigible  sinner,  and 
he  passes  on  to  a  world  where  the  retributive 
decisions  of  eternity  displace  the  benign  disci¬ 
pline  of  time. 

The  life  of  this  depraved  prince  illustrates 
further  the  extreme  which  sin  reaches  when  men 
fight  successfully  against  God's  chastisements. 
“  In  the  time  of  his  distress  did  he  trespass  yet 
more  against  the  Lord.”  This  is  the  fearful 
phenomenon  sometimes  witnessed  in  the  de¬ 
velopments  of  sin  in  this  world.  Some  men 
are  not  subdued  by  suffering.  They  refuse  to 
bow  to  chastisement.  The  more  they  suffer, 
the  more  they  sin.  Trouble  angers  them  against 
God. 

The  reign  of  this  wicked  monarch  illustrates 
the  disappointments  which  wicked  men  experience 
in  their  hopes  of  happiness  in  sin.  The  historian 
relates  of  him  :  “  He  said,  Because  the  gods  of 
the  kings  of  Syria  help  them,  therefore  will  I 
sacrifice  to  them,  that  they  may  help  me.  But 
they  were  the  ruin  of  him.”  True  to  the  life, 
every  word  of  it  !  In  no  more  truthful  figure 
can  we  express  the  experience  of  many  young 
men  who  enter  on  a  career  of  worldliness. 
They  see  other  men  living  for  this  world  alone, 
as  it  seems  to  a  looker-on,  on  the  top  of  the 
wave  of  human  felicity.  A  rich  man  seems  to 
them  a  supremely  happy  man.  A  successful 
statesman  appears  to  have  all  that  an  aspiring 
man  can  ask  for.  A  man  wdio  has  gained  the 
summit  of  social  rank  and  splendor  becomes, 
to  many  who  are  below  him,  the  model  of 
earthly  bliss.  Any  man  at  the  top  of  the  lad¬ 
der  seems  very  high  up  to  a  man  at  the  bottom. 
So  a  young  man  is  apt  to  look  on  the  world  to 
which  he  proposes  to  devote  his  being.  “  The 
world  makes  these  men  happy,  ”  he  says  ;  “  and 
I  will  try  it,  that  it  may  make  me  happy  too.” 
This  is  the  secret  experience,  probably,  of  all 
who  give  themselves  deliberately  to  a  life  of 
irreligion.  They  are  allured  by  the  glamour  of 
irreligious  prosperity.  But  when  they  try  the 
experiment  for  themselves,  ‘‘it  is  the  ruin  of 
them.”  The  fruit  turns  to  ashes.  No  such 
young  man  ever  finds  the  world  to  be  what  it 
looked  to  be  when  he  surveyed  it  from  afar. 
It  is  a  beautiful  mirage.  The  testimony  of  ex¬ 
perience  is  proverbial,  that  the  richest  men  are 
not  the  happiest  men.  The  most  successful 
ambitious  men  are  not  the  happiest  men.  The 
seekers  of  pleasure  who  find  the  most  are  not 
the  happiest  men.  One  word  expresses  the  is- 
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sue  of  all  such  experiments — disappointment. 
This  world  is  full  of  soured  and  disappointed 
men.  The  more  irreligious  men  are,  the  more 
profoundly  they  experience  this  inward  con¬ 
sciousness  of  failure  in  their  life’s  plans.  They 
have  “  hewed  out  to  themselves  broken  cisterns 
that  can  hold  no  water.” 

In  one  of  Hawthorne’s  thrillingly  fearful  fic¬ 
tions,  he  represents  a  wretched  man  going  about 
with  a  serpent  in  his  bosom.  Every  now  and 
then  he  clutches  at  his  breast  with  his  fingers, 
crying,  "  It  gnaws  me  ;  it  gnaws  me  1”  As 
he  walks  the  streets  among  his  kind,  he  thinks 
he  finds  that  every  man  he  meets  is  cursed  with 


the  same  snaky  guest  in  his  bosom.  Each 
man  at  intervals  seems  to  thrust  his  hand  up 
to  throttle  the  reptile.  All  alike  are  doomed  to 
the  hideous  companionship.  “  It  gnaws  me  ; 
it  gnaws  me  !”  is  the  universal  confession. 
The  whole  world  seems  to  his  crazed  fancy  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  vipers,  each  man  warming 
and  cherishing  his  own.  Such  a  world  is  any 
world  of  beings  given  over  to  seeking  happi¬ 
ness  in  itself.  Such  is  this  world,  except  as  its 
fearful  consciousness  is  relieved  by  the  grace 
of  God.  Such  is  self  in  any  man  or  woman, 
when  turned  away  from  God  and  turned  in¬ 
ward.  Phelps. 


Section  39. 

REIGN  OF  HEZEKIAH,  TWENTY-NINE  YEARS  {Begun). 

Froan  3ct  of  Hoslica,  of  Israel. 

Hezekiaii’s  Religious  Reformation. 
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2  Chronicles,  Chaps.  29,  30  and  31. 

i}9  : 1  Hezekiah  began  to  reign  when  he 
was  five  and  twenty  years  old  ;  and  he 
reigned  nine  and  twenty  years  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  :  and  his  mother’s  name  was  Abijah  the 
daughter  of  Zechariah.  And  he  did  that 
which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 
according  to  all  that  David  his  father  had 
done.  He  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  in 
the  first  month,  opened  the  doors  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  repaired  them. 
And  he  brought  in  the  priests  and  the  Le- 
vites,  and  gathered  them  together  into  the 
broad  place  on  the  east,  and  said  unto  them, 
Hear  me,  ye  Levites  ;  now  sanctify  your¬ 
selves,  and  sanctify  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  your  fathers,  and  carry  forth  the 
filthiness  out  of  the  holy  place.  For  our 
fathers  have  trespassed,  and  done  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  our  God, 
and  have  forsaken  him,  and  have  turned 
away  their  faces  from  the  habitation  of  the 
Lord,  and  turned  their  backs.  Also  they 
have  shut  up  the  doors  of  the  porch,  and 
put  out  the  lamps,  and  have  not  burned  in¬ 
cense  nor  offered  burnt  offerings  in  the  holy 
place  unto  the  God  of  Israel.  Wherefore 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  upon  J udah  and 
Jerusalem,  and  he  hath  delivered  them  to 
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8 


2  Kings  18  : 1-8. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  third  year  of 
Hosliea  son  of  Elah  king  of  Israel,  that  Heze¬ 
kiah  the  son  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah  be¬ 
gan  to  reign.  Twenty  and  five  years  old 
was  he  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he 
reigned  twenty  and  nine  years  in  Jerusalem  : 
and  his  mother’s  name  was  Abi  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Zechariah.  And  he  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  according 
to  all  that  David  his  father  had  done.  He 
removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the  pil¬ 
lars,  and  cut  down  the  Asherah  :  and  he 
brake  in  pieces  the  brasen  serpent  that  Moses 
had  made  ;  for  unto  those  days  the  children 
of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it ;  and  he  called 
it  Nehushtan.  He  trusted  in  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  Israel ;  so  that  after  him  was  none 
like  him  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor 
among  them  that  were  before  him.  For  he 
clave  to  the  Lord,  he  departed  not  from 
following  him,  but  kept  his  commandments, 
which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And 
the  Lord  was  with  him  ;  whithersoever  he 
went  forth  he  prospered  :  and  he  rebelled 
against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  served  him 
not.  He  smote  the  Philistines  unto  Gaza 
and  the  borders  thereof,  from  the  tower  of 
the  watchmen  to  the  fenced  city. 


be  tossed  to  and  fro,  to  be  an  astonishment, 

9  and  an  hissing,  as  ye  see  with  your  eyes.  For,  lo,  our  fathers  have  fallen  by  the  sword,  and 

10  our  sons  and  our  daughters  and  our  wives  are  in  captivity  for  this.  Now  it  is  in  mine  heart 
to  make  a  covenant  with  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  that  his  fierce  anger  may  turn  away 

11  from  us.  My  sons,  be  not  now  negligent :  for  the  Lord  hath  chosen  you  to  stand  before 
him,  to  minister  unto  him,  and  that  ye  should  be  his  ministers,  and  burn  incense. 

12  Then  the  Levites  arose,  Mahath  the  son  of  Amasai,  and  Joel  the  son  of  Azariah,  of  the 
sons  of  the  Kohathites  ;  and  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,  and  Azariah  the 
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son  of  Jehallelel :  and  of  the  Gershonites,  Joahthe  son  of  Zimmah,  and  Eden  the  son  of  Joah  : 

13  and  of  the  sons  of  Elizaphan,  Shimri  and  Jeuel :  and  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  Zechariah  and 

14  Mattaniah  :  and  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  Jchuel  and  Sliimei :  and  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun, 

15  Shemaiah  and  Uzziel.  And  they  gathered  their  brethren,  and  sanctified  themselves,  and 
went  in,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  king  by  the  words  of  the  Lord,  to  cleanse 

16  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  the  priests  went  in  unto  the  inner  part  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
to  cleanse  it,  and  brought  out  all  the  uncleanliness  that  they  found  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
into  the  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Levites  took  it,  to  carry  it  out  abroad  to 

17  the  brook  Kidron.  Now  they  began  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  to  sanctify,  and  on 
the  eighth  day  of  the  month  came  they  to  the  porch  of  the  Lord  ;  and  they  sanctified  the 
house  of  the  Lord  in  eight  days  :  and  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  first  month  they  made  an 

18  end.  Then  they  went  in  to  Hezekiali  the  king  within  the  palace,  and  said,  We  have  cleansed 
all  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  with  all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  the 

19  table  of  shewbread,  with  all  the  vessels  thereof.  Moreover  all  the  vessels,  which  king  Ahaz 
in  his  reign  did  cast  away  when  he  trespassed,  have  we  prepared  and  sanctified  ;  and,  behold, 
they  are  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 

20  Then  Hezekiali  the  king  arose  early,  and  gathered  the  princes  of  the  city,  and  went  up 

21  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  they  brought  seven  bullocks,  and  seven  rams,  and  seven 
lambs,  and  seven  he-goats,  for  a  sin  offering  for  the  kingdom  and  for  the  sanctuary  and  for 
Judah.  And  he  commanded  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron  to  offer  them  on  the  altar  of  the 

22  Lord.  So  they  killed  the  bullocks,  and  the  priests  received  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  it  on 
the  altar  :  and  they  killed  the  rams,  and  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  altar  :  they  killed  also 

23  the  lambs,  and  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  altar.  And  they  brought  near  the  he-goats 
for  the  sin  offering  before  the  king  and  the  congregation  ;  and  they  laid  their  hands  upon 

24  them  :  and  the  priests  killed  them,  and  they  made  a  sin  offering  with  their  blood  upon  the 
altar,  to  make  atonement  for  all  Israel  :  for  the  king  commanded  that  the  burnt  offering  and 

25  the  sin  offering  should  be  made  for  all  Israel.  And  he  set  the  Levites  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
with  cymbals,  with  psalteries,  and  with  harps,  according  to  the  commandment  of  David, 
and  of  Gad  the  king’s  seer,  and  Nathan  the  prophet :  for  the  commandment  was  of  the  Lord 

26  by  his  prophets.  And  the  Levites  stood  with  the  instruments  of  David,  and  the  priests  with 

27  the  trumpets.  And  Hezekiah  commanded  to  offer  the  burnt  offering  upon  the  altar.  And 
when  the  burnt  offering  began,  the  song  of  the  Lord  began  also,  and  the  trumpets,  together 

28  with  the  instruments  of  David  king  of  Israel.  And  all  the  congregation  worshipped,  and 
the  singers  sang,  and  the  trumpeters  sounded  ;  all  this  continued  until  the  burnt  offering  was 

29  finished.  And  when  they  had  made  an  end  of  offering,  the  king  and  all  that  were  present 

30  with  him  bowed  themselves  and  worshipped.  Moreover  Hezekiali  the  king  and  the  princes 
commanded  the  Levites  to  sing  praises  unto  the  Lord  with  the  words  of  David,  and  of  Asaph 
the  seer.  And  they  sang  praises  with  gladness,  and  they  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped. 

31  Then  Hezekiah  answered  and  said,  Now  ye  have  consecrated  yourselves  unto  the  Lord, 
come  near  and  bring  sacrifices  and  thank  offerings  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  the 
congregation  brought  in  sacrifices  and  thank  offerings  ;  and  as  many  as  were  of  a  willing 

32  heart  brought  burnt  offerings.  And  the  number  of  the  burnt  offerings,  which  the  congrega¬ 
tion  brought,  was  threescore  and  ten  bullocks,  an  hundred  rams,  and  two  hundred  lambs  : 

33  all  these  were  for  a  burnt  offering  to  the  Lord.  And  the  consecrated  things  were  six  hun- 

34  dred  oxen  and  three  thousand  sheep.  But  the  priests  were  too  few,  so  that  they  could  not 
flay  all  the  burnt  offerings  :  wherefore  their  brethren  the  Levites  did  help  them,  till  the  work 
was  ended,  and  until  the  priests  had  sanctified  themselves  :  for  the  Levites  were  more  up- 

35  right  in  heart  to  sanctify  themselves  than  the  priests.  And  also  the  burnt  offerings  were 
in  abundance,  with  the  fat  of  the  peace  offerings,  and  with  the  drink  offerings  for  every  burnt 

36  offering.  So  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  set  in  order.  And  Hezekiah  rejoiced, 
and  all  the  people,  because  of  that  which  God  had  prepared  for  the  people  :  for  the  thing  was 
done  suddenly. 

30  : 1  And  Hezekiah  sent  to  all  Israel  and  Judah,  and  wrote  letters  also  to  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  that  they  should  come  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  passover 

2  unto  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel.  For  the  king  had  taken  counsel,  and  his  princes,  and  all 

3  the  congregation  in  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  passover  in  the  second  month.  For  they  could 
not  keep  it  at  that  time,  because  the  priests  had  not  sanctified  themselves  in  sufficient  num- 

4  her,  neither  had  the  people  gathered  themselves  together  to  Jerusalem.  And  the  thing  was 

5  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  king  and  of  all  the  congregation.  So  they  established  a  decree  to 
make  proclamation  throughout  all  Israel,  from  Beer-shebaeven  to  Dan,  that  they  should  come 
to  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  at  Jerusalem  :  for  they  had  not  kept 

6  it  in  great  numbers  in  such  sort  as  it  is  written.  So  the  posts  went  with  the  letters  from  the 
king  and  Iris  princes  throughout  all  Israel  and  Judah,  and  according  to  the  commandment  of 
the  king,  saying,  Ye  children  of  Israel,  turn  again  unto  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Israel,  that  he  may  return  to  the  remnant  that  are  escaped  of  you  out  of  the  hand 

7  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  And  be  not  ye  like  your  fathers,  and  like  your  brethren,  which 
trespassed  against  the  Lord,  the  God  of  their  fathers,  so  that  he  gave  them  up  to  desolation, 

8  as  ye  see.  Now  be  ye  pot  stiffnecked,  as  your  fathers  were  ;  but  yield  yourselves  unto  the 
Lord,  and  enter  into  his  sanctuary,  which  he  hath  sanctified  for  ever,  and  serve  the  Lord 

9  your  God,  that  his  fierce  anger  may  turn  away  from  you.  For  if  ye  turn  again  unto  the 
Lord,  your  brethren  and  your  children  shall  find  compassion  before  them  that  led  them  cap¬ 
tive,  and  shall  come  again  into  this  land  :  for  the  Lord  your  God  is  gracious  and  merciful, 
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10  and  will  not  turn  away  liis  face  from  you,  if  ye  return  unto  him.  So  the  posts  passed  from 
city  to  city  through  the  country  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  even  unto  Zebulun  :  but  they 

11  laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  mocked  them.  Nevertheless  divers  of  Asher  and  Manasseh  and 

12  of  Zebulun  humbled  themselves,  and  came  to  Jerusalem.  Also  in  Judah  was  the  hand  of 
God  to  give  them  one  heart,  to  do  the  commandment  of  the  king  and  of  the  princes  by  the 

13  word  of  the  Lord..  And  there  assembled  at  Jerusalem  much  people  to  keep  the  feast  of 

14  unleavened  biead  in  the  second  month,  a  very  great  congregation.  And  they  arose  and 
took  away  the  altars  that  were  in  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  altars  for  incense  took  they  away 

15  and  cast  them  into  the  brook  Ividron.  Then  they  killed  the  passover  on  the  fourteenth  day 
ot  the  second  month:  and  the  priests  and  the  Levites  were  ashamed,  and  sanctified  them- 

16  selves,  and  brought  burnt  offerings  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  they  stood  in  their 
place  after  their  order,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses  the  man  of  God  :  the  priests  sprinkled 

17  the  blood,  which  they  received  of  the  hand  of  the  Levites.  For  there  were  many  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  that  had  not  sanctified  themselves  :  therefore  the  Levites  had  the  charge  of  killing 

18  the  passovers  for  every  one  that  was  not  clean,  to  sanctify  them  unto  the  Lord.  For  a 
multitide  of  the  people,  even  many  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  Issachar  and  Zebulun,  had 
not  cleansed  themselves,  yet  did  they  eat  the  passover  otherwise  than  it  is  written.  For 
Hezekiah  had  prayed  for  them,  saying,  The  good  Lord  pardon  everyone  that  setteth  his 

19  heart  to  seek  God,  the  Lord,  the  God  of  his  fathers,  though  he  be  not  cleansed  according  to 

20  the  purification  of  the  sanctuary.  And  the  Lord  hearkened  to  Hezekiah,  and  healed  the 

21  people.  And  the  children  of  Israel  that  were  present  at  Jerusalem  kept  the  feast  of  unleav¬ 
ened  bread  seven  days. with  great  gladness  :  and  the  Levites  and  the  priests  praised  the  Lord 

22  day  by  day,  singing  with  loud  instruments  unto  the  Lord.  And  Hezekiah  spake  comfort¬ 
ably  unto  all  the  Levites  that  were  well  skilled  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  So  they  did  eat 
throughout  the  feast  for  the  seven  days,  offering  sacrifices  of  peace  offerings,  and  making 

23  confession  to  the  Lord,  the  God  of  their  fathers.  And  the  whole  congregation  took  counsel 

24  to  keep  other  seven  days  :  and  they  kept  other  seven  days  with  gladness.  For  Hezekiah 
king  of  Judah  did  give  to  the  congregation  for  offerings  a  thousand  bullocks  and  seven 
thousand  sheep  ;  and  the  princes  gave  to  the  congregation  a  thousand  bullocks  and  ten 

25  thousand  sheep  :  and  a  great  number  of  priests  sanctified  themselves.  And  all  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  Judah,  with  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  and  all  the  congregation  that  came  out  of 
Israel,  and  the  strangers  that  came  out  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  that  dwelt  in  Judah,  re- 

26  joiced.  So  there  was  great  joy  in  Jerusalem  :  for  since  the  time  of  Solomon  the  son  of  David 

27  king  of  Israel  there  was  not  the  like  in  Jerusalem.  Then  the  priests  the  Levites  arose  and 
blessed  the  people  :  and  their  voice  was  heard,  and  their  prayer  came  up  to  his  holy  habita¬ 
tion,  even  uuto  heaven. 

: 1  Now  when  all  this  was  finished,  all  Israel  that  were  present  went  out  to  the  cities 
of  Judah,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  pillars,  and  hewed  down  the  Asherim,  and  brake  down  the 
high  places  and  the  altars  out  of  all  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  Ephraim  also  and  Manesseh, 
until  they  had  destroyed  them  all.  Then  all  the  children  of  Israel  returned,  every  man  to  his 

2  possession,  into  their  own  cities.  And  Hezekiah  appointed  the  courses  of  the  priests  and 
the  Levites  after  their  courses,  every  man  according  to  his  service,  both  the  priests  and  the 
Levites,  for  burnt  offerings  and  for  peace  offerings,  to  minister,  and  to  give  thanks,  and  to 

3  praise  in  the  gates  of  the  camp  of  the  Lord.  He  aj)pointed  also  the  king’s  portion  of  his 
substance  for  the  burnt  offerings,  to  wit ,  for  the  morning  and  evening  burnt  offerings,  and 
the  burnt  offerings  for  the  sabbaths,  and  for  the  new  moons,  and  for  the  set  feasts,  as  it  is 

4  written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  Moreover  he  commanded  the  people  that  dwelt  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  to  give  the  portion  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  that  they  might  give  themselves  to  the 

5  law  of  the  Lord.  And  as  soon  as  the  commandment  came  abroad,  the  children  of  Israel  gave 
in  abundance  the  firstfruits  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  honey,  and  of  all  the  increase  of  the 

6  field  ;  and  the  tithe  of  all  things  brought  they  in  abundantly.  And  the  children  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  that  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  they  also  brought  in  the  tithe  of  oxen  and 
sheep,  and  the  tithe  of  dedicated  things  which  were  consecrated  unto  the  Lord  their  God, 

7  and  laid  them  by  heaps.  In  the  third  month  they  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  heaps, 

8  and  finished  them  in  the  seventh  month.  And  when  Hezekiah  and  the  princes  came  and 

9  saw  the  heaps,  they  blessed  the  Lord,  and  his  people  Israel.  Then  Hezekiah  questioned 

10  with  the  priests  and  the  Levites  concerning  the  heaps.  And  Azariah  the  chief  priest,  of  the 
house  of  Zadok,  answered  him  and  said,  Since  the  people  began  to  bring  the  oblations  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  we  have  eaten  and  had  enough,  and  have  left  plenty  :  for  the  Lord 

11  hath  blessed  his  people  ;  and  that  which  is  left  is  this  great  store.  Then  Hezekiah  com- 

12  manded  to  prepare  chambers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  and  they  prepared  them.  And  they 
brought  in  the  oblations  and  the  tithes  and  the  dedicated  things  faithfully  :  and  over  them 

13  Conaniah  the  Levite  was  ruler,  and  Shimei  his  brother  was  second.  And  Jehiel,  and 
Azaziah,  and  Nahath,  and  Asahel,  and  Jerimoth,  and  Jozabad,  and  Eliel,  and  Ismacliiah, 
and  Mahath,  and  Benaiah,  were  overseers  under  the  hand  of  Conaniah  and  Shimei  his 
brother,  by  the  appointment  of  Hezekiah  the  king,  and  Azariah  the  ruler  of  the  house  of  God. 

14  And  Kore  the  son  of  Imnah  the  Levite,  the  porter  at  the  east  gate ,  wms  over  the  freewill 

15  offerings  of  God,  to  distribute  the  oblations  of  the  Lord,  and  the  most  holy  things..  And 
under  him  were  Eden,  and  Miniamin,  and  Jesliua,  and  Shemaiah,  Amariah,  and  Shecaniah,  in 
the  cities  of  the  priests,  in  their  set  office,  to  give  to  their  brethren  by  courses,  as  well  to  the 

16  great  as  to  the  small :  beside  them  that  were  reckoned  by  genealogy  of  males,  from  three 
years  old  and  upward,  even  every  one  that  entered  into  tiie  house  of  the  Lord,  as  the  duty 
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17  of  every  day  required,  for  their  service  in  their  charges  according  to  their  courses  ;  and  them 
that  were  reckoned  by  genealogy  of  the  priests  by  their  fathers’  houses,  and  the  Levites 

18  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  in  their  charges  by  their  courses  ;  and  them  that  were 
reckoned  by  genealogy  of  all  their  little  ones,  their  wives,  and  their  sons,  and  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  through  all  the  congregation  :  for  in  their  set  office  they  sanctified  themselves  in  holi- 

19  ness  :  also  for  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priests,  which  were  in  the  fields  of  the  suburbs  of  their 
cities,  in  every  several  city,  there  were  men  that  were  expressed  by  name,  to  give  portions  to 
all  the  males  among  the  priests,  and  to  all  that  were  reckoned  by  genealogy  among  the  Levites. 

20  And  thus  did  Hezekiali  throughout  all  Judah  ;  and  he  wrought  that  which  was  good  and  right 

21  and  faithful  before  the  Lord  his  God.  And  in  every  work  that  he  began  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  God,  and  in  the  law,  and  in  the  commandments,  to  seek  his  God,  he  did  it  with  all 
his  heart,  and  prospered. 


Events  of  Hezekiah’s  Reign. 

{For  Dates ,  see  Section  3,  page  51.) 

Hezekiah’s  Accession  Tear.  The  first  of  his 
twenty-nine  years  :  (1)  2  K.  16  :  2,  20  ;  17  : 1  ; 
18  :  1,  2,  sixteenth  of  Ahaz,  following  the  third 
of  Hoshea  ;  (2)  1  Chron.  5  :  26  ;  2  K.  15  :  29  ; 
17:3;  2  Chron.  30  :  6-9,  relations  of  Israel  to 
Assyria,  at  the  time  ;  (3)  2  K.  16  :  8,  10  ;  18  :  7, 
relations  of  Judah  to  Assyria  ;  (4)  2  Chron. 

28  :  18,  to  Pliilistia  ;  (5)  2  Chron.  28  :  19  ; 

29  : 8,  9,  condition  of  Judah  (captivity,  not 
exile). 

His  First  Year  (not  counted  as  in  2  K., 
but  beginning  the  new  year  after  his  accession 
— the  fifth  of  Hoshea).  (1)  2  K.  18  :  3-6,  etc., 
religious  policy  of  Hezekiah ;  (2)  17  : 2,  re¬ 
ligious  policy  of  Hoshea  ;  (3)  2  K.  16  : 10,  14-18  ; 
2  Chron.  28  :  21,  24  ;  29  :  3,  5,  7,  16, 19,  condition 
of  the  temple  ;  (4)  2  Chron.  29  :  3-36,  cleansing  of 
the  temple  ;  (5)  2  Chron.  30,  the  great  passover, 
the  second  month  ;  (6)  31  :  1,  breaking  down  the 
altars  of  false  worship  in  Ephraim,  Manasseh, 
etc.  ;  (7)  2  Chron.  31,  provisions  for  the  service 
at  Jerusalem  ;  31  :  7,  third  to  seventh  month. 

Hezekiah’s  Prosperity.  (1)  Rebellion  against 
Assyria,  18:7;  (2)  smiting  of  'Philistines, 
18:8;  (3)  his  riches  and  power,  2  Chron  31  :  20, 
21  ;  32  :  27-29  ;  2K.  20  : 13  ;  (4)  connected  with 
the  rebellion  of  Hezekiah,  Hoshea’s  refusal  of 
tribute,  and  sending  messengers  to  So,  2  K. 
17  :  4  ;  (5)  connected  with  this,  the  breaking  of 
the  rod  that  smote  “Pliilistia,  all  of  it,’’  Isa. 
14  :  28,  29. 

Up  to  Hezekiah’s  Fourth  Year ,  2  K.  17  :  4  ; 
the  king  of  Assyria  imprisons  Hoshea  for  refus¬ 
ing  tribute,  etc. 

Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Years  of  Hezekiah. 
2  K.  17  ;  18  :  9-12,  the  siege  and  overthrow  of 
Samaria. 

Hezekiah’ s  Illness,  2  K.  20  : 1-11  ;  Isa.  38. 
(1)  2  K.  18  :  13,  2  ;  20  :  6,  the  date  of  it  ;  (2) 
2  K.  20  : 1-7,  the  prayer  and  healing  ;  (3)  20  :  6, 
the  promise  of  deliverance  from  Assyria  ;  (4) 
2  K.  20  :  8-11,  the  shadow  on  the  dial ;  (5)  Isa. 
38  :  9-20,  Hezekiah’s  “  writing.” 


Hezekiah  and  Meroda ch-ba lada n ,  2  K.  20  : 12- 
19  ;  Isa.  39. 

Sennacherib's  Great  Invasion.  (1)  2  Chron. 
32  : 1,  2,  his  coming  ;  (2)  2  Chron.  32  :  3,  4, 
30  ;  2  K.  20  :  20,  Hezekiah’s  waterworks  ;  (3) 
2  Chron.  32  :  5-8,  his  other  arrangements  for  de¬ 
fence  ;  (4)  2  Chron.  32  :  9-15  ;  2  K.  18  : 17-35  ; 
Isa.  36  : 2-20,  Sennacherib’s  message  from 
Lachisli ;  (5)  2  K.  18  :  36-19  :  7,  resulting  acts 
of  the  officers,  the  king,  and  Isaiah,  noting  es¬ 
pecially  the  form  of  the  promise  (verse  7)  ;  (6) 

19  :  8,  9,  Tirliakali ;  (7)  2  Chron.  32  : 16,  17,  13, 
14  ;  2  K.  19  :  9-13,  Sennacherib’s  written  mes¬ 
sages  ;  (8)  2  Chron.  32  :  20,  19  ;  2  K.  19  :  14-34, 
the  prayer  over  these  messages,  and  its  answer  ; 
(9)  19  :  35-37  ;  2  Chron.  32  :  21,  Jehovah’s  ven¬ 
geance  on  Sennacherib. 

Death  of  Hezekiah,  2  Chron.  32  :  32,  33  ;  2  K. 

20  :  20,  21. 

The  biblical  literature  connected  with  this 
reign  is  not  limited  to  the  accounts  contained 
in  the  historical  books,  but  includes  also  many 
of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Nahum, 
some  Psalms,  and  the  last  chapters  of  Proverbs. 
The  known  Assyrian  literature  for  this  period 
is  even  more  voluminous  than  the  biblical  ;  and, 
at  some  points,  quite  as  full  in  its  details  of 
Palestinian  history.  In  a  very  large  number 
of  instances  the  two  literatures  mention  or 
allude  to  the  same  persons,  events,  or  customs. 
W.  J.  B. 

2  Chron.  29.  The  history  of  Hezekiah’s 
reign,  which  is  here  commenced,  and  carried 
through  four  chapters,  stands  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  Kings 
(2  K.  18-20).  While  the  writer  of  Kings  fixes 
his  eye  mainly  on  civil  affairs — on  the  two  in¬ 
vasions  of  Sennacherib  and  on  the  embassy  of 
Merodach-baladan,  which  he  relates  at  length, 
passing  lightly  and  hastily  over  Hezekiah’s  re¬ 
ligious  reformation  (chap  18  :  4-7),  the  author 
of  Chronicles  sets  himself  to  give  a  full  account 
of  this  latter,  which  he  does  in  three  chapters 
(29-31),  compressing  into  the  compass  of  one 
(chap.  32)  the  whole  that  he  has  to  say  of  the 
civil  history  of  the  reign.  Thus  chaps.  29-31 
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of  2  Cliron.  contain  matter  which  is  almost' 
wholly  new  ;  while  chap.  32  is  little  more  than 
a  brief  summary  of  what  the  writer  of  Kings 
has  related  fully  in  the  three  chapters  which  he 
has  devoted  to  this  reign.  B.  C. 

29 :  1 ,  2.  Duration  and  character  of  Ileze¬ 
kiah' s  reign.  It  began  when  he  was  five  and 
twenty  years  old,  and  continued  twenty-nine 
years.  It  would  seem  that  a  good  mother  had 
counteracted  the  evil  influence  of  a  bad  father, 
in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  Ilezekiah. 
Her  name  is  given,  and  her  parentage.  Zecha- 
riah,  her  father  or  grandfather,  may  have  been 
the  “faithful  witness’’ of  Isaiah  (13:2).  In 
his  character,  Ilezekiah  stands  with  David  and 
Josiah.  These  were  counted  the  perfect  kings, 
and  furnished  the  standard  models  by  which 
other  kings  were  estimated.  He  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah.  He  blended 
a  thorough  affection  with  a  thorough  devotion 
to  Jehovah,  and  to  the  interests  of  His  worship 
and  His  authority  over  the  people.  And  this 
fidelity  to  Jehovah  in  His  worship  and  authority 
furnishes  the  great  test  by  which  the  character 
of  the  kings,  both  of  Israel  and  Judah,  is  esti¬ 
mated.  Here  we  find  a  supreme  principle,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  judgments  of  human  character. 
Every  one  stands  or  falls  by  this  test.  Every 
one  who  rightly  worships  and  truly  obeys  God 
possesses  a  character  that  is  acceptable  in  His 
sight.  B. 

Ilezekiah,  the  thirteenth  king  of  Judah,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Aliaz  in  the  third  year  of 
Hoshea,  the  nineteenth  and  last  king  of  Israel. 
In  the  very  first  year,  perhaps,  of  his  reign,  he 
began  the  reformation  of  religion  by  reopening 
and  repairing  the  doors  of  the  Temple,  which 
had  been  closed  by  Ahaz.  His  character  is 
marked  by  the  commendation  which  has  not 
been  repeated  since  Jehosliaphat,  “  He  did  that 
which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  that  David  his  father  had  done.” 
P.  S.  * 

Of  all  the  monarclis  who  ruled  over  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Judah  after  its  separation  from  Israel, 
Ilezekiah  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  which  attaches  to  the  history  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  kingdom  culminates  in  him.  He  was  a 
statesman,  a  warrior,  a  poet,  an  antiquarian, 
an  engineer,  and  the  leader  of  a  most  important 
religious  movement.  J udea  in  his  day  seemed 
to  be  at  the  point  of  dissolution  ;  it  was  to  him 
that  she  owed  a  recovery,  which  gave  her  a 
fresh  lease  of  life,  and  enabled  her  to  outlive  her 
sister  kingdom  by  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
Ilezekiah ’s  political  position  when  he  ascended 
the  throne  was  that  of  a  tributary  to  Assyria. 


His  father’s  voluntary  compact  with  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  K.  16  :  7)  involved  his  own  subjec¬ 
tion  ;  and  nothing  could  set  him  free  from  this 
obligation,  or  restore  his  country  to  indepen¬ 
dence,  but  an  open  and  avowed  revolt.  To  this 
height  of  audacity  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
lifted  himself  at  once.  It  rather  appears  that 
he  paid  his  tribute,  as  it  became  due,  regularly, 
both  to  Shalmaneser  and  to  Sargon,  deferring 
his  open  rebellion  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib, 
Sargon’s  son  and  successor.  Meanwhile,  all 
the  energies  of  his  powerful  and  active  mind 
were  devoted  to  the  internal  condition  of  his 
country,  and  especially  to  the  removal  of  those 
impious  innovations  which  his  father,  Ahaz, 
had  introduced  into  the  arrangements  of  the 
Temple,  and  into  the  religious  ceremonial  gen¬ 
erally,  to  the  rooting  out  of  idolatry,  and  to 
the  re-establishment  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah 
in  its  pristine  purity  and  splendor.  G.  R. 

18:6.  He  clave  to  the  Liord. 
Other  good  kings  had  fallen  away  in  their  later 
years.  Hezekiah  remained  firm  to  the  last. 
The  phrase  “cleaving  to  God’’  is  frequent  in 
Deuteronomy,  rare  elsewhere. 

7.  The  L.or<l  was  with  him.  This 
had  been  said  of  no  king  since  David  (2  Sam. 

5  : 10),  not  even  of  Solomon,  of  whom  we  are 
only  told  that  the  “  wisdom  of  God  was  in  him’’ 
(1 K.  3  : 28).  The  phrase  is  very  emphatic.  B.  C. 

- Hezekiah  trusted  in  the  Lord  ;  he  clave  to 

the  Lord  ;  he  departed  not  from  following  Him  ; 
he  kept  His  commandments  as  given  to  Moses. 
Trust,  fidelity,  obedience,  and  perseverance — in 
all  these  were  his  distinctive  characteristics. 
Some  kings  had  trusted,  but  not  with  so  entire 
a  heart ;  some  had  been  obedient,  but  not  so 
fully  ;  some  had  been  faithful  for  a  time,  but 
had  failed  to  persevere.  Hezekiah  had  the  bet¬ 
ter  record.  God  puts  special  honor  on  whole¬ 
hearted  service.  We  are  to  see,  however,  that, 
exceptional  as  his  goodness  was,  Hezekiah  was 
not  perfect.  He  had  his  sins,  his  failures  too. 
The  intention  of  the  text  is  not  to  represent  him 
as  sinless,  but  only  as  pre-eminently  great  and 
good.  J.  O. 

2  Cliron.  29  :  il-5.  Ilis  first  good  work,  the 
reopening  and  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  priesthood  and  their  minis¬ 
try  in  it.  This  was  commenced  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  reign.  His  first  thought  was  of 
the  worship  of  God,  and  his  first  purpose  and 
effort  was  the  restoration  of  that  worship.  The 
closed  doors  of  the  Sacred  Porch  were  opened 
and  repaired.  The  priests  and  Levites  to  whom 
was  committed  the  care  and  the  service  of 
the  Temple  were  gathered  together  from  the 
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various  portions  of  the  land.  First,  Hezekiah 
bade  them  “  sanctify”  themselves,  and  then  to 
cleanse  the  house  of  the  Lord.  We  may  re¬ 
mind  our  readers  that  the  priests  were  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  were  among 
the  Levites,  or  descendants  of  Levi.  The 
priests  were  charged  with  the  religious  minis¬ 
tries  of  the  Temple  :  the  offering  of  sacrifices, 
and  the  burning  of  incense.  The  Levites  aided 
the  priests  in  their  preparatory  work.  They 
also  formed  the  great  choir  of  singers,  and  ful¬ 
filled  the  functions  of  gatekeepers  and  guards 
of  the  Temple.  Like  the  priests,  they  were  a 
carefully  educated  class,  and  aided  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  people.  The  sanctification  re¬ 
ferred  to  here  included  a  ceremonial  washing 
with  water,  as  well  as  a  cleansing  with  sacrifi¬ 
cial  blood.  It  was  applied  to  the  vessels,  the 
floor,  and  the  walls  of  the  building,  after  the 
accumulations  of  dust,  and  possibly  of  remain¬ 
ing  idolatrous  objects,  had  been  removed.  B. 

We  can  never  begin  good  things  too  early, 
and  when  we  come  into  new  positions,  it  is 
easier  to  take  the  right  standing  at  first  than  to 
shift  to  it  afterward.  Hezekiah  might  have 
been  excused  if  he  had  thought  that  the 
wretched  state  of  political  affairs  left  by  Aliaz 
needed  his  first  attention.  Edomites  on  the 
east,  Philistines  on  the  west  and  south,  Syrians 
and  Assyrians  on  the  north,  compassed  him 
about  like  bees,  and  worldly  prudence  would 
have  said,  “  Look  after  these  enemies  to-day, 
and  the  Temple  to-morrow.”  He  was  wiser 
than  that,  knowing  that  these  were  effects  of 
the  religious  corruption,  and  so  he  went  at  that 
first.  A.  M. 

6-9.  The  exceeding  guilt  of  their  fathers,  and 
how  God  had  punished  it.  It  was  Ahaz  and  the 
people  of  the  preceding  reign  whom  Hezekiah 
charged  with  this  impious  trespass  against  God. 
The  particulars  of  his  charge  are  instructive. 
They  had  done  evil  in  God’s  sight  by  wilfully 
forsaking  Him,  and  insultingly  turning  the  back 
upon  Him.  They  had  barred  up  the  doors  of 
His  sanctuary,  after  extinguishing  its  lights. 
And  above  all,  they  had  despised  the  sacrifice 
and  the  incense,  the  double  offering  which 
symbolized  the  atonement  for  sin,  and  the  in¬ 
tercession  for  the  sinner.  In  a  word  they  had 
closed  the  Temple  doors,  they  had  banished 
the  Temple  servitors,  they  had  deliberately 
rejected  the  divinely  appointed  means  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  J ehovah,  and  virtually  outlawed  God 
from  His  own  house  and  His  own  supreme 
right  over  them.  To  this  apostasy  from  God 
as  its  sufficient  cause,  Hezekiah  ascribed  all  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  and  the  calamities  that 


had  befallen  the  kingdom.  Invasions  of  other 
nations,  resulting  in  the  draining  of  resources, 
the  laying  waste  of  cities,  the  destruction  of 
life,  the  breaking  up  of  families,  and  the  im¬ 
mense  numbers  taken  captive — all  these  humili¬ 
ating  and  calamitous  consequences  they  had 
witnessed.  And  the  king  declares  that  these 
events  were  the  manifest  tokens  of  the  wrath  of 
God  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  In  these  He 
has  only  fulfilled  the  threatening  side  of  His 
ancient  covenant  with  His  people. 

10,  II.  Hezekiah' s  purposed  Covenant  with 
God,  and  his  charge  to  the  ministers  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  He  would  restore  prosperity  by  renewing 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  God’s  mercy 
contained  in  His  covenant.  He  declares  this 
his  purpose  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  in  order 
that  they  might  unite  with  him  in  its  execu¬ 
tion.  This  declaration  was  the  more  needful 
to  the  priests  and  the  people  because  it  involved 
an  utter  reversal  of  his  father’s  policy.  It  in¬ 
dicated  a  new  and  lofty  aim  as  characterizing 
the  reign  that  was  now  commenced.  There 
was  courage  as  well  as  faith  in  God  evinced  by 
Hezekiah  in  this  announcement  and  its  subse¬ 
quent  execution.  A  point  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tion  is  here  presented.  In  the  beginning  of 
every  great  life-change,  and  frequently  in  the 
progress  of  the  ordinary  spiritual  life,  courage 
as  well  as  faith  is  essential  in  the  taking  and 
the  keeping  of  a  stand  for  God  and  truth.  The 
king’s  address  indicates  his  kingly  spirit. 
Though  but  a  young  man  he  addresses  these 
older  and  more  experienced  men  as  children. 
He  charges  them  in  a  tone  of  authority  and 
tenderness  to  make  faithful  efforts  to  fulfil  the 
ministry  now  assigned  them.  And  he  reminds 
them  of  their  own  special  appointment  of  God 
to  stand  in  His  presence,  and  to  serve  Him  by 
the  offering  of  sacrifice,  incense  and  praise. 
Let  them  unite  with  him  in  the  great  prepara¬ 
tory  work  by  which  Jehovah  should  be  brought 
back  to  His  Temple  and  prosperity  restored  to 
His  people.  ...  A  practical  suggestion. 
Since  all  believers  are  priests  under  the  Christian 
system,  all  are  needed  in  the  ministry  of  truth 
among  men,  in  order  to  the  bringing  of  God’s 
presence  and  His  blessing  upon  men.  B. 

Hezekiah  was  in  earnest,  and  his  resolve  was 
none  the  less  right  because  it  was  moved  by  a 
desire  to  turn  away  the  fierce  anger  of  the 
Lord.  Dread  of  sin’s  consequences  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  escape  these  is  no  unworthy  motive, 
however  some  superfine  moralists  nowadays 
may  call  it  so.  It  is  becoming  unfashionable 
to  preach  “  the  terror  of  the  Lord.”  The  more 
is  the  pity,  and  the  less  is  the  likelihood  of  per- 
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suading  men.  But,  however  excited,  the  firm 
determination  (which  does  not  wait  for  others 
to  concur)  that  “  as  for  me,  I  will  serve  the 
Lord,”  is  the  grand  thing  for  us  all  to  imitate. 

A.  M. 

17.  The  work  of  purification  began  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month,  immediately  after  Ileze- 
kiah  called  the  priests  and  Levites  together  and 
addressed  them  (verses  3-11).  It  commenced 
with  the  repair  of  the  doors  (verse  3),  with  the 
self-purification  of  the  collected  priests  and 
Levites  (verse  15),  and  probably  with  the  cleans¬ 
ing  of  the  courts.  This  occupied  eight  days. 
By  the  close  of  the  eighth  day  they  had  reached 
the  porch  of  the  Temple.  It  took  them  then 
eight  days  to  cleanse  the  Temple  itself,  and, 
consequently,  the  whole  work  was  not  finished 
till  the  sixteenth  day. 

24.  To  make  an  atonement  for  all 

Israel.  The  words  “  all  Israel” — twice  re¬ 
peated  in  this  verse — appear  to  be  emphatic. 
Hezekiah  aimed  at  reuniting  once  more  the 
whole  people  of  Israel,  if  not  into  a  single  state, 
yet,  at  any  rate,  into  a  single  religious  com¬ 
munion.  The  northern  kingdom  was  in  a  con¬ 
dition  approaching  to  anarchy.  Since  the 
downfall  of  the  house  of  Jehu  a  succession  of 
usurpers  had  borne  rule  for  short  terms.  Four 
Assyrian  invasions  had  swept  over  the  country 
within  the  space  of  thirty-five  years.  The 
Syrian  kingdom,  hitherto  a  barrier  against  the 
Assyrian  power,  had  been  absorbed,  and  Sa¬ 
maria  had  been  laid  completely  open  to  the 
assaults  of  her  great  adversary.  The  end  was 
evidently  approaching.  Iloshea,  the  king  con¬ 
temporary  with  Hezekiah  (2  K.  18  :  1),  ruled, 
not  as  an  independent  monarch,  but  as  an 
Assyrian  feudatory  {ibid.  17  :  3).  Under  these 
circumstances  Hezekiah  designed  to  invite  the 
revolted  tribes  to  return,  if  not  to  their  old  tem¬ 
poral,  at  least  to  their  old  spiritual  allegiance. 
(See  chap.  30  :  5-10.)  In  order,  .therefore,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  this  return,  he  included 
“  all  Israel”  in  the  expiatory  sacrifice,  by  which 
he  prefaced  his  restoration  of  the  old  worship. 

27.  Hezekiah  commanded  to  offer 
the  burnt  offering.  All  had  hitherto  been 
preparatory.  Now  Hezekiah  gave  orders  that 
“the  burnt  offering” — i.e.,  the  daily  morning 
sacrifice — should  be  offered  upon  the  brazen 
altar  in  front  of  the  porch,  thus  restoring  and 
reinstituting  the  regular  Temple  service.  A 
burst  of  music  gave  notice  to  the  people  of  the 
moment  when  the  old  worship  recommenced. 

B.  C. 

When  the  burnt  offering*  began, 
the  song  of  the  Lord  began  also.  The 


lesson  is  clear.  We  all  want  happiness— that 
our  joy  may  be  full.  But  we  cannot  have  it  by 
aiming  at  it  directly.  Begin  to  sacrifice,  to 
give  to  God  what  you  really  value  ;  say,  “  I 
will  not  offer  unto  the  Lord  my  God  that  which 
doth  cost  me  nothing.”  Give  your  money,  in¬ 
terest,  time,  effort.  Copy  the  example  of  Him 
who  “  went  about  doing  good,”  and  “  pleased 
not  Himself.”  Try  to  make  lives  brighter, 
homes  happier,  business  more  pure.  Take  up 
the  cross.  Then  this  bit  of  Old  World  history 
shall  record  your  experience:  “When  the 
burnt  offering  began,  then  the  song  of  the  Lord 
began  also” — a  song  which  grew  louder  and 
mightier  as  the  sacrifice  went  on,  and  never 
ended  until  the  sacrifice  itself  came  to  an  end. 

J.  Orjle. - The  words,  however  strangely  they 

sound  at  first,  are  literally  true  as  the  history 
of  many  a  man’s  life.  From  the  moment  that 
it  began  to  live  for  other  people,  the  nature 
which  had  no  song  in  it  before  became  jubilant 
with  music.  The  soul  that  trifles  and  toys  with 
self-sacrifice  never  can  get  its  true  joy  and 
power.  Only  the  soul  that,  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  impulse  and  a  perfect  trust,  gives 
itself  up  forever  to  the  life  of  other  men,  finds 
the  delight  and  peace  which  such  complete  self¬ 
surrender  has  to  give.  There  is  another  reason 
why  it  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  man  should  have  the  power  of  finding 
pleasure  in  his  self-sacrifices,  in  the  actual  ful¬ 
filment  of  his  completed  tasks,  the  actual  doing 
of  the  necessary  duties  of  his  life,  and  that  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  joy  or  delight  in  what 
we  are  doing  i3  not  a  mere  luxury  ;  it  is  a 
means,  a  help,  for  the  more  perfect  doing  of 
our  work.  Joy  in  one’s  work  is  the  consum¬ 
mate  tool  without  which  the  work  may  be  done 
indeed,  but  without  which  the  work  will  always 
be  done  slowly,  clumsily,  and  without  its  finest 
perfectness.  The  man  who  really  lives  in  the 
world  of  Christ’s  redemption  claims  his  self- 
sacrifices.  He  goes  up  to  his  martyrdom  with 
a  song.  To  live  in  this  world  and  do  nothing 
for  one’s  own  spiritual  self,  or  for  fellow-man, 
or  for  God  is  a  terrible  thing.  There  is  no 
happy  life  except  in  self-consecration.  Phil¬ 
lips  Brooks. 

2  Chron.,  Chap.  30.  The  central  fact  of 
this  portion  of  Hezekiah ’s  history  is  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  first  Passover  ;  and  the  most 
touching  portion  of  the  history  we  fiud  in  the 
letters  of  the  king,  sent  throughout  all  Israel  as 
well  as  Judah,  inviting  the  return  of  all  the 
people  of  God  remaining  in  the  entire  land  to 
the  service  of  Jehovah.  B. 

30 : 1.  Hezekiah  sent  to  all  Israel 
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and  Judah,  and  wrote  letters  also 
to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  The 

“  Ephraim  and  Manasseh”  of  the  second  clause 
must  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  “  all  Israel” 
of  the  first ;  since  it  is  evident  that  the  letters 
were  sent  to  the  remoter  tribes  as  well  as  to  the 
uearer  ones.  (See  verses  10  and  11.) 

2.  In  the  second  month.  The  law 
allowed  individuals  to  keep  the  Passover  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  second  month,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first,  in  case 
of  absence  on  a  journey  or  temporary  defile¬ 
ment  (Num.  9  : 10,  11).  Hezekiali  and  his 
counsellors  considered  that  this  permission 
might,  under  the  circumstances,  be  extended 
to  the  whole  people.  It  had  been  found  im¬ 
possible  to  complete  the  cleansing  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  till  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month 
was  past  (chap.  29  : 17)  ;  and  even  then  the 
purification  of  the  priests  was  far  from  com¬ 
plete  {ibid.,  34) ;  moreover,  if  the  Passover  had 
been  held  at  once,  few,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  would  have  been  gathered  to  it.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  defer  it  to  the  14tli  of 
the  second  month,  which  allowed  time  for  the 
priests  generally  to  purify  themselves,  and  for 
proclamation  of  the  festival  to  be  made  through¬ 
out  all  Israel.  B.  C. 

5.  Proclamation  throughout  all 
Israel.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
this  took  place  with  the  consent  of  Hoshea,  king 
of  Israel  ;  for  he  has  the  best  character  given  of 
him  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel  ;  and,  though 
“  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord”  (2  K. 
17:2),  yet  it  is  added  in  the  next  words,  “  but 
not  as  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before 
him  which  probably  implies  that  he  did  not 
prevent  his  subjects  from  attending  their  Divine 
worship  at  Jerusalem,  as  other  kings  had  done. 
Wells. 

8.  Yield  yourselves  unto  the  Lord. 

Before  you  can  come  into  communion  with  Him 
you  must  come  into  covenant  with  Him.” 
Give  the  hand  to  the  Lord  ;  so  the  word  is — i.e., 
“  Consent  to  take  Him  for  your  God  a  bar¬ 
gain  is  confirmed  by  giving  the  hand  :  “  Strike 
this  bargain.  Join  yourselves  to  Him  in  an 
everlasting  covenant.  Subscribe  with  the  hand 
to  be  His.  Give  Him  your  hand  in  token  of 
giving  Him  your  heart  ;  devote  yourselves  to 
His  service,  to  work  for  Him.  Yield  to  Him ” 
— i.e.“  Come  to  His  terms;  come  under  His 
government  ;  stand  it  not  out  any  longer 
against  Him.  Yield  to  Him ,  to  be  absolutely 
and  universally  at  His  command,  at  His  dis¬ 
posal  ;  to  be  and  do  and  have  and  suffer  whatever 
He  pleases.  In  order  to  this,  be  not  stiffnecked 


as  your  fathers  were  ;  let  not  your  wicked  wills 
rise  up  in  rebellion  against  the  will  of  God. 
Say  not  that  you  will  do  what  you  please,  but 
resolve  to  do  what  He  pleases.”  H. 

10-13.  The  response  made  to  this  appeal 
was  not  very  hearty  nor  very  general  ;  but  still 
the  appeal  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent.  As 
Ilezekiali’s  messengers  “  passed  from  city  to 
city  through  the  country  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  even  unto  Zebulun,”  they  were  for 
the  most  part  treated  with  derision — the  people 
“  laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  mocked  them” 
(verse  10) ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  were  “  di¬ 
vers  of  Asher  and  of  Manasseh  and  of  Zebu¬ 
lun”  (verse  11),  and  likewise  of  “  Ephraim  and 
Issachar”  (verse  18) — amounting  altogether  to 
“  a  great  multitude”  {ibid.),  who  “  humbled 
themselves,”  and  accepted  the  royal  invitation, 
and  “  came  to  Jerusalem”  (verse  11).  In  Judah 
all  were  of  “  one  heart  to  do  the  commandment 
of  the  king  and  of  the  princes,”  and  there 
“  assembled  much  people  to  keep  the  feast  .  .  . 
a  very  great  congregation”  (verses  12,  13). 
G.  R. 

15.  The  symbolic  character  of  the  Passover 
revealed  the  heart  of  God  in  all  the  riches  of  its 
love.  It  proclaimed,  in  the  most  graphic  way, 
the  great  fundamental  truth,  that,  boundless  as 
God’s  willingness  is  to  save  sinners,  yet  salva¬ 
tion  can  only  rest  upon  the  firm  foundation  of 
perfect  righteousness.  There  can  be  no  mani¬ 
festation  of  love  at  the  cost  of  justice  and  holi¬ 
ness.  The  Passover  was  a  sacrifice.  God  ex¬ 
pressly  called  it  by  that  name  (Ex.  12  :  27).  It 
was  a  bloody  sacrifice,  in  which  the  blood  occu¬ 
pied  not  a  secondary,  but  the  very  first  place  ; 
it  was  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  the  redemp¬ 
tion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  spiritual 
privileges  which  Israel  possessed  as  God’s 
chosen  people,  none  of  these  could  have  saved 
them  from  the  sword  of  the  angel  of  death.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  truth  that  with¬ 
out  sacrificial  blood  there  is  no  salvation  could 
have  been  proclaimed  more  emphatically.  This 
was  the  manifestation  of  the  great  truth  of 
God’s  eternal  and  unchangeable  justice.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  there  was  as  emphatic  a  man¬ 
ifestation  of  God’s  eternal  and  unchangeable 
love  to  His  people.  It  was  not  their  blood 
which  God  desired  to  see.  He  provided  another 
blood  to  be  shed  in  the  place  of  theirs.  This 
fact  could  not  fail  to  set  the  spiritually  minded 
a-thinking  seriously  over  grave  questions. 
That  the  blood  of  lambs  could  not  save  indeed 
must  have  been  perceived  by  such  men  as 
David  and  Isaiah.  They  must  have  been  look¬ 
ing  out  for  a  Lamb  which  God  Himself  was  to 
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provide.  At  length  this  Lamb  appeared  in  the 
flesh.  And  with  a  shout  of  joyful  surprise  John 
cried,  “  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.”  J.  de  Liefde. 

17.  There  were  many  In  flie  con¬ 
gregation  that  were  not  sanctified. 
Who  these  were  is  explained  in  the  next  verse. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Israelites  who  had 
come  to  keep  the  feast  were  involved  in  some 
ceremonial  or  moral  defilement,  from  which 
there  was  no  time  for  them  to  purify  them¬ 
selves.  As  the  Passover  was  being  held  in  the 
second  month,  and  there  could  consequently 
be  no  “  little  Passover”  for  these  (see  Num. 
9  :  6-12),  Hezekiah  decided  that  they  should  be 
admitted  to  the  feast,  notwithstanding  their 
legal  uncleanness  (see  verse  19).  But,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  uncleanness,  they  were  not  to  slay 
their  own  lambs,  but  to  delegate  the  office  to 
the  Levites.  B.  C. 

18.  Hezekiah’s  prayer  to  God  for  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  this  irregularity.  It  was  his  zeal 
that  had  called  them  together  in  such  haste, 
and  he  "would  not  that  any  should  fare  the 
worse  for  being  straitened  of  time  in  their 
preparation  ;  he  therefore  thought  himself  con¬ 
cerned  to  be  an  intercessor  for  those  that  ate 
the  passover  otherwise  than  it  was  written ,  that 
there  might  not  be  wrath  upon  them  from  the 
Lord.  His  prayer  was  short  but  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  good  Lord  pardon  every  one  in  the 
congregation  that  has  fixed,  engaged  or  pre¬ 
pared  his  heart  to  those  services,  though  the 
ceremonial  preparation  be  wanting.  The  great 
thing  required  in  our  attendance  upon  God  in 
solemn  ordinances,  is,  that  we  prepare  our  hearts 
to  seek  Him  ;  that  we  be  sincere  and  upright  in 
all  we  do,  that  the  inward  man  be  engaged  and 
employed  in  it,  and  that  we  make  heart  work 
of  it  ;  it  is  all  nothing  without  this.  Behold, 
thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  part.  H. 

If  we  were  to  analyze  the  influences  that 
blended  in  this  great  religious  movement,  we 
might  say — the  ritual  services  of  sacrifices, 
altars,  Temple,  were  present  in  their  full 
strength  ;  perhaps  the  stronger  for  having  been 
long  remitted.  Coupled  with  those  were  the 
outpouring  of  song  ;  the  teaching  of  the  good 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  ;  the  social  power  of  an 
immense  congregation  ;  the  services  protracted 
till  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  profoundly 
impressed  ;  and  not  least,  the  immediate  his¬ 
toric  antecedents — that  fearful  scourging  of 
war  and  captivity  which  had  sent  death  into  so 
many  households,  and  borne  away  so  many 
loved  ones  into  a  captivity  from  which  nothing 
but  national  repentance  could  move  the 


Almighty  to  restore  them.  Nor  let  us  forget 
the  influence  of  the  noble  king,  leading  on  with 
his  whole  heart ;  consecrating  treasure  without 
stint,  and  promptly  foremost  in  every  point 
where  his  hand  could  touch  the  springs  of  a 
great  movement.  All  in  all  it  was  a  scene  of 
moral  sublimity  rarely  equalled. 

31.  "W  hen  this  great  Passover  scene  was 
finished,  the  people  were  in  heart  prepared  for 
one  more  service  imperatively  demanded — 
viz.,  the  destruction  of  idol-images,  altars  and 
groves  throughout  all  the  cities  and  high  places 
of  both  Judah  and  Israel.  That  they  should 
go  forth  en  masse  throughout  Judah  on  this  mis¬ 
sion  was  to  be  expected.  Such  a  reformation 
would  have  been  wretchedly  superficial  and 
shallow  without  it.  But  that  they  should  have 
gone  forth  over  all  the  kingdom  of  Hoshea  as 
if  there  were  no  such  king  there  ;  that  they 
should  go  where  they  would  with  no  apparent 
resistance — this  is  truly  a  wonderful  proof  of 
the  zealous  enthusiasm  and  of  the  moral  power 
of  this  great  reformation.  Recalling  to  mind 
the  fact  that  this  great  revival  and  this  break¬ 
ing  down  of  idols  in  the  northern  kingdom  pre¬ 
ceded  the  invasion  under  Shalmaneser  by  only 
three  years,  and  the  total  destruction  of  Samaria 
and  the  entire  northern  kingdom  by  not  more 
than  six  years,  we  shall  see  reason  to  regard 
this  as  not  only  God’s  last  call  of  mercy  to 
thousands  in  the  northern  kingdom,  but  as  His 
grand  providential  agency  for  sifting  out  His 
own  chosen  ones  ;  gathering  in  all  whom  the 
most  efficient  agency  could  avail  to  save  before 
the  final  storm  should  sweep  the  nation  forever 
into  ruin.  H.  C. 

2K.  18:4.  Tlie  brasen  serpent  tliat 
Moses  had  made.  On  the  making  of  this 
serpent,  see  Num.  21  :  9.  Its  history  from  the 
time  when  it  was  set  up  to  the  date  of  Heze¬ 
kiah’s  reformation  is  a  blank.  Some  suppose 
that  it  had  always  been  preserved  in  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  and  had  been  brought  by  Solomon  from 
Gibeon  and  placed  in  the  Temple.  The  present 
passage  favors  this  supposition  ;  for  it  implies 
a  long-continued  worship  of  the  serpent  by  the 
Israelites  generally,  and  not  a  mere  recent  wor¬ 
ship  of  it  by  the  Jews.  The  children  of 
Israel  did  burn  Incense  to  it.  We  need 
not  suppose  that  this  idolatry,  though  ancient 
and  long  continued,  was  more  than  occasional. 
The  remembrance  of  the  old  cures  wrought 
might  induce  those  bitten  by  venomous  reptiles 
to  seek  help  in  this  quarter.  A  leaning  to 
ophiolatry,  such  as  is  found  widely  spread 
through  the  East,  may  have  led  others  to  turn 
their  devotion  hitherward.  B.  C. 
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This  serpent,  which  was  appointed  for  cure 
to  Israel,  at  last  stings  them  to  death  by  idola¬ 
trous  abuse.  What  poison  there  is  in  idolatry, 
that  makes  even  antidotes  deadly  !  As  Moses 
therefore  raised  the  serpent,  so  Hezekiah  pulled 
it  doAvn  :  God  commanded  the  raising  of  it, 
God  approved  the  demolishing  of  it.  Supersti¬ 
tious  use  can  mar  the  very  institutions  of  God  ; 
how  much  more  the  most  wise  and  well- 
grounded  devices  of  men  !  Bp.  II. - That  im¬ 

age  of  brass,  instead  of  rendering  an  important 
spiritual  service,  became  the  occasion  of  idola¬ 
trous  homage.  Instead  of  leading  the  thoughts 
of  men’s  minds  to  God,  it  drew  them  from  Him  ; 
and  instead  of  reverencing  Him,  they  wor¬ 
shipped  it.  So  the  brave  and  wise  king,  daring 
all  reproach  and  rejecting  all  half  measures, 
brake  it  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and, 
in  the  act  of  destruction,  called  it  “  Neliuslitan” 
— i.e.,  a  bit  of  brass.  This  he  did  that  he  might 
impress  on  their  minds,  by  word  as  well  as  deed, 
that  this  image,  which  they  had  turned  into  an 
idol,  was  nothing  but  a  piece  of  workmanship, 
made  of  man’s  hands,  and  to  be  unmade  of  him 
at  his  will.  The  principle  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  this  somewhat  daring  and  very  decisive 
act,  is  this — that  no  good  thing,  however  good  it 
he,  must  he  allowed  to  come  between  our  souls  and 
God,  to  rob  Him  of  Ilis  service;  that,  if  any¬ 
thing  does  so  come,  a  strong  hand  must  be  used, 
if  need  be,  a  destructive  one — to  take  it  away  ; 
or,  to  put  the  truth  in  a  more  positive  form, 
that  whatever  means  we  use  for  worship  or  in¬ 
struction  must  not  be  turned  into  an  end,  but 
must  be  resolutely  and  determinedly  employed 
as  a  means  to  bring  the  mind  into  the  presence 
of  God’s  truth  and  the  heart  into  communion 
with  Himself.  W.  Clarkson. 

To  the  description  of  the  reformation  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  piety  of  Hezekiah,  it  seems  desir¬ 
able  to  add  some  further  particulars,  either  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  text  or  derived  from  other  notices 
in  Holy  Scripture.  As  regards  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  account  of  the  sacrificial  worship  in 
the  restored  Temple — that  it  was  not  of  later 
invention,  and  designed  to  bear  out  the  priestly 
institutions  first  enforced  in  the  time  of  Ezra— 
we  have  to  point  to  the  important  fact  that  the 
number  of  sacrifices  and  sin  offerings  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  notably  differs  from  that  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(cf.  2  Chron.  29  :  21,  32  with  Ezra  6  : 17).  This, 
considering  especially  the  symbolism  of  num¬ 
bers,  shows  that  the  one  account  could  not  have 
been  framed  upon  the  other.  It  follows  that 
the  Mosaic  institutions  must  have  existed  in  and 
before  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  could  not,  as 


a  certain  school  of  critics  contends,  have  orig¬ 
inated  with  the  priesthood  at  a  much  later 
period.  Indeed,  as  we  follow  the  present  line 
of  argument  by  a  comparison  of  the  services  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  with  the  Mosaic  institu¬ 
tions  to  which  they  bear  reference,  the  convic¬ 
tion  grows  upon  us  not  only  of  the  existence  of 
the  latter,  but  of  their  general  acknowledgment, 
since,  keeping  in  view  the  circumstances  of  the 
previous  reign,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
all  this  could  have  been  “  invented”  in  the  first 
year  of  Hezekiah ’s  reign.  And  as  connected 
with  this  we  mark  that  not  only  were  the 
liturgical  services  conformed  to  a  previous 
model — the  Davidic — but  that  the  hymns  chant¬ 
ed  were  in  “  the  words  of  David  and  of 
Asaph  the  seer”  (2  Chron.  29  :  39).  This  seems 
not  only  to  imply  the  existence  at  the  time  of 
Davidic  and  Asapliite  Psalms — the  absence  of 
any  mention  of  other  Psalm  collections  here  de¬ 
serving  special  notice — but  even  to  indicate  some 
orderly  collection  of  these  Psalms  in  books.  In 
short,  it  casts  light  on  the  beginning  of  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  Psalter  in  five  books. 
It  may  well  have  been  that,  subject  to  later  re¬ 
vision,  the  former  collection  of  Psalms  consist¬ 
ing,  roughly  speaking,  of  the  two  first  books  of 
Psalms  (now  Ps.  1-41  ;  42-72),  was  now  en¬ 
riched  by  the  addition  of  a  further  collection — 
roughly  speaking,  the  present  third  Book  of 
Psalms  (Ps.  73-89),  which  in  its  present  form 
begins  with  an  Asaphite  Psalm  (Ps.  73),  and 
has  in  succession  eleven  Psalms  of  the  same 
authorship  (Ps.  73-83).  But  whatever  our 
view,  or  more  accurately  our  conjectures,  on 
this  subject,  there  cannot  at  least  be  doubt 
that  Hezekiah  actively  busied  himself,  under 
competent  guidance,  with  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  the  existing  sacred  literature 
of  Israel.  This  is  expressly  mentioned  as  re¬ 
gards  a  part  of  “the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
which  the  men  of  Hezekiah  collected.”  A.  E. 


The  narrative  before  us  illustrates  the  fact 
that  when  God  converts  men  from  amid  sur¬ 
roundings  of  great  depravity,  He  often  has  some 
great  and  signal  service  for  them  to  do  for  Him. 
Such  was  the  case  with  King  Hezekiah.  God 
summoned  him  to  the  reformation  of  a  kins:- 
dom.  He  trained  him  for  it  by  permitting  him 
to  see  the  guilt  and  the  ruin  of  his  father’s 
reign.  When  the  critical  time  came,  He  lifted 
him  out  of  the  slough  of  iniquity,  and  made  him 
one  of  the  signal  examples  of  a  godly  prince, 
whose  name  should  give  lustre  to  the  Jewish 
throne  forever  after. 
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The  work  of  King  Hezekiah  illustrates  the 
moral  power  of  one  man  in  effecting  a  great  icork 
to  which  God  has  called  him.  From  the  narrative 
in  the  lesson  it  appears  that  the  reformation  of 
the  kingdom  was  at  first  the  idea  of  Hezekiah 
alone.  “  It  is  in  my  heart,  ”  he  says,  “  to  make 
a  covenant  with  the  Lord.”  The  movement 
grew  up  silently  in  his  own  heart.  God  and  he 
planned  it  alone.  Probably  he  had  been  brood¬ 
ing  over  it  and  praying  over  it  for  years.  Men 
do  not  spring  into  such  honor  at  a  bound.  At 


last  he  was  the  soul  of  the  reform.  The  idea 
was  his  ;  the  measures  were  his  ;  the  execution 
was  his.  So  it  often  is  in  other  great  works  of 
God.  Some  one  man  heads  it ;  puts  his  soul 
into  it  ;  gives  his  life  to  it ;  rouses  other  men, 
and  energizes  them  in  it.  There  is  almost  no 
limit  to  the  power  of  a  live  man  called  of  God 
to  a  great  life’s  work.  Other  men  fall  back  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  let  such  a  man  go 
up  the  highway  of  the  King,  while  they  fall  in 
at  the  rear  and  acknowledge  His  lead.  Phelps. 


Section  40. 

REIGN  OF  HEZEKIAH  {Continued). 

Hezekiah’s  Sickness  and  Recovery.  His  Psalm  of  Gratitude.  Embassy  of  Merodach- 
Baladan.  Hezekiaii’s  Sin  and  Isaiah’s  Prediction  of  Punishment. 


Isaiah  38  : 1-22  ;  39  : 1-8. 

Isa.  38  : 1  In  those  days  was  Hezekiah 
sick  unto  death.  And  Isaiah  the  prophet 
the  son  of  Amoz  came  to  him,  and  said  unto 
him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Set  thine  house  in 

2  order  ;  for  thou  shaltdie,  and  not  live.  Then 
Hezekiah  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and 

3  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  Remem¬ 
ber  now,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  how  I 
have  walked  before  thee  in  truth  and  with  a 
perfect  heart,  and  have  done  that  which  is 
good  in  thy  sight.  And  Hezekiah  wept 

4  sore.  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  to 

5  Isaiah,  saying,  Go,  and  say  to  Hezekiah, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  David  thy 
father,  I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  I  have  seen 
thy  tears  :  behold,  I  will  add  unto  thy  days 

6  fifteen  years.  And  I  will  deliver  thee  and 
this  city  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of 

7  Assyria  :  and  I  will  defend  this  city.  And 
this  shall  be  the  sign  unto  thee  from  the 
Lord,  that  the  Lord  will  do  this  thing  that 

8  he  hath  spoken  :  behold,  I  will  cause  the 
shadow  on  the  steps,  which  is  gone  down 
on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  with  the  sun,  to  return 
backward  ten  steps.  So  the  sun  returned 
ten  steps  on  the  dial  whereon  it  was  gone 
down. 

9  The  writing  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah, 
when  he  had  been  sick,  and  was  recovered 
of  his  sickness. 

10  I  said,  In  the  noontide  of  my  days  I  shall 
go  into  the  gates  of  the  grave  : 


2  Kings  20  : 1-19  ;  2  Chronicles  32  :  24-31. 

2  K.  20  : 1  In  those  days  was  Hezekiah 
sick  unto  death.  And  Isaiah  the  prophet 
the  son  of  Amoz  came  to  him,  and  said  unto 
him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Set  thine  house 
in  order  ;  for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live. 

2  Then  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and 

3  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  Remember 
now,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  how  I  have 
walked  before  thee  in  truth  and  with  a  per¬ 
fect  heart,  and  have  done  that  which  is 
good  in  thy  sight.  And  Hezekiah  wept 

4  sore.  And  it  came  to  pass,  afore  Isaiah  was 
gone  out  into  the  middle  part  of  the  city, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  say- 

5  ing,  Turn  again,  and  say  to  Hezekiah  the 
prince  of  my  people,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  David  thy  father,  I  have  heard 
thy  prayer,  I  have  seen  thy  tears  :  behold,  I 
will  heal  thee  :  on  the  third  day  thou  shalt 

6  go  up  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  I 
will  add  unto  thy  days  fifteen  years  ;  and  I 
will  deliver  thee  and  this  city  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria  ;  and  I  will  de¬ 
fend  this  city  for  mine  own  sake,  and  for 

7  my  servant  David’s  sake.  And  Isaiah  said, 
Take  a  cake  of  figs.  And  they  took  and 

8  laid  it  on  the  boil,  and  he  recovered.  And 
Hezekiah  said  unto  Isaiah,  What  shall  be  the 
sign  that  the  Lord  will  heal  me,  and  that  I 
shall  go  up  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord  the 

9  third  day?  And  Isaiah  said,  This  shall  be 
the  sign  unto  thee  from  the  Lord,  that  the 
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I  am  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my  years. 

11  I  said,  I  shall  not  see  the  Lord,  even  the 

Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living  : 

I  shall  behold  man  no  more  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  world. 

12  Mine  age  is  removed,  and  is  carried  away 

from  me  as  a  shepherd’s  tent  : 

I  have  rolled  up  like  a  weaver  my  life  ; 

he  will  cut  me  off  from  the  loom  : 

From  day  even  to  night  wilt  thou  make 
an  end  of  me. 

13  I  quieted  myself  until  morning  ;  as  a  lion, 

so  he  breaketh  all  my  bones  : 

From  day  even  to  night  wilt  thou  make 
an  end  of  me. 

14  Like  a  swallow  or  a  crane,  so  did  I  chatter  ; 
I  did  mourn  as  a  dove  :  mine  eyes  fail 

with  looking  upward  ; 

O  Lord,  I  am  oppressed,  be  thou  my 
surety. 

15  What  shall  I  say?  he  hath  both  spoken  unto 

me,  and  himself  hath  done  it  : 

I  shall  go  softly  all  my  years  because  of 
the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 

16  O  Lord,  by  these  things  men  live, 

And  wholly  therein  is  the  life  of  my  spirit: 
Wherefore  recover  thou  me,  and  make  me 
to  live. 

17  Behold,  it  was  for  my  peace  that  I  had 

great  bitterness  : 

But  thou  hast  in  love  to  my  soul  deliv¬ 
ered  it  from  the  pit  of  corruption  ; 

For  thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  thy 
back. 

18  For  the  grave  cannot  praise  thee,  death 

cannot  celebrate  thee  : 

They  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot 
hope  for  thy  truth. 

19  The  living,  the  living,  he  shall  praise- 

thee,  as  I  do  this  day  : 

The  father  to  the  children  shall  make 
known  thy  truth. 

20  The  Lord  is  ready  to  save  me  : 

Therefore  we  will  sing  my  songs  to  the 

stringed  instruments 

All  the  days  of  our  life  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord. 

21  Now  Isaiah  had  said,  Let  them  take  a  cake 
of  figs,  and  lay  it  for  a  plaister  upon  the  boil, 

22  and  he  shall  recover.  Hezekiah  also  had 
said,  What  is  the  sign  that  I  shall  go  up  to 
the  house  of  the  Lord? 

39:1  At  that  time  Merodach-baladan  the 
son  of  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  letters 
and  a  present  to  Hezekiah  :  for  he  heard 
that  he  had  been  sick,  and  was  recovered. 
2  And  Hezekiah  was  glad  of  them,  and 


Lord  will  do  the  thing  that  he  hath  spoken  : 
shall  the  shadow  go  forward  ten  steps,  or  go 

10  back  ten  steps?  And  Hezekiah  answered, 
It  is  a  light  thing  for  the  shadow  to  decline 
ten  steps  :  nay,  but  let  the  shadow  return 

11  backward  ten  steps.  And  Isaiah  the  prophet 
cried  unto  the  Lord  :  and  he  brought  the 
shadow  ten  steps  backward,  by  which  it  had 
gone  down  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz. 

12  At  that  time  Berodacli-baladan  the  son  of 
Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  letters  and  a 
present  unto  Hezekiah  :  for  he  had  heard 

13  that  Hezekiah  had  been  sick.  And  Heze¬ 
kiah  hearkened  unto  them,  and  shewed  them 
all  the  house  of  his  precious  things,  the  sil¬ 
ver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  spices,  and  the 
precious  oil,  and  the  house  of  his  armour, 
and  all  that  was  found  in  his  treasures  : 
there  was  nothing  in  his  house,  nor  in  all  his 
dominion,  that  Hezekiah  shewed  them  not. 

14  Then  came  Isaiah  the  prophet  unto  king 
Hezekiah,  and  said  unto  him,  What  said 
these  men?  and  from  whence  came  they 
unto  thee?  And  Hezekiah  said,  They  are 
come  from  a  far  country,  even  from  Baby- 

15  Ion.  And  he  said,  What  have  they  seen  in 
thine  house?  And  Hezekiah  answered.  All 
that  is  in  mine  house  have  they  seen  :  there 
is  nothing  among  my  treasures  that  I  have 

16  not  shewed  them.  And  Isaiah  said  unto 

17  Hezekiah,  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Be¬ 
hold,  the  days  come,  that  all  that  is  in  thine 
house,  and  that  which  thy  fathers  have  laid 
up  in  store  unto  this  day,  shall  be  carried  to 
Babylon  :  nothing  shall  be  left,  saith  the 

18  Lord.  And  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue 
from  thee,  which  thou  slialt  beget,  shall 
they  take  away  ;  and  they  shall  be  eunuchs 

19  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Then 
said  Hezekiah  unto  Isaiah,  Good  is  the  word 
of  the  Lord  which  thou  hast  spoken.  He 
said  moreover,  Is  it  not  so,  if  peace  and 
truth  shall  be  in  my  days? 

2  Chronicles  32  :  24^31. 

24  In  those  days  Hezekiah  was  sick  even 
unto  death  :  and  he  prayed  unto  the  Lord  ; 
and  he  spake  unto  him,  and  gave  him  a 

25  sign.  But  Hezekiah  rendered  not  again  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  benefit  done  unto  him  ;  for 
his  heart  was  lifted  up  :  therefore  there  was 
wrath  upon  him,  and  upon  Judah  and  Jeru- 

26  salem.  Notwithstanding  Hezekiah  hum¬ 
bled  himself  for  the  pride  of  his  heart,  both 
he  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  so  that 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord  came  not  upon  them 

27  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  And  Hezekiah 
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shewed  them  the  house  of  his  precious 
things,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the 
spices,  and  the  precious  oil,  and  all  the  house 
of  his  armour,  and  all  that  was  found  in  his 
treasures  :  there  was  nothing  in  his  house, 
nor  in  all  his  dominion,  that  Hezekiah  shewed 

3  them  not.  Then  came  Isaiah  the  prophet 
unto  king  Hezekiah,  and  said  unto  him, 
What  said  these  men?  and  from  whence 
came  they  unto  thee?  And  Hezekiah  said, 
They  are  come  from  a  far  country  unto  me, 

4  even  from  Babylon.  Then  said  he,  What 
have  they  seen  in  thine  house?  And  Heze¬ 
kiah  answered,  All  that  is  in  mine  house 
have  they  seen  :  there  is  nothing  among  my 
treasures  that  I  have  not  shewed  them. 

5  Then  said  Isaiah  to  Hezekiah,  Hear  the 

6  word  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Behold,  the 
days  come,  that  all  that  is  in  thine  house, 
and  that  which  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in 
store  until  this  day,  shall  be  carried  to  Baby- 

7  Ion  :  nothing  shall  be  left,  saith  the  Lord. 
which  thou  shalt  beget,  shall  they  take  awa; 

8  king  of  Babylon.  Then  said  Hezekiah  ur 
thou  hast  spoken.  He  said  moreover,  For  t' 

The  reader  will  note  the  transposition  of  the 
chapters  in  this  and  the  next  Sections.  The 
simple  and  sufficient  reason  is  that  Hezekiah ’s 
sickness  and  restoration,  and  the  embassy  of 
Baladan  occurred  some  years  before  the  great 
invasion  of  Sennacherib  and  the  miraculous 
destruction  of  his  host.  The  evidence  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  notes  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing.  B. 

2  K.  20:  1.  In  tlio§e  clays.  This  note 
of  time  is  very  ambiguous.  As  it  stands,  it 
should  (apparently)  refer  to  the  period  of  the 
death  of  Sennacherib  and  accession  of  Esar- 
haddon,  or  b.c.  680.  But  Hezekiah  seems  to 
have  died  b.c.  697  ;  and  his  illness,  if  the  num¬ 
ber  fifteen  is  correct  in  verse  6,  must  really  be¬ 
long  to  b.c.  713  or  714,  a  date  which  falls  early 
in  the  reign  of  Sargon.  We  may  conjecture 
that  the  writer  of  Kings  found  the  narrative 
of  this  chapter,  which  has  a  unity  of  its  own, 
altogether  separate  from  the  other  records  of 
Hezekiah,  and  added  it  in  the  state  in  which 
he  found  it,  without  intending  to  fix  its  date 
by  the  opening  words.  Its  true  chronological 
place  in  the  narrative  is  prior  to  all  the  other 
facts  related  of  Hezekiah  except  his  religious 
reforms.  B.  C. 

The  narrative  of  Hezekiah’s  sickness  and  of 
the  embassy  of  Merodach-baladan,  which  in  an 
abbreviated  form  is  also  given  in  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  must,  on  literary  grounds  and  from  its 


had  exceeding  much  riches  and  honour  : 
and  he  provided  him  treasuries  for  silver, 
and  for  gold,  and  for  precious  stones,  and 
for  spices,  and  for  shields,  and  for  all  man- 

28  ner  of  goodly  vessels  ;  storehouses  also  for 
the  increase  of  corn  and  wine  and  oil  ;  and 
stalls  for  all  manner  of  beasts,  and  flocks  in 

29  folds.  Moreover  he  provided  him  cities, 
and  possessions  of  flocks  and  herds  in  abun¬ 
dance  :  for  God  had  given  him  very  much 

30  substance.  This  same  Hezekiah  also  stopped 
the  upper  spring  of  the  waters  of  Gihon,  and 
brought  them  straight  down  on  the  west 
side  of  the  city  of  David.  And  Hezekiah 

31  prospered  in  all  his  works.  Howbeit  in  the 
business  o/the  ambassadors  of  the  princes  of 
Babylon,  who  sent  unto  him  to  inquire  of 
the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land,  God 
left  him,  to  try  him,  that  he  might  know  all 
that  was  in  his  heart. 

And  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee, 

;  and  they  shall  be  eunuchs  in  the  palace  of  the 
o  Isaiah,  Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  which 
are  shall  be  peace  and  truth  in  my  days. 

position  in  this  history,  be  regarded  as  an  ap¬ 
pendix  similar  to  that  added  to  the  account  of 
David’s  reign  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Samuel.  Whether  or  not  it 
was  taken  from  a  special  and  distinct  record,  or 
else  inserted  in  this  place  in  order  not  to  break 
the  continuity  of  a  narrative  which  had  a  spir¬ 
itual  meaning  and  object  of  its  own,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  events  which  it  records  could  not 
have  been  posterior  to  the  final  departure  of 
Sennacherib  from  the  soil  of  Palestine.  After 
that  there  could  not  have  been  occasion  for 
such  anxiety  in  reference  to  the  king  of  Assyria 
as  to  be  met  by  the  Divine  promise  in  2  K. 
20  :  6  ;  nor  yet,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
history  of  Merodach-baladan,  could  he  then 
have  sent  such  an  embassy  with  the  manifest 
purpose  of  an  alliance  against  Assyria,  nor, 
finally,  would  Hezekiah  then  have  encouraged 
such  overtures.  A.  E. 

The  important  data  are  that  Hezekiah  reigned 
twenty-nine  years  (2  K.  18  :  2)  ;  that  after  his 
sickness  he  lived  (and  reigned)  fifteen  years 
(Isa.  38  :  5  and  2  K.  20  :  6),  and  consequently 
had  reigned  fourteen  already.  There  being  no 
important  counter  testimony,  it  is  safe  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  promise  made  to  Hezekiah  (chap. 
38  :  6)  as  practically  deciding  in  favor  of  the 
priority  of  the  sickness,  since  the  Lord  couples 
with  the  promise  of  fifteen  more  years,  that  of 
deliverance  from  Assyria.  “  And  I  will  deliver 
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thee  and  this  city  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king 
of  Assyria,  and  I  will  defend  this  city.  It  is 
scarcely  supposable  that  this  would  have  been 
said  after  the  great  catastrophe.  Assuming 
that  the  sickness  was  prior  to  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian,  the  latter  may  have  been  put  first  in 
order  as  being  naturally  connected  with  the  an¬ 
tecedent  prophecies  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sickness  last  in  order  as  being  in  like  man¬ 
ner  connected  with  the  visit  of  the  embassy 
from  Babylon,  and  that,  with  the  allusions  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon 
through  the  aid  of  Cyrus  as  set  forth  in  chaps. 
44  and  45.  H.  C. 

I§a.  38:1;  !2  H.  20:  1.  Tliou  slmll 

die,  and  not  live.  Here  we  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  simple  prediction  and  a  pro¬ 
phetic  warning.  A  message,  thus  addressed  to 
a  person,  not  spoken  of  him  to  others,  is  a  call 
to  repentance  and  prayer,  not  the  revelation  of 
a  fixed,  unalterable  decree.  Such  was  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  Jonah  to  Nineveh  ;  and  such  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  Shebna  (22  : 15-19).  The  last  mention 
of  him  as  a  suppliant  before  Isaiah  in  sackcloth, 
side  by  side  with  Eliakim,  makes  it  likely  that 
the  sentence  on  him,  while  in  part  fulfilled,  was 
in  part  repealed,  as  the  whole  is  here  in  the 
case  of  Hezekiah.  In  Jer.  18  :  7-9,  the  law  of 
such  conditional  warnings,  in  form  resembling 
prophecies,  is  clearly  laid  down.  Birks. 

This  message  was  not  a  Divine  decree  that 
he  should  die,  but  an  announcement  from  Je¬ 
hovah  to  Hezekiah  that  hi§  malady  was  deadly, 
and  that  under  the  laws  of  nature  he  should 
surely  die.  Escape  for  the  king  by  the  use  of 
human  remedies  was  hopeless  ;  his  sickness,  in 
the  regular  course  of  nature,  was  unto  death, 
and  unless  the  God  above  nature  and  above  dis¬ 
ease  should  interpose  to  recover  His  servant, 
Hezekiah,  the  king  must  surely  die.  The  mes¬ 
sage  of  Isaiah  was  intended  to  turn  the  thoughts 
of  the  king  away  from  all  human  physicians 
and  earthly  remedies,  and  to  fix  his  attention 
on  the  God  who  not  only  had  power  over 
health  and  disease,  but  also  over  life  and  death  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  one  of  the  divinely  or¬ 
dained  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
divinely  ordained  end — viz.,  the  recovery  of 
Hezekiah  from  the  sickness  which  was  other¬ 
wise  unto  death.  It  was  the  will  of  God  that 
the  king  should  not  die,  but  live.  But  this  will 
of  God  was  unknown  to  Hezekiah,  and  as  he 
had  been  informed  by  the  Lord  through  the 
prophet  that  human  remedies  would  be  in  vain, 
lie  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  God  as  the  only  Being  in  the  universe  who 
could  save  him  from  going  down  to  the  grave. 


• 

There  was  no  vital  force  in  the  king  to  over¬ 
come  the  power  of  the  disease  ;  there  was  no 
remedy  known  to  his  physicians  that  could  ar¬ 
rest  the  progress  of  his  malady  ;  there  was  no 
ms  medicatrix  naturce  that  could  bring  restora¬ 
tion  and  health.  Unless  a  personal  God,  above 
nature  and  with  power  over  disease  and  death, 
should  interpose,  Hezekiah  must  die.  Pitzer. 

The  natural  repugnauce  to  death  in  the  midst 
of  the  vigor  of  life  ;  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  land,  as  yet  not  delivered  from  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  Assyria  ;  the  probable  absence  as  yet  of 
a  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne — all  these 
things  combined  make  the  tears  and  prayers  of 
Hezekiah  perfectly  intelligible.  It  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  his  prayer  for  the  lengthening  out 
of  his  days  may  be  termed  in  our  mouths  both 
natural  and  'permissible ,  when  we  see  ourselves, 
or  those  dear  to  us,  brought  apparently  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  The  petition,  “  Lord,  take 
me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  days”  (Ps. 
102  :  24),  is  legitimate  from  a  Christian  stand¬ 
point.  Although  we  have  long  known  that 
there  is  an  infinitely  higher  life  than  that  on 
earth,  still  this  is  to  the  Christian  a  treasure  ; 
and  perfect  indifference  on  this  point,  especial¬ 
ly  in  our  best  years,  is  not  a  healthy,  but  a 
sickly  sign.  Like  Hezekiah,  we  have  also  here 
below  an  important  task  to  fulfil.  Above  all, 
our  own  preparation  for  eternity  may  be  fur¬ 
thered  by  the  prolonging  of  our  stay  on  earth  : 
the  longer  in  the  summer  the  sickle  is  kept 
back  from  the  grain,  the  more  time  has  it  to 
become  fully  ripe.  Even  of  itself,  the  quiet 
prayer  in  days  of  sickness  and  distress  relieves 
the  oppressed  soul  :  even  before  Isaiah  re¬ 
turned,  the  suffering  prince  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  brought  nearer  to  God.  And  when  now 
the  man  of  God  came  to  announce  to  him,  not 
that  God’s  counsel  had  altered,  but  that  the 
trial  of  his  faith  was  turned  into  a  crowning 
mercy  and  that  fifteen  years  were  added  to  his 
life,  assuredly*  then  the  surprised  Hezekiah  re¬ 
ceived  abundant  material  to  frame  therefrom  a 
thankful  song  of  praise  to  God.  Van  0. 

No  solemn  message  from  the  unseen  world 
comes  to  us,  as  it  once  came  to  Hezekiah,  “  Set 
thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  slialt  die  and  not 
live.”  Before  the  work  of  death  begins,  we 
know  not  which  of  our  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  will  pass  away  soonest.  It  may  be  the 
old  and  gray-haired,  who  have  nothing  left  to 
live  or  hope  for  in  the  world  ;  it  may  be  the 
sick  who  have  lingered  long  on  the  perilous 
edge  of  death,  and  whose  life  has  been  endur¬ 
ance,  not  enjoyment  ;  or  it  may  be  the  young 
and  healthy,  to  whom  death  is  a  far-off  cloud, 
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no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  casting  no 
shadow  on  their  sunny  horizon.  It  may  be  the 
fruitful  vine  or  the  barren  fig-tree,  the  heaven¬ 
ly  minded  Christian  or  the  worldly -hearted  pro¬ 
fessor.  Who  is  to  be  the  first  to  receive  the 
message  to  pass  hence?  We  know  not.  Mac¬ 
millan. - We  live  in  a  universe  of  death.  The 

phenomenon  is  common  to  us,  but  no  familiari¬ 
ty  can  rob  it  of  its  dreadfulness  ;  for  the  dead, 
who  are  the  more  in  number,  have  kept  their 
awful  secret  unrevealed,  and  the  child  who 
died  yesterday  knows  more  than  can  be  guessed 
at  by  the  thousand  millions  of  living  men. 
Yet  this  death  is  the  least  and  the  least  dreaded 
part  of  that  other,  second,  spiritual  death. 
Farrar. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  death — 
nothing  more  uncertain  than  the  time  of  dying. 
I  will  be  therefore  be  prepared  for  that  at  all 
times  which  may  come  at  any  time,  and  must 
come  at  one  time  or  another.  I  shall  not  hasten 
my  death  by  being  still  ready,  but  sweeten  it. 
It  makes  me  not  die  the  sooner,  but  the  better. 

Warwick. - We  cannot  see  before  us.  No 

hand  can  tear  one  leaf  from  the  sealed  book 
where  the  recording  angel  has  written  against 
all  our  names  the  day  of  our  great  change.  A 
veil  shuts  close  down  before  our  eyes  on  the 
very  spot  where  we  stand.  This  year,  or  an¬ 
other  ;  yourself  first,  or  one  you  love  better 
than  yourself  ;  by  slow  decline,  or  swift  de¬ 
struction  :  these  are  secrets.  But  there  is  no 
dimness  over  the  command  that  points  us  to 
the  open  way  of  life  ;  no  uncertainty  in  the  im¬ 
mortal  promise,  “  Set  thy  house  in  order 
and  then,  though  “  absent  from  the  body,” 
thou  shalt  be  present  with  the  “  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord,  of  whom  the  whole  family, 
in  heaven  and  earth,  is  named.”  F.  D.  H. 

Willing  or  unwilling,  fit  or  unfit  to  die,  voy¬ 
agers  to  a  land  of  bliss  or  bound  to  misery, 
many  have  entered  on  their  last  year.  Like 
time  and  tide,  death — regardless  of  his  con¬ 
venience  and  deaf  to  his  prayers — will  wait  on 
no  man.  Since  death  is  gain  to  the  Christian, 
and  through  faith  in  Christ  may  be  so  to  all, 
we  should  familiarize  our  minds  with  that 
event  :  beginning  every  year,  and  indeed  every 
day,  as  if  it  were  to  be — what  it  may  be — our 
last.  To  be  prepared  for  death,  so  prepared 
that  it  may  be  the  happiest  event  that  ever  be¬ 
fell  us,  so  prepared  that  we  may  confront  this 
king  of  terrors  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
or  any  sense  of  fear,  so  prepared  that  we  shall 
be  better  pleased  to  go  than  to  stay — let  us 
work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling  ;  looking  to  Jesus  for  pardon,  and  to  God 


to  work  in  us  by  His  Holy  Spirit  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.  Guthrie. 

In  every  earthly  enterprise  we  anticipate  its 
bearings  and  results  ;  we  weigh,  before  we 
meet  them,  every  obstacle,  every  interest  which 
may  come  in  conflict  with  our  purpose  ;  we 
count  every  cost  of  advantage'or  disadvantage, 
we  reach  forward  our  thoughts  to  contemplate 
every  feature,  promising  or  unpromising,  of 
the  probable  result.  And  this  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  course  of  true  wisdom.  Not 
less  surely  is  it  the  part  of  a  wise  and  thinking 
man  to  pursue  a  similar  course  with  reference 
to  the  life  to  come.  Not  less  wise  is  his  con¬ 
duct  who  anticipates  by  careful  thought  the 
consequences  of  his  departure,  the  ties  that 
must  then  be  broken,  the  office  and  influence 
that  must  be  resigned,  the  possessions  that 
must  be.  relinquished,  the  pause  that  must 
ensue  to  all  his  schemes.  Above  all,  not  less 
wise  is  his  course  who  solemnly,  deeply  pon¬ 
ders  the  more  positive,  momentous  results  of  the 
change  of  state,  the  scenes  upon  which  he  must 
enter,  the  abiding  character  he  must  bear,  the 
irreversible  judgment  he  must  meet,  and  the 
unalterable  destiny  he  must  experience  in  the 
sphere  of  an  eternal  being.  As,  compared  with 
these  stupendous  themes,  all  other  subjects  of 
thought  are  mean  and  insignificant,  so  incom¬ 
parably  wise  is  he  who  habitually  ponders  these, 
who  gives  all  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  the 
energy  of  his  heart  to  their  frequent,  deliberate, 
prayerful  contemplation.  Knowing  that  death 
is  to  finish  his  works,  to  fix  his  character  and 
place  him  forever  and  irremovably  in  paradise 
or  perdition,  incomparably  wise  is  he  who 
makes  his  daily  life  one  prolonged  act  of  prepa¬ 
ration  and  readiness  for  his  one  great  and 
changeless  change  of  existence.  B. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  time  as  surely  ap 
pointed  to  us  as  to  Hezekiah,  although  we  are 
not  allowed  that  knowledge  of  the  fact  which 
he  possessed,  ought  to  teach  us  patience  in 
quiet  waiting  upon  God.  It  is  not  in  man, 
whatever  be  his  rage,  to  take  one  hour  of  our 
appointed  life  from  us,  or  to  add  one  moment 
to  the  time  of  our  sorrow.  If  our  very  hairs 
are  all  numbered,  much  more  are  all  our  days. 
Let  us,  therefore,  honor  God  by  having  good 
thoughts  of  Him,  knowing  that  whether  our 
times  be  short  or  long,  calm  or  stormy,  they 
arc  appointed  times  ;  appointed  by  One  who 
loves  us  with  exceeding  love,  although  He  well 
remembers  that  we  are  but  dust.  Kitto. 

Christianity  is  as  needful  to  live  by  as  to  die 
by.  It  is  quite  as  solemn  a  thing  to  say,  “  This 
year  thou  shalt  live”  as  to  say,  “This  year 
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thou  shalt  die.”  We  have  a  Gospel  to  preach 
that  claims,  indeed,  to  be  the  only  thing  that 
can  make  a  man  die  rightly  ;  but  which  claims 
a  higher  glory  than  that — to  be  the  only  thing 

that  can  make  him  live  rightly.  A.  M. - To 

be  really  alive  in  some  sincere  work  is  to  have 
solved  the  mystery  of  life  and  mastered  the 
fear  of  death.  Then  to  die  is  only  one  of  the 
accidents  and  incidents  of  our  unending  life, 
and  no  evil.  To  die  out  and  even  anticipate 
the  body’s  dying  is  what  we  have  to  dread — to 
come  to  the  end  of  earth  with  a  sense  of  empti¬ 
ness  and  exhaustion,  a  broken  cistern,  a  worn- 
out  piece  of  mechanism,  a  candle  burned  to  the 
socket,  a  ball  spent  before  the  mark  was 
reached.  “  It  is  as  natural,”  says  Lord  Bacon, 
“  to  die,  as  to  be  born  ;  and  to  the  little  infant, 
perhaps,  the  one  is  as  painful  as  the  other.  He 
that  dies  in  an  earnest  pursuit  is  like. one  that 
is  wounded  in  hot  blood,  who  for  the  time 
scarce  feels  the  hurt  ;  and  therefore  a  mind 
fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that  is  good 
doth  avert  the  dolors  of  death.”  R.  Ellis. 

How  often  has  He  succored  me,  when  na¬ 
ture  and  art  have  failed  ?  How  has  He  eased 
my  pained  limbs,  and  upheld  an  emaciated 
skeleton?  I  have  had  fifty  years  added  to  my 
days,  though  I  expected  not  to  live  one  of 
them  :  and  what  strange  deliverances  have 
been  wrought  for  me,  upon  the  importunate 
requests  of  many  hundreds  of  my  praying 
friends?  How  have  I  been  kept  in  ordinary 
health  and  safety,  when  the  raging  pestilence 
came  near  my  habitation,  and  consumed  an 
hundred  thousand  citizens  f  And  how  was  my 
dwelling  preserved,  when  I  saw  ( London )  the 
glory  of  the  land  in  flames?  These  and  many 
more  are  my  experiences  of  that  wonderful  mercy 
which  has  measured  my  pilgrimage  and  filled 
up  my  days.  Never  did  God  break  His  prom¬ 
ise  with  me.  Never  did  He  fail  me,  or  forsake 
me.  And  shall  I  now  distrust  Him  at  last? 
“  To  Thee,  O  Lord,  *  as  to  a  faithful  Creator,  I 
commit  my  soul.  ’  I  know  that  Thou  art  ‘  the 
faithful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and 
mercy  with  them  that  love  Thee,  and  keep 
Thy  commandments.  Thou  art  faithful,  who 
has  called  me  to  the  fellowship  of  Thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.’  Thy  faithfulness  has 
saved  me  from  temptation,  and  kept  me  from  pre¬ 
vailing  evil,  and  will  ‘  preserve  my  whole  spirit, 
and  soul  and  body,  unto  the  coming  of  Christ.  ’ 
It  is  ‘  in  faithfulness  Thou  hast  afflicted  me 
and  shall  I  not  trust  Thee  to  save  me?”  Bax¬ 
ter. 

3.  And  he  said ,  Ah  Jehovah,  remember,  I  be¬ 
seech  Thee,  how  I  have  walked  before  Thee  in 


truth  and  with  a  whole  heart,  and  that  which  is 
good  in  Thine  eyes  I  have  done.  The  figure  of 
walking  before  God  includes  the  ideas  of  com¬ 
munion  with  Him  and  subjection  to  Him,  and 
is  therefore  more  comprehensive  than  the  kin¬ 
dred  phrase  of  walking  with  Him.  By  truth 
we  are  here  to  understand  sincerity  and  con¬ 
stancy.  This  verse  is  not  an  expostulation  nor 
self-praise,  but  an  appeal  to  the  only  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  A. - Hezekiah 

does  not  demand  a  reward  from  God  for  his 
good  services,  but  begs  that  God  would  re¬ 
member,  not  how  he  had  reformed  the  king¬ 
dom,  taken  away  the  high  places,  cleansed  the 
Temple  and  revived  neglected  ordinances  ;  but, 
which  was  better  than  all  burnt  offerings  and 
sacrifices,  how  he  had  approved  himself  to  God 
with  a  single  eye  and  an  honest  heart,  not  only 
in  these  eminent  performances,  but  in  an  even, 
regular  course  of  holy  living  ;  I  have  walked 
before  Thee  in  truth  and  sincerity,  and  with  a 
perfect ,  that  is,  an  upright  heart ;  for  upright¬ 
ness  is  our  Gospel  perfection.  H. 

5.  Hezekiali  had  been  a  second  David,  fol¬ 
lowing  more  closely  in  his  steps  than  any  other 
royal  son  of  his.  This  prominent  fact  of  his 
life  had  been  involved  in  Hezekiah’s  prayer  : 
“  I  have  walked  before  Thee  with  a  perfect 
heart,”  and  is  here  tacitly  admitted  in  the  Lord’s 
gracious  answer.  The  tenderness  of  the  reply 
is  precious  :  “  I  have  heard  thy  prayer  ;  I  have 
seen  thy  tears.”  Oh,  truly,  God  does  hear  the 
imploring  cry  of  pressing  want  and  strong  de¬ 
sire.  Not  a  tear  ever  fell  in  His  sight  unheed¬ 
ed.  There  are  thousands  of  prayers  for  pro¬ 
longed  life  which  God  cannot  wisely  grant  ; 
but  He  loves  to  grant  them  when  He  wisely 
can.  This  case  stands  a  witness  to  the  loving¬ 
kindness  of  His  heart.  H.  C. 

2  K.  20  : 0,  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
the  symbolical  significance  of  this  sign.  As 
Isaiah  had  been  commissioned  to  offer  to  Ahaz 
“  a  sign”  of  the  promised  deliverance,  and  to 
leave  him  the  choice  of  it,  “  either  in  the  depth 
or  in  the  height  above”  (Isa.  7  :  11  j,  so  here  a 
similar  alternative  was  presented  to  Hezekiali. 
As  Ahaz  in  his  trust  in  natural  means  and  his 
distrust  of  Jehovah  had  refused,  so  Hezekiali 
in  his  distrust  of  natural  means  and  trust  of  Je¬ 
hovah  asked  for  a  sign.  And  lastly,  even  as 
Hezekiah  had  feared  that  his  life-day  would 
have  ended  in  its  midday  hour,  so  now,  when  it 
was  to  be  lengthened,  did  the  falling  shadow 
climb  up  again  the  ten  steps  to  its  midday 
mark.  But  there  are  also  deeper  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  this  history.  The  change  in  the 
announcement  of  what  was  to  befall  Hezekiah, 
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in  answer  to  liis  prayer,  is  of  eternal  meaning. 
It  encourages  us  “  always  to  pray”— not  ex¬ 
cluding  from  the  range  of  our  petitions  what 
are  commonly  called  “  things  temporal.”  And 
yet  the  very  idea  of  prayer  also  excludes  any 
thought  of  the  absolute  certainty  of  such  an¬ 
swer  as  had  been  primarily  contemplated  in  the 
prayer.  For  prayer  and  its  answer  are  not  me¬ 
chanically,  they  are  morally  connected,  just  as 
between  Isaiah’s  promised  sign  and  its  bestowal 
the  prayer  of  the  prophet  intervened  (verse  11). 
As  miracle  is  not  magic,  so  prayer  is  not  neces¬ 
sitarianism  ;  and  on  looking  back  upon  our 
lives  we  have  to  thank  God  as  often  for  prayers 
unanswered  as  for  prayers  answered.  Further, 
the  lessons  taught  the  king  first  by  his  danger 
and  then  by  his  restoration  were  precisely  those 
which  Hezekiah  needed  to  learn  if,  obedient  to 
the  admonitions  of  Isaiah,  and  believing  the 
promise  of  the  Lord,  he  was  consistently  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  Jehovah  amid  the  temp¬ 
tations  and  difficulties  of  the  Assyrian  invasion. 
This  not  only  because  he  had  had  experience  of 
the  truth  of  prophetic  promise,  but  because  he 
had  learned,  as  he  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  taught,  that  God  answered  prayer  ;  that 
He  was  merciful  and  forgiving,  and  able  to 
turn  aside  the  most  threatening  danger,  even 
at  the  extreme  moment.  In  truth,  what  was 
afterward  witnessed  in  the  deliverance  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  on  a  large  scale  the  same  that  Heze¬ 
kiah  himself  had  experienced  in  his  healing. 
Thus  the  lessons  of  his  recovery  were  intended 
as  spiritual  preparation  for  what  was  so  soon 
to  follow.  A.  E. 

11.  The  fact  here  announced  is  an  optical  or 
sensible  miracle,  the  reversed  motion  of  the 
sun’s  shadow  in  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz.  The 
words  themselves  leave  it  open,  whether  there 
•was  a  change  in  the  sun’s  apparent  and  earth’s 
real  motion,  a  general  change  by  unusual  re¬ 
fraction,  or  one  local  only.  But  the  last  seems 
more  likely  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  spe¬ 
cial  mention  that  it  was  “in  the  sun-dial  of 
Ahaz.”  Next,  the  envoys  from  Babylon  had 
heard  of  it  as  a  local  sign  (2  Chron.  32  :  31). 
It  could  not,  then,  have  extended  to  Babylon. 
Birks. 

Some  suppose  that  the  phenomenon  might 
have  been  produced  by  the  simple  refraction  of 
the  rays,  through  the  sudden  interposition  of  a 
different  medium.  That  such  refraction  takes 
place  when  rays  of  light  pass  through  a  denser 
medium  is  a  well-known  physical  fact.  The 
most  striking  illustration  is  perhaps  found 
in  the  observation  made,  on  March  27th, 
1703,  by  P.  Romauld,  prior  of  the  cloister  of 


Metz,  that,  owing  to  such  refraction  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  in  connection 
with  the  appearance  of  a  cloud,  the  shadow  of 
his  dial  deviated  an  hour  and  a  half.  However 
produced,  the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  upon 
the  dial  of  Ahaz  was  certainly  of  a  miraculous 
nature.  Kitto. 

The  shiftings  of  shadows  on  the  dial  that 
Isaiah  predicted  to  sick  Hezekiah  are  liable  to 
occur  at  any  place,  when  these  two  circum¬ 
stances  concur  :  (1)  That  the  upper  atmosphere 
is  in  that  condition  which  causes  two  bright 
parhelia  or  mock  suns  to  appear  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  sun  ;  and  (2)  that  the  lower  air  con¬ 
tains  drifting  clouds,  massive  enough  to  hide 
often  two  of  the  three.  When  the  real  sun  and 
eastern  mock  sun  are  hidden,  there  is  only  the 
western  to  cast  shadows,  which  then  coincide 
with  what  the  sun  will  cast  an  hour  and  a  half 
later  ;  but  if  the  clouds  shift  so  as  to  hide  the 
west  parhelion,  and  disclose  the  eastern,  the 
shadows  instantly  become  such  as  the  sun  cast 
an  hour  and  a  half  earlier.  The  parhelia  being 
always  caused  by  rays  refracted  through  two 
faces  of  equilateral  triangular  prisms  or  fibres 
of  ice,  their  angular  distance  from  the  sun  is 
always  the  minimum  deviation  that  such  a 
prism  of  ice  produces  on  the  brightest  or  yellow 
rays,  which  is  very  near  a  fourth  of  a  right 
angle  ;  so  that  if  Hezekiah ’s  diallers  divided 
the  quadrant  into  forty,  than  which  no  number 
is  more  likely,  considering  how  constantly  it 
recurs  in  the  Hebrew  laws  and  history  (oftener, 
indeed,  than  any  other  above  ten),  the  advance 
or  recession  of  the  shadow  would  have  to  be 
ten  of  these  parts.  On  March  29th,  1848,  these 
effects  occurred,  had  any  one  been  looking,  on 
every  dial  in  the  Isle  of  Portsea,  and  very  prob¬ 
ably  of  much  of  Hampshire  besides.  The  par¬ 
helia  were  present  and  bright  enough  at  about 
11  p.m.  ,  and  still  better  between  1  p.m.  and  1.30 
p. m.  (not  between  11  p.m.  and  1  p.m.,  because, 
though  the  atmospheric  conditions  were  right, 
the  sun  had  risen  above  the  required  limits  of 
altitude),  and  the  drifting  clouds  below  were 
present.  Considering  how  much  steeper  is  the 
sun’s  daily  path  in  the  latitude  of  Jerusalem 
than  in  England,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
pair  of  parhelia  were  of  the  rarer  kind,  over 
and  under  the  sun,  which  I  certainly  have  seen 
described  (or  possibly  even  oblique),  than  the 
commoner  ones  that  I  saw,  and  Descartes,  Hal¬ 
ley,  Folkes,  and  the  other  Royal  Society  observ¬ 
ers.  From  the  account  in  Isaiah,  speaking  of 
bringing  back  the  sun,  but  the  fuller  one  in 
Kings  of  only  bringing  back  the  shadow,  I 
gather  the  Book  of  Kings  to  be  the  earlier  docu- 
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ment,  and  more  likely,  in  this  place,  to  preserve 
that  prophet’s  own  words.  E.  L.  Garbett,  Letter 
to  11.  A.  Proctor,  1883. 

Hezekiah' s  Psalm  of  Gratitude. 

Isa.  38  : 1 0-20.  This  psalm  or  ode  written 
by  Hezekiah  is  a  sort  of  memorial  record  of  his 
thoughts  and  emotions  during  those  solemn 
days  when  the  Lord  brought  him  so  near  the 
gates  of  death.  It  may  have  been  written  in 
part  for  his  own  personal  benefit  ;  in  part  to 
cherish  the  social  sympathy  of  his  friends  and 
people.  We  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  sung 
or  chanted  in  social  worship.  The  original 
might  as  well  be  read,  “  When  he  was  sick  and 
was  recovering  from  his  sickness” — i.e.,  during 
the  process  of  recovery,  while  his  experiences 

were  yet  fresh  in  his  mind.  H.  C. - That 

Hezekiah  should  compose  a  psalm  is  not  more 
strange  than  that  he  should  make  a  collection 
of  proverbs  (Prov.  25  : 1).  It  would  have  been 
far  more  strange  if  one  so  much  like  David  in 
character  and  spirit  had  not  followed  his  exam¬ 
ple  in  the  practice  of  devotional  composition. 
The  inspiration  and  canonical  authority  of  this 
production  are  clear  from  its  having  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  Isaiah  in  his  prophecies,  although 
omitted  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  The 
questions  raised  by  some  interpreters,  as  to  its 
antiquity  and  genuineness,  are  founded  on  the 
mere  possibility  that  the  passage  may  be  of 
later  date  and  by  another  writer.  So  far  as  we 
have  evidence,  either  external  or  internal,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  critical  misgiv¬ 
ing.  There  is  nothing  in  the  psalm  itself  at  all 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  it  was 
conceived,  and  perhaps  composed,  if  not  re¬ 
duced  to  writing,  before  the  complete  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  promise  in  the  king’s  recovery. 
A. 

II.  The  sacred  name  Jah,  here  repeated 
with  emphasis,  is  full  of  meaning.  It  is  a  sim¬ 
pler  form  of  Jehovah,  meaning  simply,  He  is, 
or,  I  am.  Its  repetition  is  meant  to  place  in 
full  relief  the  relation  between  the  living  God 
and  living  men.  Hence  it  seems  best  to  trans¬ 
late  it  in  its  second  occurrence.  The  last  word 
some  render  “  the  under- world” — i.e.,  the  state 
of  the  departed.  But  the  structure  and  paral¬ 
lelism  confirm  the  received  version.  The  af¬ 
flicted  king  made  a  double  complaint ;  that  he 
would  be  cut  off  from  the  presence  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  God,  who  had  placed  his  name  in  His 
Temple  among  living  men  ;  and  also  that  he 
would  be  shut  out  from  the  society  of  all  that 
dwell  upon  earth.  The  word  “  no  longer”  im¬ 
plies  that  these  things  for  the  present  would 


cease,  but  neither  excludes  continued  being  in 
Hades,  nor  the  sure  hope  of  a  resurrection. 
Dirks. 

1 2.  My  dwelling  is  plucked  up  and  uncovered 
by  me  (or  away  from  me)  like  a  shepherd's  tent. 
I  have  rolled  up,  like  the  weaver,  my  life  ;  from 
the  thrum  he  will  cut  me  off ;  from  day  to  night 
thou  wilt  finish  me.  The  same  thing  is  here 
represented  by  two  figures.  The  first  is  that  of 
a  tent,  the  stakes  of  which  are  pulled  up,  and 
the  covering  removed,  with  a  view  to  depart¬ 
ure.  The  second  figure  is  that  of  a  web  com¬ 
pleted  and  removed  by  the  weaver  from  the 
loom. 

15.  What  shall  I  say? — i.e.,  how  shall  I  ex¬ 
press  my  gratitude  and  wonder?  He  hath  said 
and  done  it,  He  has  promised  and  performed, 
perhaps  with  an  implication  that  the  promise 
was  no  sooner  given  than  fulfilled.  The  recol¬ 
lection  of  this  signal  mercy  he  is  resolved  to 
cherish  all  his  years — i.e.,  throughout  his  life, 
by  going  softly,  solemnly  or  slowly,  on  account 
of  the  bitterness  of  his  soul — i.e.,  in  recollection 
of  his  sufferings.  A. 

15.  Sickness,  sorrow  or  suffering  of  any 
kind,  when  sanctified,  has  this  softening  effect. 
In  remembrance  of  what  we  have  felt  and 
learned,  we  want  to  go  softly,  tenderly,  gently. 
He  who  has  been  shaken  by  the  hand  of  God, 
either  physically  or  morally,  must  have  learned 
a  larger,  tenderer  charity  for  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  for  their  doubts  and  wanderings.  Sick¬ 
ness  almost  always  brings  something  of  this 
softening  effect  into  the  heart  and  life  for  a 
time.  It  chastens  and  subdues  the  angles  and 
roughness  of  character.  Sanctified  sickness  will 
produce  softness  of  spirit  before  God.  Our 
thoughts  of  Him  will  be  more  loving,  more 
grateful,  more  personal.  We  shall  think  of 
Him  not  as  the  great  Ruler,  the  general  Bene¬ 
factor,  but  as  the  Friend,  my  Healer,  the  One 
who  has  lifted  me  up  from  the  gates  of  death. 
My  voice  as  I  utter  His  name  will  be  tremulous 
with  feeling,  and  soft  with  intensity  and  ten¬ 
derness  of  love.  S.  S.  T. 

1C.  “O  Lord,  by  these  things” — Thy  prom¬ 
ised  and  performed  mercies — such  blessings  as 
Tliou  hast  kindly  granted  to  me,  “  do  men 
live  human  life  is  full  of  such  manifested 
goodness  from  God  :  “  And  in  reference  to  all 
these  things  my  spirit  lives,”  or,  “  there  is  life 
to  my  spirit.”  In  the  last  clause,  the  word 
“  so”  should  rather  be  and.  11  And  Thou  wilt 
still  restore  and  save  me” — i.e.,  through  the 
years  of  life  that  yet  remain  for  me. 

17.  Probably  his  thought  is  of  the  change 
from  the  great  bitterness  of  his  sickness  to  the 
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peace  that  succeeded,  which  peace  is  in  the  last 
clause  expanded  and  referred  to  God’s  love 
toward  him,  as  if  God’s  love  became  itself  the 
power  that  lifted  him  up  from  the  pit.  God 
had  freely  forgiven  all  his  sins,  and  therefore 
had  heard  his  prayer  for  recovery.  This  is 
forcibly  expressed  in  the  phrase  “  cast  them  all 
behind  thy  back.”  The  Hebrew  conception  of 
pardon  is  usually  that  of  covering  one’s  sins  ; 
hiding  them  from  view;  seeing  and  remember¬ 
ing  them  no  more.  H.  C. 

18.  For  the  grave  shall  not  confess  Thee  {nor) 
death  praise  Thee  ;  they  that  go  down  to  the  pit 
shall  not  hope  for  Thy  truth.  Here,  as  often  in 
the  Psalms,  the  loss  of  the  opportunity  of 
praising  God  is  urged  as  a  reason,  not  only  why 
he  should  be  loath  to  die,  but  why  God  should 
preserve  him  (see  Ps.  6  :  6  ;  88  :  11,  12).  It  does 
not  follow  from  these  words  either  that  Heze- 
kiah  had  no  expectation  of  a  future  state  or 
that  the  soul  remains  unconscious  till  the  resur¬ 
rection.  The  true  explanation  of  the  words  is 
given  by  Calvin — viz.,  that  the  language  is 
that  of  extreme  agitation  and  distress,  in  which 
the  prospect  of  the  future  is  absorbed  in  con¬ 
templation  of  the  present,  and  also  that  so  far 
as  he  does  think  of  futurity,  it  is  upon  the  sup¬ 
position  of  God’s  wrath.  Regarding  death,  in 
this  case,  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine  displeasure, 
he  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  the  termination 
of  his  solemn  praises.  The  truth  mentioned 
in  the  last  clause  is  the  truth  of  God’s  promises, 
to  hope  for  which  is  to  expect  the  promised 
blessing. 

19.  The  living,  the  living,  he  shall  thank 

Thee  like  me  (or  as  I  do)  to-day  ;  father  to  sons 
shall  make  known,  with  respect  to  Thy  truth — i.e., 
the  truth  of  Thy  promises,  as  in  the  verse  pre¬ 
ceding.  Only  the  living  could  praise  God  in 
that  way  to  which  the  writer  was  accustomed, 
and  on  which  his  eye  is  here  fixed,  with  special 
reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  external  service  of 
the  Temple.  The  last  clause  must  be  taken  in 
a  general  sense,  as  Hezekiah  was  himself  still 
childless.  A. - His  language  here  is  account¬ 

ed  for  by  supposing  that  his  mind  is  absorbed 
with  the  interest  and  the  blessedness  of  prais¬ 
ing  God  in  His  earthly  Temple,  and  of  testify¬ 
ing  before  all  his  people  to  the  great  things 
God  had  wrought  for  him.  These  modes  of 
recognizing  and  praising  God’s  goodness  and 
of  bearing  his  joyful  testimony  for  God  before 
the  wide  world,  he  appreciates  deeply,  hence  he 
says  :  I  cannot  do  this  in  the  grave  ;  if  I  had 
died  in  my  sickness,  I  should  have  been  cut  off 
from  this  most  precious  privilege  of  witness¬ 
ing  for  God  here  among  His  people.  II.  C. 


How  the  believer  watches  the  sun  as  its  ris¬ 
ing  or  declining  measures  the  course  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  workday  !  How  vast  seems  the  task,  and 
how  short  the  time  !  What  Divine  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  we  shall  be  here  only  once  through  all 
eternity  to  use  them  !  What  places  meet  for 
kindling  up  in  them  the  lamp  of  true  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  for  shedding  abroad  through  them 
the  warmth  of  true  love  ;  they  know  us  now, 
but  presently  they  shall  know  us  no  more  for¬ 
ever.  We  are  working  the  work  of  Him  that 
sent  us  while  it  is  day,  when  we  are  demon¬ 
strating  and  illustrating  and  embodying  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  this  world’s  life,  the  integrity,  mercy, 
diligence,  purity,  patience  which  belong  to 
earth  and  man,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
our  divinely  human  Master.  We  want  to  bring 
all  our  Christianity  to  bear  upon  this  world 
while  we  are  in  it,  that  with  the  help  of  our 
Christianity  we  may  make  the  best  of  the  world, 
and  make  it  the  best,  and  win  the  blessing 
which  is  bound  up  with  it.  Because  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  a  God,  and  an  immortality 
for  God’s  children,  an  infinite  justice  and  an 
infinite  love  ;  because  these  great  disclosures 
have  been  made  to  us  now,  in  the  time  of  our 
mortal  life  ;  because  our  Lord  was  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  and  had  a  man’s  work  to  do, 
we  see  that  there  can  be  no  better  thing  for  us 
now,  nothing  which  should  more  engage  us 
now,  than  to  be  on  earth,  striving  to  fashion  it 
according  to  heavenly  patterns,  to  advance  the 
ever-deepening  purpose  of  good  which  runs 
through  its  ages,  to  nurse  into  vigor  and  beauty 
and  fragrance  and  fruitfulness  the  trees  of  the 
Lord  which  spring  from  what  seems  mire  and 
rubbish.  It  is  good  to  be  here,  trying  again 
and  again,  though  amid  many  discouragements 
and  after  repeated  failures,  to  make  this  hu¬ 
man  life  a  grand,  blessed  and  gracious  thing. 
R.  Ellis. 

2  Cliron.  32  :  30.  The  sign  given  him  was 
fulfilled  to  Hezekiah’s  entire  satisfaction,  and 
his  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete.  In  three 
days  he  was  able  to  make  his  appearance  in  the 
Temple,  and  to  sing  this  song  of  thanksgiving. 
In  a  short  time  he  resumed  the  active  duties  of 
his  station,  bent  upon  utilizing  to  the  utmost 
the  fresh  lease  of  life  which  had  been  granted 
him.  It  was  probably  now  that  many  of  those 
works  were  undertaken  which  kept  his  memory 
so  long  in  good  odor  among  the  Jewish  people, 
as  the  collection  of  Proverbs  of  Solomon  hitherto 
not  put  upon  record  (Prov.  25  : 1),  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  water  supply  of  Jerusalem 
on  a  new  system  (2  Cliron.  32  :  30  ;  Isa.  22  :  9, 
11).  Research  is  still  busy  with  these  remark- 
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able  constructions,  the  extent  of  which  is  only 
now  beginning  to  he  fairly  estimated.  Evi¬ 
dently  a  long  term  of  years  was  requisite  for 
the  elaboration  of  so  vast  a  scheme,  involving 
the  excavation  in  the  solid  rock  of  numerous 
shafts,  tunnels  and  aqueducts.  G.  R. 

Ilezekiah  was  not  only  a  religious,  he  was 
also  a  civil,  restorer  ;  and  his  name  has  been 
handed  down  even  to  the  present  day  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ingenious  system  of  the  an¬ 
cient  water  supply  of  Jerusalem,  the  remains 
and  fragments  of  which  still  may  be  traced, 
and  are  noble  engineering  works,  worthy  of 
good  King  Hezekiah.  In  the  highest  part  of 
Mt.  Zion  is  a  large  tank,  slill  full  of  water,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  houses,  and  still  bearing  the  name 
of  the  “  Pool  of  Hezekiah.”  It  is  fed  by  the 
drainage  from  the  upper  valley  of  Gihon,  con¬ 
veyed  by  a  subterranean,  and  as  yet  unexplored, 
channel,  at  some  depth  underneath  the  city 
walls.  There  is  no  absolute  proof  that  this 
great  tank  is  the  work  of  Hezekiah  ;  but  when 
we  remember  how,  both  in  Chronicles  and  in 
Isaiah,  the  arrangement  of  watercourses  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  Hezekiah ’s  work,  there  is  every  rea¬ 
sonable  probability  that  the  traditional  name 
embodies  a  historical  fact.  We  are  told  (2 
Cliron.  32  :  30)  that  “  Hezekiah  stopped  the 
upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it 
straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
David.”  Still  we  can  see  on  the  west  side  of 
Mt.  Zion,  outside  the  walls,  the  two  pools,  the 
upper  and  lower,  of  Gihon,  with  the  broken 
embankment,  which  once  intercepted  the  water 
and  drained  it  into  the  upper  pool.  All  the 
surface  channels  have  long  since  been  broken 
and  destroyed,  but  the  underground  work  of 
Hezekiah  still  remains  to  fill  the  pool  which 
continues  to  bear  his  name.  There  is  also  a 
very  recent  discovery  which  may  throw  light 
on  the  works  of  “  the  good  king.”  Down  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  below  the  southeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Mt.  Moriah,  crowned  by  Solomon’s 
Temple,  there  is  a  long  underground  tunnel, 
pierced  through  the  rock,  which  conveys  the 
water  of  what  is  called  the  Virgin’s  Fountain 
to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  It  is  only  in  our  own 
day  that  this  tunnel,  through  which  there  is  a 
perpetually  flowing  stream,  has  been  explored. 
In  the  year  1881  a  long  inscription,  without 
name  or  date,  w'as  discovered  about  the  middle 
of  this  tunnel,  recording  the  fact  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  workmen  who  were  excavating  from 
the  one  end  with  those  who  were  working  from 
the  other.  Though  without  name  or  date,  as 
we  have  said,  this  inscription,  from  the  shape 
of  the  letters,  has  been  decided,  by  archaeolo¬ 


gists,  aided  by  the  style  of  the  characters  of  the 
Moabite  Stone,  to  belong  to  the  period  of  Ahaz 
or  Hezekiah.  Whatever  be  the  exact  date,  it 
is  one  of  the  only  two  known  inscriptions  of 
the  period  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  and  throws 
much  light  on  the  civilization  and  engineering 
knowledge  of  that  age,  illustrating  the  minute 
accuracy  of  the  scriptural  record.  Tristram. 

Isa.  3§:21,  22.  The  last  two  verses  of 
this  chapter  in  Isaiah  arc  evidently  out  of  their 
chronological  order.  The  obvious  and  simple 
supposition  is  that  the  passage  before  us  is  the 
first  draught  or  original  form  of  Isaiah’s  narra¬ 
tive,  in  which  the  facts  recorded  in  these  two 
least  verses  were  added  by  a  kind  of  after¬ 
thought,  and  that  in  rewriting  the  account,  as 
a  part  of  the  national  history,  he  naturally 
placed  them  in  their  chronological  order.  It 
would  probably  be  easy  to  produce  many  par¬ 
allel  cases  from  the  correspondence  of  volumi¬ 
nous  letter- writers,  or  from  other  cases  of  re¬ 
peated  composition  on  the  same  subject  by  the 
same  writer.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  explanation  now  proposed  is  sim¬ 
pler  in  itself,  and  requires  less  to  be  imagined 
or  supposed  than  any  other,  and  is  therefore, 
even  on  the  strictest  principles  of  criticism,  en¬ 
titled  to  the  preference.  A. 

Tiie  Embassy  of  Mebodacii-Baladan. 

2  Kings  20  : 12-19  ;  Isa.  39  :  1-8  ;  2  Cliron. 

32  :  31. 

Soon  after  his  recovery,  Hezekiah  received  an 
embassy  from  a  new  quarter.  Hitherto  Baby¬ 
lon  and  Judea  had  been  isolated  from  one  an¬ 
other,  and  had  perhaps  scarcely  known  of  each 
other’s  existence.  Assyria  had  stood  between 
them,  and  Babylonia  had  been  for  the  most 
part  an  Assyrian  dependency.  But  recently 
Babylonia  had  asserted  herself.  In  b.c.  722,  on 
the  death  of  Shalmaneser,  a  native  Chaldean 
named  Merodach-baladan  had  made  himself 
king  of  the  country,  and  maintained  his  inde¬ 
pendence  against  all  the  efforts  of  Sargon  to  re¬ 
duce  him.  His  position,  however,  was  precari¬ 
ous,  and  it  was  probably  in  the  hope  of  con¬ 
cluding  an  alliance  with  Hezekiah — also  an 
enemy  of  Sargon’s  (see  the  comment  on  verse 
6) — that  he  sent  his  embassy.  He  had  two  ex¬ 
cuses  for  it.  A  neighboring  king  might  well 
congratulate  his  brother  monarch  on  his  recov¬ 
ery  ;  and  a  Chaldean  prince  might  well  inquire 
into  an  astronomical  marvel  (2  Cliron.  33  :  31). 
The  date  of  the  embassy  appears  to  have  been 
b.c.  712,  the  year  following  on  Hezekiah’s  ill¬ 
ness.  Hammond . 
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Isti.  39  : 1,  2.  “  At  that  time  Merodacli- 
baladan,  the  son  of  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon, 
sent  letters  and  a  present  to  Hezekiah  ;  for  he 
had  heard  that  he  had  been  sick,  and  was  recov¬ 
ered.  And  Hezekiah  was  glad  of  them,  and 
showed  them  the  house  of  his  precious  things, 
the  silver,  and  the  gold.  ”  (The  words  in  italics 
are  additional  to  the  text  of  2  Iv.  20  :  12,  13). 
The  author  of  Chronicles,  without  relating  the 
circumstance,  makes  a  short  comment  upon  it. 
After  describing  the  riches,  honor  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  Hezekiah,  he  adds  :  “  Howbeit  in  the 
business  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  princes  of 
Babylon,  wTho  sent  unto  him  to  inquire  of  the 
wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land,  God  left  him 
to  try  him,  that  He  might  know  all  that  was  in 
his  heart”  (2  Cliron.  32  :  31). 

The  reign  of  a  Babylonian  monarch,  called 
Merodach-baladan,  at  about  the  period  indicat¬ 
ed — the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  b.c. — 
is  recorded  in  the  famous  “  Canon  of  Ptolemy,” 
which  assigns  him  the  years  between  b.c.  722 
and  b.c.  710.  That  the  same  monarch,  after 
being  deprived  of  his  throne,  was  restored  to 
it,  and  had  a  second  reign  of  six  months’  dura¬ 
tion,  is  related  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  the 
friend  of  Sulla.  This  latter  reign  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  the  year  b.c.  703.  So  much 
is  known  to  us  from  the  classical  writers. 
From  the  Assyrian  monuments  we  learn  that 
the  relations  between  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
during  the  reign  of  Merodacli-baladan,  were 
hostile.  Sargon  relates  that  he  attacked  this 
king,  whom  he  viewed  as  a  rebel,  in  his  first 
year,  defeated  his  ally,  the  king  of  Elam,  and 
ravaged  his  territory,  but  without  coming  into 
contact  with  the  Babylonian  monarch  himself. 
After  this,  troubles  elsewhere  forced  him  to 
leave  Merodach-baladan  in  peace  for  eleven 
years  ;  but  in  his  twelfth  year  he  again  invaded 
Babylonia,  took  Babylon,  and  made  Merodach- 
baladan  a  prisoner.  Five  years  after  this,  as 
we  learn  from  Sennacherib’s  annals,  on  the 
death  of  Sargon,  Babylonia  revolted.  Mero¬ 
dach-baladan,  escaping  from  the  custody  in 
which  he  was  held,  hastened  to  Babylon,  and 
re-established  his  authority  over  the  whole 
southern  kingdom.  But  Sennacherib  at  once 
marched  against  him,  defeated  his  forces,  re¬ 
covered  Babylon,  and  drove  him  to  take  refuge 
in  the  marshes  of  Southern  Chaldea  ;  whence, 
after  a  short  time,  he  fled  across  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Southern  Elam,  where  he  died  in  exile. 
The  embassy  of  Merodach-baladan  to  Hezekiah 
falls,  by  Archbishop  Usher’s  chronology,  which 
is  here  founded  upon  Ptolemy’s  Canon,  into  the 
year  b.c.  713.  It  would  thus  have  taken  place 
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between  Sargon’s  first  and  second  attack,  very 
shortly  before  the  latter.  The  monuments  do 
not  mention  it ;  but  they  show  that  at  this  time 
Merodach-baladan  was  expecting  the  Assyrians 
to  invade  his  country,  was  looking  out  for  al¬ 
lies,  and  doing  his  best  to  strengthen  his  posi¬ 
tion.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be 
natural  that  he  should  seek  the  alliance  of 
Hezekiah,  who,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  dominions,  had  “  rebelled  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and  served  him  not”  (2  K. 
18  :  7).  That  he  should  cloak  his  design  under 
the  double  pretext  that  his  object  was  to  con 
gratulate  the  Jewish  king  on  his  recovery  from 
a  dangerous  illness  (Isa.  39  :  1),  and  to  inquire 
concerning  the  astronomical  “  wonder  done  in 
the  land”  (2  Chron.  32:31),  is  intrinsically 
probable,  being  consonant  with  diplomatic 
practice  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  An 
astronomical  marvel,  such  as  that  of  the  going 
back  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  (2  K 
20  :  11  ;  Isa.  38  :  8),  would  naturally  attract  at¬ 
tention  in  Babylonia,  where  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens  were  observed  with  the  utmost 
diligence  from  a  very  remote  period.  G.  R. 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah ’s  reign 
(b.c.  711),  accordingly,  ambassadors  came  from 
the  court  of  Babylon,  under  the  pretext  of  con¬ 
gratulating  the  Jewish  king  on  his  recovery 
from  sickness.  Their  real  object,  however, 
was  to  concert  measures  with  Hezekiah  for  a 
general  uprising  in  the  West,  and  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  league  against  Sargon,  which 
should  embrace  at  once  Babylonia,  Palestine  and 
Elam.  Hezekiah  was  flattered  by  such  a  proof 
of  his  own  importance.  He  opened  the  gates 
of  his  armory  and  treasure-house,  and  showed 
the  ambassadors  the  accumulated  stores  of 
wealth  and  arms  which  he  was  ready  to  lavish 
on  the  war.  Sayce. 

3-§.  It  was  a  disingenuous  device  when 
Hezekiah,  in  answer  to  the  questioning  of 
Isaiah,  sought  to  divert  him  by  a  reference  to 
the  “  far  country”  whence  the  ambassadors  had 
come,  as  if  flattering  to  Jewish  national  pride, 
and  implying  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of 
Jehovah ’s  power.  Such  had  not  been  the  object 
of  the  prophet  in  asking  about  the  country  of 
these  strangers.  By  eliciting  that  they  had 
come  from  Babylon,  he  would  indicate  to  Heze¬ 
kiah  that  his  inmost  purpose  in  showing  them 
all  his  treasures  had  been  read.  But  to  know 
it  was  to  pronounce  the  Divine  disapprobation 
of  any  such  alliance  against  Assyria.  This  ex¬ 
plains  the  severity  of  the  punishment  after¬ 
ward  denounced  upon  Hezekiah  for  an  offence 
which  otherwise  might  have  seemed  trivial. 
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But  this  had  clearly  appeared,  that  Hezekiah 
had  not  learned  the  lessons  which  his  late  dan¬ 
ger  and  God-granted  recovery  were  intended  to 
teach  ;  nor  did  he  learn  them  otherwise  than 
in  the  school  of  extreme  anguish,  after  all  his 
worldly  policy  had  ended  in  defeat,  his  land 
been  desolated,  and  the  victorious  host  of  Assy¬ 
ria  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  And  this  seems  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  reference  in  2  Chron. 
32  :  25,  26,  to  the  ungratefulness  and  the  pride 
of  the  king  after  his  miraculous  recovery,  as 
well  as  of  this  other  notice  (verse  31),  that  in 
the  matter  of  the  ambassadors,  God  had  left 
Hezekiah  to  himself,  to  try  him,  and  “  know  all 
that  was  in  his  heart.  ”  But  with  God  there  was 
not  any  changeableness.  As  afterward  Isaiah 
denounced  the  alliance  with  Egypt,  so  now  he 
spoke  the  Divine  judgment  on  the  hoped-for 
treaty  with  Babylon.  So  far  from  help  being  de¬ 
rived  from  such  alliance,  Israel’s  future  doom 
and  misery  would  come  from  Babylon,  and  the 
folly  of  Hezekiah  would  alike  appear  and  be  pun¬ 
ished  in  the  exile  and  servitude  of  his  descend¬ 
ants.  Thus  in  the  sequence  of  God  this  sowing 
of  disobedience  should  be  followed  by  a  har¬ 
vest  of  judgment.  Yet  for  the  present  would 
there  be  “peace  and  continuance” — till  the 
measure  of  iniquity  was  filled.  And  Hezekiah 
acquiesced  in  the  sentence,  owning  its  justice 
and  grateful  for  its  delay.  Yet  here  also  we 
perceive  shortcoming.  Hezekiah  did  not  reach 
up  to  the  high  level  of  his  father  David  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  somewhat  similar  (2  Sam.  24  :  17), 
nor  was  his  even  the  humble  absolute  submis¬ 
sion  of  Eli  of  old  (1  Sam.  3  : 18).  But  as  through¬ 
out  this  history  Isaiah  appeared  as  the  true 
prophet  of  God  by  the  consistency  of  his  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  Divine  Will  against  all  heathen  alli¬ 
ances,  by  His  resistance  to  all  worldly  policy, 
so  did  he  now  rise  to  the  full  height  of  his 
office.  Never  before  had  there  been  so  unmis¬ 
takable  a  prediction  of  the  future  as  when 
Isaiah  in  the  full  height  of  Assyria’s  power  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  world-empire  of  the  future 
would  not  belong  to  it,  but  to  vanquished 
Babylonia,  and  that  Judah’s  judgment  would 
not  come  from  their  present  dreaded  enemies, 
but  from  those  who  now  had  sought  their  alli¬ 
ance.  A.  E. 

3,  4.  It  is  noticeable  that  Hezekiah  did  not 
at  first  answer  both  the  questions  put  by 
Isaiah.  But  the  prophet  had  his  mission  from 
God  and  knew  where  to  place  his  finger  to 
touch  the  sin  of  his  king  and  friend.  This 
must  have  been  to  him  a  heavy  message,  borne 
with  a  sad  heart,  yet  a  heart  true  and  faithful 
to  his  God.  No  hint  is  dropped  as  to  his  emo¬ 


tions  however  ;  we  only  know  that  he  did  not 
shrink  in  any  wise  from  this  painful  duty. 
H.  C. 

It  was  not  for  a  mere  yielding  to  vanity  that 
Isaiah  so  severely  rebuked  him.  His  offence 
was  of  a  graver  kind.  The  ambassadors  had 
come  with  proposals  for  an  alliance,  and  in 
hearkening  to  them  on  this  subject  Hezekiah 
had  really  been  unfaithful  to  his  position  as  a 
theocratic  king.  He  was  departing  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  set  him  by  David.  As  king  of  the  holy 
nation,-  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  himself  free 
from  entangling  worldly  alliances,  to  make 
God  his  boast,  to  rely  on  Him  for  defence  and 
help,  and  to  resist  solicitations  to  worldly  pride 
and  vanity.  From  this  ideal  he  had  fallen. 
In  displaying  his  treasures,  he  was  practically 
placing  them  before  God,  as  the  glory  and  de¬ 
fence  of  his  kingdom.  In  reciprocating  the 
friendship  of  the  foreigners,  accepting  their 
gifts,  and  encouraging  their  advances,  he  was 
taking  a  first  step  in  that  direction  of  forming 
worldly  alliances,  which  afterward  brought 
such  trouble  on  the  state.  It  was  this  policy, 
indeed,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  Captivity, 
as  already  a  similar  policy  had  wrought  the 
ruin  of  Israel.  The  lessons  for  the  Christian 
are  obvious.  “  The  friendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  with  God”  (James  4  :  4).  It  is  his  duty 
to  avoid  worldly  display,  to  guard  against  be¬ 
ing  ruled  by  worldly  motives  and  ambitions, 
and  to  avoid  ensnaring  worldly  alliances.  He 
who  gives  way  to  these  things  is  laying  the 
foundations  of  his  own  spiritual  overthrow. 
J.  O. 

In  his  memorial  song  he  had  expressed  a  very 
earnest  desire  to  live  that  he  might  praise  God 
among  the  living  and  testify  to  all  the  world 
his  gratitude  to  his  gracious  Benefactor  ;  and 
yet  when  this  admirable  opportunity  came 
providentially  to  his  hand,  his  vanity  swamped 
his  piety,  made  him  forget  his  solemn  vow  to 
walk  softly  before  God  all  his  days,  and  drove 
out  of  his  mind  (apparently)  every  thought  of 
bearing  a  grateful  testimony  for  the  God  of  Is¬ 
rael  before  these  heathen  ambassadors.  Alas 
for  human  frailty  when  God  leaves  a  man  to 
try  him  that  He  may  know  what  is  in  his 
heart  !  This  is  the  discriminating  and  philo¬ 
sophical  explanation  given  by  the  author  of 
2  Chron.  (32  :  25)  of  this  sad  dereliction  in 
Christian  duty.  H.  C. 

2  Chron.  32:31.  God  left  him  to 
try  him.  God  rules  men  on  large  principles, 
but  proves  them  by  specific  tests.  His  law  is 
great  and  equitable  ;  the  trial  of  obedience  to 
it  is  sometimes  quite  minute.  In  the  garden 
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within  the  land  of  Eden  man  and  woman  were 
put  under  a  rule  of  universal  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  and  they  were  tested  by  this 
specific  requirement,  to  abstain  from  the  fruit 
of  one  of  the  trees  in  the  garden.  Lot,  his  wife 
and  daughters  were  rescued  by  angels  from  a 
doomed  city,  and  enjoined  to  flee  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  “  but  his  wife  looked  back  from  behind 
him,  and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt.”  Heze- 
kiah,  devoutly  referring  everything  to  God, 
had  great  deliverances  and  a  prosperous  reign  ; 
but  failing  to  consult  the  Lord  when  a  flatter¬ 
ing  embassy  came  to  him  from  Babylon,  he  re¬ 
vealed  vainglory  lurking  in  his  heart,  and 
broke  down  the  wall  of  defence  which  his 
previous  piety  had  reared  round  his  throne. 

D.  F. - When  Sennacherib  threatens,  when 

his  messengers  blaspheme,  the  Jewish  monarch 
remains  firm  ;  his  faith  is  unshaken  ;  he  casts 
his  care  upon  God,  looks  to  Him  and  Him  only  ; 
believes  in  Him,  trusts  in  Him,  regards  prayer 
as  the  only  door  of  safety.  Similarly,  when 
disease  prostrates  him,  and  the  prophet  is  com¬ 
missioned  to  bid  him  “  set  his  house  in  order  ; 
for  he  shall  die,  and  not  live,”  his  faith  fails 
not,  in  God  is  still  his  refuge,  to  God  alone  he 
betakes  himself,  and  prays  and  weeps  sore. 
But  the  danger  past,  health  restored,  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  foreign  kings  attracted,  his  ear  be¬ 
sieged  by  congratulations  anrl  flatteries,  his 
court  visited  by  envoys  from  “  a  far  country,” 
and  at  once  his  grasp  relaxes,  the  thought  of 
God  fades  from  his  heart,  his  faith  slips  from 
him,  and  he  is  a  mere  worldling,  bent  on  win 
ning  to  himself  a  great  alliance,  and  obtaining 
the  aid  of  an  “  arm  of  flesh”  against  his  enemies. 
And  so  it  is  and  will  ever  be  with  most  of  us. 
We  can  bear  the  buffets  of  fortune,  resist  them, 
defy  them,  and  still  maintain  our  integrity  ; 
but  let  the  world  smile,  let  fortune  favor  us,  let 
riches  increase,  let  friends  spring  up  on  all 
sides,  and  how  few  of  us  can  stand  the  sunshine  ! 
Hammond . 

The  Scripture  history  faithfully  exhibits  the 
temptations  that  have  charms  for  us  all,  and 
the  failures  of  God’s  most  favored  children. 
The  whole  Bible  breathes  the  same  tone  of  no¬ 
ble  frankness.  One  is  constantly  reminded  of 
God,  who  “cannot  lie.”  Hot  a  lurking  pas¬ 
sion  is  suffered  to  remain  undetected  in  its  liv¬ 
ing  pictures.  Motives  which  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  avow  are  dragged  before  our  con¬ 
science  in  the  history  of  another  ;  and  while 
his  sentence  is  passed  we  feel  a  personal  con¬ 
demnation.  This  is,  indeed,  the  true  and  high¬ 
est  use  of  history  :  to  speak  to  the  heart  through 
the  understanding  ;  to  make  every  character 


that  is  brought  before  us  promote  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  consolidation  of  our  own.  Encyc . 
Metrop. 

Isa.  39 : 5-7.  This  prophecy,  delivered 
while  yet  Babylon  was  scarcely  an  independent 
power,  received  (a  full  hundred  years  later)  a 
very  specific  fulfilment.  This  message  must 
be  dated  about  b.c.  713.  The  first  considerable 
deportation  of  captives  occurred  b.c.  606  ;  the 
last  b.c.  588.  H.  C. - To  those  who  are  un¬ 

der  no  unhappy  necessity  of  explaining  away 
the  clearest  proofs  of  inspiration  and  prophetic 
foresight,  this  passage  affords  a  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  the  gradual  development  of  prophecy. 
The  general  threatening  of  expatriation  had 
been  uttered  seven  hundred  years  before  by 
Moses  (Lev.  26  :  33  ;  De.  28  :  64-67  ;  30  :  3). 
Five  hundred  years  later,  Ahijah  had  declared 
that  Israel  should  be  rooted  up  and  scattered 
beyond  the  river  (1  K.  14  :  15).  Within  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  they  had  been  threatened  by  Amos 
with  captivity  beyond  Damascus  (Amos  5  :  27). 
Isaiah  himself  had  obscurely  intimated  a  future 
connection  between  the  fortunes  of  Israel  and 
Babylon  (chaps.  14  :  1  ;  21  :  10).  But  here,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Babylonish  exile  is  explicitly 
foretold,  unless  the  similar  prediction  of  the 
contemporary  prophet  Micah  (4  :  10)  be  consid¬ 
ered  earlier.  The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
began  in  the  deportation  of  Manasseh  (2  Cliron. 
33  :  11),  but  was  described  as  something  still 
prospective  by  Jeremiah  (20  :  5),  in  whose  days, 
and  the  reign  of  Zedekiali,  it  was  at  length 
fully  accomplished  (2  Chron.  36  :  18).  A. 

7.  Now  he  wTas  told,  that  of  the  sons  which 
should  issue  from  him,,  which  he  should  beget, 
there  would  be  captives  taken,  who  would  be 
carried  to  Babylon.  The  curse  of  childlessness 
was  therefore  to  be  removed  from  him  ;  his 
wife,  Hephzibah — happily  named  (Isa  62  :  4) — 
was  to  bear  him  at  least  one  son  ;  his  seed  was 
to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  ;  and  the  Mes¬ 
siah  might  be,  as  in  fact  He  was,  among  his 
posterity.  And  within  the  space  of  a  year  or 
two  the  implied  promise  received  fulfilment. 
Hephzibah  brought  forth  her  first-born,  and  it 
proved  a  “  man  child.”  No  doubt  the  joy  of 
the  parents  was  great,  and  overshadowed  by 
no  prevision  of  his  future  apostasy.  They 
called  their  child  Manasseh,  implying,  that 
now  all  their  domestic  troubles  were  forgotten 
(Gen.  41  :  51),  and  perhaps  anticipating  that  the 
name  might  prove  attractive  to  the  remnant  of 
the  Israelites.  G.  R. 

8.  A  feeling  of  relief  and  satisfaction  that 
the  evil  is  not  to  come  in  his  day  would  be  but 
natural,  and  though  not  according  to  the  stand- 
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ard  of  Christian  perfectness,  would  imply  no 
very  great  defect  of  character  in  one  who  lived 
under  the  old  dispensation.  Moderns  are  too 
apt  to  regard  the  Old  Testament  saints  as  per¬ 
fect,  and  to  justify  all  they  did  or  said,  which 
the  profoundest  reverence  for  the  old  Scriptures 
and  the  truest  sympathy  with  the  saints  does 

not  require  us  to  do.  B.  C. - But  we  can 

hardly  see  in  this  reply  only  a  selfish  egotism. 
Two  feelings  are  plainly  expressed,  humble 
submission  to  the  justice  of  God’s  sentence, 
and  thankfulness  for  the  merciful  limitation. 
His  sinful  pride,  of  which  he  was  now  made 
conscious,  was  not  suffered  to  reverse  the 
earlier  promise.  His  faith,  prayers  and  zeal, 
in  spite  of  his  sin,  had  availed  to  turn  back  for 
his  lifetime  the  deepening  shadow  on  the  dial- 
plate  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;  and  he  saw  in 
this  suspense  of  coming  judgments,  long  de¬ 
served  by  the  nation,  a  clear  token  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  Lord.  He  owned  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord  in  a  threatening  which  might  have 
seemed  severe  ;  and  there  follows  presently 
(Isa.  40)  a  glorious  series  of  fuller  promises 
than  ever  before,  with  their  gracious  preface — 
“  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith 
your  God.”  Birks. 

“  I  have  deserved  a  present  payment ;  O 
God,  Thou  deferrest  it :  I  have  deserved  war 
and  tumult ;  Thou  favorest  me  with  peace  :  I 
have  deserved  to  be  overrun  with  superstition 


and  idolatry  ;  Thou  blessest  me  with  truth  : 
sliouldst  Thou  continue  truth  unto  me  though 
upon  the  most  unquiet  terms,  the  blessing 
were  too  good  for  me  ;  but  now  Thou  hast 
promised,  and  wilt  not  reverse  it,  that  both 
truth  and  peace  shall  be  in  my  days  :  Lord,  I 
adore  Thy  justice,  I  bless  Thy  mercy.”  God’s 
children  are  neither  waspish  nor  sullen  when 
they  are  chid  or  beaten  ;  but  patiently  hold 
their  backs  to  the  stripes  of  a  displeased  mercy  ; 
knowing  how  much  more  God  is  to  be  magni¬ 
fied  for  what  He  might  have  done,  than  repined 
at  for  what  He  hath  done  ;  resigning  them¬ 
selves  over  into  the  hand  of  that  gracious  jus¬ 
tice  which  in  their  smart  seeks  their  reforma¬ 
tion  and  glory.  Bp.  II. 

Viewed  in  whole  his  character  is  not  un¬ 
blemished,  yet  is  in  the  main  that  of  a  man  of 
prayer  and  of  both  favor  and  power  with  God, 
whose  reign  bore  a  glorious  testimony  to  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  presence  with  His  people,  and  to  the 
might  of  His  arm  for  their  salvation  The  im¬ 
pulses  of  those  memorable  scenes  live  and  are 
borne  down  through  all  time  in  the  sublime 
faith  and  the  glorious  visions  of  Isaiah  the 
prophet.  His  eye  saw  them  ;  his  soul  felt 
their  utmost  thrilling  power.  The  spirit  of 
prophecy  availed  itself  of  those  present  mani¬ 
festations  of  God  to  exalt  his  conceptions  of 
the  glorious  future  of  the  real  Zion — the  city 
and  kingdom  of  the  Great  God.  H.  C. 


Section  41. 

REIGN  OF  HEZEKIAH  ( Concluded ). 
Sennacherib’s  Army  Destroyed.  Death  of  Hezekiaii 


2  Kings  18  : 18-37  ;  19  : 1-37  ;  20  :  20,  21  ;  Isaiah 
36,  87  (identical  with  Kings). 

18  :  13  Now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king 
Hezekiah  did  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria 
come  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of 

14  Judah,  and  took  them.  And  Hezekiah 
king  of  Judah  sent  to  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
Lachish,  saying,  I  have  offended  ;  return 
from  me  :  that  which  thou  puttest  on  me 
will  I  bear.  And  the  king  of  Assyria  ap¬ 
pointed  unto  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty  talents 

15  of  gold.  And  Hezekiah  gave  him  all  the 
silver  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the 


2  Chronicles  32  : 1-23,  32,  33. 

1  After  these  things,  and  this  faithfulness, 
Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  came,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  Judah,  and  encamped  against  the 
fenced  cities,  and  thought  to  win  them  for 

2  himself.  And  when  Hezekiah  saw  that 
Sennacherib  was  come,  and  that  he  was 

3  purposed  to  fight  against  Jerusalem,  he  took 
counsel  with  his  princes  and  his  mighty  men 
to  stop  the  waters  of  the  fountains  which 
were  without  the  city  ;  and  they  helped 

4  him.  So  there  was  gathered  much  people 
together,  and  they  stopped  all  the  fountains, 
and  the  brook  that  flowed  through  the  midst 
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Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the  king’s 

16  house.  At  that  time  did  Hezekiah  cut  olf 
the  gold  from  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  pillars  which  Hezekiah 
king  of  Judah  had  overlaid,  and  gave  it  to 
the  king  of  Assyria. 

17  And  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  Tartan  and 
Rab-  saris  and  Rabshakeh  from  Lachish  to 
king  Hezekiah  with  a  great  army  unto  Je¬ 
rusalem.  And  they  went  up  and  came  to 
Jerusalem.  And  when  they  were  come  up, 
they  came  and  stood  by  the  conduit  of  the 
upper  pool,  which  is  in  the  high  way  of  the 

18  fuller’s  field.  And  when  they  had  called  to 
the  king,  there  came  out  to  them  Eliakim 
the  son  of  Hilkiah,  which  was  over  the 
household,  and  Shebnah  the  scribe,  and  Joali 

19  the  son  of  Asaph  the  recorder.  And  Rab¬ 
shakeh  said  unto  them,  Say  ye  now  to  Heze¬ 
kiah,  Thus  saith  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
Assyria,  What  confidence  is  this  wherein 

20  thou  trustest  ?  Thou  sayest,  but  they  are 
but  vain  words,  There  is  counsel  and 
strength  for  the  war.  Now  on  whom  dost 
thou  trust,  that  thou  hast  rebelled  against 

21  me  ?  Now,  behold,  thou  trustest  upon  the 
staff  of  this  bruised  reed,  even  upon  Egypt  ; 
whereon  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his 
hand,  and  pierce  it  :  so  is  Pharaoh  king  of 

22  Egypt  unto  all  that  trust  on  him.  But  if 
ye  say  unto  me,  We  trust  in  the  Lord  our 
God  :  is  not  that  he,  whose  high  places  and 
whose  altars  Hezekiah  hath  taken  away,  and 
hath  said  to  Judah  and  to  Jerusalem,  Ye 
shall  worship  before  this  altar  in  Jerusalem  ? 

23  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  give  pledges  to 
my  master  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  I  will 
give  thee  two  thousand  horses,  if  thou  be 
able  on  thy  part  to  set  riders  upon  them. 

24  How  then  canst  thou  turn  away  the  face  of 
one  captain  of  the  least  of  my  master’s  ser¬ 
vants,  and  put  thy  trust  on  Egypt  for 

25  chariots  and  for  horsemen  ?  Am  I  now  come 
up  without  the  Lord  against  this  place  to 
destroy  it  ?  The  Lord  said  unto  me,  Go 

26  up  against  this  land,  and  destroy  it.  Then 
said  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  Sheb¬ 
nah,  and  Joali,  unto  Rabshakeh,  Speak,  I 
pray  thee,  to  thy  servants  in  the  Syrian 
language  ;  for  we  understand  it :  and  speak 
not  with  us  in  the  Jews’  language,  in  the 

27  ears  of  the  people  that  are  on  the  wall.  But 
Rabshakeh  said  unto  them,  Hath  my  mas¬ 
ter  sent  me  to  thy  master,  and  to  thee,  to 
speak  these  words  ?  hath  he  not  sent  me  to 
the  men  which  sit  on  the  wall,  to  eat  their 
own  dung,  and  to  drink  their  own  water 


of  the  land,  saying,  Why  should  the  kings 
of  Assyria  come,  and  find  much  water  ? 

5  And  he  took  courage,  and  built  up  all  the 
wall  that  was  broken  down,  and  raised  it  up 
to  the  towers,  and  the  other  wall  without, 
and  strengthened  Millo  in  the  city  of  David, 
and  made  weapons  and  shields  in  abundance. 

6  And  he  set  captains  of  war  over  the  people, 
and  gathered  them  together  to  him  in  the 
broad  place  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  spake 

7  comfortably  to  them,  saying,  Be  strong  and 
of  a  good  courage,  be  not  afraid  nor  dismayed 
for  the  king  of  Assyria,  nor  for  all  the  mul- 

8  titude  that  is  with  him  :  for  there  is  a  greater 
with  us  than  with  him  :  with  him  is  an  arm 
of  flesh  ;  but  with  us  is  the  Lord  our  God  to 
help  us,  and  to  fight  our  battles.  And  the 
people  rested  themselves  upon  the  words  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah. 

9  After  this  did  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria 
send  his  servants  to  Jerusalem,  (now  he  was 
before  Lachish,  and  all  his  power  with  him,) 
unto  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  unto 
all  Judah,  that  were  at  Jerusalem,  saying, 

10  Thus  saith  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria, 
Whereon  do  ye  trust,  that  ye  abide  the  siege 

11  in  Jerusalem  ?  Doth  not  Hezekiah  per¬ 
suade  you,  to  give  you  over  to  die  by  fam¬ 
ine  and  by  thirst,  saying,  The  Lord  our  God 
shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king 

12  of  Assyria  ?  Hath  not  the  same  Hezekiah 
taken  away  his  high  places  and  his  altars, 
and  commanded  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  say¬ 
ing,  Ye  shall  worship  before  one  altar,  and 

13  upon  it  shall  ye  burn  incense  ?  Know  ye 
noo  what  I  and  my  fathers  have  done  unto 
all  the  peoples  of  the  lands  ?  Were  the  gods 
of  the  nations  of  the  lands  any  ways  able  to 

14  deliver  their  land  out  of  mine  hand  ?  Who 
was  there  among  all  the  gods  of  those  na¬ 
tions  which  my  fathers  utterly  destroyed, 
that  could  deliver  his  people  out  of  mine 
hand,  that  your  God  should  be  able  to  deliver 

15  you  out  of  mine  hand  ?  Now  therefore  let 
not  Hezekiah  deceive  you,  nor  persuade  you 
on  this  manner,  neither  believe  ye  him  :  for 
no  god  of  any  nation  or  kingdom  was  able 
to  deliver  his  people  out  of  mine  hand,  and 
out  of  the  hand  of  my  fathers  :  how  much 
less  shall  your  God  deliver  you  out  of  mine 

16  hand  ?  And  his  servants  spake  yet  more 
against  the  Lord  God,  and  against  his  servant 

17  Hezekiah.  He  wrote  also  letters,  to  rail  on 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  and  to  speak 
against  him,  saying,  As  the  gods  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  lands,  which  have  not  delivered 
their  people  out  of  mine  hand,  so  shall  not 
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28  with  you  ?  Then  Rabshakeli  stood,  and 
cried  with  a  loud  voice  in  the  Jews’  lan¬ 
guage,  and  spake,  saying,  Hear  ye  the  word 

29  of  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Assyria.  Thus 
saitli  the  king,  Let  not  Hezekiah  deceive 
you  ;  for  he  shall  not  he  able  to  deliver  you 

30  out  of  his  hand  :  neither  let  Hezekiah  make 
you  trust  in  the  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord 
will  surely  deliver  us,  and  this  city  shall 
not  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of 

31  Assyria.  Hearken  not  to  Hezekiah  :  for 
thus  saitli  the  king  of  Assyria,  Make  your 
peace  with  me,  and  come  out  to  me  ;  and  eat 
ye  every  one  of  his  vine,  and  every  one  of 
his  fig  tree,  and  drink  ye  every  one  the 

32  waters  of  his  own  cistern  ;  until  I  come  and 
take  you  away  to  a  land  like  your  own  land, 
a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  a  land  of  bread  and 
vineyards,  a  land  of  oil  olive  and  of  honey, 
that  ye  may  live,  and  not  die  :  and  hearken 
not  unto  Hezekiah,  when  he  persuadeth  you, 

33  saying,  The  Lord  will  deliver  us.  Hath 
any  of  the  gods  of  the  nations  ever  delivered 
his  land  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  As- 

34  Syria  ?  Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath, 
and  of  Arpad  ?  where  are  the  gods  of  Sep- 
harvaim,  of  Hena,  and  Ivvah  ?  have  they 

35  delivered  Samaria  out  of  my  hand  ?  Who 
are  they  among  all  the  gods  of  the  countries, 
that  have  delivered  their  country  out  of  my 
hand,  that  the  Lord  should  deliver  Jerusa- 

36  lem  out  of  my  hand  ?  But  the  people  held 
their  peace,  and  answered  him  not  a  word  : 
for  the  king’s  commandment  was,  saying, 

37  Answer  him  not.  Then  came  Eliakim, 
the  son  of  Hilkiah,  which  was  over  the 
household,  and  Shebna  the  scribe,  and  Joah 
the  son  of  Asaph  the  recorder,  to  Hezekiah 
with  their  clothes  rent,  and  told  him  the 


the  God  of  Hezekiah  deliver  his  people  out 

18  of  mine  hand.  And  they  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  in  the  Jews’  language  unto  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  that  were  on  the  wall,  to 
affright  them,  and  to  trouble  them  ;  that 

19  they  might  take  the  city.  And  they  spake 
of  the  God  of  Jerusalem,  as  of  the  gods  of 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  which  are  the  work 

20  of  men’s  hands.  And  Hezekiah  the  king,  and 
Isaiah  the  prophet  the  son  of  Amoz,  prayed 

21  because  of  this,  and  cried  to  heaven.  And 
the  Lord  sent  an  angel,  which  cut  off  all  the 
mighty  men  of  valour,  and  the  leaders  and 
captains,  in  the  camp  of  the  king  of  Assyria. 
So  he  returned  with  shame  of  face  to  his  own 
land.  And  when  he  was  come  into  the  house 
of  his  god,  they  that  came  forth  of  his 
own  bowels  slew  him  there  with  the  sword. 

22  Thus  the  Lord  saved  Hezekiah  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Jerusalem  from  the  hand  of 
Sennacherib  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  from 
the  hand  of  all  other,  and  guided  them  on 

23  every  side.  And  many  brought  gifts  unto 
the  Lord  to  Jerusalem,  and  precious  things 
to  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  :  so  that  he  was 
exalted  in  the  sight  of  all  nations  from 
thenceforth. 


2  Chronicles  32  :  32,  33. 

32  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah,  and 
his  good  deeds,  behold,  they  are  written  in 
the  vision  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  the  son  of 
Amoz,  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 

33  Israel.  And  Hezekiah  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  they  buried  him  in  the  ascent  of  the 
sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David  :  and  all 
Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
did  him  honour  at  his  death.  And  Manasseh 
his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

words  of  Rabshakeh. 

59:1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  king  Hezekiah  heard  it,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and 

2  covered  himself  with  sackcloth,  and  went  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  he  sent 
Eliakim,  which  was  over  the  household,  and  Shebna  the  scribe,  and  the  elders  of  the  priests, 

3  covered  with  sackcloth,  unto  Isaiah  the  prophet  the  son  of  Amoz.  And  they  said  unto  him, 
Thus  saith  Hezekiah,  This  day  is  a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  rebuke,  and  of  contumely  :  for 

4  the  children  are  come  to  the  birth,  and  there  is  not  strength  to  bring  forth.  It  may  be  the 
Lord  thy  God  will  hear  all  the  words  of  Rabshakeh,  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  his  master 
hath  sent  to  reproach  the  living  God,  and  will  rebuke  the  words  which  the  Lord  thy  God 

5  hath  heard  :  wherefore  lift  up  thy  prayer  for  the  remnant  that  is  left.  So  the  servants  of 

6  king  Hezekiah  came  to  Isaiah.  And  Isaiah  said  unto  them,  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  your  master 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Be  not  afraid  of  the  words  that  thou  hast  heard,  wherewith  the  ser- 

7  vants  of  the  king  of  Assyria  have  blasphemed  me.  Behold,  I  will  put  a  spirit  in  him,  and  he 
shall  hear  a  rumour,  and  shall  return  to  his  own  land  ;  and  I  will  cause  him  to  fall  by  the 
sword  in  his  own  land. 

8  So  Rabshakeh  returned,  and  found  the  king  of  Assyria  warring  against  Libnali  :  for  he 

9  had  heard  that  he  was  departed  from  Lachisli.  And  when  he  heard  say  of  Tirhakali  king 
of  Ethiopia,  Behold,  he  is  come  out  to  fight  against  thee  :  he  sent  messengers  again  unto 
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10  Hezekiah,  saying,  Thus  shall  ye  speak  to  Hezekiali  king  of  Judah,  saying,  Let  not  thy  God 
m  whom  thou  trustest  deceive  thee,  saying,  Jerusalem  shall  not  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the 

11  king  of  Assyria.  Behold,  thou  hast  heard  what  the  kings  of  Assyria  have  done  to  all  lands, 

12  by  destroying  them  utterly  :  and  shalt  thou  be  delivered  ?  Have  the  gods  of  the  nations 
delivered  them,  which  my  fathers  have  destroyed,  Gozan,  and  Haran,  and  Rezeph,  and  the 

13  children  of  Eden  which  were  in  Telassar  ?  Where  is  the  king  of  Hamath,  and  the  king  of 

14  Arpad,  and  the  king  of  the  city  of  Sepharvaim,  of  Hena,  and  Ivvah  ?  And  Hezekiah  re¬ 
ceived  the  letter  from  the  hand  of  the  messengers,  and  read  it :  and  Hezekiah  went  up  unto 

15  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  spread  it  before  the  Lord.  And  Hezekiah  prayed  before  the  Lord, 
and  said,  O  Lord,  [of  hosts,]  the  God  of  Israel,  that  sittest  upon  the  cherubim,  thou  art  the 
God,  even  thou  alone,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  thou  hast  made  heaven  and  earth. 

16  Incline  thine  ear,  O  Lord,  and  hear  ;  open  thine  eyes,  O  Lord,  and  see,  and  hear  the  words 

17  of  Sennacherib,  wherewith  he  hath  sent  him  to  reproach  the  living  God.  Of  a  truth,  Lord, 
the  kings  of  Assyria  have  laid  waste  the  nations  and  their  lands,  and  have  cast  their  gods 

18  into  the  fire  :  for  they  were  no  gods,  but  the  work  of  men’s  hands,  wood  and  stone  ;  there- 

19  fore  they  have  destroyed  them.  Now  therefore,  O  Lord  our  God,  save  thou  us,  I  beseech 
thee,  out  of  his  hand,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord 
God,  even  thou  only. 

20  Then  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  sent  to  Hezekiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
Israel,  Whereas  thou  hast  prayed  to  me  against  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria,  I  have  heard 

21  thee.  This  is  the  word  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  concerning  him  :  The  virgin  daughter  of 
Zion  hath  despised  thee  and  laughed  thee  to  scorn  ;  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  hath  shaken 

22  her  head  at  thee.  Whom  hast  thou  reproached  and  blasphemed  ?  and  against  whom  hast 
thou  exalted  thy  voice  and  lifted  up  thine  eyes  on  high  ?  even  against  the  Holy  One  of 

23  Israel.  By  thy  messengers  thou  hast  reproached  the  Lord,  and  hast  said,  With  the  multitude 
of  my  chariots  am  I  come  up  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  to  the  innermost  parts  of  Leba¬ 
non  ;  and  I  will  cut  down  the  tall  cedars  thereof,  and  the  choice  fir  trees  thereof  :  and  I  will 

24  enter  into  his  farthest  lodging  place,  the  forest  of  his  fruitful  field.  I  have  digged  and  drunk 

25  strange  waters,  and  with  the  sole  of  my  feet  will  I  dry  up  all  the  rivers  of  Egypt.  Hast 
thou  not  heard  how  I  have  done  it  long  ago,  and  formed  it  of  ancient  times  ?  now  have  I 
brought  it  to  pass,  that  thou  sliouldest  be  to  lay  waste  fenced  cities  into  ruinous  heaps. 

26  Therefore  their  inhabitants  were  of  small  power,  they  were  dismayed  and  confounded  ;  they 
were  as  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  as  the  green  herb,  as  the  grass  on  the  housetops,  and  as 

27  corn  blasted  before  it  be  grown  up.  But  I  know  thy  sitting  down,  and  thy  going  out,  and 

28  thy  coming  in,  and  thy  raging  against  me.  Because  of  thy  raging  against  me,  and  for  that 
thine  arrogancy  is  come  up  into  mine  ears,  therefore  will  I  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and 

29  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  earnest.  And  this 
shall  be  the  sign  unto  thee  :  ye  shall  eat  this  year  that  which  groweth  of  itself,  and  in  the 
second  year  that  which  springeth  of  the  same  ;  and  in  the  third  year  sow  ye,  and  reap,  and 

30  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  thereof.  And  the  remnant  that  is  escaped  of  the  house  of 

31  Judah  shall  again  take  root  downward,  and  bear  fruit  upward.  For  out  of  Jerusalem  shall 
go  forth  a  remnant,  and  out  of  mount  Zion  they  that  shall  escape  :  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  shall 

32  perform  this.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  the  king  of  Assyria,  He  shall  not 
come  unto  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  neither  shall  he  come  before  it  with  shield,  nor 

33  cast  a  mount  against  it.  By  the  way  that  he  came,  by  the  same  shall  he  return,  and  he  shall 

34  not  come  unto  this  city,  saith  the  Lord.  For  I  will  defend  this  city  to  save  it,  for  mine 
own  sake,  and  for  my  servant  David’s  sake. 

35  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  smote  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand  :  and  when  men  arose  early 

36  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses.  So  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  de- 

37  parted,  and  went  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was 
worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god,  that  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote 
him  with  the  sword  :  and  they  escaped  into  the  land  of  Ararat.  And  Esar-haddon  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

2  Kings  20  :  20,  21. 

20  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah,  and  all  his  might,  and  he  made  the  pool  and  the  con¬ 
duit  and  brought  water  into  the  city,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  ot  the  chronicles  of 
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21  the  kings  of  Judah  ?  And  Hezekiah  slept  with  his  fathers  :  and  Manasseli  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead. 


Origin  and  Authorship  op  2  Kings  18  and  19, 
and  Isaiah  36  and  37. 

The  simple,  common-sense  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is,  that  since  the  traditional  position  of 
these  chapters  among  the  writings  of  Isaiah 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  known  fact  of  his 
having  written  a  part  of  the  history  of  Judah, 
the  presumption  in  favor  of  his  having  written 
both  the  passages  in  question  cannot  be  shaken 
by  the  mere  possibility,  or  even  the  intrinsic 
probability,  of  other  hypotheses,  for  which 
there  is  not  the  least  external  evidence.  The 
specific  end  for  which  the  narrative  is  here 
appended  to  the  foregoing  prophecies  appears 
to  be  that  of  showing  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
prophecies  which  had  relation  to  a  proximate 
futurity,  and  thereby  gaining  credence  and 
authority  for  those  which  had  a  wider  scope 
and  a  remoter  consummation.  A. 

It  is  well  known  that  Isaiah  wrote  portions 
of  the  historic  records  of  his  nation — e.g.,  the 
life  of  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  26  :  22)  and  of  Heze¬ 
kiah  (2  Chron.  33  :  22).  None  can  doubt  that 
he  wrote  these  historic  chapters.  Both  the 
resemblances  and  the  differences  of  these  two 
narratives  are  easily  accounted  for  upon  this 
highly  probable  supposition.  The  narrative 
in  2  Chron.  32  differs  very  considerably  from 
either  of  these,  omitting  much  ;  condensing 
some  of  the  points  which  it  introduces,  yet 
bringing  out  some  new  matter.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  this  account  is  of  later  date 
and  purposely  supplementary  to  the  other 
two.  There  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  books  of  Chronicles  were  chiefly  com¬ 
piled  by  Ezra  and  his  associates,  the  matter, 
whether  original  or  selected,  being  adapted  to 
certain  moral  purposes  which  were  then  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  recently  restored 
exiles.  H.  C. 

First  Assyrian  Invasion  of  Judah. 

2  Kings  18  :  13-16  ;  2  Chronicles  32  : 1-8  ; 

Isaiah  36  : 1. 

2  K.  18:13.  “In  tlie  fourteenth 
year  of  King  Hezekiah/’  This  note  of 
time,  which  places  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib 
eight  years  only  after  the  capture  of  Samaria, 
is  hopelessly  at  variance  with  the  Assyrian 
dates  for  the  two  events,  the  first  of  which  falls 
into  the  first  of  Sargon,  and  the  second  into  the 
fourth  of  Sennacherib,  twenty -one  years  later. 
We  have  therefore  to  choose  between  an  entire 


rejection  of  the  Assyrian  chronological  data, 
preserved  to  our  times  in  the  original  contem¬ 
porary  documents,  and  confirmed  in  numerous 
minute  points  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  and 
an  emendation  of  the  present  passage.  The 
knot  may  be  cut  by  a  substitution  of  “  seven 
and  twentieth’’  for  “  fourteenth”  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  passage.  B.  C. - The  evidence  in  support 

of  this  solution  is  clearly  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  historical  detail  by  Canon  Rawlinson.  B. 

13-16.  The  Assyrian  annals  place  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Sennacherib  in  the  seventeenth  year 
after  the  capture  of  Samaria  by  Sargon,  which 
was  the  twenty-third  year  of  Hezekiah.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sargon,  and  succeeded 
his  father,  without  interregnum  or  difficulty, 
in  the  summer  of  b.c.  705.  He  calls  himself 
“  the  great  king,  the  powerful  king,  the  king 
of  the  Assyrians,  of  the  nations,  of  the  four 
regions,  the  diligent  ruler,  the  favorite  of  the 
great  gods,  the  observer  of  sworn  faith,  the 
guardian  of  law,  the  establisher  of  monuments, 
the  noble  hero,  the  strong  warrior,  the  first  of 
kings,  the  punisher  of  unbelievers,  the  de¬ 
stroyer  of  wicked  men.”  He  was  mighty  both 
in  war  and  peace.  No  more  energetic  soldier 
ever  commanded  an  army  eager  for  battle  ;  no 
more  vigorous  administrator  ever  commanded 
the  resources  of  a  vast  empire.  Sennacherib, 
on  mounting  the  throne,  found  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  Babylonia  more  critical,  and  more 
requiring  his  immediate  presence,  than  those 
of  any  other  portion  of  his  dominions.  Mero- 
dach-Baladan,  who  had  been  driven  from  Baby¬ 
lon  by  Sargon,  had  returned  thither  as  soon  as 
Sargon  was  dead,  and  had  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  himself  as  king  for  a  second  time. 
Sennacherib  was  engaged  for  some  years  in 
recovering  Babylonia  to  the  Assyrian  Empire, 
and  it  was  not  till  his  fourth  year,  r.c.  701, 
that  he  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
western  provinces,  and  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  placing  matters  there  on  a  satisfactory  foot¬ 
ing.  He  found  that  on  all  sides  intrigues  were 
afoot  to  organize  a  powerful  combination 
against  Assyrian  influence  in  southwestern 
Asia.  Phoenicia  under  Elula3us,  king  of  Sidon, 
Judea  under  Hezekiah,  Philistia  under  Zidqa, 
king  of  Ascalon,  and  Egypt  under  Tirhakah, 
who  held  his  court  at  Meroe,  were  banded  to¬ 
gether,  and  bent  on  checking  Assyrian  progress 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  But  in  most 
of  the  States  there  appear  to  have  been  divided 
counsels,  two  parties,  one  for  submission,  the 
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other  for  resistance  ;  one  leaning  on  Egypt, 
the  other  anxious  to  make  the  best  terms  pos¬ 
sible  with  Assyria.  Unwisdom  and  unreadi¬ 
ness,  as  was  natural,  showed  themselves.  No 
general  union  of  the  confederates  took  place. 
Sennacherib  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  his  ad¬ 
versaries  separately,  and  crush  them  one  by  one. 
In  the  spring  of  n.c.  701  he  marched  his  troops 
into  Syria,  and  directing  his  attack  upon 
Phoenicia  first  of  all,  proceeded  to  take  “  Great 
Sidon,  the  lesser  Sidon,  Sarepta,  Hosah, 
Ecdippa,  Acclio,”  and  other  towns,  forcing 
Elulaeus  to  flee  before  him,  and  establishing  in 
his  place  another  king.  Thence  he  marched 
southward,  along  the  coast,  to  Ascalon,  taking 
Beth-Dagon,  Joppa,  Bene-berak,  and  Azor 
upon  his  way,  and  compelled  Ascalon  to  sub¬ 
mit,  and  receive  another  monarch  instead  of 
Zidqa.  Tirhakah  had  by  this  time  sent  an 
army  to  assist  his  confederates.  This  force 
Sennacherib  fell  in  with  at  Eltekon,  and  com¬ 
pletely  defeated,  or  (as  he  says)  “  accomplished 
its  overthrow.”  He  next  reduced  Ekron  ;  and 
having  thus  carried  all  before  him,  and  left 
Hezekiah  without  an  ally,  he,  last  of  all, 
turned  upon  Judea.  With  an  army  of,  prob¬ 
ably,  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
he  swept  over  the  land,  especially  on  the 
west  and  on  the  south,  ravaging  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  besieging  and  taking  the  fortified 
places,  and  gathering  spoil  and  captives  at 
every  step.  His  own  account  of  his  invasion 
is  the  following  :  “  Because  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  would  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  I  came 
up  against  him,  and  by  force  of  arms  and  by 
the  might  of  my  power  I  took  forty-six  of  his 
strong-fenced  cities  ;  and  of  the  smaller  towns 
which  were  scattered  about,  with  the  marching 
of  a  host  and  surrounding  of  a  multitude,  with 
attack  of  ranks,  and  force  of  battering-rams, 
and  mining  and  missiles,  I  besieged  and  cap¬ 
tured  a  countless  number.  From  these  places 
I  took  and  carried  off  200,150  persons,  old  and 
young,  male  and  female,  together  with  horses 
and  mules,  asses  and  camels,  oxen  and  sheep, 
a  countless  multitude.  And  Hezekiah  himself 
I  shut  up  in  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city,  like  a 
bird  in  a  cage,  building  towers  round  the  city 
to  hem  him  in,  and  raising  banks  of  earth 
against  the  gates,  so  as  to  prevent  escape. 
Then  upon  this  Hezekiah  there  fell  the  fear  of 
the  power  of  my  arms,  and  he  sent  out  to  me 
the  chiefs  and  the  elders  of  Jerusalem,  with 
thirty  talents  of  gold,  and  eight  hundred  tal¬ 
ents  of  silver,  and  divers  treasures,  a  rich  and 
immense  booty.  All  these  things  were  brought 
to  me  at  Nineveh,  the  city  of  my  dominion, 


Hezekiah  having  sent  them  by  way  of  tribute, 
and  as  a  token  of  his  submission  to  my  power.” 
The  author  of  Kings  compresses  tins  history 
into  verses  13-16.  G.  R. 

The  entire  passage  in  Chron.  32 : 1-8  is 
almost  wholly  supplementary,  being  concerned 
with  the  preparations  made  by  Hezekiah  for 
resistance,  whereas  in  2  Kings  we  are  informed 
only  of  what  he  did  when,  after  a  time,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  make  his  submission. 

2  Cliron.  32 : 3-S.  Hezekiah  had  taken  all 
the  measures  for  his  defence  that  circumstances 
permitted.  He  had  “  stopped  the  waters  of  the 
fountains  which  were  without  the  city,”  con¬ 
cealing  the  sources  and  conducting  the  pre¬ 
cious  fluid  to  the  reservoirs  and  conduits  be¬ 
neath  the  Holy  City  (Isa.  22:9,  11),  thus  at 
once  improving  his  own  supplies  and  straiten¬ 
ing  the  enemy.  He  had  “  strengthened  him¬ 
self,  and  built  up  all  the  wall  that  was  broken, 
and  raised  it  up  to  the  towers,”  using  as  ma¬ 
terial  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  he  had 
built  “  another  wall  without,  and  repaired 
Millo,  and  made  darts  and  shields  in  abun¬ 
dance.”  He  had  also  done  his  best  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  besieged  by  addressing  them  with 
words  of  encouragement. 

8.  Willi  u§  is  the  Lord  our  God. 
The  faith  which  these  words  express  would, 
one  might  have  thought,  not  have  wavered. 
But — alas  !  for  human  infirmity — we  learn,  both 
from  Kings  (2  K.  18  :  14)  and  from  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Sennacherib,  that  within  a  little  while 
this  noble  confidence  died  away,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  despair  and  submission.  Like  Reho- 
boam,  like  Joash,  Hezekiah  was  content  to  pur¬ 
chase  his  safety.  The  narrative  of  Kings  tells 
us  at  what  price  (2  K.  18  : 15,  16).  Hezekiah 
stripped  the  temple  and  emptied  his  treasuries 
to  obtain  what  proved  a  mere  temporary  re¬ 
lief.  B.  C. 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  the  profane  records  of  the  world 
furnish,  is  that  supplied  by  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  in  its  bearing  upon 
2  K.  18  : 13-16  ;  2  Chron.  32  : 1-8  ;  and  Isa. 
36  : 1.  The  agreement  of  these  two  narratives 
cannot  but  be  admitted  to  be  most  striking. 
In  both  we  have  the  same  pair  of  adversaries, 
Tsin-akh-irib  (Sankherib),  king  of  Asshur,  and 
Kliizkiyahu,  king  of  Judah ;  in  both  the 
Assyrian  is  the  assailant  ;  in  both  the  first 
brunt  of  his  attack  falls  upon  the  strong  fenced 
cities  of  Judah,  which  are  successively  taken 
and  plundered  ;  in  both  he  then  proceeds 
against  Jerusalem,  where  Hezekiah  is  for  a 
time  shut  up,  while  the  siege  is  pressed  ;  in 
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both  after  awhile  submission  is  made,  an  em¬ 
bassy  is  sent,  tribute  is  agreed  on,  and  consists 
of  a  certain  definite  amount  of  each  of  the 
precious  metals,  gold  and  silver  ;  in  both  the 
amount  of  the  gold  is  identical.  G.  R. 

Second  Invasion  of  Judaii  by  Sennacherib. 

2  Kings  18  : 17-37  ;  19  : 1-37. )  Text  almost 

Isaiah  36  :  2-22  ;  37  :  1-38.  f  identical. 

2  Chronicles  32  :  9-23. 

The  narrative  includes  the  embassy  of  Rab 
sliakeh  and  its  effect  in  the  message  of  Heze 
kiali  to  Isaiah,  with  Isaiah’s  brief  response  of 
encouragement  ;  the  letter  of  Sennacherib, 
with  the  prayer  of  Ilezekiah  and  the  response 
of  Jehovah  conveyed  through  Isaiah,  announc¬ 
ing  His  purposed  defence  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host  and  final 
departure  and  subsequent  murder  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib.  B. 

Rabshakeh’s  Insulting  Address. 

2  Kings  18  :  17-35  ;  2  Chronicles  32  :  9-16. 

The  impious,  proud  demand  of  Sennacherib  for 
the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  The  Assyrian  king 
while  besieging  the  town  of  Lachish.  distant 
forty  miles  southwest,  sent  three  messengers, 
with  a  considerable  force,  to  Jerusalem.  In 
2  K.  18  :  17,  these  persons  are  referred  to  under 
their  official  names  :  Tartan,  or  Commander  ; 
Rabsaris,  the  Court  Chamberlain  ;  and  Rab- 
shakeh,  Chief  Cup-bearer — the  chief  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  empire.  Their  mission 
was  not  a  military  one,  but  was  designed  to 
summon  the  king  and  the  people  to  a  complete 
surrender.  The  Assyrian  officers  were  not  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  city,  nor  did  the  king  himself 
go  out  to  meet  them.  Instead  of  this  he  sent 
three  of  his  chief  officers,  who,  standing  on  the 
wall,  received  the  message  of  the  Assyrians. 
“  The  chief  cup-bearer  was  the  spokesman. 
He  spoke  in  Hebrew.  The  Jewish  chiefs  en¬ 
treated  him  to  speak  in  his  own  Aramaic  ;  but 
his  purpose  was  directly  to  address  the  spec¬ 
tators  as  they  sat  on  the  houses  along  the  city 
wall,  and  his  speech  breathes  the  spirit  which 
pervades  all  the  representations  of  Assyrian 
power”  {Stanley).  Egypt  was  the  great  enemy 
of  Assyria,  and  had  been  for  centuries. 
Assyria  was  the  “  north”  kingdom,  and  Egypt 
the  ‘  ‘  south”  of  Daniel’s  prophecy.  Judah  was 
in  alliance  with  Egypt.  The  first  appeal  of 
Rabshakeh  referred  to  this  alliance.  His 
scornful  question,  “  Whereon  do  ye  trust  ?” 
had  reference  to  the  impotence  of  the  Egyptian 
king  to  resist  the  inroad  of  Sennacherib.  This 


might  be  well  enough.  But  the  messenger 
undertook  to  counteract  the  persuasions  of 
Hezekiah,  wherein  the  king  had  sought  to  lead 
his  people  to  trust  alone  in  God.  The  messen¬ 
ger  aimed  to  stir  afresh  their  prejudices  against 
the  king,  who  had  destroyed  the  high  places 
and  altars  where  the  people  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  worship.  Not  only  did  he  strive  to 
undermine  the  faith  of  the  people  in  their  king, 
and  in  Jehovah,  but  he  impiously  exalted  the 
idol  gods  above  Jehovah  ;  nay,  further,  he  ex¬ 
pressly  boasted  that  the  power  of  Jehovah  was 
not  adequate  to  deliver  them  from  the  hand  of 
Sennacherib.  He  placed  this  boast  upon  the 
ground  that  the  gods  of  other  nations  had  not 
been  able  to  deliver  them  from  the  Assyrian 
power.  Thus  he  compared  Jehovah  with  other 
gods,  and  assumed  that  the  gods  of  Assyria 
were  mightier  than  Jehovah.  The  three  mes¬ 
sengers  also  sought  to  terrify  the  people  on  the 
wall,  so  that  they  might  open  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  the  Assyrian  forces.  B. 

Rarely,  perhaps,  was  there  an  occasion  on 
which  faith  in  the  unseen  was  put  to  severer 
test  than  in  the  conference  between  the  leaders 
of  the  Assyrian  army  and  the  representatives 
of  King  Hezekiah.  What  gave  special  point 
to  the  message  which  the  Rabshakeh  addressed 
to  the  king  of  Judah  was  the  deep  sense  of  past 
inconsistency  ;  that,  as  regarded  the  matter  in 
hand,  it  had  not  always  been  with  Judah  as 
at  present,  and  that  in  measure  their  present 
evil  was  the  outcome  of  their  wrong-doing. 
But  there  comes  to  us  also  for  all  time  this 
precious  lesson  :  that  even  where  we  have  been 
utterly  mistaken,  if  only  we  turn  in  repentance 
to  our  God,  we  may  look  for  His  help  and  de¬ 
liverance  in  the  new  and  better  course  on  which 
we  are  entering,  however  we  may  have  to  suffer 
for  past  sin.  For  God  remaineth faithful,  how¬ 
ever  we  may  have  erred  and  strayed  from  His 
ways.  It  was  only  too  true,  as  the  Rabshakeh 
said,  that  in  rebelling  against  Assyria  Heze- 
kiah’s  confidence  had  been  in  Egypt ;  too  true 
also,  as  even  the  experience  of  the  past  might 
have  taught  him,  that  this  was  to  trust  in  “  the 
staff  of  a  bruised  reed”  (cf.  Isa.  30  : 1-7).  But 
in  the  second  point  which  the  Rabshakeh  urged 
lay  the  weakness  of  his  cause  and  the  strength 
of  Hezekiah’s  position.  Addressing  himself  to 
Hezekiali’s  adherents,  he  argued  from  the  hea¬ 
then  point  of  view  that  since  Hezekiah  had 
abolished  all  the  altars  on  the  heights,  and  con¬ 
fined  public  religious  worship  to  that  in  the 
Temple,  he  had  not  only  forfeited  any  claim 
upon  Jehovah,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  Jew¬ 
ish  national  Deity,  but  provoked  Him  to  judg- 
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ment.  Accordingly,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
had  taunted  Hezekiah  with  want  of  all  means 
for  resisting  the  power  of  his  master,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  now  boldly  claimed  for  the  inroad 
of  Assyria  and  its  success  not  only  the  approba 
tion  of,  but  even  a  mandate  from  Jehovah. 
Alike  politically  and  in  its  religious  misrepre¬ 
sentations,  the  speech  was  well  calculated  to 
appeal  to  such  a  populace  as  that  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Hence  the  representatives  of  Hezekiah  re¬ 
quested  the  Rabshakeh  to  communicate  with 
them,  not  in  “  Jewish”  (i.e.,  in  Hebrew),  as  he 
had  done,  but  in  “  Aramean,”  which,  although 
the  commercial  language  of  Syria  and  Pales¬ 
tine,  would  not  be  understood  by  the  common 
people.  The  suggestion  was  haughtily  re¬ 
jected,  and  the  Ass}rrian  openly  avowed  that 
his  object  was  not  to  negotiate  with  the  king 
nor  his  representatives,  but  to  produce  a  reac¬ 
tion  among  the  besieged,  whom  he  represented 
as  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits.  To  them  he 
now  directly  appealed.  They  were  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  deceived.  Hezekiah 
would  not  be  able  to  deliver  them — viz.,  by  the 
aid  of  Egypt — nor  yet  was  this  other  pretension 
well  founded,  that  Jehovah  would  deliver 
them.  Rather  was  it  their  wisdom  to  ignore 
the  king  and  make  a  treaty  of  submission  to 
Assyria,  in  virtue  of  which,  instead  of  their 
present  misery,  they  might  continue  to  enjoy 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  land  till  they 
could  be  transported  into  districts  equally  fer¬ 
tile  with  their  own.  It  was  an  argument  cal¬ 
culated,  indeed,  to  influence  heathens,  to  whom 
the  question  was  as  to  the  comparative  power 
of  gods,  to  be  decided  by  outward  results.  But 
the  very  essence  of  Hebrew  conviction  lay  in 
this  :  that  there  was  none  other  God  than  Je¬ 
hovah.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  victory 
over  that  which  is  seen,  but  on  which  the  men 
of  the  world  ever  deceive  themselves  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  power  of  a  faith  which  is  based 
on  personal  experience.  And  thus  what  in 
their  view  would  seem  the  strongest  argument 
in  their  appeal  to  “  common  sense”  is  in  reality 
its  refutation.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the 
people  on  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  obeyed  the 
injunction  of  Hezekiah,  and  answered  not  a 
word  to  the  Assyrian.  A.  E. 

2  Si.  18  :  IS.  Eliakim  was  a  man  of  high 
character.  God  terms  him,  by  the  mouth  of 
Isaiah,  “  His  servant”  (ibid. ,  verse  20).  He  was 
to  be  “a  father  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
and  to  the  house  of  Judah”  (ibid. ,  verse  21)  ; 
and  “  a  glorious  throne  to  his  father’s  house” 
(ibid.,  verse  23).  His  deportment  in  the  scene 
now  described  well  befits  his  reputation. 


21.  The  “tall  reed  of  the  Nile  bulrush” 
fitly  symbolized  the  land  where  it  grew.  Ap¬ 
parently  strong  and  firm,  it  was  quite  unworthy 
of  trust.  Let  a  man  lean  upon  it,  and  the  rot¬ 
ten  support  instantly  gave  way,  wounding  the 
hand  that  stayed  itself  so  insecurely.  So  it  was 
with  Egypt  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
Jewish  history.  Hoshea  leaned  upon  Sabaco, 
and  in  consequence  lost  his  kingdom  (2  K. 
17  :  4-6),  without  receiving  the  slightest  help. 
Hezekiah  obtained  no  real  relief  from  Tirhakah. 
Nor  did  Apries  strike  a  blow  for  Zedekiah. 
The  true  policy  of  Egypt  would  have  been  to 
support  with  all  her  power  the  gallant  struggles 
of  the  little  Syrian  States.  Her  actual  practice 
was  to  pretend  friendship,  to  hold  out  hopes  of 
support,  and  then  to  fail  in  time  of  need. 

27.  “  Hath  not  my  master  sent  me,”  Rab¬ 
shakeh  says,  “  to  these  men,  whom  I  see  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  wall  to  defend  the  place  and  bear 
the  last  extremities  of  a  prolonged  siege — these 
men  on  whom  its  worst  evils  will  fall,  and  who 
have  therefore  the  greatest  interest  in  avoiding 
it  by  a  timely  surrender  ?”  He  expresses  the 
evils  by  a  strong,  coarse  phrase,  suited  to  the 
rude  soldiery,  and  well  calculated  to  rouse  their 
feelings.  The  author  of  Chronicles  (verse  11) 
has  softened  down  the  words  to  “  dying  by 
famine  and  thirst.” 

33.  Hath  any  of  the  t^ods  of  the  na¬ 
tions  delivered  at  all  his  land?  This 
boast  is  natural.  The  Ass}rrians  had  had  an 
uninterrupted  career  of  success,  and  might  well 
believe  that  their  gods  were  more  powerful  than 
those  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  had 
warred.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  so  far  as  they  knew  it,  to  induce 
them  to  separate  this  people  in  their  minds  from 
others.  They  had  utterly  overrun  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  kindred  tribes  of  Galilee,  Gilead, 
and  Samaria.  They  had  for  years  exercised 
lordship  over  Judea  ;  and,  on  the  recent  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  rebellion,  they  had  easily  enforced 
submission,  and  the  very  king  who  now  defied 
them  had  purchased  his  safety  by  the  payment 
of  a  heavy  fine.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
did  not  understand  that  their  successes  hitherto 
had  been  allowed  by  the  very  God,  Jehovah, 
against  whom  they  were  now  boasting  them¬ 
selves.  (Cf.  Isa.  10  :  5-19.)  B.  C. 

i 

Result  of  Rabshakeii’s  Blasphemous  Ap¬ 
peal. 

2  Kings  18  :  36,  37  ;  19  : 1-7. 

The  populace  were  neither  terrified  by  the 
threats  nor  seduced  by  the  promises  of  Rab- 
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shakeli,  but  silently  held  to  tlieir  allegiance  to 
Hezekiah.  And  the  king,  when  he  heard  from 
Eliakim  what  had  transpired  without,  went  sub¬ 
missively  into  the  Lord’s  house.  From  thence 
he  sent  a  message  to  Isaiah  entreating  the 
prophet’s  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  people  in 
their  great  peril.  The  instant  response  of  Isaiah 
conveyed  the  Divine  assurance  that  Jehovah 
Himself  would  interpose  for  the  complete  de¬ 
liverance  of  king  and  people  by  enforcing  the 
return  of  Sennacherib  to  his  own  land.  The 
“  rumor  that  lie  should  heal”  was  realized  in 
the  statement  of  chap.  19  :  9.  B. 

19:2,  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son 
of  Amoz.  Isaiah  is  here  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  the  history.  His  own  writings 
show  us  how  active  a  part  he  had  taken  in  it 
for  many  years  previously.  This  was  the 
fourth  reign  since  he  began  his  prophesyings, 
and  during  two  reigns  at  least — those  of  Ahaz 
and  Hezekiah — he  had  been  a  familiar  counsellor 
of  the  monarch.  But  the  necessary  brevity  of 
the  narrative  in  Kings  has  prevented  his  ap¬ 
pearing  before.  G.  R. - That  next  after  God, 

the  king  thought  of  Isaiah  and  turned  to  him 
for  sympathy,  counsel  and  prayer,  puts  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  king  and  the  prophet  in 
a  very  interesting  light.  Plainly  the  prophet 
enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  king,  and  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  before  all  the  people. 
They  knew  and  honored  him  as  the  messenger 
of  God  to  the  throne  and  to  the  nation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Isaiah  had  borne  a  leading 
part  in  the  great  reformation  upon  which  Heze¬ 
kiah  entered  when  he  came  to  the  throne. 
Hence  naturally  all  eyes  were  turned  to  him  in 
this  emergency,  in  which  the  question  came  so 
suddenly  to  a  practical  issue  whether  the  God 
they  had  sought  to  serve  would  indeed  protect 
them  and  pluck  tlieir  city  and  kingdom  from 
the  open  jaws  of  ruin.  H.  C. 

There  was  a  strong  party  in  favor  of  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  Egypt,  the  help  of  which  they  seem 
to  have  sought  only  to  be  repulsed  with  con¬ 
tempt.  Isaiah  vehemently  denounces  this 
party,  and  lays  down  the  law — “  Their  strength 
is  to  sit  still;”  “In  quietness  and  confidence 
shall  be  your  strength” — in  a  series  of  his  most 
magnificent  prophecies,  describing  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Assyrian  by  supernatural  means 
when  he  should  encamp  against  Ariel  ( Lion  cf 
God),  the  city  of  David,  the  establishment  of 
Messiah’s  kingdom,  and  the  privileges  of  his 
people.  These  chapters  (29-35)  stand  in  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  immediately  before  the  history 
of  Sennacherib’s  invasion,  for  which  they  were 
evidently  designed  to  prepare  the  minds  of  king 


and  people.  The  king  proved  worthy  of  such 
a  prophet.  Though  he  may  have  tampered 
with  Egypt — a  point  on  which  we  have  no  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge — and  though  he  was  driven  to 
one  act  of  disgraceful  submission,  his  faith  re¬ 
vived  in  the  supreme  crisis.  Encouraged  by 
Isaiah,  he  committed  his  own  and  his  people’s 
safety  to  Jehovah,  who  wrought  for  them  a  de¬ 
liverance  as  signal  as  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  armj'-  in  the  Red  Sea.  P.  S. 

The  Second  Summons  to  Surrender  Con¬ 
veyed  in  a  Letter  from  Sennacherib  to 

Hezekiah. 

2  Kings  19  :  8-13  ;  2  Chronicles  32  :  17. 

2  K.  1 9  :  8-1 3.  The  Rabshakeh  returned 
from  his  bootless  expedition  to  his  master, 
leaving,  as  we  suppose,  his  army  before  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  He  found  Sennacherib  not  at  Lachish, 
but  at  Libnah,  to  which  he  had  retreated  prob¬ 
ably  on  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Tirliakah, 
the  king  of  Ethiopia.  As  we  have  seen,  Sen¬ 
nacherib  gained  indeed  the  victory  of  Altaku. 
But  it  was  a  virtual  defeat,  which,  with  the 
failure  to  gain  possession  of  Jerusalem,  deter¬ 
mined  the  final  retreat  of  Sennacherib  from 
Palestine.  His  circumstances  must  have  made 
him  most  anxious  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  the 
Judean  capital.  Accordingly,  a  second  sum¬ 
mons  was  despatched  to  demand  it — probably 
before  the  battle  of  Altaku,  although  after  the 
approach  of  the  Ethiopian  army.  This  second 
summons  was  embodied  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Hezekiah,  and  was  in  terms  similar  to  those 
previously  used,  although  it  naturally  con¬ 
tained  no  longer  any  reference  to  Egypt,  and 
was  also  perhaps  more  directly  challenging  to 
the  God  of  Israel.  A.  E. 

Sennacherib  seems  to  have  been  induced  to 
write  to  Hezekiah  by  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
march  against  him  at  once.  A  forward  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  Tirhakali  was  reported  to 
him  (verse  9),  and  lie  thought  it  necessary  to 
meet,  or  at  least  watch  it.  He  sends  a  letter, 
therefore,  as  more  weighty  and  impressive  than 
a  mere  message.  He  warns  Hezekiah  against 
being  himself  deceived  by  Jehovah  (verse  10), 
and  he  expands  his  inductive  argument  in  proof 
of  the  irresistible  might  of  Assyria,  by  an 
enumeration  of  four  more  recent  conquests 
(verse  12).  Otherwise,  he  does  little  but  repeat 
what  Rabshakeh  had  already  urged.  Ham¬ 
mond. 

9.  Tirhakali  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
monarclis  of  ancient  times.  According  to 
Manetho,  he  was  the  last  king  of  the  twenty- 
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fifth  Egyptian  dynasty,  which  was  an  Ethio¬ 
pian  house.  He  ruled  not  only  Upper  Egypt 
(Thebais),  but  also  Ethiopia.  His  name  ap¬ 
pears  in  hieroglyphic-phonetic  characters  in  one 
of  the  temples  of  Egypt.  This  rumor  of  his 
approach  (predicted  in  verse  7)  startled  Sen¬ 
nacherib.  His  first  effort  was  to  urge  Ilezekiah 
to  surrender.  He  must  have  assumed  that 
Ilezekiah  had  not  heard  the  news  from  Egypt. 
H.  C. 

The  history  of  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
receives  illustration  both  from  the  monuments 
of  Egypt  and  from  those  of  Assyria.  The 
monuments  of  Egypt  place  before  us  a  king 
whom  they  call  Tehrak,  or  Taliaruka,  at  ex¬ 
actly  the  time  when  the  Tirhakah  of  Scripture 
alarms  Sennacherib.  This  monarch  appears  in 
the  Egyptian  records,  first  of  all,  as  a  hostile 
king  of  Ethiopia,  whose  power  is  unacknowl¬ 
edged  in  Egypt.  Later  he  is  found  to  have 
established  his  dominion  over  the  lower  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  be  lord  of  the  two  Egypts,  no  less 
than  of  the  Ethiopian  highland.  The  point  of 
time  whereto  the  narrative  of  Isaiah  belongs 
seems  to  be  just  when  one  of  these  two  condi¬ 
tions  was  merging  into  the  other.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  two  great  rivals,  Tirhakah  and 
Sennacherib,  ever  came  into  contact.  The 
miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host 
paralyzed  the  aggressor,  and  forced  him  to  re¬ 
turn  hastily  to  his  own  land  before  his  troops 
came  into  collision  with  those  of  his  poAverful 
antagonist.  But  that  antagonist  profited  by 
his  withdrawal.  All  the  extant  records  show 
that  Sennacherib’s  great  failure  was  followed 
by  the  retirement  of  Assyria  from  the  position 
of  an  assailant  of  Egypt  ;  and  that,  as  that 
country  was  too  Aveak  to  stand  alone,  Ethiopia, 
in  the  absence  of  Assyria,  obtained  an  undis¬ 
puted  supremacy.  Hence  the  great  name  which 
Tirhakah  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  Assyrian  records  show  us  that 
the  eminence  of  Tirhakah  was  maintained  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  that  it  was  only  for¬ 
feited  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  Assyrians 
under  Esarhaddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  who 
reduced  all  Egypt  under  his  authority,  and 
forced  Tirhakah  to  retire  upon  Meroe,  his  cap¬ 
ital.  Egypt  then  passed  under  Assyria  for  a 
space  of  some  tAvo  or  three  years  (b.c.  671-669), 
during  which  period  there  Avas  “  a  pathway  out 
of  Egypt  to  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrian  came  into 
Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  into  Assyria,  and 
the  Egyptians  served  with  the  Assyrians” 
(Isa.  19  :  23).  Esarhaddon  vaingloriously  styled 
himself  during  these  years  ‘  King  of  Assyria, 
Babylon,  Egypt,  Merce,  and  Ethiopia.  ”  But 


even  then  the  spirit  of  the  great  Ethiopian  was 
not  crushed.  Tirhakah  bided  his  time,  and  in 
b.c.  669,  learning  that  the  Assyrian  monarch 
had  fallen  ill  and  partially  abdicated  his  throne, 
he  once  more  issued  from  his  Ethiopian  fast¬ 
nesses,  and  burst  upon  the  Nile  valley  with 
overwhelming  force.  Expelling  the  governors 
Avliom  Esarhaddon  had  set  up  in  the  various 
towns,  he  established  his  court  at  Memphis,  and 
reigned  undisturbed  for  two  (or  perhaps  three) 
years,  Assyria  making  no  effort  against  him. 
At  length,  however,  in  b.c.  667  (or  666),  Sar- 
danapalus  ( Assurbanipal),  having  succeeded 
his  father,  Esarhaddon,  took  in  hand  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
years  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  Assyrian 
suzerainty.  Tirhakah  Avas  once  more  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  his  native  dominions,  b.c. 
665  (or  664)  ;  and  his  death  happening  about 
the  same  time,  the  Assyrian  power  Avas  soon 
firmly  established  in  Egypt,  Ethiopian  ascen¬ 
dency  was  repressed,  and  henceforth  no  “  king 
of  Cush”  Avas  ever  able  to  subject  Egypt  or 
even  seriously  trouble  it.  G.  R. 

The  Prayers  of  IIezekiah  and  of  Isaiah. 

2  Kings  19  :  15-19  ;  2  Chronicles  32  :  20. 

Hezekiah  received  the  letter  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  “  Avent  into  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  spread  it  before  the  Lord.”  The  prayer, 
which  is  given,  is  one  of  exceeding  sublimity, 
simplicity,  and  directness.  It  recognizes  the 
God  dAvelling  between  the  cherubim  as  the 
only  God  of  the  kingdoms  of  earth,  and  the 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  beseeches  Je¬ 
hovah  to  hear  the  reproachful  Avords  of  the 
Assyrian  king.  It  appeals  to  God’s  OAvn  honor, 
puts  the  trust  of  himself  and  his  people  for 
deliverance  alone  in  Jehovah  ;  and  asks  that 
His  interposition  in  saving  Judah  may  be  so 
signal,  “  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may 
know  that  Thou  art  the  Lord  God,  even  Thou 
only.”  The  chronicler  alone  (verse  20)  states 
that  Isaiah,  too,  “  prayed  and  cried  to  heaven.” 
B. 

Do  by  thy  slander  as  Hezekiah  did  by  the 
railing  lines  of  Rabshakeh.  Spread  them  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord,  and  leave  thy  quarrel  in  the  just 
hands  of  that  great  Arbiter  of  heaven  and 
earth,  avIio  will  be  sure  in  His  good  time  to  re¬ 
venge  thy  Avrong  and  to  clear  thine  innocence, 
and  Avill  requite  thee  good  for  their  causeless 
curses.  Abp.  Tillotson. 

Having  heartened  himself  and  pleaded  with 
God  by  all  these  names,  Hezekiah  comes  to  his 
petition.  It  is  but  the  putting  into  Avords  of 
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the  symbol  of  spreading  the  letter  before  God. 
He  asks  God  to  behold  and  to  hear  the  defiant 
words.  Prayer  tells  God  what  it  knows  that 
He  knows  already,  for  it  relieves  the  burdened 
heart  to  tell  Him.  It  asks  Him  to  see  and  hear 
what  it  knows  that  He  does  see  and  hear.  But 
the  prayer  is  not  for  mere  observance  followed 
by  no  Divine  act,  but  for  taking  knowledge  as 
the  precursor  of  the  appropriate  help.  Of  such 
seeing  and  hearing  believing  prayer  is  the  ap¬ 
pointed  condition.  “  Your  Father  knoweth 
what  things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye  ask 
Him  but  that  is  not  a  reason  for  silence,  but 
for  supplication.  Hezekiali  rightly  regarded 
Sennacherib’s  words  as  meant  to  reproach  the 
living  God,  for  the  point  of  the  letter  was  to 
dissuade  from  trust  in  Him,  as  no  more  power¬ 
ful  than  the  petty  deities  of  already  conquered 
cities.  The  prayer,  therefore,  pleads  that  God 
would  take  care  of  His  own  honor,  and,  by 
delivering  Jerusalem,  show  His  sole  sov¬ 
ereignty.  It  is  a  high  and  wonderful  level  for 
faith  to  reach,  when  it  regards  personal  deliv¬ 
erance  mainly  in  its  aspect  as  vindicating  God 
and  warranting  faith.  It  was  noble  that  this 
man  should  have  no  word  to  say  about  self  but 
“  save  us,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
may  know  that  Thou  art  God  alone.”  Like 
him,  we  may  each  feel  that  our  defence  is  more 
God’s  affair  than  ours,  in  proportion  as  we  feel 
we  are  His  rather  than  our  own.  That  siege  of 
Jerusalem  was  indeed  as  a  duel  between  faith 
and  unbelief,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
Jehovah  and  the  gods  who  were  “  no  gods”  on 
the  other.  Sennacherib’s  letter  was  a  defiant 
challenge  to  Jehovah  to  do  His  best  for  this 
people,  and  when  faith  repeated  in  prayer  the 
insolence  of  unbelief  only  one  result  was  possi¬ 
ble.  It  came.  A.  M. 

Liberty  of  access  to  the  throne  of  grace  and 
liberty  of  speech  there  are  the  unspeakable 
privilege  of  the  Lord’s  people  at  all  times,  es¬ 
pecially  in  times  of  distress  and  danger.  Heze- 
kiah  took  Sennacherib’s  letter  and  spread  it  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord,  not  designing  to  make  any  com¬ 
plaints  against  him  but  those  grounded  upon 
his  own  handwriting.  Let  the  thing  speak  it¬ 
self,  here  it  is  in  black  and  white.  Open  thine 
eyes,  0  Lord,  and  see.  God  allows  His  praying 
people  to  be  humbly  free  with  Him,  to  utter 
all  their  words  before  Him,  to  spread  the 
letter,  whether  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  before 
Him,  and  leave  the  contents,  the  concern  of  it, 
with  Him.  The  great  and  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  religion,  applied  by  faith  and  im¬ 
proved  in  prayer,  will  be  of  sovereign  use  to  us 
in  our  particular  exigencies  and  distresses,  what¬ 


ever  they  are  ;  to  them,  therefore,  we  must  have 
recourse,  and  abide  by  them  ;  so  Hezekiah  did 
here.  He  encouraged  himself  with  this,  that 
the  God  of  Israel  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  of  all 
hosts  ;  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  to  animate  them  ; 
of  the  hosts  of  their  enemies,  to  dispirit  and  re¬ 
strain  them  ;  that  he  is  God  alone,  and  there  is 
none  that  can  stand  in  competition  with  Him  ; 
that  He  is  the  God  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  and  disposes  of  them  all  as  He  pleases,  for 
He  made  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  therefore  both 
can  do  anything  and  does  everything.  H. 

That  all  llie  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
may  know.  If  the  mighty  army  of  the 
great  Assyrian  king  were  successfully  defied 
by  a  petty  monarch  like  Hezekiah,  it  could  not 
but  draw  the  attention  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  who  would  be  forced  to  confess  that 
the  escape  was  owing  to  the  protecting  hand 
of  Jehovah,  and  would  thus  be  taught,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  that  He,  and  He  alone,  was  the 
true  God.  The  sentiment  is  exactly  parallel  to 
that  uttered  by  David  on  occasion  of  the  great 
confederacy  against  him  (Ps.  83 ;  2  Sam. 

10  :  6-16)  :  “  Let  them  be  confounded  and 

troubled  forever  :  yea,  let  them  be  put  to  shame 
and  perish  ;  that  men  may  know  that  Thou, 
whose  name  alone  is  Jehovah,  art  the  Most 
High  over  all  the  earth.”  Thus  Hezekiah,  the 
true  follower  of  David,  rises  in  his  distress  to 
the  same  height  of  self-abnegation,  desiring  the 
Divine  help,  not  for  his  own  sake,  not  even  for 
the  sake  of  his  people,  but  for  the  glory  of  God 
— that  His  honor  may  be  vindicated  among  sur¬ 
rounding  nations.  B.  C. 

Faith  instinctively  turns  to  God  when  any¬ 
thing  goes  wrong,  because  it  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  turn  to  Him  when  all  was  right,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  world’s  estimate  of  right  and 
wrong.  Whither  should  the  burdened  heart 
betake  itself  but  to  Him  who  daily  bears  our 
burdens  ?  The  impulse  to  tell  God  all  troubles 
is  as  truly  a  mark  of  the  faithful  soul  as  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  tell  everything  to  the  beloved  is  the 
life  breath  of  love.  Our  faith  is  of  little  power 
to  bless  unless  it  impels  us  to  take  God  into  con¬ 
fidence  in  regard  to  everything  which  troubles 
us.  If  the  letter  is  not  grave  enough  to  be 
spread  before  Him,  it  is  too  small  to  annoy  us. 
If  we  truly  live  in  fellowship  with  God,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  in  His  house,  with  the  cause 
of  our  trouble  in  our  hands,  before  we  have 
time  to  think.  Instinct  acts  more  quickly  than 
reason,  and,  if  our  faith  be  vital,  it  will  not  need 
to  be  argued  into  speaking  to  God  of  all  that 
weighs  upon  us.  A.  M. 

The  whole  trouble  must  be  spread  before 
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Him  ;  God  loves  minuteness  ;  there  is  no  spread¬ 
ing  without  minuteness.  To  speak  out  loud  a 
sorrow  or  a  care  even  to  a  thing  inanimate  is  a 
help  to  definiteness,  to  clearness  of  thought,  to 
manfulness,  to  duty  ;  how  much  more  so  when 

wre  confide  in  God.  J.  Vauglmn. - Nothing 

that  dulls  me,  nothing  that  makes  a  danger,  or 
a  difficulty,  or  a  trial,  or  a  temptation,  but 
should  be  at  once  spread  out  before  the  Lord. 
Test  your  lives,  your  thoughts,  your  affairs, 
your  purposes,  by  this— “  Will  they  stand  car¬ 
riage  before  the  Lord  ?”  If  not,  the  sooner  you 
get  rid  of  them  the  better.  And  then,  “  Be 
anxious  for  naught,  but  in  everything  by  prayer 
and  supplication  and  thanksgiving  make  your 
requests  known  unto  God.”  A.  M. 

The  Answer  of  Jehovah  by  the  mouth  of 

Isaiah. 

2  Kings  19  :  20-34. 

God  is  the  Hearer  of  prayer.  As  in  the  case 
of  Daniel  (9  : 20),  while  Hezekiah  was  still 
speaking,  an  answer  was  sent  to  him  through 
Isaiah  the  prophet.  Thus  also  answers  to 
prayer  were  sent  in  the  cases  of  Paul  (Acts 
9  :  10-18)  and  Cornelius  (Acts  10  : 1-8).  Isaiah 
was  the  one  person  whose  faith  had  remained 
unshaken  through  all  this  crisis.  But  it  is  not 
merely  Isaiah’s  confidence  which  speaks  in  this 
composition.  He  brought  to  the  king  a  direct 
“  word  of  God.”  His  oracle  is  one  of  surpass¬ 
ing  beauty,  grand  and  sustained  in  style,  and 
expressing  the  greatest  truths.  J.  O. - Heze¬ 

kiah  spread  the  letter  before  God  with  a  solemn 
prayer  to  Him  to  prove  the  difference  between 
Jehovah,  the  only  God,  and  the  “no  gods” 
whom  the  Assyrian  had  j  ustly  reproached  ;  and 
the  answer  was  given  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah 
in  a  sublime  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  and  the  future  glory  of  the  remnant 
of  Judah.  P.  S. 

First  of  all,  Hezekiah  is  assured  that  his 
prayer  has  been  “heard.”  God  has  “bowed 
down  His  ear”  to  it  (verse  16) — has  taken  it  into 
His  consideration,  and  has  sent  a  reply.  Then 
the  reply  follows,  in  fourteen  verses  arranged 
iii  four  strophes  or  stanzas.  The  first  (verses  21- 
24)  and  second  (verses  25-28)  are  addressed  to 
Sennacherib,  and  breathe  a  tone  of  scorn  and 
contempt.  The  third  (verses  29-31)  is  addressed 
to  Hezekiah,  and  i3  encouraging  and  consola¬ 
tory.  The  fourth  (verses  32-34)  is  an  assurance 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  Jerusalem  is 
safe,  that  Sennacherib  will  not  take  it,  that  he 
will  not  even  commence  its  siege.  Hammond. 

22.  TIic  Holy  One  of  Israel.  This  is 


a  favorite  phrase  with  Isaiah,  in  wiiose  proph¬ 
ecies  it  is  found  twenty -seven  times,  while  it 
occurs  five  times  only  in  the  rest  of  Scripture 
(Ps.  71  :  22  ;  78  :  41  ;  89  :  18  ;  Jer.  50  :  29  ;  51  : 5). 
Its  occurrence  here  is  a  strong  proof — one 
among  many — of  the  genuineness  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  passage,  which  is  not  the  composition  of  the 
writer  of  Kings,  but  an  actual  prophecy  deliv¬ 
ered  at  this  time  by  Isaiah,  bearing  all  the 
characteristic  marks  of  that  prophet’s  fervent 
and  highly  poetic  style. 

23.  And  hast  said.  Isaiah  clothes  in 
words  the  thoughts  of  Sennacherib’s  heart — the 
real  thoughts  that  were  present  there  when  he 
wrrote  or  dictated  his  letter,  and  which  underlay 
the  letter  itself.  These  thoughts  are  thoughts 
of  the  extremest  self-confidence.  Sennacherib 
believes  that  by  his  own  power  and  might  he 
can  trample  down  all  opposition,  overcome  all 
obstacles,  and  conquer  whatever  countries  he 
pleases.  B.  C. 

25.  Hast  tliou  not  heard  long  ago 
how  I  have  done  It  ?  The  strain  suddenly 
changes — the  person  of  the  speaker  is  altered. 
It  is  no  longer  Sennacherib  wrho  reveals  the 
thoughts  of  his  owm  heart,  but  Jehovah  who 
addresses  the  proud  monarch.  “  Hast  thou  not 
heard,  how  from  long  ago  I  have  acted  thus  ? 
Hast  thou  never  been  taught  that  revolutions, 
conquests,  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  are  God’s 
doing,  decreed  by  Him  long,  long  ago — ay, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  ?  Art  thou  not 
aware  that  this  is  so,  either  from  tradition  or  by 
listening  to  the  voice  of  reason  within  thine  own 
heart?”  It  is  implied  that  such  know  ledge  ought 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  man.  Now 
have  I  brought  it  to  pass,  that  tliou 
§liouldest  be  to  lay  waste  fenced 
cities  into  ruinous  heaps.  The  idea  w  as 
very  familiar  to  Isaiah  and  his  contemporaries. 
Years  before,  when  Assyria  first  became  threat¬ 
ening,  Isaiah,  speaking  in  the  person  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  had  exclaimed,  “  O  Assyrian,  the  rod  of 
mine  anger  and  the  staff  in  their  hand  is  mine 
indignation.  1  will  send  him  against  an  hypo¬ 
critical  nation,  and  against  the  people  of  my 
wrrath  will  I  give  him  a  charge,  to  take  the 
spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey,  and  to  tread  them 
down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets”  (Isa.  10  :  5, 
6).  But  the  heathen  kings  whom  God  made 
His  instruments  to  chasten  sinful  nations  im¬ 
agined  that  they  conquered  and  destroyed  and 
laid  waste  by  their  owm  strength  (see  Isa. 
10  : 7-14).  Hammond. 

2$.  Put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and 
my  bridle  in  thy  lips.  The  imagery  is 
most  striking.  Captive  kings  wfere  actually  so 
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treated  by  the  Assyrians  themselves.  A  hook 
or  split-ring  was  thrust  through  the  cartilage  of 
the  nose,  or  the  fleshy  part  of  the  under  lip, 
with  a  rope  or  thong  attached  to  it,  and  in  this 
guise  they  were  led  into  the  monarch’s  pres¬ 
ence,  to  receive  their  final  sentence  at  his 
hands.  In  the  sculptures  of  Sargon  at  Khorsa- 
bad  we  see  three  prisoners  brought  before  him 
in  this  fashion,  one  of  whom  he  seems  to  be 

about  to  kill  with  a  spear.  Hammond. - 

Forbearance  is  not  forgiveness,  and  patient 
long-suffering  is  not  oblivion.  The  same  great 
lesson  runs  through  the  whole  course  of  human 
history,  from  the  rout  of  Chedorlaomer  to  the 
Moscow  campaign.  No  leviathan  is  so  power¬ 
ful  but  the  King  of  nations  can  put  a  hook  in 
his  nose  and  a  bridle  in  his  lips  at  the  most 
fitting  season.  Birks. 

29.  And  tliis  shall  l>e  a  sign  unto 
thee.  The  prophet  now  once  more  addresses 
Hezekiah,  and  gives  him  a  “  sign”  or  token, 
whereby  he  and  his  may  be  assured  that  Sen¬ 
nacherib  is  indeed  bridled,  and  will  not  trouble 
Judea  any  more.  Ilis  people,  whose  land  has 
been  devastated  by  the  march  of  the  Assyrian 
army,  shall  find  enough  to  eat  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  current  year  from  the  grain 
which  has  sown  itself  ;  in  the  ensuing  (probably 
sabbatical)  year  they  shall  also  be  nourished 
sufficiently  by  the  same  means  ;  in  the  third 
year,  when  they  resume  their  agricultural 
labors,  they  shall  be  undisturbed  in  them,  and 
reap  their  fruits  in  peace.  This  promise  could 
not,  of  course,  be  a  sign  of  the  immediate  relief 
of  the  city  from  the  threatened  attack,  which 
relief  took  place  before  the  promise  began  to  be 
fulfilled  (see  verse  3o)  ;  but  it  was  a  sign  of 
what  was  of  far  greater  importance — viz.,  the 
continued  freedom  of  the  land  from  attack  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  Sennacherib’s 
reign,  a  space  of  seventeen  years.  B.  C. 

We  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  internal  con¬ 
nection  between  this  and  the  former  utterance 
in  Isa.  7  in  regard  to  the  Syro-Israelitish  inva¬ 
sion  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  Once  more  we  have 
“  a  sign”  of  the  certainty  of  promised  deliver¬ 
ance  in  an  event  as  yet  future.  The  absolute 
deliverance  of  Judah  from  the  invasion  of  As¬ 
syria  is  guaranteed  by  this  sign,  that  in  the 
present  year,  when  the  ordinary  operations  of 
sowing  had  been  interrupted,  they  would  have 
sufficient  for  their  support  in  that  which  sprang 
from  the  grains  that  had  accidentally  fallen  out 
of  the  corn  reaped  at  the  former  harvest.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  as  regarded  the  next  year’s  harvest,  for 
which  it  was  impossible  to  make  preparation, 
partly  from  the  presence  of  the  Assyrian  army 


and  partly  from  the  depopulation  of  the  country, 
there  would  be  sufficiency  from  the  corn  which 
sprang  of  itself  (either  on  the  old  stems  or  from 
what  dropped  from  unreaped  ears).  Lastly,  in 
the  third  year,  the  ordinary  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions  would  be  resumed,  because  the  Assyrian 
host  would  be  gone  without  retaining  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  and  because  such  as  were  left 
of  the  population  would  have  returned  to  their 
homes  from  Jerusalem  and  the  other  fenced 
cities  where  they  had  sought  refuge.  Thus  “  the 
sign”  lay  in  the  promised  certainty  of  their 
support  through  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
land  which  Assyria  boasted  to  have  laid  waste 
(verses  23,  24).  Thus  the  provision  for  their 
present  wants,  and  that  for  the  agricultural 
year  on  which  they  had  already  entered,  would 
in  those  two  years  be  a  constant  sign  that  the 
relation  between  Jehovah  and  Sennacherib  was 
what  had  been  told,  and  that  they  had  not  to 
fear  any  return  of  the  enemy.  And  so  would 
this  prophetic  “  sign” — “natural”  by  the  special 
blessing  of  God,  but  “  supernatural”  when 
viewed  by  itself — be  alike  for  comfort  and  the 
strengthening  of  faith,  but  also  for  the  constant 
exercise  of  it.  A.  E. 

32,  33.  Hezekiah  receives  four  clear  prom¬ 
ises,  each  one  more  comforting  than  the  last. 
1.  Sennacherib  shall  not  “  enter  into  the  city” 
— i.e.,  it  shall  not  be  taken.  2.  He  shall  not 
“  shoot  an  arrow  there” — i.e.,  he  shall  not  order 
the  assault.  3.  He  shall  not  ‘  ‘  come  before  it 
with  shield,  nor  cast  a  bank  against  it” — i.e., 
there  shall  not  even  be  the  commencement  of  a 
siege.  And  4.  ‘  ‘  By  the  way  that  he  came,  by 
the  same  shall  he  return” — i.e.,  he  shall  not 
even  approach  the  city,  but  shall  return  to 
Assyria  by  the  same  route  by  which  he  came, 
through  the  low  country  of  the  Shephelah,  thus 
avoiding  not  only  Jerusalem,  but  even  Judea. 
B.  C. 

32.  Rfor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor 
come  before  it  with  shields,  nor  cast 
a  bank  against  it.  We  have  here  an  ex¬ 
act  picture  of  an  ancient  siege,  such  as  is  por¬ 
trayed  on  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  in  the  pict¬ 
ure  of  the  siege  of  Lachish.  The  final  means 
of  capture  was  the  mound  raised  against  the 
wall  of  the  beleaguered  place.  But  for  the 
erection  of  this  the  archers  were  indispensable. 
While  the  slaves  and  laborers  of  the  army  were 
heaping  materials  for  the  mound,  the  archers 
were  continuously  employed  in  shooting  at 
every  defender  who  appeared  on  the  ramparts, 
galling  them  with  their  arrows,  and  thus  pro¬ 
tecting  their  workmen,  or  drawing  off  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  enemy.  The  archers,  as  we  see 
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from  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  were  protected 
by  the  shieldman.  The  shield  was  a  strong- 
wooden  frame,  as  high  as  a  man,  covered  with 
leather,  resting  on  the  ground,  and  held  by  its 
bearer  in  front  of  the  archer,  who  under  its 
protection  was  not  only  safe,  but  was  able  to 
take  deliberate  aim.  The  mound  was  made  of 
any  materials  that  came  to  hand,  with  a  gradual 
slope  upward,  till  it  almost  reached  the  wall, 
and  was  not  much  inferior  to  it  in  height. 
When  completed,  battering-rams  were  plied 
from  it  against  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  and 
the  battlements,  until  a  breach  was  effected. 
The  mound  was  employed  even  to  the  later 
times  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Tristram. 

34.  The  two  reasons  assigned  for  defending 
the  city  were  His  “  own  sake” — the  honor  and 
glory  of  Ilisname,  now  fully  implicated  by  the 
blasphemies  and  boasts  of  the  Assyrian  king  ; 
and  the  promises  He  had  made  to  David  re¬ 
specting  his  royal  seed.  (See  2  Sam.  7  :  12.) 
This  promise  looks  not  only  to  his  pious  suc¬ 
cessors,  like  Hezekiah,  but  pre-eminently  to 
his  greater  Son,  the  promised  Messiah.  For 
the  sake  of  all  the  interests  embosomed  in  this 
royal  seed  and  this  future  kingdom,  God  would 
surely  protect  Jerusalem  against  this  proud, 
blasphemous  foe.  II.  C. 

God  intended  all  along  to  teach  the  Jews  that 
the  earth  and  heaven  belonged  to  Him  and 
obeyed  Him.  He  taught  them  and  the  proud 
king  of  Assyria  once  and  for  all  that  He  was 
indeed  the  Lord,  Lord  of  all  nations  and  King 
of  kings,  and  also  Lord  of  the  earth  and  all  that 
therein  is.  Those  who  really  trust  in  Him  shall 
never  be  confounded.  Those  who  trust  in  them¬ 
selves  are  trying  their  paltry  strength  against 
the  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  will 
surely  find  out  their  own  weakness,  just  when 
they  fancy  themselves  most  successful.  If  man 
dare  not  fight  on  the  Lord’s  side  against  sin  and 
evil,  the  Lord’s  earth  will  fight  for  Him.  Earth¬ 
quakes  and  burning  mountains  will  do  His 
work.  C.  Kingsley. 

Never,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  had  a 
prophet  predicted  more  boldly,  never  was  a 
prediction  more  brilliantly  fulfilled.  The  blow 
which  fell  upon  Sennacherib’s  army  in  time  to 
save  the  Jewish  State  was  a  coincidence  which  no 
political  forecast  could  have  anticipated,  no  esti¬ 
mate  cf  probabilities  calculated.  Yet  Isaiah’s 
foreknowledge  of  it  was  of  long  standing,  cer¬ 
tain,  and  precise.  Not  once,  but  repeatedly, 
even  before  Sennacherib’s  army  had  appeared  on 
the  north  of  Palestine,  and  while  all  seemed  calm 
on  the  political  horizon,  he  had  announced,  not 
merely  the  distress  in  which  before  long  Jeru¬ 


salem  would  find  herself,  but  the  unexpected 
and  startling  interposition  by  which  she  would 
be  released  from  it.  Driver. 

35-37.  The  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host , 
and  subsequent  assassination  of  Sennacherib.  On 
the  same  night  came  upon  the  great  army  of 
Sennacherib,  far  distant  from  Jerusalem,  a 
supernatural  slaughter.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  Assyrians  were  in  some 
way  destroyed  by  Divine  power.  Of  the 
agency  of  the  destruction  we  know  nothing  ; 
the  fact  and  the  author  only  are  given  in  the 
narrative.  The  number  of  the  slain  and  the 
greatness  of  the  disaster  compelled  the  king  of 
Assyria  to  return  from  his  campaign  against 
Egypt.  Through  the  remainder  of  Hezekiah’s 
reign,  no  further  attempt  was  made  against 
Judah  by  Sennacherib.  Seventeen  years  after 
this  miraculous  overthrow  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  army,  the  king  was  slain  by  two  of  his 
sons  while  he  was  worshipping  in  his  tem¬ 
ple.  B. 

35.  Here  in  fewest  words  is  the  grand,  sub¬ 
lime  event  which  vindicated  the  dishonored 
name  of  Jehovah  ;  brought  down  just  retribu¬ 
tion  on  the  haughty,  impious  Assyrian  ; 
plucked  God’s  praying  people  from  the  open 
jaws  of  ruin,  and  gave  a  glorious  testimony  to 
the  faithfulness,  the  power  and  the  presence  of 
Israel’s  God.  It  became  a  night  to  be  ever 
remembered  of  the  Lord’s  ancient  people  ;  a 
fountain  of  religious  impulse  ;  a  theme  of  fresh 
and  grateful  praise  for  ages  to  the  escaped 
of  Israel.  H.  C. 

Wlicn  they  arose  early  In  the 
morning,  behold,  etc.  These  words  form 
the  only  trustworthy  data  that  we  possess  for 
determining  to  any  extent  the  manner  of  the  de¬ 
struction  now  wrought.  They  imply  that  there 
was  no  disturbance  during  the  night,  no  alarm, 
no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  living  that 
their  comrades  were  dying  all  around  them  by 
thousands.  Hence  we  may  at  once  put  aside 
several  of  the  conjectures  of  commentators — as 
those  of  a  nocturnal  attack  by  Tirhakah  (Ussher, 
Preiss,  Michaelis),  of  a  terrible  storm  (Vitringa, 
Stanley),  of  the  plague  (Gesenius,  Dathe,  Mau¬ 
rer,  Winer,  etc.),  of  Ihe  simoom  (Prideaux, 
Milman) — none  of  which  would  have  left  the 
survivors  wholly  unconscious  of  evil  till  morn¬ 
ing  came.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that 
all  mere  natural  causes  must  be  rejected,  and 
God  must  be  regarded  as  having  slain  the  men 
in  their  sleep  without  causing  disturbance, 
either  by  a  peculiar  pestilence  called  into  being 
for  the  occasion,  or  by  that  “  visitation”  of 
which  English  law  speaks.  The  most  nearly 
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parallel  case  is  the  destruction  of  the  first-horn, 
which  (it  may  be  observed)  is  also  ascribed  to 
a  destroying  angel  (Ex.  12  :  23).  B.  C. 

There  is  no  need  of  departing  from  the  strict 
sense  of  the  words,  or  of  disputing  whether  by 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  we  are  to  understand  a 
storm,  a  hot  wind,  or  a  pestilential  fever.  The 
terms  used  can  naturally  signify  nothing  but 
a  single  instantaneous  stroke  of  Divine  ven¬ 
geance.  The  parallel  narrative  in  2  Cliron. 
32  :  21,  instead  of  numbering  the  slain,  says  that 
all  the  mighty  men  of  valor,  and  the  leaders,  and 
the  captains  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrian  were 
cut  off.  Where  this  terrific  overthrow  took 
place  has  been  disputed  and  can  never  be  de¬ 
termined,  in  the  absence  of  all  data,  monumental 
or  historical.  Throughout  the  sacred  narrative 
it  seems  to  be  intentionally  left  uncertain 
whether  Jerusalem  was  besieged  at  all,  whether 
Sennacherib  in  person  ever  came  before  it, 
whether  his  army  was  divided  or  united  when 
the  stroke  befell  them,  and  also  what  proportion 
of  the  host  escaped.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
one  hundred  and  eighty  five  thousand  men 
perished  in  a  single  night.  A. - These  un¬ 

answered  questions  do  not  invalidate  the  great 
facts  of  the  narrative,  nor  in  any  wise  abate 
from  the  moral  force  of  the  great  lessons  which 
it  teaches.  Perhaps  it  was  the  Lord’s  special 
design  to  foreclose  our  critical  and  historical 
inquiries  in  order  to  shut  us  up  the  more  closely 
to  the  consideration  of  these  great  moral  les¬ 
sons.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  behooves  us  to 
account  these  moral  lessons  the  main  thing,  and 
to  give  them  our  chief  and  very  earnest  atten¬ 
tion.  H.  C. 

36.  Dwell  at  Nlneveli.  The  meaning 
seems  to  be,  not  that  Sennacherib  made  no 
more  expeditions  at  all,  which  would  be  untrue, 
for  his  annals  show  us  that  he  warred  in  Ar¬ 
menia,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  and  Cilicia,  during 
his  later  years  ;  but  that  he  confined  himself  to 
his  own  part  of  Asia,  and  did  not  invade 
Palestine  or  threaten  Jerusalem  any  more. 
Nineveh  appears  here  unmistakably  as  the  As- 
syrian  capital. 

37.  And  it  came  to  pass.  The  death  of 

Sennacherib,  which  took  place  many  years  af¬ 
terward  (b.c.  680),  is  related  here,  as,  from  the 
Divine  point  of  view,  the  sequel  to  his  Syrian 
expeditions.  The  arrogant  blasphemer  is  pun¬ 
ished  doubly — first,  by  the  destruction  of  his 
host,  and  then  by  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
sons.  B.  C. - He  was  murdered  in  the  tem¬ 

ple  of  Nisrocli  by  two  of  his  sons,  Adrammelecli 
and  Sharezer,  who  fled  into  Armenia,  and  was 
succeeded  by  another  son,  Esarhaddon,  one  of 


the  most  powerful  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs. 
P.  S. 

2  Cliron.  32  : 22,  23.  The  fame  of  Heze- 
kiali’s  deliverance  brought  him  congratulations 
and  presents  from  all  the  surrounding  nations  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  days,  which  God’s 
special  grace  had  added  to  his  life,  were  spent 
in  prosperity  and  wealth.  Like  Uzziah,  he 
possessed  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  treasures  that  he  collected  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  When  he  died,  he  was  honored  with 
the  chief  place  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings 
(b.c.  698).  The  glorious  promise  of  his  reign 
was  terribly  eclipsed  under  his  successor.  P.  S. 


The  contrast  between  the  devout,  God-fear¬ 
ing,  God-trusting  Hezekiali,  and  the  proud, 
self -trusting,  self-asserting  Sennacherib  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  instructive  in  Scrip¬ 
ture.  The  two  are  set  one  over  against  the 
other  in  the  most  graphic  way.  Hammond. 

Hezekiali  “  went  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord,” 
and  found  Him  a  very  present  help  in  trouble. 
Sennacherib  was  slain  in  the  house  of  his  god. 
The  two  pictures  of  the  worshippers  and  their 
fates  are  symbolic  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
story.  Sennacherib  had  dared  Jehovah  to  try 
his  strength  against  him  and  his  deities.  The 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  that  bloody  corpse 
before  the  idol  that  could  not  help  preaches  a 
ghastly  sermon  on  the  text,  “  They  that  make 
them  are  like  unto  them  ;  so  is  every  one  that 
trustetli  in  them.  O  Israel,  trust  thou  in  the 
Lord:  He  is  their  help  and  their  shield.” 
A.  M. 

Yet  other  thoughts  come  to  us — how  the 
worldly  policy  of  even  a  Hezekiali  in  forming 
alliances  against  Assyria  was  rebuked,  and  he 
learned  in  the  school  of  affliction  and  humilia¬ 
tion  to  turn  from  all  such  help  to  God,  and 
then  obtained  mercy  ;  and  how  from  the  first 
Isaiah  stood  forth  faithful  in  his  warnings,  and 
calm  and  unshaken  in  his  confidence,  the  true 
prophet  and  representative  of  the  Lord.  And 
yet  beyond  these  lessons,  which  are  to  all 
times,  conies  to  the  Church  and  to  every  member 
of  it  the  conviction  that  He  who  supernaturally, 
although  by  what  we  call  natural  means,  once 
swept  away  the  host  of  Egypt  and  again  laid 
dead  the  proud  warriors  of  Assyria,  also  watches 
with  ever-mindful  care  over  the  meanest  of  His 
creatures,  so  that  not  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the 
ground  without  His  knowledge,  nor  yet  any 
harm  befall  His  people,  nor  earthly  might  over¬ 
throw  His  cause.  For  He  of  old  is  the  living 
and  the  true  God.  A.  E. 
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Parties  in  Judah  during  Reigns  of  Ahaz  and 

Uezekiah. 

The  Egyptian  party  was  numerous  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Opposed  to  the  Egyptian  was  the  As¬ 
syrian  party,  which  advocated  submission  to 
the  all-powerful  empire  of  Assyria.  A  party, 
which  we  may  call  national,  was  headed  by 
Isaiah.  It  drew  its  policy  and  its  existence 
from  the  words  of  Divine  counsel  which  the 
prophet  uttered,  and  the  message  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  deliver.  Its  watchword  was 
“  quietness  and  rest  “  in  returning  and  rest 
shall  ye  be  saved,  in  quietness  and  confidence 
shall  be  your  strength.”  It  was  a  policy  of 
non-intervention,  that  was  opposed  to  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  Assyria  or  Egypt ;  Judah  had  gained 
nothing  but  evil  from  intermeddling  with  the 
politics  of  its  heathen  neighbors,  its  religion 
and  morality  had  been  corrupted,  and  calamity 
after  calamity  had  fallen  on  the  nation.  God 
had  marked  it  out  as  ‘‘a  peculiar  people,”  and 
its  safety  lay  in  the  national  recognition  of  the 
fact.  It  was  He  who  had  permitted  the  Assy¬ 
rian  to  be  the  rod  of  His  anger,  and  had  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  chastise  and  chasten  the  sins  of 
His  people  ;  but  the  chastisement  was  not  to 
be  utter  destruction,  and  a  bound  had  been 
set  beyond  which  the  violence  of  the  invader 
was  not  to  go.  A  remnant  was  yet  to  escape 
from  Zion,  and  the  Assyrian  should  be  beaten 
down  “  which  smote  with  a  rod.”  Isaiah 
preached  for  long  to  deaf  ears.  Ahaz  turned 
for  help  to  the  Assyrian,  Hezekiah  to  the 
Egyptian.  King  and  people  alike  could  not 
believe  that  the  Lord  would  interfere  on  behalf 
of  His  city,  and  overthrow  the  foe  in  the  very 
moment  of  his  success.  Hezekiah  might  ac¬ 
cept  the  rebuke  of  the  prophet  for  his  pride  of 
heart  in  showing  the  ambassadors  of  Babylon 
the  treasures  of  his  house,  but  he  did  not  for¬ 
sake  the  policy  he  was  following,  and  cease  to 
plot  with  Egypt  and  Babylonia  against  the 
Assyrian  king.  It  needed  the  campaign  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib  and  the  signal  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  victorious  enemy  to  convince  Hezekiah 
that  Egypt  should  indeed  “  help  in  vain,”  and 
that  the  true  policy  of  himself  and  his  country 
was  that  which  had  so  long  been  pressed  upon 
them  by  Isaiah.  If  he  and  his  people  would  trust 
in  the  Lord,  and  abstain  from  all  intrigues  with 
foreign  powers,  they  might  rest  in  peace  and 
safety,  for  the  Lord  Himself  would  defend 
them  in  the  hour  of  need.  And  though  with 
the  death  of  Hezekiah  evil  days  came  again 
upon  Judah— days  which,  we  may  gather, 
Isaiah  was  privileged  never  to  see — the  effect 


of  the  prophet’s  policy  continued  to  be  felt. 
The  house  of  David  and  the  national  existence 
of  the  people  over  whom  it  ruled  were  pre¬ 
served  until  a  new  king  arose  in  Assyria  and 
inaugurated  new  principles  of  government. 
The  Temple  and  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  were 
saved  till  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  chosen  peo¬ 
ple  to  pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonish  exile.  Sayce. 

Differing  Policies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  Ex¬ 
plained  and  Justified. 

The  position  occupied  by  Isaiah  was  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  age  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
message  he  communicated  was  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  his  time.  Hence  arises 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  policy  of 
which  he  was  the  mouthpiece,  and  that  which 
Jeremiah  was  called  upon  to  urge.  While 
Isaiah  advocated  resistance  to  the  invader,  in 
confident  security  that  God  would  defend  His 
Temple  and  city,  Jeremiah  declared  that  no 
buildings  made  with  hands  could  save  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  submission  to  the  Chaldean  was 
their  only  hope  of  safety.  Isaiah,  in  other 
words,  was  the  prophet  of  national  indepen¬ 
dence,  Jeremiah  of  national  subjection.  But 
between  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  that  of  Jere¬ 
miah  a  total  change  had  come  over  the  face  of 
the  Eastern  world.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  than  Sennacherib  ; 
Egypt  had  risen  afresh  from  its  ashes,  and  was 
prepared  to  reassert  its  ancient  rule  over  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  Judah  itself  had  sunk  into  the  deep¬ 
est  degradation  and  decay.  Its  princes  were 
idolatrous  and  corrupt,  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself  was  a  more  reverent  observer  of  the 
moral  law  than  they.  The  measure  of  Judah’s 
iniquities  was  full  ;  the  period  of  God’s  long- 
suffering  had  drawn  to  a  close,  and  there  was 
no  king  on  the  throne  like  Hezekiah  to  follow 
loyally  the  teachings  of  the  prophet,  no  minis¬ 
ter  like  Eliakim  to  carry  them  out.  The  Lord 
would  fight  no  longer  for  His  city  and  the 
earthly  throne  of  David  ;  His  people  were  to 
be  disciplined  by  suffering,  and  to  be  taught 
that  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands,  but  requires  truth  and  up¬ 
rightness,  not  correctness  of  ritual  or  stately 
shrines. 

The  policy,  then,  which  Isaiah  was  empow¬ 
ered  to  press  upon  his  countrymen,  the  prom¬ 
ises  he  was  commissioned  to  hold  out,  were 
adapted  to  other  circumstances  and  other  needs 
than  those  which  confronted  Jeremiah.  The 
object  and  end  of  both  prophets  was  the  same, 
but  the  means  for  effecting  the  end  were  neces- 
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sarily  different.  Jeremiah  lived  when  the  old 
national  independence,  with  its  Oriental  court 
and  foreign  alliances,  had  ceased  to  be  possible 
or  desirable  ;  Isaiah’s  lot  was  cast  in  a  happier 
age,  when  the  safe-keeping  of  Jerusalem  was 
needful  to  the  Divine  education  of  the  people 
of  the  Lord.  He  had  the  privilege  of  leading 
the  national  struggle  against  foreign  oppression 


and  heathen  arrogance,  of  promising  success  to 
his  countrymen  in  their  supreme  hour  of  peril, 
and  of  seeing  that  promise  fulfilled.  The  hosts 
of  the  Assyrian,  which  none  had  yet  been  able 
to  resist,  were  shattered  against  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Isaiah’s  had  been  the  voice  of 
the  herald  which  announced  the  doom  of  the 
enemies  of  Israel.  Sayce, 


Section  42. 

REIGNS  OF  MANAS S EH  AND  AMON. 


2  Chronicles  33  : 1-25. 

1  Manasseh  was  twelve  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  fifty  and  five 

2  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  he  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  after  the 
abominatioDs  of  the  heathen,  whom  the  Lord 

3  cast  out  before  the  children  of  Israel.  For 
he  built  again  the  high  places  which  Ileze- 
kiali  his  father  had  broken  down  ;  and  he 
reared  up  altars  for  the  Baalim,  and  made 
Asherotli,  and  worshipped  all  the  host  of 

4  heaven,  and  served  them.  And  he  built 
altars  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  whereof  the 
Lord  said,  In  Jerusalem  shall  my  name  be 

5  for  ever.  And  he  built  altars  for  all  the  host 
of  heaven  in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of 

6  the  Lord.  He  also  made  his  children  to 
pass  through  the  fire  in  the  valley  of  the  son 
of  IJinnom  :  and  he  practised  augury,  and 
used  enchantments,  and  practised  sorcery, 
and  dealt  with  them  that  had  familiar 
spirits,  and  with  wizards  :  he  wrought  much 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  provoke  him 

7  to  anger.  And  he  set  the  graven  image  of 
the  idol,  which  he  had  made,  in  the  house  of 
God,  of  which  God  said  to  David  and  to  Solo¬ 
mon  his  son,  In  this  house,  and  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  which  I  have  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  will  I  put  my  name  for  ever  : 

8  neither  will  I  any  more  remove  the  foot  of 
Israel  from  off  the  land  which  I  have  ap¬ 
pointed  for  your  fathers  ;  if  only  they  will 
observe  to  do  all  that  I  have  commanded 
them,  even  all  the  law  and  the  statutes  and 

9  the  ordinances  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  And 
Manasseh  made  Judah  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  to  err,  so  that  they  did  evil 
more  than  did  the  nations,  whom  the  Lord 

1 0  destroyed  before  the  children  of  Israel.  And 
the  Lord  spake  to  Manasseh,  and  to  his  peo- 

11  pie  :  but  they  gave  no  heed.  Wherefore 


2  Kings  21  :  1-26. 

1  Manasseh  was  twelve  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  five  and 
fifty  years  in  Jerusalem  :  and  his  mother’s 

2  name  was  Hephzi-bah.  And  he  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
after  the  abominations  of  the  heathen, 
whom  the  Lord  cast  out  before  the  children 

3  of  Israel.  For  he  built  again  the  high 
places  which  IJezekiah  his  father  had  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  he  reared  up  altars  for  Baal, 
and  made  an  Asherah,  as  did  Ahab  king  of 
Israel,  and  worshipped  all  the  host  of 

4  heaven,  and  served  them.  And  he  built 
altars  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  whereof 
the  Lord  said,  In  Jerusalem  will  I  put  my 

5  name.  And  he  built  altars  for  all  the  host 
of  heaven  in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of 

6  the  Lord.  And  he  made  his  son  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  and  practised  augury,  and 
used  enchantments,  and  dealt  with  them 
that  had  familiar  spirits,  and  with  wizards  : 
he  wrought  much  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 

7  Lord,  to  provoke  him  to  anger.  And  he 
set  the  graven  image  of  Asherah,  that  he 
had  made,  in  the  house  of  which  the  Lord 
said  to  David  and  to  Solomon  his  son,  In 
this  house,  and  in  Jerusalem,  which  I  have 
chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  will  1 

8  put  my  name  for  ever  :  neither  will  I  cause 
the  feet  of  Israel  to  wander  any  more  out  of 
the  land  which  I  gave  their  fathers  ;  if  only 
they  will  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that 
I  have  commanded  them,  and  according  to 
all  the  law  that  my  servant  Moses  com- 

9  manded  them.  But  they  hearkened  not : 
and  Manasseh  seduced  them  to  do  that  which 
is  evil  more  than  did  the  nations,  whom  the 
Lord  destroyed  before  the  children  of  Is- 

10  rael.  And  the  Lord  spake  by  his  servants 

11  the  prophets,  saying,  Because  Manasseh 
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the  Lord  brought  upon  them  the  captains 
of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  which 
took  Manasseh  in  chains,  and  bound  him 
with  fetters,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon. 

12  And  when  he  was  in  distress,  he  besought 
the  Lord  his  God,  and  humbled  himself 

13  greatly  before  the  God  of  his  fathers.  And 
he  prayed  unto  him  ;  and  he  was  intreated 
of  him,  and  heard  his  supplication,  and 
brought  him  again  to  Jerusalem  into  his 
kingdom.  Then  Manasseh  knew  that  the 
Lord  he  was  God. 

14  Now  after  this  he  built  an  outer  wall  to 
the  city  of  David,  on  the  west  side  of  Gihon, 
in  the  valley,  even  to  the  entering  in  at  the 
fish  gate  ;  and  he  compassed  about  Ophel, 
and  raised  it  up  a  very  great  height  :  and  he 
put  valiant  captains  in  all  the  fenced  cities 

15  of  Judah.  And  he  took  away  the  strange 
gods,  and  the  idol  out  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  the  altars  that  he  had  built  in 
the  mount  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
Jerusalem,  and  cast  them  out  of  the  city. 

16  And  he  built  up  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and 
offered  thereon  sacrifices  of  peace  offerings 
and  of  thanksgiving,  and  commanded  Ju¬ 
dah  to  serve  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel. 

17  Nevertheless  the  people  did  sacrifice  still  in 
the  high  places,  but  only  unto  the  Lord 

18  their  God.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Ma¬ 
nasseh,  and  his  prayer  unto  his  God,  and  the 
words  of  the  seers  that  spake  to  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  be¬ 
hold,  they  are  written  among  the  acts  of  the 

19  kings  of  Israel.  His  prayer  also,  and  how 
Gocl  was  intreated  of  him,  and  all  his  sin  and 
his  trespass,  and  the  places  wherein  he  built 
high  places,  and  set  up  the  Asherim  and  the 
graven  images,  before  he  humbled  himself  : 
behold,  they  are  written  in  the  history  of 

20  Ilozai.  So  Manasseh  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  they  buried  him  in  his  own  house  :  and 
Amon  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

21  Amon  was  twenty  and  two  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  two  years 

22  in  Jerusalem.  And  he  did  that  which  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  did  Manas¬ 
seh  his  father  :  and  Amon  sacrificed  unto 
all  the  graven  images  which  Manasseh  his 

23  father  had  made,  and  served  them.  And  he 
humbled  not  himself  before  the  Lord,  as 
Manasseh  his  father  had  humbled  himself  ; 
but  this  same  Amon  trespassed  more  and 

24  more.  And  his  servants  conspired  against 
him,  and  put  him  to  death  in  his  own  house. 

25  But  the  people  of  the  land  slew  all  them 
that  had  conspired  against  king  Amon  ;  and 
in  his  stead. 


king  of  Judah  hath  done  these  abomina¬ 
tions,  and  hath  done  wickedly  above  all  that 
the  Amorites  did,  which  were  before  him, 
and  hath  made  Judah  also  to  sin  with  his 
idols  :  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I  bring  such  evil 
upon  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  that  whosoever 
hearetli  of  it,  both  his  ears  shall  tingle. 
And  I  will  stretch  over  Jerusalem  the  line 
of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the  house 
of  Aliab  :  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a 
man  wipetli  a  dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it 
upside  down.  And  I  will  cast  off  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  mine  inheritance,  and  deliver  them 
into  the  hand  of  their  enemies  ;  and  they 
shall  become  a  prey  and  a  spoil  to  all  their 
enemies  ;  because  they  have  done  that  which 
is  evil  in  my  sight,  and  have  provoked  me 
to  anger,  since  the  day  their  fathers  came 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  even  unto  this  day. 
Moreover  Manasseh  shed  innocent  blood  very 
much,  till  he  had  filled  Jerusalem  from  one 
end  to  another  ;  beside  his  sin  wherewith  he 
made  Judah  to  sin,  in  doing  that  which  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Now  the 
rest  of  the  acts  of  Manasseh,  and  all  that  he 
did,  and  his  sin  that  he  sinned,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Judah?  And  Manasseh  slept  with 
his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  garden  of 
his  own  house,  in  the  garden  of  Uzza  :  and 
Amon  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

Amon  was  twenty  and  two  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned 
two  years  in  Jerusalem  :  and  his  mother’s 
name  was  Mesliullemeth  the  daughter  of 
Haruz  of  Jotbali.  And  he  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  did 
Manasseh  his  father.  And  he  walked  in  all 
the  way  that  his  father  walked  in,  and 
served  the  idols  that  his  father  served,  and 
worshipped  them  :  and  he  forsook  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  walked  not  in 
the  way  of  the  Lord.  And  the  servants  of 
Amon  conspired  against  him,  and  put  the 
king  to  death  in  his  own  house.  But  the 
people  of  the  land  slew  all  them  that  had 
conspired  against  king  Amon  ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  land  made  Josiali  his  son  king  in 
his  stead.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Amon 
which  he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the 
book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Ju¬ 
dah?  And  he  was  buried  in  his  sepulchre 
in  the  garden  of  Uzza  :  and  Josiali  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

people  of  the  land  made  Josiah  liio  son  king 
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Tiie  fifty-five  years  of  Manasseh  were  prob¬ 
ably  695-641  b.c.  The  two  years  of  Amon  were 
probably  640  and  639  b.c. 

Contemporary  History.  During  Manasseh’s 
reign,  the  Assyrian  kings  were,  counting  from 
the  “  first  year”  of  each  :  Sennacherib,  b.c. 
704-681  ;  Esarhaddon,  680-668  ;  Assurbanipal 
(Sardanapalus),  667  to  some  unknown  date  ; 
his  “  first  year”  as  king  of  Babylon  was  647 

B.C. 

References  in  the  Prophets  to  the  Reigns  of 
Manasseh  and  Amon.  1 .  Manasseh ’s  shedding 
innocent  blood  (Jer.  15  :  4  ;  2  :  30,  34,  etc.  ; 
perhaps  Isa.  1  : 15,  etc.).  2.  To  Manasseh’s  re¬ 
form,  followed  by  the  relapse  under  Amon, 
perhaps  Jer.  3 :  10  and  context,  and  Zepli. 
1  :  4-6,  with  many  like  passages  in  Zephaniah 
and  the  early  parts  of  Jeremiah.  AY.  J.  B. 

The  account  in  Chronicles  differs  chiefly  from 
Kings  in  omitting  (1)  the  names  of  the  two 
queen-mothers,  (2)  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood  by  Manasseh,  (3)  the  words  of  warning 
addressed  to  him,  and  (4)  the  circumstances  of 
the  burial  of  Amon  ;  and,  more  importantly,  in 
adding  (1)  the  account  of  Manasseh’s  captivity, 
(2)  of  his  repentance  and  restoration  to  his  king¬ 
dom,  (3)  of  his  buildings,  (4)  of  his  abolition  of 
idolatry,  and  (5)  of  the  ample  records  that  ex¬ 
isted  of  his  reign.  The  central  part  of  the 
chapter,  from  verse  11  to  verse  19,  is  thus  al¬ 
most  entirely  new  matter,  while  the  earlier  and 
the  later  portions  correspond  closely  with 
Kings,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  less  ample. 
B.  C. 

Reign  of  Manasseh,  Fifty-five  Y ears. 

2  Chronicles  33  : 1-19  ;  2  Kings  21  : 1-18. 

The  longest  and  worst  reign  has  the  briefest 
record  ;  chiefly  because  of  the  slaughter  of 
God’s  prophets,  who  are  the  principal  histo¬ 
rians.  Eighteen  verses  in  the  Book  of  Kings 
and  twenty  verses  in  the  Chronicles  (many  of 
which  are  identical  in  the  two  accounts),  with 
hints  elsewhere,  comprise  the  written  history 
of  a  reign  of  'fifty-five  years.  But  what  is 
lacking  in  amplification  is  made  up  in  concise¬ 
ness.  The  monstrous  details  of  Manasseh’s 
manifold  iniquities  and  fearful  guilt  are  sum¬ 
marily  condensed  in  the  first  nine  verses.  No 
clew  is  given  by  the  historian,  here  or  in  the 
Kings,  of  the  influences  which  so  utterly  trans¬ 
formed  the  son  of  a  good  father  into  a  signally 
destructive  agent  of  Satan.  Both  at  the  outset 
of  his  reign  and  afterward  he  was  wholly  un¬ 


like  Joash  and  Josiak,  whose  rule  also  began 
in  childhood,  and  at  even  an  earlier  age.  The 
case  of  Joash  we  understand  clearly,  and  that 
of  Josiah  we  can  readily  conjecture.  Both 
of  these  were,  in  the  providence  of  God,  rescued 
from  an  evil  parentage  and  trained  under  godly 
influence.  The  reasonable  inference  is,  that 
Manasseli's  childhood  was  subjected  to  ungod¬ 
ly  teaching  from  kindred  and  courtiers.  The 
extreme  contrast  in  character  and  reign  be¬ 
tween  the  two  former  and  Manasseh,  suggests 
the  vital  and  always  needed  lesson  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  obligation  resting  upon  parents  and 
friends  in  the  forming  and  training  of  youth¬ 
ful  character.  Living  illustrations  abound  in 
these  days  to  emphasize  this  lesson — a  lesson 
found  in  every  reign  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel ;  found,  too,  in  almost  every  other  per¬ 
sonal  history  of  the  sacred  records. 

Manasseh’s  wickedness  was  pre-eminently 
shameless  and  God-defying.  All  the  particu¬ 
lar  iniquities  of  previous  evil  reigns  he  re-en¬ 
acted  and  surpassed.  Nay  more,  he  equalled 
the  heathen  in  his  abominations,  and  far  outdid 
them  in  his  guilt.  They  sinned  in  comparative 
ignorance  ;  he  with  full  knowledge  of  God, 
and  of  His  dealings  with  the  kings  and  nations 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  A  marvel  of  hardness  of 
soul  is  he  presented  to  us.  A  monster  of  in¬ 
iquity,  exceeding  in  daring  impiety  not  only 
his  grandfather,  Aliaz,  but  even  the  two  kings 
of  Israel,  Jeroboam  and  Aliab.  lie  presents, 
perhaps,  the  foremost  illustration  of  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  possible  human  iniquity  in 
all  history,  sacred  or  profane.  Even  a  Nero 
had  not  the  knowledge  of  God.  According  to 
the  sacred  record,  Manasseh  introduced  into 
Judah  every  form  of  idolatrous  worship  and 
abominable  vice  that  had  been  practised  by 
heathen  nations.  He  deliberately  undid  all  the 
good  work  of  his  father.  He  restored  the  high 
places  and  the  idolatrous  altars  which  Hezekiah 
had  removed.  He  re-established  the  foul  wor¬ 
ship  of  Baal,  “  and  added  to  the  obscene  rites 
of  Ashtaroth  those  unutterable  abominations 
which  made  princes  and  subjects  ‘  rulers  of 
Sodom,  and  people  of  Gomorrah.’  ”  Nor  this 
only.  His  daring  went  fuither  than  Ahaz, 
who  had  only  closed  the  sanctuary,  and  dis¬ 
missed  the  priesthood.  Manasseh  signalized 
his  iniquity  by  a  fearful  desecration  of  the 
Holy  Place,  the  very  chamber  dedicated  to 
Jehovah  and  long  consecrated  by  the  symbol 
of  His  presence.  In  this  chamber  he  set  up  a 
carved  image  as  an  object  of  supreme  worship, 
and  upon  the  very  spot  once  illumined  by  the 
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Shekinah.  In  the  courts  of  the  Temple  he 
reared  altars  for  the  Babylonish  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  He  erected  in  the  valley  of 
llinnom  a  temple  to  the  fire-god  Moloch,  and 
offered  his  own  children  in  sacrifice.  “  He 
dealt  with  wizards  and  necromancers,  and  ‘  se¬ 
duced  the  people  to  do  more  wickedness  than 
the  nations  whom  Jehovah  destroyed  before 
them.’  ”  And  his  was  the  fearful  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  inaugurating  the  persecution  to  the 
death  of  God’s  saints.  He  made  Jerusalem  the 
arena  of  the  first  of  those  martyrdoms  to 
which  Paul  refers  in  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews. 
He  shed  the  innocent  blood  of  multitudes  of 
devout  worshippers  and  religious  teachers. 
That  most  illustrious  prophet,  who  had  been 
the  foremost  teacher  of  God’s  people  and  coun¬ 
sellor  of  kings  through  four  reigns  ;  he  whose 
chapters  contain  the  richest  treasure  of  evan¬ 
gelical  truth  found  in  the  Old  Testament  ;  he 
whose  inspired  vision  of  Christ’s  suffering 
and  glory  was  so  wonderfully  fulfilled  in  the 
Messiah’s  trial,  crucifixion  and  burial — Isa¬ 
iah,  the  aged,  the  inspired  seer  and  faithful 
saint,  was  the  chief  object  of  this  monster’s 
cruelty,  the  signal  victim  of  his  murderous  tor¬ 
ture.  B. 

So  far  as  foreign  enemies  were  concerned, 
Judea  enjoyed  an  interval  of  profound  peace. 
Sennacherib,  from  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  his  host,  carefully  avoided  all  contact  with 
the  nation  of  the  Jews  ;  and  thus  Manasseli  had 
reigned  for  nearly  twenty  years  before  any  ne¬ 
cessity  arose  for  him  to  consider  whether  he 
should  follow  the  example  of  his  father  in  his 
defiance  of  the  Assyrian  power,  or,  like  his 
grandfather,  should  tamely  submit  to  it.  Ahaz 
was  his  model  in  the  internal  conduct  of  his 
kingdom  ;  why  should  he  not  follow  him  also 
in  its  external  management?  Therefore,  when 
Esarhaddon,  Sennacherib’s  son  and  successor, 
about  the  year  b.c.  680,  made  an  expedition 
into  Palestine  with  the  object  of  re-establishing 
Assyrian  influence  in  the  southwest,  Manasseli 
seems  to  have  submitted  to  him  without  a  mur¬ 
mur,  and  to  have  resumed  that  position  of  As¬ 
syrian  tributary  which  Hezekiah  had  succeed¬ 
ing  in  throwing  off.  On  a  broken  cylinder  of 
Esarhaddon’s,  containing  a  notice  of  his  second 
year,  we  find  “  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,” 
mentioned,  together  with  the  kings  of  Tyre, 
Edom,  Moab,  Gaza,  Askelon,  Ekron,  Gebal, 
Arvad,  Ammon,  Ashdod,  and  ten  Cyprian 
monarchs,  in  a  connection  that  implies  his  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  empire  of  Assyria.  Later  on, 
however,  the  Jewish  monarch  seems  to  have 
repented  of  his  tame  submission,  and  to  have 


been  guilty  of  acts  which  his  Assyrian  suzerain 
regarded  as  rebellious.  About  the  year  b.c. 
672  an  army  was  sent  against  him  under  Assy¬ 
rian  captains,  which,  according  to  Josephus, 
ravaged  his  territory,  and  got  possession  of  his 
person  by  stratagem.  His  captors  led  him 
away  prisoner,  and  brought  him  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Esarhaddon  at  Babylon.  There  for 
some  time  he  remained  in  captivity,  but  at 
length,  in  answer  (as  he  believed)  to  the  fervent 
prayers  which  in  his  affliction  he  addressed  to 
Jehovah,  the  royal  clemency  was  shown  to 
him.  Not  only  was  he  released  from  prison, 
but  Esarhaddon  once  more  received  him  into 
favor,  and  even  sent  him  back  to  Jerusalem  to 
reign  again  as  tributary  monarch.  Such  clem¬ 
ency  is  not  wholly  unexampled  in  Assyrian 
history  ;  but  we  may  fairly  assume  that  Esar¬ 
haddon  was  actuated  in  the  business  by  policy 
rather  than  by  compassion.  He  was  contem¬ 
plating  a  serious  struggle  for  supremacy  with 
Egypt,  and  it  was  of  great  importance  to  him 
to  have  so  strong  a  fortress  as  Jerusalem,  and 
one  situated  so  near  the  Egyptian  frontier,  held 
for  him  by  a  trusty  adherent.  He  must  have 
believed  in  gratitude  as  a  powerful  constrain¬ 
ing  motive,  and  have  thought  that  a  forgiven 
enemy  would  be  the  surest  friend.  Manasseh, 
as  far  as  is  known,  did  not  disappoint  him. 
The  only  Palestinian  power  which  deserted  As¬ 
syria  in  its  struggle  with  Egypt  seems  to  have 
been  Tyre.  According  to  the  author  of  Chron¬ 
icles,  the  repentance  of  Manasseh  in  his  captiv¬ 
ity  at  Babylon  was  a  true  repentance,  and  was 
fully  maintained  after  his  return  to  his  king¬ 
dom.  But  Manasseh,  though  he  might  repent 
of  the  past,  could  not  undo  it.  He  had  slain 
many  of  the  more  godly  among  the  people, 
and  had  left  the  profane  and  the  idolatrous. 
He  had  made  havoc  of  the  prophetical  order, 
silenced  the  warning  voices,  and  let  a  genera¬ 
tion  grow  up  without  any  sound  religious 
teaching.  After  the  murder  of  Isaiah  no  new 
prophet  seems  to  have  been  raised  up  until 
the  reign  of  Josiah  had  begun.  Hence  his  ref¬ 
ormation  failed  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  his  persuasions  and  commands, 
the  people  could  not  be  weaned  from  the  high 
place  worship  which  he  had  at  one  time  en¬ 
couraged,  but  “  did  sacrifice  still  in  the  high 
places,”  swore  by  the  name  of  Malcham  (Zeph. 
1  :  5),  and  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven  upon 
the  housetops  (ibid).  There  was  no  genuine 
reaction  from  the  idolatry  of  Manasseh  as  there 
was  from  that  of  Ahaz,  no  real  turning  of  the 
people  to  God  with  true  and  unfeigned  re¬ 
pentance.  Manasseh  died  after  a  reign  of  fifty- 
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five  years,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  and  was 
buried  in  Jerusalem  ;  but,  as  there  was  no 
more  room  in  the  burial-place  of  David,  a  tomb 
was  made  for  him  in  his  own  palace  garden, 
in  a  portion  of  it  knoivn  as  “  the  garden  of 
Uzzah.  ”  He  left  his  throne  to  his  son,  Amon. 
G.  R. 

2  K.  21  : 10-18.  Here  is  the  doom  of  Ju¬ 
dah  and  Jerusalem  read,  and  it  is  a  heavy 
doom.  The  prophets  were  sent,  in  the  first 
place,  to  teach  them  the  knowledge  of  God,  to 
remind  them  of  their  duty,  and  direct  them  in 
it  ;  if  they  succeeded  not  in  that,  their  next 
work  was  to  reprove  them  for  their  sins,  and  to 
set  them  in  view  before  them,  that  they  might 
repent  and  reform  and  return  to  their  duty  ;  if 
in  this  they  prevailed  not,  but  sinners  went  on 
frowardly,  Iheir  next  work  was  to  foretell  the 
judgments  of  God,  that  the  terror  of  them 
might  awaken  those  to  repentance  who  would 
not  be  made  sensible  of  the  obligations  of  His 
love,  or  else  that  the  execution  of  them  in  their 
season  might  be  a  demonstration  of  the  Divine 
mission  of  the  prophets  that  foretold  them. 
The  prophets  were  deputed  judges  to  those 
that  would  not  hear  and  receive  them  as  teach¬ 
ers.  H. 

Ewald  sums  up  the  state  of  things  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  The  atmosphere  of  the  age  was  poi¬ 
soned  from  above  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  people 
of  every  class,  whose  moral  decline  had  already 
become  a  subject  of  lament  in  the  preceding 
century,  sank  into  an  almost  incredible  degen¬ 
eracy.  The  prophets,  who  ought  to  have  been 
ever  the  most  loyal  guardians  of  the  truth, 
were  for  the  most  part  like  dumb  and  greedy 
dogs  ;  many  of  the  priests  allowed  themselves 
to  be  seduced  into  offering  heathen  sacrifices  ; 
the  judges  and  nobles  paid  little  heed  to  the 
eternal  right.  Equivocation  and  hypocrisy 
spread  among  those  who  ought  to  have  minis¬ 
tered  most  austerely  to  public  truthfulness  of 
life  ;  while  those  who  were  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  and  trade  sank  into  the  harshest  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  every  higher  aim,  and  thought  only  of 
the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  wealth.  So 
terrible  was  the  demoralization  which  set  in 
under  Manasseh,  that  those  who  remained  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  ancient  religion  were  cither  scoffed  at 
as  fools,  or  allowed  to  perish  in  cold  contempt 
without  any  effort  being  made  to  save  them, 
and  were  even  derided  after  their  death.”  The 
moral  and  spiritual  depravity  of  Judah,  though 
it  only  came  to  a  head  in  the  time  of  Manasseh, 
had  its  roots  in  a  long-distant  past.  As  Ste¬ 
phen  pointed  out  to  the  Sanhedrin  (Acts  7  :  39- 
43),  it  began  in  the  wilderness  with  the  wor¬ 


ship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  went  on  to  the 
worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  of  Moloch,  and 
of  Remphan  ;  it  was  shown  markedly  in  the 
terrible  sin  of  Peor  (Num.  25  :  1-3) ;  it  stinted 
God’s  hand  when  the  nations  had  to  be  driven 
out  from  Caanan  (Judges  2  : 1-5)  ;  it  provoked 
God’s  anger  greatly  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  Judges  (Judges  2  :  11-19)  ;  checked  under 
David  and  Solomon,  it  broke  out  afresh  on  the 
accession  of  Relioboam  (1  Iv.  14  :  22-24),  and 
showed  itself,  more  or  less,  under  every  subse¬ 
quent  king,  culminating  at  last  in  that  fearful 
condition  of  things  which  has  been  described 
above.  Hammond. 

2  Cliron.  33:10,  II.  God’s  marvellous 
forbearance  and  merciful  chastening  exercised 
even  toward  this  sacrilegious  blasphemer ,  and  per¬ 
secutor  of  the  saints.  This  was  manifest,  first,  in 
warnings  by  the  prophets  uttered  to  Manasseh 
and  his  people.  These  warnings  we  read  in 
2  Iv.  21  : 10-15.  The  warning  voices  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  messengers  were  silenced  in  their  blood. 
The  sacred  history  declares  that  this  was  the 
crowning  sin,  which  subsequently  brought  the 
doom  of  destruction  upon  the  nation.  Then 
the  Lord  sent  reverses  upon  the  nation.  The 
Philistines,  Moabites  and  Ammonites  success¬ 
fully  revolted.  Next  Sennacherib’s  successor, 
Esarliaddon,  destroyed  Jerusalem,  took  Manas¬ 
seh  captive,  bound  him  with  chains,  and  caused 
him  to  be  led  to  Babylon.  Here  he  was  im¬ 
prisoned  for  an  indefinite  period.  But  God  did 
not  destroy  him.  He  gave  him  a  period  for 
reflection,  and  an  opportunity  for  repentance. 
B. 

Manasseh  is  carried  captive  to  a  king  of  As¬ 
syria,  not  in  Nineveh,  but  in  Babylon,  which 
when  last  heard  of  was  the  capital  city  of 
Merodach-baladan,  an  enemy  of  Assyria.  Evi¬ 
dently  by  some  great  change  a  new  state  of 
things  has  been  brought  about.  Here  the  in¬ 
scriptions  of  Assyria,  especially  those  of  Esar- 
haddon  and  his  son  Assurbanipal  (Sardana- 
palus),  make  what  was  otherwise  obscure  per¬ 
fectly  plain.  Sennacherib  tells  us  that  he 
conquered  Babylon,  and  established  a  son  as 
viceroy  there.  Esarliaddon  takes  from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign  the  double  title,  “  king 
of  Assyria  and  king  of  Babylon.”  Bricks 
bearing  his  name  have  been  found  at  Babylon, 
and  indicate  that  he  built  himself  a  palace 
there.  Assurbanipal,  his  son,  tells  us  that 
Esarliaddon,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  hav¬ 
ing  become  infirm,  relinquished  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Assyria  altogether,  and  retiring  to 
Babylon,  made  it  his  constant  residence,  and 
contented  himself  with  ruling  that  portion  of 
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his  dominions.  Thus  the  presentation  of  a 
captive  prince  to  an  Assyrian  monarch  at  Baby¬ 
lon,  which  would  have  been  strange  and  inex¬ 
plicable  at  any  earlier  period,  is  natural  in  the 
time  of  Esarliaddon,  with  whom  Manasseh  was 
contemporary.  Manasseh  might  without  any 
strangeness  have  been  brought  to  Esarliaddon 
at  the  southern  capital  during  any  period  of 
his  reign.  If  his  capture  fell,  as  it  probably 
did,  late  in  Esarhaddon’s  reign,  Babylon,  which 
had  then  become  that  monarch’s  permanent 
residence,  would  necessarily  be  the  scene  of 
the  interview.  G.  R. 

12.  God's  yet  more  wonderf  ul  mercy  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  prayer  of  this  royal  penitent.  Mark 
the  impressive  record.  Manasseh  “  came  to 
himself.”  He  “  humbled  himself  greatly,  and 
prayed  unto  the  God  of  his  fathers  ;  and  He 
was  entreated  of  him  and  heard  his  supplica¬ 
tion.”  God  made  of  this  kingly  blasphemer 
and  persecutor  a  distinguished  “  pattern  of  his 
long-suffering  to  men.”  As  if  to  show  the 
greatness  of  His  grace,  He  singles  him  out, 
among  the  many  evil  kings  of  Israel  and  Ju¬ 
dah,  for  forgiveness.  He  restored  him  again 
to  his  kingdom.  Then,  the  record  declares, 
Manasseh  knew  that  Jehorali  was  the  true 
God.  B. 

When  lie  wa§  In  affliction,  lie  l>c- 
sougiit  the  Liord.  Manasseh  might  now 
say  with  his  grandfather  David,  “It  is  good 
for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.”  His  prison 
was  now  a  more  happy  place  for  him  than  his 
palace  ;  Babylon  a  better  school  than  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  What  fools  are  we  to  frown  on  our  afflic¬ 
tions  !  These,  how  severe  soever,  are  our  best 
friends.  They  are  not  indeed  for  our  present 
pleasure,  but  they  are  for  our  lasting  profit. 

13.  And  He  was  entreated  of  him. 
We  wonder  not  at  Manasseh  sinning  or  repent¬ 
ing  ;  we  wonder  at  the  goodness  of  God,  who 
thus  graciously  called  him  to  repent  and  re¬ 
ceived  him  repenting  ;  that  as  he  had  before 
been  a  most  loathsome  and  monstrous  spectacle 
of  wickedness,  he  now  became  a  pleasing  and 
useful  pattern  of  conversion.  Who  can  despair 
of  the  mercy  of  God  that  sees  the  tears  of  a 
Manasseh  accepted?  The  wickedness  of  men 
can  never  equal  the  goodness  of  God.  Then 
Haiisisseli  knew  that  the  Lord  He 
was  C*o<l.  Till  his  own  smart  and  cure, 
Manasseh  knew  not  that  the  Lord  was  God. 
The  Almighty  will  be  sure  to  be  known  for 
what  He  is,  if  not  by  His  kindness,  at  least  by 
His  severity.  If  our  prosperity  and  peace  and 
sweet  experience  of  His  mercy  can  win  us  to 
acknowledge  Him,  it  is  more  for  our  ease  ;  but 


if  we  will  needs  be  taught  by  stripes,  it  is 
more  for  His  glory.  Bp.  II. 

The  pardon  extended  by  Esarliaddon  to  Ma¬ 
nasseh,  little  consonant  as  it  is  with  general 
Oriental  practice,  agrees  well  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  particular  monarch,  whose  rule  was 
remarkably  mild,  and  who  is  proved  by  his 
inscriptions  to  have  been  equally  merciful  on 

other  occasions.  G.  R. - While  Sargon  and 

Sennacherib  were  employed  in  extending  the 
empire  and  carrying  out  the  dreams  of  Tig- 
lath-pileser  by  brute  force,  it  was  reserved  for 
Esarliaddon  to  consolidate  their  conquests  by 
a  milder  administration  and  fuller  permission 
for  the  development  of  the  national  life.  The 
vanquished  nations  were  no  longer  compelled 
to  become  Assyrians  and  to  acknowledge  Assur 
as  their  god  ;  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
old  habits  and  customs,  their  old  religion,  even 
their  old  form  of  government.  In  place  of  the 
satraps  the  native  kings  were  allowed  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  sway  over  the  subject  populations  ; 
Manasseh  of  Judah  w^as  as  much  a  servant  of 
“  the  great  king”  as  the  Assyrian  governor  of 
Samaria,  but  so  long  as  he  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Nineveh  and  paid  the  annual 
tribute  he  was  allowed  to  govern  his  people 
after  the  fashion  of  his  fathers.  It  was  only 
where  the  older  lines  of  rulers  had  been  re¬ 
placed  by  satraps  before  the  change  took  place 
in  the  imperial  policy  that  the  order  of  things 
established  by  Sennacherib  and  his  predecessors 
continued  to  prevail  ;  elsewhere,  in  Judah,  in 
Edom,  in  the  petty  principalities  of  Egypt,  the 
government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
princes.  Sayce. 

14- 1C.  The  evidence  of  Manasseh' s  true  re¬ 
pentance.  He  sought  to  undo  all  his  evil  work. 
He  took  away  the  idol  image  from  the  holy 
place,  and  cast  out  the  strange  gods  and  altars 
from  the  whole  city.  He  further  sought  to  re¬ 
move  the  high  places  of  idolatrous  worship 
throughout  the  land.  He  reared  anew  the  altar 
of  sacrifice,  and  restored  the  Temple  worship. 
Upon  the  great  altar  he  sacrificed  peace  offer¬ 
ings  and  thank  offerings,  “  and  commanded 
Judah  to  serve  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.”  But 
we  learn  from  verse  17  that  Manasseh  found  it 
impossible  to  undo  his  own  previous  evil  work. 
The  people  retained  many  of  the  high  places. 
The  associations  of  habit  had  made  these  places 
too  familiar  and  dear  to  be  given  up.  Nomi¬ 
nally  professing  to  worship  Jehovah  in  them, 
they  yet  retained  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  idol¬ 
atrous  worship.  It  was  easy,  therefore,  for 
Amon,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  to  restore  the  whole 
system  of  idolatrous  worship  in  the  land. 
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We  recall  three  prominent  points,  illustrated 
more  signally  here,  perhaps,  than  elsewhere  in 
the  whole  Bible.  1.  A  more  eminent  type  even 
than  Paul  was  Manasseh  of  the  long-suffering 
of  God  ;  for  Paul  was  not  such  a  transgressor. 
He  sinned  ignorantly  against  his  Lord,  whom 
he  knew  not.  His  life  was  blameless.  His 
persecuting  spirit  proceeded  from  a  conscien¬ 
tious  though  wrongly  taught  conviction  of 
duty.  In  all  these  points  Manasseh’s  evil-doing 
is  sharply  contrasted.  His  sin  was  committed 
with  full  knowledge,  and  in  the  face  of  clear 
warnings.  He  practised  and  encouraged  im¬ 
purity  and  blasphemy,  notwithstanding  the 
plain  record  of  God’s  dealings  with  his  fathers  ; 
dealings  of  goodness  and  mercy  toward  the 
obedient  and  faithful  kings,  and  of  judgment 
upon  the  disobedient  and  unfaithful.  That 
God  should  have  shown  mercy  to  Manasseh, 
therefore,  signally  illustrates  His  forbearance 
and  long-suffering. 

2.  The  same  facts,  in  God’s  dealing  with  Ma¬ 
nasseh,  teach  us  the  greatness  of  His  grace  to 
men,  in  His  positive  exercise  of  that  grace  in 
Manasseh’s  behalf.  Not  onl}’-  did  He  forbear 
with  this  guilty  king,  not  only  did  He  refrain 
from  visiting  extreme  j  udgment  upon  his  in¬ 
iquities,  but  by  the  visitation  of  His  Spirit  did 
He  actually  seek  and  persuade  this  transgressor 
to  repentance  and  return  to  Himself.  He  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  his  sin,  and  renewed  in  him  the 
spirit  of  trustful  obedience.  Manasseh  was  a 
sinner  saved  by  grace.  Who,  then,  may  de¬ 
spair  of  God’s  mercy  with  such  an  instance  of 
the  greatness  of  His  grace  as  is  here  recorded? 

3.  When  the  goodness  of  God  fails  of  its 
purposed  effect  in  leading  to  repentance,  He 
sends  affliction  for  this  end.  When  chastening 
fails,  God  uses  no  further  agency  of  mercy. 
Transgressors  are  then  abandoned  to  their  own 
way,  the  end  whereof  is  perdition.  And  this 
perdition  is  their  own  work.  B. 

We  are  taught  by  the  story  of  Manasseh’s 
repentance  :  1.  The  seeds  of  early  instruction 
may  blossom  after  many  days.  Who  can  doubt 
but  that  it  was  the  impressions  received  in 
early  days  which  at  last  revived  and  brought 
Manasseh  back  to  Jehovah?  2.  There  is  hope 
for  the  worst  sinners.  After  Manasseh,  surely 
any  one.  Nor  did  his  conversion  take  place 
till  his  course  was  nearly  run.  We  should  de¬ 
spair  of  none.  Miracles  of  grace  as  great  as 
this  have  perhaps  rarely  been  witnessed,  but 
they  have  been  witnessed.  3.  God  subdues  men 
to  Himself  by  affliction.  It  was  while  a  prisoner 
in  Babylon — taken  there  by  the  captains  of  the 
king  of  Assyria — that  Manasseh  found  the  Lord. 


4.  Repentance  does  not  secure  the  reversal  of  the, 
temporal  effects  of  sin.  The  wickedness  of  Ma¬ 
nasseh  through  a  long  reign  wrought  out  its 
effects  independently  of  him.  His  conversion 
came  too  late  to  undo  them.  The  blood  he  had 
shed  “  the  Lord  weuld  not  pardon.”  The  na¬ 
tion  was  inculpated  as  well  as  he,  and  though 
he  repented,  it  did  not.  It  is  an  awful  thought 
that  no  after-repentance  can  obliterate  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  words  spoken  and  deeds  done  while  sin 
still  had  dominion  over  us.  Nor  can  the  effects 
of  sin  on  our  own  health,  characters,  useful¬ 
ness,  etc.,  ever  be  completely  recalled.  J.  O. 

His  life  is  the  old  story — sin,  chastisement, 
repentance  and  forgiveness.  We  are  told  that 
in  his  captivity  “  he  humbled  himself  greatly .  ” 
A  certain  proportion  runs  through  his  history. 
A  great  sinner,  a  great  sufferer,  a  great  peni¬ 
tent.  God  works  thoroughly.  He  is  faithful 
in  adjusting  the  discipline  to  the  exigency. 
Whom  He  loves,  He  chastens  proportionately 
to  His  necessities.  He  spares  not  the  rod  at 
the  expense  of  the  child’s  soul.  He  plans  for 
eternity,  not  for  time.  So  would  we  have  it, 
would  we  not,  in  the  experience  of  our  chil¬ 
dren?  Often  is  this  experience  repeated  in  com¬ 
mon  life,  whether  our  weak  souls  would  so 
have  it  or  not.  God  is  faithful  beyond  our  de¬ 
sires.  Like  other  wise  fathers,  He  adjusts  His 
dealings  to  the  future  judgment  and  desires  of 
His  children.  He  trusts  to  eternity  for  His 
justification  in  our  sight.  The  prayers  of  the 
Christian  father  and  mother  for  the  wayward 
son  are  answered  in  waves  and  billows  of  afflic¬ 
tion  often,  till  the  prodigal  comes  back,  and 
humbles  himself  greatly,  and  says,  “  I  have 
sinned  against  my  father  and  my  father’s  God.  ” 
Phelps. 

How  much  encouragement  is  here  to  hope 
and  pray  and  labor  perseveringly  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  sinful  men,  and  especially  of  those 
whose  early  youth  has  been  blessed  with  holy 
prayers  and  pious  instructions  !  We  are  not  to 
despair  of  any  man.  Few  cases  ever  presented 
a  more  desperate  and  discouraging  aspect  than 
that  of  Manasseh.  His  wickedness  began  early 
and  continued  long.  He  grew  into  manhood  a 
bold  transgressor.  He  “  framed  iniquity  for  a 
law.”  His  sin  was  high-handed,  public  and 
shameless.  He  grew  hoary-headed  in  sin.  He 
had  not  only  thrown  aside  the  restraints  of 
truth,  but  he  had  sanctified  falsehood,  and 
found  a  religion  to  sanction  his  sins  and  turn 
them  into  a  semblance  of  piety.  Still  he  was 
not  beyond  repentance,  not  incapable  of  re¬ 
pentance,  for  he  did  repent.  There  were  ave¬ 
nues  to  his  heart  still  open  to  the  approaches 
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of  the  Spirit.  There  were  resources  in  Divine 
providence  sufficient  to  bring  back  his  soul 
from  the  pit.  May  it  not  be  so  of  any  man 
who  is  going  on  still  in  his  wickedness?  Ah  ! 
let  us  never  despair  of  the  sinner.  Let  the  sin¬ 
ner  never  despair  of  himself.  God  may  not 
have  given  him  up  ;  it  may  be  that  He  yet 
waits  to  be  gracious  to  him.  It  is  not  ours  to 
utter  decrees  of  reprobation  on  ourselves  or  on 
others.  Ilallam. 

Often  is  it  said  of  the  penitent  thief  on  the 
cross,  that  one  such  case  is  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  none  may  despair  of  repentance 
on  a  death-bed  ;  and  but  one,  that  none  may 
presume.  Similar  is  the  twofold  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  recovery  of  this  fallen  monarch. 
He  tried  the  fearful  experiment  of  abandoning 
the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  becoming  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  illustrious  guilt.  Through  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment  and  humiliating  sorrow  he  was 
saved.  The  Scriptures  expressly  contradict  the 
Jewish  tradition.  But  he  was  one  of  a  thou¬ 
sand.  No  other  such  is  clearly  declared  in  the 
Scriptures  to  have  run  that  risk  with  safety  at 
the  last.  God  can  save  a  soul  in  such  an  ex¬ 
tremity  of  sin  ;  but  it  is  like  lifting  to  its  place 
again  a  fallen  star.  Fallen  stars  generally  go 
out  in  darkness.  The  general  law  of  God’s 
dealings  with  men  is  that  strange  and  unnatural 
wickedness  shall  be  left  to  itself  to  work  out 
its  own  penalties.  This  it  did  in  the  case  of 
King  Ahaz.  Phelps. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  mercy  of  God.  Sin¬ 
ners  the  chief  are  welcome  to  complete  forgive¬ 
ness.  If  only  great  saints  got  into  heaven,  we 
who  are  great  sinners  would  lose  hope.  But 
when  we  see  Manasseh  and  men  like  him  going 
in  and  getting  welcome,  there  is  hope  for  us. 
If  we  follow  their  steps  in  repentance,  we  shall 
be  permitted  to  join  their  company  in  rest. 
Arnot. 

Reign  of  Amon,  Two  Years. 

2  Chronicles  33  :  21-25  ;  2  Kings  21  :  19-26. 

The  short  reign  of  Amon,  the  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Manasseh,  was  distinguished  by  only 
two  events  :  (1)  his  restoration  of  all  the  idola¬ 
trous  and  wicked  practices  which  his  father 
had  upheld  during  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
reign  ;  and  (2)  his  untimely  death,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  conspiracy  which  was  formed 
against  him  among  the  officers  of  his  court. 
Hammond. 

The  godless  portion  of  the  people  and  of  the 
nobles,  by  the  accession  of  Amon,  were  again 
rendered  all-powerful.  We  learn  from  2  Chron. 


34  :  3  that  Josiah,  who  succeeded  Amon,  did 
not  begin  till  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  to 
seek  God,  nor  till  the  twelfth  to  purge  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  from  idolatry.  We  thus  see 
that  the  fourteen  years  which  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  death  of  Manasseh  and  the  twelfth 
year  of  Josiah  must  have  been  an  evil  time. 
C.  G.  B. - Judah  was  fast  ripening  for  judg¬ 

ment  under  the  two  kings  Manasseh  (696-641) 
and  Amon  (641-639),  who  systematically  set  to 
work  to  overthrow  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
and  to  establish  the  undisputed  supremacy  of 
idolatry.  The  conversion  of  Manasseh  seems 
to  have  produced  no  decided  effect  upon  the 
people,  and  its  good  results  were  all  frustrated 
by  Amon.  O. 

Though  his  reign  lasted  but  two  years,  he 
turned  the  Temple  once  more  into  a  high  place 
for  Baal,  set  up  an  Asherah  there,  re-established 
the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven  on  altars  in 
the  two  Temple  courts,  built  altars  on  the  up¬ 
per  chamber  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  23  : 12),  restored  the 
horses  of  the  sun  to  their  position  near  one  of 
the  entrances  to  the  Temple  {ibid.,  verse  11),  set 
up  “  houses  of  the  Sodomites”  close  by  the 
house  of  the  Lord  {ibid.,  verse  7),  relighted  the 
fires  of  Tophet  in  the  valley  of  the  children  of 
Ilinnom  {ibid.,  verse  10),  rebuilt  the  high  places 
round  about  Jerusalem  and  in  all  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  caused  incense  to  be  burnt  on 
them  to  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  zodiacal 
signs,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  {ibid.,  verse  5), 
allowed  the  outbuildings  of  the  Temple  to  fall 
into  disrepair  (2  K.  22  :  5),  filled  Jerusalem  with 
altars  and  with  molten  and  graven  images  set 
up  above  them  (2  Chron.  34  :  3,  4),  probably 
renewed  the  enchantments  and  the  dealings 
with  familiar  spirits  which  Manasseh  had  first 
allowed  (2  K.  21  :  6)  and  then  put  down — “  in 
all  the  way  that  his  father  walked  in  he  also 
walked,”  and  “  served  the  idols  that  his  father 
served,  and  worshipped  them”  {ibid. ,  verse  21), 
“  and  humbled  not  himself  before  the  Lord, 
as  Manasseh  his  father  had  humbled  himself” 
(2  Chron.  33  :  23),  but  persisted  in  evil,  and  ever 
“  trespassed  more  and  more”  {ibid.).  The  gen¬ 
eral  corruption  of  the  people  under  the  evil  in¬ 
fluences  of  Anion’s  reign  seems  in  no  degree  to 
have  fallen  short  of  that  reached  in  Manasseli’s 
time.  The  picture  drawn  in  Zephaniah  and  in 
the  early  chapters  of  Jeremiah  represents  this 
state  of  corruption,  which  necessarily  continued 
on  into  the  first  years  of  Josiah  (Zcph.,  chaps. 
1,  3  ;  Jcr.,  chaps,  5,  6,  7). 

2  Chron.  24,  25.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  among  his  immediate 
attendants,  and  they  “  slew  him  in  his  own 
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house”  (2  Iv.  21  :  23).  The  murder  was  certain¬ 
ly  not  caused  by  any  general  dissatisfaction 
with  Amon’s  idolatrous  practices  ;  for  “  the 
people”  rose  up  against  his  murderers,  “  and 
slew  all  them  that  had  conspired  against  King 
Amon,”  and  gave  him  honorable  sepulture  in 
the  burial-place  which  Manasseh  had  construct¬ 
ed  in  the  palace  garden,  in  the  part  known  as 
“  the  garden  of  Uzzah”  (2  K.  21  :  24,  26).  Here 
Amon  rested,  together  with  his  father,  Manas¬ 
seh  ;  and  here  was  afterward  interred  the  last 
king  whose  body  found  a  sepulchre  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Josiah.  If 
Amon  died,  as  is  probable,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-four,  his  sins  may  be  to  some  extent 
excused  by  his  youth.  G.  R. 


Beware  of  turning  the  riches  of  God’s  grace 


into  a  snare.  As  Manasseh’s  case  is  recorded 
in  the  Bible  that  an  aged  sinner  desiring  to  turn 
may  not  be  cast  into  despair,  Amon’s  case  is 
recorded  beside  it  that  the  young  may  not  delay 
an  hour,  lest  they  perish  forever.  None  of  us 
will  be  saved  or  lost  in  consequence  of  any¬ 
thing  in  our  parents.  Amon  saw  his  father 
born  again  when  he  was  old,  but  the  son  did 
not  inherit  his  father’s  goodness.  Josiah  was 
the  child  of  an  ungodly  parent,  and  yet  he  be¬ 
came  a  godly  child.  These  two  lessons  are 
plainly  written  in  the  history,  the  one  to  make 
the  presumptuous  humble,  the  other  to  give 
the  despairing  hope.  A  converted  father  cannot 
secure  the  safety  of  an  unconverted  son  ;  and 
an  unconverted  father  cannot  drag  down  a 
child  in  his  fall  if  that  child  follows  the  Lord. 
Arnot, 


Section  43. 

REIGN  OF  JOSIAH,  THIRTY-ONE  YEARS. 


2  Citronicles  84  : 1-33  ;  35  : 1-27. 

34 : 1  Josiaii  was  eight  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  thirty  and 

2  one  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  he  did  that 
which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and 
walked  in  the  ways  of  David  his  father,  and 
turned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 

3  left.  For  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
while  he  was  yet  young,  he  began  to  seek 
after  the  God  of  David  his  father  :  and  in 
the  twelfth  year  he  began  to  purge  J udah 
and  Jerusalem  from  the  high  places,  and  the 
Asherim,  and  the  graven  images,  and  the 

4  molten  images.  And  they  brake  down  the 
altars  of  the  Baalim  in  his  presence  ;  and 
the  sun-images,  that  were  on  high  above 
them,  he  hewed  down  ;  and  the  Asherim, 
and  the  graven  images,  and  the  molten  im¬ 
ages,  he  brake  in  pieces,  and  made  dust  of 
them,  and  strowed  it  upon  the  graves  of 

5  them  that  had  sacrificed  unto  them.  And 
he  burnt  the  bones  of  the  priests  upon  their 
altars,  and  purged  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

6  And  so  did  he  in  the  cities  of  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  and  Simeon,  even  unto  Naphtali, 

7  in  their  ruins  round  about.  And  he  brake 
down  the  altars,  and  beat  the  Asherim  and 
the  graven  images  into  powder,  and  hewed 
down  all  the  sun-images  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

8  Now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
when  he  had  purged  the  land,  and  the 
house,  he  sent  Shaphan  the  son  of  Azaliah, 
and  Maaseiah  the  governor  of  the  city,  and 
Joah  the  son  of  Joahaz  the  recorder,  to  re- 

9  pair  the  house  of  the  Lord  his  God.  And 
they  came  to  Hilkiah  the  high  priest,  and 


2  Kings  22  : 1-20  ;  23  : 1-30. 

22  : 1  Josiah  was  eight  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign  ;  anil  he  reigned  thirty 
and  one  years  in  Jerusalem  :  and  his  moth¬ 
er’s  name  was  Jedidah  the  daughter  of 

2  Adaiah  of  Bozkath.  And  he  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and 
walked  in  all  the  way  of  David  his  father, 
and  turned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left. 

3  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  king  Josiah,  that  the  king  sent  Shaphan 
the  son  of  Azaliah,  the  son  of  Mesliullain, 
the  scribe,  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  saying, 

4  Go  up  to  Hilkiah  the  high  priest,  that  he 
may  sum  the  money  which  is  brought  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  which  the  keepers  of 

5  the  door  have  gathered  of  the  people  :  and 
let  them  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the 
workmen  that  have  the  oversight  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  :  and  let  them  give  it  to 
the  workmen  which  are  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  to  repair  the  breaches  of  the  house  ; 

6  unto  the  carpenters,  and  to  the  builders,  and 
to  the  masons  ;  and  for  buying  timber  and 

7  hewn  stone  to  repair  the  house.  Hovvbeit 
there  was  no  reckoning  made  with  them  of 
the  money  that  was  delivered  into  their 

8  hand  ;  for  they  dealt  faithfully.  And  Hil¬ 
kiah  the  high  priest  said  unto  Shaphan  the 
scribe,  I  have  found  the  book  of  the  law  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  Hilkiah  deliv¬ 
ered  the  book  to  Shaphan,  and  he  read  it, 

9  And  Shaphan  the  scribe  came  to  the  king, 
and  brought  the  king  word  again,  and  said. 
Thy  servants  have  emptied  out  the  money 
that  was  found  in  the  house,  and  have  de- 
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delivered  the  money  that  was  brought  into 
the  house  of  God,  which  the  Levites,  the 
keepers  of  the  door,  had  gathered  of  the 
hand  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  and  of  all 
the  remnant  of  Israel,  and  of  all  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 

10  lem.  And  they  delivered  it  into  the  hand 
of  the  workmen  that  had  the  oversight  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  workmen 
that  wrought  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  gave 

11  it  to  amend  and  repair  the  house  ;  even  to  the 
carpenters  and  to  the  builders  gave  thej^  it, 
to  buy  hewn  stone,  and  timber  for  coup¬ 
lings,  and  to  make  beams  for  the  houses 
which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  destroyed, 

12  And  the  men  did  the  work  faithfully  :  and 
the  overseers  of  them  were  Jahath  and  Oba- 
diah,  the  Levites,  of  the  sons  of  Merari ;  and 
Zechariah  and  Meshullam,  of  the  sons  of  the 
Koliathites,  to  set  it  forward  :  and  other  of 
the  Levites,  all  that  could  skill  of  instru- 

13  ments  of  music.  Also  they  were  over  the 
bearers  of  burdens,  and  set  forward  all  that 
did  the  work  in  every  manner  of  service  : 
and  of  the  Levites  there  were  scribes,  and 

14  officers,  and  porters.  And  when  they  brought 
out  the  money  that  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  Hilkiah  the  priest  found 
the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  given  by 

15  Moses.  And  Hilkiah  answered  and  said  to 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  I  have  found  the  book 
of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And 
Hilkiah  delivered  the  book  to  Shaphan. 

16  And  Shaphan  carried  the  book  to  the  king, 
and  moreover  brought  the  king  word  again, 
saying,  All  that  was  committed  to  thy  ser- 

17  vants,  they  do  it.  And  they  have  emptied 
out  the  money  that  was  found  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  have  delivered  it  into  the 
hand  of  the  overseers,  and  into  the  hand  of 

18  the  workmen.  And  Shaphan  the  scribe  told 
the  king,  saying,  Hilkiah  the  priest  hath 
delivered  me  a  book.  And  Shaphan  read 

19  therein  before  the  king.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  king  had  heard  the  words  of 

20  the  law,  that  he  rent  his  clothes.  And  the 
king  commanded  Hilkiah,  and  Ahikam  the 
son  of  Shaphan,  and  Abdon  the  son  of  Mi- 
cah,  and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  Asaiah  the 

21  king’s  servant,  saying,  Go  ye,  inquire  of  the 
Lord  for  me,  and  for  them  that  are  left  in 
Israel  and  in  Judah,  concerning  the  words 
of  the  book  that  is  found  :  for  great  is  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord  that  is  poured  out  upon 
us,  because  our  fathers  have  not  kept  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  to  do  according  unto  all 

22  that  is  written  in  this  book.  So  Hilkiah, 
and  they  whom  the  king  had  commanded, 
went  to  Huldah  the  prophetess,  the  wife  of 
Shallum  the  son  of  Tokhath,  the  son  of 
Hasrah,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  ;  (now  she 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the  second  quarter  ;) 

23  and  they  spake  to  her  to  that  effect.  And 
she  said  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  Israel  :  Tell  ye  the  man  that  sent 

24  you  unto  me,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold, 
I  will  bring  evil  upon  this  place,  and  upon 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  even  all  the  curses 
that  are  written  in  the  book  which  they 

25  have  read  before  the  king  of  Judah  :  be¬ 
cause  they  have  forsaken  me,  and  have 
burned  incense  unto  other  gods,  that  they 


livered  it  into  the  hand  of  the  workmen  that 
have  the  oversight  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

10  And  Shaphan  the  scribe  told  the  king,  say¬ 
ing,  Hilkiah  the  priest  hath  delivered  me  a 
book. .  And  Shaphan  read  it  before  the  king. 

11  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  had 
heard  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  law,  that 

12  he  rent  his  clothes.  And  the  king  command¬ 
ed  Hilkiah  the  priest,  and  Ahikam  the  son 
of  Shaphan,  and  Achbor  the  son  of  Micaiah, 
and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  Asaiah  the 

13  king's  servant,  saying,  Go  ye,  inquire  of 
the  Lord  for  me,  and  for  the  people,  and 
for  all  Judah,  concerning  the  words  of  this 
book  that  is  found  :  for  great  is  the  wrath 
of  the  Lord  that  is  kindled  against  us,  be¬ 
cause  our  fathers  have  not  hearkened  unto 
the  words  of  this  book,  to  do  according  unto 

14  all  that  which  is  written  concerning  us.  So 
Hilkiah  the  priest,  and  Ahikam,  and  Ach¬ 
bor,  and  Shaphan,  and  Asaiah,  went  unto 
Huldah  the  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Shal¬ 
lum  the  son  of  Tikvali,  the  son  of  Ilarhas, 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe  ;  (now  she  dwelt  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  second  quarter  ;)  and  they 

15  communed  with  her.  And  she  said  unto 
them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Is¬ 
rael  :  Tell  ye  the  man  that  sent  you  unto 

16  me,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will 
bring  evil  upon  this  place,  and  upon  the  in¬ 
habitants  thereof,  even  all  the  words  of  the 
book  which  the  king  of  Judah  hath  read  : 

17  because  they  have  forsaken  me,  and  have 
burned  incense  unto  other  gods,  that  they 
might  provoke  me  to  anger  with  all  the 
work  of  their  hands  ;  therefore  my  wrath 
shall  be  kindled  against  this  place,  and  it 

18  shall  not  be  quenched.  But  unto  the  king 
of  Judah,  who  sent  you  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord,  thus  shall  ye  say  to  him,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel  :  As  touching 

19  the  words  which  thou  hast  heard,  because 
thine  heart  was  tender,  and  thou  didst  hum¬ 
ble  thyself  before  the  Lord,  when  thou 
heardest  what  I  spake  against  this  place, 
and  against  the  inhabitants  thereof,  that 
they  "should  become  a  desolation  and  a  curse, 
and  hast  rent  thy  clothes,  and  wept  before 
me  ;  I  also  have  heard  thee,  saith  the  Lord. 

20  Therefore,  behold,  I  will  gather  thee  to  thy 
fathers,  and  thou  shalt  be  gathered  to  thy 
grave  in  peace,  neither  shall  thine  eyes  see 
all  the  evil  which  I  will  bring  upon  this 
place.  And  they  brought  the  king  word 
again. 

23:1  And  the  king  sent,  and  they  gath¬ 
ered  unto  him  all  the  elders  of  Judah  and 

2  of  Jerusalem.  And  the  king  went  up  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  men  of  Ju¬ 
dah  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
with  him,  and  the  priests,  and  the  prophets, 
and  all  the  people,  both  small  and  great : 
and  he  read  in  their  ears  all  the  words  of 
the  book  of  the  covenant  which  was  found 

3  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  the  king 
stood  by  the  pillar,  and  made  a  covenant 
before  the  Lord,  to  walk  after  the  Lord, 
and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  his  tes¬ 
timonies,  and  his  statutes,  with  all  his  heart, 
and  all  his  soul,  to  confirm  the  words  of  this 
covenant  that  were  written  in  this  book  : 
and  all  the  people  stood  to  the  covenant. 
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might  provoke  me  to  anger  with  all  the 
works  of  their  hands  ;  therefore  is  my  wrath 
poured  out  upon  this  place,  and  it  shall  not 

26  be  quenched.  But  unto  the  king  of  Judah, 
who  sent  you  to  inquire  of  the  Loud,  thus 
shall  ye  say  to  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  Israel  :  As  touching  the  words 

27  which  thou  hast  heard,  because  thine  heart 
was  tender,  and  thou  didst  humble  thyself 
before  God,  when  thou  heardest  his  words 
against  this  place,  and  against  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  thereof,  and  hast  humbled  thyself  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  hast  rent  thy  clothes,  and  wept 
before  me  ;  I  also  have  heard  thee,  saith  the 

28  Loiid.  Behold,  I  will  gather  thee  to  thy 
fathers,  and  thou  slialt  be  gathered  to  thy 
grave  in  peace,  neither  shall  thine  eyes  see 
all  the  evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  this  place, 
and  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof.  And  they 
brought  the  king  word  again. 

29  Then  the  king  sent  and  gathered  together 

30  all  the  elders  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  And 
the  king  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  all  the  men  of  Judah  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  priests,  and  the 
Levites,  and  all  the  people,  both  great  and 
small :  and  he  read  in  their  ears  all  the 
words  of  the  book  of  the  covenant  that  was 

31  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  the 
king  stood  in  his  place,  and  made  a  covenant 
before  the  Lord,  to  walk  after  the  Lord, 
and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  his  tes¬ 
timonies,  and  his  statutes,  with  all  his  heart, 
and  with  all  his  soul,  to  perform  the  words 
of  the  covenant  that  were  written  in  this 

32  book.  And  he  caused  all  that  were  found 
in  Jerusalem  and  Benjamin  to  stand  to  it. 
And  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  did  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  covenant  of  God,  the  God  of 

33  their  fathers.  And  Josiah  took  away  all 
the  abominations  out  of  all  the  countries 
that  pertained  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
made  all  that  were  found  in  Israel  to  serve, 
even  to  serve  the  Lord  their  God.  All  his 
days  they  departed  not  from  following  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

35  : 1  And  Josiah  kept  a  passover  unto 
the  Lord  in  Jerusalem  :  and  they  killed  the 
passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 

2  month.  And  he  set  the  priests  in  their 
charges,  and  encouraged  them  to  the  ser- 

3  vice  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  he  said 
unto  the  Levites  that  taught  all  Israel, 
which  were  holy  unto  the  Lord,  Put  the 
holy  ark  in  the  house  which  Solomon  the 
son  of  David  king  of  Israel  did  build  ;  there 
shall  no  more  be  a  burden  upon  your  shoul¬ 
ders  :  now  serve  the  Lord  your  God,  and 

4  his  people  Israel.  And  prepare  yourselves 
after  your  fathers’  houses  by  your  courses, 
according  to  the  writing  of  David  king  of 
Israel,  and  according  to  the  writing  of  Solo- 

5  moil  his  son.  And  stand  in  the  holy  place 
according  to  the  divisions  of  the  fathers’ 
houses  of  your  brethren  the  children  of  the 
people,  and  let  there  be  for  each  a  portion  of 

6  a  fathers’  house  of  the  Levites.  And  kill 
the  passover,  and  sanctify  yourselves,  and 
prepare  for  your  brethren,  to  do  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of 

7  Moses.  And  Josiah  gave  to  the  children  of 
the  people,  of  the  flock,  lambs  and  kids,  all 


4  And  the  king  commanded  Hilkiah  the  high 
priest,  and  the  priests  of  the  second  order, 
and  the  keepers  of  the  door,  to  bring  forth 
out  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  all  the  vessels 
that  were  made  for  Baal,  and  for  the  Ashe- 
rah,  and  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  :  and  he 
burned  them  without  Jerusalem  in  the  fields 
of  Kidron,  and  carried  the  ashes  of  them 

5  unto  Beth-el.  And  he  put  down  the  idola¬ 
trous  priests,  whom  the  kings  of  Judah  had 
ordained  to  burn  incense  in  the  high  places 
in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  places 
round  about  Jerusalem  ;  them  also  that 
burned  incense  unto  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and 
to  the  moon,  and  to  the  planets,  and  to  all 

6  the  host  of  heaven.  And  he  brought  out 
the  Asherah  from  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
without  Jerusalem,  unto  the  brook  Kidron, 
and  burned  it  at  the  brook  Kidron,  and 
stamped  it  small  to  powder,  and  cast  the 
powder  thereof  upon  the  graves  of  the  com- 

7  mon  people.  And  he  brake  down  the  houses 
of  the  sodomites,  that  were  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  where  the  women  wove  hangings 

8  for  the  Asherah.  And  he  brought  all  the 
priests  out  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  defiled 
the  high  places  where  the  priests  had  burned 
incense,  from  Geba  to  Beer-sheba  ;  and  he 
brake  down  the  high  places  of  the  gates  that 
were  at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate  of  Joshua 
the  governor  of  the  city,  which  were  on  a 
man’s  left  hand  at  the  gate  of  the  city. 

9  Nevertheless  the  priests  of  the  high  places 
came  not  up  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord  in  Je¬ 
rusalem,  but  they  did  eat  unleavened  bread 

10  among  their  brethren.  And  he  defiled 
Topheth,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Hinnom,  that  no  man  might  make 
his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the 

It  fire  to  Molech.  And  he  took  away  the 
horses  that  the  kings  of  Judah  had  given  to 
the  sun,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  by  the  chamber  of  Nathan -melech 
the  chamberlain,  which  was  in  the  pre¬ 
cincts  ;  and  he  burned  the  chariots  of  the 

12  sun  with  fire.  And  the  altars  that  were  on 
the  roof  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz. 
which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  made,  and 
the  altars  which  Manasseh  had  made  in  the 
two  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  did 
the  king  break  down,  and  beat  them  down 
from  thence,  and  cast  the  dust  of  them  into 

13  the  brook  Kidron.  And  the  high  places 
that  were  before  Jerusalem,  which  were  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  mount  of  corruption, 
which  Solomon  the  king  of  Israel  had  budd¬ 
ed  for  Ashtoreth  the  abomination  of  the 
Zidonians,  and  for  Chemosh  the  abomina¬ 
tion  of  Moab,  and  for  Milcom  the  abomina¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  did  the  king 

14  defile.  And  he  brake  in  pieces  the  pillars, 
and  cut  down  the  Asherim,  and  filled  their 

15  places  with  the  bones  of  men.  Moreover 
the  altar  that  was  at  Beth-el,  and  the  high 
place  which  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  made  Israel  to  sin,  had  made,  even  that 
altar  and  the  high  place  he  brake  down  ; 
and  he  burned  the  high  place  and  stamped 
it  small  to  powder,  and  burned  the  Asherah. 

16  And  as  Josiah  turned  himself,  he  spied  the 
sepulchres  that  were  there  in  the  mount ; 
and  he  sent,  and  took  the  bones  out  of  the 
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of  them  for  the  passover  offerings,  unto  all 
that  were  present,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thousand,  and  three  thousand  bullocks  : 

8  these  were  of  the  king’s  substance.  And 
his  princes  gave  for  a  freewill  offering  unto 
the  people,  to  the  priests,  and  to  the  Levites. 

Hilkiali  and  Zechariah  and  Jehicl,  the  rulers 
of  the  house  of  God,  gave  unto  the  priests 
for  the  passover  offerings  two  thousand  and 
six  hundred  small  cattle ,  and  three  hundred 

9  oxen.  Conauiali  also,  and  Sliemaiah  and 
Nethanel,  his  brethren,  and  Hashabiah  and 
Jeiel  and  Jozabad,  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites. 
gave  unto  the  Levites  for  the  passover  offer¬ 
ings  five  thousand  small  cattle ,  and  five  hun- 

10  dred  oxen.  So  the  service  was  prepared, 
and  the  priests  stood  in  their  place,  and  the 
Levites  by  their  courses,  according  to  the 

11  king’s  commandment.  And  they  killed  the 
passover,  and  the  priests  sprinkled  the  blood, 
which  they  received  of  their  hand,  and  the 

12  Levites  flayed  them.  And  they  removed  the 
burnt  offerings,  that  they  might  give  them 
according  to  the  divisions  of  the  fathers’ 
houses  of  the  children  of  the  people,  to  offer 
unto  the  Lord,  as  it  is  written  in  the  book 
of  Moses.  And  so  did  they  with  the  oxen. 

13  And  they  roasted  the  passover  with  fire  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ordinance  :  and  the  holy  of¬ 
ferings  sod  they  in  pots,  and  in  caldrons, 
and  in  pans,  and  carried  them  quickly  to  all 

14  the  children  of  the  people.  And  afterward 
they  prepared  for  themselves,  and  for  the 
priests  ;  because  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Aaron  were  busied  in  offering  the  burnt 
offerings  and  the  fat  until  night  :  therefore 
the  Levites  prepared  for  themselves,  and  for 

15  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron.  And  the 
singers  the  sons  of  Asaph  were  in  their 
place,  according  to  the  commandment  of 
David,  and  Asaph,  and  Heman,  and  Jedu- 
thun  the  king’s  seer  ;  and  the  porters  were 
at  every  gate  :  they  needed  not  to  depart 
from  their  service,  for  their  brethren  the  Le- 

16  vites  prepared  for  them.  So  all  the  service 
of  the  Lord  was  prepared  the  same  day,  to 
keep  the  passover,  and  to  offer  burnt  offer¬ 
ings  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  according 

17  to  the  commandment  of  king  Josiah.  And 
the  children  of  Israel  that  were  present  kept 
the  passover  at  that  time,  and  the  feast  of 

18  unleavened  bread  seven  days.  And  there 
was  no  passover  like  to  that  kept  in  Israel 
from  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet ; 
neither  did  any  of  the  kings  of  Israel  keep 
such  a  passover  as  Josiah  kept,  and  the 
priests,  and  the  Levites,  and  all  Judah  and 
Israel  that  were  present,  and  the  inhabitants 

19  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah  was  this  passover  kept. 

20  After  all  this,  when  Josiah  had  prepared 
the  temple,  Neco  king  of  Egypt  went  up  to 
fight  against  Carchemish  by  Euphrates : 

21  and  Josiah  went  out  against  him.  But  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  him,  saying,  What  have  I 
to  do  with  thee,  thou  king  of  Judah?  I  come 
not  against  thee  this  day,  but  against  the 
house  wherewith  I  have  war  ;  and  God  hath 
commanded  me  to  make  haste  :  forbear  thee  from  meddling  with  God,  who  is  with  me,  that  he 

22  destroy  thee  not.  Nevertheless  Josiah  would  not  turn  his  face  from  him,  but  disguised  him¬ 
self,  that  he  might  fight  with  him,  and  hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of  Neco,  from  the 

23  mouth  of  God,  and  came  to  fight  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo.  And  the  archers  shot  at  king 


sepulchres,  and  burned  them  upon  the  altar, 
and  defiled  it,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord  which  the  man  of  God  proclaimed, 
who  proclaimed  these  things.  Then  he  said, 
What  monument  is  that  which  I  see?  And 
the  men  of  the  city  told  him,  It  is  the  sepul¬ 
chre  of  the  man  of  God,  which  came  from 
Judah,  and  proclaimed  these  things  that 
thou  hast  done  against  the  altar  of  Beth-el. 
And  he  said,  Let  him  be  ;  let  no  man  move 
his  bones.  So  they  let  his  bones  alone,  with 
the  bones  of  the  prophet  that  came  out  of 
Samaria.  And  all  the  houses  also  of  the 
high  places  that  were  in  the  cities  of  Sama¬ 
ria,  which  the  kings  of  Israel  had  made  to 
provoke  the  LORD  to  anger,  Josiah  took 
away,  and  did  to  them  according  to  all  the 
acts  that  he  had  done  in  Beth-el.  And  he 
slew  all  the  priests  of  the  high  places  that 
were  there,  upon  the  altars,  and  burned 
men’s  bones  upon  them  ;  and  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem. 

And  the  king  commanded  all  the  people, 
saying,  Keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord 
3rour  God,  as  it  is  written  in  this  book  of  the 
covenant.  Surely  there  was  not  kept  such 
a  passover  from  the  days  of  the  judges  that 
judged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  nor  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ; 
but  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Josiah 
was  this  passover  kept  to  the  Lord  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Moreover  them  that  had  familiar 
spirits,  and  the  wizards,  and  the  teraphim, 
and  the  idols,  and  all  the  abominations  that 
were  spied  in  the  land  of  Judah  and  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  did  Josiah  put  away,  that  he  might 
confirm  the  words  of  the  law  which  were 
written  in  the  book  that  Hilkiali  the  priest 
found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  like 
unto  him  was  there  no  king  before  him,  that 
turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and 
with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  the  law  of  Moses  ;  neither  after 
him  arose  there  any  like  him.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  Lord  turned  not  from  the 
fierceness  of  his  great  wrath,  wherewith  his 
anger  Avas  kindled  against  Judah,  because 
of  all  the  provocations  that  Manasseh  had 
provoked  him  Avithal.  And  the  Lord  said, 
1  will  remove  Judah  also  out  of  my  sight, 
as  I  have  removed  Israel,  and  I  will  cast  off 
this  city  which  1  have  chosen,  even  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  the  house  of  Avhich  I  said,  My 
name  shall  be  there.  Now  the  rest  of  the 
acts  of  Josiah,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they 
not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Judah?  In  his  days  Pharaoh- 
necoli  king  of  Egypt  Avent  up  against  the 
king  of  Assyria  to  the  river  Euphrates  :  and 
king  Josiah  Avent  against  him  ;  and  he  slew 
30  him  at  Megiddo,  Avhen  he  had  seen  him.  And 
his  servants  carried  him  in  a  chariot  dead 
from  Megiddo,  and  brought  him  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  buried  him  in  liis  OAvn  sepulchre. 
And  the  people  of  the  land  took  Jehoahaz 
the  son  of  Josiah,  and  anointed  him,  and 
made  him  king  in  his  father’s  stead. 
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24  Josiah  ;  and  the  king  said  to  his  servants,  Have  me  away  ;  for  I  am  sore  wounded.  So  his 
servants  took  him  out  of  the  chariot,  and  put  him  in  the  second  chariot  that  he  had,  and 
brought  him  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers.  And 

25  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for  Josiah.  And  Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah:  and  all 
the  singing  men  and  singing  women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamentations,  unto  this  day  ; 
and  they  made  them  an  ordinance  in  Israel :  and,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  lamentations. 

26  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Josiah,  and  his  good  deeds,  according  to  that  which  is  written  in 

27  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  his  acts,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 


Substance  and  Order  of  the  Text  and  the  Events. 
1.  General  statements,  2  K.  22  : 1,  2  ;  2  Clirofi. 
34  :  1,  2.  2.  The  reforms  in  his  eighth  and 

twelfth  years,  2  Cliron.  34  :  3-7.  3.  The  proph¬ 
esying  of  Zephaniah,  Zeph.  1  : 1  and  the  whole 
book  (but  other  opinions  date  the  book  later  in 
Josiali’s  reign).  4.  Earlier  prophecies  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  Jer.  1:2;  25  :  3  ;  1  :  4-3  :  5  ;  perhaps 
3  :  6-6  :  30.  5.  The  reformation  of  Josiah’s 

eighteenth  year :  (a)  Temple  repairs,  2  Iv. 
22  :  3-7  ;  2  Cliron.  34  :  8-13  ;  ( b )  finding  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  2  Iv.  22  :  8  ;  2  Chron.  34  :  14, 
15  ;  (c)  reading  in  it  before  the  king,  2  Iv. 
22  :  9-11  ;  2  Chron.  34  : 16-19  ;  ( d )  the  prophecy 
of  Huldali,  2  Iv.  22  :  12-20  ;  2  Chron.  34  :  20-28  ; 
(<?)  the  public  reading  and  accepting  of  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  2  Iv.  23  :  1-3  ;  2  Chron. 

34  :  29-32  ;  (/)  subsequent  iconoclastic  opera¬ 
tions,  2  Iv.  23  :  4-20,  24,  25  ;  2  Chron.  34  :  33  ; 
( g )  Josiah’s  passover,  2  Iv.  23  :  21-23  ;  2  Chron. 

35  :  1-19  ;  ( h )  concluding  events,  and  literature, 
2  Iv.  23  :  26-30  ;  2  Chron.  35  :  20-27.  .  .  .  Men¬ 
tion  of  the  times  of  Josiah  in  Zephaniah,  Jer. 
1-6,  and  Habakkuk.  W.  J.  B. 

Comparison  and  Explanation  of  the  Two  Ac¬ 
counts  in  Kings  and  Chronicles.  The  main  top¬ 
ic  in  the  Book  of  Kings  is  the  religious  refor¬ 
mation,  alike  in  its  positive  aspect  as  regarded 
the  Temple,  the  law  and  national  religion  (2  Iv. 
22  :  3  ;  23  :  3),  and  in  its  negative  aspect  in  the 
abolition  of  idolatry  (2  Iv.  23  :  4-20).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  chronicler  records  at  greatest 
length,  and  with  fullest  detail,  the  Paschal  ob¬ 
servance  (2  Chron.  35  :  1-19),  while  he  passes 
very  briefly  over  what  might  appear  as  of 
graver  importance  (2  Chron.  34  :  4-7).  This  will 
explain  what  otherwise  might  have  seemed  a 
difficulty  in  the  arrangement  of  the  narrative. 
The  account  both  in  the  Book  of  Kings  and  in 
Chronicles  places  the  Temple  restoration  “  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Josiah.”  Butin 
the  former  the  record  of  the  religious  reforma¬ 
tion  begins  with  this  event,  while  the  chroni¬ 
cler  prefaces  it  by  a  very  brief  summary  of 
what  had  previously  been  done  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  idolatry  (2  Chron.  34  :  3-7).  That  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  must  have  preceded  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  Temple  seems  evident.  It  can¬ 
not  be  supposed  that  a  monarch  like  Josiah 


should  for  seventeen  years  have  tolerated  all 
that  Amon  had  introduced,  and  then,  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  suddenly  proceeded  to  the 
sweeping  measures  which  alike  the  writers  of 
Kings  and  of  Chronicles  narrate.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  only  reasonable  to  accept  the  statement  of 
the  latter,  that  “  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
while  he  was  yet  young”  (in  his  sixteenth  year 
— when  presumably  he  commenced  personally 
to  administer  the  government),  king  Josiah 
“  began  to  seek  after  the  God  of  David  his  fa¬ 
ther,”  and  that  “  in  the  twelfth  year  he  began 
to  purge  Judah  and  Jerusalem”  from  their 
idolatry  (2  Chron.  34  :  3).  And  then  the  chron¬ 
icler,  wTio,  as  we  have  stated,  makes  only  brief¬ 
est  reference  to  the  reformation  described  with 
such  detail  in  2  Iv.  23  :  4-20,  at  once  adds  to  the 
mention  of  the  initial  measures  toward  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  idolatry  a  summary  of  what  was  final¬ 
ly  done  in  that  direction,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  and  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  (verses  4-7).  It 
was  only  natural  that  such  preliminary  meas¬ 
ures  as  the  chronicler  relates  should  have  been 
followed  by,  as  indeed  they  must  lmve  stood  in 
connection  with,  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
and  its  services.  This  was  done  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  year  of  Josiah’s  reign.  Nearly  two  and 
a  half  centuries  had  passed  since  the  former 
restoration  by  Joasli  (2  Iv.  12  :  4-16),  and  the 
sacred  building  must  have  greatly  suffered  un¬ 
der  the  idolatrous  kings,  especially  during  the 
late  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon.  As  the 
restoration  was  naturally  on  the  same  lines  with 
the  previous  one  under  Joash,  the  two  accounts 
are  necessarily  similar.  The  collections  for  the 
Temple  repairs,  to  which  reference  is  made, 
must  have  begun  some  years  previously  (2  K. 
22  :  4) — perhaps  so  early  as  the  eighth  year  of 
the  king’s  reign.  But  what  specially  interests 
us  is  that  contributions  came  not  merely  from 
Judah,  but  from  the  Israelitish  inhabitants  of 
what  had  been  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Chron. 
34 : 9).  This  indicates  not  only  a  religious 
movement  among  them,  such  as  previously  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  but  that  politically  also 
the  remnant  of  Israel  in  the  land  was  drawn 
into  a  hopeful  alliance  with  Judah.  A.  E. 

Josiah,  the  sixteenth  king  of  Judah,  was 
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eight  years  old  at  his  accession,  and  reigned 
thirty -one  years  at  Jerusalem.  His  mother  was 
Jedidali,  the  daughter  of  Adaiah  of  Boscatli. 
Though  he  fell  in  battle  before  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  fortieth  year,  he  left  the  brightest 
name  for  piety  and  religious  zeal  among  all  the 
successors  of  David.  lie  shares  with  Hezekiah 
the  praise  of  walking  perfectly  in  the  way  of 
his  father  David.  His  reign  marks  the  last 
dying  glory  of  the  earthly  kingdom  of  David. 
It  may,  indeed,  seem  mysterious  that  a  doom 
so  often  postponed  by  the  repentance  and  faith 
of  earlier  kings  should  have  followed  so  close 
upon  the  reign  of  the  best  and  most  zealous  of 
them  all,  and  that  he  himself  should  have  fallen 
by  a  premature  and  violent  death.  But  we 
must  look  beyond  the  personal  character  of  the 
king  to  the  state  of  the  people  and  their  rulers. 
We  have  seen  that  the  great  reform  of  Heze¬ 
kiah  was  probably  superficial  ;  the  apostasy 
under  Manasseh  and  Amon  was  the  last  and 
lowest  stage  in  the  long  course  of  national  de¬ 
generacy  ;  and  the  deep  corruption  that  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  minority  of  Josiah  is  drawn 
in  the  blackest  colors  by  the  prophets  Zepha- 
niah  and  Jeremiah.  The  very  violence  of  Jo- 
siah’s  reformation  indicates  the  absence  of  true 
and  spontaneous  sympathy  among  the  people. 
In  short,  they  were  past  purifying  except  by 
the  fiercest  fires  of  affliction.  P.  8. 

2  Cliron.  34  : 1,  2.  Duration  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  Josiah' s  reign.  At  eight  years  it  began, 
and  continued  thirty-one  years  until  his  death 
in  battle.  This  was  the  sixteenth  reign  of  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Judah.  Again,  as  in  the 
case  of  Joash,  the  providence  of  God  breaks 
the  connection  of  an  evil  parentage,  so  that  Jo¬ 
siah  comes  under  other  and  better  influences  in 
the  forming  age  of  character.  Whence  these 
influences  came  and  what  they  were  we  know 
not,  only  inferring  a  good  cause  from  so  good 
an  effect.  As  in  the  multitude  of  cases  we  can 
trace,  it  may  have  been  due  to  a  godly  mother’s 
wise  and  faithful  training.  There  were  doubt¬ 
less  other  devout  persons  connected  with  the 
court  or  priesthood  who  seconded  this  train¬ 
ing.  “He  did  that  which  was  right,  and  de¬ 
clined  neither  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the 
left.”  Rectitude  or  rightness  is  set  forth  here 
and  elsewhere  by  the  figure  of  a  straight  path¬ 
way.  Divergence  from  this  on  either  side  is 
error,  or  wandering  ;  that  is,  sin,  transgression. 
This  divergence  is  here  appropriately  charac¬ 
terized  as  declension.  Josiah  is  named  with 
Hezekiah,  in  association  with  David,  and  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  purest  and  most  devout 
of  the  Old  Testament  kings  and  believers,  B. 


Josiah  was  only  eight  years  old  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  royal  dignity.  As  his  extreme 
youth  would  withdraw  him  from  the  influences 
and  temptations  to  which  Manasseh  had  been 
exposed  at  his  accession,  so  it  must  have  neces¬ 
sitated  the  tutorship,  or  at  least  guidance,  of 
men  to  whom,  as  generally  venerated,  a  royal 
child  would  be  entrusted.  That  such  there 
were,  we  infer  from  the  revival  of  prophecy, 
as  represented  by  a  Huldah,  a  Jeremiah  and  a 
Zephaniah  ;  from  the  notices  we  have  of  some 
whom  we  afterward  find  surrounding  the  king  ; 
and,  lastly,  from  the  bearing  of  the  priesthood 
under  their  chief,  Hilkiah.  Such  men  as  they, 
under  whose  auspices  afterward  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  Josiah  was  carried  out,  could  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  showing  the  youthful  king  how 
the  brightest  memories  of  the  royal  house  of 
Judah  were  associated  with  the  names  of  David, 
Jehoshaphat  and  Joash,  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah, 
and  that  the  times  of  greatest  national  pros¬ 
perity  had  been  those  of  faithful  and  earnest 
allegiance  to  Jehovah  and  His  service.  These 
are  indeed  mainly  inferences  ;  but  they  are 
grounded  on  the  facts  of  this  history,  and  ex¬ 
plain  them.  A.  E. 

Personal  Consecration  at  Sixteen  Tears  of  Age. 

2  Chronicles  34  :  3. 

He  “  began  to  seek  after  the  God  of  David, 
his  father.”  He  began  amid  all  the  idolatry 
that  surrounded  him,  and  that  was  still  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  princes  and  rulers  who  had 
the  actual  conduct  of  affairs  during  his  minori¬ 
ty,  to  seek  after  and  try  to  realize  communion 
with  the  true  God  of  Israel,  the  God  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  David.  In  thus  setting  his  heart  he  may 
have  been  encouraged  by  a  certain  number  of 
kindred  spirits  present  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
time — by  Hilkiah,  the  high -priest  ;  by  Shaphan, 
the  scribe  ;  by  Huldah,  the  prophetess,  wife  of 
Shallum,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  ;  possibly  by 
Zephaniah  the  prophet,  the  descendant  of  Heze¬ 
kiah,  his  own  cousin.  With  Jeremiah  at  this 
date  he  is  not  likely  to  have  had  any  contact, 
since  Jeremiah  dwelt  at  Anatlioth  in  Benjamin, 
and  did  not  receive  his  call  till  live  years  after¬ 
ward,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah’s  reign 
(Jer.  1:2;  25  :  3). 

Reforms  in  his  Twelfth  Reigning  Year. 

2  Chronicles  34  :  3-7. 

When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
the  actual  administration  of  affairs  had  de¬ 
volved  upon  him,  the  young  king  proceeded 
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to  the  revival  of  true  religion  in  its  purity 
throughout  the  country.  His  first  care  was  to 
“  purge  Judah  and  Jerusalem” — i.e.,  to  put 
down,  remove  and  eradicate  all  the  open  and 
flagrant  idolatries  which  his  father,  Amon,  had 
reintroduced  after  they  had  been  abolished  by 
Manasseli.  G.  R. 

6,  7.  The  extent  of  Josiah’ s  reformation  in 
worship.  Through  all  the  land  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  among  the  remnant  still  abiding  in  the 
nearest  tribes  of  Manasseli,  Ephraim  and  Sim¬ 
eon,  and  throughout  all  the  territory  to  the 
farthest  tribe  of  Naphtali,  he  carried  this  work 
of  cleansing.  “  The  abolishment  of  idolatry  in 
Ephraim  involved  the  destruction  of  the  altar 
and  temple  of  the  golden  calf  at  Bethel,  which 
had  been  the  royal  chapel  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
(Amos  7  : 13)  ;  and  this  was  a  remarkable  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  singular  prophecy  (cf.  2  K.  22  : 15-18 
with  1  K.  13  : 1,  2). ”  {Todd.)  His  personal  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work  is  indicated  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  after  it  was  completed  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  this 
youthful  king  in  undertaking  and  steadily  pros¬ 
ecuting  a  six  years’  work  of  purging  the  land 
of  idolatry  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  To 
appreciate  it  we  must  read  the  strong  state¬ 
ments  of  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  concerning 
the  prevalent  corruption  of  the  people  prior  to 
and  during  this  period.  He  wrought  by  faith, 
and  at  every  step  stayed  himself  on  God.  His 
work  commenced  with  the  destruction  of  all 
the  images  and  the  temples  of  idolatry.  Some 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground  metal-images  was 
strewn  upon  graves  of  idolatrous  priests,  that  it 
might  be  unfit  for  further  religious  use.  The 
bones  of  the  priests  taken  from  graves  were 
burnt  upon  the  idolatrous  altars,  so  that  they 
were  rendered  unclean.  The  distinction  made 
between  the  graves  of  true  worshippers  and  of 
idolaters  shows  that  even  in  such  evil  times 
the  line  which  separated  the  idolater  from  the 
believer  was  distinctly  drawn.  Each  class  was 
known  by  the  character  of  his  worship.  As 
far  as  possible,  Josiali  personally  supervised  and 
directed  this  radical  work  of  cleansing.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  done“  in  his  presence.”  But 
with  all  his  efforts  to  root  out  the  practice,  he 
could  not  extirpate  the  spirit  of  idolatry.  This 
clung  to  the  people  until  the  Captivity.  That 
alone  annihilated  all  desire  or  thought  of  idola¬ 
trous  worship.  B. 

6.  In  tlie  cities  of  Manasseli,  etc. 

The  power  of  Assyria  being  now  (b.c.  629-624) 
greatly  weakened,  if  not  completely  broken, 
Josiah,  it  is  evident,  asserted  and  maintained  a 
claim  to  authority  over  the  whole  1  ‘  land  of  Is¬ 


rael.”  It  was  no  longer — as  in  Hezekiah’s 
time — a  tumultuous  crowd  that,  in  a  fit  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  hastily  overran  a  portion  of  the  Is¬ 
raelite  country,  destroying  idolatrous  emblems 
(chap.  31  : 1),  but  the  monarch,  who  went  in 
person  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  purified  the  whole  region.  We  must 
regard  Josiah  as  aiming,  not  merely  at  a  relig¬ 
ious  reformation,  but  at  a  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  to  its  ancient  limits.  B.  C. 

The  authority  of  Josiah  was  acknowledged 
and  his  orders  fulfilled  to  the  most  remote  part 
of  Palestine  ;  an  apparent  proof  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  numbers  that  had  been  carried 
away  into  the  foreign  colonies,  the  Ten  Tribes 
were  not  so  entirely  exterminated  but  that 
their  descendants,  at  least  of  the  lower  orders, 
were  still  the  predominant  population  of  the 
country.  Milman. 

Deformation  of  Josiah's  Eighteenth  Reigning 
Tear.  Temple  Repairs. 

2  Chronicles  34  :  8-13  ;  2  Kings  22  :  3-7. 

The  Repair  of  the  Temple.  A  long  period  had 
elapsed  since  the  repairs  of  Joash — more  than 
two  hundred  years.  The  Temple  must  have 
greatly  needed  restoration.  It  had  doubtless 
suffered  much  in  the  reigns  of  the  idolatrous 
kings.  Contributions  were  received,  as  had 
been  done  under  the  direction  of  Joash.  A 
commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  three 
civil  officers  in  conjunction  with  the  liigh- 
priest,  to  keep  account  of  the  money  contrib¬ 
uted,  and  to  disburse  it  in  the  execution  of  the 
work.  In  connection  with  this  repair  of  the 
house  of  God,  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Law 
was  found  in  the  Temple.  B. 

2  Cliron.  34:8.  What  stir  was  there  in 
Judah,  wherein  God’s  Temple  suffered  not? 
Six  several  times  it  was  pillaged,  whether  out 
of  force  or  will  :  first,  Jehoasli,  king  of  Judah, 
is  fain  by  the  spoil  of  it  to  stop  the  mouth  of 
IJazael  ;  then  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  fills  his  own 
hands  with  that  sacred  spoil,  in  the  days  of 
Amaziah  ;  after  this,  Ahaz  rifles  it  for  Tiglath- 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria  ;  then  Hezekiali  is 
forced  to  ransack  the  treasures  of  it  for  Sen¬ 
nacherib  ;  yet  after,  the  sacrilege  of  Manasseh 
makes  that  booty  of  it  which  his  later  times 
endeavored  to  restore  ;  and  lastly,  Amon,  his 
son,  neglects  the  frame,  embezzles  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  this  holy  place.  The  very  pile  began  to 
complain  of  age  and  unrespect.  Now  comes 
good  Josiah,  who  takes  up  the  latest  care  of  his 
father  David,  and  gives  order  for  the  repairing 
of  the  Temple,  Bp,  II, 
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Slisiplian  the  scribe.  Shaphan  is  men¬ 
tioned  frequently  by  Jeremiah.  He  was  the 
father  of  Ahikam,  Jeremiah’s  friend  and  pro¬ 
tector  at  the  court  of  Jelioiakim  (Jer.  26  :  24), 
and  the  grandfather  of  Gedaliah,  who  was 
made  governor  of  Judea  by  the  Babylonians 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  25  :  22). 
Several  others  of  his  sons  and  grandsons  were 
in  favor  with  the  later  Jewish  kings,  as  Elasah, 
his  son,  who  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Baby¬ 
lon  by  Zedekiah  (Jer.  29  :  3),  Gemariali,  another 
son,  who  tried  to  induce  Jehoiakim  not  to  burn 
Jeremiah’s  roll  (Jer.  36  : 12,  25),  and  Micliaiah, 
a  grandson,  who  heard  Baruch  read  the  roll 
and  reported  its  contents  to  the  princes  (ibid., 
10-12).  Shaphan’s  office  wras  one  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  involving  very  confidential  relations 
with  the  king.  B.  C. 

9,  10.  Josiah  sanctioned  a  collection  of 
money  for  the  repairs,  not  only  in  the  Temple 
itself,  but  also  throughout  Judah  and  Benja¬ 
min,  and  all  the  land  of  Israel.  The  money 
gathered  wras  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
hewn  stones  and  timber,  and  in  the  payment 
of  carpenters  and  masons,  and  bearers  of  bur¬ 
dens,  and  overseers  of  the  work,  which  contin¬ 
ued  probably  over  several  years,  since  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  From  time  to 
time  the  civil  officers  who  had  the  general  man¬ 
agement  of  the  work  proceeded  to  the  Temple, 
and  there  received  from  the  high-priest  such 
moneys  as  had  been  collected  since  their  last 
visit,  which  they  made  over  to  the  superinten¬ 
dents  of  the  workmen,  who  thereupon  paid  their 
wages  to  the  men  employed.  G.  R. 

Finding  “  the  Book  of  the  Law.” 

2  Chronicles  34  :  14,  15  ;  2  Kings  22  :  8. 

The  liigh-priest  Hilkiah  said  to  Shaphan,  “  I 
have  found  the  Book  of  Law  in  the  house  of  Je¬ 
hovah.  ”  Therefore  the  book  found — i.e.,  the 
contents — were  not  only  known  to  him,  but  in 
his  opinion  must  be  known  to  others  also.  The 
book  was  found  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  where 
was  its  natural  and  designated  place  (De. 
31  :  26).  S.  C.  Bartlett. 

2  Cliron.  34  :  14.  This  took  place  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  repairs  of  the  Temple.  In 
this  verse  the  word  “  they”  refers  to  the  com¬ 
mission  of  four  chief  officers — of  the  State,  the 
city,  the  supreme  tribunal  and  the  priesthood. 
While  searching  the  secret  places  where  money 
was  deposited  for  security  during  the  lawless 
period  of  Manasseh’s  reign,  the  Book  of  the  Law 

was  found.  B. - Its  discovery  at  this  time, 

when  the  work  of  repair  was  going  forward, 


shows  that  it  had  been  lost  from  sight.  Possi¬ 
bly,  as  some  suppose,  it  had  been  secreted  dur¬ 
ing  the  idolatrous  reign  of  Manasseh,  to  protect 
it  from  violence  and  injury,  and  the  place 
where  it  had  been  deposited  was  forgotten. 
4*  i  veil  by  Moses.  Literally,  as  in  the  mar¬ 
gin,  “  By  the  hand  of  Moses.”  “  By  the  hand 
of”  simply  means  that  the  law  was  given  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Moses  (Lev.  8  : 36). 
W.  H.  G. 

15.  I  have  found  the  book  of  the 
law.  Rationalistic  criticism  has  concluded 
from  this  discovery,  either  that  no  “  book  of 
the  law”  had  ever  existed  before,  the  work 
now  said  to  have  been  “  found”  having  been 
forged  for  the  occasion  by  Hilkiah  ;  or,  at 
least,  that  all  knowledge  of  the  old  “  book,”  if 
such  book  existed,  had  been  lost,  and  that  a 
work  of  unknown  date  and  authorship  having 
been  at  this  time  found  was  accepted  as  the  law 
of  Moses  on  account  of  its  contents,  and  has 
thus  come  down  to  us  under  his  name.  But 
Hilkiah,  the  liigh-priest,  having  found  in  the 
Temple  a  certain  roll  and  read  it,  recognizes  it 
with  apparent  certainty  as  “  the  Book  of  the 
Law” — “  The  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  by 
the  hand  of  Moses”  (verse  14),  and  mentions  his 
discovery  to  Shaphan,  who  communicates  it  to 
the  king.  Now  if  Hilkiah  had  been  bold 
enough  and  wicked  enough  to  forge,  or  if  he 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  accept  hastily  as 
the  real  “  Book  of  the  Law”  a  composition  of 
which  he  really  knew  nothing,  would  there 
have  been  no  means  of  detecting  his  error  or 
his  fraud?  Four  means  of  detection  would,  it 
is  evident,  have  existed  :  (1)  The  Jewish  litur¬ 
gies,  which  embodied  large  portions  of  the  law, 
j  ust  as  the  Romish  liturgies  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  embodied  large  portions  of  the  Bible  ;  (2) 
the  memory  of  living  men,  which  in  many  in¬ 
stances  may  have  extended  to  the  entire  five 
books,  as  it  does  now  with  the  modern  Samari¬ 
tans  ;  (3)  other  copies,  entire  or  fragmentary, 
which  it  cannot  but  be  supposed  would  exist 
among  the  more  learned  Jews,  or,  at  any  rate,  in 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  ;  and  (4)  quotations 
from  the  law  in  other  works,  as  especially  in 
those  of  the  psalmists  and  prophets,  who  refer 
to  it  almost  on  every  page.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  fraud  or  mistake  might  as 
easily  have  imposed  a  new  “  Bible”  on  the 
Christian  world  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  a 
new  “  law”  on  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 

In  til©  liouse  of  the  Lord,  The  copy 
of  the  law  found  by  Hilkiah  was  no  doubt  that 
deposited,  in  accordance  with  the  command  of 
God  by  Moses  (De.  31  : 26),  by  the  side  of  the 
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ark  of  the  covenant,  and  kept  ordinarily  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  It  had  been  lost,  or  secreted, 
during  the  desecration  of  the  Temple  by  Manas- 
seh,  but  had  not  been  removed  out  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  building.  B.  C. 

There  had  been  no  wanton  destruction  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law.  It  had  merely  been  thrust 
out  of  sight,  and  then  forgotten.  As  the  repair 
and  restoration  of  the  Temple  proceeded,  and 
even  lumber-rooms  and  closets  were  searched, 
that  the  whole  building  might  be  brought  into 
proper  order,  those  employed  in  the  work  came 
upon  the  lost  volume.  Priests,  king  and  peo¬ 
ple  unanimously,  though  with  much  grief  and 
fear,  accepted  it.  The  prophetess,  who  was 
God’s  mouthpiece  at  the  time,  confirmed  their 
view  ;  and  it  remained  for  nineteenth-century 
critics  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  conclusion 
thus  come  to,  and  to  brand  the  work  as  a  for¬ 
gery  of  Hilkiah’s,  or  as  a  chance  production  of  a 
chance  author,  who  had  amused  himself  by 
composing  a  code  of  laws  for  a  Utopia.  Ham¬ 
mond. - The  entire  statement  conveys  the  im¬ 

pression  that  a  well-known  book,  after  having 
been  for  an  indefinite  period  lost  from  sight, 
had  now  been  accidentally  discovered — a  dis¬ 
covery  which  produced  great  and  immediate, 
though  not  permanent  results.  Now  a  certain 
vhool  of  critics  accept  this  narrative,  but  insist 
that  the  book  thus  found  was  a  recent  produc¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  hidden  in  order  to  be 
found  as  it  were  by  accident,  and  thus  create  a 
false  impression  of  its  antiquity.  But  this  is 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  a  historical  record. 
It  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole.  If 
there  was  a  book  found  at  all,  it  must  have 
been  in  the  way  described.  To  take  one  part 
of  the  story  and  discard  the  other  is  to  violate 
an  established  canon  of  criticism,  and  especial¬ 
ly  when  this  is  done  to  bolster  up  a  theory  the 
most  arbitrary  and  irrational  ever  conceived. 

T.  W.  Chambers. - The  enormous  difficulties 

attending  on  the  supposition  that  such  an  in¬ 
troduction  of  such  a  document  at  such  an  epoch 
could  have  been  successful,  and  the  equally 
enormous  difficulty  of  saving  the  character  of 
its  contrivers,  whatever  allowance  may  be  made 
for  the  diversities  of  literary  conscience  in  dif¬ 
ferent  epochs,  may  well  make  us  pause  before 
admitting  that  Jeremiah  and  the  group  of  de¬ 
vout  men  and  women  around  him  were  “  liars 
for  God.”  A.  M. 

No  reasonable  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
priesthood,  still  less  of  the  prophets,  for  the 
invention  of  such  a  book  can  be  conceived. 
And  plainly  it  must  have  been  accepted  and  its 
genuineness  attested  by  Jeremiah,  who  at  that 


time  had  already  been  five  years  in  the  pro¬ 
phetic  office.  The  further  question  of  the  pre¬ 
cise  contents  of  the  book  is  both  difficult  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  not  of  great  practical  importance. 
Irrespective  of  the  time  which  the  reading  of 
the  whole  Pentateuch  would  have  occupied  (cf. 
here  2  K.  23  :  2),  the  wording  of  Holy  Scripture 
scarcely  conveys  in  the  first  instance  that  the 
book  comprised  the  strictly  historical  portions 
of  the  Pentateuch  (such  as  Genesis),  but,  as  we 
expressly  read,  “  the  Book  of  the  Covenant” 
and  “the  Book  of  the  Law.”  The  latter  ex¬ 
pression  leads  us  in  the  present  case  to  think, 
first  of  all,  of  that  aspect  of  the  law  which  spe¬ 
cially  affected  the  people,  and  the  breach  of 
which  entailed  the  national  judgment  that 
Huldah  had  announced,  and  the  apprehension 
of  which  had  caused  such  consternation  to  the 
king.  If  so,  we  should  perhaps  not  have  to 
think,  in  the  first  place,  of  those  ritual  ordi¬ 
nances  found  in  the  central  portions  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  which  are  now  commonly  called  the 
“  Priest  Code.”  These  would  chiefly  affect  the 
priesthood,  nor  perhaps  could  the  people  have 
followed  with  complete  understanding  the  mere 
reading  of  their  complicated  ritual  details. 
Besides,  the  previous  history  has  furnished  us 
with  sufficient  instances  to  show  that,  unlike 
the  law,  the  provisions  and  ordinances  of  the 
“  Priest  Code”  must  have  been  well  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  main  contents  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law  read  in  hearing  of  the  people 
must  have  concerned  the  whole  fundamental 
relation  between  Israel  and  Jehovah.  Hence 
we  conclude  that  it  must  have  contained,  be¬ 
sides  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  at  any  rate 
those  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  which  related 
to  the  same  all-important  subject.  But  on  the 
main  points  we  cannot  have  any  hesitation.  In 
De.  31  :  25,  26,  we  find  directions  for  depositing 
the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  innermost  sanctu¬ 
ary,  as  indeed  might  have  been  expected.  That 
in  the  various  troubles,  when  during  many 
reigns  the  Mosaic  law  and  order  of  worship 
were  so  often  set  aside,  “the  book”  should 
have  been  removed  and  hidden  by  pious  hands, 
and  so  for  a  time  have  become  lost,  can  as  little 
surprise  us  as  its  finding  during  the  thorough 
repairs  of  the  Temple.  And  whatever  the 
compass  of  this  special  book,  the  whole  context 
shows,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  implies  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  the  existence  of  that  law 
was  generally  known  and  universally  admit¬ 
ted  as  primitive,  derived  from  the  great  Law¬ 
giver  himself,  valid  and  Divine. 

We  can  now  understand  how,  on  hearing 
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“  the  words  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,”  the  kina'  ! 
had  “  rent  his  clothes”  and  “  sent  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord”  both  concerning*  himself  and  his  peo¬ 
ple.  For  such  breach  of  the  covenant  and  the 
law,  as  he  now  knew  Israel  to  have  been  guilty 
of,  must  involve  signal  judgment.  In  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  king’s  behest,  they  whom  he 
sent,  including  the  higli-priest,  addressed  them¬ 
selves  to  Huldah,  “  the  prophetess,”  the  wife 
of  Sliallum,  “  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe.”.  .  . 
IIow  far  the  imagination  of  even  the  ablest 
critics  can  mislead  them  appears  from  the 
account  which  Ewald  gives  of  the  origin  of 
Deuteronomy.  “  To  all  appearance  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  Egypt”  by  a  fugitive  from  Judah  in  the 
time  of  Manasseh.  “  Slowly,  and,  as  it  were, 
accidentally,  the  book  spread  into  Palestine,” 
where  a  copy  of  it  “  accidentally”  got  into  the 
Temple  ‘  ‘  through  some  priest.  ’  ’  In  this  fashion 
any  kind  of  history  might  be  constructed  to  suit 
the  views  of  any  school  of  “  critics.”  A.  E. 

A  factitious  importance  has,  in  recent  times, 
been  given  to  the  finding  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law  by  unbelieving  critics,  who  allege  that 
this  marks  the  origin  of  the  law  itself,  which 
they  claim  was  never  heard  of  before  this  time. 
De  Wette,  in  his  earliest  production  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century,  is  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  invented  the  notion  that  Deuteronomy  was 
the  Book  of  the  Law  found  in  the  Temple,  and 
that  it  had  no  existence  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Josiah.  The  Pentateuch  was  then  first  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  addition  of  this,  its  closing  book. 
The  most  recent  school  of  critics,  led  by  Reuss, 
Graff  and  Wellhausen,  have  gone  far  beyond 
this.  Accepting  De  Wette’s  conclusion  that 
Deuteronomy  belongs  to  the  days  of  Josiah, 
they  maintain  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  not  even  then  in  existence  ; 
but  that  what  we  denominate  the  Priest  Code, 
embracing  the  whole  of  Leviticus,  together 
with  portions  of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  was  not 
written  until  after  the  Babylonish  exile,  when 
it  was  first  brought  forward  by  Ezra,  and  the 
people  were  pledged  to  obey  it. 

The  allegation  is  that  the  Book  of  Deuteron¬ 
omy  is  a  pious  fraud  prepared  with  good  intent 
by  the  best  men  of  the  nation.  They  were 
convinced  by  the  experience  of  the  past  that 
idolatry  could  not  be  thoroughly  extirpated, 
and  the  religion  of  Jehovah  be  maintained  in 
its  purity,  so  long  as  the  worship  on  high  places 
was  suffered  to  remain.  It  was,  they  claim, 
the  ancient  and,  previous  to  this,  the  universally 
approved  custom  to  establish  sanctuaries  and 
altars  to  Jehovah  in  every  part  of  the  land. 
This  had  been  the  usage  of  the  patriarchs,  and 


no  one  had  ever  thought  of  regarding  it  as  un¬ 
lawful  But  in  the  sanctuaries  remote  from 
the  capital  and  subject  to  no  effective  super¬ 
vision  idolatrous  emblems  came  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  and  degrading  forms  of  worship.  And 
the  various  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
purge  out  idolatry  from  the  high  places,  and  to 
rectify  the  worship  celebrated  there,  proved 
abortive.  They  were  so  numerous  and  scat¬ 
tered  so  widely  that  they  could  not  be  kept  un¬ 
der  proper  control.  Hence  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  men  of  the  nation,  particularly  the  priests 
and  the  prophets,  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
strict  sacrificial  worship  to  one  central  altar, 
that  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  end  the  Deuteronomic  code  was 
drawn  up.  To  give  it  the  highest  sanction  and 
authority,  it  was  prepared  in  the  name  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  form  of  a  parting  address  to 
the  children  of  Israel  just  prior  to  their  en¬ 
trance  into  Canaan.  In  order  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  king,  and  gain  his  influence  in 
its  favor,  Ililkiah,  the  liigh-priest,  was  to  rep¬ 
resent  that  it  had  been  found  in  the  Temple 
while  repairs  were  going  forward  there.  The 
king  sent  to  Huldah,  the  prophetess,  to  inquire 
about  it  ;  but  she  was  in  the  secret,  and  gave  a 
response  in  its  favor.  Thus  the  support  of  tin; 
young  and  impressible  king  was  obtained,  and 
the  code  was  enforced  with  all  the  weight  of 
the  royal  authority. 

But  this  is  all  a  sheer  invention  of  the  critics, 
and  has  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  the  his¬ 
torical  narrative.  It  is  directly  in  the  face  of 
what  both  Kings  and  Chronicles  explicitly  re¬ 
cord,  which  give  no  suggestion  of  a  plot  or  a 
forgery,  but  simply  of  the  finding  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  well-known 
volume  upon  the  very  first  mention  of  it  (2  K. 
22  :  8),  which  their  fathers  should  have  obeyed, 
but  did  not  (verse  13),  and  which  is  further 
called  the  law  of  Moses  (2  K.  23  :  25).  The 
charge  of  forgery  against  such  men  as  the  liigh- 
priest  and  the  prophets  of  the  period  is  gratui¬ 
tous  and  preposterous.  If  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  had  been  bad  enough  to  attempt  such  a 
fraud,  it  would  have  been  impracticable.  A 
previously  unheard-of  body  of  laws  could  not 
be  thus  suddenly  imposed  upon  a  people  as  one 
that  had  been  in  force  ever  since  the  days  of 
Moses  ;  especially  if  designed,  as  is  alleged,  to 
make  an  entirely  new  departure,  to  forbid  what 
had  always  been  freely  practised,  and  enjoin 
what  had  never  been  required  before.  Every 
man  in  the  nation  would  know  that  no  such  law 
existed  before,  and  that  it  could  not  possibly 
be  what  it  professed  to  be. 
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The  critical  hypothesis  of-the  late  date  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  stands  opposed  to  all  the 
evidence,  internal  and  external,  by  which  its 
Mosaic  origin  may  be  established.  There  is  a 
connected  chain  of  historical  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  reaching  back 
from  the  days  of  Josiali  to  those  of  Moses. 
Hezckiah  kept  the  Commandments  which  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses  (2  K.  18  :  6).  The  Ten 
Tribes  did  not  observe  the  law  which  Jehovah 
commanded  their  fathers  (2  Iv.  17  :  13),  and 
which  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been  a 
written  law  (verse  37).  The  Book  of  the  Law 
of  Moses  was  obeyed  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah 
(2  K.  14  :  6  ;  cf.  De.  24  :  16).  It  was  trans¬ 
gressed  by  Jehu  (2  K.  10  :  31).  It  was  com¬ 
mended  by  David  to  Solomon  (1  K.  2  :  3  ;  2  K. 
21  :  7,  8).  It  is  spoken  of  in  the  time  of  the 
judges  (Judges  3:4).  It  was  possessed  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  1:7;  24  : 26),  who  solemnly 
charged  Israel  to  obey  it  (Josh.  8  :  31  ff.  ;  22  :  5). 
And  the  law  of  the  unity  of  the  sanctuary  (De. 
12)  is  not  only  that  by  which  Hezekiah  Avas 
governed  in  his  abolition  of  high  places  (2  K. 
18  :  4)  a  century  before  the  finding  of  the  book 
in  the  Temple,  but  it  can  be  showTn  to  have 
been  the  law  from  the  time  of  Israel’s  first  set¬ 
tlement  of  Canaan.  Every  departure  from  it 
was  either  a  wilful  violation  of  known  law,  or 
is  capable  of  satisfactory  explanation  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  There 
never  was  but  one  ark  of  the  covenant  ;  the 
presence  of  that  ark  in  the  sanctuary  made  it 
Jehovah’s  dwelling  ;  and  there  could  be  no 
other.  By  a  unanimous  voice  psalmists  and 
prophets  uniformly  speak  of  Zion  as  God’s 
earthly  dwelling-place,  never  of  any  other. 
Not  a  solitary  passage  can  be  adduced  from 
any  one  of  them  which  refers  to  other  places  of 
sacrifice  than  Zion,  except  in  the  language  of 
rebuke  and  denunciation.  The  attempt  to  foist 
upon  different  periods  of  Israel’s  history  a  di¬ 
versity  of  views  in  relation  to  God’s  true  sanc¬ 
tuary  is  a  signal  failure.  It  is  in  the  face  of 
the  teaching  of  every  book  in  the  Bible. 

And  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  ceremonial  law  long  before  Jo- 
siah.  This  appears  from  numerous  allusions 
found  in  the  earliest  of  the  prophets,  Hosea  and 
Amos,  Micah  and  Isaiah.  It  appears  also  from 
the  history.  Solomon’s  Temple  was  only  a 
magnified  Mosaic  tabernacle,  after  which  it  Avas 
modelled  throughout.  The  horns  of  the  altar 
(1  Iv.  1  :  50,  51  ;  2  :  28)  imply  that  its  construction 
corresponded  to  Ex.  27  :  2.  The  feast  observed 
on  the  fifteenth  day  (1  Iv.  12  :  32,  33)  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  month  (1  K.  8  :  2)  agrees  with  Lev.  23  :  34. 
The  gradations  in  the  sacerdotal  order  of  liigh- 


priests  (2  Iv.  12  :  10  ;  22  :  4,  8),  priests  of  the 
second  order  (2  Iv.  23  :  4  ;  25  :  18)  and  Le Antes 
(1  K.  8  :  4),  are  those  of  the  Levitical  laAv.  Un¬ 
leavened  bread  Avas  the  food  of  priests  (2  K. 
23  :  9)  ;  mention  is  made  of  sin  offerings  and 
trespass  offerings  (2  iv.  12  : 16),  the  burnt  offer¬ 
ings,  meat  offerings  and  peace  offerings  (1  Iv. 
8  :  64),  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  (2  Iv.  16  : 15),  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
leper  from  the  ordinary  abodes  of  men  (2  Iv. 
15  :  5).  W.  II.  G. 

15.  The  book  delivered  by  Hilkiah  to  Shaphan, 
to  be  carried  to  the  king.  Shaphan,  the  scribe, 
was  the  secretary  of  the  king — not  only  the 
custodian,  but  the  reader  and  interpreter  of  all 
Avritten  records,  sacred  and  profane,  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  monarch.  The  book  belonged  prop¬ 
erly  in  the  Temple,  and  Avas  in  the  care  of  the 
priesthood  ;  but  the  high-priest  sends  it  to  the 
king,  because  of  the  strangeness  of  its  discov¬ 
ery.  Probably,  also,  his  purpose  was  to  im¬ 
press  the  young  king’s  mind  as  it  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  reading. 

Reading  the  Book  before  the  King. 

2  Chronicles  34  :  16-19  ;  2  Kings  22  :  9-11. 

1 6,  1 7.  S  haphan  first  reports  the  fulfilment  of 
the  king's  direction.  All  that  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  their  charge  had  been  faithfully  executed. 
The  money  necessary  for  the  renovation  of  the 
Temple  had  been  received  and  disbursed,  and 
the  Avork  of  repair  completed.  As  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  similar  repair  by  Joash,  no  accounts  had 
been  kept.  The  money  Avas  faithfully  expend¬ 
ed  and  the  Avork  properly  done. 

1§.  lie  acquaints  the  king  ‘ with  the  discovery 
by  the  high-priest  of  the  book,  and  reads  it  to 
him.  The  secretary  does  not  inform  the  king 
of  the  contents  of  the  book,  but  awaits  his  di¬ 
rection  in  regard  to  the  reading.  This,  as  we 
knoAv  from  Esther,  was  a  custom  Avitli  the 
Oriental  kings.  They  Avere  Avont  to  listen  to 
the  reading  of  others,  rather  than  themselves 
to  read.  By  the  king’s  direction  Shaphan  read 
from  the  book. 

19.  The  instant  effect  of  the  reading  upon  Jo- 
siah.  The  intensest  form  of  grief  or  anguish 
Avas  expressed  by  the  rending  of  the  garments. 
The  fact  here  stated  sIioavs  Iioav  startling  Avas 
the  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the 
king  by  the  Avords  of  God.  The  denunciations 
against  idolatry,  and  the  fearful  tlireatenings 
prophetically  uttered  by  God  against  this  great¬ 
est  of  crimes,  joined  Avitli  his  knoAvledge  of  the 
idolatries  of  the  previous  generation,  would 
naturally  stir  the  heart  of  Josiali.  The  denun¬ 
ciations  were  uttered  against  his  people,  and 
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himself  as  their  representative.  He  felt  his  own 
personal  responsibility  in  connection  with  this 

startling  revelation.  B. - It  was  because  he 

recognized  it  as  the  law  of  God,  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  bound  to  obey,  which  their  fathers 
should  have  obeyed  but  had  transgressed  (verse 
21),  that  he  was  so  disturbed.  The  reforms 
which  he  had  instituted  years  before  (2  Chron. 
34  :  3,  4)  imply  his  knowledge  of  its  require¬ 
ments,  with  which  he  sought  to  comply. 
W.  II.  G. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  the  full  force  of 
this  discovery.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a 
state  of  things  in  which,  during  centuries  of 
the  nominal  establishment  of  Christianity,  the 
people  should  still  observe  solemn  festivals  at 
the  old  sites  of  Druidical  worship  ;  the  altars 
of  Thor  and  Woden  and  Freya  should  smoke 
with  sacrifices  in  every  city,  town  and  village  ; 
their  statues  be  set  up  in  our  cathedrals,  and 
the  heights  around  London  should  be  crowned 
with  the  temples  of  Siva  and  Juggernaut — all 
this  lasting  for  centuries,  with  an  occasional 
and  partial  return  to  the  purer  form  of  wor¬ 
ship,  while  the  Bible,  never  multiplied  by 
printing,  and  only  known  in  older  and  purer 
times  through  infrequent  readings  by  the 
clergy,  should  have  been  utterly  lost  and  for¬ 
gotten.  Add  to  this  the  supposition  that  the 
lost  volume  contained,  not  the  dark  symbols  of 
the  Apocalypse,  but  the  clear  warning  of  na¬ 
tional  destruction  and  captivity  to  befall  us  be¬ 
cause  of  these  idolatries,  and  then  let  us  im¬ 
agine  our  feelings  on  its  sudden  discovery.  No 
Avonder  that  Josiah  rent  his  clothes,  and  could 
not  rest  till  he  found  a  prophet  to  expound 
these  terrible  denunciations.  P.  S. 

Oh,  gracious  tenderness  of  Josiah  !  He  doth 
but  once  hear  the  law  read,  and  is  thus  hum¬ 
bled — humbled  for  his  father’s  sins,  for  the 
sins  of  his  people.  How  many  of  us,  after  a 
thousand  hammerings  of  the  menaces  of  God’s 
law  upon  our  guilty  souls,  continue  yet  insensi¬ 
ble  of  our  danger  !  The  very  reading  of  this 
law  doth  thus  affect  him  ;  the  preaching  of  it 
stirs  not  us.  The  sins  of  others  struck  thus 
deep  with  him  ;  our  own  are  slighted  by  us. 
Bp.  H. 

The  Prophecy  of  Huldah. 

2  Chronicles  34  :  20-23  ;  2  Kings  22  :  12-20. 

2  Clirosi.  34  :  20-22.  The  king  commands 
that  counsel  and  direction  be  sought  from  the 
Lord.  lie  bade  the  high-priest,  with  other 
chief  men  of  the  court  and  Temple,  to  under¬ 
take  this  service.  The  chief  thought  in  lii3 


mind  concerned  not  himself,  but  the  remnant  of 
God’s  people  in  Israel  and  Judah.  His  anxiety 
was  not  for  himself,  nor  was  his  fear  for 
them  on  account  of  outward  foes.  He  thought 
only  upon  the  consequences  of  such  long-pro¬ 
tracted  and  extreme  disobedience  to  Jehovah 
by  His  covenanting  people.  How  to  avert  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  to  have  those  fearful  male¬ 
dictions  written  in  the  Book  removed  and  the 
promised  blessings  restored,  was  his  great  de¬ 
sire,  and  the  main  purpose  of  his  inquiry.  B. 

21.  Concerning  the  words  of  the 
book  that  Is  found.  They  were  not  de¬ 
puted,  as  has  sometimes  been  represented,  to 
learn  whether  the  book  found  in  the  Temple 
was  genuine  and  was  possessed  of  Divine  au¬ 
thority.  No  doubt  is  expressed  upon  that 
point.  The  only  question  was  whether  God’s 
sparing  mercy  was  now  exhausted,  and  the 
tlireatenings  which  they  had  read  were  to  be 
executed  without  longer  delay.  For  great 
is  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  that  is 
poured  out  upon  us.  The  declarations  of 
the  law  combined  with  the  calamities  which 
they  had  already  experienced  to  convince  them 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  displeasure, 
which  had  already  begun  to  be  visited  upon 
them,  and  which,  it  was  to  be  apprehended, 
would  bring  upon  them  still  severer  inflictions. 
Recausc  our  fathers  have  not  kept 
the  word  of  Jehovah.  The  sins  of  former 
generations  and  their  own  constituted  an  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  guilt,  which  was  calling 
down  the  Divine  judgment  upon  the  nation 
(Matt.  23  :  34,  35).  To  do  according  unto 
all  that  Is  written  in  this  hook.  What 
is  written  in  this  book  is  here  identified  with 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  the  word  which  had 
been  possessed  though  not  obeyed  by  their  fa¬ 
thers.  W.  H.  G. 

22.  So  fililkiah,  and  they  whom 

the  king  had  commanded.  The  ser¬ 
vants  of  Josiah  immediately  consulted  with 
Huldah,  the  prophetess,  a  widow  living  in  Je¬ 
rusalem,  known  to  be  a  recipient  of  prophetic 
gifts.  The  inference  is  that  neither  Zeplianiah 
nor  Jeremiah  were  at  the  time  in  the  capital, 
and  the  king’s  urgency  was  too  great  to  send  to 
them  at  a  distance.  God  was  wont  to  speak 
by  women  as  by  men  ;  as  certainly,  but  not  as 
frequently.  Other  instances  we  have  in  Mir¬ 
iam,  Deborah  and  Anna,  who  seem  to  have 
been  especially  endowed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
great  emergencies.  B. - That  such  a  deputa¬ 

tion  should  have  unhesitatingly  addressed  itself 
at  such  a  crisis  and  in  a  matter  so  important  to 
a  woman,  not  only  indicates  the  exceptional 
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position  which  Huldah  occupied  in  general 
opinion — by  the  side  of  and  even  above  the  two 
other  Old  Testament  prophetesses,  Miriam  (Ex. 
15:20)  and  Deborah  (Judges  4:4) — but  also 
casts  light  on  the  spiritual  relations  under  the 
Old  Testament,  and  on  the  religious  conditions 
of  the  time.  Above  all,  it  shows  with  what 
absolute  freeness  the  Spirit  of  God  selected  the 
instruments  which  He  employed  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  behests  (cf.  Joel  2  :  28,  29). 
A.  E. 

2S-2S.  Huldah’s  reply  reaffirmed  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah  the  threatenings  pronounced 
against  the  city  and  the  kingdom.  The  na¬ 
tion  was  doomed  ultimately  to  destruction  be¬ 
cause  of  its  persistence  in  disobedience  and 
idolatry.  But  the  king  received  from  the 
prophetess  a  comforting  message.  Since  he 
had  humbled  himself  before  God,  and  mani¬ 
fested  a  sympathy  with  the  people  of  God  by 
seeking  His  merciful  interposition  in  their  be¬ 
half,  since  as  an  intercessor  he  had  wept  before 
God,  the  Lord  declared,  “  I  have  heard  thee.” 
Further,  the  comforting  word  was  uttered  that 
he  should  be  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  peace, 
and  not  behold  the  ruin  that  should  come  upon 
the  nation.  B. 

The  truth  was  forced  upon  Josiah  that  his 
great  effort  at  reformation  might  delay  the  out- 
bursting  of  these  judgments,  might  save  many 
individual  souls  from  perdition,  but  could  not 
permanently  arrest  the  downward  proclivity  of 
the  masses,  could  not  effectually  save  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  power  of  idolatry  throughout  his 
kingdom  was  terrific  ;  the  heart  of  the  masses 
was  fearfully  saturated  with  its  spirit.  He 
could  send  abroad  his  royal  mandate,  and  find 
a  few  trusty  men  to  arm  with  his  authority  to 
go  forth,  levelling  heathen  groves,  crashing 
down  idol-images  and  altars,  burning  dead 
men’s  bones  on  all  desecrated  localities  ;  but 
the  roots  of  this  awful  sin  would  yet  remain,  and 
not  many  years  would  elapse  before  the  vials 
of  God’s  wrath  would  be  poured  out  for  sins 
and  abominations  that  defied  all  remedy.  Thir¬ 
teen  more  remained  before  Josiali’s  death.  So 
far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  history,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  reign  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  to  his 
death.  H.  C. 

25.  Josiah  was  the  last  king  of  Judah  hon¬ 
orably  buried  in  Jerusalem.  Two  of  his  three 
sons,  and  his  grandson,  were  carried  into  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  died  in  the  lands  of  their  exile.  In 
peace.  The  death  of  Josiah  in  battle  (chap. 
23  :  29)  is  in  verbal  contradiction  to  this  proph¬ 
ecy,  but  not  in  real  opposition  to  its  spirit, 
which  is  simply  that  the  pious  prince  who  has 


sent  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  shall  be  gathered  to 
his  fathers  before  the  troubles  come  upon  the 
land  which  are  to  result  in  her  utter  desolation. 
Now  those  troubles  were  to  come,  not  from 
Egypt,  but  from  Babylon  ;  and  their  com¬ 
mencement  was  not  the  invasion  of  Necho  in 
b.c.  608,  but  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  three 
years  later.  Thus  was  Josiah  “  taken  away 
from  the  evil  to  come,”  and  died  “  in  peace” 
before  his  city  had  suffered  attack  from  the 
really  formidable  enemy.  B.  C. 

Public  Reading  of  the  Book  and  Renewal  of  Cove¬ 
nant  with  Jehovah. 

2  Chronicles  34  :  29-32  ;  2  Kings  23  :  1-3. 

Josiah  summoned  a  great  meeting,  and  “  re¬ 
cited  aloud  the  whole  law  from  end  to  end  to  an 
immense  concourse  assembled  in  the  court  of 
the  Temple,  in  which  every  order  of  the  State, 
priests  and  prophets  no  less  than  nobles  and 
peasants,  heard  the  (practically)  new  revelation 
from  the  lips  of  the  royal  reformer,  from  his 
pillar  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner  court,  beside 
the  sacred  laver,  himself  the  new  lawgiver  of 
his  people.”  Nor  did  he  deem  this  enough. 
The  king  called  on  the  people  to  make  profes¬ 
sion  of  religion,  and  to  pledge  themselves  that 
they  would  thenceforward  “  walk  after  the 
Lord,  and  keep  His  Commandments  and  His 
testimonies  and  His  statutes  with  all  their  heart 
and  with  all  their  soul,  to  perform  the  words  of 
the  covenant  that  were  written  in  the  book” 
from  which  he  had  read.  And  then,  as  one 
man,  “  all  the  people  stood  to  the  covenant” 
(2  K.  23  :  3).  G.  R. 

The  ignorance  of  the  law  wffiich  seems  now 
to  have  prevailed  may  be  sufficiently  account¬ 
ed  for  from  the  history  of  the  preceding  reigns  ; 
for  Manasseh  had  been  an  idolatrous  king  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  and  he  wanted  neither 
power  nor  inclination  to  destroy  the  copies  of 
the  law,  had  they  been  secreted  by  the  servants 
of  the  true  God.  The  law,  after  being  so  long 
concealed,  would  be  unknown  to  very  many  of 
the  Jews  ;  and  thus  the  solemn  reading  of  it  by 
Josiah  would  awaken  his  own  and  the  people’s 

earnest  attention.  Kennicott. - The  same 

words  of  the  law  that  had  wrought  upon  his 
heart  are  by  him  caused  to  be  publicly  read 
in  the  ears  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  as¬ 
sembly  is  universal,  of  priests,  prophets,  peo¬ 
ple,  both  small  and  great  ;  because  the  sin  was 
such,  the  danger  was  such.  That  no  man  may 
complain  to  want  information,  the  law  of  God 
sounds  in  every  ear.  Bp.  II. 
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Destruction  of  Idolatrous  Images,  Vessels ,  Chari¬ 
ots,  Altars  and  High  Places,  and  Removal  of 
their  Priests  and  of  Wizards,  etc. 

2  Chronicles  34  :  33  ;  2  Kings  23  :  4-20,  24,  25. 

The  whole  history  leads  to  the  conviction 
that  the  reformation  inaugurated  by  Josiali, 
although  submitted  to  and  apparently  shared 
in  by  the  people,  was  not  the  outcome  of  a 
spiritual  revival.  It  was  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  king  rather  than  of  the  nation.  Of 
this  we  have  only  loo  much  confirmation  in  the 
account  which  the  prophets  give  of  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  evidently  superficial  and  chiefly  external 
character  of  the  reformation.  And  as  we  de¬ 
rive  our  knowledge  of  it  from  the  pages  of 
Jeremiah,  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  beginning 
of  his  prophetic  activity,  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  Josiali  (Jer.  1:2),  synchronized  with  the 
commencement  of  the  reformatory  movement. 
Thus  we  further  understand  why  the  changes 
inaugurated,  however  extensive,  could  not 
avert,  as  the  prophetess  Huldah  announced, 
the  Divine  judgment  from  the  nation,  but  only 
from  their  king.  A  reformation  such  as  this 
could  be  but  transient,  and  the  people  hastened 
only  the  more  rapidly  to  their  final  apostasy. 
A.  E. 

2  K.  23  : 15-20.  Jerusalem  being  thus  puri¬ 
fied,  Josiali  went  to  Bethel.  He  broke  down 
and  burned  the  high  place,  the  altar  and  the 
grove,  and  fulfilled  the  word  of  the  disobedient 
prophet  by  taking  the  bones  of  the  priests  out 
of  the  sepulchres  and  burning  them  upon  the 
altar,  wliiledie  spared  the  remains  of  the  prophet 
and  of  the  other  who  was  buried  with  him. 
The  priests  who  still  dared  to  sacrifice  in  the 
high  places  were  put  to  death,  according  to 
the  law  against  idolatry.  The  wizards  and 
necromancers  shared  their  fate.  P.  S. 

16.  Took  the  bones  out  of  the  sep¬ 
ulchres.  In  order  to  make  it  sure  that  the 
place  might  not  be  afterward  used  as  a  place 
of  idolatrous  worship,  he  caused  the  bones  of 
all  the  men  of  note,  whether  priests,  prophets 
or  others,  who  had  been  promoters  ex  that  idol¬ 
atry,  to  be  dug  out  of  their  graves  and  thrown 
together  upon  the  place,  to  pollute  it  as  much 
as  possible  and  render  it  odious  and  contempti¬ 
ble.  And  thus  was  that  remarkable  prophecy 
pronounced  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  concerning  this  altar  (1  K.  13  : 1, 
2)  now  exactly  and  literally  fulfilled.  Pyle. 

- The  time  was,  and  it  was  no  less  than  three 

hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  that  the  man  of 
God,  out  of  Judah,  cried  against  Jeroboam’s 


altar,  “  O  altar,  altar  ;  thus  saith  the  Lord  : 
Behold,  a  child  shall  be  born  unto  the  house  of 
David,  Josiali  by  name  ;  and  upon  thee  shall 
he  offer  the  priests  of  the  high  places,  that 
burn  incense  upon  thee  ;  and  men’s  bones  shall 
be  burned  upon  thee.”  And  now  is  the  hour 
come,  wherein  every  of  those  words  shall  be 
accomplished.  Bp.  II. 

20.  And  lie  slew  all  tlie  priests  of 
tile  lilgli  places.  Here  again,  as  in  burn¬ 
ing  the  human  bones  upon  the  altar  at  Bethel, 
Josiali  was  carrying  out  prophecy,  and  may 
have  regarded  himself  as  bound  to  act  as  he  did 
(1  K.  13  :  2,  32).  Excepting  on  account  of  the 
prophecy,  he  would  scarcely  have  slain  the 
priests  upon  the  altars.  B.  C. 

25.  As  neither  before  nor  after  him  was 
there  any  king  whose  heart  was  so  “  tender,” 
and  who  so  humbled  himself  before  Jehovah 
(2  K.  22  : 19),  nor  yet  any  who  so  “  turned  to 
Jehovah  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his 
soul,  and  with  all  his  might,  according  to  all 
the  law  of  Moses,”  so  we  must  surely  regard 
his  upraising  at  that  crisis,  his  bearing,  and  his 
rule  as  of  direct  Divine  grace  and  interposi¬ 
tion.  A.  E. - The  law  of  Mioses.  It  is 

not  very  often  that  the  law  is  expressly  called 
“  the  law  of  Moses.”  The  only  other  instances 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  Josh.  8  :  32  ;  2  K. 
14  :  6  ;  2  Chron.  23  :  18  ;  25  :  4  ;  Ezra  3:2;  Dan. 
9  :  11,  13  ;  Mai.  4  :  4.  These  passages  are,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  numerous  enough,  and  scattered 
enough,  to  show  a  general  consensus  of  the 
Jewish  nation  upon  the  subject.  B.  C. 

Josiah’s  Passover. 

2  Chronicles  35  :  1-19  ;  2  Kings  23  :  21-23. 

Returning  to  Jerusalem  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  622),  Josiali  kept  the 
passover  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
newly  discovered  Book  of  the  Law.  This  pass- 
over  was  the  greatest  and  the  most  exact  that 
had  been  kept  since  the  time  of  Moses.  It  is 
the  last  great  united  act  of  religion  in  the  time 
preceding  the  Captivity.  P.  S. 

2  K.  23  : 21.  TSic  king  commanded. 
The  parenthesis  which  commenced  with  verse 
4  ends  with  verse  20,  and  in  verse  21  the  author 
returns  to  the  narrative  of  what  was  done 
in  Josiah’s  eighteenth  year.  Having  read  the 
Book  of  the  Law  in  the  ears  of  all  the  people, 
and  caused  all  present  to  join  him  in  a  solemn 
promise  that  they  would  keep  all  the  Command¬ 
ments  written  in  the  Book,  Josiah  commanded 
that  the  ensuing  passover  should  be  kept  with 
the  greatest  strictness  and  exactness,  “  as  it  was 
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written  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.”  The 
need  of  the  injunction  was  owing  to  the  fact — 
not  that  Josiali  had  as  yet  held  no  passover, 
but  that  the  reading  of  the  book  had  shown 
him  differences  between  the  existing  practice 
and  the  letter  of  the  law — differences  conse¬ 
quent  upon  negligence,  or  upon  the  fact  that 
tradition  had  been  allowed  in  various  points  to 
override  the  law.  B.  C. 

Fatal  Conflict  with  Pharaoh- Necho,  of  Egypt. 

2  Chronicles  35,  20-25  ;  2  Kings  23  :  29,  30. 

2  Chron.  35  :  ‘20.  After  all  this.  Thir¬ 
teen  years  after,  in  b.c.  608.  For  this  period 
Jewish  history  is  an  absolute  blank,  since  we 
can  gather  nothing  certain  from  Jeremiah.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  into  this  space  fell  the 
great  invasion  of  the  Scythians,  who  overran  all 
Western  Asia  between  the  years  b.c.  633  and 
b.c.  605,  and  who  certainly  came  into  these 
parts.  Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  met 
them  at  Ascalon,  on  the  extreme  frontier  of 
Philistia  toward  Egypt  (Herod.  2  :  105)  ;  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  they  occupied  perma¬ 
nently  the  old  Canaanitisli  city  of  Betlishan. 
Otherwise  their  raid  into  Lower  Syria  seems  to 
have  been  hasty,  and  though  it  must  have  cre¬ 
ated  great  alarm,  to  have  left  no  permanent 
impression.  Neclio  came  up  lo  fight 
against  Carcliemisli.  Rather,  “at  Car- 
chemish.”  Necho’s  object  was  to  engage  the 
Assyrian  (or  rather  the  Babylonian)  forces, 
which  he  expected  to  find  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carcliemisli,  at  this  time  the  chief  city  of  North¬ 
ern  Syria.  B.  C. 

Politically,  the  time  was  a  stirring  one.  The 
great  invasion  of  W estern  Asia  by  the  Scytliic 
hordes  (Herod,  i.  103-106),  which  is  alluded  to 
by  Jeremiah  (6  : 1-5),  Ezekiel  (38,  39),  and  per¬ 
haps  by  Zeplianiah  (2  : 6),  probably  belongs  to  it ; 
as  also  the  attack  of  Psamatik  I.  upon  Philistia, 
the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Nineveh  ;  the  establishment  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Babylon,  and  her  rise  to  greatness  ; 
together  with  the  transfer  of  power  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  Western  Asia,  from  the  Assyrians 
to  the  Medes.  Amid  the  dangers  which  beset 
him,  Josiali  appears  to  have  conducted  himself 
prudently,  gradually  extending  his  power  over 
Samaria  and  Galilee,  without  coming  into  hos¬ 
tile  collision  with  any  of  the  neighboring  na¬ 
tions,  until  about  the  year  b.c.  609  or  608,  when 
his  land  was  invaded  by  Pharaoli-Necho,  the 
Neku  of  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Josiali 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  resist  this  invasion, 
and,  in  doing  so,  met  liis  death.  Hammond. 


2  K.  23  :  29.  Pharaoh-Neclio.  This 

king  is  well  known  to  us  both  from  profane 
historians  and  from  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Named  after  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  tribu¬ 
tary  prince  of  Lower  Egypt  under  the  Assyri¬ 
ans,  he  succeeded  his  father,  Psammetichus 
(Psamatik),  in  the  year  b.c.  610,  and  was  king 
of  Egypt  for  sixteen  years,  from  b.c.  610  to 
594  (Herod,  ii.  159,  confirmed  by  monuments). 
B.  C. 

2  Chron.  35  :  21.  Such  references  to  God 
— especially  in  the  present  circumstances — need 
not  surprise  us.  Canon  Cook  gives  an  almost 
exactly  parallel  expression  from  a  Pharaoh  of 
the  year  750  b.c.  The  eastern,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  western  mind  almost  instinc¬ 
tively  refers  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  Divine 
Beinsr  certain  -human  actions  or  remarkable 

o 

events,  and  such  expressions  must  not  be  too 
closely  pressed  according  to  our  modern  no¬ 
tions,  nor  yet  literally  understood.  A.  E. 

22.  Valley  of  Megiddo.  In  a  nook  of 
the  hills,  about  five  miles  northwest  of  Taanach, 
just  on  the  borders  of  the  plain,  arc  ancient 
ruins,  strewn  with  large  fragments  of  marble 
sculptures  and  granite,  on  both  sides  of  a  little 
stream,  but  no  modern  village  or  houses.  The 
place  bears  the  name  of  Lejjun,  the  Arabic  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Legio,  the  Roman  name  of  the  Me¬ 
giddo  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  are  few 
spots  of  greater  interest  in  the  old  history  of 
Israel.  From  the  brow  here  we  look  out  upon 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  (the  Greek  corrup¬ 
tion  of  its  old  name,  the  plain  or  “  valley  of 
Jezreel”),  the  great  battle-field  of  Israel.  The 
wide  western  portion  of  it  may  be  called  the 
plain  of  Megiddo.  Megiddo  was  the  fortress 
of  the  western  portion  cf  the  plain.  From  its 
position  it  was  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
Israelites,  who  relied  solely  on  their  infantry, 
and  the  Canaanites  and  subsequent  invaders, 
whose  strength  was  in  their  cavalry  and  char¬ 
iots.  Hence  it  has  been  taken  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  as  the  figurative  name  of  the  place  of 
final  conflict  between  the  powers  of  good  and 
evil,  “  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Armaged¬ 
don”  (Rev.  16  : 16) — i.e.,  “  the  Mount  of  Me¬ 
giddo.” 

Two  of  the  great  battles  of  Old  Testament 
history  occurred  in  front  of  Megiddo.  The 
first  Avas  Avhen  Barak,  stirred  up  by  the  proph¬ 
etess  Deborah,  roused  all  the  northern  and  cen¬ 
tral  tribes  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Jabin,  king 
of  Canaan.  Sisera’s  nine  hundred  chariots  of 
iron  Avere  mustered  in  front  of  Taanach  and 
Megiddo.  Barak  descended  from  Tabor,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  and,  as  a  terrific 
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storm  burst  upon  the  Canaanites,  fell  upon 

them.  The  mountain  torrents,  rapidly  swollen, 
poured  down  into  the  Kishon,  the  river  over¬ 
flowed,  and  the  torrent  swept  away  chariots 
and  horses  in  hopeless  confusion.  So  “the 
Lord  discomfited  Sisera.”  Very  different  were 
the  circumstances  and  the  results  of  the  second 
battle  of  Megiddo,  six  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later.  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  march¬ 
ing  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  came,  as  it 
would  seem,  along  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and 

then,  rounding  Carmel,  turned  to  march  up  the 
central  plain  toward  Syria  ;  when  Josiah,  de¬ 
termined  to  oppose  his  progress,  met  him  at 
Megiddo.  Here,  exposing  himself  in  his  char¬ 
iot,  Josiah  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  archers  and  carried  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
died,  overwhelming  his  nation  in  the  bitterest 
grief.  The  lamentations  for  Josiah  “  were 
made  an  ordinance  in  Israel.”  The  battle  of 
Megiddo  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who 
speaks  of  the  Jews  as  Syrians.  Josiah  was  not 
the  first  king  of  Judah  to  whom  Megiddo  had 
been  fatal,  for  here  Amaziah  died  of  his  wounds 
when  he  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  9  :  27).  Tris¬ 
tram.  (See  Vol.  III.,  pp.  184,  218). 

The  death  of  Josiah  proved  an  irremediable 
disaster  to  the  Jewish  State.  He  left  behind 
him  a  family  tom  by  jealousies  and  supported 
by  rival  factions,  a  people  hostile  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  reforms  he  had  carried  through,  and  an 
army  which  had  lost  both  its  leader  and  its  vet¬ 
erans.  From  henceforth  Judah  was  no  longer 
able  to  defend  itself  from  an  invader,  whether 
Egyptian  or  Babylonian  ;  and  even  the  strong 
walls  of  Jerusalem  no  longer  proved  a  defence 
in  days  when  the  method  of  warfare  had 
changed,  and  a  victorious  army  was  content  to 
sit  down  for  years  before  a  fortress  until  its  de¬ 
fenders  had  been  starved  out.  Necho’s  tri¬ 
umph,  however,  was  short-lived.  Three  years 
after  the  battle  of  Megiddo  (b.C.  606),  he  had  to 
meet  the  Babylonian  army,  under  its  young- 
general  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopolas- 
sar,  at  the  ford  of  the  Euphrates,  which  was 
protected  by  the  old  Ilittite  city  of  Carchemish. 
The  battle  of  Carchemish  finally  decided  who 
should  be  the  master  of  Western  Asia.  The 
Egyptian  forces  were  completely  shattered, 
and  Necho  retreated  with  the  wreck  of  his 
army  to  his  ancestral  kingdom.  Judah  and 
the  countries  which  adjoined  it  passed  under 
the  yoke  of  Babylonia.  Sayce. 

2  Cliron.  34  :  24,  25.  Josiah,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  fight  had  been  wounded  by  an 
arrow,  was  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  in  his  sec¬ 
ond  chariot  (2  Chron.  35  :  24),  where  he  died  of 


his  wound  in  a  short  time.  Great  lamentation 
was  made  over  him,  and  he  was  buried  with 
all  due  honors  in  his  own  sepulchre,  near  the 
tombs  of  Amon  and  Manasseh.  Jeremiah 
mourned  his  death  in  a  special  elegy,  which 
continued  to  be  sung  by  professional  minstrels 
of  both  sexes  till  long  after  the  return  from  the 
Captivity  (2  Chron.  35  :  25).  G.  R. - The  re¬ 

sult  brought  deep  sorrow  upon  all  his  good 
people.  Jeremiah  bewailed  his  noble  sovereign 
and  bosom  friend  with  tenderest  lamentation — 
and  not  without  reason.  There  were  graceless 
sons  to  succeed  their  godly  father  on  his  throne 
— not  one  worthy  man  among  them  all.  Days 
of  bitter  trial  and  of  stinging  grief  were  com¬ 
ing  upon  Jeremiah,  and  perhaps,  to  no  small 
extent,  upon  those  other  good  men  who  had 
wrought  in  this  great  reformation.  They  must 
breast  the  fury  of  this  storm — and  with  no  sus¬ 
taining  hope  of  arresting  the  near  impending 
doom  of  their  country.  H.  C. 

The  prophet  Zechariah  employs  the  mourn¬ 
ing  at  Megiddo  as  a  type  of  the  more  whole¬ 
some  sorrow  of  Judah  in  the  day  when  God 
shall  pour  out  upon  them  the  spirit  of  grace 
and  prayer,  as  a  preparation  for  His  final  de¬ 
struction  of  all  the  nations  that  come  up  against 
Jerusalem  ;  and  his  imagery  is  adopted  in  the 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  very  scene 
of  the  two  most  signal  defeats  of  Israel  and 
Judah  by  their  most  inveterate  enemies,  the 
Philistines  and  Egypt,  the  seer  beholds  the 
mystic  “  battle  of  Armageddon,”  which  avenges 
all  such  defeats  by  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
kings  of  all  the  world  in  the  great  day  of  God 
Almighty. 

The  reign  of  Josiah  was  marked  by  the  re¬ 
vival  of  prophecy ,  which  had  long  been  silent 
under  Manasseh  and  Amon.  To  this  period  be¬ 
long  Nahum,  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  and  the 
greatest  of  all,  Jeremiah.  Nahum’s  splendid 
prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  seems 
to  have  only  preceded  the  event  by  a  short  time. 
The  date  of  Habakkuk,  though  far  from  cer¬ 
tain,  has  been  placed,  upon  strong  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year  of 
Josiah  (b.c.  630-629).  The  title  of  Zeplianiah’s 
prophecy  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  ; 
and  though  it  has  been  inferred  from  one  pas¬ 
sage  that  he  wrote  after  the  restoration  of  Je- 
liovah’s  worship,  his  vehement  denunciations 
of  the  sins  that  prevailed  in  Judah  seem  rather 
applicable  to  an  earlier  period.  Jeremiah’s 
long  career  began  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Josiah  (b.c.  629)  with  reproaches  for  sin  and 
warnings  of  coming  judgment,  mingled  with 
exhortations  and  encouragements  to  repent- 
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ance,  and  promises  of  restoration.  Though  he 
is  only  once  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Jo- 
siali’s  reign,  the  language  of  his  own  book  as¬ 
sures  us  that,  both  as  priest  and  prophet,  he 
animated  the  king  and  people  in  the  work  of 
reformation,  and  most  vigorously  denounced 
the  policy  of  the  Egyptian  party.  His  final 
lamentation  for  the  fate  of  Josiah  must  have 
been  doubly  embittered  by  seeing  Israel  again 
prostrate  beneath  her  old  oppressor.  P.  S. 

2  li.  23  :  25.  Josiah  is  perhaps  the  most 
blameless  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  “  He  did 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  walked  in  the  ways  of  David  his  father, 
and  declined  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left.”  “  Like  unto  him  was  there  no  king- 
before  him,  that  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his 
heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his 
might  ;  neither  after  him  arose  there  any  like 
him.”  G.  R. 

20.  Notwithstanding  the  Lord 
turned  not.  The  great  misfortune  was 
that,  as  to  the  generality  of  the  court  and  peo¬ 
ple,  all  this  seeming  reformation  was  nothing 
but  show  and  pretence,  a  mere  compliance  with 
the  vigor  and  resolution  of  their  prince  ;  their 
hearts  were  never  firmly  in  it  ;  but,  as  plainly 
appears  by  the  event,  they  were  ready  to  revolt 
again  into  their  old  idolatry  and  vice  upon  the 
first  opportunity.  They  complied  with  Jo- 
siali’s  religion,  but  their  real  inclinations  were 
to  the  old  corruptions  of  Manasseh  ;  for  which 
reason  God  still  resolved  to  deliver  up  this  part 
of  His  chosen  people  also  to  the  power  of  a  for¬ 
eign  monarch.  Pyle. - The  people  had  sunk 

into  a  condition  in  which  a  true  repentance  was 
no  longer  possible.  Individuals,  like  Josiah, 
were  sincere,  but  the  mass  of  the  nation,  de¬ 
spite  their  formal  renewal  of  the  covenant  and 
their  outward  perseverance  in  Jehovah-wor- 
sliip,  had  feigned  rather  than  felt  repentance. 
The  earlier  chapters  of  Jeremiah  are  full  at 
once  of  reproaches  which  he  directs  against  the 
people  for  their  insincerity,  and  of  promises  if 
they  would  repent  in  earnest.  “  Judah  hath 
not  turned  unto  me  with  her  whole  heart,  but 
feignedly,  saitli  the  Lord”  (Jer.  3  :  10).  B.  C. 

Suggested  Truths  of  Josiah’s  History. 

The  history  of  this  ancient  prince  suggests 
that  one  who  becomes  a  Christian  early  in  life  is 
likely  to  become  a  better  man  than  one  who  first 
lives  through  a  career  of  sin.  He  is  likely  to  be 
a  more  consistent  Christian.  He  will  probably 
have  fewer  faults  to  get  rid  of,  and  fewer  hab¬ 
its  which  his  piety  must  break  up.  As  soon  as 
the  young  king  was  old  enough  to  understand 


the  state  of  things,  he  set  himself,  and  his  min¬ 
isters,  and  his  cabinet,  and  his  soldiers,  and  his 
workmen,  to  putting  things  to  rights.  He  be 
gan  early,  and  kept  at  it,  and  spent  his  life  in 
it.  We  are  told  that  he  “  covenanted  to  serve 
God  with  all  his  heart  and  with  all  his  soul.” 
This  is  making  a  business  of  doing  right.  He 
started  with  the  very  first  thing  that  he  had  to 
do,  and  did  it  right,  and  in  order  to  please  God. 
Now  this  is  the  true  way  to  be  a  Christian. 
There  is  no  great  mystery  about  it.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  which  a  child  cannot  do  by  the 
grace  of  God  as  well  as  anybody  else.  God 
does  not  require  you  to  go  through  any  long 
season  of  unhappiness,  in  trying  to  feel  as 
some  others  have  felt  in  repenting  of  sin.  You 
have  only  to  do  right  in  order  to  please  Christ. 
That  is  religion,  and  that  is  the  whole  of  it. 
Phelps. 

Straightforward  and  Straightway  are  two 
good  motto  words  for  the  Christian,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  young  Christian,  as  his  habits  are 
yet  to  be  formed.  He  may  well  mark  and  fix 
in  mind  the  meaning  of  righteousness  as  here 
indicated — rightness  or  rectitude.  It  is  easy  to 
conform  to  this  idea  of  straightforwardness  in 
conduct  in  early  years  ;  it  is  more  difficult  with 
every  added  year.  Habit  is  a  chain,  w  hose  links 
of  thinnest  wire  at  first  increase  to  more  than 
cable  thickness  at  the  end.  “  Since  habit  is  our 
master,”  says  Bacon,  “  we  should  endeavor  to 
form  only  the  best  habits.” 

The  example  of  Josiah  is  one  of  signal  empha¬ 
sis  and  force.  His  piety  was  not  the  result  of 
favorable  culture,  but  of  his  own  deliberate 
choice  in  early  manhood.  Every  step  taken  in 
the  successive  reforms  carried  out  during  his 
reign  was  planned  and  performed  by  himself. 
And  the  zeal,  the  courage,  and  the  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  his  faith  in  God,  the  thorough  loyalty 
to  the  obligations  of  his  kingly  office,  which  so 
eminently  characterized  his  youthful  career, 
were  maintained  to  the  end  of  Iris  life.  His  is 
one  of  the  few  stainless  and  noble  characters  in 
the  sacred  history. 

Other  high  advantages  of  early  consecration. 

1.  Absence  of  contaminating  contact  with  evil, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  unlearn  or  retrace  in 
experience,  and  nothing  to  undo  in  conduct. 

2.  Life  is  touched  and  tinctured  at  the  outset 
and  throughout  with  a  freshness,  a  beauty,  and 
a  sweetness  which  hold  it  in  perpetual  youth, 
and  which  impart  to  it  such  effectiveness  and 
fruitage  that  its  close  is  peaceful  and  satisfy- 
in0* 

In  the  personal  work  of  cleansing,  all  idols  of 
the  heart,  all  selfish  aspirations,  and  all  evil 
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thoughts  must  be  put  utterly  away.  This  is 
our  life-work,  comparatively  easy  if  early  be- 
gun,  but  hard  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  in  which  self-will  and  self-seeking  have 
dominion,  and  to  the  strength  of  control  which 
they  have  obtained  over  the  heart.  B. 

Josiali  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  example 
of  the  quiet  growth  of  youthful  piety  under 
favorable  culture.  So  evil  were  the  influences 
about  him  that  he  only  “  began  to  seek  after 
the  God  of  David  his  father”  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  His  religion  was  his  own  decided  choice, 
as  the  first  act  of  his  opening  manhood  ;  a 
choice  prompted  by  that  loyalty  to  his  high 
calling  as  the  son  of  David,  which  marks  every 
act  of  his  reign.  Doubtless  he  was  aided  and 
encouraged  by  some  among  the  priests,  and  by 
prophets,  such  as  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  ; 
but  it  is  a  striking  feature  of  his  history,  that 
the  king  himself  is  the  prime  mover  in  every 
act  of  reformation.  P.  S. 

The  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  re¬ 
minds  us  that  the  true  basis  of  all  religious  re¬ 
form  is  the  Word  of  God.  Josiah  had  begun 
to  restore  the  Temple,  but  he  did  not  know 
how  great  the  task  was  which  he  had  taken  in 
hand  till  he  heard  the  law  read.  That  recov¬ 
ered  book  gave  impulse  and  direction  to  his 
efforts.  The  nearest  parallel  is  the  rediscovery 
of  the  Bible  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or,  if  we 
may  take  one  incident  as  a  symbol  of  the  whole, 
Luther’s  finding  the  dusty  Latin  Bible  among 
the  neglected  convent  books.  The  only  refor¬ 
mation  of  an  effete  or  secularized  church  is  its 
return  to  the  Bible.  A.  M. - The  Reforma¬ 

tion  was,  in  all  senses,  a  resurrection  of  the 
Bible  ;  its  recovery  and  restoration  as  an  an¬ 
cient  document  ;  the  recognition  of  its  authori¬ 
ty  as  the  word  of  God  ;  the  discovery  of  its 
meaning  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  worship  and  life, 
and  its  new  diffusion  through  the  Christian 
body.  The  restoration  of  the  Scriptures  to 
their  place  of  power  and  honor  brought  with  it 
a  revival  of  true  piety  scarcely  if  at  all  infe¬ 
rior  in  extent  and  fervency  to  that  which  at¬ 
tended  the  preaching  of  the  apostles.  I.  T. 

God's  providence  is  seen  in  nothing  more  re¬ 
markably  than  in  the  care  He  has  exercised  over 
the  written  Word.  He  has  wonderfully  pro¬ 
tected  it  through  all  ages  alike  from  the  neg¬ 
lect  and  the  fury  of  men.  If  for  a  time  the 
knowledge  of  it  seemed  lost,  it  was  again  re¬ 
vived  at  the  most  favorable  juncture  for  the 
execution  of  His  purposes.  It  was  Josiah’s 
zeal  in  the  repairing  of  the  Temple  which  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  discovery  here  ;  and  the 
book  was  found  just  in  time  to  give  a  new  im¬ 


petus  to  the  reforming  movement.  In  Divine 
providence,  all  things  fit  together  in  time  and 
place.  J.  O. 

In  the  loss  of  the  Bible  and  its  fruits  we 
should  lose  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
History  proves  this  beyond  reasonable  dispute. 
God  must  speak,  or  man  does  not  find  Him. 
Mankind  needs  a  book  to  keep  alive  in  the 
earth  the  knowledge  of  a  spiritual  and  personal 
God.  By  the  loss  of  the  Scriptures  and  their 
results  from  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  we 
should  lose  sooner  or  later  our  institutions  of 
benevolence.  Benevolence  on  any  large  scale, 
and  in  the  form  of  permanent  institutions,  and 
for  all  classes  of  mankind  is  a  biblical  idea.  In 
the  loss  of  the  Bible  and  its  fruits,  we  should 
sooner  or  later  suffer  the  loss  of  our  institutions 
for  popular  education.  Culture  has  existed 
without  a  revelation  from  heaven.  Schools  are 
not  the  product  of  the  Bible  only.  But  it  is 
beyond  question  that  popular  education  is  of 
Bible  origin.  Other  than  Christian  religions 
build  themselves  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
masses.  By  the  loss  of  the  Scriptures  and  their 
creations,  we  should  sooner  or  later  part  with 
our  institutions  of  civil  liberty.  History  shows 
that  the  great  charter  of  freedom  in  the  world 
is  the  word  of  God.  The  great  free  nations  of 
the  earth  are  the  great  Christian  nations. 
Phelps. 

God’s  word  is  the  only  agent  in  humanizing 
and  civilizing  mankind.  In  proportion  as  it  is 
searched,  understood,  and  obeyed,  is  human 
nature  lifted  up,  developed,  expanded  in  all  its 
faculties,  purified  and  ennobled.  Even  now 
were  the  Bible  to  be  destroyed,  the  nations  would 
be  ultimately  remitted  to  barbarism.  This  is  the 
one  supreme  lesson  of  all  history,  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  and  the  Christian  dispensations. 

The  true  value  and  real  efficiency  of  the 
Bible  lies  not  in  the  number  of  copies  printed, 
nor  in  the  extent  of  their  distribution  ;  not  in 
the  mere  possession,  but  in  the  regularity,  fidel¬ 
ity  and  heart-interest  with  which  they  are 
searched,  and  their  truths  pondered.  Bless  God 
that  you  have  a  Bible,  but  do  not  rest  compla¬ 
cently,  or  even  gratefully,  in  the  possession. 
Get  the  far  better,  the  needful  and  all-essential 
blessing  of  His  Spirit’s  enlightening  and  im¬ 
pressing  influences  upon  its  quickening,  sancti¬ 
fying  and  helping  truths.  Thus  only  will  the 
Bible  be  a  newly  found  treasure  every  day. 
Thus  your  vision  of  truth  will  be  widened,  its 
transforming  power  will  be  augmented,  and  its 
enriching,  comforting  and  delighting  influence 
enhanced. 

All  who  have  the  Bible  and  appreciate  its 
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worth  and  power  by  experience  will  seek  to 
put  it  into  every  hand  that  has  it  not.  Nay 
more,  every  heart  that  is  in  any  measure  “  sanc¬ 
tified  through  the  truth”  will  pray  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  effect  to  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit  upon 
*  all  who  receive  the  Word. 

By  the  Law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  So  was  it 
in  this  case  of  Josiah.  So  is  it  in  every  other. 
He  frankly  met  his  responsibility  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  needed  knowledge.  He  felt,  and  by 
the  symbol  of  rending  his  clothes  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  confessed,  his  own  sin,  and  the  sin  of 
his  people.  In  his  word3  and  his  act  of  in¬ 
quiry  before  God,  he  virtually  repeated  the 
confession  and  the  prayer  of  David  (Ps.  51). 
B. 

If  a  man  will  give  God’s  word  a  fair  hearing, 
and  be  honest  with  himself,  it  will  bring  him 
to  his  knees.  No  man  rightly  uses  God’s  law 
who  is  not  convinced  by  it  of  his  sin,  and  im¬ 
pelled  to  that  self-abased  sorrow  of  which  the 
rent  royal  robes  were  the  passionate  expres¬ 
sion.  Josiah  was  wise  when  he  did  not  turn 
his  thoughts  to  other  people’s  sins,  but  began 
with  his  owrn,  even  while  he  included  others. 
The  first  function  of  the  law  is  to  arouse  the 
knowledge  of  sin,  as  Paul  profoundly  teaches. 
Without  that  penitent  knowledge  religion  is 
superficial,  and  reformation  merely  external. 
A.  M. 

Josiali’s  thought  and  feeling,  and  his  confes¬ 
sion  and  prayer  were  for  his  people  as  much  as 
himself.  All  alike  had  sinned,  and  all  deserved 
the  wrath  of  God.  That  wrath  he  sought  to 
avert  from  all.  And  he  would  have  the  people 
join  in  his  conviction  of  sin,  share  in  his  con¬ 


fession  of  it,  and  unite  in  his  prayer,  that  its 
consequences  of  wrath  might  be  averted.  Here¬ 
in  are  clearly  indicated  old  and  vital  lessons. 
Sin,  personal  and  national,  still  brings  the  same 
wrath  of  God.  That  wrath  is  averted  only  and 
surely  by  full  confession,  and  by  frank  and 
utter  trust  in  the  promised  and  long-illustrated 
mercy  of  God.  B. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  through  the  wdiole  of 
Josiah’s  long  reign — one  of  the  longest  in  Ju¬ 
dean  annals — not  one  wrong  thing  is  recorded 
of  him.  Doubtless  he  had  faults,  and  did 
wrong  things  ;  but  not  one  wras  important 
enough  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
only  important  mistake  recorded  of  him  was 
that  in  which  he  lost  his  life  by  fighting  with 
the  king  of  Egypt.  Except  that  one  mistake 
of  excessive  bravery  and  patriotism,  not  a 
thing  is  recorded  of  him  that  went  wrong. 
Phelps. 

God  never  promises  anywhere  that  those  who 
love  and  fear  Him  shall  be  always  saved  from 
the  consequences  of  their  mistakes.  Josiah 
was  mistaken  in  going  out  against  Pharaoh - 
Neclio.  And  he  sent  to  urge  him  not  to  assail 
him  as  an  enemy,  wThen  he  was  not  at  enmity 
with  him.  And  this  warning  of  the  Egyptian 
king,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  was  really  a 
warning  from  God,  and  is  therefore  called 
“  the  words  of  Necho  from  the  mouth  of  God.” 
Josiah  did  not  regard  this  warning,  and  God 
allowed  the  natural  consequences  of  his  own 
act  to  take  their  course.  The  arrow  did  not 
turn  aside  because  Josiah  was  a  servant  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  but  did  its  deadly  wTork.  What  God 
did  then,  He  does  now.  Champneys. 


Section  44. 


REIGN  OF  JEHOAIIAZ,  THREE  MONTHS.  REIGN  OF  JEHOIAKIM,  ELEVEN 
YEARS.  INCIDENTS  REPORTED  BY  JEREMIAH. 

2  Kings  23  :  31-37  ;  24  :  1-7  ;  2  Chronicles  36  : 1-8  :  Jeremiaii,  Chaps.  26.  36  and  45. 


2  Kings  23  :  31-37  ;  24  : 1-7. 

23:31  Jeiioahaz  was  twenty  and  three 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he 
reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem  :  and  his 
mother’s  name  was  Hamutal  the  daughter 
82  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah.  And  he  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  that  his  fathers  had  done. 


2  Chronicles  86  : 1-8. 

1  Then  the  people  of  the  land  took  Jelioa- 
liaz  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  made  him  king  in 

2  his  father’s  stead  in  Jerusalem.  Joahazwas 
twenty  and  three  years  old  when  he  began 
to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  three  months  in 

3  Jerusalem.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  deposed 
him  at  Jerusalem,  and  amerced  the  land  in 
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33  And  Pharaoh- necoli  put  him  in  bands  at  Rib- 
lah  in  the  land  of  Hamath,  that  he  might  not 
reign  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  put  the  land  to  a 
tribute  of  an  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and 

34  a  talent  of  gold.  And  Pharaoli-necoli  made 
Eliakim  the  son  of  Josiali  king  in  the  room 
of  Josiah  his  father,  and  changed  his  name 
to  Jehoiakim  :  but  he  took  Jehoahaz  away  ; 

35  and  he  came  to  Egypt,  and  died  there.  And 
Jehoiakim  gave  the  silver  and  the  gold  to 
Pharaoh  ;  but  he  taxed  the  land  to  give  the 
money  according  to  the  commandment  of 
Pharaoh  :  he  exacted  the  silver  and  the  gold 
of  the  people  of  the  land,  of  every  one  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  taxation,  to  give  it  unto  Pha¬ 
raoh -necoh. 

36  Jehoiakim  was  twenty  and  five  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned 
eleven  years  in  Jerusalem  :  and  his  mother’s 
name  was  Zebidali  the  daughter  of  Pedaiah 


an  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a  talent  of 

4  gold.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  made  Elia¬ 
kim  his  brother  king  over  Judah  and  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim. 
And  Neco  took  Joahaz  his  brother,  and  car¬ 
ried  him  to  Egypt. 

5  Jehoiakim  was  twenty  and  five  years  old 
when  lie  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned 
eleven  years  in  Jerusalem  :  and  he  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  his 

6  God.  Against  him  came  up  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  king  of  Babylon,  and  bound  him  in  fet- 

7  ters,  to  carry  him  to  Babylon.  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  also  carried  of  the  vessels  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  to  Babylon,  and  put  them 

8  in  his  temple  at  Babylon.  Now  the  rest  of 
the  acts  of  Jehoiakim,  and  his  abominations 
which  he  did,  and  that  which  was  found  in 
him,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  :  and  Jehoia- 
cliin  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


37  of  Rumah.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that 
24  : 1  his  fathers  had  done.  In  his  days  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  came  up,  and  Jehoi- 

2  akim  became  his  servant  three  years  :  then  he  turned  and  rebelled  against  him.  And  the 
Lord  sent  against  him  bands  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  bands  of  the  Syrians,  and  bands  of  the 
Moabites,  and  bands  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  sent  them  against  Judah  to  destroy  it, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  his  servants  the  prophets. 

3  Surely  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  came  this  upon  Judah,  to  remove  them  out  of  his 

4  sight,  for  the  sins  of  Manasseh,  according  to  all  that  he  did  ;  and  also  for  the  innocent  blood 
that  he  shed  ;  for  he  filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood  :  and  the  Lord  would  not  pardon. 

5  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehoiakim,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of 

6  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah?  So  Jehoiakim  slept  with  his  fathers  :  and  Jehoiachin 

7  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his 
land  :  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken,  from  the  brook  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates, 
all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt. 


Jeremiaii,  Chars.  26,  36  and  45. 


26  : 1  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  came 

2  this  word  from  the  Lord,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  Stand  in  the  court  of  the  Lord’s 
house,  and  speak  unto  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  which  come  to  worship  in  the  Lord’s  house, 

3  all  the  words  that  I  command  thee  to  speak  unto  them  ;  keep  not  back  a  word.  It  may  be 
they  will  hearken,  and  turn  every  man  from  his  evil  way  ;  that  I  may  repent  me  of  the  evil, 

4  which  I  purpose  to  do  unto  them  because  of  the  evil  of  their  doings.  And  thou  slialt  say 
unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  If  ye  will  not  hearken  to  me,  to  walk  in  my  law,  which  I 

5  have  set  before  you,  to  hearken  to  the  words  of  my  servants  the  prophets,  whom  I  send  unto 

6  you,  even  rising  up  early  and  sending  them,  but  ye  have  not  hearkened  ;  then  will  I  make 

7  this  house  like  Shiloh,  and  will  make  this  city  a  curse  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  .  And 
the  priests  and  the  prophets  and  all  the  people  heard  Jeremiah  speaking  these  words  in  the 

8  house  of  the  Lord.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jeremiah  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  all 
that  the  Lord  had  commanded  him  to  speak  unto  all  the  people,  that  the  priests  and  the 

9  prophets  and  all  the  people  laid  hold  on  him,  saying,  Thou  shalt  surely  die.  Why  hast  thou 
prophesied  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  saying,  This  house  shall  be  like  Shiloh,  and  this  city 
shall  be  desolate,  without  inhabitant?  And  all  the  people  were  gathered  unto  Jeremiah  in  the 

house  of  the  Lord.  > 

10  And  when  the  princes  of  Judah  heard  these  things,  they  came  up  from  the  king  s  house 
unto  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  and  they  sat  in  the  entry  of  the  new  gate  of  the  Lord’s  home. 

11  Then  spake  the  priests  and  the  prophets  unto  the  princes  and  to  all  the  people,  saying,  This 
man  is  worthy  of  death  ;  for  he  hath  prophesied  against  this  city,  as  ye  have  heard  with  your 

12  ears.  Then  spake  Jeremiah  unto  all  the  princes  and  to  all  the  people,  saying,  The  Lord  sent 
me  to  prophesy  against  this  house  and  against  this  city  all  the  words  that  ye  have  heard. 
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IB  Therefore  now  amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God  ; 

14  and  the  Lord  will  repent  him  of  the  evil  that  he  hath  pronounced  against  you.  But  as  for 

15  me,  behold,  I  am  in  your  hand  :  do  with  me  as  is  good  and  right  in  your  eyes.  Only  know 
ye  for  certain  that,  if  ye  put  me  to  death,  ye  shall  bring  innocent  blood  upon  yourselves,  and 
upon  this  city,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof  :  for  of  a  truth  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  unto 

16  you  to  speak  all  these  words  in  your  ears.  Then  said  the  princes  and  all  the  people  unto  the 
priests  and  to  the  prophets  :  This  man  is  not  worthy  of  death  ;  for  he  hath  spoken  to  us  in 

17  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God.  Then  rose  up  certain  of  the  elders  of  the  land,  and  spake  to 

18  all  the  assembly  of  the  people,  saying,  Micaiah  the  Morashtite  prophesied  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah;  and  he  spake  to  all  the  people  of  Judah,  saying,  Thus  saitli  the 
Lord  of  hosts  :  Zion  shall  be  plowed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the 

19  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  a  forest.  Did  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  and  all 
Judah  put  him  at  all  to  death?  did  he  not  fear  the  Lord,  and  intreat  the  favour  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  Lord  repented  him  of  the  evil  which  he  had  pronounced  against  them?  Thus  should 

20  we  commit  great  evil  against  our  own  souls.  And  there  was  also  a  man  that  prophesied  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  Uriah  the  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kiriath-jearim  ;  and  he  prophesied 

21  against  this  city  and  against  this  land  according  to  all  the  words  of  Jeremiah  :  and  when 
Jehoiakim  the  king,  with  all  his  mighty  men,  and  all  the  princes,  heard  his  words,  the  king 
sought  to  put  him  to  death  ;  but  when  Uriah  heard  it,  he  was  afraid,  and  fled,  and  Avent  into 

22  Egypt :  and  Jehoiakim  the  king  sent  men  into  Egypt,  namely ,  Elnatlian  the  son  of  Achbor, 

28  and  certain  men  with  him,  into  Egypt :  and  they  fetched  forth  Uriah  out  of  Egypt,  and 

brought  him  unto  Jehoiakim  the  king  ;  who  slew  him  with  the  SAvord,  and  cast  his  dead  body 

24  into  the  graves  of  the  common  people.  But  the  hand  of  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan  was 
Avitli  Jeremiah,  that  they  should  not  give  him  into  the  hand  of  the  people  to  put  him  to  death. 

36  : 1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 

2  that  this  word  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  saying,  Take  thee  a  roll  of  a  book,  and 
Avrite  therein  all  the  Avords  that  I  have  spoken  unto  thee  against  Israel,  and  against  Judah, 
and  against  all  the  nations,  from  the  day  I  spake  unto  thee,  from  the  days  of  Josiah,  even 

3  unto  this  day.  It  may  be  that  the  house  of  Judah  will  hear  all  the  evil  which  I  purpose  to 
do  unto  them  ;  that  they  may  return  every  man  from  his  evil  Avay  ;  that  I  may  forgWe  their 

4  iniquity  and  their  sin.  Then  Jeremiah  called  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriali ;  and  Baruch  wrote 
from  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  all  the  Avords  of  the  Lord,  Avhich  he  had  spoken  unto  him,  upon 

5  a  roll  of  a  book.  And  Jeremiah  commanded  Baruch,  saying,  I  am  shut  up  ;  I  cannot  go  into 

6  the  house  of  the  Lord  :  therefore  go  thou,  and  read  in  the  roll,  Avhich  thou  hast  written  from 
my  mouth,  the  Avords  of  the  Lord  in  the  ears  of  the  people  in  the  Lord’s  house  upon  the 
fast  day  :  and  also  thou  shale  read  them  in  the  ears  of  all  Judah  that  come  out  of  their  cities. 

7  It  may  be  they  Avill  present  their  supplication  before  the  Lord,  and  will  return  every  one 
from  his  evil  Avay  ;  for  great  is  the  anger  and  the  fury  that  the  Lord  hath  pronounced 

8  against  this  people.  And  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah  did  according  to  all  that  Jeremiah  the 
prophet  commanded  him,  reading  in  the  book  the  Avords  of  the  Lord  in  the  Lord’s  house. 

9  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  in  the 
ninth  month,  that  all  the  people  in  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  people  that  came  from  the  cities  of 

10  Judah  unto  Jerusalem,  proclaimed  a  fast  before  the  Lord.  Then  read  Baruch  in  the  book 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  in  the  chamber  of  Gemariah  the  son  of 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  in  the  upper  court,  at  the  entry  of  the  new  gate  of  the  Lord’s  house,  in 

11  the  ears  of  all  the  people.  And  when  Micaiah  the  son  of  Gemariah,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  had 

12  heard  out  of  the  book  all  the  Avords  of  the  Lord,  he  went  down  into  the  king’s  house,  into 
the  scribe’s  chamber  :  and,  lo,  all  the  princes  sat  there,  even  Elisliama  the  scribe,  and  Delaiah 
the  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  Elnathan  the  son  of  Achbor,  and  Gemariah  the  son  of  Shaphan,  and 

13  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Hananiah,  and  all  the  princes.  Then  Micaiah  declared  unto  them  all  the 

14  Avords  that  he  had  heard,  Avhen  Baruch  read  the  book  in  the  ears  of  the  people.  Therefore 
all  the  princes  sent  Jehudi  the  son  of  Netlianiah,  the  son  of  Shelemiah,  the  son  of  Cushi,  unto 
Baruch,  saying,  Take  in  thine  hand  the  roll  wherein  thou  hast  read  in  the  ears  of  the  people, 

15  and  come.  So  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah  took  the  roll  in  his  hand,  and  came  unto  them.  And 
they  said  unto  him,  Sit  down  noAv,  and  read  it  in  our  ears.  So  Baruch  read  it  in  their  ears. 

16  Noav  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had  heard  all  the  words,  they  turned  in  fear  one  toward 

17  another,  and  said  unto  Baruch,  We  Avill  surely  tell  the  king  of  all  these  Avords.  And  they 
asked  Baruch,  saying,  Tell  us  noAv,  How  didst  thou  Avrite  all  these  words  at  his  mouth? 

18  Then  Baruch  answered  them,  He  pronounced  all  these  words  unto  me  with  his  mouth,  and  I 

19  wrote  them  Avith  ink  in  the  book.  Then  said  the  princes  unto  Baruch,  Go,  hide  thee,  thou 

20  and  Jeremiah  ;  and  let  no  man  knorv  Avhere  ye  be.  And  they  went  in  to  the  king  into  the 
court ;  but  they  had  laid  up  the  roll  in  the  chamber  of  Elishama  the  scribe  ;  and  they  told  all 

21  the  words  in  the  ears  of  the  king.  So  the  king  sent  Jehudi  to  fetch  the  roll  ;  and  he  took  it 
out  of  the  chamber  of  Elishama  the  scribe.  And  Jehudi  read  it  in  the  ears  of  the  king,  and 

22  in  the  ears  of  all  the  princes  Avhich  stood  beside  the  king.  Noav  the  king  sat  in  the  winter 

23  house  in  the  ninth  month  :  and  there  was  a,  fire  in  the  brasier  burning  before  him.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Jehudi  had  read  three  or  four  leaves,  that  the  king  cut  it  Avith  the  pen¬ 
knife,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire  that  was  in  the  brasier,  until  all  the  roll  Avas  consumed  in  the 

24  fire  that  Avas  in  the  brasier.  And  they  Avere  not  afraid,  nor  rent  their  garments,  neither  the 

25  king,  nor  any  of  his  servants  that  heard  all  these  words.  Moreover  Elnathan  and  Delaiah 
and  Gemariah  had  made  intercession  to  the  king  that  he  would  not  burn  the  roll  :  but  he 

26  would  not  hear  them.  And  the  king  commanded  Jerahmeel  the  king’s  son,  and  Seraiah  the 
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son  of  Azriel,  and  Shelemiah  the  son  of  Abdeel,  to  take  Baruch  the  scribe  and  Jeremiah  the 
prophet  :  but  the  Lord  hid  them. 

27  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah,  after  that  the  king  had  burned  the  roll,  and 

28  the  words  which  Baruch  wrote  at  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  saying,  Take  thee  again  another 
roll,  and  write  in  it  all  the  former  words  that  were  in  the  first  roll,  which  Jehoiakim  the  king 

29  of  Judah  hath  burned.  And  concerning  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  thou  slialt  say,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  :  Thou  hast  burned  this  roll,  saying,  Why  hast  thou  written  therein,  saying,  The 
king  of  Babylon  shall  certainly  come  and  destroy  this  land,  and  shall  cause  to  cease  from 

80  thence  man  and  beast?  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  : 
He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  :  and  his  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out  in 

31  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost.  And  I  will  punish  him  and  his  seed  and 
his  servants  for  their  iniquity  ;  and  I  will  bring  upon  them,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  upon  the  men  of  Judah,  all  the  evil  that  I  have  pronounced  against  them,  but 

32  they  hearkened  not.  Then  took  Jeremiah  another  roll,  and  gave  it  to  Baruch  the  scribe,  the 
son  of  Neriah  ;  who  wrote  therein  from  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  all  the  words  of  the  book 
which  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  had  burned  in  the  tire  :  and  there  were  added  besides  unto 
them  many  like  words. 

45  :  1  The  word  that  Jeremiah  the  prophet  spake  unto  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah,  when  he 
wrote  these  words  in  a  book  at  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  the 

2  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  unto  thee,  O 

3  Baruch  :  Thou  didst  say,  Woe  is  me  now  !  for  the  Lord  hath  added  sorrow  to  my  pain  ;  I 

4  am  weary  with  my  groaning,  and  I  find  no  rest.  Thus  slialt  thou  say  unto  him.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  :  Behold,  that  which  I  have  built  will  I  break  down,  and  that  which  I  have  planted 

5  I  will  pluck  up  ;  and  this  in  the  whole  land.  And  seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself? 
seek  them  not :  for,  behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  all  flesh,  saith  the  Lord  :  but  thy  life  will 
I  give  unto  thee  for  a  prey  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest. 


Reign  of  Jehoaiiaz,  Three  Months. 

2  Kings  23  :  31-35  ;  2  Chronicles  36  :  1-4. 

Jehoaiiaz,  three  months  of  b.c.  608.  (1)  1 

Chron.  3  :  15  ;  Jer.  22  :  11,  12  ;  2  Iv.  23  :  31,  36, 
his  name  was  originally  Shallum.  (2)  2  K. 
23  :  30-33  ;  2  Chron.  36  :  1-3,  the  tenure  by 
which  he  held  the  throne.  (3)  2  K.  23  :  32, 
character  of  his  reign.  W.  J.  B. 

The  death  of  Josiah,  in  b.c.  608,  marks  the 
virtual  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  four 
kings  who  followed  him  were  the  mere  pup¬ 
pets  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  the  twenty- 
two  years  of  their  nominal  reigns  are  occupied 
with  successive  conquests  and  deportations. 
These  twenty -two  years  are  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin. 
P.  S. 

The  defeat  of  the  Judean  army  and  the  death 
of  Josiah  not  only  put  an  end  to  his  great  re¬ 
formatory  movement,  and  to  the  hopes  of  the 
possible  reunion  and  recovery  of  Israel  and  Ju¬ 
dah,  but  it  sounded  the  knell  of  Jewish  inde¬ 
pendence.  Henceforth  J udah  was  alternately 
vassal  to  Egypt  or  Babylonia.  According  to 
1  Chron.  3  : 15,  Josiah  had  four  sons,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  Johanan,  seems  to  have  died,  either 
before  his  father  or  perhaps  in  the  battle  of  Me- 
giddo.  The  other  three,  arranging  them  in  the 
order  of  age,  were  Eliakim,  afterward  called 
Jehoiakim  ;  Shallum,  afterward  called  Jeho- 
ahaz  ;  and  Zedekiah.  On  the  death  of  Josiah 
“  the  people  of  the  land”  made  and  anointed, 
as  his  successor,  not  the  eldest  royal  prince, 
but  his  younger  brother  Shallum,  who,  on  his 


accession,  assumed  the  name  Jehoahaz,  “  Je¬ 
hovah  holds  up”  (cf.  2  K.  23  :  30  with  Jer. 
22  :  11  and  1  Chron.  3  :  15).  From  the  fate 
which  so  speedily  overtook  him,  we  may  infer 
that  the  popular  choice  of  Jehoahaz  was  largely 
influenced  by  his  opposition  to  Egypt.  Of  his 
brief  reign  of  three  months  we  only  know  that 
“  he  did  the  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah.” 
Meantime,  Necho  had,  after  the  battle  of  Me- 
giddo,  continued  his  march  toward  Syria. 
Thither  at  Riblah  (the  modern  Ribleh,  on  the 
Orontes),  “  in  the  land  of  Hamath,”  the  victor 
summoned  the  new  Jewish  king.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival,  Jehoahaz,  who  had  been  crowned  with¬ 
out  the  leave  of  Necho,  was  put  in  bonds. 
Necho  does  not  seem,  on  this  occasion,  to  have 
pursued  his  expedition  against  Assyria.  The 
great  battle  at  Carchemish,  to  which  the  chron¬ 
icler  refers  by  anticipation  (2  Chron.  35  :  20), 
was  fought  on  a  second  expedition,  three  years 
later,  when  the  Egyptian  army  under  Necho 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar.  This 
was  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  and  when  the 
Babylonian  or  Chaldean  empire  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  Assyrian.  But  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion  Necho  seems  to  have  returned,  before 
encountering  the  Assyrians,  into  Egypt,  whither 
“  he  brought”  with  him  Jehoahaz,  who  died  in 
captivity.  A.  E. 

Jehoahaz  pleased  the  popular  imagination, 
which  saw  in  him  a  “  young  lion,”  well  trained 
to  “  catch  the  prey”  and  capable  of  “  devour¬ 
ing  men”  (Ezek.  19  :  3).  The  hope  was  enter¬ 
tained  that  he  would  raise  the  fallen  fortunes 
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of  Judea,  and  recover  her  glories  for  her  {ibid., 
verse  5)  ;  and  when  this  hope  was  disappointed 
by  his  capture  and  deportation  to  Egypt,  the 
regret  was  excessive.  Among  others,  Jeremiah 
himself  bewailed  him.  “  Weep  ye  not  for  the 
dead,”  he  said — i.e.,  for  Josiah — “neither  be¬ 
moan  him,  but  weep  sore  for  him  that  goetli 
away  ;  for  he  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his 
native  country”  (Jer.  22  :  10).  No  Jewish 
prince  before  him  had  died  in  exile  ;  and  the 
prophecy  that  he  should  do  so  touched  the  na¬ 
tion’s  heart  with  a  feeling  of  deep  commisera¬ 
tion.  G.  R. - His  brief  reign  was  character¬ 

ized  by  wickedness  and  oppression,  but  he  was 
lamented  as  the  last  king  of  the  people’s  choice. 
The  fortunes  of  Jehoahaz  and  his  two  succes¬ 
sors  are  described  in  highly  poetical  imagery 
by  Ezekiel  (19  : 1-9).  P.  S. 

Reign  of  Jehoiakim,  Eleven  Years. 

2  Kings  23  :  36,  37  ;  24  :  1-7  ;  2  Chronicles 

36  :  5-8. 

Jehoiakim' s  Accession,  608  b.c.,  his  “  first 
year”  being  the  year  607  b.c.  (2  K.  23  :  33-36  ; 
2  Cliron.  36  :  3-5).  1.  His  tenure  of  the  throne. 

2.  The  fine,  why  levied,  and  how  paid.  3.  Gen¬ 
eral  character  of  his  reign. 

“  The  Beginning  ”  of  his  Reign,  perhaps  b.c. 
607,  606.  1.  Jer.  26  :  20-23,  the  prophesying 

and  death  of  Urijah  (by  extradition  from 
Egypt).  2.  Jer.  26,  the  trial  of  Jeremiah  for 
prophesying.  3.  Jer.  7-10,  fuller  text  of  the 
prophecies  for  which  he  was  tried,  cf.  7  :  2  and 
26:2:  (a)  7  : 12-15  and  26  :  6,  9,  etc.  ;  9:11,  cf. 
26  :  9,  the  two  specifications  of  the  charge  ;  (b) 
26  :  17-19,  the  precedent  cited  in  Jeremiah’s  fa¬ 
vor  ;  (c)  26  :  20-23,  the  precedent  cited  against 
him. 

Ilis  Third  Year,  b.c.  605,  accession  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  24  :  1  ;  2  Cliron.  36  :  6, 
7  ;  Dan.  1  : 1-16).  Jehoiakim  changes  masters. 

His  Fourth  Year,  b.c.  604,  the  “  first”  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  1.  Jer.  46  :  1-49  :  33  ; 
25  :  1-38,  especially  verse  13.  Jeremiah’s  writ¬ 
ten  prophecy  “concerning  the  nations;”  the 
great  battle  of  Carchemish.  2.  Jer.  45  ;  36:1-8. 
Baruch  writing  Jeremiah’s  prophecies. 

His  Fifth  Year,  B.c.  603,  Jer.  36  :  9-32.  1. 

Burning  of  Baruch’s  first  roll,  and  writing  of 
the  second.  2.  Daniel  and  his  companions, 
Dan.  1  :  17-20,  graduate  from  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar’s  training  school  ;  Dan.  2,  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar’s  dream. 

Remainder  of  his  Reign,  b.c.  602-597.  1.  2K. 

24  : 1-4,  his  rebellion  and  its  consequences. 


2.  Jer.  35,  the  Rechabites.  3.  Jer.  22  :  1-4,  etc., 
opportunities  for  repentance.  4.  Jer.  52  :  28, 
three  thousand  and  twenty-three  persons  deport¬ 
ed  in  the  seventh  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
tenth  of  Jehoiakim.  5.  2K.  24  :  6  ;  Jer.  36  :  30. 
31 ;  22  : 18,  19,  his  death,  in  Jerusalem,  by 
violence,  in  his  eleventh  year.  W.  J.  B. 

The  prophets  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk  and 
Jeremiah  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in 
the  Babylonian  period.  The  characteristics  of 
this  period  shed  much  light  upon  their  utter¬ 
ances.  It  was  a  time  of  widespread  and  in¬ 
creasing  corruption.  In  the  face  of  judg¬ 
ments,  the  nation  is  presumptuous  in  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  obstinate  in  sin.  False  prophets 
abound  and  are  strong  in  influence.  The  true 
prophets  of  Jehovah  suffer  persecution.  The 
Babylonian  power,  the  instrument  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  judgment,  arises,  threatens  and  at  length 
executes.  Judah  falls  before  it,  as  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  north  had  fallen  before  Assyria. 
The  prophecy  of  this  period  is  characterized 
chiefly  by  denunciation,  yet  is  not  without 
consolation.  For  Judah  there  exists  a  larger 
hope  than,  previously,  for  Israel.  She  is  not 
completely  apostate,  nor  is  she  to  disappear 
finally  from  history.  Moreover,  the  time  is 
peculiarly  ripe  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
world- judgment,  and  in  this  is  found  hope  for 
the  remnant  of  Judah.  The  leading  figure  of 
the  times  is  Jeremiah.  His  ministry  was  long 
in  duration  ;  the  record  of  it  is  extensive.  The 
activity  of  his  contemporaries  was  shorter  ; 
their  recorded  prophecies  are  brief.  Zepha¬ 
niah  emphasizes  especially  “the  day  of  Jeho¬ 
vah”  and  its  results.  His  message,  strongly 
positive,  is  directed  principally  to  J udali.  Hab¬ 
akkuk  has  left  us  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
books  of  Hebrew  literature.  His  message  is 
particularly  directed  against  Babylon.  Espe¬ 
cially  does  he  emphasize  abiding  faithfulness 
toward  Jehovah.  G.  S.  Burroughs. 

With  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  began,  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  oue  of  the  noblest  and 
most  glorious  moral  contests  which  the  page 
even  of  sacred  history  records.  Almost  single- 
handed,  for  the  long  period  of  above  twenty 
years,  the  gentle  and  timid  Jeremiah  stood 
forth  for  the  Lord  in  opposition  to  the  united 
power  and  fury  of  the  kings,  princes  and  priests 
of  Jerusalem.  In  his  communings  with  his 
God  we  have  glimpses  of  the  dreadful  expense 
of  personal  suffering  at  which  this  conflict  was 
maintained  by  him  ;  but  in  public,  whether  in 
prison  or  at  large,  in  the  palace  or  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  we  never  see  him  flinch  from  uttering  the 
stern  message  committed  to  him.  W.  G.  B. 
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Summaries  of  Jehoiakim' s  Reign. 

Jehoiakim,  the  eighteenth  king  of  Judah, 
was  twenty -five  years  old  when  he  was  placed 
on  the  throne  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  instead  of  his 
brother  Jelioahaz  ;  and  he  reigned  eleven  years 
at  Jerusalem,  doing  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jeho¬ 
vah.  Jeremiah  sternly  rebukes  his  injustice 
and  oppression,  his  cruelty  and  avarice,  and 
his  reckless  luxury  in  building  himself  a  mag¬ 
nificent  palace,  and  contrasts  all  this  with  his 
father’s  justice  to  the  poor  ;  and  in  the  Chron¬ 
icles  his  name  is  dismissed  with  an  allusion  to 
“  all  the  abominations  that  he  did.”  From  the 
very  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  voice  of 
Jeremiah  is  heard  plainly  predicting,  and  pre¬ 
figuring  by  striking  signs,  the  captivity  at 
Babylon  as  a  judgment  rendered  inevitable  by 
the  people’s  sins,  but  adding  the  promise  of 
their  future  restoration.  In  one  of  these  proph¬ 
ecies,  after  mourning  the  death  of  Josiali  and 
the  hopeless  captivity  of  Jelioahaz,  he  predicts 
the  fate  of  Jehoiakim  to  the  very  details  of  his 
dishonored  end  (22  :  1-23).  On  another  occa¬ 
sion  the  prophet  took  his  stand  in  the  court  of 
the  Temple,  amid  an  assemblage  from  all  the 
cities  of  Judah,  to  proclaim  that  God  would 
even  yet  repent  Him  of  the  coming  evil  if  they 
turned  to  Him,  but  if  not,  that  His  house 
should  be  destroyed  like  the  tabernacle  at  Shi¬ 
loh,  and  the  city  made  a  curse  to  all  nations. 
The  priests  and  prophets  now  resolved  on  Jere¬ 
miah’s  death  ;  and  they  had  a  precedent  in  the 
case  of  Urijah,  the  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjatli- 
jearirn,  who,  having  uttered  prophecies  like 
those  of  Jeremiah,  had  been  pursued  by  the 
envoys  of  Jehoiakim  into  Egypt,  and  brought 
back  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death.  The 
princes  of  Judah,  however,  before  whom  Jere¬ 
miah  was  arraigned,  appealed  to  the  better 
precedent  of  the  times  of  Hezekiah,  who  al¬ 
lowed  Micali  to  prophesy  with  impunity,  and 
Jeremiah’s  life  was  saved  by  the  influence  of 
Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaplian,  and  other  old 
counsellors  of  Josiah(Jer.  26).  These  warnings 
were  given  in  the  beginning  of  Jelioiakim’s 
reign,  and  their  fulfilment  was  soon  begun  by 
the  overthrow  of  his  Egyptian  protector.  P.  S. 

The  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Pharaoh- 
Necho  met  in  the  vicinity  of  Carchemish  (now 
Jerablus),  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
king  of  Judah,  which  was  the  accession  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  contended  in  a  great  bat¬ 
tle,  wherein  ultimately  the  Babylonians  were 
victorious.  The  battle  is  prophetically,  but 
very  graphically,  described  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (46  :  3-12).  Jehoiakim  was  only  too 
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glad  to  submit,  and  become  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
servant  (2  K.  24  :  1)  instead  of  Necho’s,  and 
pay  liis  homage  and  his  tribute  to  his  new 
sovereign.  The  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon, 
probably  also  those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  did  the 
same.  Nebuchadnezzar,  however,  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  punishing  Necho  as  he  desired,  or 
completing  his  arrangements  for  the  future 
government  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  by  intelli¬ 
gence  which  reached  him  as  he  was  about  to 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  His  father,  Na- 
bopolassar,  had  succumbed  to  his  weight  of 
years,  and  died  at  Babylon,  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  reign,  b.c.  605.  Arrived  at  Baby¬ 
lon,  Nebuchadnezzar  ascended  the  throne  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  but  the  state  of  affairs  seeming 
to  require  his  presence  in  the  East  rather  than 
in  the  West,  he  for  some  time  left  Syria  and 
Palestine  to  themselves — a  policy  sure  to  result 
in  fresh  troubles.  A  single  defeat  was  not 
likely  to  have  cowed  the  possessor  of  an  old 
and  powerful  monarchy  ;  and  the  petty  king¬ 
doms  of  southwestern  Asia  were  almost  certain 
to  incline  to  that  one  of  the  two  rival  empires 
which  was  not  at  the  time  their  master.  Necho, 
under  the  circumstances,  naturally  encouraged 
this  disposition,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
some  of  the  petty  kings  openly  revolted  and  de¬ 
clared  themselves  independent  of  Babylon.  Je¬ 
hoiakim  was  the  first  to  take  the  plunge.  In 
the  fourth  year  after  his  subjugation,  n.c.  602, 
despite  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  he  “  turned 
and  rebelled  against”  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K. 
24:1).  At  first  the  Great  King  was  content  to 
punish  him  by  sending  against  him  a  few 
*‘  bands”  of  Chaldeans,  which,  in  combination 
with  some  of  the  neighboring  nations — as  the 
Syrians,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Ammonites — 
plundered  and  ravaged  his  territory  ;  but  about 
the  year  b.c.  598,  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre,  hav¬ 
ing  also  rebelled,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army  into  Syria.  The  sieges  of  Tyre  and 
Jerusalem  were  formed  simultaneously  ;  but, 
while  Tyre  resisted  with  great  obstinacy,  Jeru¬ 
salem  very  soon  succumbed.  Jehoiakim  fell 
into  Nebuchadnezzar’s  hands,  was  executed, 
and  received  at  first  ‘‘the  burial  of  an  ass” 
(Jer.  22  : 19)  ;  but  his  remains  were  afterward 
collected,  and  interred  in  the  sepulchre  of  Ma- 
nasseli.  G.  R. 

2  14..  24  :  i  .  The  sudden  disappearance  of 
Assyria  from  the  scene,  and  the  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Babylon  upon  it  at  this  point  of  the 
history,  are  very  remarkable.  Without  a  word 
upon  the  circumstances  that  had  brought  it 
about,  the  writer  of  Kings  shows  us  that  a 
great  crisis  in  the  world’s  history  has  come  and 
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gone  ;  that  the  mighty  State  which  had  domi¬ 
nated  Western  Asia  for  centuries  is  no  more, 
and  has  been  superseded  by  a  new  and  hitherto 
scarce  heard  of  power.  “  In  his  [Jelioiakim ’s] 
days  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  came 
up.”  Babylon  had  in  remote  days  (Gen. 
10  :  8-10)  been  a  powerful  State,  and  had  even 
possessed  an  empire  ;  but  for  the  last  seven 
hundred  years  or  more  she  had  been  content  to 
play  a  very  secondary  part  in  Western  Asia,  and 
had  generally  been  either  an  Assyrian  feuda¬ 
tory  or  an  integral  part  of  the  Assyrian  mon¬ 
archy.  But  in  the  counsels  of  God  it  had  been 
long  decreed  that  she,  and  not  Assyria,  should 
be  God’s  instrument  for  the  chastisement  of 
His  people.  Therefore,  as  the  appointed  time 
for  Assyria’s  fall  approached,  Babylon  was 
made  to  increase  in  power  and  greatness.  A 
wave  of  invasion,  which  passed  over  the  rest 
of  Western  Asia,  left  her  untouched.  A  great 
monarch  was  given  her  in  the  person  of  Na- 
bopolassar,  who  read  aright  the  signs  of  the 
times,  saw  in  Media  a  desirable  ally,  and,  having 
secured  Median  co-operation,  revolted  against 
the  long-established  sovereign  power.  A  short, 
sharp  struggle  followed,  ending  in  the  utter 
collapse  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  and  the 
siege  and  fall  of  Nineveh.  The  two  conquer¬ 
ing  States  partitioned  between  them  the  Assy¬ 
rian  dominions — Media  taking  the  countries 
which  lay  to  the  northwest  and  north,  Babylon 
those  toward  the  southwest  and  south.  Thus, 
so  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned,  Babylon, 
between  b.c.  625  and  b.c.  608,  had  stepped  into 
Assyria’s  place.  She  had  become  “  the  ham¬ 
mer  of  the  whole  earth”  (Jer.  50:23);  God’s 
battle-axe  and  weapons  of  war  (Jer.  51  :  20), 
wherewith  He  brake  in  pieces  nations  and  king¬ 
doms,  man  and  woman,  old  and  young,  cap¬ 
tains  and  rulers.  The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  to 
Hezekiah  (chap.  20  : 16-19),  which  seemed  so 
unlikely  of  fulfilment  at  the  time  that  it  was 
uttered,  found  a  natural  and  easy  accomplish¬ 
ment,  the  course  of  events  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventh  century  b.c.  having  transferred  to 
Babylonia,  under  Divine  direction  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  that  grand  position  and  dignity  which 
had  previously  been  Assyria’s.  When  she  had 
served  God’s  purpose,  Babylon’s  turn  came  ; 
and  she  sank  as  suddenly  as  she  had  risen,  be¬ 
cause  she  too  had  been  “  proud  against  the  Lord” 
(Jer.  50  :  29),  and  had  provoked  His  indignation. 
Hammond. 

2,  3.  The  rejection  of  Judah  is  again  in 
these  verses  connected  with  the  sin  of  Manas- 
seh,  only,  however,  as  before  shown,  because 
people  and  rulers  made  these  sins  their  own, 
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and  would  not  depart  from  them.  Heathen¬ 
ism  was  again  rampant,  and  Jelioiakim,  like 
Manasseli,  was  shedding  “innocent  blood.” 
Scripture  knows  no  fatalism  beyond  that  which 
springs  from  the  incorrigibleness  of  a  people 
wedded  to  their  sins.  Neither  is  there  any  sin 
which,  if  sincerely  repented  of,  God  will  not 
pardon,  though  its  temporal  effects  may  still 
have  to  be  endured.  But  there  is  the  awful 
possibility  of  getting  bej^ond  pardon  through 
our  own  obduracy.  Both  sides  of  the  truth  are 
seen  in  Jeremiah — on  the  one  hand,  exhortations 
to  repentance,  with  assurances  of  forgiveness 
(Jer.  18  :  7-10  ;  26  :  1-3  ;  35  :  15)  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  declarations  that  the  time  for  pardon  was 
past  (Jer.  7  :  13-16,  27,  28  ;  11  :  11-14  ;  15:1; 
18  :  11,  12  ;  36  :  16,  17,  etc.).  It  was  not  because 
the  fathers  had  eaten  sour  grapes  that  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  teeth  were  set  on  edge  (Ezek.  18  :  2) ; 
but  the  children  had  walked  in  the  fathers’ 
ways.  J.  O. 

2  Citron.  36  :  6,  7.  Nebuchadnezzar  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  took  after  a 
brief  siege,  dethroned  Jelioiakim,  and  put  him 
in  fetters,  with  a  view  to  carry  him  to  Babylon. 
For  some  reason  this  intention  was  abandoned, 
and  Jelioiakim  was  restored  to  his  throne  as  a 
vassal.  His  treasures  were  carried  off  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  where  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  were 
dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Belus.  At  the  same 
time  Nebuchadnezzar  commissioned  Ashpenaz, 
the  chief  of  his  eunuchs,  to  choose  a  number  of 
royal  and  noble  Hebrew  youths,  excelling  alike 
in  beauty  and  mental  accomplishments,  to  be 
brought  up  at  his  court  and  trained  in  the 
learning  of  Chaldea.  Among  those  thus  se¬ 
lected  were  Daniel,  with  his  three  companions, 

Hananiali,  Mishael,  and  Azariah.  P.  S. - 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  one  of  the  most  mild  of 
all  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  sovereigns. 
While  a  skilful  warrior,  he  cared  more  for 
building  and  adorning  temples,  for  beautify¬ 
ing  Babylon  and  for  constructing  great  canals, 
than  for  the  clash  of  war.  When  Jelioiakim 
submits,  Nebuchadnezzar  leaves  him  quietly 
on  the  throne.  When  he  revolts,  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  army  comes  again — “  surely  at  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  Jehovah,”  writes  the  historian, 
“came  this  upon  Judah,  to  remove  them  out 
of  His  sight,  for  the  sins  of  Manasseli,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  that  he  did.”  Lyon. 

2  K.  21 :  7.  And  the  king  of  Egypt 
came  not  again  any  more  out  of  liis 
land.  Neclio’s  two  expeditions  were  enough 
for  him.  In  the  first  he  was  completely  success 
ful,  defeated  Josiah,  overran  Syria  as  far  as 
Carchemish,  and  made  Phoenicia,  Judea,  and 
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probably  the  adjacent  countries  tributary  to 
him.  In  the  second  (Jcr.  46  :  2-12)  he  suffered 
a  calamitous  reverse,  was  himself  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  forced  to  fly  hastily,  and  to 
relinquish  all  his  conquests.  After  this,  he 


“  came  not  any  more  out  of  his  land.”  What¬ 
ever  hopes  he  held  out  to  Judea  or  to  Tyre,  he 
was  not  bold  enough  to  challenge  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  to  a  third  trial  of  strength,  but  remained 
peaceably  within  his  own  borders.  Hammond. 


Incidents  of  Jeiioiakim’s  Reign  Narrated  by  Jeremiah. 

The  writers  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  include  Jehoiakim’s  reign  of  eleven  years  in  nine  and 
four  verses  respectively,  only  four  verses  (in  Kings)  more  than  Jehoahaz’s  reign  of  three  months. 
All  the  detail  of  Jehoiakim’s  history  we  find  in  the  26th  and  36th  chapters  of  Jeremiah,  which 
follow.  The  45th  chapter  is  added  to  complete  the  story  of  Baruch.  B. 


jEREMiAn  26  : 1-24. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim, 
Jeremiah  is  directed  to  foretell  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  without 
a  speedy  repentance  and  reformation  (verses 
1-6).  On  this  account  he  is  apprehended  and 
accused  before  the  council  of  a  capital  offence  ; 
he  enters  on  his  defence,  and  is  acquitted,  his 
advocates  urging  the  precedent  of  Micah  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (verses  7-19).  But  from  a 
contrary  precedent  it  appears  that  his  life 
would  have  been  in  great  danger  had  he  not 

met  with  a  powerful  protector.  Blayney. - 

This  chapter  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
chaps.  7-9.  It  is  manifest  that  this  chapter  is 
only  a  renewed  mention  of  the  prophecy,  drawn 
out  there  much  more  fully,  and  renewed  here 
for  the  sake  of  recording  the  persecution 
against  Jeremiah,  of  which  that  signal  proph¬ 
ecy  in  the  Temple  was  the  occasion.  H.  C. - 

Read  also  the  messages  to  the  king  and  people 
in  chap.  25.  B. 

In  the  weakness  and  disorder  which  charac¬ 
terized  this  reign,  the  work  of  Jeremiah  became 
daily  more  prominent.  The  king  had  come  to 
the  throne  as  the  vassal  of  Egypt,  and  for  a 
time  the  Egyptian  party  was  dominant  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Others,  however,  held  that  the  only 
way  of  safety  lay  in  accepting  the  supremacy 
of  the  Chaldeans.  Jeremiah  appeared  as  the 
chief  representative  of  this  party.  He  had 
learned  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  the 
evils  of  the  nation  were  not  to  be  cured  by  any 
half-measures  of  reform,  or  by  foreign  alli¬ 
ances.  The  king  of  Babylon  was  God’s  ser¬ 
vant,  doing  His  work,  and  was  for  a  time  to 
prevail  over  all  resistance.  Hard  as  it  was  for 
one  who  sympathized  so  deeply  with  all  the 
sufferings  of  his  country,  this  was  the  convic¬ 
tion  to  which  he  had  to  bring  himself.  He  had 
to  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  treachery 
by  declaring  it.  Men  claiming  to  be  prophets 


had  their  “  word  of  Jehovah”  to  set  against  his 
(14  : 13  ;  23  :  7),  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to 
commit  his  cause  to  God,  and  wait  for  the  re¬ 
sult.  Some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  this 
conflict  are  brought  before  us  here  with  great 
vividness.  If  Jeremiah  was  not  at  once  hunted 
to  death,  like  Urijah  (verse  23),  it  was  because 
his  friend  Ahikam  was  powerful  enough  to 
protect  him.  Die.  B. 

7.  The  “  prophets”  here  associated  with  the 
priests  in  opposition  to  Jeremiah  were  the 
false  prophets — utterly  bad  men. 

9.  The  verb  rendered  “took”  means,  they 
seized  him  violently  ;  they  made  a  forcible  ar¬ 
rest.  The  main  point  of  their  indictment 
would  be  exciting  sedition  against  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Very  probably  they  gave  it  the  form  of 
constructive  blasphemy,  as  spoken  against  the 
sacred  Temple.  If  the  prophet  had  been  with¬ 
out  defence  and  justification,  the  charge  must 
have  been  grave  and  serious. 

10.  It  is  noticeable  that  Jeremiah’s  friends 
were  among  the  princes ,  indicating  that  under 
the  reign  of  Josiah  he  had  powerful  friends  at 
court,  stood  high  with  that  king,  and  that  some, 
at  least,  of  those  friends  still  lived,  and  were  in 
power  to  befriend  him. 

1 1.  The  priests  and  prophets  now  bring  the 
case  before  these  princes  and  before  the  people 
— the  latter,  as  appears  here,  not  being  in  the 
prosecution,  but  rather  in  the  capacity  of 
j  udges  in  the  case.  The  priests  and  the  proph¬ 
ets  are  his  persecutors  and  accusers.  There  is 
no  intimation  thus  far,  in  this  chapter,  of  the 
part  taken  by  Jehoiakim  in  this  transaction. 

12-15.  Jeremiah’s  defence  is  straightfor¬ 
ward,  outspoken,  fearless  and  every  way  ap¬ 
propriate  to  his  circumstances.  He  pleads,  “  I 
have  said  only  what  the  Lord  bade  me  say,  with 
a  special  and  solemn  injunction  not  to  lessen  a 
word  of  it.” 

18,  19.  This  Micah  was  the  same  whose 
prophecies  we  have.  The  passage  here  referred 
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to  is  Micah  3  : 12.  This  case  shows  clearly 
that  the  writings  of  the  earlier  prophets  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  example 
was  every  way  in  point.  H.  C. 

20.  Urijah  who  prophesied.  The 
process  against  Jeremiah  is  finished  at  the 
nineteenth  verse,  and  the  case  of  Urijali  is  next 
brought  on,  for  he  was  also  to  be  tried  for  his 
life  ;  but,  hearing  of  it,  lie  fled  to  Egypt.  He 
was,  however,  condemned  in  his  absence  ;  and 
the  king  sent  to  Egypt,  and  brought  him  thence 
and  slew  him,  and  caused  him  to  have  an  igno¬ 
minious  burial  (verses  21-23). 

24.  The  hand  of  Alilkam  was  with 
Jeremiah.  And  it  was  probably  by  his  in¬ 
fluence  that  Jeremiah  did  not  share  the  same 
fate  with  Urijah.  Ahikam  mentioned  here 
was  father  of  Gedaliah,  who,  after  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  was  appointed  governor  by  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar.  A.  C. - Both  he  and  his  father 

Shaphan  wrere  chief  ministers  under  Josiah 
(2  K.  22  : 12,  14).  And  the  brothers  of  Ahikam, 
Gemariali,  Elasah  and  Jaazaniah,  were  consid¬ 
erable  men  in  those  days  with  Ahikam,  and 
members  of  the  great  council  (chap.  29  :  3  ; 
Ezek.  8  : 11).  So  Ahikam  made  use  of  his  in¬ 
terest  with  them  to  deliver  Jeremiah  from  the 
danger  that  threatened  him.  W.  Lowth. 

Jeremiah,  Chap.  36. 

This  chapter  belongs  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years  of  Jehoiakim  (verses  1,  9).  The  Lord  di¬ 
rects  Jeremiah  to  write  all  his  prophecies  into 
one  roll  or  volume.  The  prophet  employs  Ba¬ 
ruch  as  his  amanuensis  ;  then  sends  him  to  read 
these  prophecies  before  all  the  people  who 
might  convene  in  the  Temple  on  a  day  of  pub¬ 
lic  fasting.  Micaiah  heard  this  public  read¬ 
ing,  and  reported  what  he  heard  to  the  princes. 
They  sent  for  Baruch  to  bring  the  volume  and 
read  to  them.  He  did  so.  They  thought  the 
king  ought  to  hear  this  book,  and  notified  him 
accordingly.  The  king  sent  Jehudi  for  the 
book.  He  brought  it,  and  read  a  few  leaves  ; 
whereupon  the  king  took  the  book  from  him, 
cut  it  up  with  his  penknife  and  burned  it  all  in 
the  fire.  The  Lord  directs  Jeremiah  to  write 
out  all  those  prophecies  again,  which  he  did, 
“  adding  also  many  like  words  and  also  an¬ 
nounced  from  the  Lord  the  fearful  doom  of  this 
impious  king.  H.  C. 

The  victory  of  Carchemish  (606  or  605  b.c.) 
was  gained  by  the  Babylonian  army  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  46  :  2),  and  it 
was  in  the  same  fourth  year  of  his  reign  that 
Jeremiah  made  Baruch  write  in  a  book  his 


prophetic  denunciations  of  judgment  (Jer. 
36:1).  The  conjunction  of  these  two  events 
is  deeply  significant.  What  followed  can  be 
easily  understood.  As  Nebuchadnezzar  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  Palestine  (2  K.  24  : 1),  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  king,  in  abject  fear,  proclaimed  a  national 
fast  (Jer.  36  :  9).  Whether  this  was  done  from 
superstition,  or  for  the  sake  of  popular  effect, 
or  else  in  hope  of  conciliating  the  prophet  and 
his  adherents,  certain  it  is  that  the  professed 
repentance  was  hypocritical.  The  Book  of 
Jeremiah’s  prophecies,  which  Baruch  had  pub¬ 
licly  read  on  that  occasion,  was  cut  in  pieces 
by  the  king  himself,  and  thrown  on  the  fire 
(Jer.  36  :  22,  23).  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  only 
escaped  imprisonment,  if  not  death,  by  timely 
concealment.  Nevertheless,  Nebuchadnezzar 
appeared  in  Jerusalem.  Jehoiakim,  who  would 
be  regarded  as  a  vassal  of  Egypt,  was  bound 
in  fetters,  with  the  intention  of  being  carried 
to  Babylon.  This,  however,  was  not  done — 
perhaps  because  of  the  summons  which  rapid¬ 
ly  recalled  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon.  But 
the  vessels  of  the  Temple  were  sent  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  placed,  first  in  the  victor’s  palace,  and 
then  in  the  temple  of  his  god — probably  Bel* 
merodach  or  Belus.  A.  E. 

3.  It  may  be  that  the  house  of  Ju¬ 
dah  will  hear.  In  many  places  God  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men, 
and  using  such  methods  as  in  human  proba¬ 
bility  may  be  most  likely  to  prevail.  These 
and  such-like  expressions  likewise  import  that 
God’s  foreknowledge  of  future  events  doth  not 
put  any  force  upon  men’s  will,  nor  take  away 
the  liberty  of  human  actions,  as  Origen  hath 

acutely  observed.  W.  Lowth. - The  writing 

of  the  Scripture  is  by  Divine  appointment. 
And  observe  the  reason  here  given  for  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  this  roll — it  may  be  the  house  of  Judah 
will  hear.  Not  that  the  Divine  prescience  was 
at  any  uncertainty  concerning  the  event ;  with 
that  there  is  no  peradventure.  And  though 
God  foresaw  that  they  would  not  hear,  He  did 
not  tell  the  prophet  so,  but  prescribed  this 
method  to  him  as  a  probable  one  to  be  used,  in 
the  hopes  that  they  would  hear — that  is,  heed 
and  regard  what  they  heard.  LI. 

The  preparation  of  the  roll  and  its  reading 
was  the  act  of  Divine  love,  which  plainly  tells 
of  evil  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  forced  to  in¬ 
flict  evil.  That  is  strongly  put  in  verse  3, 
which  represents  God  as  declaring  that  the 
purpose  of  the  roll  is  that  Judah,  hearing  the 
evil  which  He  purposes  to  do  to  them,  may  turn 
from  the  evil  which  they  have  done  toward 
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Him,  and  that  so  it  may  be  possible  for  God  to 
forgive  them.  No  greater  proof  of  God’s  love 
can  be  given  than  the  plainest  warning  of  the 
certain  fall  of  His  judgments.  Jehoiakim  and 
his  modern  successors  made  a  fatal  mistake 
when  they  fancy  that  the  roll,  which  tells  of 
punishment,  is  anything  else  than  a  token  of 
love.  The  retribution  is  predicted  that  it  may 
never  be  experienced  ;  and  none  would  have 
been  so  glad  as  Jeremiah  would  have  been  if 
all  his  prophecies  had  remained  unfulfilled  be¬ 
cause  they  had  done  their  work.  None  on 
earth  would  have  been  so  glad,  but  there  would 
have  been  greater  gladness  in  the  presence  of 
the  angels  of  heaven,  if  God’s  word  had  re¬ 
turned  so  blessedly  void,  having,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  accomplished  that  whereto  He  had  sent  it. 
A.  M. 

5.  It  is  not  said  that  he  was  shut  up  in 
prison,  but  barely  that  he  was  “  shut  up,”  or 
confined  ;  or,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  context,  under  soriie  such  restraint  as 
precluded  him  from  going  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  This  might  have  been  in  a  variety  of 
ways  without  being  shut  up  in  prison,  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  persecution  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  befallen  him  about  this  time.  Blayney. 

6,  7.  The  same  reason  for  reading  the  book 
before  the  people  appears  here  as  above  (verse 
3)  for  writing  it.  It  may  be  that  they  will 
hear,  consider,  turn  to  prayer  and  penitence, 
and  so  find  mercy. 

9,  10.  The  special  occasion  of  this  fast  is 
not  stated.  It  was  not  the  annual  Jewish  fast, 
for  this  wTas  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  (Lev.  23  :  27  and  16  :  29-31).  It  was 
therefore  an  extraordinary  fast,  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  called  by  the  princes  at  the  instance  of  the 
people,  for  the  king  does  not  appear  in  it  at  all. 
The  occasion  which  prompted  it  was  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  Chaldeans,  who  had  utterly  broken 
the  Egyptian  power  a  few  months  before  at 
the  great  battle  of  Carchemish  on  the  upper 
Euphrates  (46  : 2).  Hence  naturally,  as  the 
Jew’s  had  been  in  substantial  alliance  with  the 
Egyptians,  they  had  reason  to  fear  the  Chal¬ 
deans.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  this  public  reading  of  the  Book 
of  Jeremiah  before  the  assembled  people. 

fl 1-13.  The  object  of  Micaiah  seems  to  have 
been  good.  He  thought  the  princes  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  this  volume. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  young  man,  his  grand¬ 
father,  Shaphan,  having  been  a  very  active 
scribe  in  the  great  reformation  under  Josiah. 

17-19.  They  were  inquisitive  to  know  how 
the  book  came  into  existence,  and  what  part 


Baruch  had  in  its  production.  They  knew  the 
king  so  well  that  they  anticipated  danger  to 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch  when  he  should  hear  the 
book  read  ;  hence  their  advice  of  concealment. 

20,  21.  It  is  plain  they  did  not  think  the 
book  altogether  safe  in  the  king’s  hands,  so 
they  laid  it  away  carefully  in  the  scribe’s  cham¬ 
ber.  Their  plan  was  first  to  report  its  contents 
to  the  king,  and  then  await  further  develop¬ 
ments.  The  king  was  not  content  with  merely 
hearing  the  book  reported,  but  ordered  it 
brought  and  read  before  him.  The  princes 
were  present. 

22-26.  The  ninth  month  would  include 
part  of  our  December.  This  fire,  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  wrord  indicates,  was  burning  in  a  small  pot 
or  portable  furnace.  The  “  penknife”  of  those 
times  must  be  thought  of  as  large  enough  to 
sharpen  the  wooden  style  used  for  writing  on 
parchment.  The  reader  will  notice  the  mingled 
fear  and  horror  of  the  author,  tacitly  implied  in 
his  surprise  that  neither  the  king  nor  his  ser¬ 
vants  were  afraid,  nor  expressed  any  indigna¬ 
tion  at  this  horrid  impiety  of  the  king.  He  had 
openly  insulted  and  contemned  the  Infinite 
God  !  Why  did  not  all  the  princes  stand  aghast, 
as  if  afraid  of  some  sudden  outburst  of  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  wrath  !  The  king’s  guilt  was  the  more 
flagrant  because  at  least  three  of  his  princes 
had  besought  him  not  to  burn  this  roll.  In 
every  aspect  of  this  king’s  character  we  see 
only  consummate  hardihood  and  sin — consum¬ 
mate  meanness  and  guilt.  In  his  indignation 
against  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  he  orders  them 
to  be  arrested.  The  Lord  had  caused  them  to 
be  secreted  from  his  search.  Probably  lie  would 
then  have  taken  their  lives  if  he  could.  H.  0. 

He  had  not  patience  to  hear  it  read  through, 
as  the  princes  had,  but  when  he  had  heard  three 
or  four  leaves  read,  in  a  rage  he  cut  it  with  his 
penknife  and  threw  it  piece  by  piece  into  the 
fire,  that  he  might  be  sure  to  see  it  all  consumed 
(verses  22,  23).  This  was  a  piece  of  as  daring 
impiety  as  a  man  could  lightly  be  guilty  of, 
and  a  most  impudent  affront  to  the  God  of 
heaven,  whose  message  this  was.  Thus  he 
showed  his  impatience  of  reproof  ;  being  re¬ 
solved  to  persist  in  sin,  he  would  by  no  means 
bear  to  be  told  of  his  faults.  Thus  he  showed 
his  indignation  at  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  ;  he 
would  have  cut  them  in  pieces  and  burned 
them,  if  he  had  had  them  in  his  reach  when  he 
was  in  this  passion.  Thus  lie  expressed  an  ob¬ 
stinate  resolution  never  to  comply  with  the 
designs  and  intentions  of  the  warnings  given 
him  ;  he  will  do  what  he  will,  whatever  God  by 
His  prophets  says  to  the  contrary.  Thus  he 
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foolishly  hoped  to  defeat  the  threatenings  de¬ 
nounced  against  him  ;  as  if  God  knew  not  how 
to  execute  the  sentence  when  the  roll  was  gone 
in  which  it  was  written.  H. 

Jelioiakim  with  his  penknife  and  brazier  has 
no  lack  of  imitators  to-day.  There  are  plenty 
of  people  who  try  to  cut  out  of  Scripture  all 
the  bits  that  pinch  them,  or  threaten  evil  con¬ 
sequences  to  sinful  men.  What  is  the  modern 
craving  for  a  revelation  which  has  no  word 
about  the  “wrath  of  God,”  but  this  foolish 
king’s  act  in  modern  guise?  Here  is  some 
stern  saying  which  warns  sinners  that  sin  is 
death.  Out  with  the  penknife,  and  into  the 
brazier  with  the  “  narrow-minded,  ferocious” 
words  !  Cut  out  every  verse  that  speaks  of 
punishment,  and  leave  us  only  the  teachings 
that  God  is  very  good-natured,  and  that  every¬ 
body  is  on  the  right  road.  If  we  strike  out 
retributive  justice  from  the  character  of  God, 
the  love  that  is  left  is  only  weak  indulgence, 
and  His  whole  character  is  weakened  and  low¬ 
ered.  A.  M. 

From  our  later  standpoint  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  Jelioiakim  might  have  known  better. 
God  never  leaves  a  sinner  without  warning  ; 
only  the  sinner  himself  never  sees  that  he  is  a 
fool.  The  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  had 
fallen  a  century  before  from  causes  similar  to 
those  which  were  now  undermining  Israel. 
The  history  of  Judah  itself,  even  during  the 
reigns  of  good  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  might 
have  warned  him  against  the  worthlessness  of 
heathen  alliances.  Even  Jehoiakim’s  own  ex¬ 
perience  ought  to  have  been  enough.  Had  he 
not  been  a  creature  of  Pharaoli-Necho?  Is  he 
not  still  a  sort  of  vassal  of  Nebuchadnezzar? 
But  sin  is  such  an  infatuation  that  he  only 
made  a  mock  at  it.  Originally  selfish,  as  all 
men  are,  he  had  allowed  his  heart  to  become 
hard.  Habit  had  acquired  weight  in  the  wrong 
scale,  and  had  here  so  crystallized  into  bad 
character  that  he  could  neither  see  the  truth 
nor  choose  the  right.  The  love  of  consistency 
and  the  inertia  of  character  of  course  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  moral  suicide  at  last.  As  the 
Spanish  proverb  has  it :  “  Sow  an  act,  reap  a 
habit  ;  sow  a  habit,  reap  character  ;”  sow  char¬ 
acter,  reap  destiny.  The  only  salvation  for  Jc- 
hoiakim  would  have  been  by  listening  to  the 
prophet,  to  transfer  the  pivot  of  his  life  from 
his  own  depraved  will  to  the  holy  will  of  God 
— conversion.  But  that  he  would  not  do.  Con¬ 
sequently  he  domineered  over  his  princes  and 
his  servants.  He  tried  to  capture  God’s  mes¬ 
sengers,  probably  to  kill  them.  Worst  of  all, 
he  raised  a  fatal  controversy  with  God  Himself. 


Is  it  not  strange  that  sinners  cannot  foresee 
the  inevitable  end  of  such  a  conflict?  In  this 
decisive  particular,  Jelioiakim  is  not  excep¬ 
tional,  but  representative.  Every  sinner  does 
the  same  thing,  in  his  own  way,  and  with  the 
same  result.  Jelioiakim  was  against  the  roll, 
and  against  God  and  His  prophet,  because  they 
were  all  against  him.  They  rebuked  his  sin  and 
folly.  How  foolish  sinners  are,  and  how  futile 
sin  !  They  hack  God’s  word  to  bits,  as  though 
Baruch  could  write  no  more,  nor  Jeremiah  dic¬ 
tate  what  the  Holy  Spirit  breathed,  nor  Jeho¬ 
vah  remember  His  own  will  !  Sinners  thus  re¬ 
ject  what  is  meant  for  their  good,  and  they  find 
eventually  that  the  revelation  is  renewed  and 
made  more  full  and  specific,  and  that  its  pre¬ 
dicted  decrees  shall  be  enforced.  Jeremiah  and 
Jelioiakim  alike  found  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  is  indestructible,  and  abideth  forever  ;  the 
one  to  his  glory  and  joy,  the  other  to  his 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  We  arc  still 
under  the  same  sovereign  and  gracious  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  one  or  the  other  of  their  opposite  des¬ 
tinies  foretells  our  own.  M'  P  her  son. 

3‘2.  Anollier  roll  .  .  .  wrote  there¬ 
in  all  the  words  .  .  .  added  many 
besides.  And  this  was  all  that  Jelioiakim  got 
by  burning  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah.  When 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch  wrote  the  second  roll, 
they  were  directed  by  God  to  add  to  it  several 
things  which  were  not  in  the  former — aggra¬ 
vations,  no  doubt,  of  Jehoiakim’s  punishment 
for  his  impious  burning  of  the  first  roll.  And 
very  just  it  was  that  his  doom  should  be  aggra¬ 
vated.  For  if  every  abuse  of  temporal  bless¬ 
ings  shall  be  imputed,  as  certainly  it  shall,  to 
wicked  men  to  augment  their  reckoning  at  tin; 
last  day,  much  less  shall  spiritual  wantonnesa 
and  intemperance  be  overlooked  and  escape 

such  imputation.  Reading. - So  is  it  always. 

God’s  word  is  indestructible.  You  may  burn 
it  and  its  present  preachers,  but  it  and  they  will 
be  followed  b}r  a  larger  roll  and  mightier  suc¬ 
cessors.  As  John  Huss  said,  “  You  may  burn 
a  goose  [“Huss”  means  “goose”],  but  from 
his  ashes  will  come  a  swan.”  Martin  Luther 
fulfilled  that  prophecy.  “It  is  John,  whom  I 
beheaded  :  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,”  said 
Herod  ;  and  his  forebodings  were  right  in  sub¬ 
stance.  Every  word  of  God  is  indestructible, 
and  the  attempt  to  destroy  any  fragment  of  its 
threatenings  only  ensures  a  resurrection  of  these 
with  added  weight  and  power.  A.  M. 

Jeremiah,  Chapter  45. 

These  few  words  are  for  Baruch,  who  has 
been  already  before  us  as  the  faithful  friend, 
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attendant,  and  amanuensis  of  the  prophet.  The 
date  is  that  remarkable  fourth  year  of  Jehoi- 
akim,  when  (see  chap.  36)  Baruch  wrote  out  the 
first  complete  copy  of  Jeremiah’s  prophecies, 
and  was  directed  by  the  prophet  to  read  it  in  the 
Temple  before  all  the  people.  If  we  follow 
closely  the  dates  as  given  in  this  chapter  and 
in  chapter  86,  wrn  must  conclude  that  Baruch 
had  written  out  this  first  complete  copy,  and 
had  also  probably  received  his  commission  to 
go  on  the  ensuing  fast-day  and  read  it  to  the 
people,  but  had  not  yet  gone  when  this  mes¬ 
sage  came  for  him,  in  good  time  to  prepare  him 
for  the  trial  through  which  he  was  soon  to 
pass.  II.  C. 

The  failure  of  this  last  appeal  to  king  and 
people  can  scarcely  have  surprised  Jeremiah, 
but  it  had  a  deep  effect  on  his  more  youthful 
and  ardent  disciple.  Baruch  seems  to  have 
hoped  that,  amid  the  solemnity  of  the  fast,  the 
people  would  have  been  stirred  up  by  his 
words  to  a  movement  of  new  national  and  re¬ 
ligious  life,  and  Jeremiah  addresses  him  in 
words  fitted  to  chasten  the  despair  of  the  too 
sanguine  patriot.  He  reminds  him  of  God’s 
sovereign  right  to  break  down  what  He  had 
built,  and  to  pluck  up  what  He  had  planted, 
and  adds  :  “  Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thy¬ 
self?  seek  them  not  :  for,  behold,  I  will  bring 
evil  upon  all  flesh,  saith  Jehovah  :  but  thy  life 
will  I  give  thee  for  a  prey" — as  if  snatched 
from  the  net  of  the  destroyer — “  in  all  places 
whither  thou  goest.”  The  promise  was  ful¬ 
filled  by  Baruch’s  sharing  with  Jeremiah  the 
protection  of  Nebuchadnezzar  when  Jerusalem 
was  taken,  and  by  his  afterward  finding  a  ref¬ 
uge  in  Egypt  with  the  remnant  of  the  Jews. 
P.  S. 

Jeremiah  had  already  passed  through  several 
seasons  of  stern  mental  conflict  and  purifying 
discipline  ;  Baruch  had  them  yet  to  pass.  This 
was  one  of  his  first  lessons  :  “  Forego  all  your 
schemes  of  personal  good.  As  for  yourself 
alone,  be  content  with  your  bare  life  as  the 
best  God  can  give  ;  and  having  the  assurance 
of  life,  make  every  sacrifice  to  which  God  may 
call  you  most  cheerfully.  If  you  can  do  any¬ 
thing  for  the  truth  of  God  ;  anything  to  bear 
testimony  against  the  sins  of  your  country¬ 
men  ;  anything  to  lessen  the  labors  and  lighten 
the  griefs  of  the  patriarchal  prophet  under 
whose  shadow  you  walk,  do  it  cheerfully, 
and  even  gladly.  But  dismiss  forever  all  as¬ 
pirations  after  great  things  for  jmurself.”  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  of  Jeremiah  as  having  thor¬ 
oughly  sounded  the  depths  of  this  counsel  and 
drank  in  its  spirit.  He  had  ample  occasion  to 


act  upon  it  subsequently  ;  arrested  by  the  sav¬ 
age  Jelioiakim  and  some  of  his  kindred  spirits  ; 
cast  into  dungeons,  darkness  and  mire  ;  starved, 
tortured,  and  in  peril  of  his  life  ;  kept  in  con¬ 
finement  months  and  years  during  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah  ;  yet  still  charged  with  successive  mes¬ 
sages  more  and  more  severe  and  terrible  to  the 
king  on  his  throne,  and  to  his  princes  inflated 
with  pride.  H.  C. 

“  Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself  ?”  said 
the  prophet;  “  seek  them  not.”  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  greatness  in  things.  The  only 
greatness  is  unselfish  love.  Even  self-denial  in 
itself  is  nothing,  is  almost  a  mistake.  Only  a 
great  purpose  or  a  mightier  love  can  justify 

the  waste.  II.  Drummond. - He  only  is  great 

of  heart  who  floods  the  world  with  a  great 
affection.  He  only  is  great  of  mind  who  stirs 
the  world  with  great  thoughts.  He  only  is 
great  of  will  who  does  something  to  shape  the 
world  to  a  great  career.  And  he  is  greatest 
who  does  the  most  of  all  these  things,  and  does 
them  best.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Greatness  is  not  a  teachable  nor  gainable 
thing,  but  the  expression  of  the  mind  of  a  God- 
made  great  man  ;  teach  or  preach,  or  labor  as 
you  will,  everlasting  difference  is  set  between 
one  man’s  capacity  and  another’s,  and  this 
God-given  supremacy  is  the  priceless  thing,  al¬ 
ways  just  as  rare  in  the  world  at  one  time  as 
another.  What  you  can  manufacture  or  com¬ 
municate  you  can  lower  the  price  of  ;  but  this 
mental  supremacy  is  incommunicable  ;  you  will 
never  multiply  its  quantity,  nor  lower  its  price  ; 
and  nearly  the  best  thing  men  can  generally  do 
is  to  set  themselves  not  to  the  attainment,  but 
the  discovery  of  this  :  learning  to  know  gold 
when  we  see  it  from  iron-glance,  and  diamonds 
from  flint-sand,  being  for  most  of  us  a  more 
profitable  employment  than  trying  to  make  dia¬ 
monds  out  of  our  own  charcoal.  Ruskin. 

A  magnanimous  spirit  is  a  spirit  to  bear  and 
to  do  great  things  ;  to  bear  trials  with  forti¬ 
tude  ;  to  control  the  temper  under  great  provo¬ 
cations,  and  even  to  throw  a  benignant  smile 
upon  the  face  of  a  foe  ;  to  yield  ingenuous  sym¬ 
pathy  to  those  who  are  not  of  us,  and  rejoice  in 
their  success  ;  to  carry  out  convictions  of  duty 
at  the  sacrifice  of  interests  ;  to  forget  self  in  the 
cause  of  God  and  of  humanity  ;  to  brave  with 
a  constant  heart  the  greatest  perils  for  the  sake 
of  great  principles  and  the  common  good. 

Homilist. - Nothing  but  the  practical  habit 

of  overcoming  our  own  selfishness,  and  of  fa¬ 
miliarly  encountering  privations  and  discom¬ 
fort  on  account  of  others,  will  ever  enable  us 
to  do  it  when  required.  And  therefore  I  am 
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firmly  persuaded  that  indulgence  infallibly  pro¬ 
duces  selfishness  and  hardness  of  heart,  and 
that  nothing  but  a  pretty  severe  discipline  and 
control  can  lay  the  foundation  of  a  magnani¬ 
mous  character.  Lord  Jeffrey. - In  the  final 

analysis,  self-worship  is  at  the  root  of  human 
misery.  Self-love  is  the  virus  of  melancholy. 
In  a  man  of  genius  it  breeds  egotism  ;  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  nature,  Pharisaism  ;  in  an  invalid,  a  de¬ 
sire  to  suffer  before  the  looking-glass.  No  man 
can  be  happy  who  loves  himself  better  than  his 
neighbor.  Health  and  wealth  do  not  insure 
happiness  when  a  devouring  egotism  is  feeding 
on  the  heart.  The  most  dazzling  success,  which 
carries  its  votary  to  the  summit  of  power,  has 
its  Nemesis  in  a  strange  satiety  and  loathing  of 
life.  Van  Santvoord. 

The  lowliest  and  the  humblest  in  endowments 
is  just  as  important  in  his  place  as  the  most 
brilliantly  gifted.  The  great  life  in  God’s  sight 
is  not  the  conspicuous  one,  but  the  life  that 
fills  the  place  which  it  was  made  to  fill  and  does 
the  work  which  it  was  made  to  do.  God  asks 
not  great  things  ;  He  asks  only  simple  faithful¬ 
ness,  the  quiet  doing  of  what  He  allots.  His 
design  for  each  life  is  that  it  shall  reach  a  holy 
character,  do  a  good  work  in  the  world,  fill  a 
worthy  place,  however  humble,  and  fill  it  well, 
so  as  to  honor  God  and  bless  the  world.  J.  II. 
Miller. 

In  the  presence  of  great  ambitions,  what  do 
men  care  for  viewless  prizes  in  invisible  worlds? 
Men  do  not  let  the  dust  around  them  settle  long 
enough  to  disclose  eternal  things.  Notice  the 
precise  attitude  of  the  man  of  the  world  to  re¬ 
ligious  things.  He  does  not  deny  them.  That 
would  imply  consideration,  and  he  does  not 
consider.  He  simply  ignores.  He  may  get 
glimpses  of  them.  But  heaven  never  gives  a 
man  an  instantaneous  photograph.  He  cannot 
take  it  on  the  wing.  He  must  pause  a  little. 
The  indifference  that  comes  from  insensitive- 
ness  is  the  hardest  to  overcome.  Light  works 
at  a  disadvantage  when  it  appeals  to  defective 
vision.  Truth  works  at  a  similar  disadvantage 
when  it  takes  hold  of  faculties  that  are  partly 
benumbed,  whether  that  comes  from  misuse  or 
lack  of  use.  Hardness  of  heart  stands  for  a 
common  fact.  There  are  people  to  whom  re¬ 
ligion  no  longer  appeals.  It  does  not  find 
them.  There  are  multitudes  of  people  with 
whom  an  argument  is  useless.  There  is  no  use 
preaching  to  them.  They  are  encased.  They 
are  proof  against  proof.  The  intellectual  ap¬ 
proach  to  them  is  barred.  In  such  cases  there 
is  yet  one  door — the  door  of  a  good  example. 
If  men  turn  from  preaching  they  may  yet  be 


reached  by  an  appeal  to  the  heart,  and  that 
comes  cogently  only  on  the  path  of  an  experi¬ 
ence.  Apologetics  must  get  out  of  books. 
Men  care  little  for  the  formal  arguments.  A 
great  life  was  lived  once,  and  the  world  bows 
to  it  as  the  unanswerable  argument  for  Heaven. 
Interior. 

For  tliyself.  All  forms  of  sin  are  ulti¬ 
mately  resolvable  into  the  principle  of  selfism. 
What  is  worldliness ,  whether  as  covetousness  or 
sensuality,  but  the  aim  of  a  being  who  has  lost 
the  infinite  good  to  substitute  and  appropriate 
the  finite?  Hypocrisy  is  the  mask  he  wears  to 
conceal  his  aim  ;  anger  and  impatience  the  re¬ 
sults  of  impediment  and  disappointment  ;  envy 
and  malice  the  emotions  excited  at  the  superi¬ 
ority  or  the  success  of  others  ;  and  hatred  and 
cruelty  the  reaction  of  thwarted  self-will.  Am¬ 
bition  is  an  attempt  at  lofty  self -isolation  ;  pride 
the  feeling  that  we  have  achieved,  or  can 
achieve,  such  distinction  ;  and  despondency  and 
moroseness  the  offspring  of  disappointed  desire. 
Detached  from  God,  man’s  relation  to  every 
other  object  is  false  ;  he  himself  is  a  moral 
falsehood  ;  and  every  breach  of  veracity  is  but  a 
particular  form  of  the  great  falsehood.  Living 
out  of  harmony  with  God  and  with  himself, 
variance  with  his  fellow-man  follows  of  course. 
Lawlessness  of  every  kind  is  but  the  result  of 
man’s  attempting  to  be  a  law  to  and  by  him¬ 
self.  All  human  governments  are  still  occu¬ 
pied  in  reconciling  law  and  liberty — in  restrain¬ 
ing  the  fierce  collisions  of  human  wills.  And 
“  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you? 
come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that 
war  in  your  members?  Ye  lust  and  have  not  ; 
ye  kill  and  desire  to  have,  and  cannot  obtain. 
Ye  ask  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss, 
that  ye  may  consume  it  upon  your  lust.”  Im¬ 
penitence  is  self-satisfaction  unwilling  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  God  ;  the  choice  to  remain  at  variance 
with  Him.  Unreasonableness  is  self-will  sub¬ 
stituted  for  reason  and  conscience.  And  unbe¬ 
lief  self-trust  as  opposed  to  trust  in  God. 

“  But  is  not  self-love  of  moral  obligation?” 
Undeniably  :  it  is  to  be  the  measure  of  our  love 
to  others.  But  the  ground  of  the  obligation  to 
love  ourselves  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  we 
are  required  to  love  our  fellow-man — our  rela¬ 
tion  to  God.  My  moral  worth  consists  in  my 
having  been  made  in  the  image  of  God,  capable 
of  entering  into  His  plans,  and  of  sharing  in 
Ilis  glory.  But  if  God  be  lost  from  my  soul,  I 
cannot  be  said  strictly  to  love  my  integral  and 
proper  self,  but  only  the  ungodly  remains  of 
myself.  The  act  is  essentially  different  in  kind , 
for  it  is  directed  toward  an  essentially  different 
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object.  A  moral  element  is  wanting  in  the  love 
answering  to  the  element  wanting  in  the  ob¬ 
ject.  It  is  the  idolatry  of  a  self  from  which 
God  is  absent.  An  object  of  self-compassion  I 
may  rightly  be  ;  but  this  implies  a  desire  of 
self-restoration,  and  of  restoration  to  God. 
And  it  is  only  as  I  “  lose  myself ,”  surrender 
my  self-predominance,  and  welcome  God  back 
again  to  His  throne  within,  that  my  regard  for 
myself  can  be  morally  good.  J.  Harris. 

Arrangement  of  Jeremiah's  Prophecies. 

The  arrangement  of  the  several  prophecies 
with  so  very  little  apparent  method  and  chron¬ 
ological  order  is  accounted  for  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  narrated  in  this  chapter.  It  was  to 
both  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  a  season  of  extreme 
peril.  Now  they  are  flying  to  escape  arrest, 
and  perhaps  immediate  death  ;  anon  they  are 
imprisoned.  Next  the  prophet  is  tortured,  and 
at  length  hurried  from  his  country  to  take  his 
lot  with  the  poor  exiles  who  fled  into  Egypt. 


So  far  as  is  known  to  us,  no  other  book  of 
prophecies  in  the  Bible  was  compiled  under 
circumstances  so  unfavorable  to  method  and 
order.  Certainly  no  other  one  exhibits  such  a 
lack  of  these  qualities.  The  book  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  men  who  made  it  are  remarkably 
correlated  to  each  other,  a  fact  which  goes 
strongly  to  confirm  its  genuineness.  It  is  what 
ought  to  be  expected  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  compiled.  .  .  .  His  book 
is  valuable  to  us  almost  exclusively  for  its  great 
moral  lessons.  These  are  above  rubies.  Here 
we  see  delineated  the  full  administration  of 
God’s  government  not  over  Judah  alone,  but 
all  the  prominent  nations  of  Western  Asia.  It 
also  reveals  God  in  His  relations  to  His  Church 
and  people  :  how  He  dealt  with  them,  how  He 
felt  toward  them,  how  He  made  the  very  tears 
of  His  prophet  witness  to  His  own  tenderness 
of  heart,  with  what  severity  He  denounces 
their  sins,  with  what  patience  He  bore  with 
their  long-continued  abuse.  H.  C. 


Section  45. 

STORY  OF  THE  RECHABITES,  AND  ITS  LESSONS  DIVINELY  INTERPRETED. 

Jeremiah  35  :  1-19. 

1  The  word  which  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of 

2  Josiali,  king  of  Judah,  saying,  Go  unto  the  house  of  the  Rechabites,  and  speak  unto  them, 
and  bring  them  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  into  one  of  the  chambers,  and  give  them  wine  to 

3  drink.  Then  I  took  Jaazaniah  the  son  of  Jeremiah,  the  son  of  Habazziniah,  and  his  brethren, 

4  and  all  his  sons,  and  the  whole  house  of  the  Rechabites  ;  and  I  brought  them  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  into  the  chamber  of  the  sons  of  Ilanan  the  son  of  Igdaliah,  the  man 
of  God,  which  was  by  the  chamber  of  the  princes,  which  was  above  the  chamber  of 

5  Maaseiah  the  son  of  Shallum,  the  keeper  of  the  door  :  and  I  set  before  the  sons  of  the 
house  of  the  Rechabites  bowls  full  of  wine,  and  cups,  and  I  said  unto  them,  Drink 

6  ye  wine.  But  they  said,  We  will  drink  no  wine  :  for  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  our 
father  commanded  us,  saying,  Ye  shall  drink  no  wine,  neither  ye,  nor  your  sons,  for 

7  ever  :  neither  shall  ye  build  house,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any  :  but 
all  your  days  ye  shall  dwell  in  tents  ;  that  ye  may  live  many  days  in  the  land  wherein  ye 

8  sojourn.  And  we  have  obeyed  the  voice  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  our  father  in  all  that 
he  charged  us,  to  drink  no  wine  all  our  days,  we,  our  wives,  our  sons,  nor  our  daughters  ; 

9,  10  nor  to  build  houses  for  us  to  dwell  in  :  neither  have  we  vineyard,  nor  field,  nor  seed  :  but  we 
have  dwelt  in  tents,  and  have  obeyed,  and  done  according  to  all  that  Jonadab  our  father 
11  commanded  us.  But  it  came  to  pas3,  when  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  came  up  into 
the  land,  that  we  said,  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  Jerusalem  for  fear  of  the  army  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  and  for  fear  of  the  army  of  the  Syrians  ;  so  we  dwell  at  Jerusalem. 

12,  13  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Jeremiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel  :  Go,  and  say  to  the  men  of  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  Will 
14  ye  not  receive  instruction  to  hearken  to  my  words  ?  saith  the  Lord,  The  words  of  Jonadab 
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the  son  of  Rcchab,  that  he  commanded  his  sons,  not  to  drink  wine,  are  performed,  and  unto 
this  day  they  drink  none,  for  they  obey  their  father’s  commandment  :  but  I  have  spoken 

15  unto  you,  rising  up  early  and  speaking  ;  and  ye  have  not  hearkened  unto  me.  I  have  sent 
also  unto  you  all  my  servants  the  prophets,  rising  up  early  and  sending  them,  saying, 
Return  ye  now  every  man  from  his  evil  way,  and  amend  your  doings,  and  go  not  after 
other  gods  to  serve  them,  and  ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land  which  I  have  given  to  you  and  to 

16  your  fathers  :  but  ye  have  not  inclined  your  ear,  nor  hearkened  unto  me.  Forasmuch  as  the 
sons  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  have  performed  the  commandment  of  their  father  which 

17  he  commanded  them,  but  this  people  hath  not  hearkened  unto  me  ;  therefore  thus  saith  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  :  Behold,  I  will  bring  upon  Judah  and  upon  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  all  the  evil  that  I  have  pronounced  against  them  :  because  I 
have  spoken  unto  them,  but  they  have  not  heard  ;  and  I  have  called  unto  them,  but  they 

18  have  not  answered.  And  Jeremiah  said  unto  the  house  of  the  Rechabites,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  :  Because  ye  have  obeyed  the  commandment  of  Jonadab 
your  father,  and  kept  all  his  precepts,  and  done  according  unto  all  that  he  commanded  you  ; 

19  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  shall  not 


want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever. 

1-17.  It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim’s  reign  that  this  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Jeremiah.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  invaded  and 
devastated  Judah,  sent  away  many  of  its  people 
(among  them  the  youthful  Daniel)  to  Babylon, 
and  spoiled  the  Temple  of  its  sacred  vessels. 
Only  Jerusalem  itself  was  spared  and  those 
who  had  gathered  within  its  walls.  Among 
the  latter  were  the  descendants  of  Jonadab, 
the  son  of  Rechab.  They  had  temporarily  left 
their  tents  and  flocks  in  the  fields,  and  sought 
protection  within  the  defences  of  the  capi¬ 
tal.  B. 

There  was  a  remarkable  people  whose  pres¬ 
ence  in  Jerusalem,  to  which  they  had  re¬ 
paired  for  refuge  on  the  approach  of  the  Chal¬ 
dean  army,  in  the  time  of  King  Jehoiakim, 
afforded  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  an  occasion,  of 
which  he  was  directed  to  avail  himself,  of  ad¬ 
ministering  a  significant  rebuke  to  the  Israel¬ 
ites.  These  were  the  Rechabites,  of  whom  we 
seem  to  learn  from  1  Chron.  2  :  55,  that  they 
were  identical  with  or  a  branch  of  the  Kenites, 
who  were  of  the  family  of  Jethro,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses,  and  came  with  the  Israelites 
into  Palestine  and  there  continued  to  lead  their 
former  mode  of  life,  as  in  the  instance  of  Heber 
the  Kenite  (Judges  4:11).  When,  therefore, 
we  are  told  that  Jonadab,  the  son  (descendant) 
of  Rechab,  imposed  upon  this  family  the  obli¬ 
gation  never  to  build  houses,  but  always  to 
dwell  in  tents  ;  and  never  to  sow  corn,  or  cul¬ 
tivate  vineyards,  or  to  drink  wine,  he  did  not 
impose  upon  them  any  new  law  of  life,  but 
bound  them  to  the  conservation  of  their  then 
existing  and  ancient  usages.  All  these,  in  fact, 
except  the  last,  are  such  as  belong  to  this  form 
of  life  ;  and  the  last  also  now  belongs  to  it 
among  all  the  tribes  of  like  habit  in  Western 


Asia,  wine  being  forbidden  to  them  as  to  other 
Moslems.  Kitto. 

Their  great  chieftain,  Jonadab,  had  lived  in 
the  days  of  Jehu.  He  had  been  a  zealous  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  true  worship  ;  and  had  actively 
aided  Jehu  in  the  destruction  of  the  false  proph¬ 
ets  and  of  the  iniquitous  worship  of  Baal. 
Fearing  for  the  morals  of  his  own  tribe  from 
the  universal  dissoluteness  that  then  prevailed 
in  Israel,  and  rightly  discerning  in  the  luxuri¬ 
ous  living  of  the  cities,  especially  indulgence 
in  the  intoxicating  cup,  the  chief  points  of 
peril,  he  sought  to  counteract  these  evil  influ¬ 
ences.  He  therefore  commanded  his  sons,  and 
persuaded  them  to  bind  themselves  and  their 
children,  not  to  congregate  in  cities  nor  to  build 
houses,  but  to  live  in  tents  and  to  subsist  by 
pasturage  ;  and  further,  to  abstain  utterly  from 
the  use  of  wine.  And  now  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years  this  command  had  been  obeyed, 
the  pledge  faithfully  kept.  For  successive 
generations  the  descendants  of  this  wise  tribal 
chief  had  continued  to  live  a  comparatively 
pure,  because  a  simple  pastoral  life,  afar  from 
the  temptations  of  the  crowded  city. 

Introduced  into  Jerusalem  in  the  existing 
emergency,  the  temperate  habits  of  these  sim¬ 
ple  friendly  shepherds  of  a  foreign  race  were 
now  visible  to  all  the  native  Jews.  Their  still 
continued  obedience  to  the  law  of  abstinence 
prescribed  by  their  ancestor  Jonadab  further 
distinguished  them  from  the  people  of  the  be¬ 
leaguered  city.  And  it  was  the  marvellous 
force  of  this  long  and  signal  example  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  now  brought  afresh  before  the  very  eyes 
of  the  persistently  transgressing  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  that  God  now  uses  to  point  His  stern 
rebuke  and  threatening. 

By  God’s  command,  the  prophet  openly  im- 
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poses  upon  these  Rechabites  a  definite  test  of 
their  principles.  They  are  formally  gathered 
in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Temple,  large 
pots  of  wine  and  cups  are  set  before  them,  and 
they  are  bidden  to  drink.  But  with  courteous 
firmness  they  decline.  And  it  is  in  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  their  touching  reply  (which  should 
be  very  carefully  read,  verses  6-11)  that  Jere¬ 
miah  is  bidden  to  go  forth  with  them  into  the 
great  court  of  the  Temple  and  utter  God’s  re¬ 
buking  message  to  the  inhabitants  there  assem¬ 
bled. 

The  substance  of  the  rebuke  consists  in  the 
contrast,  between  these  Rechabites  and  the 
people  of  Judah  respecting  the  single  matter  of 
obedience.  In  the  comparison,  however,  as 
stated  or  implied,  were  several  points  which 
greatly  aggravated  the  contrast.  And  these 
are  to  be  well  heeded  if  we  would  understand 
the  full  force  of  God’s  rebuke. 

On  the  one  hand,  these  descendants  of  Recliab 
were  not  Israelites.  Of  a  race  whose  fathers 
had  been  excluded  from  their  original  occu¬ 
pancy  of  Canaan  in  favor  of  the  incoming 
tribes  of  Jacob,  they  yet  had  submitted  to  the 
Israelites,  had  voluntarily  sought  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  favor  of  Jehovah,  and  conformed  to 
His  established  worship.  Furthermore — in  this 
matter  of  Jonadab’s  command — he  had  simply 
spoken,  manifested  his  wish,  and  laid  it  as  an 
obligation  upon  his  sons  and  descendants.  He 
had  spoken  but  once.  His  command  had  no 
accompanying  promise.  It  was  based  upon 
no  other  ground  than  its  inherent  wisdom,  en¬ 
forced  by  no  other  appeal  than  its  manifestly 
beneficent  spirit  and  effects.  But  it  had  been 
filially  honored  and  implicitly  obeyed.  Neither 
self-will  nor  self-indulgence  had  once  arisen,  in 
that  long  period  among  those  successive  gen¬ 
erations,  to  question  the  wisdom  or  beneficence 
of  the  stringent  ordinance  left  by  their  great 
chieftain  Jonadab.  And  the  more  Ave  ponder 
this  filial  loyalty  of  nearly  three  centuries  the 
more  signal  and  striking  the  lesson  it  conveys 
to  us  ;  the  more  worthy  seems  to  be  the  use 
which  God  Himself  condescends  to  make  of  it 
here  ;  and  the  higher  our  estimate  of  its  in¬ 
trinsic  force  in  this  Divine  application,  by  the 
mouth  of  Jeremiah. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  upon  His  own 
chosen  richly  favored  people  that  Jehovah’s 
commands  were  laid.  To  them  He  had  spoken, 
not  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly  and  by  many 
messengers,  by  providences  and  by  prophets  to 
every  generation.  He  pictures  Himself  here  as 
having  patiently  toiled,  from  the  earliest  morn¬ 
ing  hour,  through  the  entire  day,  of  many 


generations.  In  this  toil  He  had  employed  not 
only  terms  of  command  and  persuasion,  but 
had  exhausted  every  form  of  entreaty  and 
warning.  Promises  too,  rich  and  full  beyond 
conception,  had  been  multiplied  in  words,  and 
illustrated  in  deliverances  and  mercies  without 
number.  But  with  all  these  urgencies  of 
Divine  influence,  they  had  refused  to  hearken 
and  to  obey. 

Recall  now,  in  connection  writh  these  facts, 
that  sharply  aggravate  the  contrast,  the  two 
chief  points  of  that  contrast  itself,  as  contained 
in  God’s  rebuking  words.  In  these  avc  find  the 
emphatic  suggestions  of  the  story.  The  first 
is  obedience,  as  set  against  disobedience ;  the 
second,  filial  obedience,  as  set  against  filial  dis¬ 
obedience.  The  Rechabites  obeyed  their  father, 
Jonadab  ;  the  Israelites  disobeyed  their  Father, 
God.  It  is  specially  observable  how  God  here 
emphasizes  His  Fatherly  relation.  To  us  Fa¬ 
therhood  is  a  fundamental  element  of  His  char¬ 
acter.  Childship  is  the  supreme  vital  relation 
we  hold  to  Him.  This  responsive  connection 
is  the  beautiful  suggestion  which  lie  makes  in 
using  this  comparison.  B. 

6-1©.  It  is  a  dull  ear  which  does  not  catch 
in  these  words  an  echo,  as  from  the  rocks  of 
Sinai,  of  the  commandment,  “  Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long 
upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee.”  Eminent  examples  of  filial  piety,  how 
might  that  law  have  been  inscribed,  as  their 
appropriate  motto,  on  the  banners  of  the  house 
of  Recliab  ?  Living  in  remarkable  accordance 
with  its  precept,  they  were  a  remarkable  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  truth  of  its  promise.  Distinguished 
from  all  around  them  by  their  superior  respect 
for  parental  authority,  they  were  equally  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  happier  fortune  ;  while 
others  perished,  their  days  were  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  their  God  had  given  them. 
That  law  is  one  of  the  Ten  which,  wwitten  by 
God’s  OAvn  finger,  and  spoken  in  thunder  tones 
by  His  own  awful  voice,  were  separated  and 
distinguished  from  those  Mosaic  ordinances,  the 
shadows  of  good  things  to  come,  that  were 
buried  in  the  grave  of  Christ.  Like  the  other 
nine  it  was  fulfilled,  not  interred  by  the  Re¬ 
deemer.  Like  all  other  parts  of  the  Decalogue, 
it  is  of  permanent  authority  ;  and  God  is  still 
making  good  its  promise  in  the  well-doing,  the 
health  and  wealth,  and  prosperity  of  thousands 
who  honored  their  parents  however  humble 
they  might  be,  cherished  them,  and  yielded  to 
father  and  mother  the  reverence  that  was  their 
due.  Guthrie. 

151- 15.  The  strong  point  which  the  Lord 
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makes  upon  this  noble  example  is,  that  this 
tribe  had  adhered  with  unswerving  constancy 
through  so  many  years  to  the  precepts. of  their 
father  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  while  the 
Jews  had  utterly  refused  to  adhere  to  His  pre 
cepts  ;  would  not  listen  to  His  repeated  mes¬ 
sages  and  warnings,  but  spurned  them  madly 
away.  They  heard  and  obeyed  a  mortal  man  ; 
this  people  will  not  hear  and  obey  the  eternal 
God  !  II.  C. 

14.  3  have  spoken  unto  you,  rising 
early  and  speaking.  God  had  spoken  to 
them  early  and  late.  The  figure  is  taken  from 
men  who  address  themselves  early  to  that  in 
which  they  take  a  deep  interest,  and  to  which 
they  devote  themselves  strenuously.  It  is  a 
favorite  phrase  with  Jeremiah  (7  :  13,  25 ; 
11:7;  25  :  3,  4  ;  26  :  5,  etc.). 

15.  It  is  here  explained  how  God  had  spoken 
to  them,  as  had  been  said  in  the  preceding 
verse.  It  was  by  the  instrumentality  of  His 
servants  the  prophets,  whom  He  employed  as 
His  messengers.  What  they  spoke  was  God 
Himself  speaking.  While  the  Rechabites  obeyed 
their  ancestor,  Judah  did  not  obey  God.  A 
single  requirement  sufficed  for  the  Rechabites  ; 
frequent  repetition  did  not  secure  Judah’s  com¬ 
pliance.  A  fresh  contrast  is  suggested  by 
what  immediately  follows.  Jonadab’s  com¬ 
mandment  was  a  purely  arbitrary  one  ;  God 
commands  that  which  is  in  itself  of  the  highest 
moral  obligation.  Return  ye  now  every 
mail  from  his  evil  way.  Repentance  of 
and  forsaking  all  that  is  sinful  is  the  first  step 
required.  This  negative  abandonment  of  evil 
must  be  followed  by  positively  doing  what  is 
right.  Amend  your  doings.  And,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  only  effectual  spring  of  repentance 
and  good  works  is  to  be  found  in  communion 
with  God  and  right  affections  toward  Him,  it  is 
added,  go  not  after  other  gods  to  serve  them  :  He 
will  not  admit  a  rival,  or  permit  that  homage 
and  service  to  be  given  to  another  which  is  due 
to  Him  alone.  A  further  contrast  between 
Jonadab’s  word  to  the  Rechabites  and  God’s 
word  to  Judah  is  that  the  latter  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  promise  such  as  the  former  could 
not  make.  This  is  that,  if  obedient,  ye  shall 
dwell  in  the  land  which  I  have  given  to  you  :  If 
faithful  to  the  Lord,  they  had  the  assurance  of 
His  Divine  protection  and  guardianship.  Ye 
have  not  inclined  your  ear.  They 
paid  no  attention  to  God’s  reiterated  commands, 
though  the  duty  enjoined  was  so  obvious  and 
imperative  and  the  reward  promised  was  sure 
and  faithful.  W.  H.  G. 

God  here  explains  why  He  had  commissioned 


the  prophet  to  bring  the  Rechabites  into  the 
Temple,  and  commanded  him  to  set  wine  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  invite  them  to  drink  it ;  namely, 
that  by  their  refusing  to  comply  with  the  invi¬ 
tation,  in  obedience  to  their  father  Jonadab, 
he  might  convince  the  Jews  of  their  disobedi- 
ence  to  his  commands,  though  those  commands 
were  more  obligatory  than  the  commands 
of  Jonadab.  For,  first,  Jonadab  was  but  an 
earthly  parent,  and  so  had  no  absolute  uni¬ 
versal  sovereignty  over  his  children  ;  but  God 
was  “the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel.’’ 
Secondly,  Jonadab’s  commands  were  not  for 
the  performance  of  any  moral  duty,  but  the 
doing  of  a  thing  which  they  might  do  or  leave 
undone  ;  God  required  of  them  what  was  but 
their  moral  duty,  and  for  which  there  was  the 
highest  reason.  Thirdly,  Jonadab’s  commands 
had  no  promise  annexed  ;  God’s  precept  had  a 
promise  annexed,  yet  they  had  not  yielded 
Him  that  obedience  which  the  sons  of  Jonadab 
had  yielded  him.  He  was  the  Father,  but 
where  was  His  honor  ?  Poole. 

16,  17.  Jud  gments  are  threatened,  as  often 
before,  against  Judah  and  Jerusalem  for  their 
disobedience  thus  aggravated.  The  Rechabites 
shall  rise  up  in  judgment  against  them  and 
shall  condemn  them  ;  for  they  very  punctually 
'performed  the  commandment  of  their  father,  and 
continued  and  persevered  in  their  obedience  to 
it  (verse  16)  ;  but  this  people,  this  rebellious  and 
gainsaying  people,  have  not  hearkened  unto  Me  ; 
and  therefore  (verse  17)  because  they  have  not 
obeyed  the  precepts  of  the  word,  God  will  per¬ 
form  the  tlireatenings  of  it  :  “  I  will  bring  upon 
them,  by  the  Chaldean  army,  all  the  evil  pro¬ 
nounced  against  them,  both  in  the  law  and  in  the 
prophets,  for  I  have  spoken  to  them,  I  have  called 
to  them  ;  spoken  in  a  still  small  voice  to  them 
that  were  near  and  called  aloud  to  them  that 
were  at  a  distance  ;  tried  all  ways  and  means 
to  convince  and  reduce  them  ;  spoken  by  My 
word,  called  by  My  providence,  both  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  yet  all  to  no  purpose  ;  they 
have  not  heard  nor  answered .  ”  II. 

18,  19.  The  pi  -omise  of  God  to  the  Rechabites. 
This  promise  instantly  and  openly  follows  the 
open  rebuke,  and  as  designed,  gives  that  re¬ 
buke  an  emphatic  intensity  and  force.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  filial  obedience,  they  receive  the 
promise  of  the  Fifth  Commandment — of  a  per¬ 
petuated  existence.  The  phrase  ‘  ‘  Stand  before 
Me,”  which  is  figurative,  implies  that  there 
should  always  be  some  of  the  tribe  as  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  service  of  Jehovah.  Like  all  the 
Divine  promises,  this  was  probably  condi¬ 
tional  ;  and  ‘  ‘  its  accomplishment  may  have 
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depended  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  their 
descendants  kept  their  pledge.  ”  Modern  trav¬ 
ellers  assert  the  existence  at  the  present  day,  in 
Arabia,  of  small  tribes  claiming  a  lineal  descent 
from  the  Rechabites,  who  are  still  loyal  to  the 
precepts  of  Jonadab.  It  is  well  to  point  the 
argument  and  appeal  in  behalf  of  abstinence 
from  wine,  with  this  noble  example  of  the  sons 
of  Jonadab.  But  let  us  remember  that  the 
single  point  directly  and  designedly  conveyed 
by  this  Divine  message  respects  solely  the 
contrast  of  obedience  on  the  one  side,  and  dis¬ 
obedience  on  the  other.  By  pressing  this  point, 
of  the  superior  obligation  of  obedience  to  God’s 
commandment,  a  more  effective  use  of  the  ex¬ 
ample  maybe  made,  even  as  regards  the  intem¬ 
perate.  A  legitimate  use  of  the  Rechabites’ 
example  respecting  abstinence  from  intoxicat¬ 
ing  drinks  lies  in  the  fact  that  they,  in  an  age 
of  comparative  ignorance,  were  able  to  discern 
the  evils  of  indulgence  in  the  use  of  wine.  B. 

18.  Having  delivered  his  heavy  message  of 
judgment  and  woe  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
he  turns  to  the  house  of  the  Rechabites  with  a 
message  of  approval  and  blessing.  “Honor 
thy  father  and  mother,’’  says  the  apostle  (Eph. 
6:2),  “  which  is  the  first  commandment  with 
promise.’’  And  throughout  the  Word  of  God 
this  duty  is  emphasized  and  the  promise  re¬ 
iterated.  The  commendation  bestowed  upon 
the  Rechabites  is  for  this  one  thing — their  filial 
obedience — the  reward  for  which  is  “  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee’’  (Ex.  20  :  12).  This  Judah 
had  forfeited  ;  but  the  Rechabites  had  a  right 

to  claim  it.  W.  H.  G. - The  thing  which  the 

Lord  blessed  on  this  occasion  is  one  which  He 
always  blesses,  and  without  which  nothing  can 
be  blessed — obedience.  The  Rechabites  thought 
that  they  were  fulfilling  a  dut}r.  The  Recha¬ 
bites  had  obeyed.  It  seems  as  if  God  was  un¬ 
willing  to  look  farther  ;  the  principle  of  obedi¬ 
ence  is  so  precious,  so  fundamental,  so  easily 
neglected,  that  God,  when  He  meets  with  it, 
does  not  inquire  too  strictly  into  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  realized.  He  does  not  quar¬ 
rel  captiously,  if  I  dare  so  speak,  with  regard 
to  the  garb  of  the  principle,  for  in  IBs  eyes,  as 
in  those  of  sound  sense,  “  the  body  is  more  than 
raiment and  as  the  abstinence  which  the 
Rechabites  prescribed  to  themselves  had  noth¬ 
ing  bad  in  itself,  Lie  blesses  it,  judging  that 
obedience  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged,  nor 
the  scruples  of  obedience  handled  too  tenderly. 
Vinet. 

The  symbolical  lesson  which  God  instructs 
Jeremiah  to  read  to  the  Israelites  from  the  con¬ 


duct  of  the  Rechabites,  whom  no  temptations 
could  induce  to  swerve  from  their  “  father’s 
commandment,”  while  Israel  so  easily  forgot 
and  trampled  upon  His,  is  wonderfully  touch¬ 
ing.  Nor  is  it  the  least  instructive  part  of  the 
lesson,  that  though  “  the  children”  He  had 
“  nourished  and  brought  up  had  rebelled” 
against  Him,  He  declares  He  would  signally 
reward  and  honor  the  filial  obedience  even  of 
the  inferior  type  ;  and  commissions  Jeremiah 
to  assure  the  Rechabites  of  it.  II.  Rogers. 

19.  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  shall  not 
leant  a  man  to  stand  before  Me  forever.  The 
connection  and  the  contrast  which  is  plainly  in¬ 
tended  determine  the  meaning  of  these  words 
to  be  that,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  shall 
be  cut  off  and  banished  from  the  land,  the  Rech¬ 
abites  shall  be  saved  from  threatened  destruc¬ 
tion.  To  “  stand  before  the  Lord”  here  does 
not  mean  to  exercise  the  priestly  office,  as  in 
Deut.  10  :  8  and  Ezek.  44  : 15,  nor  to  take  the 
attitude  of  worshippers,  as  in  Jer.  7  : 10,  but  to 
be  preserved  by  Him,  and  possess  His  favor,  as 

in  Jer.  15  : 19  and  Ps.  5  :  5.  W.  H.  G. - The 

commands  of  Jonadab  the  Rechabite  had  been 
kept  centuries  after  his  death  by  liis  people, 
who  are  not  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  who 
consequently  participate  in  the  covenant  of 
promise  only  mediately  and  in  the  second  line. 
Israel,  however,  had  not  obe}red  the  commands 
of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  hosts,  though  they  have 
been  presented  and  inculcated  unceasingly  by 
prophets  ;  therefore  all  the  threatenings  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Lord  on  Israel  shall  be  fulfilled. 
But  to  the  Rechabites  it  is  promised  that  Jona¬ 
dab  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  Je¬ 
hovah.  Lange. 

In  1832  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff  found  the  Recha¬ 
bites  of  Jer.  35  near  Senaa.  One  of  them, 
Mousa  by  name,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
Whose  descendants  are  you  ?  read  from  an 
Arabic  Bible  (Jer.  35  :  5-11),  and  said,  “  You 
will  find  us  sixty  thousand  in  number.”  You 
see  the  words  of  the  prophet  have  been  ful¬ 
filled  :  “  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not 
want  a  man  to  stand  before  Me  forever.  ”  Even 
as  late  as  October,  1862,  an  Eastern  traveller, 
Signor  Pierotti,  read  a  paper  at  the  Cambridge 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  stating  that 
he  met  a  tribe  calling  themselves  by  this  name 
near  the  Dead  Sea.  They  had  a  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  told  him  the  same  story  that  had  been  told 
Dr.  Wolff  thirty  }^ears  before.  Even  these  his¬ 
torical  proofs,  for  which  I  am  mainly  indebted 
to  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary,  are  not  exhaustive. 
But  they  suffice  to  show  that  the  Rechabites 
are  one  of  the  Lord’s  standiug  witnesses  pre- 
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served  by  Him  age  after  age  to  testify  to  the 
reality  of  certain  great  Scripture  facts  over 
which  the  waves  of  time  have  rolled  for  several 
thousand  years.  The  distinct  preservation  of 
the  Rechabites  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  facts 
with  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  and  of  the 
ancient  Samaritans,  all  of  whom  are  among  the 
Lord’s  special  witnesses  to  the  historic  and 
prophetic  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament. 
H.  C. 


The  superiority,  or  the  greater  nobleness,  of 
self-denial,  self -mortification,  self-abnegation, 
in  contrast  with  self-indulgence,  self-gratifica- 
tion,  self -enjoyment,  is  found  reflected  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  both  in  connection  with 
the  assurance  that  ultimately  the  truest  objec¬ 
tive  gain  to  one’s  self  is  through  the  surrender 
and  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  in  connection  also 
with  the  primary  and  more  elementary  truth 
that  selfishness  is  a  lower  attribute  of  man’s  na¬ 
ture,  and  that  self-seeking  is  unworthy  of  a 
man’s  truer  and  better  self.  Precept  and  illus¬ 
tration  combine  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
truth,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New. 
No  better  example  in  this  line  could  perhaps  be 
given  from  the  Old  Testament  record  than  that 
which  is  furnished  in  the  incident  of  the  self- 
denying  Rechabites  and  their  commendation. 
It  is  not  said  that  Jonadab  exacted  any  vow  from 
his  people,  or  that  they  made  him  any  specific 
pledge  on  the  subject.  It  is  only  declared  that 
he  enjoined  upon  them  this  life  of  self-denial  as 
a  duty,  and  that  they  nobly  adhered  to  the  re¬ 
strictions  which  he  pointed  out  to  them  as  de¬ 
sirable.  For  so  doing  they  deserved  credit ; 
and  for  so  doing  they  had  the  Lord’s  commen¬ 
dation.  It  was  their  filial  adherence  to  their 
father’s  injunction  of  self-denying  abstemious¬ 
ness  that  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their  being 
held  up  before  Judah,  and  so  held  up  before  the 
world,  as  examples  worthy  of  imitation  for  all 
time  to  come.  Not  merely  because  they  were 
obedient,  but  because  they  were  self  denying  in 
their  conformity  to  the  wise  injunctions  of  their 
ancestor,  were  they  thus  honored  above  their 
fellows. 

It  is  nobler  now,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  to  deny  one’s  self  than  to  indulge  one's 
self  ;  and  without  a  readiness  to  exercise  self- 
denial  daily,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  Rechabites,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
serving  God  acceptably  in  city  or  in  country. 
Says  a  greater  than  Jonadab,  to  all  who  would 
hear  and  heed  His  word — even  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord  and  Master  :  “  If  any  man  would  come 
after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 


cross  daily,  and  follow  Me and  again  : 
“  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  own  cross  [and 
to  bear  a  cross  involves  self-denial]  and  come 
after  Me,  cannot  be  My  disciple.  So,  therefore, 
whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  renounceth  not  all 
that  he  hath  [and  so  practises  self  -abnegation], 
he  cannot  be  My  disciple.”  There  is,  obvi¬ 
ously,  a  great  deal  more  than  filial  obedience 
covered  by  the  example  of  the  Rechabites,  and 
the  requirements  of  our  Lord  from  His  disciples. 
Intelligent  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  the  right 
and  at  the  command  of  Him  whose  we  are  and 
whom  we  serve,  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
noblest  Christian  manhood.  This  self-denial 
may — it  often  does— demand  as  an  absolute  duty 
the  specific  requirements  of  the  Rechabite 
nomad-life — total  abstinence  from  all  that  can 
intoxicate,  the  shunning  of  wealth-seeking,  and 
a  pilgrim  life  on  earth.  However  this  may  be 
in  any  particular  instance,  the  spirit  which 
prompted  the  Rechabites  to  be  self-denyingly 
faithful  to  the  wise  injunctions  given  to  them 
by  their  ancestor  is  essential  to  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Christian  life,  and  is  inseparable 
from  the  duties  of  Christian  discipleship. 
S.  S.  T. 

The  simple  purpose  of  this  introduction  of 
the  Rechabites  into  the  Word  of  God  is  to  re¬ 
prove  bad  men  in  the  Church  by  contrasting  them 
with  good  men  out  of  the  Church.  The  value  of 
such  a  fragment  in  the  Scriptures  for  practical 
use  in  all  ages  may  be  seen  by  a  brief  notice  of 
the  following  hints  : 

1.  The  popular  criticism  upon  the  Church  is 
true  :  “  Better  men  are  out  of  it  than  some  men 
in  it .”  There  are  bad  men  in  the  Church,  and 
very  imperfect  good  ones.  Men  profess  re¬ 
ligion  who  will  cheat  in  a  trade,  who  will  lie  to 
cover  the  cheat,  who  will  take  a  false  oath  to 
bolster  the  lie. 

2.  The  contrast  between  apostates  in  the  Church, 
and  good  men  out  of  it,  is  an  exception  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  fact.  As  the  Rechabites  of  old  were  a 
small  and  exceptional  sect,  no  fair  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  heathen  world,  so  now  the  good  men 
who  arc  not  churchmen  are  not  a  fair  specimen 
of  what  men  naturally  become  who  live  out  of 
covenant  with  God.  As  in  the  Jewish  Church 
there  were  men  and  women  who  were  not  apos¬ 
tates,  so  there  are  multitudes  in  the  Christian 
Church  now  who  do  not  deserve  the  charge 
that  they  are  no  better  than  other  men.  The 
apostates  and  hypocrites  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  good  men  who  are  not  churchmen  on  the 
other,  are  both  exceptions  to  the  general  law. 
It  is  but  fair  to  admit  this.  It  is  but  just  to 
claim  it.  The  very  fact  that  the  alleged  con- 
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trast  attracts  attention  and  provokes  satire  is 
proof  of  this. 

3.  The  concessions  which  Christians  make  to 
cynical  critics  of  the  Church  need  often  to  be  qual¬ 
ified  by  loyalty  to  the  brotherhood .  There  is  a 
virtue  in  loyalty  to  one’s  guild,  which  truth  and 
justice  sometimes  call  to  the  front.  There  is  a 
tone  of  criticism  of  the  Church  which  sounds 
very  candid,  and  very  faithful,  and  very  in¬ 
dependent  of  clanship,  which,  after  all,  is  un¬ 
manly  and  mean,  simply  because  it  is  not  true. 
The  faults  of  Christians  are  exaggerated.  The 
numbers  of  the  hypocritical  are  overrated. 
Guilt  is  assumed  on  insufficient  evidence.  Evi¬ 
dence  which  a  jury  would  scout  is  deemed  suffi¬ 
cient  to  condemn  a  professor  of  religion.  Such 
accusers  do  not  face  the  accused  like  men. 
They  will  swell  a  secret  into  common  fame  ; 
yet,  when  summoned  to  bear  witness,  they 
skulk.  The  truth  is  that  conscious  hypocrites 
in  the  Church  are  comparatively  few. 

4.  The  virtues  of  good  men  who  are  not  church¬ 
men  are  due  largely  to  the  salutary  influence  of 
the  Church  upon  them.  The  Rechabites  owed 
their  knowdedge  of  the  true  God  to  the  Jewish 
people.  Their  virtues  were  due  to  their  asso¬ 
ciation  with  that  people,  not  to  their  knowledge 
or  practice  of  heathenism  and  its  fruits.  Simi¬ 
lar  is  the  teaching  of  history  in  all  subsequent 
ages.  The  virtues  of  the  world  in  their  finest 
growth  live  upon  the  graces  of  the  Church. 
Christian  ideas  govern  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  to-day,  though  spiritual  religion  is  by  no 
means  in  the  ascendant.  It  takes  but  a  small 
minority  of  earnest  believers  to  carry  with  them 
the  speculative  belief  of  a  large  majority.  So 
nations  populous  and  mighty  are  nominally 
Christian  to-day  because  they  contain  a  nucleus 
of  spiritual  Christians.  These  keep  alive  the 
Christian  religion  as  a  power  of  restraint,  of 
culture,  of  refinement,  of  civilization,  of  virtue, 
to  multitudes  to  whom  it  is  not  yet  a  power 
of  salvation.  That  such  men  are  what  they 
are,  they  owe  to  the  living  faith  that  is  in  the 
Church.  They  owe  it  to  godly  mothers  and 


praying  fathers,  and  Christian  wives,  and 
the  recollections  of  their  own  Christian  child¬ 
hood.  That  among  them  arc  found  Christians 
in  heart  who  are  not  such  by  profession,  they 
owe  to  the  more  positive  and  consistent  ones, 
who  do  not  fear  to  profess  before  the  world  the 
faith  they  cherish  in  secret.  The  Church  of 
Christ  achieves  thus  a  vast  amount  of  un¬ 
acknowledged  conquest. 

5.  While  God  blesses  goodness  and  the  right 
wherever  He  finds  them,  He  still  depends  for 
them  chiefly  upon  the  Church  which  lie  has  created 
for  all  time.  History,  in  this  old  J  udean  line, 
seems  to  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  salute  re¬ 
spectfully  these  ancient  sons  of  temperance. 
Yet  it  speedily  returns  again  to  the  old  channel 
of  the  Church  of  God.  No  sect  is  taken  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Church.  God  does  not 
abandon  His  people  and  take  up  Rechabites  in 
their  stead.  He  knew  His  own  mind  when  He 
founded  the  Church,  and  said  to  Abraham,  “  In 
thee  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.”  The  great  stream  of  civilization  and 
redemption  has  flowed  down  the  ages  of  the 
past,  not  through  any  accidental  and  wayside 
canal  of  Rechabite  or  Masonic  virtue,  but 
through  the  great  river-bed  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Here  are  the  living  fountains.  Here 
are  treasured  the  truths  which  the  world  most 
needs  to  know.  Here  are  garnered  the  promises 
which  gild  with  golden  radiance  the  world’s 
future.  The  hope  of  all  coming  time  is  in  this 
Church  of  the  living  God. 

It  becomes  us  all  to  walk  humbly  before  God. 
Vows  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it  cannot  save  us. 
The  contrite  and  believing  heart — this  and  this 
only  is  the  place  in  which  God  dwells.  This  is 
more  to  God  than  the  pillar  of  fire  and  the  pil¬ 
lar  of  cloud — more  than  the  Shechinah  and  the 
holy  of  holies.  This  is  more  to  Christ  than 
church  and  clergy  and  sacraments.  “  I  heard 
a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  saying  :  Behold,  the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell 
with  them.  God  Himself  shall  be  with  them 
and  be  their  God.  ”  Phelps. 
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Section  46. 

REIGNS  OF  JEHOIACHIN  AND  ZEDEKIAH. 


2  Kings  24  :  8-20  ;  25  :  1-7,  27-80  ;  Jeremiah  89  :  1-7  ;  52  :  1-11,  81-84. 


2  Kings  24  :  8-20  ;  25  : 1-7. 

24  : 8  Jehoiachin  was  eighteen  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  three  months  :  and  his  mother’s  name 
was  Nehuslita  the  daughter  of  Elnatlian  of 
9  Jerusalem.  And  he  did  that  which  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to 

10  all  that  his  father  had  done.  At  that  time 
the  servants  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  city 

11  was  besieged.  And  Nebuchadnezzar  king 
of  Babylon  came  unto  the  city,  while  his 

12  servants  were  besieging  it  ;  and  Jehoiachin 
the  king  of  Judah  went  out  to  the  king  of 
Babylon,  he,  and  his  mother,  and  his  ser¬ 
vants,  and  his  princes,  and  his  officers  :  and 
the  king  of  Babylon  took  him  in  the  eighth 

13  year  of  his  reign.  And  he  carried  out  thence 
all  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  king’s  house,  and 
cut  in  pieces  all  the  vessels  of  gold  which 
Solomon  king  of  Israel  had  made  in  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  as  the  Lord  had  said. 

14  And  he  carried  away  all  Jerusalem,  and  all 
the  princes,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  val¬ 
our,  even  ten  thousand  captives,  and  all  the 
craftsmen  and  the  smiths  ;  none  remained, 
save  the  poorest  sort  of  the  people  of  the 

15  land.  And  he  carried  away  Jehoiachin  to 
Babylon  ;  and  the  king’s  mother,  and  the 
king’s  wives,  and  his  officers,  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  land,  carried  he  into  captivity 

16  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon.  And  all  the 
men  of  might,  even  seven  thousand,  and  the 
craftsmen  and  the  smiths  a  thousand,  all  of 
them  strong  and  apt  for  war,  even  then}  the 
king  of  Babylon  brought  captive  to  Baby- 

17  Ion.  And  the  king  of  Babylon  made  Matta- 
niali  his  father’s  brother  king  in  his  stead, 
and  changed  his  name  to  Zedekiah. 

18  Zedekiah  was  twenty  and  one  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned 
eleven  years  in  Jerusalem  :  and  his  mother’s 
name  was  Hamutal  the  daughter  of  Jere- 

19  miali  of  Libnah.  And  he  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according 

20  to  all  that  Jehoiakim  had  done.  For  through 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  did  it  come  to  pass  in 
Jerusalem  and  Judah,  until  he  had  cast 
them  out  from  his  presence  :  and  Zedekiah  re- 


2  Chronicles  36  :  9,  10. 

9  Jehoiachin  was  eight  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  three  months 
and  ten  days  in  Jerusalem  :  and  he  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

10  And  at  the  return  of  the  year  king  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  sent,  and  brought  him  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  witli  the  goodly  vessels  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  made  Zedekiah  his  brother 
king  over  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

2  Kings  25  :  27-  30. 

27  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seven  and  thir¬ 
tieth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin 
king  of  Judah,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  the 
seven  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month,  that 
Evil-merodach  king  of  Babylon,  in  the  year 
that  he  began  to  reign,  did  lift  up  the  head 
of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah  out  of  prison  ; 

28  and  he  spake  kindly  to  him,  and  set  his 
throne  above  the  throne  of  the  kings  that 

29  were  with  him  in  Babylon.  And  he  changed 
his  prison  garments,  and  did  eat  bread  be¬ 
fore  him  continually  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

30  And  for  his  allowance,  there  was  a  continual 
allowance  given  him  of  the  king,  every  day 
a  portion,  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

(« Jeremiah  52  :  31-34  identical  with  above.) 

Jeremiah  52  : 1-11. 

1  Zedekiah  was  one  and  twenty  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned 
eleven  years  in  Jerusalem  :  and  his  mother’s 
name  was  Hamutal  the  daughter  of  Jere- 

2  miah  of  Libnah.  And  he  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according 

3  to  all  that  Jehoiakim  had  done.  For  through 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  did  it  come  to  pass  in 
Jerusalem  and  Judah,  until  he  had  cast  them 
out  from  his  presence  :  and  Zedekiah  rebelled 

4  against  the  king  of  Babylon.  And  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  in 
the  tenth  month,  in  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month,  that  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon  came,  he  and  all  his  army,  against 
Jerusalem,  and  encamped  against  it  ;  and 

5  they  built  forts  against  it  round  about.  So 
the  city  was  besieged  unto  the  eleventh 

6  year  of  king  Zedekiah.  In  the  fourth  month, 
in  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  the  famine 
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25  : 1  belled  against  the  king  of  Babylon.  And 
it  came  to  pass  in  the  ninth  year  of  lii3  reign, 
in  the  tenth  month,  in  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon  came,  he  and  all  his  army,  against  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  encamped  against  it  ;  and  they 

2  built  forts  against  it  round  about.  So  the 
city  was  besieged  unto  the  eleventh  year  of 

3  king  Zedekiah.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the 
fourth  month  the  famine  was  sore  in  the 
city,  so  that  there  was  no  bread  for  the  peo- 

4  pie  of  the  land.  Then  a  breach  was  made 
in  the  city,  and  all  the  men  of  war  fled  by 
night  by  the  way  of  the  gate  between  the 
two  walls,  which  was  by  the  king’s  garden  : 
(now  the  Chaldeans  were  against  the  city 
round  about  :)  and  the  king  went  by  the  way 

5  of  the  Arabah.  But  the  army  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans  pursued  after  the  king,  and  overtook 
him  in  the  plains  of  Jericho  :  and  all  his 

6  army  Avas  scattered  from  him.  Then  they 
took  the  king,  and  carried  him  up  unto  the 
king  of  Babylon  to  Riblab  ;  and  they  gave 

7  judgement  upon  him.  And  they  slew  the 
sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes,  and  put 
out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  in 
fetters,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon. 


was  sore  in  the  city,  so  that  there  was  no 

7  bread  for  the  people  of  the  land.  Then  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  city,  and  all  the 
men  of  war  fled,  and  went  forth  out  of  the 
city  by  night  by  the  way  of  the  gate  be¬ 
tween  the  two  walls,  which  was  by  the 
king’s  garden  ;  (now  the  Chaldeans  were 
against  the  city  round  about :)  and  they  went 

8  by  the  way  of  the  Arabah.  But  the  army 
of  the  Chaldeans  pursued  after  the  king, 
and  overtook  Zedekiah  in  the  plains  of  Jeri¬ 
cho  ;  and  all  his  army  was  scattered  from 

9  him.  Then  they  took  the  king,  and  carried 
him  up  unto  the  king  of  Babylon  to  Riblah 
in  the  land  of  Hamath  ;  and  he  gave  judge- 

10  ment  upon  him.  And  the  king  of  Babylon 
slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes  . 
he  slew  also  all  the  princes  of  Judah  in  Rib- 

11  lah.  And  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah  ; 
and  the  king  of  Babylon  bound  him  in  fet¬ 
ters,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon,  and  put 
him  in  prison  till  the  day  of  his  death. 


2  Chronicles  36 


11-13. 


11 


Zedekiah  was  twenty  and  one  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned 

12  eleven  years  in  Jerusalem  :  and  he  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  his 
God  ;  he  humbled  not  himself  before  Jere¬ 
miah  the  prophet  speaking  from  the  mouth 

13  of  the  Lord.  And  he  also  rebelled  against 
king  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  made  him 
swear  by  God  :  but  he  stiffened  his  neck, 
and  hardened  his  heart  from  turning  unto 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel. 


( Verses  27-30  like  Jeremiah  52  :  31-34.) 

Jeremiah  39  : 1-7. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  (in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah  king 
of  Judah,  in  the  tenth  month,  came  Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  and  all  his 

2  army  against  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  it  ; 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  in  the 

3  fourth  month,  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  city  :)  that  all  the 
princes  of  the  king  of  Babylon  came  in,  and  sat  in  the  middle  gate,  even  Nergal-sharezer, 
Samgar-nebo,  Sarsechim,  Rab-saris,  Nergal-sharezer,  Rab-mag,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  princes 

4  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Zedekiah  the  king  of  Judah  and  all 
the  men  of  war  saw  them,  then  they  fled,  and  went  forth  out  of  the  city  by  night,  by  the 
way  of  the  king’s  garden,  by  the  gate  betwixt  the  two  walls  :  and  he  went  out  the  way  of 

5  the  Arabah.  But  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans  pursued  after  them,  and  overtook  Zedekiah  in 
the  plains  of  Jericho  :  and  when  they  had  taken  him,  they  brought  him  up  to  Nebuchadrez¬ 
zar  king  of  Babylon  to  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath,  and  he  gave  judgement  upon  him. 

6  Then  the  king  of  Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  in  Riblah  before  his  eyes  :  also  the  king 

7  of  Babylon  slew  all  the  nobles  of  Judah.  Moreover  he  put  out  Zedekiah’s  eyes,  and  bound 
him  in  fetters,  to  carry  him  to  Babylon. 


Reign  of  Jehoiaciiin,  Three  Months. 

'  Called  also  Jeconiah  and  Coniah.  The  Princi¬ 
pal  Deportation  to  Babylonia. 

2  Kings  24  :  8-17  ;  25  :  25-27  ;  2  Chronicles 
36  :  9,  10  ;  Jeremiah  52  :  31-34. 

Following  a  practice  not  uncommon  in  the 
East,  Nebuchadnezzar,  while  executing  the 


rebel  king  who  had  defied  his  authority,  made 
no  change  in  the  natural  order  of  succession, 
but  placed  his  son,  Jehoiaciiin  or  Jeconiah,  upon 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Jehoiaciiin, 
like  all  the  kings  of  Josiah’s  stock,  “  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,”  and 
provoked  Jeremiah,  after  he  had  reigned  a  few 
months,  to  declare  that  he  was  “  a  despised 
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broken  idol,  a  vessel  wherein  there  was  no 

pleasure”  (Jer.  26  :  28).  G.  R. - Jehoiachin 

was  dethroned  after  a  reign  of  three  months  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  now  came  against  him 
in  person,  and  carried  him  away,  together 
with  the  nobles,  men  of  war  and  priests,  to 
Babylon.  This  was  the  second  deportation,  and 
by  it  the  better  portion  of  the  people  was  taken 
into  captivity  (see  the  vision  of  the  two  baskets 
of  figs,  Jer.  24).  Among  those  carried  to  Baby¬ 
lon  was  Ezekiel,  who  from  the  fifth  year  of 
his  captivity  onward  filled  the  office  of  prophet 
to  the  exiles  at  Chebar.  Nebuchadnezzar  made 
Mattaniah,  a  still  remaining  son  of  Josiah, 
his  vassal-king,  changing  his  name  to  Zede- 
kiah.  O. 

At  first  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  entrusted 
to  subordinate  officers.  But  when  the  fall  of 
the  city  seemed  near,  Nebuchadnezzar  himself 
appeared.  Jehoiachin,  together  with  the  queen- 
mother.  the  court,  the  princes,  and  the  leaders 
seem  to  have  surrendered  to  the  victor.  The 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  city  was  of  signal 
severity.  All  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and 
the  palace  were  carried  away,  the  heavier  fur¬ 
nishings  of  the  sanctuary  being  cut  in  pieces. 
Thus  was  the  word  of  the  Lord,  long  and  often 
spoken,  fulfilled  (2  K.  24  :  12,  13).  The  king 
himself,  his  mother,  his  wives,  and  all  the  offi¬ 
cials,  whether  of  the  court,  the  State,  or  the 
army,  were  carried  to  Babylon.  Nay,  to  make 
sure  of  the  permanence  of  the  conquest,  ‘  ‘  all 
Jerusalem” — in  the  sense  of  what  made  it  the 
capital — and  all  who  in  any  sense  were  “  strong 
and  apt  for  war” — who  could  either  lead,  or 
fight,  or  prepare  the  means  for  it — were  carried 
into  captivity.  Their  number  is  roughly  stated 
as  11,000,  comprising  3000  ranked  as  “  princes” 
and  leading  citizens,  7000  soldiers,  and  1000 

craftsmen,  especially  smiths.  A.  E. - These 

together  constituted  all  that  was  important  in 
the  population  of  the  city  ;  the  remainder  were 
weak  and  insignificant — probably  not  only  in 
respect  of  enterprise  and  military  strength,  but 
even  in  number.  The  population  of  modern 
Jerusalem,  which  seems  to  be  nearly  of  the 
same  size  as  the  ancient  city,  is  estimated  by 
the  most  judicious  of  modern  observers  at  from 
10,000  to  17,000  (Robinson’s  “  Researches”). 
That  of  the  ancient  city  lias  been  calculated, 
from  its  area,  at  15,000  (Fergusson).  The  rem¬ 
nant  left  did  not,  therefore,  in  all  probability 
exceed  5000  or  6000.  When  Jeremiah  (52  :  28) 
says  that  the  number  of  captives  carried  off  at 
this  time  was  3023,  we  may  suspect  that  his  text 

has  been  corrupted.  B.  C. - Nebuchadnezzar 

looked  well  to  his  own  interests  when  he  de¬ 


ported  these  classes,  and  not  the  poor,  the  less 
able,  less  thrifty,  to  Babylon.  But  their  de¬ 
parture  was  ruinous  to  Jerusalem,  and  this  also 
Nebuchadnezzar  intended.  It  was,  indeed,  an 
irretrievable,  crushing  blow  which  had  fallen 
on  the  nation,  none  the  less  ruinous  and  terrible 
that  it  had  been  so  long  predicted,  and  was  so 
richly  deserved.  J.  O.  • 

Nebuchadnezzar  sawT  the  impolicy  of  leaving 
on  the  throne  the  nominee  of  Egypt.  He  there¬ 
fore  set  the  now  lustreless  crown  upon  the  head 
of  Josiah’s  youngest  son,  Mattaniah,  whose 
name  he  changed  to  Zedekiah,  and  sent  away 
Jehoiachin  to  Babylon.  Jehoiachin  was  at  this 
time  but  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and  he  sur¬ 
vived  in  Babylon  till  long  after  the  entire  sub¬ 
version  of  the  kingdom  over  which  he  had  so 
briefly  ruled.  He  seems  to  have  been  kept  in 
some  sort  of  confinement  until  the  death  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  was  liberated  from  re¬ 
straint  by  his  successor,  and  was  treated  with 
high  distinction,  among  the  kings  of  subverted 
thrones,  whose  presence  glorified  the  imperial 
court.  By  the  numerous  captives  who  were 
eventually  removed  to  the  East,  he  was  doubt¬ 
less  looked  up  to  as  their  natural  prince — the 
sole  relic  of  the  house  of  David  ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  his  influence  availed  much  to  secure  for 
them  many  of  the  advantages  they  enjoyed  in 
the  land  of  their  captivity.  Kitto . 

2  K.  24  :  8.  Eighteen  years  old.  The 
parallel  passage  of  Chronicles  has  “  eight 
years,”  which  is  probably  the  error  of  a  copy¬ 
ist.  That  Jehoiachin  was  not  a  mere  child 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  is  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  by  Jer.  22  :  28.  B.  C. 

13.  Jehoiakim  had  saved  his  treasures  at  the 
expense  of  exactions  from  the  people,  and  his 
“  covetousness”  had  doubtless  filled  them  still 
more  (Jer.  22  : 17).  These  ill-gotten  gains  were 
now  carried  away,  and  with  them  such  of  the 
Temple  vessels  as  were  made  of  or  plated  with 
gold,  the  “  cutting  to  pieces”  being  probably 
confined  to  the  latter,  with  such  large  articles 
as  the  golden  candlestick,  etc.  Of  the  smaller 
articles  some  few  were  spared,  and  the  rest 
were  preserved  in  Babylon,  and  restored  on  the 
return.  Judgment  thus  again  began  at  the 
house  of  God.  J.  O. 

2  K.  25  :  25-27  ;  Jer.  52  :  31-34.  Jehoi¬ 
achin  survived  for  many  years  after  the  fall  of 
Zedekiah.  For  a  long  time  his  imprisonment 
at  Babylon  was  rigorous  :  he  was  closely  con¬ 
fined  and  clad  in  a  prison  dress.  The  plots  of 
the  Egyptian  party  and  the  hopes  of  his  return 
held  out  by  the  false  prophet  Hananiah  (b.c. 
595)  explain  this  severity  as  well  as  Hananiali’s 
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cruel  execution  ;  but  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  his  captivity  he  was  released  by  Evil-mero- 
dach,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Babylon  (January  11th,  b.c.  561).  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  kind  words,  was  placed  in  the  royal 
presence  on  a  throne  above  all  the  other  captive 
kings,  received  a  robe  of  honor,  and  a  portion 
for  his  daily  diet,  until  his  death.  With  him 
expired  the  royal  line  of  Solomon.  “  This  man 
was  written  childless,”  as  Jeremiah  had  de¬ 
clared  ;  and  “  no  man  of  his  seed  prospered, 
sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  ruling 
any  more  in  J udali.  ’  ’  The  inheritance  of  David 
passed  on  to  the  line  of  his  son  Nathan,  whose 
representative,  Salathiel,  is  therefore  inserted 
in  the  genealogies  as  the  son  of  Jehoiachin,  and 
the  ancestor  of  Christ.  P.  S. 

Jehoiachin,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  lived  in 
peace  and  comfort  at  the  court  of  Babylon. 
Nothing  can  be  gathered  from  the  passage  as 
to  how  much  longer  Jehoiachin  lived  ;  he  may 
or  he  may  not  have  survived  Evil-merodach. 
The  author  of  Kings  is  writing  Jewish,  not 
Babylonian  history,  and  is  only  anxious  to  im¬ 
press  on  his  readers  the  fact  that  Jehoiachin, 
after  his  long  and  wearisome  captivity,  died  in 
comparative  comfort  and  honor.  Amid  the 
darkness  that  has  gathered  round  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  history,  he  is  glad  to  notice  this 
one  ray  of  light.  He  is  glad  to  indicate  that 
even  in  their  extreme  affliction  the  seed  of  Da¬ 
vid  was  not  wholly  cast  off.  Perhaps  he  in¬ 
tends  to  hold  before  the  eyes  of  his  nation  the 
existence  of  Jehoiachin  as  a  type  of  their  own 
fate — an  encouragement  to  them  to  hope  that 
the  time  would  come  when  God  might  take 
compassion  upon  them,  and  terminate  their 
captivity  also.  He  thus  leaves  them  with  a 
comforting  thought,  an  anticipation  of  the 
dawn  that  was  soon  about  to  break  ;  resem¬ 
bling  in  this  the  great  bulk  of  the  prophets, 
who,  however  sternly  they  may  chide  and 
menace  the  backsliding  nation,  end  their  proph¬ 
ecies  with  joyous  strains,  promising  an  ultimate 
restoration  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  to  God’s 
grace  and  favor.  B.  C. 

Two  points  may  be  helpfully  recalled  at  this 
juncture  of  the  history. 

1.  The  relations  of  the  two  great  empires  of 
the  “  North ”  and  the  “  South,”  as  these  terms 
are  employed  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  The 
empire  of  the  “North,”  or  more  properly  of 
the  East,  extended  during  a  period  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years  under  three  different  names 
—the  Chaldean,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  Babylo¬ 
nian.  B. - Chaldea  was  the  lower  or  south¬ 

ern  half,  and  Assyria  the  upper  or  northern 


half,  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu¬ 
phrates.  It  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  fam¬ 
ily,  becoming  an  empire  as  early,  probably,  as 
2500  b.c.,  and  remaining  such  for  about  twelve 
hundred  years,  or  down  to  1300  b.c.  At  that 
time  it  was  conquered  by  Assyria,  which  had 
previously  been  one  of  its  provinces  ;  and  from 
this  time  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Assyrian  em¬ 
pire,  for  nearly  seven  hundred  years.  For 
much  of  the  time,  however,  it  was  restless  un¬ 
der  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  engaged  in  fre¬ 
quent  rebellions.  At  length  in  625  b.c.,  when 
the  Assyrian  empire  was  broken  and  near  its 
fall,  Chaldea  reasserted  its  independence,  and 
soon  became  the  seat  of  a  second,  or  lower, 
commonly  called  the  Babylonian  empire.  It 
was  a  splendid  empire,  but  lasted  less  than  a 
hundred  years.  The  founder  of  the  new  em¬ 
pire  was  Nabopolassar,  who  reigned  from  625 
to  604  b.c.  In  607  b.c.  he  associated  with  him 
his  son,  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  became  the 
greatest  of  the  Babylonian  monarclis.  Todd. 

- The  empire  of  the  “  South,”  or  Egypt,  had 

its  origin  at  a  far  earlier  date  than  the  Chal¬ 
dean.  It  is  the  earliest  kingdom  referred  to  in 
the  Bible.  In  the  time  of  Moses  it  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  highest  civilization,  and  of  su¬ 
preme  power.  For  many  centuries  a  conflict 
existed  between  the  kingdoms  of  the  “  North” 
and  of  the  “  South.”  Many  times  the  armies 
of  each  power  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
other,  seeking  to  make  permanent  conquest. 
The  varying  fortunes  of  this  protracted  con¬ 
flict  make  up  the  known  history  of  the  centu¬ 
ries  preceding  the  scheme  of  Daniel’s  prophecy. 

2.  The  bearing  of  this  conflict  upon  the  history 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  God  had  employed  the 
smaller  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  the  adjacent 
tribes  of  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom,  with  the 
remaining  Canaanites,  especially  the  Philistines, 
as  instruments  to  chasten  His  people.  But  the 
two  chief  agents  by  which  He  aided  or  hin¬ 
dered  their  prosperity  were  the  two  great  em¬ 
pires,  whose  military  movements  seem  to  have 
been  ordered  of  God,  that  He  might  use  them 
in  dealing  with  His  people.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  key -fact  of  all  ancient  history.  It  is  repeat¬ 
edly  so  declared,  by  statement  or  clear  hint, 
throughout  the  Old  Testament. 

The  death  of  Josiah  occurred  in  connection 
with  an  advance  by  Pharaoh-Neclio  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Assyria,  with  a  view  to  its  conquest. 
Passing  along  the  coast-line  of  Palestine,  with 
no  purpose  of  attacking  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
this  monarch’s  progress  was  opposed  by  Josiah. 

:  The  reason  of  this  opposition  is  variously  in¬ 
ferred,  but  is  not  known.  There  seem  to  have 
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been  two  parties  in  Judah — one  in  favor  of  alli¬ 
ance  with  Egypt,  the  other  holding  to  an  hon¬ 
est  observance  of  tributary  stipulations  already 
existing  with  Assyria.  On  the  supposition 
that  Josiah  belonged  to  the  latter  party,  his 
persistent  opposition  to  the  Egyptian  king  is 
justified  us  both  consistent  and  loyal.  The 
four  successors  of  Josiah,  and  only  remaining 
kings  of  Judah,  are  only  memorable  for  weak¬ 
ness  and  wickedness.  Through  the  twenty 
years  of  their  reign  Judah  was  oppressed  and 
•despoiled  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  mon¬ 
archies.  Nebuchadnezzar  put  Jehoiakim  to 
death,  and  carried  to  Babylon  Jehoiachin,  the 
royal  family,  the  priests  and  the  princes,  7000 
soldiers  and  1000  skilled  craftsmen.  As  his 
vassal,  Zedekiali  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Judah.  B. 

Reign  of  Zedekiah,  b.c.  596-586,  Eleven 

Years. 

2  Kings  24  :  18-20  ;  2  Chronicles  36  :  11-13  ; 

Jeremiah  39  :  1-7  ;  52  :  1-11. 

Josiah  had  four  sons  (1  Chron.  3  :  15) — Jo- 
hanan,  the  eldest,  who  probably  died  before 
his  father  ;  Jehoiakim,  or  Eliakim,  the  second, 
who  was  twenty-five  years  old  at  his  father’s 
death  ;  Jehoahaz,  the  third,  otherwise  called 
Shallum,  who,  when  his  father  died,  was  aged 
twenty-three  ;  and  Mattaniah,  the  youngest,  who 
must  have  been  then  aged  ten  or  nine.  It  was 
this  fourth  son,  now  grown  to  manhood,  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  appointed  king  in  Jehoiacliin’s 

room.  Hammond. - Zedekiah,  the  twentieth 

and  last  king  of  Judah,  and  the  youngest  son 
of  Josiah  and  Hamutai,  was  twenty-one  years 
old  at  his  accession,  and  reigned  eleven  years, 
till  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  His 
proper  name,  Mattaniah,  was  changed  to  Zede¬ 
kiah  at  his  accession.  The  only  events  of  his 
reign,  except  the  brief  record  of  the  fall  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  are  those  connected  with  the  history 
of  Jeremiah,  from  whose  book  we  learn  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  Zedekiah  accepted  his  roy¬ 
alty  over  the  impoverished  remnant  of  the 
Jews  as  the  vassal  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whom 
he  was  bound  by  every  principle  of  good  faith. 
The  fate  of  his  brother  and  his  nephew  had 
proved  the  hopelessness  of  rebellion  even  be  ¬ 
fore  the  whole  strength  of  the  nation  had  been 
carried  into  captivity.  The  miserable  remnant 
might  well  envy  the  condition  of  their  captive 
brethren,  and  the  time  had  at  length  come  for 
piety  and  patriotism  to  show  themselves  in  a 
wise  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  Of  such  a 
course  Jeremiah  was  the  assiduous  adviser. 
P.  S. - The  events  connected  with  the  history 


of  Jeremiah  and  those  connected  with  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  sum  up  the  records  of  his  reign. 
Established  upon  the  throne  by  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar,  after  the  Temple  and  palace  had  been  de¬ 
spoiled  and  the  best  warriors  and  artisans  of 
the  kingdom  had  been  sent  to  Babylon,  his 
kingship  was  only  nominal  and  tributary.  Dis¬ 
regarding  the  counsel  of  Jeremiah,  he  followed 
in  the  evil  courses  of  Jehoiakim,  and  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  break  his  allegiance  to  the  Babylon¬ 
ish  king.  His  character  was  rather  weak  than 
wicked,  yet  at  the  instigation  of  the  Egyptian 
party,  like  Manasseh,  he  shed  much  innocent 
blood.  B. 

Zedekiah’s  dealings  with  Jeremiah  exhibit 
him  as  a  weak  rather  than  a  wicked  man.  He 
had  a  friendly  feeling  toward  the  prophet,  a 
belief  in  his  supernatural  gifts,  and  a  desire  to 
shield  him  from  the  violence  of  the  nobles,  who 
sought  his  life.  But  he  had  not  sufficient 
strength  of  character  to  adopt  the  course  which 
the  prophet  recommended,  to  impose  his  will 
upon  the  nobles,  or  even  to  protect  Jeremiah 
from  them  boldly  and  openly.  He  was  a  man 
of  half  measures,  timid,  impressible,  vacillat¬ 
ing.  He  strove  to  reconcile  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  Jehovah  with  disobedience  to  His  ex¬ 
pressed  will,  kindliness  toward  Jeremiah  with 
complaisance  toward  his  persecutors,  renewal 
of  the  covenant  with  flagrant  transgressions  of 
its  plain  requirements  (Jer.  34  :  8-21).  Better 
disposed  than  any  of  the  later  monarchs  except 
Josiah,  he  nevertheless  brought  his  country  to 
destruction.  Having  neither  sufficient  wisdom 
to  perceive  what  the  course  of  political  affairs 
was  likely  to  be,  nor  sufficient  faith  to  accept 
the  authoritative  announcements  made  to  him 
of  what  the  course  was  to  be,  he  undertook  an 
impossible  task,  and  ruined  both  himself  and 
his  country.  B.  C. 

2  14.  24  :  20.  Zedekiah' s  rebellion  permitted 
by  God  for  the  destruction  of  Judah.  Had  he  re¬ 
mained  true  to  his  allegiance  to  Babylon,  the 
city  and  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  might  have 
continued,  and  Zedekiah  remained  ruler  of  the 
Babylonian  province  of  Judah.  But  God  had 
decreed  the  captivity  of  Judah  as  well  as  Israel. 
The  cup  of  Judah’s  iniquity  was  now  full,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  God’s  instrument  in  its 
final  subjection  and  exile. 

2  K,  25  :  1-3.  The  closing  siege  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  effects.  The  memorable  day  is  here 
given  in  which  the  armies  of  Babylon  invested 
the  city,  and  the  period  of  continuance  of  the 
siege.  It  began  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
month  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah’s  reign. 
This  day  ever  afterward  was  commemorated  by 
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the  Israelites  as  a  fast.  On  that  day  the  vast 
army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  comprising  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  un¬ 
der  his  dominion,  “  pitched  against  Jerusalem, 
and  built  forts  round  about  it.”  The  siea’e 
lasted  a  year  and  a  half.  The  result  is  simply 
stated  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  bread  for 
the  people  in  the  city.  Intimations  in  the  Book 
of  Lamentations  show  how  terrible  were  the 

sufferings  of  the  besieged  inhabitants.  B. - 

The  final  siege  of  the  Jerusalem  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  lasted  for  eighteen  months — a  long  siege 
according  to  our  modern  ideas,  but  short  com¬ 
pared  to  many  of  the  great  sieges  of  history. 
The  siege  of  Troy  was  ten  years,  that  of  Tyre 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  occupied  thirteen  years, 
and  that  of  Ashdod  (or  Azotus)  by  Psammeti- 
elius,  king  of  Egypt,  twenty-nine  years.  Of 
course,  these  sieges  were  rather  blockades  than 
a  series  of  assaults.  The  description,  in  the 
passage  before  us,  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
is  easily  understood  from  the  position  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  place.  The  two  southern  hills, 
Zion  and  Moriah,  were,  under  the  conditions  of 
ancient  warfare,  impregnable  on  the  south  and 
east  sides,  while  to  the  north  and  west  they 
were  flanked  by  the  lower  city,  where  was  the 
chief  part  of  the  population,  and  had  inner 
walls,  defensible,  should  the  outer  city  be 
stormed.  The  Chaldean  army  assaulted  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lower  city,  at  what  was  after¬ 
ward  called  the  second  wall,  near  where  the 
Damascus  gate  now  stands.  This  was  the  only 
part  where  mounds  and  battering-rams  could 
be  used,  the  other  faces  of  the  city  being  too 
steep.  Zedekiah  and  the  garrison  were  in  Zion, 
the  city  of  David,  within  the  inner  wall  ;  but 
they  abandoned  all  attempt  at  further  resist¬ 
ance,  and  fled.  Tristram. 

] .  Extreme  exactness  with  respect  to  a  date 
indicates  the  extreme  importance  of  the  event 
dated.  In  the  whole  range  of  the  history  con¬ 
tained  in  the  two  Books  of  the  Kings,  there  is 
no  instance  of  the  year,  month,  and  day  being 
all  given  excepting  in  the  present  chapter, 
where  we  find  this  extreme  exactness  three  times 

(verses  1,  4  and  8).  Hammond. - As  the  final 

catastrophe  approaches,  the  historian  becomes 
more  close  and  exact  in  his  dates,  marking  not 
only  the  year,  but  the  month  and  the  day,  on 
which  the  siege  began,  no  less  than  those  on 
which  it  closed.  Compare  Jer.  52  :  4  and  Ezek. 
24  :  1,  from  which  last  passage  we  find  that  on 
the  very  day  when  the  host  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
made  its  appearance  before  Jerusalem,  the  fact 
was  revealed  to  Ezekiel  in  Babylonia,  and  the 
fate  of  the  city  announced  to  him  (verses  6-14). 


Against  Jerusalem.  The  army  seems 
to  have  at  first  spread  itself  over  all  Judea.  It 
fought,  not  only  against  Jerusalem,  but 
“  against  all  the  cities  of  Judah  that  were  left” 
—and  especially  against  Lachish  and  Azekali 
(Jer.  34  :  7),  two  cities  of  the  south  (2  Cliron. 
11  :  9),  which  had  probably  been  strongly  gar¬ 
risoned  in  order  to  maintain  the  communication 
with  Egypt.  This  division  of  the  Babylonian 
forces  encouraged  the  Egyptians  to  make  an 
effort.  After  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  had  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  certain  time,  news  arrived  that 
Hophra  had  put  liis  troops  in  motion  and  was 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  his  Jewish  allies  (Jer. 
37  :  5).  On  hearing  this,  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
saw  the  importance  of  concentrating  his  forces, 
broke  up  from  before  Jerusalem,  and  marched 
away  to  the  south.  There  he  probably  effected 
a  j  unction  with  the  detachments  which  were 
besieging  Azekali  and  Lachish,  thus  saving 
them  from  destruction,  and  at  the  same  time 
showing  to  the  Egyptians  his  readiness  to  give 
them  battle.  It  appears  that  the  display  was 
enough.  The  timid  southerns,  finding  their 
enemy  prepared  to  receive  them,  shrank  back, 
returned  into  their  own  country  (Jer.  37  :  7  ; 
Ezek.  17  : 17),  and  took  no  further  part  in  the 
war.  Nebuchadnezzar  then  led  back  his  army, 
and  once  more  invested  the  city.  B.  C. 

In  tlie  tenth  month,  In  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month.  Upon  this  very  day 
Ezekiel,  in  captivity,  announced  to  the  exiles 
about  him  that  siege  had  been  laid  to  the  city 
(Ezek.  24  : 1,  2),  and  that  it  should  certainly  be 
taken,  and  the  sanctuary  profaned.  This  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  capital  city  was  a  turning- 
point  likewise  in  Ezekiel’s  ministry.  Up  to 
this  time  the  exiles  had  maintained  their  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  city  of  God  could  not  be  taken, 
and  that  the  captivity  woukl  be  of  short  dura¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  fallacious 
hopes,  they  did  not  submit  with  penitence  and 
humility  to  this  Divine  discipline.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  Ezekiel  constantly  to 
utter  tlie  language  of  denunciation  and  warn¬ 
ing,  and  to  insist  upon  the  certainty  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  overthrow  of  the  city.  From  the 
day  of  the  beginning  of  the  siege  until  word 
was  brought  him  of  the  fall  of  the  city  (Ezek. 
24  :  27  ;  33  :  21,  22)  he  was  dumb  as  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  ministry,  and  discontinued  his  dis¬ 
closures  on  that  subject.  Thenceforward  his 
ministry  was  one  of  consolation  and  blessing, 
setting  forth  the  assurance  that  God  would 
protect  and  regather  His  captive  people. 
W.  IJ.  G. 

3.  Tlie  famine.  That  the  city  yielded 
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only  to  famine — famine  which  brought  pesti¬ 
lence  in  its  train — is  apparent  from  many  pas¬ 
sages  of  Jeremiah  (21  :  7,  9  ;  32  :  24  ;  38  :  9, 
etc.).  The  intensity  of  the  suffering  endured 
may  be  gathered  from  Lamentations,  Ezekiel 
and  Josephus.  The  complexions  of  the  men 
grew  black  with  famine  (Lam.  4:8;  5  : 10) ; 
their  skin  was  shrunk  and  parched  (ibid.  4:8); 
the  rich  and  noble  women  searched  the  dung¬ 
hills  for  scraps  of  offal  (ibid.  4:5);  the  children 
perished  for  want,  or  were  even  devoured  by 
their  parents  (ibid.  2  :  20  ;  4:3,  4,  10  ;  Ezek. 
5:10);  water  was  scarce,  as  well  as  food,  and 
was  sold  at  a  price  (Lam.  5  : 4) ;  a  third  part  of  the 
inhabitants  died  of  the  famine  and  the  plague 
which  grew  out  of  it  (Ezek.  5  : 12).  B.  C. 

2  K..  25  :  4,  5.  The  escape,  pursuit ,  and  cap¬ 
ture  of  Zedekiah  and  his  army.  A  breach  was 
made  in  the  walls,  and  the  city  was  entered  at 
midnight  (Josephus  ;  Ezek.  12  :  2-12).  The 
entrance  was  effected  by  the  northern  gate. 
Through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  lit  up,  if  at 
all,  only  by  the  nine  days’  moon,  the  Chaldean 
guards  silently  made  their  way  from  street  to 
street,  till  they  suddenly  appeared  in  the  centre 
of  the  Temple  court,  in  the  middle  gateway 
which  opened  directly  on  the  great  brazen  altar. 
Never  before  had  such  a  spectacle  been  seen  in 
the  inviolable  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem.  Then 
the  sleeping  city  woke.  A  clang  and  cry  re¬ 
sounded  through  the  silent  precincts  at  that 
dead  hour  of  night.  The  first  victims  were 
those  who,  whether  from  religious  or  supersti¬ 
tious  feelings  and  duties,  were  habitually  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  sacred  buildings.  The  virgin  mar¬ 
ble  of  the  courts  ran  red  with  blood,  like  a 
rocky  wdne-press  in  the  vintage  (Lam.  1  : 15). 
The  alarm  soon  spread  to  the  palace.  In  the 
twilight  of  the  early  summer  dawn,  these  dread¬ 
ful  scenes  were  dimly  discerned  from  the  pal¬ 
ace  below  ;  and  before  the  sun  had  risen,  the 
king,  with  his  wives  and  children  and  the  royal 
guard,  escaped,  not  by  any  of  the  regular  gates, 
but  by  a  passage  broken  through  a  narrow  alley 
confined  between  two  walls,  at  the  southeast¬ 
ern  corner  of  the  city,  which  the  Chaldean 
army  had  not  been  able  completely  to  invest. 
They  passed  out  with  their  heads  muffled,  either 
for  disguise,  or  to  express  their  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  the  calamity,  and  bearing  on  their 
shoulders  such  articles  of  value  as  they  hoped 
to  save.  As  in  the  case  of  David,  the  object  of 
the  king  was  to  escape  to  the  east  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan.  He  and  his  companions  descended,  un¬ 
observed,  by  the  royal  gardens,  and  down  the 
steep  descent  to  Jericho.  There  he  was  over¬ 
taken  by  the  Chaldean  soldiers,  who  had  re¬ 


ceived  intelligence  of  his  flight  from  deserters  ; 
and  in  that  wide  plain,  the  scene  of  the  first 
triumph  of  Joshua,  was  fought  the  last  fight  of 
the  expiring  monarchy.  His  troops  fled,  and 
were  scattered  to  the  winds.  Stanley. 

With  this  account  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  should  be  compared  the 
narrative  of  its  later  destruction  by  Titus  (a.d. 
70).  History  does  not  always  repeat  itself  ; 
but  in  this  instance  it  does  so  with  marvellous 
fidelity.  The  close  investment  of  the  city,  the 
desperate  resistance,  the  horrors  of  famine 
within,  the  incidents  of  the  capture,  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Temple,  the  demolition  of  the  MTalls, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  people,  present  strik¬ 
ing  parallels  in  the  two  cases.  By  one  of  those 
rare  coincidences  that  sometimes  occur,  it  was 
on  the  very  same  month  and  day  of  the  month 
on  which  the  Temple  was  burned  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  that  the  sanctuary  was  fired  by  the 
soldiers  of  Titus.  The  earlier  destruction  ful¬ 
filled  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  ;  the  later, 
the  predictions  of  our  Lord.  One  stands  ap¬ 
palled  at  so  complete  a  wreck  of  a  city  which 
God  had  once  honored  by  making  it  the  place 
of  His  abode,  and  for  which  He  had  done  such 
great  things  in  the  past.  But  the  lesson  we 
are  to  learn  from  it  is  that  nothing  can  reverse 
the  action  of  moral  laws.  God  is  terrible  in 
His  justice.  Though  a  person  or  place  is  as 
“  the  signet  upon  His  right  hand,”  yet  will  He 
pluck  it  thence,  if  it  abandons  itself  to  wicked¬ 
ness  (Jer.  22  :  24,  28).  J.  O. 

4.  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  12  : 12)  prophesied  the  very 
details  of  the  flight.  It  was  to  be  “  in  the 
dark,”  the  king  himself  was  to  “  carry”  some 
of  his  valuables,  they  were  to  “  dig  through” 
the  earthen  ramparts  ;  and  all  appears  to  have 
been  literally  fulfilled.  The  flight  was  taken 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  entrance  of 
the  besiegers  ;  two  walls,  which  probably  ran 
down  the  valley  between  Zion  and  the  Temple 
mount,  afforded  cover  to  the  fugitives  as  far  as 
to  the  south  city  wall,  and  there  some  postern 
let  them  out  to  the  king’s  garden.  That  is  a 
tragic  touch.  It  was  no  time  then  to  gather 
flowers.  The  forlorn  and  frightened  company 
seems  to  have  scattered  when  once  outside  the 
city  ;  for  there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  verse  4 
between  “  they  fled”  and  “  he  went.”  In  the 
description  of  his  flight,  Zedekiah  is  still  called, 
as  in  verses  1  and  2,  the  king  ;  but  after  his 
capture  he  is  only  “  Zedekiah.”  A.  M. 

6.  They  brought  him  to  Rlblah. 
Nebuchadnezzar  had,  some  time  before,  left 
Nebuzaradan  in  command  ;  and  as  he  was  car¬ 
rying  on  the  siege  of  Tyre  at  the  same  time. 
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had  himself  pitched  his  camp  at  Riblali,  where 
the  caraven  route  from  Chaldea  across  the  des¬ 
ert  enters  the  upper  Syrian  plain,  and  then  di¬ 
vides,  one  road  leading  south  to  Samaria  and 
Judea,  and  another  southwest  under  the  spurs 
of  Lebanon  toward  Tyre.  It  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  stream  near  the  mountains,  in  a  wide 
fertile  plain,  and  was  a  regular  outpost  of  As¬ 
syrian  armies.  It  still  retain  its  ancient  name. 
From  this  position,  then,  the  king  could  con¬ 
trol  the  operations  of  both  the  besieging  armies. 

Tristram. - And  Iliey  gave  judgment 

upon  him.  As  a  rebel,  who  had  broken  his 
covenant  and  his  oath  (Ezck.  17  :  16,  18),  Zede- 
kiah  was  brought  to  trial  before  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  and  his  great  lords.  The  facts  could  not 
be  denied,  and  sentence  was  therefore  passed 
upon  him,  nominally  by  the  court,  practically 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  52  :  9).  By  an  un¬ 
usual  act  of  clemency,  his  life  was  spared  ;  but 
the  judgment  was  still  sufficiently  severe. 
Hammond. 

7.  This  king,  Zedekiah,  both  weak  and 
wicked,  met  a  fearful  doom — his  sons  slain  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes,  himself  brought  to  look  face  to 
face  into  the  eyes  of  the  Chaldean  king  against 
whom  he  had  faithlessly  rebelled.  Then  his 
eyes  were  put  out,  and  himself  taken  in  chains 
to  Babylon  to  die  there.  With  singular  minute¬ 
ness  all  the  apparently  conflicting  prophecies 
concerning  him  were  precisely  fulfilled.  Eze¬ 
kiel  (chap.  12:18)  had  said  of  him,  “I  will 
bring  him  to  Babylon,  yet  shall  he  not  see  it, 
though  he  shall  die  there.”  Precisely  so.  He 
was  borne  there,  yet  never  to  see  that  great 
city  not  the  light  of  day  there.  These  nobles 
of  Judah,  whom  we  have  seen  exerting  a  sway 
so  absolute  and  so  pernicious  over  this  weak 
king,  are  all  slain.  II.  C. - Thus  were  ful¬ 

filled  two  prophecies  that  seemed  to  contradict 
one  another  ;  the  first  that  of  Jeremiah,  that 
“  Zedekiah’s  eyes  should  behold  the  eyes  of  the 
king  of  Babylon”  (Jer.  32:4),  and  the  other 
that  of  Ezekiel,  that  “  he  should  not  see  Baby¬ 
lon,  though  he  should  die  there.”  IF.  Lowth. 

lie  was  made  to  witness  the  execution  of  his 
own  sons,  and  of  all  the  princes  of  his  court. 
These  fearful  executions  were  then  indelibly 
impressed  upon  his  mind  by  the  destruction  of 
his  own  sight.  He  was  then  bound  in  chains, 
and  remained  in  prison  until  his  death. 

In  the  death  of  Zedekiah  ended  the  royal 
house  of  David.  And  thus  was  closed  the  sad 
experiment  of  monarchy  in  Israel.  It  had  been 
begun  nearly  five  hundred  years  before,  by  the 
people’s  rejection  of  Jehovah’s  personal  rule 
and  their  choice  of  Saul  as  their  king.  Broken 


in  twain  at  Solomon’s  death,  the  severed  parts 
had  each  nineteen  kings  (or  twenty,  if  we  count 
Tibni  and  Athaliah).  The  great  root-sin  in 
each  kingdom  was  idolatry  ;  the  source  of  all 
the  long  series  of  calamities,  as  it  was  the  cause 
of  successive  Divine  j udgments.  For  this  cause 
at  last  God  was  constrained  to  extirpate  the  de¬ 
sired  monarchy,  and  to  depopulate  the  very 
land  which  He  had  originally  given  to  their  fa¬ 
thers.  But  the  great  evil  was  eradicated  by 
the  long  captivity  in  Babylon.  In  the  sad 
years  of  exile  the  remnant  of  God’s  people 
learned  the  lesson  taught  by  a  discipline  so  se¬ 
vere.  Strangers  in  a  strange  land,  the  faithful 
ones  among  them  pondered  the  teachings  of 
the  prophets,  whose  books  they  had  borne  with 
them.  And  God  interposed  still  in  their  behalf 
by  merciful  providences,  and  communicated 
with  them  by  the  living  prophets  Daniel  and 
Ezekiel.  Thus  He  prepared  them,  when  at 
length  they  utterly  gave  up  their  idolatry,  for 
the  period  of  return  and  partial  restoration  in 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  B. 

Distinctive  Practical  Suggestions. 

The  sinful  heart  remains  unwarned  and  un¬ 
touched  by  the  most  fearful  consequences  of 
others’  sin,  though  these  are  seen  ever  so  clear¬ 
ly.  Zedekiah  and  his  princes  received  warn¬ 
ing  upon  warning,  not  only  by  the  mouth  of 
Jeremiah,  but  by  the  successive  visitations  of 
calamity  during  the  three  preceding  brief 
reigns.  Yet  they  would  not  learn  these  multi¬ 
plied  lessons  ;  but  in  the  face  of  consequences 
so  terrible  they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
own  iniquities.  And  such  has  ever  been  the 
course  of  the  naturally  deceitful,  desperately 
wicked  heart  of  man.  Even  when  sentence  is 
executed  speedily  upon  others,  their  hearts  re¬ 
main  set  in  them  to  do  evil. 

God’s  strange  work  of  judgment  will  at  last 
be  performed.  By  the  legitimate  effect  of  his 
own  evil  doing  upon  the  transgressor,  and  by 
the  natural  instrumentality  of  other  wicked 
men,  His  visitations  of  punishment  are  finally 
wrought.  Thus  was  it  with  the  people  of  Ju¬ 
dah  in  these  closing  reigns.  And  this  is  one  of 
the  strongly  significant  lessons  of  these  reigns. 
God  will  not  be  mocked,  nor  will  He  stay  His 
avenging  hand,  when  the  day  of  His  mercy  is 
overpassed. 

This  captive,  blinded,  imprisoned,  crushed 
and  hopeless  king  presents  to  us  a  signal 
type  of  the  end  of  every  wilful  transgressor 
against  Divine  mercy.  Under  sin’s  cruel  mas¬ 
tery  the  soul  is  at  last  bound  and  blinded,  and 
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hopelessly  crushed  forever  in  the  prison  of  de¬ 
spair. 

Yet  Gocl  is  rich  in  mercy  to  all  that  call  upon 
Him.  He  desires  not  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.  And 
He  will  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come 
unlo  Him  by  Christ  Jesus.  B. 

The  story  of  the  Judean  captivity  brings  to 
view,  as  every  other  great  event  in  history  does, 
these  two  distinct  lines  of  purpose — the  line  of 
God  and  the  line  of  man.  To  effect  God’s  will 
in  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy,  this  one 
man  must  suffer  the  barbarities  of  ancient  war¬ 
fare,  and  die  at  last  a  dethroned  prince,  a  child¬ 
less  father,  a  blind  old  man,  in  an  enemy’s 
country,  and  in  a  dungeon.  Yet  the  great 
wheels  of  Providence  moved  on  calmly  and  re¬ 
lentlessly,  crushing  out  that  one  life  as  if  no 
being  in  the  universe  cared  for  it.  No  friendly 
car  seemed  to  hear  the  deatli-cry  of  the  victim. 

Of  the  many  truths  which  the  passage  before 
us  teaches,  this  mysterious  intervolution  of  the 
plans  of  God  with  the  plans  of  men  will  seem  to 
some  minds  the  most  impressive.  The  enclos¬ 
ure  of  the  plans  of  men  within  the  plans  of  God 
is  such  that  commonly  men  appear  to  be  left  very 
much  to  themselves.  This  unfortunate  prince, 
whose  lot  it  was  to  close  the  line  of  indepen¬ 
dent  monarclison  the  throne  of  Judah,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  overruled  by  any  visible 
network  of  Divine  purposes.  Yet  all  the  while 
a  plan  of  God  enveloped  him,  which  touched 
and  checked  at  all  points  his  plans,  directed  his 
workings  to  God’s  ends,  and  wrought  out  over 
and  around  him  a  chapter  of  universal  history, 
which  was  to  concern  the  world  in  distant  ages, 
and  nations  yet  unborn.  Such  is  the  sublime 
involution  of  every  human  life  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  God.  So  noiseless  is  His  working,  that, 
when  men  are  defeated,  His  agency  is  not  forced 
upon  their  notice.  They  need  not  see  Him  if 
they  choose  not  to  see  Him.  Commonly  they  do 
not  see  Him.  They  say  of  their  misfortunes, 
“  Luck  was  against  me.” 

In  leaving  men  to  themselves  in  the  forming 
and  working  of  their  own  plans,  Divine  control 
does  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  very  shocking 
catastrophes.  God  does  seem  to  leave  men  to 
their  fate  at  times,  as  if  death-throes  were  no 
concern  of  His.  All  happy  things  at  such  times 
appear  to  mock  human  agony  with  a  ferocity 
all  the  more  unbearable  because  it  is  so  still  and 
so  beautiful,  yet  so  cold-blooded.  Individuals 
are  left  to  work  out  their  own  ruin.  Tempters 
do  devil’s  work  on  the  young  and  the  unwary. 
Innocent  ones  suffer  with  the  guilty.  Nations 
trample  out  nations  in  the  rage  of  their  huge 


passions.  The  millions  are  dragged  under  by 
the  pride  of  one.  Helpless  women  and  little 
children  are  the  victims.  The  great  wheels 
crash  into  and  crumple  up  the  little  wheels. 
Happy  homes  give  place  to  battle-grounds. 
Wheat-fields  grow  rank,  fertilized  by  human 
blood.  Artillery  thunders  in  cemeteries,  and 
ploughs  open  graves.  So  human  life  goes  on. 
This  is  history. 

Yet  the  plans  of  God  envelop  and  use  the  plans 
of  men  with  more  than  motherly  tenderness  for 
every  man ,  every  woman ,  every  child.  In  infinite 
pity  He  looks  down  upon  man,  woman,  child, 
one  by  one.  The  remoteness  of  His  hiding  is 
only  the  measure  of  His  love.  All  the  mystery 
springs  from  the  fact  that  His  melting  eye  looks 
so  far  ahead,  and  His  soft  hand  reaches  down 
to  the  roots  of  suffering,  so  far  beyond  our 
sight,  or  even  our  will  to  see.  God  only  knows 
the  love  of  God.  This  truth  in  its  fulness  we 
owe  to  the  Bible.  Through  the  whole  range  of 
the  Old  Testament  this  idea  runs — that  God  is 
a  personal  and  faithful  friend  to  every  one  who 
will  be  His  friend.  Do  we  venture  to  say, 
“  Our  Father”?  He  responds,  “  Asonewdiom 
his  mother  eomfortetli,  so  will  I  comfort  thee.” 
The  New  Testament  declares  the  same  with  yet 
more  intense  significance.  Taking  this  key 
from  God’s  word,  we  can  unlock  the  whole 
mystery  of  life  so  far  as  suffering  is  concerned. 
To  eyes  once  opened  to  this  truth,  it  throws  a 
flood  of  golden  light  over  the  blackest  and  most 
tempestuous  midnight  of  a  troubled  life.  Such 
a  man  knows  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  whom 
the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,  but  who 
deigns  to  dwell  in  the  homes  of  men.  You  can 
neither  prove  it  to  him  nor  disprove  it.  He 
knows  it. 

The  interlacing  of  the  plans  of  God  with  the 
plans  of  men  goes  far  toward,  explaining  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  shocking  and  exceptional  calamity.  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  inexplicable  fact  of  sin,  there  is 
little  mystery  left  in  any  kind  or  degree  or  com¬ 
binations  of  suffering.  In  a  world  overrun  with 
sin  and  steeped  in  guilt  as  this  world  is,  suffer¬ 
ing  is  no  mystery.  It  is  God’s  great  remedial 
antidote  to  sin.  The  mystery  would  be  fearful 
if  there  were  none.  Suffering  is  a  wonderful 
fertilizer  to  the  roots  of  character.  The  great 
object  of  this  life  is  character.  This  is  the  only 
thing  we  can  carry  with  us  into  eternity. 
Benevolent  discipline,  therefore,  is  aimed  at 
the  accumulating,  the  consolidating,  and  the 
purifying,  of  character.  To  gain  the  most  of 
it,  and  the  best  of  it,  is  the  object  of  probation. 
For  such  an  object,  suffering  must  often  take 
on  a  surgical  severity. 
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Tlie  interworking  of  the  plans  of  God  with 
the  plans  of  men  suggests  the  only  true  method 
of  happy  as  well  as  holy  living.  It  is  to  make 
our  plans  one  with  God’s  plans.  Thus  blessed¬ 
ness  is  sure  for  both  worlds.  Study  God’s 
plans  ;  study  His  providences ;  study  His 
word  ;  hearken  for  the  whispers  of  His  Spirit. 
Make  much  of  still  hours.  Find  out  thus  your 
place  in  God’s  purposes  of  procedure.  Then 
drop  into  that  place  trustfully  and  contentedly. 
Move  with  His  moves,  start  at  His  bidding,  go 
here,  go  there,  stay,  as  He  directs.  Lie  still 
and  suffer,  if  that  be  the  order  from  above. 
Have  no  will  but  His.  Phelps. 


Jeremiah  52d  a  Supplement  by  the  Com¬ 
piler. 

The  last  verse  of  chapter  51  runs  :  “  Thus 
far  the  words  of  Jeremiah.”  This  52d  chapter 
is  not  Jeremiah’s  work  ;  it  is  not  his  style.  The 
author  of  it  writes  Jehoiachin  ;  Jeremiah  writes 
him  always  Jeconiah ,  or  Coniah.  It  is  merely 
historical.  The  author,  whoever  he  was,  relates 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  the  fate  of  Zedekiali, 
the  pillage  and  burning  of  the  city  and  the 
Temple.  He  mentions  also  certain  persons  of 
distinction  who  were  slain  by  the  Chaldeans. 
He  mentions  the  number  of  the  captives  that 
were  carried  to  Babylon  at  three  different 
times  ;  and  concludes  with  the  deliverance  of 
King  Jehoiachin  from  prison  in  Babylon,  in 
which  he  had  been  for  thirty-seven  years.  It 
is  very  likely  that  the  whole  chapter  has  been 
compiled  from  some  chronicle  of  that  time  ;  or 


it  was  designed  as  a  preface  to  the  Book  of  the 
Lamentations  ;  and  would  stand  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  before  it,  as  it  contains  the  facts  on  which 
that  inimitable  poem  is  built.  A.  C. 

This  chapter  was  confessedly  added  by  some 
one  after  Jeremiah’s  time,  probably  by  Ezra, 
or  whoever  revised  the  sacred  writings  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  collected  > 
them  into  one  body.  It  contains  a  brief  history 
of  the  captivity,  nearly  the  same,  word  for 
word,  as  it  is  related  in  the  second  Book  of 
Kings,  chap.  24  :  18-20  and  25,  together  with 
some  few  additions.  Some  have  supposed  it 
placed  here  as  a  proper  introduction  to  the  Book 
of  Lamentations.  But  more  probably  the  de¬ 
sign  was,  by  immediately  subjoining  this  his¬ 
torical  narrative  of  the  desolations  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  nation  to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  con¬ 
cerning  them,  to  hold  forth  a  nearer  view  of 
the  exact  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  word 

of  prophecy.  Blayney. - It  is  by  no  means 

unnatural  that  a  judicious  compiler  should 
deem  it  important  to  append  to  such  a  book  of 
prophecies  a  succinct  historical  sketch  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  disposal  made  of  the  cap¬ 
tives,  and  the  ultimate  fortunes  of  their  surviv¬ 
ing  king,  Jehoiachin.  If  Jeremiah  had  writ¬ 
ten  this  chapter,  there  is  no  reason  apparent 
why  it  should  not  have  come  in  its  natural 
order  with  chap.  39,  where,  in  verses  1-10,  he 
gives  his  account  of  the  capture  of  the  city.  If 
these  views  are  correct,  this  chapter  should 
appropriately  have  been  styled,  not  Jeremiah , 
chap.  52,  but  “ A  supplement  to  Jeremiah  by  the 
compiler.  ’  ’  H.  C. 


Section  47. 

CHAPTERS  FROM  JEREMIAH  CONTAINING  THE  MAIN  INCIDENTS  OF  THE 

PROPHET’S  CONNECTION  WITH  ZEDEKIAH. 


Jeremiah  27  and  28  ; 

Summaries  of  Zedekiali' s  Beign,  Explanatory  of 
these  Chapters  from  Jeremiah. 

ZEDEKiAn,  the  last  king  of  Judah,  was  a 
weak  prince,  who  lived  in  dependence  upon  the 
upstarts  who  had  now  seized  upon  power.  He 
had  sworn  fealty  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Cliron. 
36  :  13),  and  had  testified  his  submission  to  him, 
both  by  an  embassy  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  (Jer.  29  ;  3)  and  a  personal  visit  to  Baby. 


34  ;  21,  37  and  38  ;  32. 

Ion  in  the  fourth  year  (51  :  59).  It  was  then 
that  Jeremiah  wrote  his  prophecy  of  the  future 
destruction  of  Babylon  (chaps.  50,  51),  when,  as 
is  therein  declared,  the  hammer  of  the  world 
should  be  broken  in  pieces  by  a  mightier,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  royal  courier  to  read  it  in 
Babylon,  and  then  to  cast  the  roll,  after  bind¬ 
ing  a  stone  to  it,  into  the  river  Euphrates.  But 
the  king’s  party  was  meditating  a  revolt  from 
Babylon,  and  a  consultation  with  the  ambassa- 
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dors  of  certain  neighboring  States  took  place  at 
Jerusalem  at  this  very  time  (Jer.  27  :  3).  In 
vain  did  Jeremiah  warn  them,  by  repeatedly 
declaring  the  Divine  appointment  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  to  be  the  instrument  of  judgment  to 
Judah  and  the  surrounding  nations.  Th e. lying 
'prophets,  who  both  in  Jerusalem  and  among  the 
Jews  already  in  captivity  predicted  the  speed¬ 
ily  approaching  end  of  the  Babylonian  servi¬ 
tude,  found  more  willing  listeners  (Jer.  27-29). 
In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Zedekiah.  at  last 
openly  broke  his  oath,  and  concluded  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Egyptian  king,  Hoplira  (else¬ 
where  called  Apries).  Then  Ezekiel  uttered 
from  his  captivity  his  threatening  words  con¬ 
cerning  Jerusalem,  chaps.  17  and  21  belonging 
to  this  period.  Before  the  Egyptian  monarch 
had  yet  completed  his  preparations,  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  appeared  with  an  army  in  Palestine  (Jer. 
34  :  1-7) ;  the  country  towns  were  destroyed, 
the  fortresses  surrounded,  and  Jerusalem  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  obstinate  resistance.  Jeremiah 
counselled  the  surrender  of  the  city.  But  when 
the  Chaldean  army  marched  against  the  now 
advancing  Hoplira,  the  newly  awakened  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  ruling  party  no  longer  heeded  any 
warning.  Jeremiah  was  cast  into  prison,  but 
secretly  released  by  the  king,  and  kept  in  the 
court  of  the  prison  (chap.  37).  When,  on  the 
return  of  the  Chaldean  army,  he  renewed  his 
threatening  announcements,  he  was  cast  by  the 
princes  into  a  dungeon,  that  he  might  there 
perish  with  hunger.  Being  again  delivered  by 
the  king,  he  in  vain  entreated  him  to  surrender  to 
the  Chaldees  (chap.  38).  While,  however,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  heroic  defence  of  the  city,  its 
danger  was  daily  increasing,  and  famine  was  rag¬ 
ing  terribly  among  the  besieged  (cf .  Lam.  2:20; 
4  :  9  sqq.),  the  voice  of  the  prophet  was  lifted  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  misery  that  surrounded  him, 
to  proclaim  with  exulting  confidence  the  glori¬ 
ous  future  awaiting  the  chosen  people  and  the 
city  of  God,  and  to  prophesy,  while  the  ancient 
form  of  the  theocracy  was  being  destroyed  and 
the  throne  of  David  trampled  under  foot,  con¬ 
cerning  the  new  covenant  and  the  righteous 
branch  of  David  (Jer.  30-33).  After  a  siege  of 
eighteen  months,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  for¬ 
tifications.  Zedekiah  with  a  portion  of  his 
forces  endeavored  to  escape,  but  was  brought 
back  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblali,  and,  after 
his  sons  had  been  executed  before  his  eyes,  was 
deprived  of  his  sight  and  taken  in  chains  to 
Babylon  (39  :  1-7  ;  2  K.  25  :  1-7  ;  cf.  also  Ezek. 
12  :  13).  Oehler. 

Jeremiah’s  great  prophecy  against  Babylon, 
for  the  consolation  of  the  exiles,  was  rendered 


the  more  impressive  by  the  sign  which  followed 
it.  Seraiah,  the  son  of  Neriah,  who  carried 
this  prophecy  to  Babylon,  was  directed,  after 
reading  it,  to  tie  a  stone  to  the  volume  and  to 
sink  it  in  the  Euphrates,  saying,  “  Thus  shall 
Babylon  sink,  and  shall  not  rise  from  the  evil 
that  I  will  bring  upon  her”  (50,  51).  The  oc¬ 
casion  found  for  executing  this  commission  was 
a  visit  which  Zedekiah  paid  to  Babylon  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  594-93),  probably 
to  pay  his  tribute  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  defend  himself  against  the  first  suspi¬ 
cions  of  treasonable  dealings  with  Egypt.  For 
in  the  same  year  Pliaraoh-Necho,  who  seems 
never  to  have  ventured  to  meet  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  after  the  defeat  of  Carchemish,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Psammeticlius  II.  (the  Psam- 
mis  of  Herodotus).  From  the  Book  of  Ezekiel, 
who  began  in  this  year  to  enforce  upon  the  ex¬ 
iles  at  Babylon  the  same  lessons  that  Jeremiah 
was  teaching  at  Jerusalem,  we  learn  that  Zede¬ 
kiah  entered  into  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  new  king  of  Egypt,  which  the  prophet 
denounces  as  a  gross  violation  of  his  plighted 
faith,  destined  to  end  in  the  king’s  being 
brought  to  Babylon  for  punishment,  while  his 
people  should  fall  by  the  sword  or  be  scattered 
to  the  winds  (Ezek.  17  :  11-21).  The  terms  of 
the  agreement  with  Egypt  are  expressly  stated 
by  the  prophet  :  “He  rebelled  against  him  in 
sending  his  ambassadors  into  Egypt,  that  they 
might  give  him  horses  and  much  people  and 
we  are  forbidden  to  give  Zedekiah  credit  for  a 
patriotic  resistance  by  the  declaration  of  the 
historian:  “He  rebelled  against  King  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  who  had  made  him  swear  by  God  ; 
but  he  stiffened  his  neck  and  hardened  his  heart 
from  turning  unto  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel” 
(2  Cliron.  36  :  13).  At  Jerusalem  the  plot  ap¬ 
peared  so  far  ripe  that  the  false  prophet  Hana- 
niali  promised  the  return  of  Jehoiachin  within 
two  years,  and  publicly  broke  off  the  neck  of 
Jeremiah  the  yoke  which  he  wore,  as  a  sign  of 
the  hopeless  subjection  of  Judah  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nations,  who  seem  to  have  joined  the 
Egyptian  league.  Jeremiah  replied  that  the 
yoke  of  wood  (the  present  vassalage  of  Baby¬ 
lon)  should  be  replaced  by  a  yoke  of  iron  (the 
final  destruction  of  the  nation),  and  predicted 
the  death  of  Hananiah,  which  happened  within 
the  year  (Jer.  27,  28).  We  find  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy  in  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel.  His  vision  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  fifth  day  of  the  sixth  month 
of  the  sixth  year  of  the  Captivity  (b.c.  594-93), 
reveals  the  idol  abominations  which  would  soon 
be  punished  by  the  destruction  of  all  but  a 
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small  chosen  remnant,  and  other  visions  and 
types  follow  to  the  like  effect  (chaps.  8-12). 
The  plainer  language  of  Ezekiel,  about  a  year 
later  (on  the  tenth  of  the  fifth  month  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  year  of  Zedekiah),  when  the  elders  of  Ju¬ 
dah  came  to  him  to  inquire  of  Jehovah  con¬ 
cerning  the  state  of  Jerusalem,  serves  to  show 
that  the  rebellion  had  broken  out  (chaps.  20,  22, 
23).  The  utter  corruption  of  the  people  at  this 
time,  their  persecution  of  God’s  prophets  and 
rejection  of  His  word,  so  that  His  wrath  came 
upon  them  “till  there  teas  no  remedy ;”  the 
wickedness  of  Zedekiah  in  not  humbling  him¬ 
self  before  the  word  of  God  by  Jeremiah  ;  his 
faithlessness  to  the  oath  he  had  sworn  to  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  and  that  not  from  religious  patriot¬ 
ism,  for  “  he  stiffened  his  neck  and  hardened 
his  heart  from  turning  unto  Jehovah  God  of 
Israel  and  the  result  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  captivity  of  the  people  till 
the  time  of  the  Persian  Empire,  so  that  the 
land  kept  her  Sabbaths  for  seventy  years,  as 
Jeremiah  had  foretold — these  outlines  of  the 
catastrophe  are  drawn  by  the  writer  of  the 
Chronicles  (36  :  11-21). 

It  was  still  two  years  before  Nebuchadnezzar 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  resolution  to 
destroy  it  utterly  for  Zedekiah’s  treason.  From 
this  point  the  dates  of  Ezekiel’s  prophecies  ac¬ 
company  the  events  at  Jerusalem.  The  city 
was  invested  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  ;  and  on  the 
same  day  Ezekiel  was  commissioned  to  foretell 
its  utter  destruction,  by  striking  images,  to  the 
exiles  at  Babylon  (chap.  24).  The  forces  mar¬ 
shalled  against  Jerusalem  comprised  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s  whole  army,  all  the  vassal  kings  of  his 
empire,  and  all  the  nations  around,  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  Edomites  and  others,  who  came  up 
to  avenge  the  quarrels  of  a  thousand  years. 
All  the  fortified  cities  of  Judah  had  already 
been  taken  except  Lachish  and  Azekah  (Jer. 
34 :  1,  7).  In  this  extremity  Zedekiah  pro¬ 
claimed  freedom  to  all  Hebrew  slaves,  and  sent 
Zephaniah  the  priest,  with  another  messenger, 
to  entreat  the  prayers  of  Jeremiah.  In  reply, 
he  announced  the  coming  destruction  of  the 
city  and  the  fate  of  the  king  himself.  The 
king  now  attempted  to  silence  him  by  a  mild 
confinement  in  the  court  of  the  prison  in  the 
palace,  where  he  had  the  society  of  Baruch. 
While  thus  shut  up,  and  that  in  a  city  environed 
by  a  mighty  enemy,  Jeremiah  purchased,  as  the 
“Goel,”  a  field  at  his  native  village  of  Ana- 
thoth  in  Benjamin,  as  a  sign  of  that  return 
which  he  went  on  to  prophesy,  together  with 
the  glories  of  Messiah’s  kingdom.  This  act  of 


faith  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Roman 
who  bought,  at  its  full  value,  the  ground  on 
which  Hannibal  was  encamped. 

And  now  there  broke  forth  a  deceptive  ray  of 
hope.  Pharaoh-Hophra,  who  had  just  succeed¬ 
ed  to ‘the  throne  of  Egypt,  led  the  forces  which 
his  father  had  collected  to  the  relief  of  Zede¬ 
kiah.  His  capture  of  Gaza  (Jer.  47  : 1-7)  caused 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  suspend  the  siege  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  to  march  against  him.  And  now 
Jerusalem  exulted  with  the  joy  of  a  city  deliv¬ 
ered  from  a  hopeless  siege.  But  Jeremiah  for¬ 
bade  them  to  deceive  themselves,  while,  on  the 
distant  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Ezekiel  also 
foretold  the  ruin  of  Egypt  (Jer.  37  :  6-10).  The 
princes  of  Judah  now  broke  their  solemn  cove¬ 
nant  to  release  their  Hebrew  slaves  ;  and  Jere¬ 
miah,  having  denounced  their  conduct,  left  the 
city  for  his  home  in  Benjamin.  He  was  de¬ 
tained  by  one  of  his  enemies,  who  happened  to 
be  captain  of  the  gate.  The  princes  accused 
him  of  deserting  to  the  Chaldeans,  a  course 
which  had  now  become  common  ;  and  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  (chaps. 
34  : 11-22  ;  37  : 11-15).  Meanwhile  his  warn¬ 
ings  were  fulfilled  by  the  return  of  the  army  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  according  to  Josephus, 
had  defeated  the  Egyptians  ;  though  more 
probably  the  enemy  retired  without  a  battle. 
Zedekiah  now  sent  secretly  for  Jeremiah,  and 
asked  him,  “  Is  there  any  word  from  Jeho¬ 
vah  ?’’  “There  is,”  replied  the  prophet; 
“  thou  shaft  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Babylon.”  Hoping,  it  would  seem,  for 
a  more  favorable  answer,  the  king  sent  him 
back  to  the  court  of  the  prison,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  fed  while  any  bread  was  left  in  the 
city.  In  reply  to  another  request  which  the 
king  sent  to  him  by  Pashur  and  Zephaniah  to 
inquire  of  Jehovah,  the  prophet  pointed  out  a 
surrender  as  the  only  hope  of  safety  (chap.  21). 
Upon  this  the  princes  demanded  his  death  as  a 
traitor,  and  the  king  confessed  himself  too 
weak  to  withstand  them.  They  threw  Jere¬ 
miah  to  perish  in  a  hideous  pit  of  the  prison, 
where  he  sank  into  the  mire  ;  but  the  better  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  king  came  to  his  rescue  at  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  Ebed-melech, 
to  whom  he  promised  his  life  “  for  a  prey”  in 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  Once  more  ad¬ 
jured  by  Zedekiah,  in  private,  to  give  him 
counsel  from  God,  the  prophet  pressed  him  to 
surrender  ;  but  the  king  was  afraid  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  who  had  revolted  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  who  had  doubtless  many 
a  wrong  to  avenge.  So  he  entreated  Jeremiah 
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to  keep  the  interview  a  secret,  and  sent  him 
back  to  the  court  of  the  prison,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  till  Jerusalem  was  taken  (37  : 14-28). 
That  catastrophe  was  now  at  hand  ;  the  ruin 
foreseen  by  Moses  from  the  very  birth  of  the 
nation,  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  postponed 
for  the  sake  of  pious  kings,  as  often  as  it  was 
provoked  by  their  degenerate  successors  ;  held 


in  suspense  in  remembrance  of  God’s  oath  to 
David,  but  brought  down  at  last  by  the  shame¬ 
less,  persistent,  inveterate  violation  of  His  cov¬ 
enant  of  piety  and  purity  by  the  chosen  people. 
Jehovah  had  done  all  lie  could  by  Ilis  prophets, 
whose  words  they  despised  and  misused  their 
persons,  “  until  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  arose 
against  His  people  till  there  was  no  remedy .”  P.  S. 


Jeremiah,  Chaps.  27  and  28. 

The  Yokes  and  Ilananiah. 

27  : 1  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiali  the  son  of  Josiali,  king  of  Judah,  came 

2  this  word  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  me  :  Make  thee 

3  bands  and  bars,  and  put  them  upon  thy  neck  ;  and  send  them  to  the  king  of  Edom,  and  to 
the  king  of  Moab,  and  to  the  king  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  to  the  king  of  Tyre,  and  to 
the  king  of  Zidon,  by  the  hand  of  the  messengers  which  come  to  Jerusalem  unto  Zedekiali 

4  king  of  Judah  ;  and  give  them  a  charge  unto  their  masters,  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 

5  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  :  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  your  masters  ;  I  have  made  the  earth,  the 
man  and  the  beast  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  my  great  power  and  by  my  out- 

6  stretched  arm  ;  and  I  give  it  unto  whom  it  seemeth  right  unto  me.  And  now  have  I  given 
all  these  lands  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant ;  and  the 

7  beasts  of  the  Held  also  have  I  given  him  to  serve  him.  And  all  the  nations  shall  serve  him, 
and  his  son,  and  his  son’s  son,  until  the  time  of  his  own  land  come  :  and  then  many  nations 

8  and  great  kings  shall  serve  themselves  of  him.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  nation  and 
the  kingdom  which  will  not  serve  the  same  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and  that  will 
not  put  their  neck  under  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  that  nation  will  I  punish,  saith  the 
Lord,  with  the  sword,  and  with  the  famine,  and  with  the  pestilence,  until  I  have  consumed 

9  them  by  his  hand.  But  as  for  you,  hearken  ye  not  to  your  prophets,  nor  to  your  diviners, 
nor  to  your  dreams,  nor  to  your  soothsayers,  nor  to  your  sorcerers,  which  speak  unto  you, 

10  saying,  Ye  shall  not  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  :  for  they  prophesy  a  lie  unto  you,  to  remove 

11  you  far  from  your  land  ;  and  that  I  should  drive  you  out  and  ye  should  perish.  But  the 
nation  that  shall  bring  their  neck  under  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  serve  him,  that 
nation  will  I  let  remain  in  their  own  land,  saith  the  Lord  ;  aud  they  shall  till  it,  and  dwell 
therein. 

12  And  I  spake  to  Zedekiali  king  of  Judah  according  to  all  these  words,  saying,  Bring  your 

13  necks  under  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  serve  him  and  his  people,  and  live.  Why 
will  ye  die,  thou  and  thy  people,  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence,  as  the 

14  Lord  hath  spoken  concerning  the  nation  that  will  not  serve  the  king  of  Babylon?  And 
hearken  not  unto  the  words  of  the  prophets  that  speak  unto  you,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  serve 

15  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  for  they  prophesy  a  lie  unto  you.  For  !  have  not  sent  them,  saith  the 
Lord,  but  they  prophesy  falsely  in  my  name  ;  that  I  might  drive  you  out,  and  that  ye  might 

16  perish,  ye,  and  the  prophets  that  prophesy  unto  you.  Also  I  spake  to  the  priests  and  to  ad 
this  people,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  Hearken  not  to  the  words  of  your  prophets  that 
prophesy  unto  you,  saying,  Behold,  the  vessels  of  the  Lord’s  house  shall  now  shortly  be 

17'  brought  again  from  Babylon  :  for  they  prophesy  a  lie  unto  you.  Hearken  not  unto  them  ; 

18  serve  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  live  :  wherefore  should  this  city  become  a  desolation?  But  if 
they  be  prophets,  and  if  the  word  of  the  Lord  be  with  them,  let  them  now  make  intercession 
to  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  the  vessels  which  are  left  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 

19  house  of  the  king  of  Judah,  and  at  Jerusalem,  go  not  to  Babylon.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts  concerning  the  pillars,  and  concerning  the  sea,  and  concerning  the  bases,  and  concern- 

20  ing  the  residue  of  the  vessels  that  are  left  in  this  city,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon  took  not,  when  he  carried  away  captive  Jeconiah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, 

21  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon,  and  all  the  nobles  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  ;  yea,  thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  concerning  the  vessels  that  are  left  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 

22  and  in  the  house  of  the  king  of  Judah,  and  at  Jerusalem  :  They  shall  be  carried  to  Babylon' 
and  there  shall  they  be,  until  the  day  that  I  visit  them,  saith  the  Lord  ;  then  will  I  bring 
them  up,  and  restore  them  to  this  place. 

2S  :  1  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  year,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiali  king 
of  Judah,  in  the  fourth  year,  in  the  fifth  month,  that  Hananiah  the  son  of  Azzur  the  prophet, 
which  was  of  Gibeon,  spake  unto  me  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  in  the  presence  of  the  priests 

2  and  of  all  the  people,  saying,  Thus  speaketli  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  saying,  I 

3  have  broken  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Within  two  full  years  will  I  bring  again  into 
this  place  all  the  vessels  of  the  Lord’s  house,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babvlon  took 

4  away  from  this  place,  and  carried  them  to  Babylon  :  and  I  will  bring  again  to  "this  place 
Jeconiah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  with  all  the  captives  of  Judah,  that  went  to 

5  Babylon,  saith  the  Lord  :  for  I  will  break  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Then  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  said  unto  the  prophet  Hananiah  in  the  presence  of  the  priests,  and  in  the 
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presence  of  all  tlie  people  that  stood  in  the  house  of  the  Loud,  even  the  prophet  Jeremiah 

6  said,  Amen  :  the  Lord  do  so  :  the  Lord  perform  thy  words  which  thou  hast  prophesied  to 
bring  again  the  vessels  of  the  Lord’s  house,  and  all  them  of  the  captivity,  from  Babylon 

7  unto  this  place.  Nevertheless  hear  thou  now  this  word  that  I  speak  in  thine  ears,  and  in  the 

8  ears  of  all  the  people  :  The  prophets  that  have  been  before  me  and  before  thee  of  old  prophe¬ 
sied  against  many  countries,  and  against  great  kingdoms,  of  war,  and  of  evil,  and  of  pesti- 

9  lence.  The  prophet  which  prophesieth  of  peace,  when  the  word  of  the  prophet  shall  come 

10  to  pass,  then  shall  the  prophet  be  known,  that  the  Lord  hath  truly  sent  him.  Then  llana- 

11  niah  the  prophet  took  the  bar  from  off  the  prophet  Jeremiah’s  neck,  and  brake  it.  And 
Hananiah  spake  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  Even  so  will 
I  break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  within  two  full  years  from  oil  the  neck 

12  of  all  the  nations.  And  the  prophet  Jeremiah  went  his  way.  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  Jeremiah,  after  that  Hananiah  the  prophet  had  broken  the  bar  from  off  the  neck  of 

13  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  saying,  Go,  and  tell  Hananiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  Thou 

14  hast  broken  the  bars  of  wood  ;  but  thou  shalt  make  in  their  stead  bars  of  iron.  For  thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  :  I  have  put  a  yoke  of  iron  upon  the  neck  of  all 
these  nations,  that  they  may  serve  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  ;  and  they  shall  serve 

15  him:  and  I  have  given  him  the  beasts  of  the  field  also.  Then ‘said  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
unto  Hananiah  the  prophet,  Hear  now, Hananiah  ;  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  thee  ;  but  thou 

16  makest  this  people  to  trust  in  a  lie.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  send  thee 
away  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  :  this  year  thou  shalt  die,  because  thou  hast  spoken  rebel- 

17  lion  against  the  Lord.  So  Hananiah  the  prophet  died  the  same  year  in  the  seventh  month. 


27  : 1.  In  the  first  verse,  which  purports  to 
give  the  date  of  this  prophecy,  there  is  mani¬ 
festly  an  error  of  some  ancient  transcriber  in 
writing  Jelioiakim  for  Zedekiali.  That  this  is 
an  error  is  manifest,  for  verse  3  assumes  that 
Zedekiali  is  now  king  ;  verse  12  shows  that  the 
prophet  bore  this  message  personally  to  Zede- 
kiali  ;  verse  20  proves  that  the  captivity  of 
Jeconiah,  son  and  successor  of  Jelioiakim,  is 
past  ;  and  finally  chap.  28  : 1  states  that  the 
same  year  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Zedekiali.  It  is  then  a  simple  matter  of  fact 
that  the  ancient  transcribers  of  the  sacred  text 
were  liable  to  mistakes,  and  did  sometimes 
make  them.  That  form  of  inspiration  which 
preserved  the  original  authors  of  the  Scriptures 
from  any  vital  error  in  doctrine  did  not  reach 
all  the  transcribers  to  preserve  them  from  all 
mistake  in  their  transcripts.  Compared  with 
any  other  ancient  document,  the  Scriptures  are 
remarkably  free  from  this  sort  of  error.  Where 
errors  have  occurred,  the  means  of  correction 
are  generally,  as  here,  at  command.  This  chap¬ 
ter  then  dates  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Zedekiali.  II.  C. 

The  prophecies  contained  both  in  this  and 
the  following  chapter  belong  to  the  fourth 
year  of  Zedekiah’s  reign.  About  this  time  am¬ 
bassadors  came  to  Zedekiali  from  the  kings  of 
Edom,  Moab  and  other  neighboring  nations,  to 
solicit  him  to  join  with  them  in  a  confederacy 
against  the  king  of  Babylon.  On  this  occasion 
Jeremiah  is  ordered  to  put  bands  and  yokes 
about  his  neck,  and  to  send  them  afterward  to  the 
before-mentioned  kings,  declaring  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  successors  to  be 
of  Divine  appointment,  and  promising  peace 
and  protection  to  those  who  submitted  quietly, 
but  menacing  evil  in  case  of  resistance  (verses 


1-11).  A  like  admonition  is  delivered  to  Zede- 
kiali,  advising  him  not  to  expose  himself  and 
his  people  to  certain  ruin,  by  listening  to  the 
suggestions  of  false  prophets,  and  revolting 
from  the  service  of  the  king  of  Babylon  (verses 
12-15).  The  priests  and  all  the  people  are  also 
warned  noi  (o  give  credit  to  the  false  prophets, 
who  taught  them  to  expect  a  speedy  restoration 
of  the  vessels,  which  had  been  carried  away  to 
Babylon  together  with  Jeconiah.  Instead  of 
which  it  is  foretold  that  the  remaining  vessels 
in  the  house  of  God,  and  in  the  king’s  house  at 
Jerusalem,  should  be  carried  after  the  other, 
and  should  not  be  brought  back  till  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  of  Judah’s  captivity  was  at  an 
end  (verse  16  to  the  end).  Blayney. 

2.  Make  tliee  bonds  and  yokes. 
The  prophets  foreshowed  things  by  actions  as 
well  as  by  words.  So  Isaiah  went  “  naked  and 
barefoot”  (Isa.  20:3).  Ezekiel  prophesied  in 
like  manner  by  signs  (4:1,  etc.).  IF.  Loiclh. 

2 ,  3.  Can  there  be  any  question  whether 
these  bonds  and  yokes  were  merely  seen  in  vis¬ 
ion,  or  were  actually  made?  How  could  3rokes 
be  sent  in  vision  by  the  hand  of  embassadors  to 
the  kings  of  Edom  and  Moab?  How  could 
these  kings  know  anything  about  the  prophet’s 
vision?  Were  the  consequent  transactions  of 
the  next  chapter,  where  Hananiah  takes  olf  the 
yoke  from  Jeremiah’s  neck  and  breaks  it,  also 
done  in  vision?  And  did  his  death,  in  judg¬ 
ment  therefor,  occur  in  vision  only?  Manifestly 
those  events  of  prophetic  life  which  were  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  outward  life  of  other  men 
must  have  been  transacted  in  the  external 
world.  And  we  shall  not  be  misled  if  we  fol¬ 
low  the  simple  rule  that  things  done  in  vision 
are  said  to  be  shown  and  seen  only,  while  things 
done  in'  the  outward  world  and  in  actual  life 
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are  plainly  stated  to  be  clone,  as  here  :  “  Make 
thee  bonds  and  yokes.  ’  ’  The  Bible  is  eminently 
a  plain  book,  written  for  the  common  mind, 
and  to  be  interpreted  accordingly. 

9-11.  In  those  nations  the  word  of  the  Lord 
might  be  gainsayed  by  their  false  prophets  in 
the  form  of  diviners,  dreamers,  soothsayers, 
etc.,  as  was  done  by  false  prophets  in  Judah. 
The  Lord  warns  them  to  put  no  confidence  in 
those  gainsayers  and  liars.  Men  claiming  su¬ 
pernatural  powers  are  an  institution  in  all 
heathen  nations,  and,  so  far  as  history  enables 
us  to  judge,  have  always  been  so  in  all  ages 
and  in  every  clime.  If  it  be  not  precisely  a 
demand  and  outgrowth  of  human  nature,  it  is 
a  law  of  human  depravity  and  a  perpetual  ad¬ 
junct  of  a  sinning  race  so  long  as  they  are  led 
captive  by  Satan  at  his  will. 

12,  13.  Here  the  message  comes  to  the  king 
and  people  of  Judah,  Why  should  they  fall 
under  the  general  doom  denounced  on  the  na¬ 
tions  that  would  not  serve  the  king  of  Babylon? 

II.  C. - “  Bring  your  necks  under  the  yoke 

of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  serve  him  and  his 
people,  and  live.  Why  will  ye  die — thou  and 
thy  people,  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and 
by  the  pestilence,  as  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
against  the  nation  that  will  not  serve  the  king 
of  Babylon?”  This  was  the  purport  of  the 
message  which  Jeremiah  delivered  before  King 
Zedekiah  and  his  court,  and  of  which,  when 
once  delivered,  his  continuing  to  wear  the  yoke 
in  public  was  a  standing  memorial,  continually 
reminding  those  who  saw  it  of  the  declaration 
which  it  symbolized  and  embodied.  He  even 
appeared  with  it  in  the  Temple,  to  the  inner 
courts  of  which  he  as  a  priest  had  access. 
Kitto. 

16,  17.  A  portion  of  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  Temple  had  been  taken  away  to  Babylon 
with  Jelioiachin.  The  false  prophets  were  as¬ 
suring  the  people  that  these  vessels  would  soon 
be  brought  back.  The  Lord  warns  them  against 
putting  any  confidence  in  such  declarations. 
“  Serve  the  king  of  Babylon  and  live”  means, 
“  And  so  ye  shall  live” — the  second  verb  being 
a  promise. 

1 8.  The  people  might  have  a  test  of  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  these  prophets,  and  one  that  could  be 
applied  very  soon.  Bid  them  intercede  with 
God  to  prevent  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  and 
palace  yet  remaining  from  being  taken  to  Bab¬ 
ylon.  If  they  had  power  with  God,  let  them 
improve  and  show  it  in  this  point.  The  ques¬ 
tion  must  soon  come  to  issue,  for  the  final  de¬ 
struction  of  the  city,  Temple  and  palace  was 
at  hand. 


19-22.  All  that  had  not  been  taken  away 
with  the  young  king,  Jelioiachin,  when  after  a 
three  months’  reign  he  was  borne  captive  to 
Babylon,  would  soon  be  taken  away — viz.,  at 
the  close  of  the  then  present  reign  of  Zedekiah. 
Yet,  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  waited  hum 
bly  on  the  Lord,  He  assured  them  that  those 
vessels  would  be  brought  back  again  and  re¬ 
stored  to  their  place — a  sacred  pledge  of  the 
restoration  of  a  remnant  of  the  people  and  of 
the  re-establishment  of  Divine  worship  in  its 
ancient  home. 

Cliap.  28.  The  chapter  is  especially  valu¬ 
able  for  its  minute  description  of  the  case  of 
Ilananiah,  one  of  the  false  prophets,  who  la¬ 
bored  zealously  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord.  This  case  may 
stand  as  a  sample  of  the  class,  an  illustration  of 
the  methods  pursued  by  those  mischievous  and 
wicked  men. 

1 .  What  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  “  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah”  is  more  defi¬ 
nitely  set  to  his  fourth  year  and  fifth  month. 
The  Jews  used  the  phrases,  “  the  beginning” 
and  the  ‘  ‘  latter  end,  ’  ’  to  denote  in  a  general  way 
the  early  part  and  the  latter  part.  In  this  case, 
since  Zedekiah  reigned  eleven  years,  events  in 
his  fourth  year  would  be  in  the  former,  the 
early  part,  or  “  the  beginning.”  This  transac¬ 
tion  was  public,  in  the  presence  of  the  priests, 
and  of  all  the  people  in  the  Temple. 

2-4.  Thus  did  this  false  prophet  labor  di¬ 
rectly  to  gainsay  and  deny  what  Jeremiah  had 
been  saying.  Observe,  he  does  not  shrink  from 
using  the  solemn  and  prophetic  forms  of  an¬ 
nouncement  :  “  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,”  and  this  in  the  very 
face  of  the  stern  prohibition  of  God  Himself. 
His  special  points  are,  that  God  says  He  has 
broken  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  that 
within  two  full  years  He  will  restore  all  the 
sacred  vessels  taken  from  the  Temple  to  Baby¬ 
lon  with  Jeconiah,  and  will  bring  back  Jeconiali 
himself.  This  indicates  a  degree  of  boldness 
and  daring  in  falsehood  which  can  scarcely  be 
accounted  for  without  supposing  the  presence 
and  inspiration  of  the  “  father  of  lies.” 

5,  6.  This  first  reply  of  Jeremiah  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  prophecy  or  as  a  message  from 
the  Lord.  He  does  not  prefix  to  it  the  formula 
of  a  Divine  message,  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord.” 
He  means  only  this  :  I  shall  be  as  well  pleased  as 
yourself  to  see  all  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  restored  and  all  the  captives  brought  back. 

7-9.  This  part  of  Jeremiah’s  reply  mildly 
suggests  that  there  have  been  prophets  in 
former  ages,  and  that  the  test  of  their  Divine 
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mission  has  always  been  the  fulfilment  of  their 
predictions. 

10,  II.  Determined  to  be  behind  the  true 
prophets  in  none  of  the  methods  used  by  them 
to  deepen  the  impression  of  their  words,  Ilana- 
niali  takes  the  yoke  from  Jeremiah’s  neck  and 
breaks  it.  This  symbolic  act  should  naturally 
indicate  that  the  Lord  had  reversed  His  pur¬ 
pose,  and  would  break  the  power  of  Babylon 
within  two  years.  Consequently  until  that 
time  this  test  of  fulfilment  could  not  be  applied 
to  prove  him  a  false  prophet.  Jeremiah  here 
withdraws,  having  no  further  special  message 
from  the  Lord  to  deliver.  As  the  case  stands, 
there  is  nothing  more  for  him  to  do.  Two 
years  elapsed  will  show  Hananiah  to  be  a  lying 
prophet— if  the  Lord  shall  see  fit  to  wait  so 
long.  Jeremiah  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for 
that  time,  or  at  least  for  some  further  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  Lord. 

15-17.  The  daring  hardihood  and  blasphe¬ 
my  of  Hananiah  called  for  signal  retribution. 


Hence  another  solemn  message  from  the  Lord, 
first  forewarning,  then  smiting.  The  warning 
was  given  in  the  fifth  month  (verse  1).  The 
fatal  blow  fell  in  the  seventh,  with  only  two 
months’  delay,  giving  him  time  for  reflection 
and  repentance,  as  the  usage  of  human  courts 
fixes  a  future  day  for  execution,  to  give  the 
culprit  time  for  thought  and  for  preparation  to 

die.  H.  C. - So  llanaiiiali  tlie  prophet 

died  the  §ame  year,  in  the  seventh 
month.  This  simple  record  of  the  result  has 
always  seemed  to  us  unequalled  in  that  sim¬ 
plicity  which  rises  to  grandeur.  Here  is  no 
carefulness  of  minute  statement  as  to  exact  ful¬ 
filment  ;  no  call  to  admiration  at  the  effect  of 
the  Lord’s  judgment.  “  So  Hananiah  died 
that  is  all.  There  is  a  world  of  meaning  in 
that  “so” — indicating  that  it  was  simply  the 
most  natural  and  inevitable  thing  in  the  world 
that  Hananiah  should  die — nothing  at  all  to 
marvel  at  that  he  did  die — when  his  doom  had 
been  thus  denounced.  Kitto. 


Jeremiah,  Chap.  34. 

Manumission  and  Re -enslavement  of  Servants. 

34  : 1  The  word  which  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  king 
of  Babylon,  and  all  his  army,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  that  were  under  his  dominion, 
and  all  the  peoples,  fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  against  all  the  cities  thereof,  saying  : 

2  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  Go,  and  speak  to  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  tell 
him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  give  this  city  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 

3  and  he  shall  burn  it  with  fire  :  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  his  hand,  but  shalt  surely  be 
taken,  and  delivered  into  his  hand  ;  and  thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Baby- 

4  Ion,  and  he  shall  speak  with  thee  mouth  to  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  go  to  Babylon.  Yet  hear 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  O  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  :  thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  thee,  Thou 

5  shalt  not  die  by  the  sword  ;  thou  shalt  die  in  peace  ;  and  with  the  burnings  of  thy  fathers,  the 
former  kings  which  were  before  thee,  so  shall  they  make  a  burning  for  thee  ;  and  they  shall 

6  lament  thee,  saying.  Ah  lord  !  for  I  have  spoken  the  word,  saith  the  Lord.  Then  Jeremiah 

7  the  prophet  spake  all  these  words  unto  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem,  when  the  king 
of  Babylon’s  army  fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  against  all  the  cities  of  Judah  that  were 
left,  against  Lacliish  and  against  Azekah  ;  for  these  alone  remained  of  the  cities  of  Judah  as 
fenced  cities. 

8  The  word  that  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  after  that  the  king  Zedekiah  had  made 

9  a  covenant  with  all  the  people  which  were  at  Jerusalem,  to  proclaim  liberty  unto  them  ;  that 
every  man  should  let  his  manservant,  and  every  man  his  maidservant,  being  an  Hebrew  or 
an  Hebrevvess,  go  free  ;  that  none  should  serve  himself  of  tiiem,  to  wit,  of  a  Jew  his  brother  : 

10  and  all  the  princes  and  all  the  people  obeyed,  which  had  entered  into  the  covenant,  that  every 
one  should  let  his  manservant,  and  every  one  his  maidservant,  go  free,  that  none  should  serve 

11  themselves  of  them  any  more  ;  they  obeyed,  and  let  them  go  :  but  afterwards  they  turned, 
and  caused  the  servants  and  the  handmaids,  whom  they  had  let  go  free,  to  return,  and  brought 

12  them  into  subjection  for  servants  and  for  handmaids:  therefore  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 

13  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel  :  I  made  a  cove 
nant  with  your  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of 

14  the  house  of  bondage,  saying,  At  the  end  of  seven  years  ye  shall  let  go  every  man  bis  brother 
that  is  an  Hebrew,  which  hath  been  sold  unto  thee,  and  hath  served  thee  six  years,  thou  shalt 
let  him  go  free  from  thee  :  but  your  fathers  hearkened  not  unto  me,  neither  inclined  their  ear. 

15  And  ye  were  now  turned,  and  had  done  that  which  is  right  in  mine  eyes,  in  proclaiming  lib¬ 
erty  every  man  to  his  neighbour  ;  and  ye  had  made  a  covenant  before  me  in  the  house  which 

16  is  called  by  my  name  :  but  ye  turned  and  profaned  my  name,  and  caused  every  man  his  ser¬ 
vant,  and  every  man  his  handmaid,  whom  ye  had  let  go  free  at  their  pleasure,  to  return  ;  and 

17  ye  brought  them  into  subjection,  to  be  unto  you  for  servants  and  for  handmaids.  Therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord  :  Ye  have  not  hearkened  unto  me,  to  proclaim  liberty,  every  man  to  his 
brother,  and  every  man  to  his  neighbour  :  behold,  I  proclaim  unto  you  a  liberty,  saith  the 
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Lord,  to  the  sword,  to  the  pestilence,  and  to  the  famine  ;  and  I  will  make  you  to  be  tossed  to 

18  and  fro  among  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  And  1  will  give  the  men  that  have  transgressed 
my  covenant,  which  have  not  performed  the  words  of  the  covenant  which  they  made  before 

19  me,  when  they  cut  the  calf  in  twain  and  passed  between  the  parts  thereof  ;  the  princes  of 
Judah,  and  the  princes  of  Jerusalem,  the  eunuchs,  and  the  priests,  and  all  the  people  of  the 

20  land,  which  passed  between  the  parts  of  the  calf  ;  I  will  even  give  them  into  the  hand  of 
their  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  their  life  :  and  their  dead  bodies  shall  be 

21  for  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  And  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah  and  his  princes  will  I  give  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them 
that  seek  their  life,  and  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon’s  army,  which  are  gone  up  from 

22  you.  Behold,  I  will  command,  saitli  the  Lord,  and  cause  them  to  return  to  this  city  ;  and 
they  shall  fight  against  it,  and  take  it,  and  burn  it  with  fire  :  and  I  will  make  the  cities  of 
Judah  a  desolation,  without  inhabitant. 


This  chapter  contains  two  distinct  portions. 
This  first  part  (verses  1-7)  predicts  the  capture 
of  the  city  and  of  its  king  by  the  Chaldeans  ; 
specifies  distinctly  that  King  Zedekiah  would 
personally  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  would  see  him  face  to 
face,  yet  would  not  die  by  the  sword,  and 
would  have  at  his  death  the  usual  honors  of  the 
earlier  Jewish  kings.  This  passage  closely  re¬ 
sembles  chap.  32  :  3,  5,  and,  therefore,  probably 
bears  the  same  date,  and  is  essentially  the  same 
message.  The  second  portion  gives  the  history 
of  a  remarkable  manumission  of  Hebrew  ser¬ 
vants  and  their  subjection  again  to  servitude. 
King  Zedekiah  made  a  covenant  with  all  the 
people,  and  with  the  princes,  to  set  free  their 
Hebrew  servants  and  handmaids.  They  did 
so  ;  but  subsequently  forced  them  all  back  into 
bondage.  The  Lord  denounced  judgments 
upon  them  for  this  sin.  Yerses  21,  22,  taken 
in  connection  with  other  known  facts  in  their 
history,  give  us  a  clew  to  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  both  this  manumission  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  re-enslavement  took  place.  The  his¬ 
tory  (especially  chap.  37)  shows  that  after  the 
Chaldeans  had  commenced  the  siege  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  Egyptians  sent  forward  an  army  to 
aid  their  Jewish  friends,  and  to  act  against  the 
Chaldeans  ;  that  the  latter,  hearing  of  their  ap¬ 
proach,  raised  the  siege  and  marched  against 
the  Egyptian  army  ;  but  subsequently,  after 
driving  them  back,  returned  to  the  siege  and 
captured  the  city.  In  God’s  threatening  of 
judgment  on  Jerusalem  for  re-enslaving  her 
manumitted  servants,  He  says  (chap.  34  : 21,  22) : 
“  I  will  give  Zedekiah  and  his  princes  into  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon’s  army  which  are 
gone  up  from  you.”  Also,  “  Behold,  I  will  com¬ 
mand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  cause  them  to  return 
to  this  city,  and  they  shall  fight  against  it  and 
take  it.”  Hence  this  threatened  judgment,  re¬ 
corded  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  chapter,  was 
revealed  to  the  prophet  before  the  Chaldeans 
resumed  the  siege.  And,  moreover,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  general  manumission  was 


]  made  after  the  siege  of  the  city  had  com¬ 
menced,  or,  at  least,  after  it  had  become  mor¬ 
ally  certain  ;  and  that  the  measure  was  pru¬ 
dential, ,  its  objects  being  probably  twofold — 
viz.,  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  God,  and  to  gain 
the  good-will  and  the  more  effective  service  of 
the  freedmen  in  defence  of  the  city.  Then, 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Chaldean  forces,  the 
fears  of  the  people  subsided,  and  consequently 
they  re-enslaved  their  freedmen  and  brought 
on  themselves  the  curse  of  the  Almighty,  who 
loves  to  show  Himself  the  God  and  Father  of 
the  oppressed.  II.  C. 

4,  5.  “  Thou  shalt  not  die  by  the  sword.”  He 
did  not  die  by  the  sword,  he  did  not  fall  in  bat¬ 
tle.  “  But  thou  shalt  die  in  peace.”  He  did 
die  in  peace  ;  he  expired  neither  on  the  rack 
nor  on  the  scaffold  ;  was  neither  strangled  nor 
poisoned — no  unusual  fate  of  captive  kings  ;  he 
died  peaceably  in  his  bed,  though  that  bed  was 
in  a  prison.  “  And  with  the  burnings  of  thy  fa¬ 
thers  shall  they  burn  odors  for  thee.”  It  cannot 
be  proved  from  history  that  this  part  of  the 
prophecy  was  accomplished,  though  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  it  was  so  ;  the  probability  is 
grounded  on  these  two  reasons  :  Daniel,  Sliad- 
racli,  Meshach  and  Abednego,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  Jews,  were  men  of  great  authority  in  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Babylon  before  and  after 
the  commencement  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Zedekiah  ;  and  Daniel  continued  in  power  till 
the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus.  Now  it  seems  very  probable  that  Dan¬ 
iel  and  the  other  Jews  would  have  both  inclina¬ 
tion  to  request,  and  influence  enough  with  the 
king  of  Babylon  to  obtain,  permission  to  bury 
their  deceased  prince,  Zedekiah,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  fathers.  But  if  there  had  been  no 
Jews  at  Babylon  of  consequence  enough  to 
make  such  a  request,  still  it  is  probable  that 
the  king  of  Babylon  would  have  ordered  the 
Jews  to  bury  and  lament  their  king  after  the 

manner  of  their  country.  Bp.  Watson. - 

Comparing  what  is  said  here  of  Zedekiah’s 
death  with  what  is  said  of  Jelioiakim  (chap. 
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22  :  18,  19),  the  former  is  decidedly  the  more 
honored  and  the  less  despicable.  Jelioiakim 
stands  on  the  page  of  history  supremely  wick¬ 
ed,  mean  and  despised.  Zedekiah  had  some  to 
mourn  his  death. 

7.  Lachisli  and  Azekah  were  strong  cities, 
and,  like  Jerusalem,  required  to  be  reduced  by 
siege.  They  were  in  the  southwest  part  of  Ju¬ 
dah.  Lachisli  withstood  Sennacherib  in  the 
times  of  Hezekiah.  The  history  (2  Cliron. 
32  :  9)  states  that  “  he  laid  siege  against  it  with 
all  his  power,”  and  even  remained  himself  to 
direct  the  operations  there,  while  he  sent  his 
subordinate  officers  to  Jerusalem.  This  cele¬ 
brated  siege  is  supposed  by  Layard  to  be  de¬ 
picted  on  certain  slabs  disinterred  from  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh.  H.  C. 

8.  To  proclaim  liberty  unto  them. 
By  the  law  of  Moses,  the  Israelites  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  detain  their  brethren  of  the  Hebrew 
race  in  perpetual  bondage,  but  were  required 
to  let  them  go  free  after  having  served  six 
years.  This  law  had  fallen  into  disuse,  but 
King  Zedekiah,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Chal¬ 
dean  army,  whether  from  religious  motives  or 
a  political  view  to  employ  the  men  who  were 
set  free  in  the  service  of  the  war,  engaged  the 
people  to  act  conformably  to  the  law  ;  and  they 
released  their  brethren  accordingly.  But  no 
sooner  -were  their  fears  abated  by  the  retreat  of 
the  Chaldeans  than,  in  defiance  of  every  princi¬ 
ple  of  religion,  honor  and  humanity,  they  im¬ 
posed  the  yoke  of  servitude  anew  upon  those 
unhappy  persons  (verse  11).  Blayney. 

14.  Hebrews  of  either  sex,  compelled  by  the 
necessities  of  subsistence  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  household  of  some  one  who  had  wealth 
enough  to  give  them  employment  and  bread, 
were  to  have  the  opportunity  after  six  years’ 
service  of  becoming  free.  The  tone  of  Lev.  25 
shows  that  such  cases  were  often  the  result  of 
debt  and  misfortune,  from  which  a  man  could 
not  extricate  himself  so  as  to  gain  subsistence 
in  any  other  way.  He  must  anticipate  his 
earnings  by  selling  his  labor  in  advance.  These 
Hebrew  statutes  originated  in  God’s  regard  for 
the  interests  and  rights  of  the  poor.  Hence 
He  guarded  and  enforced  them  with  a  vigilance 
and  beneficence  worthy  of  an  infinite  Father. 
These  statutes  had  fallen  into  neglect.  For 
many  years  past  the  people  had  not  hearkened 
to  the  voice  of  God  in  this  matter.  How  long 
thfey  had  been  disregarded  does  not  appear 
from  the  history  ;  probably  during  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  all  their  apostate  kings. 

15,  1(1.  In  this  recital  of  the  case  by  the 


Lord  Himself  He  shows  that  they  had  done 
right  in  releasing  their  servants  according  to 
the  law,  that  they  had  made  that  covenant  in 
His  own  Temple  and  under  the  most  solemn  re¬ 
ligious  sanctions  ;  and  that  in  turning  back  to 
violate  this  covenant  they  had  polluted  the  very 
name  of  Jehovah  their  God.  The  original  word 
used  here  implies  that  they  had  recklessly 
abused  and  contemned  that  sacred  name. 
H.  C. - As  soon  as  ever  they  let  their  ser¬ 

vants  go  free,  God  let  them  go  free.  When 
they  began  to  think  themselves  safe  from  the 
besiegers,  they  made  their  servants  come  back 
into  subjection  to  them  (verse  11,  and  again 
verse  16).  This  was  a  great  abuse  to  their  ser¬ 
vants,  to  whom  servitude  would  be  more  irk¬ 
some  after  they  had  had  some  taste  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  liberty.  It  was  a  great  shame  to  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  could  not  keep  in  a  good  mind 
when  they  were  in  it.  But  it  was  especially  an 
affront  to  God  ;  in  doing  this  they  polluted  Hu 
name  (verse  16).  It  was  a  contempt  of  the  com¬ 
mand  He  had  given  them,  as  if  that  were  of  no 
force  at  all,  but  they  might  either  keep  it,  or 
break  it,  as  they  thought  fit.  It  was  a  contempt 
of  the  covenant  they  had  made  with  Him,  and  of 
that  wrath  which  they  had  imprecated  on 
themselves,  in  case  they  should  break  that  cov¬ 
enant.  II. 

17.  The  terms  of  the  threatening  correspond 
to  the  terms  which  express  the  sin.  As  the 
people  would  not  proclaim  liberty  to  their  op¬ 
pressed  brethren,  God  would  proclaim  liberty 
to  the  sword,  the  pestilence,  and  the  famine  to 
do  their  work  of  destruction  upon  the  guilty 
oppressors.  This  form  of  statement  serves  to 
bind  together  the  punishment  and  the  sin,  so 
that  the  form  of  announcing  the  punishment 
should  perpetually  remind  them  of  the  sin  for 
which  it  was  sent.  Hence,  when  the  people 
saw  and  felt  the  sword,  the  pestilence,  and  the 
famine,  coming  down  upon  themselves  with 
the  fullest  liberty  and  with  no  restraint,  they 
would  remember  that  they  had  given  no  liberty 
to  the  poor  servants  whom  the  Lord  bade  them 
set  free.  When  the  oppressed  poor  had  none 
among  the  kings  and  great  men  of  the  earth  to 
plead  their  cause  and  avenge  their  wrongs,  the 
Lord  Almighty  came  down  and  the  thing  was 
done !  done  to  purpose  ;  done  with  terrible 
vengeance !  H.  C. 

22.  I  will  cause  them  to  return. 

They  did  return,  reinvested  the  city,  and  after 
an  obstinate  defence  took  it,  plundered  it,  and 
burned  it  to  the  ground,  taking  captives  Zede¬ 
kiah  and  his  princes.  A.  C. 
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Jeremiah’s  Faithful  Testimony  and  Imprisonment. 

Jeremiah,  Chaps.  21,  37  and  38. 

21:1  The  word  which  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  when  king  Zedekiah  sent  unto 
him  Pashlmr  Ihe  son  of  Malchiali,  and  Zephaniah  the  son  of  Maaseiah  the  priest,  saying, 

2  Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  Lord  for  us  ;  for  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  maketli  war 
against  us  :  peradventure  the  Lord  will  deal  with  us  according  to  all  his  wondrous  works, 
that  he  may  go  up  from  us. 

3,  4  Then  said  Jen  miah  unto  them,  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  Zedekiah  :  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  Israel,  Behold.  I  will  turn  back  the  weapons  of  war  that  are  in  your  hands,  wherewith 
ye  fight  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  against  the  Chaldeans  which  besiege  you,  without 

5  the  walls,  and  I  will  gather  them  into  the  midst  of  this  city,  And  I  myself  will  fight  against 
you  with  an  outstretched  hand  and  with  a  strong  arm,  even  in  anger,  and  in  fury,  and  in 

6  great  wrath.  And  I  will  smite  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  both  man  and  beast  :  they  shall 

7  die  of  a  great  pestilence.  And  afterward,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  deliver  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah,  and  his  servants,  and  the  people,  even  such  as  are  left  in  this  city  from  the  pestilence, 
from  the  sword,  and  from  the  famine,  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and 
into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  those  that  seek  their  life  :  and  he  shall 
smite  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  ;  he  shall  not  spare  them,  neither  have  pity,  nor  have 

8  mercy.  And  unto  this  people  thou  slialt  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  Behold,  I  set  before  you 

9  the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of  death.  He  that  abideth  in  this  city  shall  die  by  the  sword,  and 
by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence  :  but  he  that  goeth  out,  and  falletli  away  to  the  Chal- 

10  deans  that  besiege  you,  he  shall  live,  and  his  life  shall  be  unto  him  for  a  prey.  For  I  have 
set  my  face  upon  tills  city  for  evil,  and  not  for  good,  saith  the  Lord  :  it  shall  be  given  into 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  burn  it  with  lire. 

11,  12  And  touching  the  house  of  the  king  of  Judah,  hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord  :  O  house 
of  David,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Execute  judgement  in  the  morning,  and  deliver  the  spoiled 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  lest  my  fury  go  forth  like  tire,  and  burn  that  none  can 

13  quench  it,  because  of  the  evil  of  your  doings.  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  inhabitant  of  the 
valley,  and  of  the  rock  of  the  plain,  saith  the  Lord  ;  ye  which  say,  Who  shall  come  down 

14  against  us?  or  who  shall  enter  into  our  habitations?  and  I  will  punish  you  according  to  the 
fruit  of  your  doings,  saith  the  Lord  :  and  I  will  kindle  a  tire  in  her  forest,  and  it  shall  devour 
all  that  is  round  about  her. 

H7  : 1  And  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Josiali  reigned  as  king,  instead  of  Coniali  the  son  of  Jehoi- 

2  akim,  whom  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  made  king  in  the  land  of  Judah.  But  neither 
he,  nor  his  servants,  nor  the  people  of  the  land,  did  hearken  unto  the  words  of  the  Lord, 
which  he  spake  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

3  And  Zedekiah  the  king  sent  Jehucal  the  son  of  Shelemiali,  and  Zephaniah  the  son  of  Ma¬ 
aseiah  the  priest,  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  saying,  Pray  now  unto  the  Lord  our  God  for  us. 

4  Now  Jeremiah  came  in  and  went  out  among  the  people  :  for  they  had  not  put  him  into 

o  prison.  And  Pharaoh’s  army  was  come  forth  out  of  Egypt  :  and  when  the  Chaldeans  that 

6  besieged  Jerusalem  heard  tidings  of  them,  they  brake  up  from  Jerusalem.  Then  came  the 

7  word  of  the  Lord  unto  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel  : 
Thus  shall  ye  say  to  the  king  of  Judah,  that  sent  you  unto  me  to  inquire  of  me  ;  Behold, 
Pharaoh’s  army,  which  is  come  forth  to  help  you,  shall  return  to  Egypt  into  their  own  land. 

8  And  the  Chaldeans  shall  come  again,  and  tight  against  this  city  ;  and  they  shall  take  it,  and 

9  burn  it  with  fire.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  Deceive  not  yourselves,  saying,  The  Chaldeans 

10  shall  surely  depart  from  us  :  for  they  shall  not  depart.  For  though  ye  had  smitten  the  whole 
army  of  the  Chaldeans  that  fight  against  you,  and  there  remained  but  wounded  men  among 
them,  yet  should  they  rise  up  every  man  in  his  tent,  and  burn  this  city  with  fire. 

11  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans  was  broken  up  from  Jerusalem 

12  for  fear  of  Pharaoh’s  army,  then  Jeremiah  went,  forth  out  of  Jerusalem  to  go  into  the  land 

13  of  Benjamin,  to  receive  his  portion  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  And  when  he  was  in 
the  gate  of  Benjamin,  a  captain  of  the  ward  was  there,  whose  name  was  Irijah,  the  son  of 
Shelemiali,  the  son  of  Hananiah  ;  and  he  laid  hold  on  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  saying,  Thou 

14  fullest  away  to  the  Chaldeans.  Then  said  Jeremiah,  It  is  false  ;  I  fall  not  away  to  the  Chal¬ 
deans  ;  but  he  hearkened  not  to  him  :  so  Irijah  laid  hold  on  Jeremiah,  and  brought  him  to 

15  the  princes.  And  the  princes  were  wroth  with  Jeremiah,  and  smote  him,  and  put  him  in 

16  prison  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe  ;  for  they  had  made  that  the  prison.  When  Jere¬ 
miah  was  come  into  the  dungeon  house,  and  into  the  cells,  and  Jeremiah  had  remained  there 

17  many  days  ;  then  Zedekiah  the  king  sent,  and  fetched  him  :  and  the  king  asked  him  secretly 
in  his  house,  and  said,  Is  there  any  word  from  the  Lord?  And  Jeremiah  said,  There  is.  He 

18  said  also,  Thou  slialt  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Moreover  Jeremiah 
said  unto  king  Zedekiah,  Wherein  have  I  sinned  against  thee,  or  against  thy  servants,  or 

19  against  this  people,  that  ye  have  put  me  in  prison?  Where  now  are  your  prophets  which 
prophesied  unto  you,  saying,  The  king  of  Babylon  shall  not  come  against  you,  nor  against 

20  this  land?  And  now  hear,  I  pray  thee,  O  my  lord  the  king  :  let  my  supplication,  1  pray 
thee,  be  accepted  before  thee  ;  that  thou  cause  me  not  to  return  to  the  house  of  Jonathan  the 

21  scribe,  lest  I  die  there.  Then  Zedekiah  the  king  commanded,  and  they  committed  Jeremiah 
into  the  court  of  the  guard,  and  they  gave  him  daily  a  loaf  of  bread  out  of  the  bakers’  street, 
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until  all  the  bread  in  the  city  was  spent.  Thus  Jeremiah  remained  in  the  court  of  the 
guard. 

:  1  And  Shephatiali  the  son  of  Mattan,  and  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Pashhur,  and  Jucal  the 
son  of  Slielemiah,  and  Pashhur  the  son  of  Malchiah,  heard  the  words  that  Jeremiah  spake 

2  unto  all  the  people,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  He  that  abideth  in  this  city  shall  die  by  the 
sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence  :  but  he  that  goeth  forth  to  the  Chaldeans  shall 

3  live,  and  his  life  shall  be  unto  him  for  a  prey,  and  he  shall  live.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  This 
city  shall  surely  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  army  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  take 

4  it.  Then  the  princes  said  unto  the  king,  Let  this  man,  we  pray  thee,  be  put  to  death  ;  foras¬ 
much  as  he  weakeneth  the  hands  of  the  men  of  war  that  remain  in  this  city,  and  the  hands  of 
all  the  people,  in  speaking  such  words  unto  them  :  for  this  man  secketh  not  the  welfare  of  this 

5  people,  but  the  hurt.  And  Zedekiah  the  king  said,  Behold,  he  is  in  your  hand  :  for  the  king 

6  is  not  he  that  can  do  anything  against  you.  Then  took  they  Jeremiah,  and  cast  him  into  the 
dungeon  of  Malchiah  the  king’s  son,  that  was  in  the  court  of  the  guard  :  and  they  let  down 
Jeremiah  with  cords.  And  in  the  dungeon  there  was  no  water,  but  mire  :  and  Jeremiah  sank 

7  in  the  mire.  Now  when  Ebed-melecli  the  Ethiopian,  an  eunuch,  which  was  in  the  king’s 
house,  heard  that  they  had  put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon  ;  the  king  then  sitting  in  the  gate  of 

8  Benjamin  ;  Ebed-melecli  went  forth  out  of  the  king’s  house,  and  spake  to  the  king,  saying, 

9  My  lord  the  king,  these  men  have  done  evil  in  all  that  they  have  done  to  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  whom  they  have  cast  into  the  dungeon  ;  and  he  is  like  to  die  in  the  place  where  lie 

10  is  because  of  the  famine  :  for  there  is  no  more  bread  in  the  city.  Then  the  king  commanded 
Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopian,  saying,  Take  from  hence  thirty  men  with  thee,  and  take  up  Jere- 

11  miali  the  prophet  out  of  the  dungeon,  before  he  die.  So  Ebed-melech  took  the  men  with 
him,  and  went  into  the  house  of  the  king  under  the  treasury,  and  took  thence  old  cast  clouts 

12  and  old  rotten  rags,  and  let  them  down  by  cords  into  the  dungeon  to  Jeremiah.  And  Ebed- 
melech  the  Ethiopian  said  unto  Jeremiah,  Put  now  these  old  cast  clouts  and  rotten  rags  under 

13  thine  armholes  under  the  cords.  And  Jeremiah  did  so.  So  they  drew  up  Jeremiah  with  the 
cords,  and  took  him  up  out  of  the  dungeon  :  and  Jeremiah  remained  in  the  court  of  the  guard. 

14  Then  Zedekiah  the  king  sent,  and  took  Jeremiah  the  prophet  unto  him  into  the  third  entry 
that  is  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  :  and  the  king  said  unto  Jeremiah,  I  will  ask  thee  a  thing  ; 

15  hide  nothing  from  me.  Then  Jeremiah  said  unto  Zedekiah,  If  I  declare  it  unto  thee,  wilt 
thou  not  surely  put  me  to  death?  and  if  I  give  thee  counsel,  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  me. 

16  So  Zedekiah  the  king  sware  secretly  unto  Jeremiah,  saying.  As  the  Lord  liveth,  that  made 
us  this  soul,  1  will  not  put  thee  to  death,  neither  will  I  give  thee  into  the  hand  of  these  men 

17  that  seek  thy  life.  Then  said  Jeremiah  unto  Zedekiah,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel  :  If  thou  wilt  go  forth  unto  the  king  of  Babylon’s  princes,  then  thy  soul 
shall  live,  and  this  city  shall  not  be  burned  with  tire  ;  and  thou  shalt  live,  and  thine  house  : 

18  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go  forth  to  the  king  of  Babylon’s  princes,  then  shall  this  city  be  given 
into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  they  shall  burn  it  with  fire,  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  out 

19  of  their  hand.  And  Zedekiah  the  king  said  unto  Jeremiah,  I  am  afraid  of  the  Jews  that  arc 

20  fallen  away  to  the  Chaldeans,  lest  they  deliver  me  into  their  hand,  and  they  mock  me.  But 
Jeremiah  said,  They  shall  not  deliver  thee.  Obey,  1  beseech  thee,  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  in 

21  that  which  I  speak  unto  thee  :  so  it  shall  be  well  with  thee,  and  tliy  soul  shall  live.  But  if 

22  thou  refuse  to  go  forth,  this  is  the  word  that  the  Lord  hath  shewed  me  :  Behold,  all  the  women 
that  are  left  in  the  king  of  Judah’s  house  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  king  of  Babylon’s 
princes,  and  those  women  shall  say,  Thy  familiar  friends  have  set  thee  on,  and  have  prevailed 

23  over  thee  :  note  that  thy  feet  are  sunk  in  the  mire,  they  are  turned  away  back.  And  they 
shall  bring  out  all  thy  wives  and  thy  children  to  the  Chaldeans  :  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  out 
of  their  hand,  but  shall  be  taken  by  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon  :  and  thou  shalt  cause 

24  this  city  to  be  burned  with  tire.  Then  said  Zedekiah  unto  Jeremiah,  Let  no  man  know  of 

25  these  words,  and  thou  shalt  not  die.  But  if  the  princes  hear  that  I  have  talked  with  thee, 
and  they  come  unto  thee,  and  say  unto  thee,  Declare  unto  us  now  what  thou  hast  said  unto 
the  king  ;  hide  it  not  from  us,  and  we  will  not  put  thee  to  death  :  also  what  the  king  said 

26  unto  thee  :  then  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  I  presented  my  supplication  before  the  king,  that 

27  he  would  not  cause  me  to  return  to  Jonathan’s  house,  to  die  there.  Then  came  all  the  princes 
unto  Jeremiah,  and  asked  him  :  and  he  told  them  according  to  all  these  words  that  the  king 
had  commanded.  So  they  left  off  speaking  with  him  ;  for  the  matter  was  not  perceived. 

28  So  Jeremiah  abode  in  the  court  of  the  guard  until  the  day  that  Jerusalem  was  taken. 


The  part  taken  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah ,  and 
the  cause  of  his  imprisonment.  It  is  certain  that 
Jeremiah  sided  throughout  with  the  Babylonish 
party,  not  only  in  Josiah’s  reign,  but  through 
the  succeeding  reigns  of  Jelioahaz,  Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiachin  and  Zedekiah.  He  could  not  but 
see  the  broken  and  iniquitous  condition  of  his 
people.  And  this,  with  his  inspired  foresight 
of  God’s  chastening  purposes,  led  him  to  use 
his  utmost  endeavor  that  Judah’s  kings  and 


people  should  not  unnecessarily  exasperate  the 
Babylonish  monarch.  He  would  save  them 
from  all  possible  aggravation  of  wickedness  as 
well  as  useless  resistance,  and  thus  from  conse¬ 
quent  suffering.  Hence  the  enmity  of  the 
Egyptian  party  in  the  capital,  often  during  the 
twenty  years  of  these  closing  reigns,  endan¬ 
gered  the  prophet’s  life.  Protected  he  was, 
however,  up  to  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  ; 
partly  by  his  manifest  prophetic  office,  and 
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partly  by  the  friends  God  raised  up — by  the 
kings  themselves,  or  by  priestly  and  noble  de¬ 
fenders.  His  imprisonment  occurred  toward 
the  end  of  Zedekiah’s  reign,  about  eighteen 
months  before  the  final  crisis  of  the  kingdom, 
when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  people  carried  captive  to  Babylon.  Zede- 
kiah,  a  weak  rather  than  wicked  king,  yielding 
to  the  Egyptian  party,  had  been  persuaded  to 
renounce  subjection  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 

and  enter  into  alliance  with  Egypt.  B. - It 

is  evident  that  Zedekiah  was  well  affected 
toward  Jeremiah  ;  for  he  thrice  asked  his  ad¬ 
vice,  first  by  a  public  embassy  (21  : 1  ;  37  :  3)  and 
subsequently  in  secret  (37  : 17  ;  38  : 14)  ;  but  he 
was  far  too  weak  a  man  to  be  capable  of  energetic 
action  in  his  behalf,  and  so  allowed  him  to  be 
imprisoned  and  persecuted.  The  city  had  been 
besieged  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  was  tottering 
to  its  fall,  when  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian 
army  gave  the  inhabitants  hope  of  aid  ;  and  for 
a  short  time  the  Chaldeans  departed  from  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Then  Zedekiah  sent  to  Jeremiah,  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  them,  prob¬ 
ably  expecting  that  he  would  intercede  for  the 
city,  as  Isaiah  had  done  in  the  days  of  Heze- 
kiah  (Isa.  37  :  6).  Jeremiah’s  answer  was  more 
unfavorable  than  he  had  given  before.  It  was 
that  the  Egyptians  would  accomplish  nothing, 
and  that  the  Chaldeans  would  return  and  take 
the  city.  The  princes  were  angry  with  Jere¬ 
miah,  smote  him,  and  put  him  in  prison.  Zede¬ 
kiah,  on  the  renewal  of  the  siege,  sent  and  took 
him  out,  and  secretly  ordered  him  brought  to 
his  palace,  where  he  again  consulted  him,  but 
with  the  same  result.  Jeremiah  prays  for 
milder  treatment.  Zedekiah,  who  was  of  a 
kindly  disposition  and  remembered  Jeremiah 
as  an  honored  prophet  in  the  days  of  his  father, 
now  gives  him  roomy  quarters  in  the  court  of 
the  guard,  where  he  wrote  the  cheerful  proph¬ 
ecy  contained  in  chaps.  30-33  ;  and  as  provis¬ 
ions  were  growing  scarce,  the  king  ordered  that 
a  loaf  of  bread  should  be  given  him  every  day. 
The  purpose  of  the  princes  was  frustrated  by 
his  removal  to  the  guard-house,  as  there  his 
friends  had  free  access  to  him.  B.  C. 

Clutp.  21.  This  chapter  contains  the  first 
of  those  prophecies,  which  were  delivered  by 
Jeremiah  subsequent  to  the  revolt  of  Zedekiah, 
and  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  thereupon  ; 
and  which  are  continued  on  to  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem.  The  terms  of  this  message  seem  to 
imply  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  but  just 
commenced  his  hostilities  against  Judah,  of 
which  Zedekiah  informs  the  prophet,  as  of  a 
matter  that  might  not  have  come  to  his  certain 


knowledge  ;  and  desires  him  to  intercede  with 
God,  that  lie  would  divert  the  storm  by  some 
such  extraordinary  interposition  as  He  had  been 
wont  to  manifest  in  favor  of  His  people. 

Blayney. - The  Lord’s  answer  through  His 

prophet  was  very  categorical,  decisive  and  ap¬ 
palling,  still  leaving  an  open  door,  however,  for 
hope  on  the  one  sole  condition  that  the  king 
and  his  people  would  thoroughly  repent  and 
reform  their  ways.  Even  at  this  late  hour  sal¬ 
vation  was  possible  on  these  only  righteous 
conditions. 

8-10.  This  gives  the  people  to  understand 
distinctly  that  the  city  is  doomed  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  that  their  only  hope  of  personal  safety 
lies  in  going  out  and  giving  themselves  up  to 
the  Chaldeans.  This  is  a  clear  illustration  of 
the  language  elsewhere  used  of  the  moral  choice 
which  the  Lord  sets  before  men  between  the 
way  of  life  and  the  way  of  death — e.g.,  De. 
30  : 15-20  and  Josh.  24  : 14-24.  II.  C. 

8.  Set  before  you  the  way  of  life 
and  the  way  of  death.  The  impression 
of  every  scene,  of  every  lesson,  of  every  folly 
is  pushing  you  on  to  some  decision — whether 
you  will  serve  God  or  not,  whether  you  will 
consecrate  your  life  to  its  true  end  or  not.  On, 
on  rolls  the  tide  of  hours,  days  and  years, 
swifter  and  stronger  in  current,  setting  more 
resistless  toward  the  cataract.  Moment  flows 
into  moment,  melts  into  the  mass  and  is  lost  to 
view,  but  every  drop  swells  the  flood  that 
presses  you  to  the  final  issue.  Gillett. 

There  are  two  courses  in  life.  There  are  but 
two.  The  two  are  utterly  irreconcilable  and 
discordant.  You  cannot  have  them  both.  It 
must  be  one  thing  or  the  other.  The  choice  is 
really  made,  degradingly  and  disgracefully 
by  the  very  act  of  refraining  from  choosing. 
But  if  you  would  be  men,  choose,  determine  !  I 
do  not  need  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
anybody  here  saying,  “  You  have  set  before  me 
life  and  death,  and  I  solemnly  and  deliberately 
choose  death  but  1  beseech  you,  take  care 
that  you  do  not  slip  into  the  choice  of  the 
worser  part  before  you  know  where  you  are, 
and  that  years  of  careless  yielding  to  circum¬ 
stances  and  temptations  do  not  at  last  rob  you 
of  the  power  to  resolve  that  your  life  shall  ever 
be  otherwise  moulded  than  by  external  forces. 
A.  M. 

Oh,  if  we  could  realize  to  ourselves  who  we 
are,  and  where  1  placed  on  what  a  mighty  emi¬ 
nence  of  blessing  ;  raised  to  what  a  height  of 
privilege  and  hope  ;  walking  along  what  a 
narrow  ridge  of  duty  ;  beset  by  what  terrible 
enemies  ;  helped  by  what  a  wonderful  indwell- 
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ing  Presence  ;  travelling  onward  with  a  steady 
pace,  which  no  power  or  skill  of  man  can  check 
or  stay,  to  what  a  certain,  an  irreversible,  an 
endless  doom  !  Like  a  ship  pressing  with  full 
sail  into  an  unknown  sea,  with  a  thick  mist 
around  her,  we  are  pressing  into  the  future  : 
we  cannot  stay — we  cannot  pause — we  can  furl 
no  sails — we  can  let  out  no  anchors  ;  on  we 
must  go,  and  on  we  are  going  to  find  our  rock, 
our  quicksand  or  our  harbor.  Bp.  Moberly. 

Chap.  37.  The  date  of  this  chapter  falls 
during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  and  within  the 
last  eighteen  months  of  his  reign — i.e.,  within 
the  period  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar.  It  refers  specially  to  the  historic 
fact  that  during  the  progress  of  this  siege  the 
king  of  Egypt  approached  with  an  army  for 
the  relief  of  his  own  allies.  Whereupon  the 
Chaldeans  raised  the  siege  and  marched  against 
the  Egyptians.  In  the  result  the  Egyptians 
returned  to  their  own  country.  The  Chaldeans 
reinvested  Jerusalem  and  ultimately  took  it. 
Precisely  at  what  stage  of  the  siege  this  diver¬ 
sion  by  the  Egyptians  occurred  or  how  long 
the  siege  was  suspended  in  consequence,  we 
are  not  told.  While  they  were  absent  Jere¬ 
miah  took  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  city, 
was  arrested  at  the  city  gate,  and  thrown  into 
close  confinement. 

6-10.  The  imperilled  Jews  and  their  king 
were  ready  to  grasp  the  faintest  shadow  of 
hope  from  this  approach  of  an  Egyptian  army. 
But  the  Lord  was  against  them.  Hence  no 
earthly  power  could  save  them  from  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  was  of  the  Lord’s  mercy  that  He 
promptly  and  solemnly  warned  them  against 
deceiving  themselves  with  this  vain  hope. 
Such  hope  lessened  the  pressure  of  motive  on 
their  minds  to  repent  before  God  and  seek  His 
favor.  Hence  the  promptness  and  decision  of 
this  assurance  that  help  from  that  quarter  was 
vain.  H.  C. 

1 2-2  3 .  We  have  here  a  further  account  con¬ 
cerning  Jeremiah,  who  relates  more  passages 
concerning  himself  than  any  other  of  the  proph¬ 
ets  ;  for  the  histories  of  the  lives  and  sufferings 
of  God’s  ministers  have  been  very  serviceable 
to  the  Church,  as  well  as  their  preaching  and 
writing.  H. 

12.  Then  Jeremiah  went  forth  out 
of  Jerusalem.  The  investing  army  having 
withdrawn,  communication  was  again  opened 
between  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country. 
To  go  into  the  land  of  Benjamin. 
Jeremiah’s  patrimony  lay  in  Anathoth,  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (Jer.  1  : 1),  which  was  one  of 
the  cities  assigned  to  the  priests  in  the  time 


of  Joshua  (Josh.  21  : 17,  18).  To  receive 
his  portion  there,  or,  “  from  thence."  It 
was  evidently  some  matter  of  business  con¬ 
nected  with  his  paternal  estate.  It  could  hard¬ 
ly  have  been  his  purpose  to  remain  in  so  ex¬ 
posed  a  situation,  when  the  Chaldeans  should 
return  as  he  confidently  expected  (Jer.  37  :  8-10). 
Jeremiah  steadfastly  insisted  upon  sharing  the 
fortunes  of  his  countrymen  even  after  the  fall 
of  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  tempting  offers  that 
were  made  to  him  of  a  comfortable  home  in 
Babylon  (Jer.  40  :  4,  6)  ;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  meant  to  desert  them  now. 

1 5.  And  the  princes  smote  him ,  and  put  him 
in  prison.  In  spite  of  his  protestations,  he 
was  adjudged  guilty,  beaten  and  imprisoned. 

W.  IJ.  G. - The  charge  of  intended  desertion 

was  a  mere  excuse  for  wreaking  their  malice  on 
him.  They  hated  Jeremiah  because  he  had 
steadily  opposed  the  popular  determination  to 
fight,  and  had  foretold  disaster.  Add  to  that 
that  he  had  held  up  a  high  standard  of  religion 
and  morality  to  a  corrupt  and  idolatrous  peo¬ 
ple,  and  his  “  unpopularity"  is  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plained.  A.  M. 

16.  When  Jeremiah  was  come  into 
the  dungeon  house.  Literally,  as  in  the 
margin,  “  house  of  the  pit.”  This  pit,  or  cis¬ 
tern,  is  not  further  described,  except  as  a  place 
where  Jeremiah  was  likely  to  perish  (verse  20). 
The  miserable  plight  in  which  he  was  in  an¬ 
other  filthy  dungeon,  into  which  he  was  sub¬ 
sequently  thrust,  is  detailed  somewhat  at  length 
in  Jer.  38  :  6  sqq.  W.  II.  G. 

The  princes  were  the  power  behind  the 
throne.  They  hated  Jeremiah.  Although  they 
might  differ  in  many  things  from  the  priests 
and  the  false  prophets,  they  agreed  with  them 
in  detesting  this  stern,  truth-telling  man,  as 
Pilate  and  Herod  were  made  friends  by  their 
common  hostility  to  Christ.  The  princes,  too, 
held  the  sympathies  of  the  populace,  for  all 
were  united  in  a  frenzy  of  fear  and  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  man  who  deservedly  condemned 
them  all.  The  hatred  was  political  as  well  as 
personal  and  moral ;  and  political  passions  are 
very  likely  to  become  virulent.  The  princes 
still  clung,  with  stubborn  conservatism,  to  the 
exhausted  protection  of  Egypt.  Jeremiah,  in¬ 
structed  by  God,  counselled  temporary  surren¬ 
der  to  Babylon  ;  and  no  wonder,  since  that 
would  be  no  more  than  a  recognition  of  existing 
facts.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
courtly  party  remaining  in  Jerusalem  and  Ju¬ 
dah  was  only  a  remnant.  The  strongest  of  the 
princes  had  been  deported  to  Babylon,  where, 
with  Jelioiuchin  and  his  household,  they  re- 
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mained  respected  in  imprisonment.  Those  left 
behind  were  but  refuse.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
these  weak,  base  men  were  nagging  the  one  great 
citizen  surviving  in  the  kingdom.  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel  were  among  the  exiles  in  Babylon. 
Jeremiah  was  practically  alone  in  Judah.  The 
party  that  had  formerly  been  friendly  to  him 
was  disintegrated  and  scattered.  As  for  the 
rest,  gnats,  as  they  prefer  carrion,  enjoy  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  worry  a  lion  to  death.  But  the  lion 
is,  after  all,  the  hero  of  that  whole  period  of  He¬ 
brew  history.  Jeremiah  belongs  to  the  rare 
company  who,  when  they  do  well,  suffer  for  it, 
and  yet  take  it  patiently  (1  Pet.  2  :  20).  They 
are  too  good  for  this  world,  but  acceptable  with 
God.  Persecution  is  now  uncommon  ;  the 
world  has  softened  and  grown  wiser.  Perhaps 
the  average  Christian,  too,  is  less  scrupulous 
and  less  brave.  But  it  is  still  a  poor  type 
of  piety  which  is  popular  with  worldliness. 
McPherson. 

17,  After  many  days’  confinement  in  this 
horrible  dungeon  underground,  the  king  took 
him  out  and  asked  him  secretly  if  there  was 
any  word  from  the  Lord.  The  prophet’s  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  at  this  time  such  as  would 
most  thoroughly  test  his  loyalty  to  his  Divine 
Lord.  He  had  every  earthly  inducement  to 
please  the  king  ;  yet  he  fearlessly  announced 
the  king's  terrible  doom  from  the  Lord,  “  Thou 
shalt  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Babylon.”  Prison  discipline  had  not  unnerved 
his  steadfast  purpose  to  be  true  to  his  God.  He 
had  an  earnest  personal  plea  to  make  for  his 
liberty  and  his  life.  He  wisely  put  this  plea 
on  its  own  bottom — an  humble  appeal  to  the 
king’s  sense  of  justice  and  feelings  of  compas¬ 
sion.  He  could  not  swerve  from  his  fidelity  to 
God  for  the  sake  of  even  liberty  or  life. 

18,  89.  What  is  my  offence?  I  have  only 
told  you  the  truth,  one  proof  of  which  you  may 
yourself  see  ;  for  where  are  those  false  prophets 
that  gainsayed  my  words  and  belied  the  Lord, 
saying,  “  The  king  of  Babylon  shall  not  come 
up  against  this  city  and  land?”  Let  the  king 
look  at  the  facts,  and  he  will  see  that  so  far  all 
my  predictions  have  proved  true.  Why,  then, 
should  he  count  me  his  enemy  for  telling  him 

the  truth?  H.  C. - In  Jeremiah’s  answer  we 

may  note,  as  equally  prominent  and  beautifully 
blended,  respect,  submission,  consciousness  of 
peril  and  impending  death,  and  unshaken  bold¬ 
ness.  He  knew  that  his  life  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  capricious,  feeble  Zedekiah.  He  bows 
before  him  as  his  subject,  and  brings  his  “  sup¬ 
plication  but  not  one  jot  of  his  message  will 
he  abate,  nor  smooth  down  its  terribleness  an 


atom.  He  repeats  as  unfalteringly  as  ever  the 
assurance  that  the  king  of  Babylon  will  take 
the  city.  He  asserts  his  own  innocence  as  re¬ 
gards  king  and  courtiers  and  people  ;  and  he 
asks  what  has  become  of  all  the  smooth-tongued 
prophets  of  prosperity,  as  if  he  had  bid  the 
king  look  over  the  city'  wall  and  see  the  tokens 
of  their  lies  and  of  Jeremiah’s  truth  in  the  in¬ 
vesting  lines  of  the  all  but  victorious  enemy. 
Such  a  combination  of  perfect  meekness  and 
perfect  courage,  unstained  loyralty  to  his  king, 
and  supreme  obedience  to  his  God,  was  only 
possible  to  a  man  who  lived  in  very  close  com¬ 
munion  with  Jehovah,  and  had  learned  there¬ 
by  to  fear  none  else,  because  he  feared  Him  so 
well,  and  to  reverence  all  else  whom  He  had  set 
in  places  of  reverence.  True  courage,  of  the 
pattern  which  befits  God’s  servants,  is  ever 
gentle.  Bluster  is  the  sign  of  weakness.  A.  M. 

21.  The  king  acceded  to  his  request.  By 
the  king’s  command  Jeremiah  was  committed 
“  into  the  court  of  the  guard.  ”  This  was  a  court 
connected  with  a  portion  of  the  palace,  which 
was  used  as  a  prison  (Jer.  32  :  2).  He  was  still 
in  custody,  but  in  much  more  comfortable 
quarters  than  those  which  he  had  previously 
occupied.  W.  H.  G. 

And  they  gave  him  daily  a  loaf  of 
bread.  He  had  interest  enough  in  the  prophet 
to  interfere  for  his  comfort,  and  to  have  him 
put  into  better  quarters  in  the  palace  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  “  circle”  (a  round  loaf)  of  bread 
out  of  Baker  Street,  as  long  as  there  was  any 
in  the  city — not  a  very  long  time.  But  why 
did  he  do  so  much,  and  not  do  more?  He  knew 
that  Jeremiah  was  innocent,  and  that  his  word 
was  God’s  ;  and  what  he  should  have  done  was 
to  have  shaken  off  his  masterful  “servants,” 
followed  his  conscience,  and  obeyed  God. 
Why  did  he  not?  Because  he  was  a  coward, 
infirm  of  purpose,  and  therefore  unstable  as 
water.  He  is  another  of  the  tragic  examples 
with  which  all  life  as  well  as  Scripture  is  stud¬ 
ded,  of  how  much  evil  is  possible  to  a  weak 
character.  In  this  world,  where  there  are  so 
many  temptations  to  be  bad,  no  man  will  be 
good  who  cannot  strongly  say  “No.”  The 
virtue  of  strength  of  will  may  be  but  like  the 
rough  fence  round  young  trees  to  keep  cattle 
from  browsing  on  them  and  east  winds  from 
blighting  them.  But  the  fence  is  needed,  if  the 
trees  are  to  grow.  “  To  be  weak  is  to  be  mis¬ 
erable,”  and  sinful,  loo,  generally .  “Whom 
resist”  must  be  the  motto  for  all  noble,  God¬ 
like,  and  God  pleasing  life.  A.  M. 

38  :  1-4.  Jeremiah  persists  in  his  plain 
preaching  ;  what  he  had  many  a  time  said,  he 
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still  says  (verse  3),  This  city  shall  be  given  into 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  though  it  hold 
out  long,  it  will  be  taken  at  last  ;  so  that  every 
man  might  have  his  own  life  given  him  for  a 
prey  if  he  would  be  advised  (verse  2).  The 
princes  persist  in  their  malice  against  Jeremiah. 
They  represented  him  to  the  king  as  a  danger¬ 
ous  man,  disaffected  to  his  country  and  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  he  seeks  not  the  welfare  of  this  people , 
but  the  hurt — an  unjust  insinuation,  for  no  man 
had  laid  out  himself  more  for  the  good  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  than  ho  had  done.  H. - This  charge  of 

high  treason  kept  out  of  view  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  and  gave  no  credit  to  Jeremiah’s  claim  of 
being  sent  of  God  to  say  these  very  words.  It 
was  not  strange  that,  from  their  wicked  stand¬ 
point,  they  should  take  the  view  they  did.  The 
strangeness  and  the  guilt  all  lie  in  their  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  manifest  proofs  that  Jeremiah  spake 
from  the  Lord.  The  worst  fact  in  their  case 
was,  that  they  had  no  heart  to  hear  what  God 
had  said.  In  this  lay  their  damning  sin.  Most 
righteously  this  became  their  ruin.  II.  C. 

5.  Tlie  king  i§  not  lie  that  can  do 
anything  against  you.  The  king  evi¬ 
dently  speaks  this  in  disgust  with  the  princes 
for  endeavoring  to  frustrate  his  clemency.  He 
had  once  rescued  Jeremiah  out  of  their  hands, 
and  taken  him  under  his  royal  protection.  But 
his  prerogative,  he  tells  them,  was  likely  to 
avail  but  little,  when  opposed  by  their  obsti¬ 
nate  and  repeated  importunities.  The  power 
was  in  reality  theirs,  and  not  his.  Blayney. 

7-9.  Among  all  the  royal  household,  and 
throughout  the  king’s  court,  no  one  is  found  to 
exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  good  Samaritan  save 
this  Ethiopian  eunuch.  The  subsequent  no¬ 
tice  of  him  (39  : 15-18)  shows  that  he  put  his 
trust  in  the  Lord,  a  man  of  true  piety,  whom 
the  Lord  graciously  preserved  amid  the  general 
slaughter  of  the  king’s  household.  To  all  the 
other  discomforts  and  miseries  of  the  prophet’s 
situation  was  added  hunger.  On  this  plea 
specially  the  eunuch  urges  the  king  to  order 
his  release,  for  at  this  time  no  bread  remained 

in  the  city  (cf.  37  :  21).  H.  C. - Ebed-melech 

was  an  Ethiopian,  a  stranger  to  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  Israel,  and  }ret  had  in  him  more  hu¬ 
manity,  and  more  divinity  too,  than  native  Is¬ 
raelites  had.  Christ  found  more  faith  among 
Gentiles  than  among  Jews.  Ebed-melech  lived 
in  a  wicked  court  and  in  a  very  corrupt,  degen¬ 
erate  age,  and  yet  had  a  great  sense  both  of 
equity  and  piety.  God  has  His  remnant  in  all 
places,  among  all  sorts.  There  were  saints  even 
in  Ccesar's  household.  H. 

17,  18.  This  message  the  prophet  had  re¬ 


peatedly  given  to  the  king  and  to  his  people. 
The  Lord  had  fully  purposed  that  the  nation, 
unless  saved  by  repentance,  must  fall  before 
the  Chaldean  power.  Their  national  pride  re¬ 
pelled  this  advice  ;  their  infatuation  plunged 
them  deep  in  destruction.  H.  C. - The  ad¬ 

vice  of  Jeremiah  clearly  proves  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Zedekiah  was  not  so  determined 
but  that  he  might  have  prevented  it.  The  Di¬ 
vine  threatenings  and  predictions  and  God’s 
knowledge  of  futurity  do  not  deprive  men  of 
their  liberty,  since  the  evils  with  which  they 
are  threatened  are  brought  on  them  by  their 
own  fault.  Ostervald. 

19,  20.  Some  of  Zedekiah ’s  people  had  al¬ 
ready  gone  over  to  the  Chaldeans  against  the 
will  of  their  king,  but  according  to  the  counsel 
of  the  Lord.  The  king  anticipates  and  fears 
their  taunts  if  he  were  to  humble  himself  so 
low  as  to  follow  them.  They  might  say,  “  And 
you  too  have  come  at  last  !”  He  is  afraid  the 
Chaldeans  will  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
those  Jews  whom  he  would  fain  have  punished 
for  treason,  and  from  whom  he  might  there¬ 
fore  not  unnaturally  fear  rough  treatment. 
But  it  is  always  safe  to  obey  God — a  lesson 
which  this  king,  alas  !  was  slow  to  learn.  II.  C. 

20-23.  The  pressing  importunity  with 
which  Jeremiah  followed  the  advice  he  had 
given  the  king.  He  assures  him  that  if  he 
would  comply  with  the  will  of  God  herein  the 
thing  he  feared  should  not  come  upon  him 
(verse  20).  Obey,  I  beseech  thee,  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  because  it  is  His  voice,  so  it  shall  be  well 
unto  thee.  But  he  tells  him  what  would  be  the 
consequence  if  he  would  not  obey.  He  him¬ 
self  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans, 
as  implacable  enemies,  whom  he  might  now 
make  his  friends,  by  throwing  himself  into 
their  hands.  H. 

24-27.  It  was  due  to  his  timid  fear  of  his 
princes  (a  fear  unworthy  of  a  king)  that  he  de¬ 
vised  this  scheme  for  suppressing  a  part  of  the 
truth  as  to  what  had  passed  between  himself 
and  Jeremiah.  A  somewhat  nice  question  of 
morals  arises  in  cases  of  this  sort  on  the  point 
whether  we  are  bound  to  tell  the  whole  truth  to 
men  who  demand  it  for  a  bad  purpose  ;  and  if 
not,  how  far  it  is  morally  right  to  give  or  to 
favor  the  impression  that  we  have  told  the  whole 
truth  when  we  have  not.  The  latter  is  really 
the  delicate  point,  for  we  readily  assent  to  the 
doctrine  that  we  are  not  bound,  even  though 
questioned,  to  tell  all  we  know  to  all  men  under 
all  circumstances. 

28.  So  Jeremiah  abode  in  the  court  of  the 
prison  until  the  day  that  Jerusalem  icas  taken  : 
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and  he  was  there  when  Jerusalem  teas  taken. 
This  “  court  of  the  prison”  was  probably  a  less 
severe  and  close  confinement  than  either  “  his 
dungeon  and  cabin”  in  the  house  of  Jonathan 
(37  :  15,  16,  20)  or  the  pit  of  mire,  known  as 
“  the  dungeon  of  Malcliiah”  (38  :  6-13).  The 


original  words  might  well  be  rendered,  “  The 
court  of  the  guard-house.”  In  this  state  his 
friends  seem  to  have  had  access  to  him,  and  he 
announced  to  “them  the  words  of  the  Lord. 
(Compare  chap.  37  :  21  with  chap.  38  :  1-3). 
H.  C.  , 


Jeremiah' s  Purchase  of  a  Meld.  His  Prayer.  His  Prediction  of  Jerusalem' s  Overthrow  and 

Subsequent  Rebuildincj. 

Jeremiah ,  Chap.  32. 

1  The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  in  the  tenth  year  of  Zedekiah  king  of 

2  Judah,  whii  h  was  the  eighteenth  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  Now  at  that  time  the  king  of 
Babylon’s  army  besieged  Jerusalem  :  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet  was  shut  up  in  the  court  of 

3  the  guard,  which  was  in  the  king  of  Judah’s  house.  For  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  had  shut 
him  up,  saying,  Wherefore  dost  thou  prophesy,  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will 

4  give  this  city  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  take  it  ;  and  Zedekiah  king 
of  Judah  shall  not  escape  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  but  shall  surely  be  delivered  into 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  shall  speak  with  him  mouth  to  mouth,  and  his  eyes 

5  shall  behold  his  eyes  ;  and  he  shall  lead  Zedekiah  to  Babylon,  and  there  shall  he  be  until  I 
visit  him,  saith  the  Lord  :  though  ye  fight  with  the  Chaldeans,  ye  shall  not  prosper? 

6,  7  And  Jeremiah  said,  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Behold,  Hanamel  the 
son  of  Shallum  thine  uncle  shall  come  unto  thee,  saying,  Buy  thee  my  field  that  is  in  Ana- 

8  thoth  :  for  the  right  of  redemption  is  thine  to  buy  it.  So  Hanamel  mine  uncle’s  son  came  to 
me  in  the  court  of  the  guard  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  said  unto  me,  Buy  my 
field,  I  pray  thee,  that  is  in  Anathoth,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Benjamin  :  for  the  right  of  in¬ 
heritance  is  thine,  and  the  redemption  is  thine  ;  buy  it  for  thj’self.  Then  I  knew  that  this 

9  was  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  I  bought  the  field  that  was  in  Anathoth  of  Hanamel  mine 

10  uncle’s  son,  and  weighed  him  the  money,  even  seventeen  shekels  of  silver.  And  I  subscribed 
the  deed,  and  sealed  it,  and  called  witnesses,  and  weighed  him  the  money  in  the  balances. 

11  So  I  took  the  deed  of  the  purchase,  both  that  which  was  sealed  according  to  the  law  and 

12  custom,  and  that  which  was  open  :  and  I  delivered  the  deed  of  the  purchase  unto  Baruch  the 
son  of  Neriah,  the  son  of  Mahseiah,  in  the  presence  of  Hanamel  mine  uncle’s  son,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  witnesses  that  subscribed  the  deed  of  the  purchase,  before  all  the  Jews  that 

13,  14  sat  in  the  court  of  the  guard.  And  I  charged  Baruch  before  them,  saying,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  :  Take  these  deeds,  this  deed  of  the  purchase,  both  that 
which  is  sealed,  and  this  deed  which  is  open,  and  put  them  in  an  earthen  vessel  ;  that  they 

15  may  continue  many  days.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  :  Houses  and 
fields  and  vineyards  shall  yet  again  be  bought  in  this  land. 

16  Now  after  I  had  delivered  the  deed  of  the  purchase  unto  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah,  I 

17  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  Ah,  Lord  God  !  behold,  thou  hast  made  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  by  thy  great  power  and  by  thy  stretched  out  arm  ;  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  thee  : 

18  which  she  west  mercy  unto  thousands,  and  recompensest  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  into  the 
bosom  of  their  children  after  them  :  the  great,  the  mighty  God,  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name  : 

19  great  in  counsel,  and  mighty  in  work  :  whose  eyes  are  open  upon  all  the  ways  of  the  sons  of 
men  ;  to  give  every  one  according  to  his  ways,  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings  : 

20  which  didst  set  signs  and  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  even  unto  this  day,  both  in  Israel 

21  and  among  other  men  ;  and  madest  thee  a  name,  as  at  this  day  ;  and  didst  bring  forth  thy  peo¬ 
ple  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  signs,  and  with  wonders,  and  with  a  strong  hand,  and 

22  with  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  with  great  terror  ;  and  gavest  them  this  land,  which  thou  didst 

23  swear  to  their  fathers  to  give  them,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;  and  they  came  in, 
and  possessed  it  ;  but  they  obeyed  not  thy  voice,  neither  walked  in  thy  law  ;  they  have  done 
nothing  of  all  that  thou  commandedst  them  to  do  :  therefore  thou  hast  caused  all  this  evil  to 

24  come  upon  them  :  behold  the  mounts,  they  are  come  unto  the  city  to  take  it  ;  and  the  city  is 
given  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans  that  fight  against  it,  because  of  the  sword,  and  of  the 
famine,  and  of  the  pestilence  :  and  what  thou  hast  spoken  is  come  to  pass  ;  and,  behold,  thou 

25  seest  it.  And  thou  hast  said  unto  me,  O  Lord  God,  Buy  thee  the  field  for  money,  and  call 
witnesses  ;  whereas  the  city  is  given  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans. 

26,  27  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Jeremiah,  saying,  Behold,  I  am  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  all  flesh  :  is  there  any  thing  too  hard  for  me? 

28  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  :  Behold,  I  will  give  this  city  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans, 

29  and  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  take  it :  and  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  that  fight  against  this  city,  shall  come  and  set  this  city  on  fire,  and  burn  it,  with  the 
houses,  upon  whose  roofs  they  have  offered  incense  unto  Baal,  and  poured  out  drink  offerings 

30  unto  other  gods,  to  provoke  me  to  anger.  For  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of 
Judah  have  only  done  that  which  was  evil  in  my  sight  from  their  youth  :  for  the  children  of 

31  Israel  have  only  provoked  me  to  anger  with  the  work  of  their  hands,  saith  the  Lord.  For  this 
city  hath  been  to  me  a  provocation  of  mine  anger  and  of  my  fury  from  the  day  that  they  built 
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32  it  even  unto  this  day  ;  that  I  should  remove  it  from  before  my  face  :  because  of  all  the  evil 
of  the  children  of  Israel  <xnd  of  the  children  of  Judah,  which  they  have  done  to  provoke  me 
to  anger,  they,  their  kings,  their  princes,  their  priests,  and  their  prophets,  and  the  men  of 

od  Judah,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  And  they  have  turned  unto  me  the  back,  and  not 
the  face  :  and  though  I  taught  them,  rising  up  early  and  teaching  them,  yet  they  have  not 

34  hearkened  to  receive  instruction.  But  they  set  their  abominations  in  the  house  which  is 

35  called  by  my  name,  to  defile  it.  And  they  built  the  high  places  of  Baal,  which  are  in  the 
valley  of  SOn  ^  Hinnom,  to  cause  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  pass  through  the  lire 
unto  Molech  ;  which  I  commanded  them  not,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind,  that  they  should 
do  this  abomination  ;  to  cause  Judah  to  sin. 

36  And  now  therefore  thus  saitli  the  Loud,  the  God  of  Israel,  concerning  this  city,  whereof 
ye  say,  It  is  given  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  famine,  and 

37  by  the  pestilence  :  Behold,  I  will  gather  them  out  of  all  the  countries,  whither  I  have  driven 
them  in  mine  anger,  and  in  my  fury,  and  in  great  wrath  ;  and  I  will  bring  them  again  unto 

38  this  place,  and  I  will  cause  them  to  dwell  safely  :  and  they  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be 

39  their  God  :  and  I  will  give  them  one  heart  and  one  way,  that  they  may  fear  me  for  ever  ;  for 

40  the  good  of  them,  and  of  their  children  after  them  :  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  them,  that  I  will  not  turn  away  from  them,  to  do  them  good  ;  and  I  will  put  my  fear  in 

41  their  hearts,  that  they  shall  not  depart  from  me.  Yea,  I  will  rejoice  over  them  to  do  them 
good,  and  I  will  plant  them  in  this  land  assuredly  with  my  whole  heart  and  with  my  whole 

42  soul.  For  thus  saitli  the  Lord  :  Like  as  I  have  brought  all  this  great  evil  upon  this  people, 

43  so  will  I  bring  upon  them  all  the  good  that  I  have  promised  them.  And  fields  shall  be  bought 
in  this  land,  whereof  ye  say,  It  is  desolate,  without  man  or  beast ;  it  is  given  into  the  hand  of 

44  the  Chaldeans.  Men  shall  buy  fields  for  money,  and  subscribe  the  deeds,  and  seal  them,  and 
call  witnesses,  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  in  the  places  about  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  hill  country,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  lowland,  and  in  the  cities 
of  the  South  :  for  I  will  cause  their  captivity  to  return,  saitli  the  Lord. 


32  :  6~§.  The  previous  verses  give  us  the 
circumstances  of  Jeremiah  at  the  time  of  this 
transaction.  It  seems  to  have  had  no  reference 
to  the  king,  but  was  designed  to  encourage  the 
pious  portion  of  the  people  with  the  assurance 
that  this  pending  captivity,  though  terrible, 
would  yet  have  an  end,  and  the  land  be  yet  re¬ 
peopled.  First,  the  Lord  apprised  Jeremiah 
that  Hanameel  would  soon  come  and  say,  “  Buy 
my  field  in  Anathoth.”  Hence,  when  he  came, 
Jeremiah  knew  this  was  from  the  Lord.  The 
right  of  purchase  was  in  the  nearest  male  rela¬ 
tive.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  permanence 
to  the  location  of  the  several  tribes,  as  well  as 
to  restrain  the  people  from  removing  their  resi¬ 
dences,  the  right  to  alienate  their  land  was  care¬ 
fully  restricted  by  law. 

14,  15.  An  earthen  vessel  would  preserve 
these  documents  even  if  they  should  be  buried 
in  the  earth  for  safe  keeping.  It  was  supposed 
by  Jerome  that  this  was  the  prophet’s  inten¬ 
tion.  Verse  15  brings  out  on  Divine  authority 
the  significance  of  this  whole  transaction.  It 
was  God’s  testimony  that  houses,  fields  and 
vineyards  should  be  again  possessed  in  that 
land.  This  land,  though  now  doomed  to  ruin, 
would  arise  from  its  desolation  and  shine  again 
in  the  beauty  of  Eden.  Jeremiah’s  purchase 
evinced  his  enduring  faith  in  God.  Though  he 
knew  the  city  must  be  destroyed  and  the  people 
driven  into  exile,  yet  he  believed  in  God  that 
they  would  yet  return  and  rebuild  this  city. 
Moreover,  since  God  Himself  directed  Jeremiah 
to  do  this  thing,  it  became  God’s  own  promise 


and  prophecy  of  restoration  to  their  country. 
H.  C. 

1 4.  It  would  seem,  from  verses  10,  11,  that 
clay  came  to  be  used  in  Judah  as  a  writing  ma¬ 
terial,  just  as  it  was  at  Babylon  or  Nineveh, 
the  inner  clay  record  of  a  contract  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  an  outer  coating,  on  which  was  in¬ 
scribed  an  abstract  of  its  contents,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  witnesses.  Jeremiah’s 
deed  of  purchase,  moreover,  was  preserved  in  a 
jar,  like  the  numerous  clay  deeds  of  the  Egibi 
banking-firm,  which  existed  at  Babylon  from 
the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  that  of  Xerxes. 
These  jars  served  the  purpose  of  our  modern 
safes.  Sayce. 

In  his  desperate  extremity,  Hanameel  urged 
his  cousin  Jeremiah  to  take  off  his  hands  a 
property  that  was  exposed  to  such  terrible  risk. 
That  ancestral  farm  had  been  in  his  family 
from  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  by  Joshua. 
It  had  been  apportioned  to  his  line  by  God’s 
own  appointment,  and  registered  in  the  great 
Doomsday  Book  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It 
was  the  most  precious  of  all  the  possessions  of 
an  Israelite,  and  was  the  last  thing  he  would 
part  with,  losing  his  life  itself  rather  than  los¬ 
ing  it ;  for  it  was  this  farm  that  was  his  charter 
to  an  inheritance  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  and 
his  right  to  be  numbered  among  God’s  cove¬ 
nant  people.  Notwithstanding  these  solemn 
sanctions,  however,  Hanameel  wished  to  part 
with  this  significant  property  in  a  panic  of 
hopelessness.  In  such  a  time  of  disaster,  the 
property  would  be  greatly  depreciated  in  value. 
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Jeremiah  would  not  take  the  property  at  a  de¬ 
preciated  value.  He  would  give  the  full  price 
for  it.  What  a  wonderful  confidence  he  had  in 
God’s  faithfulness  to  His  promises  !  It  seemed 
at  the  time  as  if  the  end  of  the  covenant  people 
had  come  ;  as  if  Jerusalem  and  the  Land  of 
Promise,  with  all  their  sacred  institutions,  were 
to  pass  away  from  them  forever,  and  to  become 
the  possession  of  their  enemies.  Every  pros¬ 
pect  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  There  seemed 
no  hope  of  deliverance.  And  yet  Jeremiah, 
with  prophetic  foresight,  looked  beyond  the 
impending  calamity  to  happier  times.  And 
with  all  the  forms  and  technicalities  of  legal 
conveyancing,  as  if  the  times  were  perfectly 
prosperous  and  assured,  he  purchased  the  field 
of  his  fathers  from  his  timorous  and  faithless 
kinsman.  And  then  in  a  splendid  oration — half 
prayer  and  half  exhortation — he  proceeded  to 
show  that  this  private  domestic  transaction  wa3 
an  acted  parable  of  wonderful  and  far-reaching 
significance  ;  for  the  purchase  of  his  own  an¬ 
cestral  field  was  an  earnest  of  a  coming  time 
when  every  field  in  the  land  should  be  pos¬ 
sessed  in  the  same  way,  and  the  people  should 
again  sit  each  man  under  his  own  vine  and  fig- 
tree. 

And  is  there  not  in  our  own  religious  experi¬ 
ence  in  these  days  something  that  answers  to 
the  action  of  Jeremiah?  We  live  in  times  of 
widespread  unbelief.  The  enemies  of  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  are  assailing  it 
with  plausible  arguments,  drawn  from  the  re¬ 
markable  discoveries  and  theories  of  science. 
The  treasure  which  our  fathers  have  handed 
down  to  us  has  been  thrown  into  the  crucible 
of  hostile  criticism,  and  in  the  residuum  we  can 
find  little  of  the  precious  ore.  We  are  urged 
to  part  with  much  which  past  ages  believed, 
and  to  which  they  attached  the  highest  value  ; 
to  give  up  a  creed  that  is  old  and  worn  out  and 
effete,  and  unsuitable  to  the  times,  that  lias  no 
solid  ground  to  rest  upon,  and  that  can  yield  us 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  despair.  Shall 
we  then  in  these  troublous  times,  when  so 
many  are  capitulating  and  giving  way  to  the 
foe,  part  with  our  spiritual  patrimony — with 
that  which  constitutes  our  dearest  and  most 
precious  possession?  No  !  We  shall  not  act 
the  faithless,  cowardly  part  of  Hanameel.  We 
shall,  like  faithful  Jeremiah,  buy  the  truth  and 
sell  it  not ;  for  nothing  that  we  could  get  in  ex¬ 
change  would  satisfy  us.  We  shall  hold  fast 
the  profession  of  our  faith  to  the  end  ;  for  no 
other  faith — no  scientific  or  philosophic  creed — 
could  make  up  to  us  for  its  loss.  We  shall 
keep,  God  helping  us,  that  which  our  Saviour 


has  bought  for  us  with  His  own  precious 
blood.  We  have  succeeded  to  a  great  tradition 
of  Divine  truth,  to  which  all  the  intervening 
ages  have  borne  witness,  whose  grand  principle 
is  stability,  and  upon  whose  substance,  however 
its  forms  and  organizations  may  vary  in  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  requirements  of  each  age,  is 
stamped  the  seal  of  finality.  Into  that  impreg¬ 
nable  citadel  we  shall  retire,  and  find  there 
strength  for  faith  and  powder  to  stand  in  the 
evil  day.  We  know  that  the  foundation  stand- 
eth  sure,  and  that  the  structure  built  upon  it 
will  abide  the  severest  test,  and  will  emerge 
only  purer  and  more  stable  through  the  very 
ordeal  of  fire  itself.  We  know  that  the  present 
storm  of  doubt  and  unbelief  will  pass  away, 
and  there  will  be  again  faith  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  spiritual  atmosphere  will  be  cleared  of 
all  its  clouds,  and  the  eternal  verities  of  our 
faith  will  be  made  visible  like  a  chain  of  Alpine 
peaks,  stainless  and  serene  in  their  untrodden 
snow,  shining  out  against  the  infinite  purity  of 
the  blue  heavens,  when  the  dark  vapors  that 
obscured  them  for  a  while  have  passed  away. 
II.  Macmillan. 

Prayer  of  Jeremiah,  Verses  16-25. 

16.  /  prayed  unto  the  Lord.  And  what  a 
prayer  1  for  weight  of  matter,  sublimity  of  ex¬ 
pression,  profound  veneration,  just  conception, 
Divine  unction,  powerful  pleading,  and  strength 
of  faith.  Historical  without  flatness,  condensed 
without  obscurity,  confessing  the  greatest  of 
crimes  against  the  most  righteous  of  Beings, 
without  despairing  of  His  mercy  or  presuming 
on  His  goodness  ;  a  confession  that  in  fact  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  God’s  justice  should  smite  and 
destroy  had  not  His  infinite  goodness  said,  I  will 
pardon  and  spare.  A.  C. 

17-25.  In  this  prayer  Jeremiah  adores  God 
and  His  infinite  perfections,  and  gives  Him  the 
glory  due  to  His  name  as  the  Creator,  Upholder, 
and  Benefactor  of  the  whole  creation,  thereby 
owning  His  irresistible  power,  that  He  can  do 
what  He  will,  and  His  incontestable  sovereign¬ 
ty,  that  He  may  do  what  He  will  (verses  17-19). 
When  at  any  time  we  are  perplexed  about  the 
particular  methods  and  dispensations  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  it  is  good  for  us  to  satisfy  ourselves  with 
the  doctrines  of  God’s  wisdom,  power  and 
goodness.  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  being, 
power,  life,  motion  and  perfection  ;  Tie  made 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  with  Ilis  outstretched 
arm ;  and  therefore  who  can  control  Him? 
Who  dares  contend  with  Him?  With  Him 
nothing  is  impossible,  no  difficulty  insuperable. 
Nothing  is  too  hard  for  Thee ;  with  God  are 
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strength  and  wisdom  sufficient  to  master  all  op¬ 
position.  He  is  a  God  of  boundless,  bottomless 
mercy  ;  that  is  His  darling  attribute  ;  it  is  His 
goodness  that  is  His  glory;  “Thou  not  only 
art  kind,  but  Thou  showest  lovingkindness,  not 
to  a  few,  to  here  and  there  one,  but  to  thou¬ 
sands,  thousands  of  persons,  thousands  of  gen¬ 
erations.  ’’  He  is  a  God  of  impartial  and  inflex¬ 
ible  justice.  His  reprieves  are  not  pardons. 
He  is  a  God  of  universal  dominion  and  com¬ 
mand  ;  He  is  the  great  God,  for  He  is  the  mighty 
God  ;  and  might  among  men  makes  them  great. 
He  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  of  all  hosts,  that  is  His 
name,  and  He  answers  to  His  name,  for  all  the 
hosts  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  men  and  angels, 
are  at  Ilis  beck.  He  contrives  everything  for 
the  best,  and  effects  everything  as  Pie  contrived 
it  ;  He  is  great  in  counsel,  so  vast  are  the  reaches 
and  so  deep  are  the* designs  of  Ilis  wisdom  ; 
and  He  is  mighty  in  doing,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  His  will.  Now  such  a  God  as  this  is 
not  to  be  quarrelled  with.  Ilis  service  is  to  be 
constantly  adhered  to,  and  all  His  disposals 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in. 

He  acknowledges  the  universal  cognizance 
God  takes  of  all  the  actions  of  the  children  of 
men,  and  the  unerring  judgment  He  passes 
upon  them  (verse  19) — Thine  eyes  are  open 
upon  all  the  sons  of  men,  wherever  they  are,  be¬ 
holding  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  upon  all 
their  ways,  both  the  course  they  take  and  every 
step  they  take,  not  as  an  unconcerned  spectator, 
but  as  an  observing  Judge,  to  give  every  one  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ways  and  according  to  his  deserts, 
which  are  the  fruit  of  his  doings,  for  men  shall 
And  God  as  they  are  found  of  Him. 

He  bewails  the  rebellions  they  had  been 
guilty  of  against  God,  and  the  judgments  God 
had  brought  upon  them  for  these  rebellions. 
God  had  done  everything  that  He  promised 
them  to  do,  but  they  had  done  nothing  of  all 
that  He  commanded  them  to  do  (verse  23)  ;  they 
made  no  conscience  of  any  of  His  laws,  they 
walked  not  in  them,  paid  no  respect  to  any  of 
His  calls  by  His  prophets  for  they  obeyed  not 
Ilis  voice.  And  therefore  he  owns  that  God 
was  righteous  in  causing  all  this  evil  to  come 
upon  them.  The  city  is  besieged,  is  attacked 
by  the  sword  without,  is  weakened  and  wasted 
by  the  famine  and  pestilence  within  (verse  24)  ; 
it  is  given  into  their  hands  (verse  25).  He  com¬ 
pares  the  present  state  of  Jerusalem  with  the 
Divine  predictions,  and  finds  that  what  God 
has  spoken  is  come  to  pass.  God  had  given  them 
fair  warning  of  it  before  ;  if  they  had  regarded 
this  the  ruin  had  been  prevented.  He  neither 
complains  of  God  for  what  He  had  done,  nor 


prescribes  to  God  what  He  should  do,  but  de¬ 
sires  He  would  behold  their  case,  and  is  pleased 
to  think  that  He  does  behold  it.  II. 

17.  Thou  hast  made  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  by  Thy  great  power. 
God  has  computed  the  mutual  perturbations  of 
millions  of  suns,  and  planets,  and  comets  and 
worlds,  without  number,  through  the  ages  that 
are  passed,  and  throughout  the  ages  which  are 
yet  to  come,  with  perfect  and  absolute  preci¬ 
sion.  The  universe  is  in  motion — system  ris¬ 
ing  above  system,  cluster  above  cluster,  nebula 
above  nebula — all  majestically  sweeping  around 
under  the  providence  of  God,  who  alone  knows 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  before  whose 
glory  and  power  all  intelligent  things,  whether 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  should  bow  with  humil¬ 
ity  and  awe.  0.  M.  Mitchell. 

Think  of  the  great  natural  forces  revealed  in 
our  outlook  on  the  structure  and  processes  of 
the  astronomical  earth  and  heavens.  The  thun¬ 
ders  and  lightnings  in  their  might,  the  winds 
and  waves  at  their  best,  the  uplift  that  sets 
mountains  and  continents  on  their  high  places, 
the  fires  that  lap  up  forests  and  cities  in  an 
hour  and  turn  the  toughest  metals  into  fluids 
and  vapors,  the  forces  implied  in  the  annual 
output  of  vegetable  life  as  well  as  in  tornadoes, 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes — these  arc  very  im¬ 
pressive,  but  not  so  impressive  as  the  forces  im¬ 
plied  in  the  rush  of  comets  and  planets,  in  the 
fierce  disturbances  seen  in  the  photosphere  of 
the  sun,  in  the  sweep  of  a  system  of  millions  of 
huge  worlds  at  the  rate  of  a  million  miles  an 
hour,  above  all  in  the  sum  of  the  dynamics  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  universe  system  sweeping  at  about 
the  same  inconceivable  rate  around  this  centre 
of  gravity.  What  a  Power  must  He  be  who 
could  originate,  harness  and  keep  well  in  hand 
such  terrible  forces  !  “  The  thunder  of  His 

power  who  can  understand  !’’ — how  natural 
such  a  thought  to  a  reasonable  astronomer  as 
he  looks  forth  from  his  Uraniberg  on  the  pro¬ 
digious  stellar  movements  !  Burr. 

In  the  Infinite  Mind  there  can  be  no  distinc¬ 
tion  of  past,  present  and  future.  He  is  from 
eternity  to  eternity,  and  in  every  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  He  is  no  less  present  than  were  each 
stage  a  fresh  creation.  Nay,  it  is  a  fresh  ere 
ation  ;  for  the  Omnipotent  Will  must  be  in¬ 
cessant,  eternal,  else  not  omnipotent.  He  is  no 
less  the  Immanent  Cause  than  the  First  Cause, 
The  universe  subsists,  the  vast  design  unrolls, 
by  Ilis  unceasing  fiat.  Let  that  fiat  be  for  one 
instant  withholden,  the  universe  vanishes  like 
the  shadow  of  a  dream.  Law  is  but  a  provi¬ 
sional  fiction  of  philosophy — the  non-religious 
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mime  for  the  modes  of  administration  of  an  or¬ 
derly  universe.  Law  has  a  real  meaning  only 
for  conscious  law-keepers — for  men  and  angels, 
not  for  suns  and  stars  and  oceans — for  intelli¬ 
gent  causes,  not  for  unintelligent  effects. 
There  is  no  power  of  obedience  in  the  inani¬ 
mate  objects  to  which  we  apply  that  term. 
Cut  them  adrift  from  the  infinite,  unceasing 
Will-Power  which  holds  them  in  their  courses — 
there  would  remain  for  them  no  law  but  inertia, 
which  would  either  arrest  them  in  eternal  still¬ 
ness,  or  hurl  them  into  internecine  chaos. 
A.  P.  Peabody. 

The  Most  Ancient  still  works  before  our  eyes. 
Events  succeed  to-day  in  the  same  orders  as  in 
the  past.  We  anticipate  the  events  of  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  we  project  thought  into  the  coming  ages  ; 
we  see  in  imagination  the  great  events  which 
will  transpire  after  our  bodies  sleep  in  the  dust. 
We  read  beforehand  the  scroll  of  history  des¬ 
tined  to  be  unrolled  when  our  race  has  passed 
away — when  our  earth  is  worn  out — when  our 
sun  is  exhausted — when  the  stars  have  decayed 
and  new  stars  have  been  set  in  a  new  firma¬ 
ment.  And  yet  the  power  of  God  works  on — 
the  power  of  the  same  God  who  was,  and  is  to 
be,  and  always  is.  And  it  is  this  Eternal  God, 
this  tireless  worker,  this  all-comprehending  in¬ 
telligence,  who  works  to-day  under  our  obser¬ 
vation — in  the  springing  grass,  in  the  flowing- 
tide,  in  the  smoking  mountain,  in  the  silently 
rolling  planet,  in  the  flames  of  the  burning 
suns — works  in  our  homes,  works  in  our  hearts, 
stills  our  fears,  sustains  our  hopes.  Great  God, 
and  good  !  Is  this,  then,  Thy  creation — Thy  im¬ 
mensity,  Thy  verdant  fields,  and  do  we  ask 
why  we  should  contemplate  Thy  works  ?  Art 
Thou  in  reality  here,  and  are  these  the  proofs  of 
Thy  presence  and  the  displays  of  Thy  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  do  we  ask  if  we  shall  be  profited  by 
looking  on  Thy  operations  and  learning  what 
are  Thy  ways,  what  Thy  disposition  toward  the 
works  of  Thy  hands  and  the  creatures  of  Thy 
love?  A.  Winchcll. 

26-29.  The  Lord  answers.  He  has  power 
adequate  to  any  result  that  His  wisdom  deems 
it  best  to  secure.  The  city  will  indeed,  as  is 
already  indicated,  be  given  up  to  the  Chaldeans, 
and  they  will  burn  and  utterly  destroy  it. 
Note  here  how  the  judgment  points  its  index 
finger  toward  the  sin  which  has  brought  it 
down.  The  Chaldean  fires  will  burn  those 
houses  because  on  their  roofs  the  infatuated  peo¬ 
ple  had  offered  incense  to  Baal. 

30-35.  These  verses  recite  again  those  prov¬ 
ocations  of  Israel  which  had  aroused  the  indie:- 
nation  of  the  Lord.  These  points  have  often 


appeared  in  the  course  of  Jeremiah’s  prophe¬ 
cies.  Indeed  they  constitute  their  burden. 

36-41.  The  strain  of  these  promises  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich.  While  they  refer  primarily  to 
the  restoration  under  Zerubbabcl,  yet  their  out¬ 
look  is  far  beyond  that  event.  Their  spiritual 
fulness  bears  us  onward  into  those  latter  days 
described  so  fully  in  the  previous  chapter. 
These  great  promises  are  remarkably  coincident 
with  those  in  chap.  31  :  33,  34  :  “  They  shall  be 
My  people,  and  I  their  God;”  “I  will  give 
them  one  heart  and  one  way,  that  they  may 
fear  Me  forever,”  with  steadfast,  unwavering 
consecration  ;  “Will  make  an  everlasting  cove¬ 
nant  with  them.”  in  contrast  with  that  first 
covenant  which  they  broke,  and  it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  transient ;  and  “  I  will  put  my  fear  in 
their  heart,  that  they  shall  not  depart  from 
Me.”  Fear  of  God  in  the*01d  Testament  sense 
is  true  piety — not  differing,  therefore,  from 
“  writing  God’s  law  in  the  heart”  (31  :  33). 

II.  C. - God  will  renew  His  covenant  with 

them,  a  covenant  of  grace,  the  blessings  of 
which  are  spiritual,  and  such  as  will  work  good 
things  in  them  to  qualify  them  for  the  great 
things  God  intended  to  do  for  them.  God  will 
own  them  for  His,  and  make  over  Himself  to 
them  to  be  theirs  (verse  38) — They  shall  be  My 
people.  He  will  make  them  His  by  working  in 
them  all  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  His 
people,  and  then  He  will  protect  and  guide  and 
govern  them  as  His  people.  And  to  make 
them  truly,  completely  and  eternally  happy,  1 
will  be  their  God.  They  shall  serve  and  wor¬ 
ship  God  as  theirs  and  cleave  to  Him  only,  and 
He  will  approve  Himself  theirs.  All  He  is,  all 
He  has,  shall  be  engaged  and  employed  for 
their  good.  God  will  give  them  one  heart  and 
one  way.  In  order  to  their  walking  in  one  way. 
He  will  give  them  one  heart ;  as  the  heart  is  so 
will  the  way  be,  and  both  shall  be  one.  The 
heart  is  then  one  when  it  is  fully  determined 
for  God  and  entirely  devoted  to  God  ;  when 
the  eye  is  single  and  God’s  glory  alone  aimed 
at ;  when  our  hearts  are  fixed,  trusting  in  God, 
and  we  are  uniform  and  universal  in  our  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Him  ;  then  the  heart  is  one  and  the  way 
one.  H. 

42-44.  These  verses  serve  to  connect  Jere¬ 
miah’s  recent  purchase  in  Anathotli  with  this 
strain  of  glorious  promise.  That  fact  became 
the  occasion  of  these  promises.  It  was  done  to 
be  a  historic  memorial  of  God’s  faithfulness  to 
the  believing  Jews  of  those  times.  They  might 
bear  the  memory  of  it  with  them  into  their  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  be  assured  that  the  land  from  which 
they  were  then  driven  is  still  the  Lord’s  land, 
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where  promise  and  prophecy  are  still  to  have  a 
fulfilment,  glorious  to  the  love  and  faithfulness 
of  their  God.  H.  C. 


The  story  of  Jeremiah  will  not  be  lost  upon 
us  if  it  teaches  us  the  duty  of  submission  to  the 
will  of  God.  It  was  not  the  yoke  of  Babylon 
that  was  at  fault  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  so 
much  as  the  yoke  of  unforsaken  sin  ;  it  was  not 
by  turning  to  Egypt  for  help  that  Judali  could 


be  saved,  but  by  turning  to  the  God  whom 
they  had  forsaken  ;  let  them  bow  the  neck  to 
His  law  and  accept  His  rule,  and  all  would 
be  well.  But  the  old  struggle  continually  re¬ 
peats  itself.  Whose  will  is  to  be  supreme — the 
will  of  God  or  the  will  of  man  ?  All  spiritual 
conflict  is  practically  the  battle  of  the  wills  ; 
and  only  in  a  full  and  unreserved  acceptance 
of  the  Divine  will  can  we  find  happiness  and 
peace.  E.  Bayley. 


Section  48. 

JERUSALEM  DESTROYED  AND  JUDAH  TAKEN  TO  CAPTIVITY  IN  BABYLON. 
TEMPLE  FURNITURE  AND  PARTS  OF  THE  STRUCTURE  CARRIED  AWAY. 
BRIEF  REFLECTIONS  OF  THE  CHRONICLER.  JEREMIAH  PROTECTED  AND 
EBED-MELECH  DELIVERED. 

2  Kings  25  :  8-21  ;  2  Chronicles  36  :  14-19  ;  Jeremiah  39  :  8-18  ;  52  : 12-30. 


2  Kings  25  :  8-21. 

8  Now  in  the  fifth  month,  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  month,  which  was  the  nineteenth 
year  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Bab¬ 
ylon,  came  Nebuzaradan  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  a  servant  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 

9  unto  Jerusalepi  :  and  lie  burnt  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  king’s  house  ;  and  all  the 
houses  of  Jerusalem,  even  every  great  house, 

10  burnt  he  with  fire.  And  all  the  army  of  the 
Chaldeans,  that  were  with  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  brake  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 

11  round  about.  And  the  residue  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  were  left  in  the  city,  and  those  that 
fell  away,  that  fell  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  the  residue  of  the  multitude,  did  Nebu¬ 
zaradan  the  captain  of  the  guard  carry  away 

12  captive.  But  the  captain  of  the  guard  left 
of  the  poorest  of  the  land  to  be  vinedressers 

13  and  husbandmen.  And  the  pillars  of  brass 
that  were  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
bases  and  the  brasen  sea  that  were  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  did  the  Chaldeans  break 
in  pieces,  and  carried  the  brass  of  them  to 

14  Babylon.  And  the  pots,  and  the  shovels, 
and  the  snuffers,  and  the  spoons,  and  all  the 
vessels  of  brass  wherewith  they  ministered, 

15  took  they  away.  And  the  firepans,  and  the 
basons  ;  that  which  was  of  gold,  in  gold, 
and  that  which  was  of  silver,  in  silver,  the 

16  captain  of  the  guard  took  away.  The  two 
pillars,  the  one  sea,  and  the  bases,  which 


Jeremiah  52  : 12-30. 

12  Now  in  the  fifth  month,  in  the  tenth  day 
of  the  month,  which  was  the  nineteenth 
year  of  king  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Bab¬ 
ylon,  came  Nebuzaradan  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  which  stood  before  the  king  of  Bab- 

13  ylon,  into  Jerusalem  :  and  he  burned  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  king’s  house  ; 
and  all  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  even  every 

14  great  house,  burned  he  with  fire.  And  all 
the  army  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  were  with 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  brake  down  all 

15  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  round  about.  Then 
Nebuzaradan  the  captain  of  the  guard  car¬ 
ried  away  captive  of  the  poorest  sort  of  the 
people,  and  the  residue  of  the  people  that 
were  left  in  the  city,  and  those  that  fell 
away,  that  fell  to  the  king  of  Babjdon,  and 

16  the  residue  of  the  multitude.  But  Nebu¬ 
zaradan  the  captain  of  the  guard  left  of  the 
poorest  of  the  land  to  be  vinedressers  and 

17  husbandmen.  And  the  pillars  of  brass  that 
were  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  bases 
and  the  brasen  sea  that  were  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  did  the  Chaldeans  break  in  pieces, 
and  carried  all  the  brass  of  them  to  Babylon. 

18  The  pots  also,  and  the  shovels,  and  the 
snuffers,  and  the  basons,  and  the  spoons, 
and  all  the  vessels  of  brass  wherewith  they 

19  ministered,  took  they  away.  And  the  cups, 
and  the  firepans,  and  the  basons,  and  the 
pots,  and  the  candlesticks,  and  the  spoons, 
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Solomon  liad  made  for  the  house  of  the 
Lord  ;  the  brass  of  all  these  vessels  was 

17  without  weight.  The  height  of  the  one 
pillar  was  eighteen  cubits,  and  a  chapiter  of 
brass  was  upon  it :  and  the  height  of  the 
chapiter  was  three  cubits  ;  with  network 
and  pomegranates  upon  the  chapiter  round 
about,  all  of  brass  :  and  like  unto  these  had 

18  the  second  pillar  with  network.  And  the 
captain  of  the  guard  took  Seraiah  the  chief 
priest,  and  Zeplianiah  the  second  priest,  and 

19  the  three  keepers  of  the  door  :  and  out  of 
the  city  he  took  an  officer  that  was  set  over 
the  men  of  war  ;  and  five  men  of  them  that 
saw  the  king’s  face,  which  were  found  in 
the  city  ;  and  the  scribe,  the  captain  of  the 
host,  which  mustered  the  people  of  the 
land  ;  and  threescore  men  of  the  people  of 

20  the  land,  that  were  found  in  the  city.  And 
Nebuzaradan  the  captain  of  the  guard  took 
them,  and  brought  them  to  the  king  of  Bab- 

21  ylon  to  Riblah.  And  the  king  of  Babylon 
smote  them,  and  put  them  to  death  at  Rib¬ 
lah  in  the  land  of  Hamath.  So  Judah  was 
carried  away  captive  out  of  his  land. 

Jeremiah  39  :  8-18. 

8  And  the  Chaldeans  burned  the  king’s 
house,  and  the  houses  of  the  people,  with 
fire,  and  brake  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

9  Then  Nebuzaradan  the  captain  of  the  guard 
carried  away  captive  into  Babylon  the  resi¬ 
due  of  the  people  that  remained  in  the  city, 
the  deserters  also,  that  fell  away  to  him,  and 
the  residue  of  the  people  that  remained. 

10  But  Nebuzaradan  the  captain  of  the  guard 
left  of  the  poor  of  the  people,  which  had 
nothing,  in  the  land  of  Judah,  and  gave 
them  vineyards  and  fields  at  the  same  time. 

11  Now  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  gave 
charge  concerning  Jeremiah  to  Nebuzaradan 

12  the  captain  of  the  guard,  saying,  Take  him, 
and  look  well  to  him,  and  do  him  no  harm  ; 
but  do  unto  him  even  as  he  shall  say  unto 

13  thee.  So  Nebuzaradan  the  captain  of  the 
guard  sent,  and  Nebushazban,  Rab-saris, 
and  Nergal-sharezer,  Rab-mag,  and  all  the 

14  chief  officers  of  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  they 
sent,  and  took  Jeremiah  out  of  the  court  of 
the  guard,  and  committed  him  unto  Geda- 
liah  the  son  of  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan, 
that  he  should  carry  him  home  :  so  he  dwelt 
among  the  people. 

15  Now  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Jeremiah,  while  he  was  shut  up  in  the  court 

16  of  the  guard,  saying,  Go,  and  speak  to 
Ebed-melecli  the  Ethiopian,  saying,  Thus 


and  the  bowls  ;  that  which  was  of  gold,  in 
gold,  and  that  which  was  of  silver,  in  silver, 

20  the  captain  of  the  guard  took  away.  The 
two  pillars,  the  one  sea,  and  the  twelve  bra- 
sen  bulls  that  were  under  the  bases,  which 
king  Solomon  had  made  for  the  house  of  the 
Lord  :  the  brass  of  all  these  vessels  was 

21  without  weight.  And  as  for  the  pillars,  the 
height  of  the  one  pillar  was  eighteen  cubits  ; 
and  a  line  of  twelve  cubits  did  compass  it  ; 
and  the  thickness  thereof  was  four  fingers  : 

22  it  was  hollow.  And  a  chapiter  of  brass  was 
upon  it  ;  and  the  height  of  the  one  chapiter 
was  five  cubits,  with  network  and  pome¬ 
granates  upon  the  chapiter  round  about,  all 
of  brass  :  and  the  second  pillar  also  had  like 

23  unto  these,  and  pomegranates.  And  there 
were  ninety  and  six  pomegranates  on  the 
sides  ;  all  the  pomegranates  were  an  hun- 

24  dred  upon  the  network  round  about.  And 
the  captain  of  the  guard  took  Seraiah  the 
chief  priest,  and  Zeplianiah  the  second 
priest,  and  the  three  keepers  of  the  door  : 

25  and  out  of  the  city  he  took  an  officer  that 
was  set  over  the  men  of  war  ;  and  seven 
men  of  them  that  saw  the  king’s  face,  which 
were  found  in  the  city  ;  and  the  scribe  of 
the  captain  of  the  host,  who  mustered  the 
people  of  the  land  ;  and  threescore  men  of 
the  people  of  the  land,  that  were  found  in 

26  the  midst  of  the  city.  And  Nebuzaradan 
the  captain  of  the  guard  took  them,  and 
brought  them  to  the  king  of  Babylon  to 

27  Riblah.  And  the  king  of  Babylon  smote 
them,  and  put  them  to  death  at  Riblah  in  the 
land  of  Hamath.  So  Judah  was  carried 

28  away  captive  out  of  his  land.  This  is  the 
people  whom  Nebuchadrezzar  carried  away 
captive  :  in  the  seventh  year  three  thousand 

29  Jews  and  three  and  twenty  :  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar  he  carried 
away  captive  from  Jerusalem  eight  hundred 

30  thirty  and  two  persons  :  in  the  three  and 
twentieth  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar  Nebuza¬ 
radan  the  captain  of  the  guard  carried  away 
captive  of  the  Jews  seven  hundred  forty 
and  five  persons  :  all  the  persons  were  four 
thousand  and  six  hundred. 

2  Chronicles  36  :  14-19. 

14  Moreover  all  the  chiefs  of  the  priests,  and 
the  people,  trespassed  very  greatly  after  all 
the  abominations  of  the  heathen  ;  and  they 
polluted  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  he 

15  had  hallowed  in  Jerusalem.  And  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  sent  to  them  by  his 
messengers,  rising  up  early  and  sending  ; 
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saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  : 
Behold,  I  will  bring  my  words  upon  this 
city  for  evil,  and  not  for  good  ;  and  they 
shall  be  accomplished  before  thee  in  that 

17  day.  But  I  will  deliver  thee  in  that  day, 
saith  the  Lord  :  and  thou  slialt  not  be  given 
into  the  hand  of  the  men  of  whom  thou  art 

18  afraid.  For  I  will  surely  save  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  not  fall  by  the  sword,  but  thy 
life  shall  be  for  a  prey  unto  thee  :  because 
thou  hast  put  thy  trust  in  me,  saith  the 
Lord. 


because  he  had  compassion  on  his  people, 

16  and  on  his  dwelling-place  :  but  they  mocked 
the  messengers  of  God,  and  despised  his 
words,  and  scoffed  at  his  prophets,  until  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord  arose  against  his  people, 

17  till  there  was  no  remedy.  Therefore  he 
brought  upon  them  the  king  of  the  Chal 
deans,  who  slew  their  young  men  with  the 
sword  in  the  house  of  their  sanctuary,  and 
had  no  compassion  upon  young  man  or 
maiden,  old  man  or  ancient  :  he  gave  them 

18  all  into  his  hand.  And  all  the  vessels  of  the 


house  of  God,  great  and  small,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king,  and  of  his  princes  ;  all 
19  these  he  brought  to  Babylon.  And  they  burnt  the  house  of  God,  and  brake  down  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  burnt  all  the  palaces  thereof  with  fire,  and  destroyed  all  the  goodly  vessels 
thereof. 


Nebuzaradan,  the  great  marshal  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  comes  up  against  that  de¬ 
plored  city  and  breaks  down  the  walls  of  it 
round  about  ;  burns  the  Temple  of  the  Lord 
and  the  king’s  house  and  every  fair  palace  of 
Jerusalem  with  fire  ;  drives  away  the  remainder 
of  her  inhabitants  into  captivity  ;  carries  away 
the  last  spoils  of  the  glorious  Temple.  O  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Jerusalem,  the  wonder  of  all  times,  the 
paragon  of  nations,  the  glory  of  the  earth,  the 
favorite  of  heaven,  how  art  thou  now  become 
heaps  of  ashes,  hills  of  rubbish,  a  spectacle  of 
desolation,  a  monument  of  ruin  !  If  later,  yet 
no  less  deep,  hast  thou  now  pledged  that  bitter 
cup  of  God’s  vengeance  to  thy  sister  Samaria. 
How  carefully  had  thy  God  forewarned  thee  ! 
“  Though  Israel  play  the  harlot,  yet  let  not 
Judah  sin.”  Lo  now,  as  their  iniquities  so 
Thy  judgments  have  overtaken  her.  Both  lie 
together  in  the  dust ;  both  are  made  a  curse  to 
all  posterities.  O  God,  what  place  shall  Thy 
justice  spare  if  Jerusalem  have  perished  !  If 
that  delight  of  Thine  were  cut  off  for  her 
wickedness,  “  Let  us  not  be  high-minded,  but 
fear.”  .  .  .  Four  hundred  and  thirty-six  years 
had  that  Temple  stood  and  beautified  the  earth, 
and  honored  heaven  ;  now  it  is  turned  into  rude 
heaps.  There  is  no  prescription  to  be  pleaded 
for  the  favor  of  the  Almighty.  Only  that 
Temple  not  made  with  hands  is  eternal  in  the 
heavens.  Thither  will  He  graciously  bring 
His  faithful  servants,  for  the  sake  of  that  glo¬ 
rious  High  Priest  who  has  once  for  all  entered 
into  that  holy  of  holies.  Bp.  H. 

Judea’s  weakness  lay  in  this — that  she  had 
offended  God.  From  the  time  of  Moses  to  that 
of  Zedekiah,  it  was  not  her  own  inherent 
strength  or  energy  that  had  protected  and  sus¬ 
tained  her,  but  the  supporting  hand  of  the  Al¬ 


mighty.  God  had  ever  “  gone  forth  with  her 
armies,”  had  given  her  “  help  from  trouble.” 
Through  God  she  had  ‘‘done  valiantly.”  He 
it  was  who  had  “  trodden  down  her  enemies.” 
Many  of  their  deliverances  had  been  through 
actual  miracle  ;  others  were  the  result  of  a  di¬ 
vinely  infused  courage  pervading  their  own 
ranks,  or  a  panic  falling  upon  their  adversaries. 
It  was  only  as  God’s  “  peculiar  people,”  enjoy¬ 
ing  His  covenanted  protection,  that  they  could 
possibly  hold  their  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  so  soon  as  great  empires  were  formed 
and  mighty  monarchs  devised  schemes  of  ex¬ 
tensive  conquests.  God’s  arm  had  saved  them 
from  Egypt  and  from  Assyria  ;  He  could  a-s 
easily  have  saved  them  from  Babylon.  He 
could  have  bridled  Nebuchadnezzar  as  easily 
as  Zerah  or  Sennacherib,  and  have  saved  the 
Jews  under  Zedekiah  as  readily  as  under  Asa  or 
Hezekiah.  But  Judah’s  sins  came  between 
him  and  them.  The  persistent  transgressions 
of  the  people  from  the  time  of  Manasseh,  their 
idolatries,  immoralities,  cruelties  and  wicked¬ 
ness  of  all  kinds,  shortened  God’s  arm  that  He 
could  not  interpose  to  save  them.  As  the  au 
thor  of  Chronicles  puts  it,  “  there  was  no  rem 
edy.”  “  They  had  transgressed  very  much 
after  all  the  abominations  of  the  heathen  ;  and 
polluted  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  He  had 
hallowed  in  Jerusalem  ;  they  had  mocked  the 
messengers  of  God,  and  despised  His  words, 
and  misused  His  prophets  and  so  “  filled  up 
the  measure  of  their  iniquities.”  Under  such 
circumstances,  God  could  not  spare  even  His 
own  children  (Isa.  1:4;  63  : 16) — His  own  peo¬ 
ple.  Can,  then,  any  sinful  nation  hope  to  es¬ 
cape?  Ought  not  each  to  feel  the  fate  of  Ju¬ 
dah  a  warning  to  itself?  Hammond. 

2  K,  25  :  8.  The  nineteenth  year  of 
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Kins:  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  first  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  corresponded  with  the  fourth 
of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  25  : 1),  when  the  first  depor¬ 
tation  occurred,  and  from  which  the  seventy 
years  of  the  Captivity  are  to  be  reckoned 
(verses  11,  12).  The  first  year  of  Zedekiah 
would  accordingly  be  the  ninth  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  and  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  in 
which  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  occurred,  would 
be  Nebuchadnezzar’s  nineteenth  year.  v 

10.  The  walls,  which  seemed  impregnable 
and  had  so  long  resisted  attack,  were  broken 
down,  and  the  city  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of 
ruins  (Nell.  2  :  3,  13,  17).  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  imagine  the  feelings  produced  in  the  mind  of 
a  devout  Jew  by  this  fearful  desolation.  It 
was  not  merely  the  ruin  of  his  country,  the 
overthrow  of  a  kingdom  that  dated  back  to  the 
days  of  David,  the  destruction  of  the  capital 
city,  with  its  elegant  and  venerable  palaces, 
and  its  world-renowned  Temple,  the  exile  of 
his  people  from  their  homes  at  the  will  of  a  re¬ 
lentless  conqueror,  whose  track  was  marked 
with  fire  and  blood  ;  but  it  looked  like  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth, 
and  the  abandonment  of  His  scheme  of  grace. 
The  royal  house  of  David,  from  whom  Messiah 
was  to  proceed,  had  fallen.  The  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  which  was  to  bless  the  world,  was  tram 
pled  in  the  dust  by  haughty  foes.  The  Tem¬ 
ple,  where  God  had  recorded  His  name,  and 
where  alone  acceptable  sacrifices  could  be 
offered  and  the  Aaronic  priesthood  perform 
their  mediation,  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  the  divinely  ordained  ceremonial,  so  sig¬ 
nificant  of  blessing,  was  violently  terminated 
(Lam.  2  :  6-9).  It  required  a  strong  faith  to 
believe  that  Jehovah,  whose  people  were  thus 
humiliated,  was  nevertheless  the  almighty  and 
sovereign  God,  whose  promises  were  true  and 
faithful,  and  that  the  gods  of  the  victorious 
Babylonians  were  impotent  and  senseless  idols. 

11.  Tlie  residue  of  the  people. 
Those  who  survived  the  calamities  of  the  siege. 
The  policy  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonish  em¬ 
perors,  as  shown  not  merely  in  the  case  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  and  subsequently  of  Judah,  but  in 
various  other  instances  recorded  upon  the  mon¬ 
uments,  was  to  transport  subjugated  popula¬ 
tions  to  distant  regions,  and  supply  their  place 
by  new  colonists  brought  from  elsewhere. 

W.  H.  G. - It  deserves  especial  notice  that 

the  land  which  we  may  henceforth  call  Judea, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  parts  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  was  not  subjected,  like  that  of  Samaria 
had  been,  to  a  new  colonization  by  heathen  set¬ 
tlers.  It  lay  ready  to  be  occupied  by  those  to 


whom  God  had  given  it,  after  it  had  rested  for 
the  sabbatic  years  of  which  it  had  been  de¬ 
prived,  and  when  they  themselves  had  been 
chastened  by  affliction.  This  hope  sustained 
those  of  the  captives  who,  like  Daniel,  had  still 
the  faith  to  pray  with  their  faces  turned  toward 
Jerusalem  ;  it  is  mingled  with  the  sad  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  pathetic  Psalms  that  belong  to 
the  time  of  the  Captivity,  and  it  even  breathes 
through  the  more  dismal  wailing  of  Jeremiah’s 
Lamentations.  P.  S. 

12.  In  disposing  of  the  still  surviving  popu¬ 
lation,  the  Chaldean  policy  seems  to  have  been 
to  take  away  all  the  princes  and  nobles,  and 
all  men  of  any  considerable  wealth  or  social  po¬ 
sition  ;  all  who  had  gone  over  to  them  during 
the  war  and  the  siege  ;  and  a  portion  of  the 
poor.  But  a  few  of  the  poor,  said  by  Jeremiah 
(39  : 10)  to  be  those  who  '  ‘  had  nothing,”  they 
“  left  for  vine  dressers  and  husbandmen.”  It 
seems  probable  that  they  were  left,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  vineyards  and  of  the  soil,  as  because 
it  would  not  pay  to  take  them  to  Babylon  as 
captives,  and  they  could  get  a  subsistence  in 
Judea.  H.  C. 

18-21.  Signal  punishment  was  dealt  out  to 
those  who  were  regarded  as  ringleaders  or  as 
representative  persons  during  the  late  rebellion. 

“  Seraiah,  the  chief  priest”  (high  priest),  “  Zeph- 
aniah,  the  second  priest”  (probably  the  substi¬ 
tute  of  the  high-priest),  “  and  the  three  keepers 
of  the  door” — that  is,  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites 
who  kept  watch  at  the  three  Temple  gates  (Jer. 
38  :  14),  were  brought  before  the  court  which 
sat  at  Riblah,  and  executed.  The  same  punish¬ 
ment  as  that  of  the  Temple  officials  was  meted 
out  to  the  royal  officers  in  the  city — the  cham¬ 
berlain  who  had  charge  of  the  troops,  five  of 
the  king’s  councillors,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
general  of  the  army.  With  these  were  execut¬ 
ed  sixty  of  the  people  of  the  land,  either  as 
prominent  in  the  late  rebellion,  or  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  people  generally.  A.  E. - It  de¬ 

volved  on  Nebuzaradan  to  select  for  exemplary 
punishment  the  persons  whom  he  regarded  as 
most  guilty,  either  in  respect  of  the  original 
rebellion  or  of  the  protracted  resistance.  His 
choice,  both  as  regards  the  number  and  the 
quality  of  the  persons,  is  such  as  an  equitable 
and  God-fearing  man  would  have  made  under 
the  circumstances.  Instead  of  taking  indis¬ 
criminately  the  first  comers,  he  first  selected 
those  who  by  their  offices  would  be  likely  to 
have  ha  I  most  authority — the  high- priest ;  his 
locum  lenens,  the  second  priest ;  three  of  the 
Temple  Levites  ;  the  commandant  of  the  city  ; 
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five  members  of  the  king’s  council  (or  seven, 
according  to  Jer.  52  :  25)  ;  and  the  secretary  (or 
adjutant)  of  the  captain  of  the  host.  To  these 
he  added  sixty  others,  who,  though  they  had 
not  held  any  special  office,  were  of  sufficient 
dignity  to  be  accounted  sarim,  “  princes.”  If 
we  compare  this  with  the  many  occasions  on 
which  Assyrian  and  Persian  conquerors  put  to 
death  hundreds  or  thousands  after  taking  a  re¬ 
volted  town,  we  shall  see  reason  to  regard  Neb- 
uzaradan  (and  lbs  master,  Nebuchadnezzar)  as 
moderate,  or  even  merciful,  in  their  vengeance. 
B.  C. 

13.  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  the  riches 
and  furniture  of  the  Temple  at  three  different 
times  :  first,  in  the  third  year  of  Jelioiakim 
(Dan.  1:2);  these  were  the  vessels  which  his 
son  Belshazzar  profaned  (Dan.  5  :  2),  and  which 
Cyrus  restored  to  the  Jews  (Ezra  1  :  7),  to  be 
set  up  in  the  Temple  when  rebuilt ;  secondly, 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin  he  again  took  the 
city,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  great  part  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made  (2  K. 
24  : 13) ;  thirdly,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedc- 
kiah,  as  here  related,  he  pillaged  the  Temple 
once  more.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  among 
the  other  furniture  we  find  no  mention  made  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  of  all  other 
things  was  held  most  sacred  ;  but  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  burned  together  with  the  Temple  in  this 

last  desolation.  Stackhouse. - All  the  more 

precious  treasures  had  been  already  removed 
from  the  Temple.  But  there  still  remained  the 
two  pillars  of  brass  named  Jachin  and  Boaz, 
which  Hiram  had  made  for  Solomon,  and  set 
up  in  front  of  the  Temple  (1  K.  7  :  15-22)  ;  the 
brazen  sea,  a  work  of  the  same  craftsman, 
which  Ahaz  had  taken  off  its  oxen  and  placed 
upon  a  pavement  of  stones  (2  K.  16  : 17)  ;  the 
brazen  bases,  or  stands  for  the  ten  la  vers,  from 
which  Ahaz  had  detached  the  ornamental  pan¬ 
els  or  “  borders”  (ibicl.),  but  which  had  proba¬ 
bly  been  restored  to  their  original  condition  by 
Hezeldah  ;  a  number  of  small  utensils  of  brass, 
or  rather  bronze,  belonging  to  the  original  ser¬ 
vice  of  Solomon  (1  K.  7  :  45)  ;  and  a  certain 
number  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  which  had 
either  escaped  the  former  plunderings,  or  had 
been  made  by  Zedekiah  to  replace  the  vessels 
carried  off  previously.  The  list  of  articles  is 
given  in  Jer.  52  : 17-23  much  more  fully  than 
in  this  place.  Carried  the  bra§s  to  Bab¬ 
ylon.  Objects  in  brass,  or  rather  bronze  (for 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  brass  was  as  yet 
known  to  the  Orientals),  were  frequently  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  Assyrians  from  the  conquered 
nations.  Bronze  was  highly  valued,  being  the 


chief  material  both  for  arms  and  implements. 
B.  C. 

The  first  deportation  to  Babylon  is  not  re¬ 
corded  at  all  in  the  historical  books,  but  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  prophet 
Daniel  (Dan.  1  :  3,  4).  No  numbers  are  given 
there,  but  it  is  said  that  certain  peculiarly  gifted 
young  men  were  selected  “  of  the  king’s  seed 
and  of  the  princes,”  among  whom  were  Daniel 
and  his  three  companions.  It  appeal's,  then, 
that  there  must  have  been  others  “  of  the  king’s 
seed  and  of  the  princes,”  probably  many  of 
them,  and  also  others  who  were  not  thus  dis¬ 
tinguished.  No  definite  cipher  can  be  fixed, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  number  must 
have  been  reckoned  by  hundreds.  This  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  third  year  of  Jelioiakim,  which 
was  the  year  before  Nebuchadnezzar’s  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  (see  Jer.  25  : 1),  although  he 
is  very  naturally  spoken  of  as  “  king.”  Eight 
years  after  this — i.e.,  in  Nebuchadnezzar’s  sev¬ 
enth  year — Jeremiah  mentions  (52  :  28)  that  3023 
of  the  Jews  were  carried  off  by  him  to  Babylon. 
This  must  have  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
the  same  campaign  in  which  he  laid  siege  to 
and  took  Jerusalem.  In  the  following  year — 
the  eighth  of  Nebuchadnezzar — Jerusalem  was 
taken,  and  the  king,  Jehoiachin,  with  10,000  of 
the  people  (2  K.  24  : 14),  was  carried  captive. 
It  was  at  this  deportation  that  the  prophet  Eze¬ 
kiel  (compare  1  : 1  with  33  :  2)  was  carried  off. 
There  is  no  record  of  anj^  further  captivity  for 
a  period  of  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jer¬ 
emiah  (52  :  29)  mentions  that  832  were  carried 
away.  This  also  was  doubtless  in  the  early 
part  of  a  campaign  which  ended  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.  At  the 
close  of  this  campaign  it  is  said  (2  Iv.  25  :  11) 
that  “  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar,”  the  “  rest  of  the  people  that  were  left  in 
the  city,  and  the  fugitives  that  fell  away  to  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  the  remnant  of  the  multi¬ 
tude”  were  carried  away.  The  numbers  are 
not  given,  but  were  probably  very  large,  as 
they  seem  to  have  included  the  whole  mass  of 
the  people.  Subsequently,  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  52  :  30),  745  more 
were  taken  to  Babylon.  The  Avliole  period  of 
the  carrying  off  of  the  Jews  is  thus  seen  to 
have  covered  twenty-four  years,  extending 
from  the  year  before  Nebuchadnezzar  ascended 
the  throne  to  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign. 
The  sum  of  the  various  numbers  mentioned  is 
14,600  ;  but  none  are  given  in  connection  with 
two  of  the  deportations,  that  at  the  time  Daniel 
was  taken,  which  probably  amounted  to  only 
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a  few  hundreds,  and  that  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  when  probably  a  much  larger  body 
was  carried  off  than  in  all  the  others  put  to¬ 
gether.  There  were  then  six  successive  depor¬ 
tations,  instead  of  only  the  three  commonly 
spoken  of  ;  while  three  of  these  were  each  of  a 
less  number  than  1000  (two  of  them  certainly, 
the  other  probably),  the  other  three  were  large, 
one  just  over  3000,  the  next  10,000,  and  the 
third  probably  many  tens  of  thousands.  The 
mention,  often  incidentally,  of  these  various 
deportations  may  show  that  there  were  still 
others  of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved, 
so  that  the  process  was  going  on  at  every  con¬ 
venient  opportunity  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  number  of  Jews  remaining  in  the  land  at 
the  time  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  must  there¬ 
fore  have  been  small,  and  when  these  fled  to 
Egypt,  the  country  appears  to  have  become  al¬ 
most  entirely  depopulated.  F.  Gardiner. 

Jer.  39:11-14.  Our  involuntary  respect 
for  the  grand  king  of  Babylon  is  confirmed  by 
the  treatment  which  Jeremiah  met  with  in 
obedience  to  his  orders.  As  soon  as  the  city 
was  taken,  Nebuzaradan,  with  the  other  chief 
officers,  sent  for  the  prophet  out  of  the  prison, 
and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Gedaliah,  the 
son  of  Ahikam,  son  of  Sliaplian,  who  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  the  subsequent  transac¬ 
tions.  P.  S. - The  man  to  whom  they  in¬ 

trusted  him  was  manifestly  one  of  his  early  and 
long-tried  friends — a  grandson  of  that  Shap- 
han  the  scribe  who  was  actively  prominent  in 
the  reformation  under  Josiah.  (See  2  K. 
22  :  8-14.)  H.  C. 

The  darkness  of  the  picture  is  at  once  re¬ 
lieved  and  deepened  by  one  touch  of  light. 
The  aged  hero  of  the  story  at  last  meets  with 
kindness  for  his  faithfulness.  His  importance 
is  recognized,  for  the  king  of  Babylon  singles 
him  out  in  a  special  charge.  His  fidelity  is  re¬ 
warded  so  far  as  an  appreciative  Gentile  can 
reward  it.  He  is  to  be  carefully  considered  and 
cherished  ;  no  harm  must  befall  him  ;  and  he  is 
also  given  his  choice,  either  to  go  on  to  Babylon 
or  to  remain  in  his  devastated  but  still  beloved 
country.  The  old  patriot,  as  we  should  expect, 
preferred  to  stay.  With  him,  also,  the  very 
poor  of  the  people  are  spared.  McPherson. 

15-1 8.  Very  appropriately  the  Lord  remem¬ 
bers  that  good  and  true  man,  Ebed-melech  the 
Ethiopian,  to  whom,  under  God,  Jeremiah 
owed  his  life  (chap.  38  : 7-13).  His  record 
stands  here  as  that  of  a  godly  man  who  trusted 
in  the  Lord.  Of  course  the  Lord  did  not  for¬ 
sake  him  in  his  hour  of  need.  He  never  does. 
So  retribution  from  the  Lord  visits  the  guilty  for 


their  punishment,  and  the  good  for  their  deliv- 
erance  ;  “  For  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge, 
and  by  Him  actions  are  weighed”  (1  Sam.  2  :  3), 
and  “The  Lord  is  a  God  of  judgment,”  and 
“  Blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  Him”  (Isa. 
30  : 18).  H.  C. 

2  Chronicles  36  :  14-16. 

The  author  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  close  of  his  history,  indulges  us 
with  some  reflections  on  the  causes  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  which  he  relates.  This  is  unusual  in 
Scripture  history,  where  commonly  the  facts 
are  recorded  and  the  reader  is  left  to  his  own 
reflections — unless  where  a  prophet,  priest,  or 
angel  appears  to  warn  or  to  exhort.  The  great¬ 
ness  of  the  event — the  awfulness  of  the  con¬ 
summation — did,  however,  in  this  case  call  for 
the  observations  which  are  introduced.  After 
describing  the  iniquities  of  the  nation,  especially 
in  the  latter  years,  and  the  obduracy  of  the 
king,  who  “  stiffened  his  neck  and  hardened  his 
heart  from  turning  unto  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,”  and  after  distinctly  stating  that  even 
“  all  the  chief  of  the  priests  and  the  people 
transgressed  very  much,”  he  goes  on  to  say — 
“  And  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  sent  unto 
them  by  His  messengers,  rising  up  betimes  and 
sending  ;  because  He  had  compassion  on  His 
people  and  on  His  dwelling-place  :  but  they 
mocked  the  messengers  of  God,  and  despised 
His  words,  and  misused  His  prophets,  until  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord  arose  against  His  people, 

TILL  TIIEKE  WAS  NO  REMEDY.”  TllCSC  are  aw- 

ful  words. 

The  judgment  which  now  befell  this  people, 
terrible  as  it  was,  is  even  less  striking  tluyi  the 
patience  which  had  so  long  endured  their  per¬ 
verseness — which  had  so  long  withheld  the 
stroke  that  at  last  laid  them  low.  Even  as  it 
was,  the  judgment  came  most  gradually,  with 
constant  solicitations  to  repentance,  and  with 
warnings  from  day  to  day.  The  whole  Jewish 
nation,  both  in  Judah  and  Israel,  had  all  along 
evinced  a  strong  propensity  to  idolatrous  abom¬ 
inations,  which  would  be  almost  incredible,  in 
the  presence  of  the  light  with  which  they  were 
favored,  did  we  not  recollect  the  prevailing 
ideas  of  the  times,  and  the  condition  of  all  the 
neighboring  nations  ;  and  consider  the  strong 
tendency  of  an  exceptional  system  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  those  which  are  more  prevalent, 
especially  when  the  latter  is  more  material,  un¬ 
spiritual  and  demonstrative  than  the  others. 
Still  we  are  scarcely  able,  in  our  ignorance  of 
idolatrous  enticements,  to  appreciate  the  temp¬ 
tations  to  which  the  Hebrew  people  were  ex- 
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posed  and  before  which  they  fell,  and  which 
brought  them  into  a  state  from  which  the  jealous 
endeavors  of  good  kings — the  warnings,  invec¬ 
tives,  entreaties  and  threats  of  a  long  series  of 
glorious  prophets,  specially  commissioned  by 
God — were  ineffectual  to  rouse  them,  and  to 
produce  a  real  reformation.  It  was  for  this  the 
nation  was  carried  away  captive,  and  the  holy 
city  and  its  Temple  reduced  to  ruin.  This  ca¬ 
lamity  came  gradually,  leaving  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  repentance,  while  God  had  not  yet 
forgotten  to  be  gracious.  But  they  repented 
not.  Gradual  punishment  produced  no  reform 
in  the  religion  or  morals  of  the  people,  for 
their  morals  also  had  become  exceedingly  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  and  the  last  king  was  no  better  than  his 
predecessors,  notwithstanding  the  more  abun¬ 
dant  and  sharper  warnings  he  received.  There¬ 
fore  the  long-suspended  doom  at  length  came 
down,  and  the  land  was  given  over  to  desola¬ 
tion,  and  the  people  to  what  must  have  seemed 
their  extinction  and  utter  ruin. 

The  mercy,  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  are  all  equally  displayed  in  this  event. 
His  mercy  in  bringing  this  judgment  so  grad¬ 
ually — from  lesser  to  greater,  during  the  space 
of  twenty-two  years — so  that  most  ample  warn¬ 
ing  was  given,  and  abundant  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  the  nation,  that  the  successive 
threatenings  denounced  by  the  prophets  were 
not  vain  words,  but  would  most  assuredly  be 
accomplished  in  their  season.  That  it  was  a 
mostjwstf  punishment  for  their  sins  no  one  ever 
questioned,  and  they  have  themselves  constant¬ 
ly  admitted  it,  even  with  tears.  It  was,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  most  righteous  punishment  of  their 
idolatry,  w hereby  they  forsook  God,  and  so 
provoked  Him  to  forsake  them,  and  to  suffer 
their  enemies  to  prevail  over  them,  as  Moses 
had  long  before  foretold  in  Lev.  26,  where  the 
succession  of  the  Divine  judgments  is  most  re¬ 
markably  traced  out.  That  is  altogether  a 
wonderful  chapter,  which  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  closing  portion  of  the 
Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  But  also  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  this.  He  did  not 
mean  utterly  to  cast  off  His  people,  and  He 
therefore  brought  first  expatriation  under  Jehoi- 
achin — the  captive  Jews  should  return  to  their 
own  land  ;  and  before  that,  Isaiah  had  predicted 
that  this  should  take  place  under  an  unborn 
king  called  Cyrus,  of  whom  high  things  were 
spoken.  Kitto. 

14.  Compare  with  this  passage  (verses  14-17) 
the  similar  but  much  longer  justification  of 
God’s  rejection  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  contained  in 
2  K.  17  :  7-23.  G.  R.  (Section  29.) 


15.  Rising  early  and  speaking.  The 

oft-recurring  expression,  “  rising  up  early  and 
speaking,”  or  “  sending,”  is  both  beautiful  and 
strong.  As  a  man  in  earnest  and  full  of  his 
mission  is  up  betimes  in  the  morning  to  begin, 
so  God  represents  Himself  as  wakeful  and  ac¬ 
tive,  giving  up  the  live-long  day  to  His  work, 
laboring  with  unwearied  patience  to  reclaim 
and  to  save  His  people,  but  all  in  vain.  H.  C. 

- God  in  all  ages  has  drawn  near  His  people, 

and  answered  with  the  fidelity  of  a  father  to 
their  needs.  At  every  critical  moment,  and,  so 
to  say,  at  every  bifurcation  of  the  road,  He  has 
been  found,  rising  up  early  (according  to  the 
beautiful  expression  of  Jeremiah),  and  pouring 
forth  His  saving  counsels  through  His  proph¬ 
ets.  And  all  these  different  voices  combine  in 
one  to  proclaim  together  the  master-law,  the 
supreme  principle  of  all  history  :  He  that  ex- 
alteih  himself  shall  he  abased.  It  was  to  this  law 
that  all  the  powers  of  the  ancient  world — the 
Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman  monarchies — had  to  bow  their  proud 
heads.  The  littleness  of  Israel  was  no  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  application  of  this  great  princi¬ 
ple.  As  soon  as  it  took  upon  itself  to  make  its 
Divine  election  the  ground  of  a  monopoly,  as 
soon  as  it  dared  to  make  itself  an  end  in  itself 
instead  of  simply  an  instrument,  as  it  was 
in  God’s  purpose,  the  thunder-bolt  which  falls 
from  heaven  upon  everything  that  exalts  itself 
struck  it  in  its  littleness  ;  for  let  us  ever  bear 
in  mind  that  the  pride  of  the  little  is  no  more 
tolerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Most  High  than  that 
of  the  great.  This  law,  indeed,  which  judged 
the  ancient  world,  rules  the  modern  world  also. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  words  of  the 
prophets  concern  us  still.  They  fell  from  too 
great  a  height  to  be  of  merely  local  or  tem¬ 
porary  application.  Till  the  end  of  the  world 
they  will  recall  to  men,  dazzled  with  the  sense 
of  their  own  greatness,  what  they  are,  and  what 
God  is.  Individuals  and  nations  are  subject  to 
this  law.  Godet. 

16.  Notice  the  word  “  till.”  It  shows  how 
slow  God  is  to  take  away  the  remedy.  His 
mercy  still  holds  back  the  arm  of  justice.  But 
we  may  sin  ourselves  into  a  state,  not  in  which 
there  is  no  forgiveness,  but  in  which  there  will 
be  no  thought  or  desire  to  seek  for  forgiveness. 
There  is  the  bourn — worse  than  any  grave — 
from  which  no  man  has  returned.  “  There  is 
no  remedy,”  not  on  God’s  account,  but  on  your 
own  ;  not  in  God’s  want  of  will  to  save  you, 
but  in  your  own  incapacity  to  will  your  own 
salvation.  J.  Vaughan. 

Two  characteristics  of  this  account  of  the 
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fall  of  Jerusalem  are  striking — its  minute  par¬ 
ticularity,  giving  step  by  step  the  details  of  the 
tragedy,  and  its  entire  suppression  of  emotion. 
The  passionless  record  tells  the  tale  without  a 
tear  or  a  soh.  For  these  we  must  go  to  the 
Book  of  Lamentations.  This  is  the  history  of 
God’s  judgment,  and  here  emotion  would  be 
misplaced.  But  there  is  a  world  of  repressed 
feeling  in  the  long-drawn  narrative,  as  well  as 
in  the  fact  that  three  versions  of  the  story  are 
given  (Jer.  39  :  52  ;  2  K.  25).  Sorrow  curbed 
by  submission,  and  steadily  gazing  on  God’s 
judicial  act,  is  the  temper  of  the  narrative.  In 
Lamentations  we  have  the  emotions  of  devout 
hearts  ;  here  we  have  the  calm  record  of  God’s 
judgment.  It  is  all  one  long  sentence,  for  in 
the  Hebrew  each  verse  begins  with  “and,” 
clause  heaped  on  clause,  as  if  each  were  a  foot¬ 
step  of  the  destroying  angel  in  his  slow,  irre¬ 
sistible  march.  Surely  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
though  all  the  agony  is  calmed  ages  ago,  still 
remains  as  a  solemn  beacon,  warning  that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death,  both  for  nations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  that  the  tlireatenings  of  God’s  Word 
are  not  idle,  but  will  be  accomplished  to  the 
utmost  tittle  ;  and  that  His  patience  stretches 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  His  judg¬ 
ments  tarry  because  He  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  for  all  the  long-suffer¬ 
ing  there  comes  a  time  when  even  a  Divine  love 
sees  it  is  needful  to  say  “  Now  1”  and  the  bolt 
falls.  The  solemn  word  addressed  to  Israel 
has  application  as  real  to  all  Christian  churches 
and  individual  souls :  “  You  only  have  I 
known  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ; 
therefore  I  will  punish  you  for  all  your  iniqui¬ 
ties.”  A.  M. 

Sin  ruined  all — the  house  of  David,  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  the  city  of  so  many  grand 
and  holy  memories.  There  is  no  heart,  no 
house,  no  kingdom,  no  Church,  that  sin  will 
not  undermine  and  destroy.  In  the  end  of  the 
book  God  seems  to  weep  over  Jerusalem,  but 
He  would  not  force  upon  it  His  worship  or  His 
law.  He  spoke  to  the  kings  and  the  people  by 
His  prophets.  If  they  would  not  hearken,  noth¬ 
ing  could  prevent  their  destruction.  In  a  later 
age,  the  Son  of  God  wept  over  Jerusalem,  be¬ 
cause  its  children  would  not  be  gathered  to 
Him.  The  “  City  of  Solemnities”  would  ruin 
itself  again.  The  same  love  of  God  yearns  still 
over  cities,  countries,  churches,  families  and 
individual  men,  women  and  children.  D.  Fra¬ 
ser. 

The  two  great  moral  results  sought  by  means 
of  this  destruction  of  city  and  Temple,  and  of 
this  seventy  years’  captivity,  were  (1)  to  cure 


the  nation  of  idolatry  ;  (2)  to  break  down  this 
false  reliance  on  the  mere  externals  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  system.  The  whole  Book  of  Ezekiel 
should  be  .  read  with  these  points  in  mind. 
Every  chapter,  almost  every  verse,  shines  in 
the  light  of  these  truths,  and  bears  to  their 
illustration.  II.  C. - The  holy  city  was  rav¬ 

aged  and  burned,  together  with  the  Temple  of 
God.  The  place  where  God  had  recorded  His 
name  was  desecrated  and  utterly  demolished, 
its  sacred  services  were  suspended,  the  priest¬ 
hood  were  scattered  or  slain,  and  the  people  of 
God  were  exiled  from  their  homes  in  the  heart 
of  a  heathen  empire.  All  this,  however,  in¬ 
stead  of  annulling  God’s  plan  of  grace,  was  a 
step  toward  its  accomplishment.  It  was  a 
merited  chastisement,  designed  to  arrest  the 
degeneracy  and  growing  corruption  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  the  providence  of  God  the  better  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people  were  carried  into  exile  (Jer. 
24  ;  Ezek.  11  :  15,  16),  and  at  the  end  of  the 
exile  there  was  a  fresh  sifting.  The  better 
portion  of  the  exiles,  those  who  truly  feared 
God  and  trusted  His  promises,  came  back  to 
Palestine,  while  those  who  had  less  faith  and 
piety  remained  behind,  in  the  homes  they  had 
in  the  land  of  their  exile.  By  this  discipline 
the  power  of  idolatry  over  the  people  was  com¬ 
pletely  broken,  and  they  never  relapsed  into  it 
again.  The  evil  tendencies  previously  existing 
were  checked.  A  total  change  was  brought 
about.  From  this  time  forth  the  Jews  were  as 
steadfast  in  adherence  to  their  ancestral  relig¬ 
ion  as  they  had  previously  been  prone  to  de¬ 
part  from  it.  W.  II.  G. 

This  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  an  object-lesson  to 
teach  everlasting  truth  as  to  the  retributive 
providence  of  God.  It  declares  plainly  what 
brings  down  God’s  judgments.  The  terms  on 
which  Israel  prospered  and  held  their  land  were 
obedience  to  God’s  law.  We  cannot  directly 
appty  the  principles  of  God’s  government  of 
them  to  modern  nations.  The  present  ana¬ 
logue  of  Israel  is  the  Church,  not  the  nation. 
But  when  all  deductions  have  been  made,  it  is 
still  true  that  a  nation’s  religious  attitude  is  a 
most  potent  factor  in  its  prosperous  develop¬ 
ment.  There  are  abundant  lessons  for  politics 
and  sociology  in  the  story  of  Jerusalem’s  fall. 
But  these  lessons  have  direct  application  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  Christian  Church.  All 
departure  from  God  is  ruin.  We  slay  ourselves 
by  forsaking  Him,  and  every  sinner  is  a  suicide. 
We  live  under  a  moral  government,  and  in  a 
system  of  things  so  knit  together  as  that  even 
here  every  transgression  receives  its  just  recom¬ 
pense — if  not  visibly  and  palpably  in  outward 
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circumstances,  yet  really  and  punctually  in 
effects  on  mind  and  heart,  which  are  more  sol¬ 
emn  and  awful.  “  Behold  the  righteous  shall 
be  recompensed  in  the  earth  :  much  more  the 
wicked  and  the  sinner.”  Sin  and  sorrow  are 
root  and  fruit.  Especially  does  that  crash  of 
Jerusalem’s  fall  thunder  the  lesson  to  all 
churches  that  their  life  and  prosperity  are  in¬ 
separably  connected  with  faithful  obedience 
and  turning  away  from  all  worldliness,  which 
is  idolatry.  They  stand  in  the  place  that  was 
made  empty  by  Israel’s  later  fall.  Our  very 
privileges  call  us  to  beware.  “  Because  of  un¬ 
belief  they  were  broken  off,  and  thou  standest 
by  faith.”  That  great  seven-branched  candle¬ 
stick  was  removed  out  of  its  place,  and  all  that 
is  left  of  it  is  its  sculptured  image  among  the 
spoils  on  the  triumphal  arch  to  its  captor. 
Other  lesser  candlesticks  have  been  removed 
from  their  places,  and  Turkish  oppression 
brings  night  where  Sardis  and  Laodicea  once 
gave  a  feeble  light.  The  warning  is  needed  to¬ 
day  ;  for  worldliness  is  rampant  in  the  Church. 
“  If  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take 
heed  lest  He  also  spare  not  thee.”  The  fall  of 
Jerusalem  is  not  merely  a  tragic  story  from  the 
past.  It  is  a  revelation,  for  the  present,  of  the 
everlasting  truth,  that  the  professing  people  of 
God  deserve  and  receive  the  sorest  chastise¬ 
ment,  if  they  turn  again  to  folly. 

Further,  we  learn  the  method  of  present  ret¬ 
ribution.  Nebuchadnezzar  knew  nothing  of 
the  purposes  which  he  fulfilled.  “  He  mean- 
eth  not  so,  neither  doth  his  heart  think  so.” 
He  was  but  the  “  axe”  with  which  God  hewed. 
Therefore,  though  he  was  God’s  tool,  he  was 
also  responsible,  and  would  be  punished  even 
for  performing  God’s  “  whole  work  upon  Jeru¬ 
salem,”  because  of  “the  glory  of  his  high 
looks.”  The  retribution  of  disobedience,  so 
far  as  that  retribution  is  outward,  needs  no 
“  miracle.”  The  ordinary  operations  of  Provi¬ 
dence  amply  suffice  to  bring  it.  If  God  wills 
to  sting,  He  will  “  hiss  for  the  fly,”  and  it  will 
come.  The  ferocity  and  ambition  of  a  grim 
and  bloody  despot,  impelled  by  vainglory  and 
lust  of  cruel  conquest,  do  God’s  work,  and  yet 
the  doing  is  sin.  The  world  is  full  of  God’s  in¬ 
struments.  and  He  sends  punishments  by  the 
ordinary  play  of  motives  and  circumstances, 
which  we  best  understand  when  we  see  behind 
all  His  mighty  hand  and  sovereign  will.  The 
short-sighted  view  of  history  says  “  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  captured  Jerusalem  b.c.  so  and  so,”  and 


then  discourses  about  the  tendencies  of  which 
Babylonia  was  exponent  and  creature.  The 
deeper  view  says,  God  smote  the  disobedient 
city,  as  He  had  said,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
the  rod  of  His  auger. 

Again,  we  learn  the  Divine  reluctance  to 
smite.  More  than  four  hundred  years  had 
passed  since  Solomon  began  idolatry,  and  stead¬ 
ily,  through  all  that  time,  a  stream  of  prophecy 
of  varying  force  and  width  had  flowed,  while 
smaller  disasters  had  confirmed  the  prophets’ 
voices.  “  Rising  up  early  and  sending”  His 
servants,  God  had  been  in  earnest  in  seeking  to 
save  Israel  from  itself.  Men  said  then,  ‘ ‘  Where 
is  the  promise  of  His  coming?”  and  mocked 
His  warnings  and  would  none  of  His  reproof  ; 
but  at  last  the  hour  struck  and  the  crash  came. 
“  As  a  dream  when  one  awaketh  ;  so,  O  Lord, 
when  Thou  awakest,  Thou  shalt  despise  their 
image.”  His  judgment  seems  to  slumber,  but 
its  eyes  are  open,  and  it  remains  inactive,  that 
His  long-suffering  may  have  free  scope.  As 
long  as  His  gaze  can  discern  the  possibility  of 
repentance,  He  will  not  strike  ;  and  when  that 
is  hopeless,  He  will  not  delay.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  marvellous  tolerance  of  evil  which 
sometimes  tries  faith  and  always  evokes  won¬ 
der  lies  in  the  great  words,  which  might  well 
be  written  over  the  chair  of  every  teacher  of 
history  :  “  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning 
His  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness  ;  but 
is  long-suffering  to  us- ward.”  Alas  !  that  that 
Divine  patience  should  ever  be  twisted  into  the 
ground  of  indurated  disobedience.  “  Because 
sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed 
speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men 
is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.” 

God’s  reluctance  to  punish  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  He  will.  Judgment  is  His 
“  strange  work,”  less  congenial,  if  we  may  so 
paraphrase  that  strong  word  of  the  prophet’s, 
than  pure  mercy,  but  it  will  be  done  neverthe¬ 
less.  The  tears  over  Jerusalem  that  witnessed 
Christ’s  sorrow  did  not  blind  the  eyes  like  a 
flame  of  fire,  nor  stay  the  outstretched  hand  of 
the  judge,  when  the  time  of  her  fall  came. 
The  longer  the  delay,  the  worse  the  ruin.  The 
more  protracted  the  respite  and  the  fuller  it  has 
been  of  entreaties  to  return,  the  more  terrible 
the  punishment.  “  Behold  therefore  the  good¬ 
ness  and  severity  of  God  :  toward  them  which 
fell,  severity  ;  but  toward  thee,  goodness,  if 
thou  continue  in  His  goodness  ;  otherwise  thou 
also  shalt  be  cut  off.”  A.  M. 
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Section  49. 

AFTER  HISTORY  OF  THE  REMNANT  OF  JUDAH  :  GEDALIAH,  GOVERNOR  FOR 
TWO  MONTHS,  MURDERED ;  REJECTING  JEREMIAH’S  WARNINGS ;  THE 
REMNANT  SETTLED  IN  EGYPT  AND  PERISHED  THERE. 

2  Kings  25  :  22-26  ;  Jeremiah,  Chaps.  40-44 
2  Kings  25  :  22-26.  A  Brief  Outline. 

25  :  22  And  as  for  the  people  that  were  left  in  the  land  of  Judah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Babylon  had  left,  even  over  them  he  made  Gedaliali  the  son  of  Ahikam,  the  son  of 
Sliaphan,  governor. 

23  Now  when  all  the  captains  of  the  forces,  they  and  their  men,  heard  that  the  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon  had  made  Gedaliah  governor,  they  came  to  Gedaliali  to  Mizpali,  even  Islimael  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  and  Jolianan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  Seraiali  the  son  of  Tanhumetli  the  Netopha- 

24  tliite,  and  Jaazaniah  the  son  of  the  Maacathite,  they  and  their  men.  And  Gedaliah  sware  to 
them  and  to  their  men,  and  said  unto  them,  Fear  not  because  of  the  servants  of  the  Chaldeans  : 

25  dwell  in  the  land,  and  serve  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  you.  But  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  seventh  month,  that  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the 
seed  royal,  came,  and  ten  men  with  him,  and  smote  Gedaliah,  that  he  died,  and  the  Jews  and 

26  the  Chaldeans  that  were  with  him  at  Mizpah.  And  all  the  people,  both  small  and  great,  and 
the  captains  of  the  forces,  arose,  and  came  to  Egypt  :  for  they  were  afraid  of  the  Chaldeans. 

Jeremiah,  Chaps.  40,  41,  42,  43  and  44. 

40  : 1  The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  after  that  Nebuzaradan  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  guard  had  let  him  go  from  Ramah,  when  he  had  taken  him  being  bound  in  chains 
among  all  the  captives  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  which  were  carried  away  captive  unto  Bab- 

2  ylou.  And  the  captain  of  the  guard  took  Jeremiah,  and  said  unto  him,  The  Lord  tliy  God 

3  pronounced  this  evil  upon  this  place  :  and  the  Lord  hath  brought  it,  and  done  according  as 
lie  spake  ;  because  ye  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  and  have  not  obeyed  his  voice,  therefore 

4  this  thing  is  come  upon  you.  And  now,  behold,  I  loose  thee  this  day  from  the  chains  which 
are  upon  thine  hand.  If  it  seem  good  unto  thee  to  come  with  me  into  Babylon,  come,  and  I 
will  look  well  unto  thee  ;  but  if  it  seem  ill  unto  thee  to  come  with  me  into  Babylon,  forbear  : 
behold,  all  the  land  is  before  thee  ;  whither  it  seemeth  good  and  convenient  unto  thee  to  go, 

5  thither  go.  Now  while  he  was  not  yet  gone  back.  Go  back  then,  said  he,  to  Gedaliah  the  son  of 
Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  hath  made  governor  over  the  cities 
of  Judah,  and  dwell  with  him  among  the  people  :  or  go  wheresoever  it  seemeth  convenient 
unto  thee  to  go.  So  the  captain  of  the  guard  gave  him  victuals  and  a  present,  and  let  him 

6  go.  Then  went  Jeremiah  unto  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  to  Mizpah,  and  dwelt  with  him 
among  the  people  that  were  left  in  the  land. 

7  Now  when  all  the  captains  of  the  forces  which  were  in  the  fields,  even  they  and  their  men, 
heard  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  made  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  governor  in  the  land, 
and  had  committed  unto  him  men,  and  women,  and  children,  and  of  the  poorest  of  the  land, 

8  of  them  that  were  not  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon  ;  then  they  came  to  Gedaliah  to  Miz¬ 
pah,  even  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  and  Johanan  and  Jonathan  the  sons  of  Kareah,  and 
Seraiali  the  son  of  Tanliumeth,  and  the  sons  of  Epliai  the  Netophatliite,  and  Jezaniah  the  son 

9  of  the  Maacathite,  they  and  their  men.  And  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan 
sware  unto  them  and  to  their  men,  saying.  Fear  not  to  serve  the  Chaldeans  :  dwell  in  the 

10  land,  and  serve  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  you.  As  for  me,  behold,  I 
will  dwell  at  Mizpah,  to  stand  before  the  Chaldeans,  which  shall  come  unto  us  :  but  ye, 
gather  ye  wine  and  summer  fruits  and  oil,  and  put  them  in  your  vessels,  and  dwell  in  your 

11  cities  that  ye  have  taken.  Likewise  when  all  the  Jews  that  were  in  Moab,  and  among  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  in  Edom,  and  that  were  in  all  the  countries,  heard  that  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  left  a  remnant  of  Judah,  and  that  he  had  set  over  them  Gedaliah  the  son  of 

12  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan  ;  then  all  the  Jews  returned  out  of  all  places  whither  they  were 
driven,  and  came  to  the  land  of  Judah,  to  Gedaliah,  unto  Mizpah,  and  gathered  wine  and 
summer  fruits  very  much. 

13  Moreover  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the  forces  that  were  in  the 

14  fields,  came  to  Gedaliah  to  Mizpah,  and  said  unto  him,  Dost  thou  know  that  Baalis  the  king 
of  the  children  of  Ammon  hath  sent  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  to  take  thy  life?  But 

15  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  believed  them  not.  Then  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah  spake  to 
Gedaliah  in  Mizpah  secretly,  saying,  Let  me  go,  I  pray  thee,  and  I  will  slay  Ishmael  the  son 
of  Nethaniah,  and  no  man  shall  know  it :  wherefore  should  he  take  thy  life,  that  all  the  Jews 
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16  which  are  gathered  unto  thee  should  be  scattered,  and  the  remnant  of  Judah  perish?  But 
Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikain  said  unto  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareali,  Thou  slialt  not  do  this 
thing  :  for  thou  speakest  falsely  of  Islimael. 

41:1  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seventh  month,  that  Islimael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  the 
son  of  Elisliama,  of  the  seed  royal,  and  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  king,  and  ten  men  with 
him,  came  unto  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikain  to  Mizpah  ;  and  there  they  did  eat  bread  together 

2  in  Mizpah.  rl  lien  arose  Islimael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  and  the  ten  men  that  were  with  him, 
and  smote  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikain  the  son  of  Sliaphan  with  the  sword,  and  slew  him, 

3  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  had  made  governor  over  the  land.  Islimael  also  slew  all  the  Jews 
that  were  with  him,  even  with  Gedaliah,  at  Mizpah,  and  the  Chaldeans  that  were  found  there, 

4  even  the  men  of  war.  And  it  came  to  pass  the  second  day  after  he  had  slain  Gedaliah,  and 

5  no  man  knew  it,  that  there  came  certain  from  Shechem,  from  Shiloh,  and  from  Samaria,  even 
fourscore  men,  having  their  beards  shaven  and  their  clothes  rent,  and  having  cut  themselves, 

6  with  oblations  and  frankincense  in  their  hand,  to  bring  them  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And 
Islimael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  went  forth  from  Mizpah  to  meet  them,  weeping  all  along  as  he 
went  :  and  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  met  them,  he  said  unto  them,  Come  to  Gedaliah  the  son  of 

7  Ahikam.  And  it  was  so,  when  they  came  into  the  midst  of  the  city,  that  Islimael  the  son  of 
Nethaniah  slew  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  midst  of  the  pit,  he,  and  the  men  that  were  with 

8  him.  But  ten  men  were  found  among  them  that  said  unto  Islimael.  Slay  us  not :  for  we  have 
stores  hidden  in  the  field,  of  wheat,  and  of  barley,  and  of  oil,  and  of  honey.  So  he  forbare, 

9  and  slew  them  not  among  their  brethren.  Now  the  pit  wherein  Islimael  cast  all  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  men  whom  he  had  slain,  by  the  side  of  Gedaliah,  (the  same  was  that  which  Asa 
the  king  had  made  for  fear  of  Baaslia  king  of  Israel,)  Islimael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  filled  it 

10  with  them  that  were  slain.  Then  Islimael  carried  away  captive  all  the  residue  of  the  people 
that  were  in  Mizpah,  even  the  king’s  daughters,  and  all  the  people  that  remained  in  Mizpah, 
whom  Nebuzaradan  the  captain  of  the  guard  had  committed  to  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  : 
Islimael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  carried  them  away  captive,  and  departed  to  go  over  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Ammon. 

11  But  when  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareali,  and  all  the  captains  of  the  forces  that  were  with  him, 

12  heard  of  all  the  evil  that  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  had  done,  then  they  took  all  the  men,  and 
went  to  fight  with  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  and  found  him  by  the  great  waters  that  are 

13  in  Gibeon.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  when  all  the  people  which  were  with  Ishmael  saw 
Johanan  the  son  of  Kareali,  and  all  the  captains  of  the  forces  that  were  with  him,  then  they  were 

14  glad.  So  all  the  people  that  Ishmael  had  carried  away  captive  from  Mizpah  cast  about  and 

15  returned,  and  went  unto  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah.  But  Islimael  the  son  of  Nethaniah 

16  escaped  from  Johanan  with  eight  men,  and  went  to  the  children  of  Ammon.  Then  took 
Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the  forces  that  were  with  him,  all  the 
remnant  of  the  people  whom  he  had  recovered  from  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  from 
Mizpah,  after  that  he  had  slain  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam,  even  the  men  of  war,  and  the 

17  women,  and  the  children,  and  the  eunuchs,  whom  he  had  brought  again  from  Gibeon  :  and 
they  departed,  and  dwelt  in  Gerutli  Chimham,  which  is  by  Beth-leliem,  to  go  to  enter  into 
Egypt,  because  of  the  Chaldeans  :  for  they  were  afraid  of  them,  because  Ishmael  the  son  of 
Nethaniah  had  slain  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  made  governor 
over  the  land. 

42  : 1  Then  all  the  captains  of  the  forces,  and  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  Jezaniali 
the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  and  all  the  people  from  the  least  even  unto  the  greatest,  came  near,  and  said 
unto  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  Let,  we  pray  thee,  our  supplication  be  accepted  before  thee,  and 
pray  for  us  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  even  for  all  this  remnant  ;  for  we  are  left  but  a  few  of 
many,  as  thine  eyes  do  behold  us  :  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  shew  us  the  way  wherein  we 
should  walk,  and  the  thing  that  we  should  do.  Then  Jeremiah  the  prophet  said  unto  them,  I 
have  heard  you  ;  behold,  1  will  pray  unto  the  Lord  your  God  according  to  your  words  ;  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  whatsoever  thing  the  Lord  shall  answer  you,  I  will  declare  it  unto 

5  you  ;  I  will  keep  nothing  back  from  you.  Then  they  said  to  Jeremiah,  The  Lord  be  a  true 
and  faithful  witness  amongst  us,  if  we  do  not  even  according  to  all  the  word  wherewith  the 

6  Lord  thy  God  shall  send  thee  to  us.  Whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil,  we  will  obey 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God,  to  whom  we  send  thee  ;  that  it  may  be  well  with  us,  when  we 
obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God. 

7,  8  And  it  came  to  pass  after  ten  days,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Jeremiah.  Then 
’  called  he  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the  forces  which  were  with  him, 
9  and  all  the  people  from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest,  and  said  unto  them,  Thus  saitli  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  unto  whom  ye  sent  me  to  present  your  supplication  before  him  :  If 
ye  will  still  abide  in  this  land,  then  will  I  build  you,  and  not  pull  you  down,  and  I  will  plant 
you,  and  not  pluck  you  up  :  for  I  repent  me  of  the  evil  that  I  have  done  unto  you.  Be  not 
afraid  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  of  whom  ye  are  afraid  ;  be  not  afraid  of  him,  saith  the  Lord  : 

12  for  I  am  with  you  to  save  you,  and  to  deliver  you  from  his  hand.  And  I  will  grant  you 

13  mercy,  that  he  may  have  mercy  upon  you,  and  cause  you  to  return  to  your  own  land.  But 
if  ye  say,  We  will  not  dwell  in  this  land  ;  so  that  ye  obey  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your 

14  God  ;  saying,  No  ;  but  we  will  go  into  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  we  shall  see  no  war,  nor 

15  hear’ the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  nor  have  hunger  of  bread  ;  and  there  will  we  dwell  :  now 
therefore  hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord,  O  remnant  of  Judah  :  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel,  If  ye  wholly  set  your  faces  to  enter  into  Egypt,  and  go  to  sojourn  there  ; 

16  then  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  sword,  which  ye  fear,  shall  overtake  you  there  in  the  land 
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of  Egypt,  and  the  famine,  whereof  ye  are  afraid,  shall  follow  hard  after  you  there  in  Egypt ; 

17  and  there  ye  shall  die.  So  shall  it  be  with  all  the  men  that  set  their  faces  to  go  into  Egypt  to 
sojourn  there  ;  they  shall  die  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence  :  and  none 

18  of  them  shall  remain  or  escape  from  the  evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  them.  For  thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  ;  As  mine  auger  and  my  fury  hath  been  poured  forth  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  so  shall  my  fury  be  poured  forth  upon  you,  when  ye  shall  enter 
into  Egypt  :  and  ye  shall  be  an  execration,  and  an  astonishment,  and  a  curse,  and  a  reproach  ; 

19  and  ye  shall  see  this  place  no  more.  The  Lord  hath  spoken  concerning  you,  O  remnant  of 

20  Judah,  Go  ye  not  into  Egypt :  know  certainly  that  I  have  testified  unto  you  this  day.  For 
ye  have  dealt  deceitfully  against  your  own  souls  ;  for  ye  sent  me  unto  the  Lord  your  God, 
saying,  Pray  for  us  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ;  and  according  unto  all  that  the  Lord  our  God 

21  shall  say,  so  declare  unto  us,  and  we  will  do  it :  and  I  have  this  day  declared  it  to  you  ;  but 
ye  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord  }rour  God  in  any  thing  for  the  which  he  hath  sent 

22  me  unto  you.  Now  therefore  know  certainly  that  ye  shail  die  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine, 
ana  by  the  pestilence,  in  the  place  whither  ye  desire  to  go  to  sojourn  there. 

43:1  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Jeremiah  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  unto  all  the 
people  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  their  God,  wherewith  the  Lord  their  God  had  sent  him  to 

2  them,  even  all  these  words,  then  spake  Azariah,  the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  and  Johanan  the  son  of 
Kareah,  and  all  the  proud  men,  saying  unto  Jeremiah,  Thou  speakest  falsely  :  the  Lord  our 

3  God  hath  not  sent  thee  to  say,  Ye  shall  not  go  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there  :  but  Baruch  the 
son  of  Neriah  setteth  thee  on  against  us,  for  to  deliver  us  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  that 

4  they  may  put  us  to  death,  and  carry  us  away  captives  to  Babylon.  So  Johanan  the  son  of 
Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the  forces,  and  all  the  people,  obeyed  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 

5  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Judah.  But  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the 
forces,  took  all  the  remnant  of  Judah,  that  were  returned  from  all  the  nations  whither  they 

6  had  been  driven  to  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Judah  ;  the  men,  and  the  women,  and  the  children, 
and  the  king’s  daughters,  and  every  person  that  Nebuzaradan  the  captain  of  the  guard  had 
left  with  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Sliaphan,  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and 

7  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah  ;  and  they  came  into  the  land  of  Egypt ;  for  they  obeyed  not  the 

8  voice  of  the  Lord  :  and  they  came  even  to  Tahpanlies.  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto 

9  Jeremiah  in  Talipanhes,  saying,  Take  great  stones  in  thine  hand,  and  hide  them  in  mortar  in 
the  brickwork,  which  is  at  the  entry  of  Pharaoh’s  house  in  Talipanhes,  in  the  sight  of  the  men 

10  of  Judah  ;  and  say  unto  tliem?  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  :  Behold,  I 
will  send  and  take  Nebuchadrezzar  the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant,  and  will  set  his  throne 

11  upon  these  stones  that  I  have  hid  ;  and  he  shall  spread  his  royal  pavilion  over  them.  And 
he  shall  come,  and  shall  smite  the  land  of  Egypt  ;  such  as  are  for  death  shall  be  given  to  death, 

12  and  such  as  are  for  captivity  to  captivity,  and  such  as  are  for  the  sword  to  the  sword.  And 
I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  the  houses  of  the  gods  of  Egypt  ;  and  he  shall  burn  them,  and  carry 
them  away  captives  :  and  he  shall  array  himself  with  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  a  shepherd  put- 

13  teth  on  his  garment ;  and  he  shall  go  forth  from  thence  in  peace.  He  shall  also  break  the 
pillars  of  Beth-shemesli,  that  is  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  the  houses  of  the  gods  of  Egypt 
shall  he  burn  with  fire. 

44  : 1  The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  concerning  all  the  Jews  which  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  which  dwelt  at  Migdol,  and  at  Talipanhes,  and  at  Nopli,  and  in  the  country  of 

2  Pathros,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  :  Ye  have  seen  all  the  evil 
that  I  have  brought  upon  Jerusalem,  and  upon  all  the  cities  of  Judah  ;  and,  behold,  this  day 

3  they  are  a  desolation,  and  no  man  dwelleth  therein  ;  because  of  their  wickedness  which  they 
have  committed  to  provoke  me  to  anger,  in  that  they  went  to  burn  incense,  and  to  serve  other 

4  gods,  whom  they  knew  not,  neither  they,  nor  ye,  nor  your  fathers.  Howbeit  I  sent  unto  you 
all  my  servants  the  prophets,  rising  up  early  and  sending  them,  saying,  Oh,  do  not  this 

5  abominable  thing  that  I  hate.  But  they  hearkened  not,  nor  inclined  their  ear  to  turn  from 

6  their  wickedness,  to  burn  no  incense  unto  other  gods.  Wherefore  my  fury  and  mine  anger 
was  poured  forth,  and  was  kindled  in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ;  'and 

7  they  are  wasted  and  desolate,  as  it  is  this  day.  Therefore  now  thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  :  Wherefore  commit  ye  this  great  evil  against  your  own  souls,  to 
cut  off  from  you  man  and  woman,  infant  and  suckling,  out  of  the  midst  of  Judah,  to  leave 

8  you  none  remaining  ;  in  that  ye  provoke  me  unto  anger  with  the  works  of  your  hands,  burn¬ 
ing  incense  unto  other  gods  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  whither  ye  be  gone  to  sojourn  ;  that  ye  may 
be  cut  off,  and  that  ye  may  be  a  curse  and  a  reproach  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth? 

9  Have  ye  forgotten  the  wickedness  of  your  fathers,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
and  the  wickedness  of  their  wives,  and  your  own  wickedness,  and  the  wickedness  of  your 

10  wives,  which  they  committed  in  the  land  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem?  They  are 
not  humbled  even  unto  this  day,  neither  have  they  feared,  nor  walked  in  my  law,  nor  in  my 

11  statutes,  that  I  set  before  you  and  before  your  fathers.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  :  Behold,  I  will  set  my  face  against  you  for  evil,  even  to  cut  off  all 

12  Judah.  And  I  will  take  the  remnant  of  Judah,  that  have  set  their  faces  to  go  into  the  land 
of  Egypt  to  sojourn  there,  and  they  shall  all  be  consumed  ;  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  they 
fall  ;  they  shall  be  consumed  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine  ;  they  shall  die,  from  the  least 
even  unto  the  greatest,  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine  :  and  they  shall  be  an  execration, 

13  and  an  astonishment,  and  a  curse,  and  a  reproach.  For  I  will  punish  them  that  dwell  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  as  I  have  punished  Jerusalem,  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pesti- 

14  lence  :  so  that  none  of  the  remnant  of  Judah,  which  are  gone  into  the  land  of  Egypt  to 
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sojourn  there,  shall  escape  or  remain,  that  they  should  return  into  the  land  of  Judah,  to  the 
which  they  have  a  desire  to  return  to  dwell  there  :  for  none  shall  return  save  such  as  shall 
escape. 

15  1  lien  all  the  men  which  knew  that  their  wives  burned  incense  unto  other  gods,  and  all  the 
women  that  stood  by,  a  gretit,  assembly,  even  all  the  people  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 

16  in  Patliros,  answered  Jeremiah,  saying,  As  for  the  word  that  thou  hast  spoken  unto  us  in  the 

17  name  ot  the  Lord,  we  will  not  hearken  unto  thee.  But  we  will  certainly  perform  every  word 
that  is  gone  forth  out  of  our  mouth,  to  burn  incense  unto  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out 
drink  offerings  unto  her,  as  we  have  done,  we  and  our  fathers,  our  kings  and  our  princes,  in 
the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  :  for  then  had  we  plenty  of  victuals,  and 

18  were  well,  and  saw  no  evil.  But  since  we  left  off  to  burn  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven, 
and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  we  have  wanted  all  things,  and  have  been  consumed 

19  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine.  And  when  we  burned  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and 
poured  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  did  we  make  her  cakes  to  worship  her,  and  pour  out 

20  drink  offerings  unto  her,  without  our  husbands?  Then  Jeremiah  said  unto  all  the  people,  to 
the  men,  and  to  the  women,  even  to  all  the  people  which  had  given  him  that  answer,  saying, 

21  rllie  incense  that  ye  burned  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  ye  and 
your  fathers,  your  kings  and  your  princes,  and  the  people  of  the  land,  did  not  the  Lord 

22  remember  them,  and  came  it  not  into  his  mind?  so  that  the  Lord  could  no  longer  bear,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  evil  of  your  doings,  and  because  of  the  abominations  which  ye  have  committed  ; 
therefore  is  your  land  become  a  desolation,  and  an  astonishment,  and  a  curse,  without  inliabi- 

23  taut,  as  it  is  this  day.  Because  ye  have  burned  incense,  and  because  ye  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord,  and  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  nor  walked  in  his  law,  nor  in  his 
statutes,  nor  in  his  testimonies  ;  therefore  this  evil  is  happened  unto  you,  as  it  is  this  day. 

24  Moreover  Jeremiah  said  unto  all  the  people,  and  to  all  the  women,  Hear  the  word  of  the 

25  Lord,  all  Judah  that  are  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
Israel,  saying  :  Ye  and  your  wives  have  both  spoken  with  your  mouths,  and  with  your  hands 
have  fulfilled  it,  saying,  We  will  surely  perform  our  vows  that  we  have  vowed,  to  burn 
incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her  :  establish  then  your 

26  vows,  and  perform  your  vows.  Therefore  hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord,  all  Judah  that 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt  :  Behold,  I  have  sworn  by  my  great  name,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
my  name  shall  no  more  be  named  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  of  Judah  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 

27  saying,  as  the  Lord  God  liveth.  Behold,  I  watch  over  them  for  evil,  and  not  for  good  :  and 
all  the  men  of  Judah  that  are  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  be  consumed  by  the  sword  and  by  the 

28  famine,  until  there  be  an  end  of  them.  And  they  that  escape  the  sword  shall  return  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  into  the  land  of  Judah,  few  in  number  ;  and  all  the  remnant  of  Judah,  that 
are  gone  into  the  land  of  Egypt  to  sojourn  there,  shall  know  whose  word  shall  stand,  miue, 

29  or  theirs.  And  this  shall  be  the  sign  unto  you,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  punish  you  in  this 

30  place,  that  ye  may  know  that  my  words  shall  surely  stand  against  you  for  evil  :  thus  saith 
the  Lord  :  Behold,  I  will  give  Pharaoh  Hophra  king  of  Egypt  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  and 
into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life  ;  as  I  gave  Zedekiali  king  of  Judah  into  the  hand  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon,  his  enemy,  and  that  sought  his  life. 


Before  pursuing  the  story  of  the  Jews  at 
Babylon  to  the  end  of  the  Captivity,  we  may 
conclude  the  history  of  Judea  itself  during 
the  last  twenty-live  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign  (b.c.  586-561),  comprising  the  fate  of  the 
people  left  behind,  and  the  fortunes  of  Jeremiah. 

P.  S. - Nothing  could  more  effectually  show 

the  hopeless  condition  of  the  people,  and  their 
unfitness  for  self-government,  than  this  brief 
narrative  of  events  which  followed  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  The  detailed  history  is  given 

in  Jeremiah,  chaps.  40-44.  J.  O. - These  five 

chapters  contain  a  particular  account  of  what 
passed  in  the  land  of  Judah  from  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  retreat  of  the  people  into 
Egypt,  and  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  concern¬ 
ing  them  there.  Blayney. 

Outline  of  the  History. 

A  remnant  of  the  people,  among  whom  was 
Jeremiah,  who  was  by  Nebuchadnezzar’s  ex¬ 
press  command  treated  with  the  greatest  respect 
(Jer.  39  :  11-14  ;  40  :  1-6),  was  left  in  the  land  ; 


and  fields  and  vineyards  were  assigned  to  them 
by  Nebuzaradan  (39  :  10).  Nebuchadnezzar 
placed  over  them  as  his  viceroy  Gedaliah,  a  son 
of  the  prince  Ahikam,  who  appears  (2  K.  22  :  12) 
in  high  official  position  under  Josiali,  and  to 
whom  Jeremiah  owed  his  deliverance  when  ac¬ 
cused  under  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  24  :  24,  cf.  verse 
16).  Gedaliah,  with  a  small  Chaldee  garrison, 
took  up  his  abode  at  Mizpah,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Jerusalem.  After  the  departure  of  the 
Chaldean  army  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who 
had  by  reason  of  the  war  been  scattered  in  the 
neighboring  countries,  returned  to  Judea.  Cer¬ 
tain  Jewish  captains  also,  and  others  who  had 
borne  arms  against  the  Chaldeans,  settled  at 
Mizpah,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by 
Gedaliah,  who  promised  them  pardon  and  pro¬ 
tection  if  they  would  submit  to  the  Chaldeans. 
The  viceroyship  of  Gedaliah,  however,  which 
had  held  out  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  the  prospect  of  the  peaceable  possession 
of  their  native  soil,  lasted  only  two  months. 
One  cf  these  captains,  Islimael,  the  son  of 
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Netlianiah,  of  the  seed  royal,  instigated  by 
Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  against  Gedaliah, 
who,  not  esteeming  so  base  a  treachery  possi¬ 
ble,  and  therefore  rejecting  the  warning  given 
him  of  it,  was,  together  with  the  Chaldeans 
and  Jews  dwelling  with  him  at  Mizpah,  slain 
during  a  banquet  at  which  he  was  entertaining 
the  conspirators.  The  Jews,  who  were  hardly 
yet  settled,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  Nebuchad 
nezzar,  determined,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of 
Jeremiah,  to  emigrate  to  Egypt,  whither  the 
prophet  also  followed  them.  Surrendering 
themselves  in  Egypt  to  the  worship  of  idols,  to 
the  neglecting  of  which  they  attributed  the 
misfortunes  of  Judea  (see  the  remarkable  pas¬ 
sage,  Jer.  44  :  17  sqq.),  Jeremiah  was  here  also 
constrained  to  exercise  his  office  of  reprover, 
and  probably  terminated  his  storm-tossed  life 
in  that  country  (chaps.  40-44  belong  to  this 
X^eriod).  His  predictions  (43  :  8-14  ;  44  :  30) 
were  fulfilled,  for  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  (584),  Nebuchadnezzar 
invaded  Egypt,  slew  its  king,  and  again  car¬ 
ried  away  a  host  of  Jews  to  Babylon.  Whether 
this  is  the  dex^ortation  mentioned  (Jer.  51  :  30), 
or  whether  the  latter  refers  to  a  remnant  still 
existing  in  Judea,  cannot  be  determined.  At 
all  events,  Judea  lay  desolate  (cf.  Zech.  7  :  14  ; 
2  Cliron.  36  :  21),  so  far  as  it  was  not  occujned 
by  the  neighboring  nations,  |Darticularly  the 
Philistines  and  Edomites.  The  latter  especial¬ 
ly,  who  had  long  coveted  the  territory  of  Israel 
(Ezek.  35  : 10),  must  have  taken  possession  of 
the  southern  jDart  of  the  country  (see  the  Greek 
Ezra,  the  so-called  third  book  of  Esdras,  4  :  50). 
Oeliler. 

Jer.  40  :  4-6.  Here  the  captain  of  the 
guard  obeys  the  instructions  which  he  had 
from  his  sovereign,  as  stated  chap.  39  : 12,  giv¬ 
ing  the  prophet  his  free  choice  to  go  with  the 
captives  to  Babylon,  or  to  remain  with  the  rem¬ 
nant  in  their  own  land.  In  the  former  case  he 
had  the  fullest  assurance  of  kind  treatment  and 
even  of  somewhat  distinguished  favors.  In 
our  imperfect  human  view,  it  would  have  been 
much  for  his  comfort  and  welfare  to  have  gone 
with  the  captives.  His  sympathies  were  strong¬ 
ly  with  them — not  with  this  company  alone, 
but  with  those  who  had  gone  before,  as  his  let¬ 
ter  to  them  (chap.  29)  shows.  He  knew  that 
they  were  the  better  portion  of  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple  (chap.  24),  and  that  the  moral  hopes  of  the 
nation  lay  in  them  ;  also  that  his  own  personal 
safety  was  strongly  guaranteed  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  considera¬ 
tions,  he  chose  to  remain  with  these  poor,  weak, 


and,  as  it  proved,  morally  unreliable  and  treach¬ 
erous  people.  Probably  he  had  some  intima¬ 
tions  that  this  was  the  Lord’s  will,  so  he  met 
this  slow  martyrdom  with  his  usual  moral  hero¬ 
ism.  The  sequel  will  show  that  he  had  bitter 
trials  with  this  remnant — the  refuse  of  the 
Jewish  population.  This  Mizpah  was  near  Je¬ 
rusalem,  the  same  which  appears  in  the  history 
of  Samuel. 

9-1*2.  During  the  eighteen  months’  siege  of 
Jerusalem  many  Jews  would  naturally  flee 
their  country  and  take  refuge  in  countries  ad¬ 
jacent.  These  now  returned  and  iflaced  them¬ 
selves  under  the  protection  of  Gedaliah  and  the 
Chaldean  sovereign. 

13-16.  Johanan  and  his  fellow-officers  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  foul  conspiracy  rejected  by 
the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  to  be  executed  by 
Ishmacl  against  the  life  of  Gedaliah.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  Gedaliah,  a  good,  well-meaning 
man,  was  not  shrewd  enough  for  his  danger¬ 
ous  position,  but  had  allowed  himself  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  this  foul  assassin.  Hence  he  would 
not  give  heed  to  these  forewarnings  of  danger, 
nor  allow  Ishmael  to  be  put  to  death.  H.  C. 

41  :  1,  2.  Gedaliah  had  been  warned  .by 
Johanan  of  Ishmael’s  intentions.  Ishmael,  it 
appears,  was  in  league  with  the  Ammonites, 
and  had  been  incited  by  the  Ammonitish  king, 
Baalis,  to  assassinate  Gedaliah.  Johanan  otfered 
to  crush  the  treason  by  himself  killing  Ish¬ 
mael  ;  but  Gedaliah,  not  believing  his  informa¬ 
tion,  would  not  consent.  The  circumstances  of 
the  murder  were,  according  to  Oriental  notions, 
of  the  extremest  atrocity.  Ishmael  and  his  ten 
friends,  with  their  retinues,  professed  to  come 
on  a  visit  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah,  and  were  there 
hospitably  entertained  by  him  (verse  1).  Hav¬ 
ing  “  eaten  of  his  salt,”  they  suddenly  rose  upon 
him,  slew  him  with  his  immediate  attendants, 
and  then  attacking  the  Chaldean  garrison  of 
the  place,  put  every  man  to  the  sword  (verses 

2,  3).  B.  C. - The  murder  of  Gedaliah  gave 

occasion  to  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month, 
which  the  Jews  observed  after  their  return 
from  captivity.  (See  Zech.  7:5;  8  : 19.) 

3.  Ishmael  also  slew  all  the  Jews 
that  were  with  him.  That  is,  all  those 
that  joined  in  opposing  Ishmael  and  assisting 
Gedaliah  ;  for  several  of  the  commanders  as 
well  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  x^eople  were  still 
left  alive,  as  appears  from  the  sequel  of  the 
story  (verses  10,  11).  W.  Lowth. 

41  :  5-43  :  13.  Two  days  later  a  band  of 
eighty  mourners  appeared  on  the  frontier,  from 
Shechem,  and  Shiloh,  and  Samaria,  bringing 
offerings  for  the  desolated  house  of  God,  a 
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touching  proof  of  the  religious  patriotism 
which  was  still  to  be  found  even  in  the  most 
heathenized  part  of  Israel.  By  a  treacherous 
artifice,  Ishmael  slew  them  all  but  ten,  and  cast 
their  bodies,  with  those  of  his  former  victims, 
into  a  pit  which  Asa  had  dug  at  Mizpah  for  a 
hiding-place  during  his  war  with  Baasha,  and 
which  may  rank  in  history  with  the  Glaciere  of 
Avignon  and  the  well  of  Cawnpore.  He  then 
collected  the  people  who  were  at  Mizpah,  in¬ 
cluding  the  daughters  of  Zedekiah,  who  had 
been  entrusted  to  Gedaliali’s  care,  and  carried 
them  off  as  captives  toward  Ammon.  He  was 
pursued  by  the  Jewish  captains,  headed  by  Jo- 
hanan,  the  son  of  Kareali,  the  same  who  had 
ineffectually  warned  Gedaliah.  They  overtook 
him  by  the  great  waters  at  Gibeon,  and  rescued 
the  captives,  while  Ishmael,  with  eight  com¬ 
rades,  fled  to  Ammon.  Then,  instead  of  re¬ 
turning  to  Mizpah,  they  marched  southward  to 
Bethlehem,  intending  to  take  refuge  in  Egypt 
from  Nebuchadnezzar’s  vengeance  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  governor.  First,  however,  they 
asked  Jeremiah  for  counsel  from  Jehovah.  In 
ten  days  the  answer  came,  forbidding  them  to 
go  to  Egypt,  promising  them  the  protection  of 
God  if  they  remained,  and  assuring  them  that, 
if  they  persisted  in  departing,  the  famine,  and 
sword,  and  pestilence,  from  which  they  fled, 
would  overtake  them  in  their  new  refuge.  So 
faithful  was  the  prophet  to  the  long-standing 
command  that  the  people  should  never,  under 
any  pressure,  seek  to  return  by  the  way  of 
Egypt.  His  warning  only  brought  upon  him 
a  charge  of  conspiring  with  Baruch  to  speak 
falsely  in  God’s  name  ;  and  both  he  and  Baruch 
were  carried  to  Egypt  against  their  will,  with 
all  the  remnant  who  had  been  left  under  Geda¬ 
liah.  Many  of  the  Jews  had  already  taken  ref¬ 
uge  there  during  the  whole  time  that  Egypt 
was  regarded  as  their  help  against  Assyria. 
They  now  formed  a  large  community,  living  at 
Migdol,  Tahpanhes,  Noph,  and  Patliros — a  com¬ 
munity  which  had  afterward  an  important  his¬ 
tory  of  its  own.  Meanwhile  they  fell  into  idol¬ 
atry,  and  Jeremiah  denounced  both  on  them 
and  on  Egypt  itself  the  vengeance  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar — a  prophecy  echoed  from  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  by  Ezekiel,  whose  warnings, 
promises  and  exhortations  to  the  exiles  at  Bab¬ 
ylon  still  kept  pace  with  the  current  of  events 
in  Judea.  P.  S. 

42  :  :j.  That  the  Eord  thy  God  may 
shew  us  l  lie  way.  It  is  the  constant 
method  of  hypocrites  to  pretend  a  profound 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  till  it  crosses 
their  inclinations  or  interest.  W.  Loioth. 


4-G.  They  reiterate  their  promise  to  obey 
the  Lord’s  word — a  promise  previously  implied 
but  less  distinctly  expressed.  So  far  all  ap¬ 
pears  fair,  and  we  are  left  in  the  hope  that  this 
little  remnant  will  indeed  learn  wisdom  from 
the  bitter  experiences  of  the  past,  and  will  now 
follow  the  Lord  honestly  and  fully. 

9-B  2.  The  answer  was  definite  and  plain, 
promising  good  if  they  would  remain  trustfully 
in  the  land  of  J udah,  assuring  them  they  need 
fear  nothing  from  the  Chaldeans,  as  to  whom 
the  Lord  would  amply  protect  them.  There  is 
a  rich  and  touching  significance  in  the  phrase¬ 
ology,  “  I  will  show  mercies  unto  you,  that 
He  may  have  mercy  upon  you.”  God  will 
manifest  His  mercy  toward  them  by  inspiring 
compassion  for  them  in  the  otherwise  hard  and 
selfish  heart  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

I JJ-18.  The  other  alternative  is  strongly  put 
before  them.  If  they  will  go  down  into  Egypt 
despite  the  Lord’s  friendly  counsel  and  earnest 
prohibition,  the  very  evils  they  were  seeking  to 
escape  would  surely  overtake  them  there  for 
their  destruction.  They  might  think  to  escape 
war,  famine  and  pestilence  there  ;  but  assured¬ 
ly  they  would  not,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
certainly  meet  them  there  in  their  most  fearful 
forms.  H.  C. 

19.  The  Lord  hath  said  concern- 
1119  you,  O  ye  remnant  of  Judah,  go 
ye  not  Into  Egypt.  God  commanded  the 
Jews  by  Moses  not  to  have  any  commerce  with 
Egypt,  that  they  might  not  practise  the  idola¬ 
trous  customs  of  that  country,  with  whose  idol¬ 
atries  they  had  been  defiled  during  their  so¬ 
journing  there.  Afterward  he  often  reproved 
them  by  His  prophets  for  making  alliances  with 
Egypt.  There  were  particular  reasons  at  this 
time  for  so  severe  a  prohibition,  as  the  words 
here  and  in  the  context  import — namely,  be¬ 
cause  the  Jews  either  learned  several  of  their 
idolatrous  practices  from  the  Egyptians,  or  at 
least  were  confirmed  in  those  evil  customs  by 
their  example.  (See  chap.  44  :  8,  15  ;  Ezek. 
29  :  16.)  Besides,  it  was  the  rival  kingdom  that 
contended  for  empire  with  the  Babylonians. 
So  the  Jews  going  into  Egypt  for  protection 
was  in  effect  refusing  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  king  of  Babylon,  to  whom  God  had  decreed 
the  government  of  Judea,  and  all  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries.  IF.  Lowtli. 

19-22.  The  noticeable  thing  in  these  clos¬ 
ing  verses  is,  that  the  Lord  distinctly  assumes 
that  the  people  were  not  honest  in  submitting 
this  great  question  to  Him  for  His  direction. 
He  knew  their  hearts  before  they  audibly  an¬ 
swered,  and  therefore  anticipated  the  very 
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words  they  were  about  to  say.  It  was  every 
way  befitting  that  the  Lord  should  set  their 
real  heart  before  their  own  eyes,  and  solemnly 
apprise  them  of  the  ruin  they  were  bringing  on 
themselves  by  their  hypocrisy.  It  was  the 
most  hopeful  moral  means  He  could  use  to  ar¬ 
rest  them  in  their  course  of  sin,  and  turn  them 
to  repentance.  How  fruitless  and  ruinous  are 
such  subterfuges  and  dissimulations  toward 
God  !  When  did  mortal  man  ever  attempt 
them  and  prosper  !  When  has  such  a  dissem¬ 
bler  ever  failed  of  bringing  ruin  on  his  own 
soul !  H.  C. 

43  : 2.  Azarfali.  Called  Jezaniah,  chap. 
42  :  1.  We  may  observe  many  like  instances 
in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  of  the 
same  person  being  called  by  different  names. 
W.  Lowth. 

2,  3.  They  deny  it  to  be  a  message  from 
God.  “  Johanan,  and  all  the  proud  men,  said 
to  Jeremiah,  Thou  speakest  falsely.”  See  here 
the  cause  of  their  disobedience  :  it  was  pride  ; 
only  by  that  comes  contention  both  with  God 
and  man  ;  they  were  proud  men  that  gave  the  lie 
to  the  prophet.  They  could  not  bear  the  con¬ 
tradiction  of  their  sentiments  and  the  control 
of  their  designs — no,  not  by  the  Divine  wisdom, 

by  the  Divine  will  itself.  H. - Their  hearts 

were  fully  set  on  going  down  into  Egypt. 
Hence,  they  would  not  believe  that  the  God 
they  still  professed  to  honor,  and  of  whom 
they  still  spake  as  ‘‘ the  Lord  our  God,”  had 
forbidden  it.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
methods  of  resisting  the  authority  of  God  and 
refusing  Him  obedience.  In  this  case  those 
proud  men  slanderously  charged  Baruch  with 
inciting  Jeremiah  against  them  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  delivering  them  over  to  the  Chal¬ 
dean  power  for  death  or  captivity.  In  all  this 
they  fully  assumed  that  nothing  but  hostility 
to  their  best  interests  could  induce  men  to  pre¬ 
fer  submission  to  the  Chaldeans  rather  than  to 
the  Egyptians.  This  political  feeling  of  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  former  power  and  of  trust  in  the 
latter  was  intensely  strong,  and  strangely  ar¬ 
rayed  on  the  side  of  the  wicked  and  proud 
against  God  and  His  true  servants.  H.  C. 

4-0.  These  proud  men  compelled  even  Jere¬ 
miah  the  prophet  and  Baruch  his  scribe  to  go 
along  with  them  to  Egypt  ;  they  carried  them 

away  as  prisoners.  H. - The  warning  was 

in  vain.  The  message  of  Jeremiah  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  only  the  outcome  of  his  own  and  of 
Baruch’s  personal  resentment ;  and  the  leaders 
of  Judah  carried  the  feeble  remnant  to  Tah- 
panlies  in  Egypt — there  yet  again  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  aged  prophet  announcing  the  com¬ 


ing  judgment  on  the  country  where,  in  their 
unbelief  and  hardheartedness,  they  had  sought 
shelter.  So  the  last  remnant  of  Judah  had 
gone  from  the  land.  The  Davidic  rule  had 
passed  away,  so  far  as  merely  earthly  power 
was  concerned.  The  Davidic  kingdom  to  come 
would  be  wider,  higher,  deeper.  It  would  em¬ 
brace  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  it  would  reach 
up  to  heaven  ;  it  would  root  in  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  But 
over  all  the  land  would  be  desolateness  and 
stillness.  Yet  was  it  a  “  stillness  unto  God.” 
The  land  was  keeping  long-neglected  silent 
Sabbath  unto  God  ;  ten  times,  “  to  fulfil  three¬ 
score  and  ten  years.”  A.  E. 

8-13.  We  have  here,  as  also  in  the  next 
chapter,  Jeremiah  prophesying  in  Egypt.  Jer¬ 
emiah  was  now  in  Tahpanhes,  for  there  his 
lords  and  masters  were  ;  he  was  there  among 
idolatrous  Egyptians  and  treacherous  Israelites  ; 
but  there  he  received  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  it 
came  to  him.  The  spirit  of  prophecy  was  not 
confined  to  the  land  of  Israel.  When  Jeremiah 
went  into  Egypt,  not  out  of  choice  but  by  con¬ 
straint,  God  withdrew  not  His  wonted  favor 
from  him.  What  he  received  of  the  Lord  he 
delivered  to  the  people.  Now  we  find  two 
messages  which  Jeremiah  was  appointed  and 
intrusted  to  deliver  when  he  was  in  Egypt :  one 
in  this  chapter,  relating  to  Egypt  itself  and 
foretelling  its  destruction  ;  the  other  in  the 
next  chapter,  relating  to  the  Jews  in  Egypt. 
God  had  told  them  before  that  if  they  went  into 
Egypt  the  sword  they  feared  should  follow 
them  ;  here  he  tells  them  further  that  the  sword 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  they  were  in  a 
particular  manner  afraid  of,  should  follow 
them.  H. 

8- 1 1 .  This  laying  of  great  stones  by  the 
prophet  in  the  clay  of  a  brick-kiln,  near  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  king's  house,  was  to  be  done  “  in  the 
sight  of  the  men  of  J udah.  ’  ’  Such  a  transaction 
would  serve  to  impress  more  strongly  the 
words  of  His  prophecy  that  the  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon  would  certainly  come  there  and  set  up  his 
throne  upon  those  very  stones.  Verse  11  must 
be  understood  as  involving  the  destruction  of 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  these  Jewish  exiles. 
They  were  especially  among  those  doomed  to 
death,  the  sword  and  captivity.  II.  C. 

13.  Betli-sliemesli,  that  Is  In  the 
land  of  Egypt.  The  same  as  On  or  Heli¬ 
opolis  (Gen.  41  :  45).  Heliopolis  was  the  Greek 
translation  of  “  Beth-shemesh,”  the  house  or 
city  of  the  sun,  called  by  Jeremiah  “  Beth- 
shemesh  in  the  land  of  Egypt,”  to  distinguish 
it  from  another  Beth-shemesh  in  the  land  of 
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Canaan.  This  city  was  probably  near  the  royal 
city  Zoan,  and  only  fifteen  stadia,  or  something 
less  than  two  miles,  from  the  sea,  according  to 
Herodotus.  Hales. - The  Memnonium,  a  tem¬ 

ple  in  Thebes,  measures  four  hundred  feet  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  its  central  hall  having 
a  solid  roof  supported  by  forty-eight  massive 
columns,  and  “  studded  with  stars  on  an  azure 
ground.”  Most  of  these  pillars  and  part  of 
the  roof  still  remain.  The  astronomical  sub¬ 
jects  upon  the  ceiling  of  a  small  inner  chamber 
of  the  temple  have  furnished  a  clew  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  some  of  the  great  cycles  of 
Egyptian  history.  The  Memnonium  was  built 
by  the  great  Rameses,  and  its  walls  are  illus¬ 
trated  with  his  victories,  chiefly  in  Asia.  Some 
of  these  sculptures  are  quite  spirited.  In  front 
of  the  building,  and  flanked  by  colossal  figures, 
the  monarch  placed  the  most  stupendous  statue 
ever  reared  in  the  world.  This  was  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  Egyptian  power  in  the  colossal 
image  of  the  king,  ”  seated  on  a  throne  in  the 
usual  attitude  of  Egyptian  figures,  the  hands 
resting  on  his  knees,  indicative  of  that  tran¬ 
quillity  which  he  had  returned  to  enjoy  in 
Egypt  after  the  fatigues  of  victory.”  The 
statue  was  of  one  solid  piece  of  sienite,  and 
must  have  been  transported  from  the  quarry 
more  than  a  hundred  miles.  Its  weight  has 
been  computed  at  upward  of  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  tons  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  seventy-five  feet  high  by  twenty- 
three  in  breadth.  By  my  own  measurement  of 
its  fragments,  as  it  now  lies  broken  on  the 
ground,  I  found  the  forehead  fourteen  feet 
from  ear  to  ear  ;  the  head  twenty-five  feet  six 
inches  across  from  point  to  point,  where  the 
back  lies  upon  the  ground — the  whole  circum¬ 
ference  not  being  accessible — the  body  fifty-one 
feet,  measured  across  the  shoulders  from  their 
insertion  in  the  back,  the  shoulder  itself  sixteen 
feet  six  inches,  the  arm  eleven  feet  six  inches 
from  shoulder  to  elbow,  and  the  foot  five  feet 
ten  inches  long  by  four  feet  eight  inches  broad. 
This  statue  was  overthrown  by  Cambyses,  the 
Persian  conqueror  of  Egypt,  in  the  year  525 
b.c.  Years  before  this  event,  a  Hebrew  prophet 
had  uttered  the  remarkable  words  :  ”  He  [the 
king  of  Babylon]  shall  break  also  the  images 
[statues  or  standing  images]  of  Beth-shemesh 
[the  house  of  the  sun],  that  is  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.”  The  overthrow  of  such  an  image, 
standing  at  the  main  gate  of  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  temples  of  Thebes,  may  well  have  been 
symbolical  of  the  destruction  of  Egypt.  In¬ 
deed,  I  know  not  whether  was  the  greater  mar¬ 
vel,  to  set  up  this  gigantic  statue,  or  to  throw 


it  down  so  as  to  break  the  solid  granite  into 
the  huge  blocks  now  strewn  upon  the  ground. 
J.  P.  Thompson. 

Cliap.  44.  This  chapter  completes  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  remnant  of  Jews  who  went  to 
Egypt.  The  prophet  solemnly  admonishes 
them,  appealing  to  the  example  then  fresh  in 
their  eye,  of  the  ruin  of  their  brethren  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Judah.  They  answer  that  idolatry 
and  sin  have  paid  well  and  insured  them  pros¬ 
perity,  and  they  will  persist  in  their  wicked 
ways.  The  Lord,  by  His  prophet,  pronounces 
His  fearful  curse  on  them,  and  gives  them  a 
sign  of  its  execution — the  fall  of  Pharaoh- 
liophra,  then  king  of  Egypt.  H.  C. 

2.  God  puts  them  in  mind  of  the  desolations 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  which,  though  the 
captives  “  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon”  were  daily 
mindful  of  them  (Ps.  137  :  1),  the  fugitives  in 
the  cities  of  Egypt  seem  to  have  forgotten,  and 
needed  to  be  put  in  mind  of  ;  though  these 
desolations,  one  would  have  thought,  had  not 
been  so  long  out  of  sight  as  to  become  out  of 
mind.  “  Ye  have  seen”  what  a  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  Judah  and  Jerusalem  are  brought  into  ; 
now  will  you  consider  whence  those  desolations 
came?  H. 

2-4.  It  would  seem  that  this  appeal  would 
be  resistless,  since  that  ruin  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  had  been  so  terrible,  and  withal 
was  so  recent  and  fresh  before  their  minds. 
But  the  infatuation  of  sin  defies  all  reason,  and 
sets  at  naught  all  our  calculations  as  to  what 
men  ought  rationally  to  do  or  to  think.  This 
reference  made  by  the  Lord  to  His  unwearied 
and  most  earnest  labors  through  His  prophets 
to  reclaim  and  save  the  people  has  appeared 
frequently  before  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah, 
yet  here  with  the  addition  of  this  striking  state¬ 
ment  of  the  substance  of  His  appeal  :  “  Oh,  do 
not  this  abominable  thing  that  I  hate  1”  In 
most  brief  and  expressive  terms  God  implores 
His  people  not  to  give  their  hearts  to  idol-gods 
and  to  rebellion  against  Himself,  speaking  of 
such  a  course  as  being  “  this  abominable  thing 
that  I  hate.”  What  could  be  more  detestable 
in  His  sight  than  such  sin  !  It  was  cruel  wrong 
against  Himself  personally  ;  it  outraged  all 
truth  and  reason  ;  it  could  not  fail  of  being  ut¬ 
terly  ruinous  to  themselves,  both  because  of  the 
horrible  vices  which  it  introduced  and  fostered, 
because  of  its  terribly  polluting  influence  upon 
their  own  souls,  and  because  of  the  judgments 
for  such  sin,  which,  as  a  God  both  benevolent 
and  just,  He  must  bring  upon  them  for  it,  even 
to  their  destruction.  The  passage  has  a  rich 
significance  as  applied  to  all  sin  in  all  ages,  for 
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all  sin  lias  the  nature  of  idolatry.  It  is  always 
rebellion  against  God  ;  it  always  gives  the 
heart  to  some  other  god  than  Jehovah  ;  it  is 
always  “  that  abominable  thing  which  lie 
hates,”  and  lie  always  and  everywhere  im¬ 
plores  men  not  to  do  it,  because  it  will  surely 
be  their  ruin.  It  will  of  itself  punish  them, 
and  over  and  above  its  own  natural  influences 
and  results,  God  will  and  must  make  it  work 
the  ruin  of  all  who  will  not  repent  and  forsake 
it.  H.  C. 

4.  This  abominable  thin?  which  B 
hate.  God  Himself,  we  have  always  under¬ 
stood,  hates  sin  with  a  most  authentic,  celestial 
and  eternal  hatred.  The  path  of  it  is  the  path 
of  a  flaming  sword  ;  he  that  has  eyes  may  see 
it,  walking  inexorable,  divinely  beautiful  and 
divinely  terrible,  through  the  chaotic  gulf  of 
human  history,  and  everywhere  burning  the 
false  and  the  deadworthy  from  the  true  and  life¬ 
worthy  ;  making  all  human  history  a  God’s 
cosmos  in  place  of  a  devil’s  chaos.  So  it  is  in 
the  end  ;  even  so,  to  every  man  who  is  a  man 

and  has  eyes  to  see.  Carlyle. - If  man  could 

understand  the  unspeakable  heinousness  of  sin, 
even  of  one  sin,  he  would  sooner  plunge  into  a 
fiery  furnace  than  commit  it.  If  the  sea  were 
made  of  fire  he  would  sooner  seek  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  its  burning  waves  and  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  them,  than  endure  the  pang,  the 
leaden  torment  which  sooner  or  later  must  de¬ 
velop  itself  from  every  transgression.  Cath¬ 
erine  Adorna. 

Into  the  very  texture  of  the  plan  of  redemp¬ 
tion  is  wroven  the  most  emphatic  protest  against 
sin  in  its  every  form.  If  its  expiation  demanded 
a  sacrifice  no  less  costly  than  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God,  must  it  not  be  intrinsically  hateful 
in  its  own  nature,  and  abominable  in  the  eyes 
of  Him  in  whose  eternal  counsels  such  a  sacri¬ 
fice  was  decreed  ?  The  Cross,  then,  furnishes 
no  less  striking  a  testimony  of  God’s  hostility 
against  sin  than  it  does  of  His  love  for  sinners. 
The  terrors  of  the  Law,  as  well  as  the  mercies 
and  proffers  of  the  Gospel,  are  traced  in  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  Saviour’s  blood  ;  if  that  blood  at  one 
time  speaks  to  man  in  the  still  small  voice  of 
peace  and  reconciliation,  it  assures  him  at  an¬ 
other  time,  in  tones  of  thunder,  of  God’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  visit  all  moral  evil  with  eternal 
banishment  from  His  presence.  E.  M.  G. 

All  the  guilt  that  lies  in  foul  rebellion  against 
the  mildest  and  most  merciful  of  earthly  mon- 
archs  ;  in  disobeying  the  kindest  and  grieving 
the  best  of  fathers  ;  in  ingratitude  to  a  generous 
benefactor  ;  in  returning  cursing  for  blessing, 
evil  for  good,  and  hatred  for  favors  •  in  wound¬ 


ing  a  heart  that  loves  us  and  the  hand  that  was 
stretched  out  to  pluck  us  from  destruction  ;  in 
refusing  to  please  One  who,  though  rich,  for 
our  sakes  made  Himself  poor  ;  took  our  debts 
on  Him  and  paid  them  ;  took  our  burdens  on 
Him  and  carried  them  ;  and  bearing  disgrace  to 
crown  us  with  honor,  saved  our  lives  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  His  own — all  that  evil,  multiplied  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times,  there  is  in  sin. 
It  is  a  horrible  crime  committed  against  a  gra¬ 
cious  God  and  a  loving  Saviour,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  injuries  our  sins  have  inflicted  on  our¬ 
selves,  and  the  irreparable  wrrongs  they  may 
have  done  to  others.  It  is  from  such  views 
that  true  repentance  springs.  Guthrie. 

11-14.  The  Lord  reiterates  His  threatening 
of  judgments  upon  these  JewTs  in  Egypt,  assur¬ 
ing  them  they  could  by  no  means  escape  the 
same  utter  ruin  that  had  befallen  their  country¬ 
men.  Only  a  very  small  remnant,  the  least  frac¬ 
tion  of  them,  wTould  escape.  (See  verse  28.) 

15-18.  These  verses  are  a  mournful  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  madness  of  sin  and  of  its  social 
power  over  depraved  hearts.  All  the  men  who 
knew  that  their  wives  were  implicated  in  idol- 
worship  were  prominent  in  their  defence.  The 
women  themselves,  moreover,  were  not  back¬ 
ward  through  modesty  or  any  conscious  sense 
of  their  degradation  and  guilt ;  but  with  the 
boldest  effrontery  stood  up  to  avow  their 
eternal  devotion  to  their  base  idol-worship. 
Note  their  reasoning  :  “It  was  well  with  us 
while  we  were  worshipping  our  idols.”  So  sin¬ 
ners  often  reason.  ‘  ‘  Because  vengeance  against 
their  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedity,”  but 
the  Lord  wraits  long  for  them  to  repent,  they 
account  this  quiet  exemption  from  calamity  as 
the  natural  prosperity  of  sinning.  So  much, 
say  they,  comes  to  us  by  virtue  of  our  living  as 
we  list  and  doing  our  own  pleasure.  Thus 
they  reach  the  conclusion  that  sin  pays  well. 
Satan  cheats  their  souls  into  this  horrible  delu¬ 
sion,  and  they  love  to  have  it  so.  Then  the  sec¬ 
ond  stage  of  their  experience  is  perverted  to 
prop  up  the  same  delusion  :  “  Since  we  left  off 
to  burn  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven  we  have 
wmnted  all  things,”  etc.  They  left  off,  not  at 
all  in  the  way  of  honestly  forsaking  their  sin 
by  turning  to  God  in  penitence,  but  only  be¬ 
cause  the  judgments  of  God  began  to  fall  upon 
them  and  break  up  the  wrorship  they  would 
fain  have  continued  as  before  ;  and  now  they 
strangely  impute  these  calamities  to  the  frown 
of  those  senseless  gods  whose  worship  they  had 
suspended.  So  the  devil  fortifies  their  wicked 
purpose  with  this  double  delusion.  He  makes 
them  think  that  the  good  they  receive  in  God’s 
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forbearance  despite  of  their  sin  is  the  natural 
fruit  of  their  sin,  and  that  the  ills  which  come 
of  their  sins  really  come  of  their  not  sinning— 
i.e.y  of  their  being  broken  off  by  the  judgments 
of  God  from  the  sins  they  would  fain  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  commit.  With  such  miserable  delu¬ 
sions  does  the  great  deceiver  of  human  souls 
mislead  them  to  their  damnation  !  It  is  awful 
to  think  that  the  native  delicacy  of  the  female 
sex  should  ever  admit  of  such  devotion  to  rites 
so  impure  and  polluting  ! 

24-28.  N  ow  the  Lord  sends  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  in  addition  to  what  the  prophet  had  said 
before.  He  begins  with  saying,  “  Yes,  you  are 
committed  fully  to  your  wickedness  and  to 
your  idolatry.  Let  that  be  understood.  You 
have  vowed  eternal  devotion  to  those  idol- 
gods,  and  you  intend  to  perform  those  vows. 
Of  course  it  only  remains  to  the  mighty  God, 
the  great  God  of  your  fathers,  to  visit  you  with 
judgments  till  you  are  utterly  consumed.”  A 
very  small  remnant  only  will  escape,  barely 
enough  to  be  witnesses  to  the  fearful  desolation 
sent  on  their  fellow-sinners,  and  to  know  whose 
words  did  stand — God’s,  or  their  own. 

We  have  now  followed  the  prophetic  history 
of  the  Jews  to  the  point  where  the  last  feeble 
remnant  is  mainly  exterminated  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  This  portrayal  of  their  sin  and  doom 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  its  moral  lessons  for  all 
subsequent  ages.  All  along  through  the  chap¬ 
ters  of  this  prophet  we  have  seen  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  intense  and  strange  infatuation,  as  if 
the  people  had  become  demented  and  lost  to  all 
reason  and  conscience.  This  infatuation  seems 
to  have  culminated  in  this  miserable  remnant 
in  Egypt,  just  where  those  impressive  lessons 
from  God’s  past  judgments  ought  to  have 
opened  their  eyes  at  least  to  their  peril  if  not  to 
their  guilt.  We  stand  amazed  at  such  de¬ 


pravity,  and  cannot  wonder  that  the  Lord  should 
visit  upon  it  the  most  terrible  inflictions  of  His 
rod.  The  whole  Book  of  Jeremiah  shows  how 
slowly  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  arose  against  even 
this  guilty  people  ;  how  carefully  He  exposed 
to  their  view  their  great  sin,  and  held  it  up  in 
every  just  and  appropriate  light  as  a  breach  of 
covenant,  an  abuse  of  mercy,  an  insult  to  the 
great  God,  their  Maker  and  Father,  and  as  done 
in  the  face  of  constant  warnings  through  His 
prophets,  whom  for  a  long  time  he  had  been 
rising  early  and  sending.  Interspersed  with 
and  following  these  revelations  of  their  sin 
were  repeated  invitations  to  repentance  and  as¬ 
surances  of  pardon,  couched  in  most  tender  and 
touching  terms,  and  sent  from  the  Lord  in  the 
gentle  tones  and  oft-flowing  tears  of  this  most 
affectionate  prophet.  Let  us  not  fail  to  note 
that  those  tones  and  tears  were  only  a  fair  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  heart  of  the  Lord  who  select¬ 
ed,  inspired  and  sent  him.  Verily,  all  that 
tender  sympathy,  faithful  reproof,  long  delay 
and  admonitory  forewarnings  could  do  to  re¬ 
claim  and  to  save  guilty  men  was  faithfully 
and  fervently  done  to  save  this  guilty  nation, 
but  in  vain.  The  hour  of  retribution  must 
therefore  come  at  last.  It  came,  and  its  ven¬ 
geance  was  terrible  !  Does  not  all  this  history 
bear  a  startling  testimony  to  the  great  facts  and 
principles  of  God’s  moral  government  over  na¬ 
tions  here  in  time?  And  more  than  this,  must 
we  not  draw  from  it  a  fearful  inference  as  to 
the  future  doom  of  all  incorrigible  sinners  who 
must  stand  singly  to  bear  the  curse  of  their  own 
unpardoned  sin  in  the  world  of  final  retribu¬ 
tion?  Out  of  the  depths  of  this  history  a 
voice  comes  up  from  its  underlying  truths, 
witnessing  that  the  end  of  great  sins,  unre¬ 
pented  of,  must  be  a  great  and  terrible  damna¬ 
tion.  H.  C. 
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2  Chronicles  36  :  20,  21. 

20  And  them  that  had  escaped  from  the  sword  carried  he  away  to  Babylon  ;  and  they  were  ser- 

21  vants  to  him  and  his  sons  until  the  reign  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  :  to  fulfil  the  word  of  the 
Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  until  the  land  had  enjoyed  her  sabbaths  :  for  as  long  as  she 
lay  desolate  she  kept  sabbath,  to  fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years. 
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20.  That  “  the  reign  of  the  kingdom  of  Per¬ 
sia”  immediately  succeeded  to  that  of  Babylon, 
which  was  swallowed  up  by  the  great  Aryan 
power  within  seventy  years  of  the  accession  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  is  declared  with  one  voice  by 
the  classical  historians,  and  has  been  recently 
confirmed  by  more  than  one  native  document. 
Two  inscriptions,  brought  from  Babylonia 
within  the  last  decade,  describe  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  great  empire  of  Baby¬ 
lon  collapsed  before  the  arms  of  Cyrus  the  Great, 
and  was  absorbed  into  his  dominions.  G.  R. 

21.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  this  very 
expression  of  the  land  enjoying  her  sabbaths  the 
promise  of  a  restoration  is  conveyed.  For  the 
expression  implies  merely  a  temporary  rest  and 

not  a  total  dereliction.  Berriman. - She 

kept  sabbath.  Thus  was  the  land  left  des¬ 
olate  that  it  might  enjoy  its  sabbatical  years  of 
rest,  of  which  it  had  been  defrauded  by  the 
avarice  and  disobedience  of  the  Jews,  fulfilling 
the  early  denunciation  of  Moses  (Lev.  26  :  34) 
and  the  later  of  Jeremiah  (2  Chron.  36  :  21) ;  and 
it  is  truly  remarkable  that  Nebuchadnezzar  left 
it  in  that  state,  and  did  not  attempt  again  to 
people  it,  as  the  policy  of  the  kings  of  Assyria 
had  led  them  to  do  in  Samaria.  The  land, 
therefore,  lay  still  vacant  for  their  reception 
against  their  return,  the  providence  of  the  God 
of  Judah  insensibly  o  verruling  the  counsels  and 
decrees  of  that  haughty  and  arrogant  con¬ 
queror,  whom  He  had  raised  up  to  be  the 
scourge  of  His  chosen  people,  when  their  apos¬ 
tasies  and  abominations  rendered  them  unwor¬ 
thy  of  His  tutelar  care  and  protection  ;  and 
they  were  transported  into  captivity  “  for  their 
good”  (Jer.  24  :  5).  There  they  were  cured  of 
the  idolatrous  infection  they  had  imbibed  in 
Egypt  and  renewed  in  Canaan  in  the  course  of 
seventy  years,  when  the  remnant  that  returned 
were  purified  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  and 
had  purged  away  a  part  of  their  dross  (Isa. 

1  :  25).  Hales. - Again  is  the  land  keeping 

sabbath.  And  again  is  it  “  stillness  unto  God,  ” 
till  His  voice  shall  waken  land  and  people, 
whose  are  land  and  people,  dominion  and 
peace  ;  till  He  shall  come  who  is  alike  the  goal 
and  the  fulfilment  of  all  past  history  and 
prophecy—1  ‘  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel.”  A.  E. 

To  fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years. 
It  is  essential  to  fix  in  mind  that  the  carrying 
of  Judah  into  exile  was  a  series  of  events  ex¬ 
tending  over  at  least  twenty-four  years,  and 
not  a  single  event.  The  seventy  years  so  fa¬ 
miliarly  spoken  of,  following  Jer.  25  : 11,  12  ; 
29  : 10,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  round 


number  rather  than  an  exact  number  ;  though 
there  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
counted  as  exact.  It  is  just  seventy  years, 
counting  one  of  the  terminal  years,  from  the 
death  of  Josiah,  b.c.  608,  to  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus,  538  b.c.  ;  it  is  just  seventy,  counting 
both  the  terminal  years,  from  the  deportation 
of  Daniel,  605  b.c.,  to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus, 
reckoned  as  536  b.c.  ;  it  is  just  seventy  years, 
counting  one  terminal  year,  from  the  burning 
of  the  Temple,  b.c.  586,  to  the  completing  of 
Zerubbabel’s  temple,  b.c.  516.  We  have  no 
need  to  trouble  ourselves  to  decide  between 
these  possible  interpretations  of  the  phrase. 

The  sources  of  the  history.  The  biblical 
sources  of  information  for  the  history  of  the 
period  are  the  concluding  chapters  of  2  Kings 
and  2  Chronicles  ;  the  Books  of  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentations  ;  the  Books  of  Ezekiel  and  Dan¬ 
iel  ;  some  psalms  (Ps.  137,  for  example)  ;  the 
genealogies  in  1  Chronicles,  and  incidental  no¬ 
tices  elsewhere.  Ancient  extra-biblical  sources 
of  information  for  the  time  we  are  considering 
are  the  writings  of  Berosus  (a  Babylonian  priest, 
after  Alexander,  who  translated  into  Greek  the 
history  of  Babylon)  and  of  other  Oriental  his¬ 
torians.  preserved  by  Josephus  and  others  (see 
especially  Josephus  Gont.  Ajpion ,  I.  19-21,  and 
Ant.  N.  xi.  1)  ;  and  occasional  items  in  the  in¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  kings. 
The  Greek  historians,  Herodotus,  b.c.  484  to 
about  400,  Ctesias,  b.c.  398  and  earlier,  and 
Xenophon,  about  b.c.  444-357.  wrote  popular 
histories,  including  these  times,  but  without 
that  careful  regard  for  facts  that  characterizes 
the  Oriental  historians.  Josephus,  about  a.d. 
100,  repeats  the  accounts  given  in  the  Bible. 

The  chronology.  The  dates  for  this  and  the 
subsequent  times  can  be  best  studied  by  refer¬ 
ring  them  to  the  scheme  known  as  the  canon  of 
Ptolemy.  Whatever  be  true  of  certain  views 
of  history  implied  in  this  canon,  no  one  dis¬ 
putes  its  correctness  as  a  scheme  for  giving 
names  to  the  years  in  their  succession.  By  this 
canon,  the  years  for  the  time  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  are  named  as  follows  : 

B.  C.  625-605  are  the  21  years  of  Nabopolassar. 

B.  C.  604-562  are  the  43  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

B.  C.  561-560  are  the  2  years  of  Evil-merodach. 

B.  C.  559-556  are  the  4  years  of  Neiiglissar. 

B.  C.  555-539  are  the  17  years  of  Nabonidus. 

B.  C.  538-530  are  the  9  years  of  Cyrus. 

W.  J.  B. 

2  Chron.  36  :  22,  23.  These  closing  verses 
of  2  Chronicles  are  nearly  identical  with  the 
first  three  verses  of  Ezra,  and  are  there  placed 
for  comment.  B. 
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These  last  two  verses  of  this  book  have  a 
double  aspect.  1.  They  look  back  to  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  and  show  how  that  was 
accomplished  (verse  22).  God  had,  by  him, 
promised  the  restoring  of  the  captives,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  end  of  seventy 
years  ;  and  that  time  to  favor  Zion,  that  set 
time,  came  at  last.  After  a  long  and  dark 
night,  the  day  spring  from  on  high  visited 
them.  God  will  be  found  true  to  every  word 
lie  has  spoken.  2.  They  look  forward  to  the 
history  of  Ezra,  which  begins  with  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  these  last  two  verses.  They  are  there 
the  introduction  to  a  pleasant  story,  here  they 
are  the  conclusion  of  a  very  melancholy  one  ; 
and  so  we  learn  from  them  that  though  God’s 
Church  be  cast  down,  it  is  not  cast  off  ;  though 
His  people  be  corrected,  they  are  not  aban¬ 
doned  ;  though  thrown  into  the  furnace,  yet 
not  lost  there,  nor  left  there  any  longer  than 
till  the  dross  be  separated.  Though  God  con¬ 
tend  long,  He  will  not  contend  always.  The 
Israel  of  God  shall  be  fetched  out  of  Babylon 
in  due  time,  and  even  the  dry  bones  made  to 
live.  It  may  be  long  first  ;  but  the  vision  is 
for  an  appointed  time,  and  at  the  end  it  shall 
speak  and  not  lie  ;  therefore,  though  it  tarry, 
wait  for  it.  II. 


Thus  closes  the  first  period  of  the  Jewish 
history  ;  and,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
events,  we  might  expect  the  national  existence 
of  the  Israelitish  race.  The  common  occupancy 
of  their  native  soil  seems  in  general  the  only 
tie  that  permanently  unites  the  various  families 
and  tribes  which  constitute  a  nation.  As  long 
as  that  bond  endures,  a  people  may  be  sunk  to 
the  lowest  state  of  degradation  ;  they  may  be 
reduced  to  a  slave-caste  under  the  oppression 
of  foreign  invaders  ;  yet  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  may  again  develop  the  latent  germ  of  a 
free  and  united  nation — they  may  rise  again  to 
power  and  greatness,  as  well  as  to  indepen¬ 
dence.  But  when  that  bond  is  severed,  nation¬ 
ality  usually  becomes  extinct.  A  people  trans¬ 
ported  from  their  native  country,  if  scattered 
in  small  numbers,  gradually  melt  away,  and 
are  absorbed  in  the  surrounding  tribes  ;  if  set¬ 
tled  in  larger  masses,  remote  from  each  other, 
they  grow  up  into  distinct  commonwealths  ; 
but  in  a  generation  or  two  the  principle  of 
separation,  which  is  perpetually  at  work,  effec¬ 
tually  obliterates  all  community  of  interest  or 
feeling.  If  a  traditionary  remembrance  of 
their  common  origin  survives,  it  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  none  of  the  attachment  of  kindred  ; 
there  is  no  family  pride  or  affection  ;  there  is 


no  blood  between  the  scattered  descendants  of 
common  ancestors.  For  time  gradually  loosens 
all  other  ties  ;  habits  of  life  change  ;  laws  are 
modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  state  and 
people  ;  religion,  at  least  in  all  polytheistic  na¬ 
tions,  is  not  exempt  from  the  influence  of  the 
great  innovator.  The  separate  communities 
have  outgrown  the  common  objects  of  national 
pride  ;  the  memorable  events  of  their  history 
during  the  time  that  they  dwelt  together  ;  their 
common  traditions,  the  fame  of  their  heroes, 
the  songs  of  their  poets,  are  superseded  by 
more  recent  names  and  occurrences  ;  each  has 
his  new  stock  of  reminiscences,  in  which  their 
former  kindred  cannot  participate.  Even  their 
languages  have  diverged  from  each  other.  They 
are  not  of  one  speech,  they  have  either  entirely 
or  partially  ceased  to  be  mutually  intelligible. 
If,  in  short,  they  meet  again,  there  is  a  remote 
family  likeness,  but  they  are  strangers  in  all 
that  connects  man  with  man  or  tribe  with  tribe. 

One  nation  alone  seems  entirely  exempt  from 
this  universal  law.  During  the  Babylonian 
Captivity,  as  in  the  longer  dispersion  under 
which  they  have  been  for  ages  afflicted,  the 
Jews  still  remained  a  separate  people.  How¬ 
ever  widely  divided  from  their  native  country, 
they  Avere  still  Jews  ;  however  remote  from 
each  other,  they  were  still  brethren.  What, 
then,  were  the  bonds  by  which  Divine  provi¬ 
dence  held  together  this  single  people?  AVhat 
Avere  the  principles  of  their  inextinguishable 
nationality?  Their  law  and  their  religion. 
Their  laAV,  of  the  irreversible  perpetuity  of 
Avhicli  they  Avere  steadfastly  convinced,  and  to 
Avhicli  at  length  they  adhered  too  long  and  too 
pertinaciously.  Their  religion,  which,  however 
it  might  admit  of  modifications  in  its  main 
principles,  remained  unalterable.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  principles,  Ave  shall  hereafter 
see  the  JeAvish  people  resuming  their  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  opening  a 
neAV  and  extraordinary  career,  to  end  even  in  a 
more  awful  dissolution.  Milman. 

The  Captivity  opens  just  after  the  overthrow 
of  one  of  the  great  monarchies  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  ancient 
world,  which  had  kept  its  ground  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years.  It  ends  with  the  fall  of  one  that, 
in  the  colossal  greatness  of  its  poAver  and  the 
magnificence  of  its  buildings,  surpassed  all 
others.  It  begins  with  the  reign  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  and  ends  Avith  that  of  Cyrus.  It  was  a 
time  of  vast  migrations,  and  struggles  of  races 
and  of  creeds.  The  religion  of  Buddha  was 
working  its  mighty  change  in  India.  That  of 
Zoroaster  Avas  entering  on  a  neAV  and  more  en- 
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ergetic  life.  Then  it  was  that  Epimenides  and 
the  Orphie  brotherhoods  that  traced  their  origin 
to  him  were  altering  the  character  of  the  earlier 
creed  of  Greece,  as  represented  by  the  Homeric 
poems  ;  that  Pythagoras  and  his  disciples  were 
laying  the  foundations  of  an  asceticism  which 
developed  into  a  philosophy  ;  that  Solon  was 
building  up  the  intellectual  and  political  life  of 
Athens.  In  the  far  west  Rome  was  already 
rising  into  greatness.  The  walls  of  Servius 
Tullius,  yet  more  the  constitution  that  bears  his 
name,  were  marking  out  the  future  destiny  of 
the  Seven  Hills.  In  the  far  East  Confucius  was 
entering  on  his  work  as  the  teacher  of  an  ethi¬ 
cal  system  which  has  kept  its  ground  through 
all  the  centuries  that  have  followed,  which  at 
present,  modified  more  or  less  by  its  contact 
with  Buddhism,  divides  with  that  system  the 
homage  of  nearly  all  tribes  and  nations  of 
Turanian  origin.  Plumptre. 

Condition  of  the  Exiled  Jews  in  the  Period  of 

Captivity. 

The  condition  of  the  people  during  the  Cap¬ 
tivity  does  not  seem  to  have  been  one  of  special 
oppression.  The  people  dwelt  aparC  maintain¬ 
ing  their  tribal  distinction,  under  their  own 
elders.  In  the  apocryphal  narrative  of  Susan¬ 
nah,  also,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Jews  in  Baby¬ 
lon  formed  a  special  community,  with  a  juris¬ 
diction  of  its  own.  A  true  Israelite  could 
indeed  know  no  real  happiness  at  a  distance 
from  the  Holy  Land.  But  the  same  word  of 
prophecy,  whose  truth  was  proved  by  the 
judgment  which  had  fallen  upon  them,  exhort¬ 
ed  them  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  hour 
when  the  deliverance  of  Israel  should  appear 
in  the  doom  of  Babylon.  For  this  future  de¬ 
liverance  was  Israel  to  be  preserved  in  captivi¬ 
ty.  As  the  Levitical  worship  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried  on  upon  heathen  soil  (see  Hos.  9  :  4),  and 
the  sacrifice  of  prayer  had  now  to  take  the 
place  of  animal  sacrifices,  it  was  important  to 
keep  all  the  more  strictly  to  those  legal  institu¬ 
tions  whose  observance  was  not  connected  with 
the  Holy  Land.  Such  ordinances  would  form 
a  salutary  fence  for  the  people  thus  thrown  in 
contact  with  the  heathen,  and  a  protection 
against  a  heathen  mode  of  life  ;  and  this  con¬ 
sideration  explains  why  Ezekiel  so  emphati¬ 
cally  insisted  on  the  observance  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  law,  and  especially  on  the  sanctification  of 
the  sabbath.  The  example  of  Ezekiel  (cf. 
14:1;  20  :  1,  also  8:1;  11  :  25  ;  24  :  19)  also 
shows  that  now,  when  the  two  other  theocratic 
offices,  the  kingship  and  priesthood,  were  an¬ 
nulled,  the  leadership  of  the  people  devolved 


exclusively  on  the  prophets ,  who,  by  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  God’s  word  and  the  delivery  of 
prophetic  counsel,  afforded  to  the  dispersion  a 
point  of  support  similar  to  that  which  they  had 
furnished  to  the  pious  in  the  kingdom  of  the; 
Ten  Tribes.  Perhaps  it  was  from  the  custom 
which  now  arose  among  the  Israelites,  of  gath¬ 
ering  around  a  prophet  to  hear  the  word  of 
God,  that  synagogues  originated.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  Captivity,  according  to  Zech.  7  :  8, 
5  ;  8  :  19,  that  four  days  of  mournf  ul  commemo¬ 
ration ,  kept  by  fasting,  were  added  to  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Sabbath — viz.,  1st,  the  ninth  day 
of  the  fourth  month,  because  on  this  day  (2  K. 
25  :  3  ;  Jer.  52  :  6  sq.)  the  Chaldeans  entered  Je¬ 
rusalem  ;  2d,  the  already  mentioned  tenth  of 
the  fifth  month  (Jer.  52  : 12)  (subsequently  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  ninth),  in  remembrance  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  Temple  ;  3d,  a  fast 
in  the  seventh  month  (Tisri),  in  remembrance 
of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  ;  and  also,  4th,  a 
fast  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  (Te- 
betli),  because  on  this  day  the  siege  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  commenced. 

But  the  prophets  of  God  had,  during  the 
Captivity,  a  mission  to  fulfil  to  the  heathen 
also.  By  their  transportation  to  a  heathen  land, 
nay,  to  the  chief  seat  of  heathen  divination,  the 
light  of  the  Divine  word  was  set  up  among  the 
Gentiles  themselves,  and  an  opportunity  given 
to  their  soothsayers  and  augurs  to  try  their 
powers  against  the  revelation  of  the  living 
God.  The  conflict  waged  by  Jehovah  against 
the  gods  of  the  land,  when  He  delivered  His 
people  out  of  Egypt,  was  renewed  with  in¬ 
creased  intensity  at  Babylon.  The  Gentile 
world  was  to  learn  by  experience  where  the 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  counsel  which  guides 
the  destinies  of  nations,  and  the  foretelling  of 
things  yet  future  were  to  be  found,  and  to 
judge  by  this  standard  of  the  real  existence  of 
its  gods.  To  carry  on  this  struggle  was  the 
special  vocation  of  Daniel,  who  was  educated 
at  the  Babylonian  court  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Chaldees,  and  raised  to  the  highest  honors  ; 
while  the  same  contest  is  presented  in  the  pro¬ 
phetic  book  of  Isaiah  (chaps.  40-66).  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  the  oppression  of  the  people 
on  the  part  of  the  Chaldean  rulers  must  have 
greatly  increased  during  the  course  of  the  Cap¬ 
tivity.  To  this  two  causes  may  have  contrib¬ 
uted — on  the  one  hand,  the  rebellious  conduct 
of  such  Jews  as  were  not  willing  to  wait  pa¬ 
tiently  for  the  hour  of  deliverance  promised  by 
God,  but  resorted  to  remedies  of  their  own  ;  on 
the  other,  the  undaunted  testimony  borne  by 
the  prophets  against  heathenism  as  well  as 
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against  the  rebellious  faction  among  the  Jews 
themselves.  The  whole  prophetic  delineation 
of  the  servant  of  God,  tried  and  glorified  by 
sufferings,  is  based  upon  that  experience  of 
suffering  in  captivity  by  which  the  elect  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  nation  was  purified.  Oehler. 

The  captives  were  treated  not  as  slaves,  but 
as  colonists.  There  was  nothing  to  hinder  a 
Jew  from  rising  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the 
state  (Dan.  2  :  48),  or  holding  the  most  confi¬ 
dential  office  near  the  person  of  the  king  (Neh. 
1:11;  Tob.  1  :  13,  22).  The  advice  of  Jere¬ 
miah  (29  :  5,  etc.)  was  generally  followed.  The 
exiles  increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth. 
They  observed  the  Mosaic  law  (Estli.  3:8; 
Tob.  14:9).  They  kept  up  distinctions  of  rank 
among  themselves  (Ezek.  23  :  1).  Their  genea¬ 
logical  tables  were  preserved,  and  they  were  at 
no  loss  to  tell  who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  Da¬ 
vid’s  throne.  They  had  neither  place  nor  time 
of  national  gathering,  no  Temple  ;  and  they 
offered  no  sacrifice.  But  the  right  of  circum¬ 
cision  and  their  laws  respecting  food,  etc.,  were 
observed  ;  their  priests  were  with  them.  The 
Captivity  is  not  without  contemporaneous  liter¬ 
ature.  In  Tobit  we  have  a  picture  of  the  in¬ 
ner  life  of  a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Naplitali, 
among  the  captives  whom  Shalmaneser  brought 
to  Nineveh.  Baruch  seems,  in  Mr.  Layard’s 
opinion,  to  have  been  written  by  one  whose 
eyes,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  were  familiar  with 
the  gigantic  forms  of  Assyrian  sculpture.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Psalms  appear  to  express  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Jews  who  were  either  partakers  or 
witnesses  of  the  Assyrian  captivity.  But  it  is 
from  the  three  great  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Eze¬ 
kiel  and  Daniel,  that  we  learn  most  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  children  of  the  Captivity.  Die.  B. 

It  is  during  the  Exile,  while  the  temple-wor¬ 
ship  was  in  abeyance,  that  we  find  indubitable 
proof  of  the  systematic  meetings  on  fasts  for 
devotion  and  instruction  (Zech.  7  :  3-5  ;  8:19). 
Religious  meetings  were  also  held  on  Sabbaths 
and  fasts,  to  instruct  the  exiles  in  the  Divine 
law,  and  to  admonish  them  to  obey  the  Divine 
precepts  (Ezra  10  :  1-9  ;  Neh.  8  : 1-3  ;  9  :  1-3  ; 
13  : 1-3).  These  meetings,  held  near  the  Tem¬ 
ple  and  in  other  localities,  were  the  origin  of 
the  synagogue ,  and  the  place  in  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  assembled  was  denominated  the  house  of  as¬ 
sembly.  Hence,  also,  the  synagogue  in  the 
Temple  itself.  These  synagogues  soon  became 
very  popular,  so  that  the  psalmist,  in  depicting 
worship  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  declares 
that  the  many  meeting-places  of  God — or  “  the 
synagogues  of  Ood,  ”  as  the  A.  V.  rightly  renders 
it— have  been  laid  waste.  C.  D.  Oinsburg. 


The  employments  of  the  Jewish  captives, 
both  in  Assyria  and  in  Chaldea,  must  have 
been  very  varied.  The  general  superiority  of 
the  Hebrew  character,  both  intellectually  and 
morally,  to  that  of  other  Eastern  nations,  would 
commonly  secure  the  advancement  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  captives.  Some  rose  to  the  very 
highest  situations,  such  as  Daniel,  who  became 
prime-minister  ;  Shadrach,  Meshacli  and  Abed- 
nego,  who  also  got  high  promotion  ;  and  after¬ 
ward  Nehemiah,  who  became  cupbearer  to  the 
king  of  Persia.  Many  would  be  employed  as 
craftsmen  or  artisans.  We  find  the  goldsmiths 
and  apothecaries,  for  example,  taking  a  consid¬ 
erable  share  in  repairing  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  3  :  8).  Many  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  agriculture  and  gardening 
doubtless  followed  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  in 
the  land  of  their  captivity — “  Build  ye  houses, 
and  dwell  in  them  ;  and  plant  gardens,  and  eat 
the  fruit  of  them.”  As  a  rule,  the  captives 
were  not  exposed  to  tyranny  ;  for  it  was  the  in¬ 
terest  and  policy  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  make 
them  comfortable.  The  laceration  of  their  feel¬ 
ings  was  doubtless  their  chief  misery  ;  but  the 
generation  born  in  Babylon  would  be  less  sensi¬ 
ble  of  that  pain  than  their  fathers.  Probably 
many  who  were  settled  in  the  country  districts 
on  comfortable  farms  and  productive  gardens 
became  so  fond  of  them  as  not  to  desire  to  re¬ 
turn  home.  The  companies  that  returned  were 
probably  gathered  mainly  from  the  more  enter¬ 
prising  and  more  movable  population  of  the 
towns.  The  total  number  of  horses,  camels, 
mules  and  asses  brought  back  to  Jerusalem  was 
exceedingly  small — not  exceeding  eight  thou¬ 
sand.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  spirits  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  must  have  revived  somewhat,  after  the  time 
when  they  hanged  their  harps  upon  the  willows, 
that  the  cultivation  of  their  musical  gifts  was 
not  neglected.  In  the  first  company  that  re¬ 
turned  there  were  two  hundred  singing  men 
and  women. 

However  they  may  have  been  scattered  at 
first,  or  tossed  hither  and  thither  in  Babylon 
and  Chaldea,  they  contrived  very  wonderfully, 
for  the  most  part,  to  preserve  their  genealogies. 
A  few  were  unable  to  trace  their  pedigree  when 
the  restoration  took  place,  but  the  greater  part 
had  preserved  it  as  carefully  as  if  they  had 
been  at  home.  In  the  arrangements  adopted  at 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  strict  regard  was 
had  to  each  person’s  family.  Perhaps  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  who  foretold  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  each  tribe  individually,  may  have  spe¬ 
cially  stimulated  them  to  the  careful  preserva¬ 
tion  of  their  genealogies.  The  spoken  lan- 
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guage  of  the  people  underwent  a  change.  To 
a  considerable  degree  they  adopted  the  Chaldee 
dialect.  When  Ezra  read  the  law  in  Hebrew, 
at  the  restoration,  he  had  to  give  the  sense  and 
make  the  people  understand  the  meaning.  But 
the  greatest  change  of  all  took  place  in  relig¬ 
ion.  The  old  love  of  idolatry  was  completely 
rooted  out.  Never  again,  in  any  part  of  their 
history,  did  the  Jews  show  the  slightest  ten¬ 
dency  to  idols.  The  change  seems  to  have  been 
brought  about  more  by  the  action  of  natural 
feelings  than  by  any  spiritual  revival.  The 
idolatry  of  the  Chaldeans  would  be  viewed 
with  disgust,  because  it  was  the  religion  of 
their  spoilers.  A  people  banished  and  dena¬ 
tionalized  has  always  a  strong  inclination  to 
cherish  and  cling  to  its  national  institutions 
and  distinguishing  glories.  Those  of  the  Jews 
Avere  peculiarly  their  religious  ordinances. 
That  sense  of  superiority  which  refused  to 
humble  itself  even  under  a  Babylonian  captiv¬ 
ity  would  intrench  itself  amid  the  venerable 
institutions  of  Moses.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  love  of  idolatry  that  had  charac¬ 
terized  them  in  their  earlier  period  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  later  by  national  pride,  expecta¬ 
tions  of  carnal  glory  under  the  Messiah,  reliance 
on  their  own  works  and  righteousness,  and  a 
tendency  to  overrate  trivial  observances  and 
undervalue  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 
Nevertheless,  the  path  of  the  true  Israel — the 
election  according  to  grace — waxed  brighter 
and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day.  Many 
psalms  were  added  to  the  canon  during  this 
period,  along  with  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
and  Daniel.  The  promises  became  clearer  and 
brighter.  The  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  was 
presented  Avith  greater  distinctness  in  the  writ- 
ings  of  Daniel  ;  his  work  became  better  under¬ 
stood — “  to  finish  transgression,  make  an  end 
of  sin,  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness.”  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  began  now 
to  assume  a  definite  form  (Ezek.  37  :  12  ;  Dan. 
12  :  2).  Ezekiel  presented  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  heart  and  the  life-giving  poAver  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  more  vividly  than  any  former 
writer.  Sacrifices  continued  to  be  offered  ; 
Daniel  speaks  of  “  the  evening  oblation  and 
doubtless  there  Avas  some  place  where  as  much 
of  the  Temple  service  as  possible  continued  to 
be  celebrated.  But  in  general  there  must  have 
been  a  great  lack  of  religious  ordinances  ;  and 
the  pious  would  be  more  and  more  throAvn 
on  private  and  family  exercises  of  devotion. 
Thrice  a  day  Avas  Daniel  accustomed  to  offer 
prayer  in  his  house  ;  and  on  certain  occasions 


he  observed  long  seasons  of  special  devotion. 
The  Avay  was  gradually  preparing  for  a  more 
spiritual  religion ;  although  more  than  five 
hundred  years  had  to  run  before  Christ  should 
announce  that  the  time  had  come  when  neither 
in  Mount  Gerizim  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  men 
should  worship  the  Father,  but  true  worship¬ 
pers  everywhere  should  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  W.  G.  B. 

While  Jeremiah  remonstrated  and  wept  and 
mourned,  the  hard  heart  of  his  countrymen  be¬ 
came  harder.  While  the  Chaldean  was  apply¬ 
ing  his  torch  to  the  Temple,  putting  out  the 
eyes  of  the  royal  family,  or  driving  the  cap¬ 
tives  before  him  at  the  point  of  his  spear,  there 
Avere,  perhaps,  no  signs  of  contrition,  nothing 
but  sullen  despair,  or  a  disposition  to  brave  it 
out.  But  in  the  land  of  their  captivity  it  was 
different.  According  to  that  ancient  reviving 
promise,  when  they  were  driven  out  into  the 
uttermost  parts  of  heaven,  they  bethought 
themselves,  and  repented  and  made  supplica-. 
tion  unto  God,  and  prayed  unto  Him  with  all 
their  soul,  and  He  heard  their  prayer  and  main¬ 
tained  their  cause,  and  gave  them  a  new  heart 
and  a  right  spirit.  That  this  Avas  the  case  Avith 
numbers  of  them  we  have  indubitable  eAddence. 
The  Psalms  Avhich  were  composed  after  the 
Captivity  are  a  proof  of  it.  The  liberality  of 
the  poor  captives  in  contributing  to  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  city  and  the  Temple,  the  three 
days’  fast  Avhicli  the  fifteen  hundred  people 
who  accompanied  Ezra  kept  at  the  river  Ahava, 
the  readiness  with  which  they  hearkened  to  the 
remonstrances  of  Nehemiah,  the  tears  which 
they  shed  on  hearing  Ezra  expound  the  law — 
all  go  to  prove  that  they  had  been  refined  in 
Babylon,  that  God  had  chosen  them  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  of  affliction.  Their  bitter  sufferings  had 
Avorked  out  for  them  a  purer  national  charac¬ 
ter. 

The  Captivity  was  the  means  of  extirpating 
idolatry  from  the  hearts  of  the  people.  After 
the  return,  we  hear  no  more  of  this  polvtheistic 
tendency.  The  fires  which  ravaged  their  cities 
burned  up  the  idols  with  them.  The  second 
Temple  was  never  defiled  by  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves  with  heathen  abominations.  Not  this 
only,  even  the  disposition  to  it  seems  to  have 
been  eradicated.  ‘Hoav  Avas  it  done?  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  exiles  in  tneir  lonely  abode 
on  the  plains  of  Babylon  seem  to  have  im¬ 
pressed  upon  them  the  folly  of  their  old  wor¬ 
ship.  The  false  god  had  shown  no  power  to 
rescue  them  from  the  invading  foe.  Milcom 
and  Moloch  and  Ashtoretli  were  dumb  in  the 
hour  of  their  votaries’  utmost  need.  They 
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saw,  too,  the  connection  between  the  slighted 
command  of  Moses  and  its  predicted  penalty. 
They  provoked  God  to  anger  with  their  vani¬ 
ties,  and  a  fire  was  kindled  which  burned  to 
tbe  lowest  hell,  which  consumed  their  land  with 
her  incense,  and  set  on  fire  the  foundation  of 
the  mountains.  The  day  of  vengeance  delayed, 
but  at  length  it  came  and  swept  off  the  idola¬ 
trous  nation  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 
The  poor,  expatriated  Jew  had  leisure  now  to 
study  the  neglected  Pentateuch,  and  read  the 
burning  letters  which  the  lawgiver  had  writ¬ 
ten.  He  did  not  need  to  search  long  for  the 
commentary.  It  was  seen  in  the  brick-yards 
along  the  Euphrates  ;  in  the  harps  which  were 
hung  on  the  willows  ;  in  the  bones  which  were 
bleaching  on  the  desert. 

The  Captivity  was  the  means  of  extending 
the  knowledge  of  God  far  and  wide.  Some 
beams  of  heavenly  light  fell  on  many  pagan 
tribes.  The  pious  Jews  acted  the  part  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  all  the  regions  whither  they  were 
driven.  Who  can  describe  the  benefit  of  Dan¬ 
iel’s  spotless  example  in  Babylon,  of  Ezra,  the 
ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,  of  Mordecai’s 
unbending  conscientiousness,  and  of  Nehe- 
rniah’s  tender  spirit  and  manly  boldness  in  Ar- 
taxerxes’s  court?  The  good  influence  was  not 
confined  in  the  walls  of  Babylon  or  Shushan. 
To  the  extremities  of  the  vast  empire  the  cou¬ 
rier  bore  it.  Allow  that  in  many  cases  this  re¬ 
ligious  influence  was  comparatively  light,  yet 
in  the  aggregate  it  could  not  be  small.  In  hav¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  by  means  of 
a  written  revelation,  the  Jews  were  immensely 
superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Scattered 
over  many  regions  by  the  hands  of  violence, 
they  would  be  necessarily  brought  into  direct 
conflict  with  the  upholders  of  various  idola¬ 
trous  systems.  Contrariety  of  views  would 
lead  to  discussion  ;  argument  would  arouse  the 
slumbering  intellect  and  conscience,  and  some 
at  least  would  be  led  to  worship,  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  Him  whose  manifestations  in  the 
works  of  nature  they  had  previously  neglected 
or  misinterpreted. 

God,  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excel¬ 
lent  in  working,  was  thus  preparing  the  way 
for  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  shine  over  the 
whole  earth.  He  al  ways  had  thoughts  of  mercy 
to  the  Gentiles.  In  the  old  dispensation  His 
special  favors  were  confined  to  the  Jews,  but 
some  drops  in  the  shower  fell  on  the  parched 
wastes  of  paganism.  We  occasionally  discern 
hints,  pre-intimations,  foreshadowings,  of  that 
spiritual  and  healing  gift  designed  for  all  peo¬ 
ple  ;  a  faint  yet  increasing  redness  in  the  East 


had  for  a  long  time  indicated  the  spot  where 
the  sun  was  to  appear.  Those  Psalms  of  Da¬ 
vid  which  predict  a  reigning  Messiah,  those 
passages  in  Isaiah  which  so  graphically  de¬ 
scribe  a  suffering  and  atoning  Redeemer,  were 
doubtless  carried  by  the  captive  Jews  into  the 
distant  East.  Their  true  meaning,  for  the 
most  part,  remained  unperceived,  yet  some  in¬ 
definite  expectation  of  a  great  deliverer  was  ex¬ 
cited.  Hope  may  have  sprung  up  in  some 
solitary  and  dejected  bosom.  Some  Gentile 
Simeon  may  have  looked  with  feeble  faith 
toward  the  coming  Messiah.  At  all  events,  the 
Captivity  laid  the  foundation  for  the  speedier 
diffusion  of  Christianity  when  it  did  appear. 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  devout  Jews  were 
gathered  at  Jerusalem  from  every  nation  under 
heaven,  a  people  prepared  of  the  Lord  to  carry 
the  knowledge  of  His  Son  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  B.  B.  Edwards. 

Many  Jews  that  remained  in  Babylon  were, 
by  the  great  changes  that  happened  in  the 
world,  dispersed  thence  into  all  the  adjacent 
countries.  And  hence  we  find  that  in  Esther’s 
time  the  Jews  were  dispersed  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  vast  Persian  empire,  that  extended 
from  India  to  Ethiopia,  as  you  may  see  (Esth. 
3  :  8).  And  they  continued  dispersed  till  Christ 
came,  and  till  the  apostles  went  forth  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  But  these  dispersed  Jews  retained 
their  religion  in  this  dispersion.  Their  captiv¬ 
ity  thoroughly  cured  them  of  their  idolatry  ; 
and  it  was  their  manner,  for  as  many  of  them 
as  could  from  time  to  time,  to  go  up  to  the 
land  of  Judea  to  Jerusalem  at  their  great  feasts. 
Hence  we  read  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Acts  that  at 
the  time  of  the  great  feast  of  Pentecost  there 
were  Jews  abiding  at  Jerusalem  out  of  every 
nation  under  heaven.  These  were  Jews  come 
up  from  all  countries  where  they  were  dis¬ 
persed,  to  worship  at  that  feast.  And  hence 
we  find,  in  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  that  wherever  the  apostles  went  preach¬ 
ing  through  the  world  they  found  Jews.  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  about  two  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  on  a  certain  occasion  transplanted 
two  thousand  families  of  Jews  from  the  coun¬ 
try  about  Babylon  into  Asia  the  Less  ;  and  so 
they  and  their  posterity,  many  of  them,  settled 
in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia  and  in 
Ephesus  ;  and  from  thence  settled  in  Athens 
and  Corinth  and  Rome.  Whence  came  those 
synagogues  in  those  places  that  the  apostle 
Paul  preached  in. 

Now  this  dispersion  of  the  Jews  through  the 
world  before  Christ  came  did  many  ways  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  His  coming  and  setting  up 
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His  kingdom  in  the  world.  One  was  that  this 
was  a  means  of  raising  a  genera)  expectation  of 
the  Messiah  through  the  world  about  the  time 
that  He  actually  came  ;  for  the  Jews,  wher¬ 
ever  they  were  dispersed,  carried  the  holy 
Scriptures  with  them,  and  so  the  prophecies  of 
the  Messiah  ;  and  being  conversant  with  the 
nations  among  whom  they  lived,  they  by  that 
means  became  acquainted  with  these  prophecies, 
and  with  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  of  their 
glorious  Messiah  ;  and  by  this  means  the  birth 
of  such  a  glorious  person  in  Judea  about  that 
time  began  to  be  the  general  expectation  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  as  appears  by  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  learned  men  of  the  heathen  that 
lived  about  that  time,  which  are  still  extant  ; 
particularly  Virgil,  the  famous  poet  that  lived 
in  Italy  a  little  before  Christ  was  born,  has  a 
poem  about  the  expectation  of  a  great  prince 
that  was  to  be  born,  and  the  happy  times  of 
righteousness  and  peace  that  he  was  to  intro¬ 
duce  ;  some  of  it  very  much  in  the  language  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah. 

Another  way  that  this  dispersed  state  of  the 
jews  prepared  the  way  for  Christ  was,  that  it 
showed  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  and  introducing  a  new  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  It  showed  the 
necessity  of  abolishing  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
the  old  Jewish  worship  ;  for  by  this  means  the 
observance  of  that  ceremonial  law  became  im¬ 
practicable  even  by  the  Jews  themselves  ;  for 
the  ceremonial  law  was  adapted  to  the  state  of 
a  people  dwelling  together  in  the  same  land, 
where  was  the  city  that  God  had  chosen  ; 
where  was  the  Temple,  the  only  place  where 
they  might  offer  sacrifices,  and  where  it  was 
lawful  for  their  priests  and  Levites  to  officiate  ; 
where  they  were  to  bring  their  first-fruits  ;  and 
where  were  their  cities  of  refuge  and  the  like. 
But  the  Jews,  by  this  dispersion,  lived,  many 
of  them,  in  other  lands,  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  distant,  when  Christ  came,  which  made 
the  observance  of  their  laws  of  sacrifices  and  the 
like  impracticable.  And  though  their  fore¬ 
fathers  might  be  to  blame  in  not  going  up  to 
the  land  of  Judea  when  they  were  permitted 
by  Cyrus,  yet  the  case  was  now,  as  to  many  of 
them  at  least,  become  impracticable  ;  which 
showed  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  new  dis¬ 
pensation,  that  should  be  fitted  not  only  to  one 
particular  land,  but  to  the  general  circum¬ 
stances  and  use  of  all  nations  of  the  world. 

Again,  another  way  that  this  dispersion  of 
the  Jews  through  the  world  prepared  the  way 
for  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
the  world  was,  that  it  contributed  to  the  mak¬ 


ing  the  facts  concerning  Jesus  Christ  publicly 
known  through  the  world  ;  for  the  Jews  that 
lived  in  other  countries  used  frequently  to  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  their  three  great  feasts, 
which  were  from  year  to  year  ;  and  so,  by  this 
means,  they  could  not  but  become  acquainted 
with  the  news  of  the  wonderful  things  that 
Christ  did  in  that  land.  We  find  that  they 
were  present  at  and  took  great  notice  of  that 
great  miracle  of  raising  Lazarus,  which  excited 
the  curiosity  of  those  foreign  Jews  that  came 
up  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover  to  see  Jesus,  as 
you  may  see  in  John  12  : 19-21.  By  the  same 
means,  the  Jews  that  went  up  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  became  acquainted  with  Christ’s  crucifix¬ 
ion.  Thus  the  disciples,  going  to  Emmaus, 
said  to  Christ,  when  they  did  not  know  Him 
(Luke  24  : 18),  “  Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in 
Jerusalem,  and  hast  not  known  the  things 
which  have  come  to  pass  there  in  these  days?” 
Plainly  intimating  that  the  things  concerning 
Jesus  were  so  publicly  known  to  all  men  that 
it  was  wonderful  to  find  any  man  unacquainted 
with  them.  And  so  afterward  they  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  news  of  His  resurrection  ; 
and  when  they  went  home  again  into  their  own 
countries,  they  carried  the  news  with  them, 
and  so  made  these  facts  public  through  the 
world,  as  they  had  made  the  prophecies  of 
them  public  before.  After  this,  those  foreign 
Jews  that  came  to  Jerusalem  took  great  notice 
of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost, 
and  the  wonderful  effects  of  it  ;  and  many  of 
them  were  converted  by  it — viz.,  Parthians, 
Medes,  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopota¬ 
mia  and  in  Egypt,  and  the  parts  of  Libya  about 
Cyrene,  and  the  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and 
proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians.  And  so  they 
did  not  only  carry  back  the  news  of  the  facts 
of  Christianity,  but  Christianity  itself,  into 
their  own  countries  with  them  ;  which  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  spreading  of  it  through 
the  world. 

Again,  another  way  that  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews  contributed  to  the  setting  up  of  the 
Gospel-kingdom  in  the  world  was  that  it  opened 
a  door  for  the  introduction  of  the  apostles  in  all 
places  where  they  came  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
For  almost  in  all  places  where  they  came  to 
preach  the  Gospel  they  found  Jews  and  syna¬ 
gogues  of  the  Jews,  where  the  holy  Scriptures 
were  wont  to  be  read,  and  the  true  God  wor¬ 
shipped  ;  which  was  a  great  advantage  to  the 
apostles  in  their  spreading  the  Gospel  through 
the  world.  For  their  way  was,  into  whatever 
city  they  came,  first  to  go  into  the  synagogue 
of  the  Jews  (they  being  people  of  the  same  na- 
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tion),  and  there  to  preach  the  Gospel  unto 
them.  And  hereby  their  coming  and  their  new 
doctrine  was  taken  notice  of  by  their  Gentile 
neighbors,  whose  curiosity  excited  them  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  say  ;  which  became  a  fair  oc¬ 
casion  to  the  apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
them.  Jonathan  Edwards 

The  two  great  moral  results  sought  by  means 
of  this  destruction  of  city  and  Temple  and 
of  this  seventy  years’  captivity  were — (a)  to 
cure  the  nation  of  idolatry  ;  ( h )  to  break  down 
the  false  reliance  on  the  mere  externals  of  their 
religious  system.  The  whole  Book  of  Ezekiel 
should  be  read  with  these  points  in  mind. 
Every  chapter,  almost  every  verse,  shines  in 
the  light  of  these  truths  and  bears  to  their  illus¬ 
tration.  Of  his  forty-eight  chapters,  the  first 
twenty-four  protest  with  unwearied  breath 
against  the  national  sin  of  idolatry  ;  set  forth 
with  perpetual  reiteration  the  foulness  of  the 
sin,  its  terrible  grasp  on  the  national  heart,  its 
incessant  and  resistless  demand  for  the  most 
appalling  retribution  ;  while  all  along  the 
prophet  labors  to  make  the  captive  exiles  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  ritualities  and  sacred  things 
could  by  no  means  avert  from  them  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  Almighty.  Noticeably,  it  was 
not  till  the  tidings  came  to  them  in  their  cap¬ 
tivity  that  the  city  had  actually  fallen,  and  that 
the  holy  Temple  did  certainly  lie  in  ruins,  that 
this  vain  confidence  broke  down  !  From  this 
point  the  entire  tone  of  the  prophet  changes  ; 
the  despondent,  broken-hearted  people  needed 
the  consolations  of  hope,  and  the  prophet  has¬ 
tens  to  supply  them.  A  great  moral  crisis  had 
been  reached  in  the  discipline  and  culture  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Wonderfully,  admirably, 
did  the  prophet  Ezekiel  adjust  his  messages 
accordingly. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  it  was  never  the  thought 
of  God  to  forsake  His  people  utterly  and  forget 
forevermore  His  promises  to  Abraham  and  the 
mercies  made  sure  to  David,  but  was  rather  His 
purpose  to  replant  the  land  of  promise,  we  may 
note  with  admiration  the  wisdom  of  His  sifting- 
processes  :  first,  in  taking  away  the  better  ele¬ 
ments  into  Babylon,  leaving  behind  in  Judea 
the  men  who  had  sunk  physically  and  morally 
so  low  as  to  be  of  no  particular  account  as  ele¬ 
ments  of  society.  The  king  of  Babylon  was 
not  looking  out  for  religious  men  ;  but  he  had 
need  of  men  who  had  some  force  in  them — 
some  capability  for  labor  and  service.  This, 
therefore,  was  one  of  the  principles  on  which 
he  sifted  the  conquered  people  of  Judea.  The 
other  was  equally  simple.  The  men  of  vigor 
and  valor  were  the  men  whom  it  would  be  dan¬ 


gerous  for  him  to  leave  behind.  They  might 
head  another  revolt.  Therefore  it  was  wise  to 
take  them  away.  Thus  (unwittingly  as  to  God’s 
plans)  he  took  away  not  merely  such  men  as  he 
wanted  and  dared  not  leave  behind,  but  such 
men  as  God  wanted  wherewith  to  replant  His 
Canaan  in  His  due  time.  When  seventy  years 
had  transpired,  and  the  Lord  put  it  into  the 
heart  of  Cyrus  to  invite  the  Jews  to  return,  the 
sifting  process  was  again  put  in  requisition — 
this  time  by  making  it  a  call  for  volunteers. 
Such  a  call  would  of  course  bring  out  the  men 
of  vigor  and  stamina  enough  to  bear  the  strain 
of  the  fatigues  of  a  four  months’  journey,  to 
be  followed  by  the  labors  and  hardships  of  a 
new  settlement ;  and  also  men  of  heart  and  soul 
aflame  with  zeal  and  with  love  for  the  Zion  of 
their  fathers — men,  moreover,  whose  faith  took 
hold  of  God’s  everlasting  covenant.  The  will¬ 
ing,  the  earnest  and  true-hearted — not  the  easy¬ 
going  and  indifferent — would  respond  to  this 
call  ;  the  men  of  moral  heroism,  who  could  wel¬ 
come  sacrifice  and  hardship  for  the  love  they 
bore  to  the  land  of  their  fathers’  sepulchres  and 
for  their  faith  in  the  yet  unfulfilled  promises  of 
His  covenant.  Some  one  has  said  that  in  look¬ 
ing  for  seed  to  plant  New  England,  two  and  a 
half  centuries  ago,  the  Lord  sifted  two  king¬ 
doms  (England  and  Holland)  for  the  best  they 
had.  With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Lord  of  providence,  on  the  same  wise  principle, 
sifted  the  Jewish  people  twice  over  to  get  out 
the  best  seed  for  replanting  the  land  of  prom¬ 
ise.  The  history  of  the  Jews  during  this  cap¬ 
tivity  is  to  be  gleaned  chiefly  from  the  books  of 
the  prophets  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel — - 
mostly  from  Ezekiel,  because  his  prophetic  life 
and  labors  lay  among  the  exiles.  H.  C. 

The  Relations  of  the  Exiles  from  Judah  to  those 
from  Israel. 

It  is  often  assumed  and  asserted  that  the 
earlier  exiles,  especially  those  from  the  north¬ 
ern  tribes,  either  lost  their  identity  among  the 
nations  whither  they  were  carried,  or  else  be¬ 
came  lost  to  history.  On  the  latter  supposition, 
the  problem  of  the  finding  of  the  lost  Ten 
Tribes  is  often  brought  up  for  solution.  In 
opposition  to  all  such  views,  weigh  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  for  holding  that  the  earlier  ex¬ 
iles,  both  from  Israel  and  Judah,  became  min¬ 
gled  with  the  exiles  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  time, 
constituting  the  Jewish  people,  as  it  has  ever 
since  existed  :  1.  The  known  character  of  the 

Israelitish  race  for  race-persistence.  2.  The 
geographical  statements  as  to  where  the  exiles 
were  located  ;  (a)  1  Chron.  5  :  26  ;  2  K.  15  :  29  ; 
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17:6;  18  : 11,  locate  on  a  map  the  territories 
assigned  to  the  exiles  of  the  Ten  Tribes  :  ( b )  the 
references  in  Jer.  24  :  5  ;  28  :  4,  6  ;  50  :  8  ;  51  :  6, 
etc.,  locate  the  destination  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
exiles  ;  ( c )  Jer.  29  :  14,  7  ;  3  :  18  ;  Ezek.  1  :  2, 
etc.,  with  many  of  the  passages  cited  below, 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  speak  of  the  exiles  of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  time  as  not  confined  to  Bab¬ 
ylonia,  but  living  in  all  the  countries,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  “  north, '  ’  whither  the  Ten  Tribes 
had  formerly  been  carried  ;  ( d )  Ezra  1  :  1,  3,  4, 
etc.  ;  Estli.  2  :  5,  6  ;  3  :  8  ;  8  :  8-17,  etc.,  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  years  later,  these  exiles  of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  time  were  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  Persian  empire.  3.  (a)  Jer.  3  :  12,  18  ; 
31  :  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  and  very  many  passages,  Jere¬ 
miah  testifies  that  Israel  of  the  Ten  Tribes  was 
living  in  the  north,  scattered  among  all  the  na¬ 
tions,  in  his  time  ;  ( b )  the  same  passages  and 
Jer.  31  : 18,  20  ;  50  :  19,  etc.,  it  is  promised  that 
Israel,  as  distinguished  from  Judah,  shall  be 
restored  from  the  north  country  and  all  the  na¬ 
tions,  to  Palestine  ;  (c)  Jer.  3  : 18  ;  30  :  3  ;  31 
throughout  ;  50  :  20  ;  51  :  5  ;  Ezek.  37  :  16-22  ; 
Zech.  8  :  13,  and  very  many  places,  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  that  Judah  and  Israel  are  dwelling  to¬ 
gether  in  the  north  country,  and  among  the 
nations,  and  will  return  together,  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  them  being  effaced.  4.  The 
different  tribes  are  represented  as  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  during  and  after  the  Babylonian  exile  : 
(a)  Ezek.  48  and  Rev.  7,  apocalyptically,  all 
the  tribes  by  name  ;  (b)  Ezek.  37  :  19  ;  45  :  8  ; 
47  :  13,  21,  22,  23  ;  Matt.  19  :  28  ;  Luke  22  :  30  ; 
Acts  28  :  7  ;  Jas.  1:1;  Rev.  21  :  12,  etc.,  the 
Twelve  Tribes  in  general  ;  (c)  Rev.  5:5;  Ezra 
1:5;  Rom.  11  :  1  ;  Luke  2  :  36  ;  Acts  4  :  36, 
etc.,  Judah,  Benjamin,  Levi  and  Asher.  5.  In 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  especially  in  Esther, 
the  numbers  of  the  Jews  are  too  great  to  be 
reasonably  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  all  descended  from  the  exiles 
taken  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  it  is  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  these  books  that  the  Jews  who  re¬ 
turned  to  Palestine  were  only  a  small  part  of 
the  Jewish  population  of  the  Persian  empire, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  history. 
W.  J.  B.  (See  pages  261-264.) 

Daniel ,  Isaiah,  Chaps.  40-66,  Deuteronomy  and 

the  Levitical  Code,  as  Related  to  the  Post-exilic 

Period. 

The  work  of  Daniel.  The  first  six  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel  are  a  series  of  wonder 
stories — accounts  of  marvellous  deeds  wrought 
by  Jehovah  through  His  servants— with  a  few 


explanatory  narrative  statements.  This  half 
of  the  book  includes  one  brief  apocalypse 
(2  :  31-45).  The  second  six  chapters  are  a  series 
of  apocalypses.  These  twelve  chapters  are 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  additional  sec¬ 
tions  found  only  in  the  Greek  copies.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  canonical  Book  of  Daniel,  two  ques¬ 
tions  are  strongly  disputed  :  How  far  is  it  His¬ 
torical  ?  When  was  it  written? 

In  view  of  certain  recent  discoveries,  the 
historicity  of  the  general  situation  presented  in 
Daniel,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  some  of 
the  details,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  longer 
open  to  doubt.  Belshazzar  is  now  known, 
from  the  inscriptions,  to  be  an  historical  person 
(see  Schrader — e.q.,  K.  A.  T.,  p.  434  sqq.). 
Though  the  Darius  of  Daniel  is  still  unex¬ 
plained,  that  does  not  prove  him  to  be  inex¬ 
plicable.  The  excavations  at  Naucratis  and 
Tahpanhes  in  Egypt  (see  especially  “  Defen - 
neh,”  chap.  7,  in  the  fourth  Memoir  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund)  settle  the  question 
as  to  Greek  colonies  and  Greek  civilization 
there,  and  the  necessary  contact  of  both  Jews 
and  Babylonians  therewith,  in  the  times  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  earlier  ;  and  show,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Greek  terms  in  Daniel  may  be 
characteristic  of  the  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
rather  than  inconsistent  with  them.  Such  bib¬ 
lical  passages  as  2  K.  18  :  26  ;  Isa.  36  :  11  are 
now  reinforced  by  Aramaic  inscriptions,  refut¬ 
ing  the  argument  that  the  Aramaic  writing  in 
Daniel  proves  the  book  to  be  a  legendary  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  period  later  than  the  Babylonian. 
Some  powerful  influence  at  the  seat  of  empire 
is  required  to  account  for  the  prosperit}q  the 
national  feeling,  the  cessation  from  idolatry, 
the  activity  in  national  literature,  of  the  exiled 
Jews  of  the  Babylonian  period  ;  and  the  state¬ 
ments  made  concerning  Daniel  and  his  com¬ 
panions  precisely  meet  this  requirement.  Dan¬ 
iel  is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  28  :  3  ;  14  :  14,  20,  as 
a  distinguished  example  of  wisdom  and  of 
power  with  God.  He  is  spoken  of  as  “  Daniel 
the  prophet”  in  Matt.  24:15.  Josephus  says 
that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  exhibited  to  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  Ant.  XI.  viii.  5.  The  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  silence  of  Ecclus.  49  is  no 
stronger  against  the  historical  existence  of 
Daniel  than  of  Ezra.  But  if  it  be  granted  that 
Daniel  was  an  historical  person,  then  we  cannot 
disregard  his  claim,  made  by  the  use  of  the  first 
person,  or  by  the  statements  of  the  narrative,  to 
the  authorship  of  most  of  the  parts  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  and  therefore  substantially  of  the 
whole.  If  it  is  said  that  the  prayer  in  Dan.  9, 
e.y.,  presupposes  those  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
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it  is  easy  to  reply  that  the  presupposition  is  the 
other  way.  In  fine,  both  the  Book  of  Daniel 
itself  and  the  events  mentioned  in  it  seem,  on 
their  face,  to  belong  to  the  seventy  years  of  the 
exile  ;  and  the  careful  student  will  require 
more  than  merely  negative  proof  before  he  as¬ 
signs  them  to  any  other  period. 

T he  second  part  of  Isaiah.  I  suppose  that  the 
analysis  of  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  of 
Isaiah  which  regards  these  as  a  unit,  made  up 
of  three  divisions,  each  consisting  of  three  times 
three  short  poems,  is  substantially  correct.  One 
of  these  poems  mentions  Cyrus  by  name,  and 
others  are  commonly  understood  to  refer  to  the 
burning  of  the  Temple  and  the  approaching 
return  of  the  exiles  from  Babylon — e.g.,  Isa. 
44  :  28  ;  45  :  1  ;  64  :  11;  62  :  10.  To  one  who 
denies  the  possibility  of  inspired  prediction, 
this  is  conclusive  evidence  that  these  passages 
belong  to  a  date  when  the  arms  of  Cyrus  were 
already  threatening  Babylon.  To  one  who  ac¬ 
cepts  the  possibility  of  such  prediction,  the 
question  arises  whether  we  have  here  predic¬ 
tions  or  contemporary  statements.  The  liter¬ 
ary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  supposing  that 
most  of  these  prophecies  were  written  in  the 
times  of  Cyrus  are  very  serious.  Begin  with 
Isa.  40,  and  note  how  steadily  the  writer  main¬ 
tains  a  Palestinian  point  of  view,  and  speaks  of 
Jerusalem  as  in  existence,  surrounded  by  her 
neighbor  cities  ;  was  this  written  in  Babylonia, 
while  Jerusalem  and  her  cities  were  desolate 
ruins?  Read  Isa.  46  :  1,  2  ;  48  :  14  ;  47  :  1  sqq., 
and  note  how  accurately  these  statements  fit 
what  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  say  in  regard  to 
their  captures  of  Babylon,  while  they  fit  noth¬ 
ing  that  is  known  in  regard  to  the  capture  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus.  Or  take  the  apocalyptic- 
liturgical  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  as  one  term  in 
the  line  of  prophecy,  and  the  visions  of  Zecha- 
riali  (Zech.  1-8)  as  another  term,  and  inquire 
what  sort  of  an  intermediate  term  you  have  a 
right  to  expect,  in  accordance  with  laws  of  his¬ 
torical  continuity.  Can  Isa.  40-66  possibly  be 
that  intermediate  term?  If  this  body  of  liter¬ 
ature  belongs  to  the  seventy  years,  it  is  at  least 
very  different  from  the  other  literature  of  that 
period. 


The  question  of  Deuteronomy.  Many  of  the 
scholars  who  hold  that  the  body  of  laws  in 
Deuteronomy  was  written  in  the  times  of  Josiali. 
also  hold  that  other  parts  of  our  present  Book 
of  Deuteronomy,  say  De.  1  :  5-4  :  49  ;  4  :  44- 
1 1  :  32  ;  and  chaps.  27-39,  are  separate  pieces 
of  composition,  written  by  secondary  Deuteron- 
oinists,  in  the  times  of  the  exile.  But  these 
parts  of  Deuteronomy,  in  their  own  text,  date 
themselves  just  before  the  close  of  the  career  of 
Moses  ;  the  theory  that  they  were  written 
during  the  exile  involves  the  supposition  that 
their  dates  are  fictitious.  De.  28-29  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  cited  and  referred  to  in  Lam.  2:17  and 
context,  as  Jehovah’s  “  word  that  He  com¬ 
manded  in  the  days  of  old.”  The  avowed 
writings  of  the  exile  are  replete  with  Deutero- 
nomic  ideas,  but  widely  different  from  Deuter¬ 
onomy  in  style.  Certainly,  the  natural  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  the  case  is  that  these  parts  of 
Deuteronomy  were  influential  in  the  times  of 
the  exile,  not  because  they  were  contemporane¬ 
ous  writings,  but  because  of  a  revived  interest 
in  an  ancient  book. 

The  question  of  the  Levitical  Code.  Writers 
on  the  Pentateuchal  analysis  recognize  in  Lev. 
17-26  a  code  of  legislation  which  they  say  has 
been  combined  with  later  matter,  but  whose 
original  form  can  be  approximately  restored. 
This  code  is  assigned  by  Kuenen  and  those  who 
agree  with  him  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
exile,  largely  on  the  ground  of  its  affinity 
with  the  passages  in  Deuteronomy  just  cited, 
and  with  Ezek.  40-48.  Evidently  the  one  argu¬ 
ment  that  these  writers  here  regard  as  strongest 
is  the  closeness  with  which  Lev.  26  and  De. 
28-29  fit  the  phenomena  of  the  times  of  the 
exile.  With  those  who  accept  the  possibility 
of  inspired  prediction,  this  argument  would 
have  more  weight  if  the  fitness  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  were  confined  to  the  scenes  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  exile,  instead  of  fitting  the  case  of  Israel 
from  the  deportation  of  the  Ten  Tribes  to  the 
present  day.  As  in  the  case  of  the  parts  of 
Deuteronomy  just  mentioned,  the  testimony  of 
the  text  of  Lev.  17-26  and  its  general  literary 
and  linguistic  character  are  against  assigning 
it  to  the  period  of  the  exile.  W.  J,  Beecher. 
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Section  51. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  EZRA  AND  NEHEMIAH. 


The  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  the 
historical  introduction  to  the  third  period  of 
Jewish  history.  The  first  or  formative  period 
is  that  of  the  exodus  and  the  conquest  of  Ca¬ 
naan.  The  second,  that  of  the  kings,  is  the 
period  of  national  development,  when  all  that 
was  possible  to  them  as  a  nation  was  accom¬ 
plished.  The  third  period  was  that  of  national 
dependence,  and  it  lasted  six  hundred  years. 
From  the  return  from  captivity  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  bound  up 
with  the  policy  of  the  great  empires,  Persia, 
Macedonia,  Greece  and  Rome,  on  whose  favor 
they  depended,  or  to  whom  they  offered  a  fruit¬ 
less  resistance.  Just  as  the  exodus  and  the 
conquest  trained  the  people  for  the  second 
stage  in  their  development  and  prepared  its 
way,  so  the  third  period  prepared  for  the  fourth 
— Judaism  in  its  relation  to  modern  history. 
The  true  destiny  of  Israel  is  now  revealed,  to 
exist  as  a  “  leaven”  among  the  nations.  The 
Divine  purpose  in  the  Israelitish  people  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  Christendom  ;  religious  suscepti¬ 
bility,  fitness  for  inspiration,  has  been  the  signal 
endowment  of  the  Jews  ;  theirs  is  a  spiritual, 
not  a  national  glory.  And  the  modern  history 
of  the  unconverted  remnant  is  not  without  sig¬ 
nificance  ;  we  see  in  them  the  natural  stock  out 
of  which  Christendom  has  grown.  The  tenaci¬ 
ty  and  steadfastness  which  still  characterize  the 
race,  their  patience,  gentleness  and  readiness  to 
serve  or  to  rule,  are  some  of  the  elements  of 
their  fitness  to  affect  most  intimately  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  some  of  their  qualifications 
to  be  the  depositary  of  the  promises  of  God. 
The  period  of  the  return  is  sometimes  contrast¬ 
ed  with  that  of  the  exodus  as  an  unheroic  with 
an  heroic  time.  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
force  of  this  contrast.  That  is  not  an  unheroic 
or  uneventful  history  which  contains,  as  its 
heart,  the  story  of  the  Maccabees.  Even  in  the 
two  books — Ezra  and  Nehemiah — the  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  altar,  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  dedication  of  the  Temple,  the  building 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  a  corrupt  society,  are  not  inglorious. 
The  tact,  the  courage,  the  patience,  the  fidelity 
displayed  awaken  admiration  ;  and  some  of  the 
incidents  strike  the  imagination  and  stir  the 
soul.  Clarkson. 

Though  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 


were  undoubtedly  regarded  as  one  book  in  two 
parts,  both  by  the  Jewish  Church  and  by  the 
early  Christian  fathers,  yet  the  judgment  of 
modern  criticism,  that  they  were  originally  two 
distinct  works,  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  de¬ 
serving  of  our  acceptance.  The  general  style 
of  the  two  books  is  indeed  similar  ;  but  still 
there  are  sufficient  differences  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  to  mark  distinct  authorship.  Nehemiah, 
moreover,  opens  in  a  way  which  indicates  that 
it  is  not  a  continuation  of  any  previous  narra¬ 
tive,  but  a  separate  and  substantive  work, 
standing  on  its  own  basis.  B.  C. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  closing  verses  of 
Chronicles  (2  Chron.  36  : 22,  23)  are  almost 
identical  with  the  opening  words  of  Ezra — a 
feature  which  has  led  many  to  believe  that  the 
works  originally  formed  one  continuous  com¬ 
position,  and  which,  at  all  events,  shows  that 
the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  forming  a  natural  continuation  of  the 
history  of  the  Chronicles.  Those  books  had 
brought  down  the  history  to  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus,  and  the  books  before  us  contain  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Israelite 
society  by  the  return  of  colonists,  their  settle¬ 
ment  in  Jerusalem,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  and  city,  and  the  reorganization  of  life  and 
worship.  The  narrative  begins  in  the  Book  of 
Ezra  at  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  b.c. 
538,  and  it  is  dropped  in  Nehemiah  soon  after 
the  thirty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes,  b.c.  432  ; 
so  that  the  tAvo  books  together  carry  us  over  a 
space  of  about  a  century.  The  whole  history 
of  this  time,  however,  falls  into  three  clearly 
defined  periods.  The  first,  treated  of  in  the 
first  six  chapters  of  Ezra,  is  the  time  that 
elapsed  from  the  first  return  of  exiles  to  the 
completion  of  the  Temple  ;  the  second,  of 
which  an  account  is  contained  in  the  remaining 
chapters  of  Ezra,  is  the  period  of  his  activity  as 
leader  of  the  second  colony  that  came  to  J udea  ; 
and  the  third,  covered  by  the  Book  of  Nehe¬ 
miah,  is  the  period  of  the  activity  of  the  two 
men  in  the  reconstitution  of  the  neAV  commu¬ 
nity  at  Jerusalem. 

The  first  period  extends  over  twenty-three 
years — viz.,  from  the  first  return  of  exiles  in 
538  till  the  completion  of  the  Temple  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Darius,  b.c.  515.  The  whole  of 
this  period  was  anterior  to  the  coming  of  Ezra, 
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and  chaps.  1-6  of  liis  book  contain  a  succinct 
account  of  what  was  an  arduous  and  almost 
hopeless  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  first  colo¬ 
nists  to  establish  themselves  in  the  city  of  their 
fathers.  The  second  period  begins  with  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Ezra,  and  extends  to  the 
close  of  the  book.  These  chapters  tell  us  how 
Ezra  brought  the  second  colony  from  Babylon 
and  settled  them  in  Jerusalem  in  the  seventh 
year  ol  King  Artaxerxes  I.,  called  Longimanus 
—i.e.,  in  the  year  b.c.  458  (Ezra  7  :  8).  Since 
the  former  period  ended  with  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius,  or  515,  and  this  begins  with  the  sev¬ 
enth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  there  is  thus  an  inter¬ 
val  of  fifty-seven  years  passed  over  without 
record.  This  space  represents  the  remaining 
thirty  years  of  Darius,  the  twenty  years’  reign 
of  Xerxes,  and  the  opening  seven  years  of  that 
of  Artaxerxes.  Thirteen  years  after  the  arrival 
of  Ezra’s  colony  Nehemiah  appears  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ;  and  the  third  period,  treated  of  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah,  and  extending  over  twelve 
years,  is  the  period  of  their  joint  captivity.  In 
the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  Nehemiah, 
cup-bearer  to  the  king,  having  heard  mournful 
accounts  of  the  condition  of  his  countrymen  in 
Judea  (chap.  1),  obtained  leave  of  absence  from 
the  court,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Little  as  we  are  told  of  the  personal  histories 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  we  perceive  that  they 
were  eminently  fitted  for  the  crisis  in  which 
they  appeared.  Itis  evident  that  the  efforts  of 
the  first  colony  under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua 
sufficed  at  most  to  preserve  a  lingering  exist¬ 
ence.  It  was  only  after  the  arrival  of  Ezra 
that  the  restored  community  took  a  new  de¬ 
parture,  and  only  by  the  energetic  action  of 
Nehemiah  that  it  assumed  a  position  in  which 
it  was  able  to  unfold,  under  new  conditions,  its 
old  religious  life.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
probably  the  influence  of  Esther  and  Mordecai 
on  Xerxes,  the  predecessor  of  Artaxerxes,  may 
account  for  Jews  being  in  such  high  regard  at 
the  court.  It  is  clear  that  both  Ezra  and  Nehe¬ 
miah  were  in  high  estimation  with  the  king,  or 
they  would  not  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
functions  they  were  sent  to  perform  ;  and  it 
was  providential  that,  at  a  time  when  the  first 
colony  vras  struggling  for  existence,  these  two 
men,  of  the  seed  of  Israel,  were  raised  up  to 
guide  their  nation  through  a  trying  time  and 
give  it  a  constitution  which  would  survive  the 
successive  dynasties  under  which  the  Jewish 
people  lived.  Ezra,  a  scribe,  instructed  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  was  able  to  expound  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  religion,  and  to  show  their  applica¬ 


tion  to  daily  life  ;  Nehemiah,  endued  with  full 
powers  from  the  king,  was  a  man  of  determined 
will,  fertility  of  resource,  and  devotion  to  his 
people.  And  thus,  at  a  crisis  which  became  a 
reformation  in  Israel,  the  leaders  possessed  the 
intelligent  conception  of  the  thing  needed,  and 
the  administrative  capacity  to  effect  it,  without 
which  no  reformation  can  be  brought  about. 
So  it  is  from  this  period  that  a  new  era  in  the 
life  of  the  Jewish  people  is  dated,  and  tradition 
assigns  to  Ezra  a  place  next  to  Moses  in  the 
moulding  of  the  religious  life.  The  national 
unity  was  saved  from  being  shattered  into  frag¬ 
ments  by  the  Captivity  ;  for  the  Temple  with 
its  service  was  the  religious  centre  to  which  in 
all  places  of  their  wanderings  the  dispersed 
ever  turned.  J.  Robertson. 

Authorship  and  Date. 

As  to  authorship  and  date,  the  proof  seems 
to  be  adequate  that  the  Book  of  Ezra  was  writ¬ 
ten  either  by  Ezra  himself  or  by  some  early 
contemporary.  For,  first,  tradition  affirms  this, 
and  should  count  for  something  ;  second,  the 
place  of  Ezra  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  next  before 
Nehemiah  and  Chronicles,  indicates  the  same 
thing  ;  third,  Nehemiah  quoted  the  Book  of 
Ezra,  the  narrative  as  well  as  the  list,  while 
Ezra  was  yet  alive  (Neh.  7  :  5  sqq.)  ;  fourth, 
the  book  contains  no  trace  of  elements  later 
than  Ezra.  The  question  as  to  Nehemiah  is 
less  simple,  but,  with  the  analysis  given  above, 
is  not  so  complicated  as  many  suppose.  The 
first  and  third  divisions  of  the  book  definitely 
purport  to  be  by  Nehemiah  (unless  chaps.  8-10 
be  regarded  as  by  an  associate  of  his),  and  con¬ 
tain  no  elements  inconsistent  with  this  claim. 
The  second  division  (11:1  to  12  :  26)  is  often 
said  to  mention  events  a  century  or  more  later 
than  Nehemiah,  but  that  is  sheer  carelessness  of 
statement.  The  latest  event  mentioned  is  the 
registration  of  priests  and  Levites  :  and  that 
registration,  though  it  includes  the  name  of 
Jaddua,  is  not  said  to  have  been  brougflit  up  to 
the  time  when  Jaddua  was  liigh-priest,  but 
expressly  limits  itself  “up  to  the  days  of  Jo- 
lianan”  (12  :  23).  It  follows  that  Jaddua  was 
enrolled  before  he  became  liigh-priest,  perhaps 
to  exclude  some  other  claimant,  and  that 
“  Darius  the  Persian’’  of  verse  22  was  Darius 
Nothus,  b.c  423-404,  and  not  the  later  Darius. 
The  date  of  the  accession  of  Johanan  is  com¬ 
monly  given  as  373  b.c.,  but  was  probably 
earlier.  But  if  Nehemiah  was  a  very  young 
man  in  b.c.  445,  it  exhibits  no  extraordinary 
longevity  if  he  was  still  living  seventy-two 
years  later,  b.c.  373.  There  is  no  decisive 
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proof,  therefore,  that  any  work  was  done  on 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah  later  than  his  lifetime. 
Whether  the  chapters  from  8  to  12  :  26  are  by 
other  hands  than  his  may  be  an  open  question. 

The  Law  in  the  Times  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah. 

No  one  disputes  that  Ezra  and  men  associated 
with  him  had  something  very  important  to  do 
with  the  existence  of  the  Hexateuch  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form.  Postbiblical  tradition  testifies  very 
abundantly  to  this,  making  Ezra  the  second 
giver  of  the  law,  and  counting  his  work  on  the 
law  inferior  only  to  that  of  Moses.  The  New 
Testament  and  Ecclesiasticus  are  indeed  silent 
concerning  this  tradition,  but  the  Books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  confirm  it.  But  what  was 
the  actual  work  done  on  the  Hexateuch  by 
Ezra  and  his  associates?  Did  they  simply  pre¬ 
serve  authenticated  copies  and  call  attention  to 
the  laws,  and  procure  the  enforcement  of  them? 
Or  did  they  themselves  originally  write  most  of 
the  priestcode,  and  compile  the  Hexateuch  as  a 
whole?  To  answer  these  questions  is  to  solve 
the  whole  problem  of  Hexateuchal  criticism. 
At  present  we  have  only  to  do  with  that  part  of 
the  answer  which  is  found  in  the  direct  state¬ 
ments  made  in  the  accounts  of  the  work  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

No  one  disputes  that,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
counts,  these  two  men  possessed  in  written 
form  the  legislation  which  they  promulgated 
and  enforced.  No  one  disputes  that  the  men  of 
Nehemiah \s  great  convocation  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  historical  statements  contained  in 
the  Hexateuch  and  in  the  Books  of  Judges,  Sam¬ 
uel  and  Kings,  in  the  order  in  which  these 
books  now  contain  them.  Neh.  9  :  6-8  sum¬ 
marizes  from  Genesis,  9-20  from  Exodus  and 
Numbers,  20-22  from  Numbers  and  Deuterono¬ 
my,  23-25  from  Joshua,  26-31  from  Judges, 
Samuel  and  1  Kings,  and  32-35  from  2  Kings. 
No  one  disputes  that  the  narrative  of  the  times 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  represents  that  the  Hex¬ 
ateuchal  legislation  as  a  whole  was  then  in  ex¬ 
istence.  No  one  disputes  that  this  narrative 
refers  the  legislation  of  which  it  speaks  very 
prominently  to  Moses,  and  thus  claims  that  it 
was,  in  the  main,  in  existence  from  the  times 
of  Moses.  This  is  limited,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  these  men  sometimes  also  ascribe  to  “  the 
prophets”  the  authoritative  precepts  to  which 
they  appeal.  Apparently,  they  regard  Moses 
as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  law-bringing 
prophets,  having  authority  because  he  is  ”  the 
man  of  God”  (Ezra  3  :  2).  This  testimony  is 
very  explicit.  If  it  is  simply  true  and  histori¬ 


cal  it  settles  the  question.  How  are  we  to  re¬ 
gard  it?  Is  it  trustworthy  history?  or  incom¬ 
petent  history?  or  fiction?  Is  there  any  theory 
of  the  matter  that  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
idea  that  the  priestcode  was  mainly  written  in 
the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah?  On  examin¬ 
ing  the  accounts  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  we 
should  expect  to  find  one  class  of  phenomena 
in  case  the  Hexateuchal  legislation  was  then 
really  ancient,  and  a  different  class  of  phenom¬ 
ena  in  case  they  themselves  had  just  originated 
much  of  this  legislation,  baptizing  it  by  an  an¬ 
cient  name.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  such  an 
examination  will  indicate  in  which  way  we 
ought  to  interpret  the  testimony.  If  the  Hexa¬ 
teuch  was  then  not  less  ancient  than  the  other 
pre-exilic  sacred  writings  they  possessed,  we 
should  expect  that  these  men,  in  the  use  they 
make  of  it,  would  not  very  sharply  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  writings.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  themselves  had  j  ust  compiled  the  Hexa¬ 
teuch  into  a  code,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
character  to  the  Judaism  of  their  times,  the 
new  law-book  would  be,  in  their  minds,  sharp¬ 
ly  distinct  from  all  other  writings.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  they  betray  no  consciousness  of  any 
such  distinction  ;  in  the  use  they  make  of  the 
sacred  writings,  the  Hexateuch  and  the  other 
books  simply  run  together,  with  no  drawing  of 
any  border  line.  We  find  here  no  such  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  law  and  the  prophets,  or  be¬ 
tween  Moses  and  the  prophets,  as  appears  in 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  fathers  of  the  later 
times,  or  even  in  the  New  Testament,  or  Jose¬ 
phus,  or  Ecclesiasticus.  If  the  Hexateuch  was 
really  ancient  in  their  times,  we  might  expect 
to  find  them  appealing  to  it  in  common  with 
the  other  ancient  sacred  writings,  for  authority 
for  the  laws  they  were  endeavoring  to  enforce  ; 
if  it  was  a  new  law-book,  just  prepared  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  having  sacred  sanction,  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  they  had  included  in  it  all 
that  they  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  times, 
so  that  their  appeal  would  be  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  new  law-book,  and  not  much  to 
the  other  Scriptures.  Actually,  they  appeal 
to  the  other  Scriptures  about  as  much  as  to  the 
Hexateuch.  Indeed,  the  institutions  they  foster 
are,  to  a  very  large  extent,  those  not  mentioned 
in  the  Hexateuch,  but  mentioned  in  the  other 
books  ;  notably  in  the  books  that  treat  of  the 
limes  of  David  and  Solomon.  If  the  Hexa¬ 
teuchal  legislation  was  then  really  ancient,  we 
should  expect  that,  when  they  came  to  enforce 
it,  they  would  supplement  it  by  such  speci¬ 
fications  and  additional  regulations  as  the 
changed  condition  of  the  times  required  ;  on 
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the  other  hand,  if  it  was  a  law-book  prepared 
by  themselves,  we  should  expect  that  they 
would  put  all  such  specifications  and  new 
regulations  into  the  law-book  itself,  and  would 
on  no  account  admit  any  other  legislation 
than  that  of  the  law-book.  In  fact,  the  ac¬ 
counts  represent  that  they  made  new  regula¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  almost  every  legal  point  they 
touched.  By  way  of  illustrating  these  princi¬ 
ples,  let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  phenomena. 

Their  mode  of  quoting  the  older  Scriptures. 
Their  habit  of  intermingling  the  Hexateuch,  in 
their  citations,  with  the  other  books,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  prophets  as  well  as  to  Moses,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  historical  recapitulation  in 
Neh.  9  passes  on,  without  a  break,  from  the 
history  recorded  in  the  first  six  books  of  the 
Bible  to  that  contained  in  the  following  books. 
It  might  be  further  illustrated  by  most  of  the 
instances  that  are  cited  for  other  purposes  in 
the  remainder  of  this  paper.  For  the  present 
we  confine  our  notice  to  one  illustration — that 
found  in  Neh.  1:5-11.  In  this  passage  are 
five  citations  from  Deuteronomy  and  three 
from  Solomon’s  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple,  intermingled  in  the  following  order  : 
1  :  5  cites  De.  10  :  17  and  7:9;  1:6  cites  2 
Chron.  6  :  40,  cf.  7  : 15  ;  1  K.  8  :  29,  52  ;  1  :  7 
cites  a  current  Pentateuclial  phrase  ;  1  :  8,  9  is 
a  resume  of  De.  4 :  25-31,  or  De.  28  :  64  and 
30  : 1-5,  modified  by  IK.  8  :  46-50,  especially 
48,  or  2  Chron.  6  :  36-39,  especially  38  ;  1  :  10 
cites  De.  9  :  26  ;  1  : 11  cites  IK.  8:  50. 

Sacred  persons.  In  the  times  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  we  find  the  liigli-priest,  priests  and 
Levites,  substantially  as  in  the  Hexateuch,  if 
we  allow  the  accounts  in  Deuteronomy  and 
Joshua  to  supplement  those  of  the  priestcode. 
Otherwise,  “the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,” 
of  Exodus  and  Leviticus  are  greatly  unlike  the 
post-exilic  priests,  being  very  few  in  number, 
and  the  close  blood  relatives  of  the  liigli-priest. 
Bui  the  Gibeonites  of  the  Hexateuch  (Josh. 
9  :  27)  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  stead  we 
have  Nethinim,  and  perhaps  other  Temple 
servants,  in  a  service  that  is  said  to  date  back  to 
David’s  time  (Ezra  8  :  20  et  al.).  We  further 
have  “captains  of  the  priests  and  Levites” 
(Ezra  8  :  29  ;  10  :  5)  and  singers  and  gatekeep¬ 
ers  (Ezra  7  :  7,  24  ;  Neh.  7:1  et  al.),  none  of 
them  anywhere  mentioned  in  the  Hexateuch. 
It  is  quite  incredible  that  the  usage  described 
in  the  priestcode  would  have  differed  so  from 
the  usage  then  existing,  if  the  priestcode  had 
then  only  just  been  produced. 

The  one  sanctuary  and  the  sacred  year.  In 


Ezra  7  :  15  ;  Neh.  1  :  9,  etc.,  the  history  of  these 
times  recognizes  the  Pentateuclial  doctrine  of  a 
central  sanctuary.  In  Neh.  10  :  34  (33)  are  men¬ 
tioned  the  continual  burnt  offering,  the  new 
moons,  the  Sabbaths,  and  the  appointed  feasts. 
In  these  and  other  ways  the  sacred  year  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  sufficiently,  though  not  very 
fully,  recognized.  The  Sabbath  is  mentioned 
many  times  in  Neh.  9:14;  10:32  (31)  sqq., 
13  : 15  sqq.,  traffic  on  that  day  being  the  espe¬ 
cial  practice  rebuked  ;  this  renders  it  significant 
that  traffic  does  not  appear  among  the  many 
specifications  of  Sabbath-breaking  that  are 
given  in  the  Hexateuch.  Such  specifications 
are  numerous  ;  if  they  had  been  prepared  in 
the  times  of  Nehemiah,  and  for  these  times, 
they  certainly  would  not  have  omitted  the  one 
point  that  peculiarly  fits  these  times. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Probably  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  (Neh.  8:1,  2)  was  observed  as  the  “  me¬ 
morial  of  blowing  of  trumpets”  (Lev.  23  :  24  ; 
Num.  29  :  1),  though  the  account  in  Nehemiah 
says  nothing  of  this.  But  the  reading  of  the 
law  on  this  day  (1-8),  and  the  gathering  of  the 
second  day,  with  its  study  of  the  law  (13),  are 
both  extra-Hexateuchal.  In  the  absence  of  in¬ 
formation  we  may  assume  that  the  day  of 
Atonement  was  celebrated  on  the  tenth  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lev.  23  :  27  ;  Num.  29  :  7-11.  The 
narrative  in  Nehemiah  specificalty  informs  us 
that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  kept  the  seven 
days  required  by  the  law,  with  the  “solemn 
assembly”  on  the  eighth  day  ;  and  that  the 
people  dwelt  in  booths  according  to  the  law. 
But  the  proclamation  to  go  out  into  the  moun¬ 
tain  country  and  gather  branches  (Neh.  8  :  15) 
is  not  in  the  Hexateuch,  but  is  an  innovation 
of  Nehemiali’s,  as  are  also  some  of  the  other  de¬ 
tails  that  are  mentioned.  And  in  Neh.  8  : 17 
we  are  definitely  informed  that  this  celebration 
of  the  feast  differed  from  any  that  had  ever 
previously  been  held.  It  should  further  be 
noticed  that  the  sending  of  portions  as  a  festi¬ 
val  custom  appears  only  in  Neh.  8  : 10,  12  ; 
Esth.  9  : 19,  22,  and  possibly  2  Chron.  31  :  19. 
There  is  no  hint  of  it  in  the  Hexateuch,  though 
there  may  possibly  be  in  1  Sam.  1  :  4,  5. 

The  public  reading  of  the  Booh  of  the  Law. 
Such  reading,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Neh.  8  :  18  and  perhaps  13  :  1),  was  according 
to  De.  31  : 10-13,  provided  we  assume  that  the 
first  year  of  Nehemiah  was  “  the  year  of  re¬ 
lease,”  at  “  the  end  of  seven  years.”  In  Neh. 
8  :  2,  3,  the  reading  is  in  the  public  assembly 
( qahal ),  and  before  women  as  well  as  men,  as 
required  by  the  precept  in  Deuteronomy.  The 
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portion  said  to  have  been  read  (Nell.  13  : 1)  is 
from  Deuteronomy  ;  very  likely  the  same  is 
true  of  the  reading  of  8  : 1  sqq.,  since  the  weep¬ 
ing  there  spoken  of  would  very  naturally  at¬ 
tend  the  threats  made  in  Deuteronomy.  The 
precept  concerning  the  dwelling  in  booths  (Neh. 
8  :  14)  is,  of  course,  not  from  Deuteronomy,  but 
that  was  brought  to  light,  not  by  the  public 
reading  in  the  congregation,  but  by  special  in¬ 
struction  given  to  certain  selected  persons 
(8  : 13).  On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that 
the  directions  given  in  Deuteronomy  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  far  as  they  went ;  but  the  account  in 
Nehemiah  mentions  many  particulars  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Deuteronomy  :  the  reading  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  the  special  instruction 
on  the  second  day,  the  reading  at  the  fast,  the 
twenty-fourth  day  (9  :  3),  and  the  whole  ritual 
of  the  reading,  including, the  “  tower  of  wood,” 
the  priests  on  either  hand,  the  standing  of  the 
people,  the  blessing  by  the  reader,  the  response 
by  the  people,  the  explaining  by  the  Levites 
(8  :  4-9).  If  the  priestcode  had  then  just  been 
written,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  supple¬ 
menting  Deuteronomy  by  giving  details  of  rit¬ 
ual,  is  it  likely  that  it  would  be  thus  silent  in 
regard  to  all  these  regulations? 

Sacred  services.  In  Neh.  10  :  33-40  ;  Ezra 
7  : 16,  17  ;  8  :  28,  35  ;  9  :  4,  5  ;  10  :  19,  et  al.,  are 
mentioned  the  sliewbread,  the  burnt  offering, 
the  sin  offering,  the  trespass  offering,  the 
meal  offering,  the  drink  offering,  the  tithes,  the 
firstfruits,  the  firstlings,  free-will  offerings  of 
more  than  one  sort,  the  fact  that  the  priests  and 
the  sacred  vessels  are  holy  to  Jehovah,  and,  in 
fine,  so  full  a  list  of  the  Pentateuchal  sacred 
services  as  to  justify  us  in  inferring  that  the 
whole  Pentateuchal  system  of  worship  was  in 
operation.  But  the  variations  mentioned  are 
very  considerable,  and  that  though  the  whole 
space  given  to  these  matters  extends  only  to  a 
few  sentences.  ‘  ‘  The  evening  meal  offering”  is 
spoken  of  in  Ezra  9  :  4,  5  in  a  way  that  can 
hardly  be  paralleled  in  the  Pentateuch.  In 
Neh.  10  :  35  sqq.  several  details  are  added  to 
the  Pentateuchal  precepts  in  regard  to  tithes 
and  firstfruits,  aDd  a  new  precept  given  for 
bringing  these  “  unto  the  chambers.”  The 
yearly  poll-tax  of  one  third  of  a  shekel  for 
Temple  expenses,  Neh.  10  :  33  (32),  is  new,  be¬ 
ing  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  half¬ 
shekel  tax  of  Ex.  30:11  sqq.  ;  38:25  sqq., 
which  was  paid  once  for  all,  and  was  used  for 
building  and  not  for  current  expenses.  The 
wood  offering  and  the  casting  of  lots  for  it, 
Neh.  10  :  35  (34),  are  entirely  new.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  of  detail  would  be  significant,  even  if 


they  stood  alone.  But  in  addition  to  these  is  the 
fact  that  the  public  religious  services  on  which 
most  stress  is  laid,  in  the  times  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  are  of  a  kind  that  do  not  appear  at 
all  in  the  Hexateuch.  The  solemn  entering 
into  oath  of  Neh.  10  :  30  (29)  might  indirectly 
find  precedent  in  De.  29  :  11  sqq.,  though  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  is  indicated  by  either  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  the  phraseology.  But  the  seal¬ 
ing  of  Neh.  10  : 1,  2  (9  :  38  ;  10  : 1),  as  a  public 
religious  act,  has  no  parallel  in  the  Hexateuch. 
Prominent  among  the  religious  services  of  the 
times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  is  public  fasting, 
with  wearing  of  sackcloth  and  earth  upon  the 
head  (Ezra  8  :  23  ;  Neh.  9:1);  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  required  in  the  Pentateuchal  legislation. 
Similar  statements  might  be  made  in  regard  to 
public  prayer,  and  in  regard  to  the  responsive 
services  connected  with  the  reading  of  the  law 
(Neh.  8  and  9,  e.g.).  And  the  one  religious  ser¬ 
vice  more  prominent  in  these  accounts  than 
any  other  is  choral  singing  and  music,  Ezra 
10  :  24  ;  Neh.  10  :  29,  40  (28,  39)  ;  11  :  22,  23  ; 

12  :  27,  28,  29,  36,  42-47  ;  13  :  5,  10  ;  no  service 
of  song  of  this  sort  is  provided  for  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuchal  ritual,  though  song  is  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  early  history,  and  even  choral 
singing  (see  Ex.  15  :  20,  21)  is  known.  Indeed, 
the  song  service  of  Nehemiah’s  time  is  specifi¬ 
cally  referred  to  the  times  of  David  and  Asaph 
(Neh.  11  : 17,  22  ;  12  :  24,  35,  36,  45,  46).  And 
yet  the  priestcode  is  a  book  of  ritualistic  de¬ 
tails.  Is  it  likely  that  men  wrote  this  book  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  ritual  of  their 
times,  and  yet  omitted  from  it  all  these  impor¬ 
tant  matters  in  the  ritual  of  their  times? 

Usury ,  the  redemption  of  Israelites  sold  to  for¬ 
eigners,  and  the  year  of  release.  On  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  first  year  of  Nehemiah  was  the 
year  of  release,  and  perhaps  even  without  this 
supposition,  what  is  said  in  Neh.  5  and  in  Neh. 
10  :  32  (31)  fits  well  enough  the  precepts  given 
in  Ex.  23:11;  22  :  25-27  ;  Lev.  25  ;  De.  15  : 1-11, 
etc.  There  are  some  resemblances  of  phrase¬ 
ology  which  seem  to  show  that  reference  to 
these  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  was  intend¬ 
ed.  But  even  in  this  case  the  precept  used  is 
to  be  found  in  the  other  sacred  books,  as  well 
as  in  the  Hexateuch. 

Separation  from  the  peoples  of  the  countries. 
In  this  central  reform  of  the  times  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  the  two  prominent  points  are  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  foreigners  from  the  qahal ,  or  national 
assembly,  and  the  refusal  of  intermarriage. 
The  exclusion  from  the  assembly  (see  Neh. 

13  : 1-3,  citing  De.  23  :  3-6,  and  see  also  Neh. 
2  :  20,  et  al.)  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  based  on 
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the  precept  in  Deuteronomy,  as  interpreted  by 
the  geueral  tenor  of  the  Pentateuchal  legisla¬ 
tion,  with  its  requirement  that  Israel  should  be 
a  people  set  apart  to  Jehovah.  The  case  is 
somewhat  different  regarding  the  marriages 
with  foreign  women.  When  this  offence  is 
spoken  of  briefly,  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  it  is 
simply  described  as  taking  foreign  wives  (Ezra 
10  :  2,  10,  11,  14,  17,  18,  44  ;  Nell.  13  :  27).  But 
marriages  with  foreign  women  are  not,  in  these 
terms,  forbidden  in  the  Hexateuch,  while  they 
are  disapproved  in  1  K.  11  : 1,  8,  and  probably  in 
Prov.  2  :  16  ;  5  :  20  ;  6  :  24  ;  7:5;  20  :  16  ; 
23  :  27  ;  27  : 13.  Moreover,  1  K.  11  :  1,  8  is 
definitely  cited  in  Nell.  13  :  26.  In  the  pas¬ 
sages  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  where  the  offence 
is  further  defined,  the  appeal  is  to  the  prophets, 
as  well  as  to  the  law,  Ezra  9  : 11  ;  10  :  3  ;  Nell. 
10  :  29-31  (28-30).  The-  phraseology  cited  is 
partly  from  the  Hexateuch  and  partly  from  the 
other  Scriptures  (Ezra  9:1,2, 10-12,  etc.).  The 
Hexateuchal  precepts  appealed  to  originally 
cover  only  the  case  of  the  Canaanite  tribes,  and 
apply  to  the  other  peoples  to  whom  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  apply  them,  only  when  interpreted 
by  the  other  Scriptures,  or  by  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  themselves.  (See  De.  7  : 1-4  ;  Ex.  34  :  16  ; 
Josh.  23  :  12  ;  1  Iv.  11  : 1,  2.)  Surely,  if  the 
Hexateuchal  laws  had  just  been  re-edited,  and 
part  of  them  just  written,  they  would  have 
been  made  to  fit  the  cases  in  hand,  and  would 
not  have  needed  to  be  extended  by  usage  and 
interpretation,  in  order  to  make  them  apply  to 
those  cases.  This  consideration  has  all  the 
more  force,  when  we  find  that  the  Hexateuch 
provides  no  penalty  or  remedy  for  the  offence, 
but  leaves  that  to  be  done  by  Ezra  and  Nehe¬ 
miah  themselves. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  pursue  the  argu¬ 
ment  further.  Evidently  the  Books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  represent  the  Avhole  body  of  the 
Hexateuchal  legislation  as  ancient  when  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  lived.  Distinctly,  they  regard 
these  men  not  as  the  originators  of  that  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  as  students,  promulgators  and  possi¬ 
bly  revisers  of  it.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Historical  Outline  :  Cyrus,  Cambyses  and 

Darius. 

The  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  Cyrus  took 
place  in  the  year  538  b.c.  He  was  already 
master  of  Persia,  Media  and  Lydia  ;  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  empire  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
extended  his  dominions  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Hindu  Kush  on  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west.  He  had  begun  as 
the  king  only  of  Anzan  or  Elam,  whose  power 


seemed  but  “  small”  and  contemptible  to  his 
neighbor,  the  great  Babylonian  monarch.  But 
his  victory  over  the  Median  king  Astyages  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Median  empire  made  him 
at  once  one  of  the  most  formidable  princes  in 
Western  Asia.  The  latter  years  of  the  life  of 
Cyrus  were  spent  in  extending  and  consolidat¬ 
ing  his  power  among  the  wild  tribes  and  un¬ 
known  regions  of  the  far  East.  When  he  died, 
all  was  ready  for  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Egypt.  This  was  carried  out  by  his  son  and 
successor,  Cambyses,  who  had  been  made  “  king 
of  Babylon”  three  years  before  his  father’s 
death,  Cyrus  reserving  to  himself  the  imperial 
title  of  “  king  of  the  world.”  Soon  after  his 
father’s  death  he  stained  his  hands  with  the 
blood  of  his  brother  Bardes,  called  Smerdis  by 
Herodotus,  to  whom  Cyrus  had  assigned  the 
eastern  part  of  his  empire.  Cambyses  was 
subsequently  tormented  with  remorse  for  the 
deed,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  punishment 
that  it  eventually  entailed.  A  Magian,  Gau- 
mata  or  Gomates  by  name,  who  resembled 
Bardes  in  appearance,  came  forward  to  person¬ 
ate  the  murdered  prince,  and  Persia,  Media  and 
other  provinces  at  once  broke  into  rebellion 
against  their  long-absent  king.  When  the 
news  of  this  revolt  reached  Cambyses  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Aryandes  satrap  of  Egypt,  and,  if  we 
may  believe  the  Greek  accounts,  set  out  to  op¬ 
pose  the  usurper.  He  had  not  proceeded  far, 
however,  before  he  fell  by  his  own  hand. 

The  false  Bardes  was  now  master  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  but  he  had  not  reigned  more  than  seven 
months  before  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him.  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  attacked  him 
at  the  head  of  the  conspirators,  in  the  land  of 
Nisaea  in  Media,  and  there  slew  him,  on  the 
10th  day  of  April,  b.c.  521. 

Darius,  like  Cambyses,  belonged  to  the  royal 
Persian  race  of  Akhasmenes.  Teispes,  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  Cyrus,  who  had  conquered 
Elam  and  established  his  power  there,  was  also 
the  great-grandfather  of  Hystaspes,  the  father 
of  Darius.  The  ancestors  of  Hystaspes  had  re¬ 
mained  in  Persia,  and,  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  Darius,  had  there  ruled  as  kings. 
[Then  followed  a  series  of  revolts  in  Elam,  Bab¬ 
ylon,  Persia,  Susiana  and  among  the  Medes, 
the  Parthians  and  other  great  tribes,  extending 
over  a  period  of  seven  years,  when  finally  Da¬ 
rius  completed  the  reconquest  of  the  empire  of 
Cyrus  and  Cambyses.] 

During  this  period  of  confusion  and  civil  war, 
the  Jewish  community  at  Jerusalem  were  ex¬ 
posed,  without  protection  or  chance  of  redress, 
to  the  exactions  of  their  Phoenician  neighbors. 
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the  inroads  of  the  Bedouins,  and  the  hitter  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  Samaritans.  The  picture  present¬ 
ed  to  us  by  the  Book  of  Ezra  and  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  is  what  we  should 
expect.  Even  in  much  later  days,  when  the 
empire  had  enjoyed  for  years  the  fruits  of  the 
organized  government  established  by  Darius, 
the  roads  were  still  so  unsafe  that  Nehemiah 
required  an  armed  escort  when  he  was  travel¬ 
ling.  Gashmu  and  his  Arabs  encamped  in  the 
near  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Samar¬ 
itan  governor  could  plot  the  assassination  of 
the  Jewish  “  Tirshatha.”  We  need  not  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  which  had  been  begun  with  such  zeal  and 
hopefulness  by  the  returned  exiles,  should  have 
“  ceased  unto  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Darius.”  “  The  people  of  the  land,”  whether 
Samaritans  or  Canaanites,  prevented  the  work, 
partly  by  misrepresentations  to  the  king,  part¬ 
ly  by  active  opposition  when  the  central  au¬ 
thority  had  been  destroyed,  while  the  impover¬ 
ished  Jews  themselves  lost  heart  and  ability  for 
carrying  it  on.  Civil  war  had  been  followed, 
as  usual,  by  blight  and  famine  (Hag.  2  : 16,  17), 
and  a  small  and  unprotected  community  could 
do  but  little  in  times  when  “  there  was  no  hire 
for  man,  nor  any  hire  for  beast  ;  neither  was 
there  any  peace  to  him  that  went  out  or  came 
in,  because  of  the  affliction  :  for”  God  had  “  set 
all  men  every  one  against  his  neighbor”  (Zecli. 
8  : 10). 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  (Ezra 
4  :  24  ;  Hag.  1  : 15),  b.c.  520,  the  twenty-fourth 


day  of  the  sixth  month,  Elul,  or  August,  that 
“  the  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Zerubbabel, 
the  son  of  Shealtiel,  governor  of  Judah,  and 
the  spirit  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedech,  the 
liigh-priest,  and  the  spirit  of  all  the  remnant  of 
the  people,”  so  that  they  recommenced  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  Temple.  How  long  they  were 
permitted  to  go  on  with  the  work  undisturbed 
we  do  not  know.  It  was  finished  on  the  third 
day  of  the  twelfth  month,  Adar,  of  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius.  Sayce. 


The  history  of  the  downfall  of  the  great  Bab¬ 
ylonian  Empire,  and  of  the  causes,  humanly 
speaking,  which  brought  about  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  has  recently  been  revealed  to  us 
by  the  progress  of  Assyrian  discovery.  We 
now  possess  the  account  given  by  Cyrus  him¬ 
self,  of  the  overthrow  of  Nabonidos,  the  Baby- 
lonian  king,  and  of  the  conqueror’s  permission 
to  the  captives  in  Babylonia  to  return  to  their 
homes.  The  account  is  contained  in  two  docu¬ 
ments,  written,  like  most  other  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  records,  upon  clay,  and  lately 
brought  from  Babylonia  to  England  by  Mr. 
Rassam.  One  of  these  documents  is  a  tablet 
which  chronicles  the  events  of  each  year  in  the 
reign  of  Nabonidos,  the  last  Babylonian  mon¬ 
arch,  and  continues  the  history  into  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  as  king  of  Babylon.  The  other 
is  a  cylinder,  on  which  Cyrus  glorifies  himself 
and  his  son  Cambyses,  and  professes  his  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  worship  of  Bel-Merodach,  the 
patron-god  of  Babylon.  Sayce. 
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538.  Cyrus  issues  liis  decree  for  the  return  of  the  Jews.  Fifty  thousand  return  with  Zurubbabel 
and  Jesliua. 

537.  Rebuilding  of  the  Temple  begun. 

536.  The  opposition  of  the  Samaritans  begins.  Death  of  Daniel  (?). 

530.  Death  of  Cyrus.  His  son  Cambyses,  the  Aliasuerus  of  Ezra  4  :  6,  was  associated  with  his 
father  532,  and  reigned  till  521. 

529.  (?)  Letter  from  the  adversaries  in  Samaria  to  Susa. 

525.  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses. 

522.  Usurpation  of  the  Magian  Gomates,  who  claims  to  be  Smerdis,  the  murdered  brother  of 
Cambyses. 

522-520.  The  building  of  the  Temple  stopped  by  decree  of  the  false  Smerdis,  the  Artaxerxes  of 
Ezra  4  :  7-24. 

521-486.  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  reigns.  He  confirms  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  adding  other  con¬ 
cessions  and  conditions. 

520.  Haggai  and  Zechariah  encourage  the  people  to  rebuild  the  Temple.  (Confucius  in  China.) 

516.  The  Temple  finished. 

515.  The  Temple  dedicated  in  March.  (Blank  in  records  of  Judea  until  458.) 

510.  The  Tarquins  expelled  from  Rome,  and  the  republic  established  (a.u.c.  244). 

504.  The  burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Greeks  provokes  the  Persian  war. 

490.  First  Persian  expedition  defeated  by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.  (Death  of  Gautama 
Buddha.) 

486.  Death  of  Darius,  and  accession  of  his  son  Xerxes,  the  Aliasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Esther, 
who  reigns  till  465. 

483.  Xerxes  puts  away  Yashr.i. 

480.  Second  Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  and  battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Salamis,  followed  by 
that  of  Platea  in  the  following  spring. 

479.  Esther  becomes  queen. 

473.  Queen  Esther  saves  the  Jews  from  destruction.  Feast  of  Purim  instituted. 

466.  The  battle  of  Eurymedon  ends  the  Persian  war. 

465.  Death  of  Xerxes,  who  is  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes  I.  (Longimanus),  who  reigned  forty-one 
years  (until  425). 

458.  The  second  return,  under  Ezra. 

457.  Great  reformation  under  Ezra.  Fifth  Book  of  the  Psalms  compiled  (?). 

445.  Nehemiah  at  Susa  hears  of  the  miseries  of  Jerusalem,  and  obtains  leave  of  absence  from 
Artaxerxes  I. 

444.  Nehemiah  goes  up  to  Judea  as  royal  governor,  and  rebuilds  the  walls  despite  the  opposition 
of  Sanballat.  The  reading  of  the  Law,  and  the  covenant  to  keep  it. 

433.  Nehemiah  returns  to  Artaxerxes. 

431-404.  The  Peloponnesian  war  of  Sparta  and  the  Dorian  cities  against  Athens  and  the  Ionian 
cities. 

428.  (?)  Nehemiali  again  obtains  leave  of  absence,  and  the  next  year  returns  to  Jerusalem,  and 
institutes  further  reforms. 

424.  Artaxerxes  I.  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Xerxes  II.  (Sogdianus),  who  reigns  less  than  a  year, 
and  is  followed  by  Darius  II.  (Nothus),  in  whose  reign  the  Samaritans  build  their  temple 
on  Mt.  Gerizim. 

415-413.  Athens  is  prostrated  by  the  failure  of  the  Syracusan  expedition. 

405-359.  Reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon). 

400.  Prophecies  of  Malachi  (?).  The  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  from  the  invasion  of 
Persia  through  Armenia  to  the  Black  Sea. 

399.  Death  of  Socrates  by  poison. 

390.  The  Gauls  capture  Rome. 

387.  The  Peace  of  Antalcidas  abandons  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  to  the  Persians. 

370.  (?)  Death  of  Nehemiah.  A.  C.  Smith. 
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The  book  is  a  plain  and  simple  history,  de¬ 
void  of  all  stirring  incidents,  the  Jews  under 
the  early  Persian  monarchs  being  members  of  a 
great  settled  empire,  and  living  peaceably  in 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  with  other  Per¬ 
sian  subjects.  The  matters  to  which  it  directs 
attention  are  three  and  three  only  :  (1)  The 
number,  family  and  (to  some  extent)  the  names 
of  those  who  returned  from  Babylonia  with 
Ezra  and  with  Zerubbabel  ;  (2)  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  and  the  circumstances  connected 
therewith  ;  and  (3)  the  misconduct  of  the  re¬ 
turned  Jews  in  respect  of  mixed  marriages,  and 
the  steps  taken  by  Ezra  in  consequence.  The 
first  of  these  subjects  is  treated  in  chap.  2  and 
in  chap.  8  :  1-20  ;  the  second  in  chaps.  1  :  3-5 
and  7  ;  and  the  third  in  chaps.  9  and  10. 

The  Book  of  Ezra  is  made  up  of  two  completely 
distinct  sections.  In  the  first,  which  extends 
from  chap.  1  to  the  end  of  chap.  6,  the  writer 
treats  of  the  return  from  the  Captivity  and  of 
the  events  following  thereupon,  and  included 
within  the  space  marked  out  by  the  dates  b.c. 
538-51G.  This  narrative  thus  covers  a  period 
of  twenty-three  years.  It  belongs  to  the  time 
when  Zerubbabel  was  governor  of  Judea, 
Jeshua  high- priest  and  Zechariah  and  Haggai 
prophets.  The  second  portion  commences  with 
chap.  7,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  book. 
It  relates  the  commission  given  to  Ezra  by  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign  (b.c. 458),  the  journey  of  Ezra  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  his  proceedings  there  in  reference  to 
the  mixed  marriages  during  the  year  of  his  ar¬ 
rival  and  the  early  part  of  the  next.  The  entire 
narrative  of  this  portion  is  comprised  within 
the  space  of  twelve  months,  commencing  April, 
b.c.  458,  and  terminating  April,  b.c.  457.  There 
is  thus  a  gap  of  fifty-seven  years  between  the 
first  section  of  the  book  and  the  second.  B.  C. 

The  Book  of  Ezra,  in  its  two  parts,  may  be 
•accounted  for  by  the  very  simple  hypothesis 


that  a  narrator  who  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  who 
speaks  of  Ezra  in  the  third  person,  took  five 
pre-existing  documents  and  put  them  together, 
supplementing  them  by  such  additional  state¬ 
ments  as  he  found  necessary.  The  five  are  : 
first,  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  (1  :  2-4)  ;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  list  (2  :  1-67)  ;  third,  the  Aramaic  doc¬ 
ument  (4  :  8  to  6  :  18)  ;  fourth,  the  proclamation 
of  Artaxerxes,  in  Aramaic  (7  :  12-26)  ;  fifth, 
memoranda  written  in  the  name  of  Ezra,  in  the 
first  person  (7  :  27-9  :  15).  In  contrast  with 
this,  in  Nehemiah,  there  is  a  main  narrative 
written  in  the  first  person,  in  the  name  of  Ne- 
hemiah,  with  certain  incorporated  sections  in 
which  Nehemiah  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  per¬ 
son.  The  narrative  in  the  first  person  is  in  two 
parts  ;  and  the  other  sections  are  placed,  one 
after  the  other,  between  the  two.  W.  J.  B. 

In  style  Ezra  more  resembles  Daniel  than  any 
other  Book  of  Scripture,  always  excepting 
Chronicles.  The  mixture  of  Chaldee  with  He¬ 
brew  it  has  in  common  with  both  Daniel  and 
Jeremiah  ;  but  its  language  and  phrases  are 
unlike  Jeremiah’s,  while  they  are  often  very 
near  to  Daniel’s.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
by  these  two  writers  being  both  Babylonian 
Jews,  while  Jeremiah  was  perhaps  never  at 
Babylon,  and  at  any  rate  formed  his  style  and 
wrote  most  of  his  prophecies  in  Palestine. 
Ezra’s  tone  is  dignified  and  nearly  uniform, 
the  only  passage  which  rises  into  eloquence 
being  his  prayer  (9  :  6-15),  which  is  not  unlike 
Daniel’s  (9  :  4-19).  His  work  contains  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  words  which  are  either  known 
or  suspected  to  be  Persian,  and  which  are 
either  peculiar  to  him  or  common  to  him  with 
writers  of  the  post-captivity  period  only.  Al¬ 
together,  the  language  is  such  as  might  have 
been  looked  for  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  when  the  contact  into  which  the  Jews 
had  been  brought  with  the  Babylonians  and  the 
Persians  had  naturally  introduced  among  them 
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a  good  many  foreign  words  and  modes  of 
speech. 

The  authenticity  of  the  history  of  Ezra  is 
scarcely  denied.  As  the  narrative  contains 
nothing  miraculous,  nothing  even  out  of  the 
common  course,  except  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  their  country,  which  is  too  certain  a 
fact  to  be  called  in  question,  rationalistic  critics 
have  been  under  no  temptation  to  throw  doubt 
on  this  portion  of  the  sacred  writings.  If  the 
author  be  Ezra,  it  is  manifest  that  the  latter  sec¬ 
tion  (chap.  7  to  end),  considered  as  a  mere  human 
work,  possesses  the  highest  degree  of  historical 
credibility,  being  written  by  the  chief  actor  in 
the  scenes  recorded  in  it.  And  even  for  the 
former  section  (chaps.  1-6),  a  person  circum¬ 
stanced  as  Ezra  was  would  be  in  a  position  to 
write  an  authentic  narrative,  since  he  would 
have  access  to  whatever  documents  existed 
either  in  the  archives  of  the  Jews  or  in  those 
of  the  Persians,  and  might  further  obtain  from 
old  men  oral  testimony  with  respect  to  most  of 
the  events  commemorated.  Internally,  too,  the 
narrative  is  highly  probable,  the  actions  and 
characters  assigned  to  the  several  Persian  kings 
being  in  accord  with  what  we  learn  of  them 
from  profane  writers,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Samaritans  (chaps.  4  and  5),  and  of  the  Jews 
themselves  (chaps.  9  and  10),  being  natural  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances.  B.  C. 

As  to  authorship,  the  general  unity  of  style 
and  conception  which  pervades  the  whole  work 
makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  chief  actor 
in  the  events  it  records  was  not  also  the  writer 
of  the  entire  book  in  which  they  are  embodied. 
Indeed,  it  is  denied  by  no  one  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  book  (7  :  27-9  :  15),  at  any  rate,  is 
the  composition  of  Ezra  himself  ;  and  it  is  just 
as  little  denied  that  the  materials  of  which  the 
book  is  composed  were  put  together  in  their 
present  shape  by  a  single  compiler.  No  valid 
reasons  have  been  alleged  why  this  single  com 
piler  should  not  have  been  Ezra  “  the  scribe.” 
The  style  of  the  portions  which  are  admitted  to 
belong  to  him  agrees  with  that  which  we  find 
elsewhere  in  the  book  ;  and  it  is  no  argument 
to  say  that  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  him¬ 
self  in  the  third  person.  Other  historians  and 
writers  have  done  so  ;  in  fact,  one  who  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  events  he  describes  would 
naturally  fall  into  an  impersonal  mode  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  himself.  Sayce. - The  simple  view 

that  Ezra,  who  is  admitted  to  have  written  at 
least  one  section,  really  composed  the  whole, 
using  for  the  most  part  his  own  words,  but  in 
places  inserting  documents,  is  to  the  full  as 
tenable  as  any  other  hypothesis.  The  general 


harmony  of  the  whole  book  already  noticed, 
and  the  real  uniformity  of  its  style,  are  in  favor 
of  this  view.  The  objection  from  the  changes 
of  person  is  of  no  great  importance,  changes  of 
this  kind  often  occurring  in  works  admitted  to 
be  the  production  of  a  single  writer,  as  in  Thu¬ 
cydides  and  in  Daniel.  Moreover,  tradition 
ascribes  the  whole  book  to  Ezra  ;  and  if  Ezra 
wrote  Chronicles,  which  is  the  view  of  many 
critics,  then  the  connection  of  the  book  with 
Chronicles  will  be  an  additional  argument  in 
favor  of  Ezra’s  authorship.  P.  C. 

The  subject-matter  of  Ezra  is  the  history  of 
the  chosen  race  from  the  accession  of  Cyrus  to 
the  spring  of  b.c.  437,  the  eighth  year  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus  ;  or  rather  perhaps  the 
history  during  such  space  of  that  portion  of  the 
chosen  race  which  took  advantage  of  the  de¬ 
cree  of  Cyrus,  and  returned  to  its  native  coun¬ 
try,  Palestine.  The  time  covered  is  eiaditv-one 
years.  The  scene  is  in  part  Babylon,  in  part 
Judea,  in  part  the  intermediate  country.  The 
historical  and  chronological  scheme  on  which 
Ezra  has  been  arranged  must  be  regarded  as 
established.  The  four  kings  of  the  earlier  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  book  must  represent  Cyrus  the 
Great,  his  son,  Cambyses,  the  pseudo-Smerdis 
and  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  Artaxerxes  of  the 
latter  section  may  possibly  be  Mnemon,  but  it 
is  far  more  probable  that  he  is  Longimanus. 
G.  R. 

In  the  book  the  so-called  Chaldee  is  used  in 
the  letter  of  Artaxerxes  (4  :  17-22),  and  also  in 
the  whole  narrative  from  4  :  8  to  6  :  18.  What 
is  termed  Chaldee  is  really  an  Aramean  dialect, 
and  the  word  ”  Syriac”  employed  in  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version  would  be  a  more  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  term  “  Chaldee”  is  derived 
from  the  belief  that  it  represented  the  language 
of  Babylonia,  which  the  Jews  are  supposed  to 
have  adopted  during  the  exile.  The  decipher¬ 
ment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  has  shown 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  The  language  of 
Babylonia  was  the  same  as  that  of  Assyria,  and 
was  as  far  removed  as  Hebrew  from  the  so- 
called  Chaldee.  In  fact,  Assyrian  resembled 
Hebrew  much  more  than  it  resembled  “  Chal¬ 
dee.”  Chaldee,  or  Aramaic,  as  we  ought  to 
term  it,  was  really  spoken  by  the  Aramean 
tribes  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  some  of 
whom  extended  as  far  south  as  the  frontiers  of 
Babylonia  itself.  After  the  decay  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  cities  in  the  days  of  the  second  Assyrian 
Empire,  Carchemish,  the  old  Hittite  capital, 
became  the  chief  centre  of  trade  in  Western 
Asia,  and  commerce  passed  in  large  measure 
into  the  hands  of  Aramean  merchants.  Hence 
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it  was  that  Aramaic  became  the  language  of 
trade,  that  was  understood  wherever  mercantile 
transactions  were  carried  on.  Sayce. 

Life-Work  and  Character. 

By  the  time  of  Ezra  there  existed,  not  only  the 
historical  works  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  Joshua 
and  Judges,  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings,  but  a 
vast  amount  of  poetical  writings,  partly  of  a 
gnomic  character,  partly  in  the  shape  of  psalms 
and  hymns,  partly  in  that  of  the  collected  writ¬ 
ings  of  particular  prophets,  as  Jonah,  Hosea, 
Isaiah,  Amos,  Joel,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel 
and  the  rest  of  those  commonly  known  as  “  the 
major  and  minor  prophets,”  whose  works  are 
still  extant.  There  were  also  a  number  of  com¬ 
positions,  well  known  to  the  writers  of  the 
time  of  the  Captivity,  which  have  since  been 
wholly  lost  ;  as  those  quoted  by  the  author  of 
Chronicles  :  “  The  chronicle  of  King  David” 
(1  Chron.  27  :  24),  “  the  acts  of  Samuel  the  seer,” 
“  the  acts  of  Natliau  the  prophet,”  “  the  acts  of 
Gad  the  seer”  {ibicl.  29  :  29),  “  the  prophecy  of 
Alii  jail  the  Shilonite,”  “  the  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer”  (2  Chron.  9  :  29),  “  the  acts  of  Shemaiah 
the  prophet,”  “  Iddo  the  seer  on  genealogies” 
{ibid.  12  :  15),  “  the  commentary  of  the  prophet 
Iddo”  {ibid.  13  :  22),  “  the  acts  of  Jehu  the  son 
of  Hanani”  {ibid.  20  :  34),  “  the  commentary  of 
the  Book  of  the  Kings”  {ibid.  24  :  27),  “  Isaiah’s 
acts  of  Uzziali”  {ibid.  26:22),  “  the  vision  of 
Isaiah”  {ibid.  32  :  32),  and  “  the  acts  of  Hosai,” 
or  “  of  the  seers”  {ibid.  33  :  19).  It  is  beyond 
question  that  the  exiles  were  in  possession  of  a 
copious  literature,  varied  in  its  character,  and  of 
high  educational  value  to  those  who  studied  it. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  learning  and 
literature  during  the  time  when  Ezra  was  grow¬ 
ing  to  manhood,  we  have  further  to  inquire 
what  was  the  probable  course  and  line  of  his  own 
studies  and  literary  labors.  If  Ezra  was,  as  he 
almost  certainly  was,  the  author  of  Chronicles, 
he  must  clearly  have  made  the  history  of  his  na¬ 
tion,  from  its  earliest  beginning,  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  his  study.  The  writer  of 
Chronicles  has  searched  the  archives  of  his  na¬ 
tion  with  extraordinary  diligence,  and  has 
gathered  his  narrative  from  original  documents 
and  the  works  of  contemporary  writers,  with 
an  indefatigable  industry  and  a  zeal  above  all 
praise.  Ancient  Hebrew  tradition  declares  that 
Ezra  was  not  only  an  author,  but  an  editor. 
He  is  credited  with  a  general  settling  of  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  “  the  restor¬ 
ing,  correcting  and  re-editing  of  the  whole  sa¬ 
cred  volume  according  to  the  threefold  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiog- 


raplia,  with  the  divisions  of  the  Pesukim,  or 
verses,  the  writing  of  the  vowel  points  handed 
down  by  tradition  from  Moses,  and  the  whole 
series  of  emendations  known  as  the  Keri,”  and 
inserted  ordinarily  in  the  margin  of  Hebrew 
Bibles.  The  actual  collector  of  the  sacred 
books,  their  arranger  and  editor,  could  only  be 
Ezra.  The  centre  and  “  kernel”  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  ‘‘the  Law.”  On  the  Law  Ezra  had 
for  long  years  expended  his  most  diligent  labor, 
his  most  careful  thought,  all  the  resources  of 
his  learning  (Ezra  7:6,  10,  14).  He  had  prob¬ 
ably,  while  at  Bab}don,  collected  the  various 
copies  of  the  Law  brought  with  them  from 
Palestine  by  the  exiles,  and  when  he  took  up 
his  abode  at  Jerusalem  had  further  collated 
such  copies  as  he  found  there,  thus  forming  a 
text  which  we  may  well  regard  as  the  basis,  at 
any  rate,  of  that  which  our  Hebrew  Bibles  now 
give  us.  The  other  books  which  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  ascribed  to  his  collection,  and  which 
we  may  believe  him  to  have  corrected  and  edit¬ 
ed,  are  the  Book  of  Joshua,  attached  to  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  in  the  Samaritan  Version,  the  Books  of 
the  Kings,  including  those  of  Samuel,  the 
earlier  prophets,  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Obadiali,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  a  certain  number  of  the  Psalms,  espe¬ 
cially  those  traditionally  ascribed  to  David,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  own  works — the  Books  of  Ezra 
and  Chronicles. 

Besides  these  labors  of  a  purely  literary  char¬ 
acter,  Jewish  tradition  assigns  to  Ezra  t  he  orig¬ 
ination  of  certain  institutions,  which  had  for 
their  object  either  the  general  direction  of  re¬ 
ligion,  or  its  systematic  inculcation  upon  the 
people.  It  is  certainly  clear  that  Ezra  had  a 
body  of  counsellors  who  advised  him  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion.  These  probably  constituted 
the  germ  out  of  which  the  “  Great  Synagogue” 
grew  ;  and  the  later  Sanhedrim  was  probably  a 
revival  in  Graeco-Macedonian  times  of  the  earlier 
“  Great  Synagogue,”  which  after  a  time  had 
died  out. 

For  the  systematical  inculcation  of  religion 
upon  the  people  at  large,  Ezra  seems  to  have 
devised  the  local  synagogue  system,  which  is 
so  striking  a  feature  of  the  later  Jewish  Church, 
as  exhibited  to  us  in  the  New  Testament.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  must  have  existed  after  the 
Captivity  in  the  various  lands  to  which  the 
Jews  were  carried  by  their  conquerors  ;  but  to 
Ezra  probably  belongs  the  introduction  into 
Judea  itself  of  local  synagogues — places  of 
worship  distinct  from  the  Temple — spread 
widely  over  the  land,  and  thus  multiplying  al¬ 
most  indefinitely  the  centres  of  religious  infiu- 
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ence,  whence  instruction  flowed  to  the  people. 
Before  the  Captivity,  now  and  then  good  kings, 
such  as  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiali  and  Josiah,  sent 
special  missions  from  the  capital  to  the  various 
provincial  towns  and  villages,  to  stir  up  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  the  people,  and  to  give  them  much- 
needed  instruction  (2  K.  23  :  8-21  ;  2  Cliron. 
17  :  7-9  ;  30  : 1-12).  But  vastly  different  from 
this  was  the  establishment,  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  of  these  local  centres  of 
teaching,  with  their  official  staff,  their  regular 
stated  meetings,  their  set  forms  of  prayers, 
their  systematic  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  their 
psalmody  and  liymnody,  their  exposition  of 
God’s  Word,  and  their  power  of  excommunica¬ 
tion.  “It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate 
the  influence  of  the  system  thus  developed.  To 
it  we  may  ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
Jews  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
and  (after  the  return  from  the  Captivity)  never 
again  relapsed  into  idolatry.  The  people  were 
now  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  the  Law  and 
the  external  ordinances  that  hedged  it  round. 
If  pilgrimages  were  still  made  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  set  feasts,  the  habitual  religion  of  the  Jews, 
in  and  yet  more  out  of  Palestine,  was  connected 
much  more  intimately  with  the  synagogue  than 
with  the  Temple”  ( Plumptre ). 

He  was  student,  critic,  linguist,  antiquary, 
historian,  teacher  and  preacher,  judge,  gov¬ 
ernor,  reformer  of  a  religious  system,  second 
founder  of  a  political  community.  We  have  to 
acknowledge  in  him  one  of  the  born  leaders  of 
men,  one  of  those  who  have  exercised  upon  the 
world  a  vast  influence,  and  an  influence  almost 
wholly  for  good.  Later  Judaism — the  Judaism 
of  Maccabean  times — which  was  the  leaven 
that  leavened  the  world  and  made  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  Christianity  possible,  derived  all  that 
was  best  in  it  from  him — its  zeal,  its  fervent 
patriotism,  its  passionate  attachment  to  the 
Law,  its  burning  desire  to  keep  itself  unpollut¬ 
ed  from  the  impure  idolatries  and  debasing  su¬ 
perstitions  of  heathenism.  Ezra  gave  to  the 
later  Judean  community  that  stubbornness  and 
stren  a-th  which  enabled  it  to  resist  and  over- 
come  the  persecuting  Hellenism  of  Antiochus, 
and  to  battle  for  years  on  almost  equal  terms 
with  the  mighty  legions  of  Rome.  Ezra  s  exal¬ 
tation  of  the  Law  and  earnest  propagation  of  it, 
and  provision  for  its  continued  propagation  by 
his  system  of  synagogues,  together  with  his 
“fierce  exclusiveness”  and  stern 'rejection  of 
the  heathen  element  that  was  creeping  into  the 
nation,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  keeping 
alive  that  spirit  of  exclusive  patriotism  and 
uncompromising  zeal  which  carried  the  people 


through  five  centuries  of  struggle  and  difficul¬ 
ty.  He  had  impressed  upon  the  nation,  or,  at 
any  rate,  upon  the  better  part  of  it,  his  own  indi¬ 
viduality.  Pie  reanimated  the  drooping  spirits 
of  his  countrymen,  and  filled  them  with  a  new 
enthusiasm.  He  turned  a  few  weak  bands  of  de¬ 
spondent  exiles  into  a  vigorous  and  energetic 
people.  Doubtless  he  was  helped  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  task  by  a  powerful  friend  and 
coadjutor,  the  brave,  strong-minded  Nehemiah. 
But  the  merit  of  the  work  accomplished  and  its 
enduringness  were  due  to  him  rather  than  his 
colleague,  since  he  at  once  personally  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  reforms  (Ezra  9  ;  10),  and  by  his  insti¬ 
tutions  secured  their  continuance. 

Ezra’s  faith  in  God  is  admirable.  Amid  all 
discouragements  he  clings  to  the  “Unseen  Sup¬ 
port”  of  the  Most  High.  Cheerfully  he  goes 
forth  on  his  perilous  journey,  feeling  that  “  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  his  God  is  upon  him”  (7  :  6). 
Gratefully  he  acknowledges  on  reaching  his 
journey’s  end,  “  I  was  strengthened  as  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  my  God  was  upon  me”  {ibid.,  verse 
28).  Boldly  lie  declares  to  the  Persian  king — 
“  The  hand  of  our  God  is  upon  all  them  for 
good  that  seek  Him  ;  but  His  power  and  His 
wrath  is  against  all  them  that  forsake  Him” 
(8  :  22).  When  no  Levite  will  consent  to  ac¬ 
company  him  among  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  he 
does  not  despair,  but  makes  fresh  efforts  which 
are  attended  with  success,  “because”  (as  he 
says)  “  of  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us!’ 
(ibicl.,  verse  18).  It  is  “  the  hand  of  God,” 
which,  he  feels,  delivers  him  and  his  company 
from  “  the  enemy  that  lay  in  wait  by  the  way” 
between  Ahava  and  Jerusalem  (ibid.,  verse  31). 
When  the  terrible  sin  of  the  people  in  respect 
of  the  mixed  marriages  is  brought  before  him, 
he  flies  at  once  to  God  for  strength  and  sup¬ 
port  and  pleads  with  Him  for  the  people’s  par¬ 
don  with  a  fervor  and  an  earnestness  that  make 
his  prayer  a  model  even  for  Christians  (9  :  5-15). 
...  As  supreme  governor  of  Judea,  he  is 
prompt  and  decided  in  taking  the  measures 
necessary  to  purify  the  Jewish  community, 
while  he  abstains  from  all  arbitrary  acts,  per¬ 
suades  rather  than  commands,  and  effects  his 
purpose  with  the  good  will  and  hearty  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  all  classes.  Placed  in  a  subordi¬ 
nate  position  under  Nehemiah  after  having 
held  the  entire  direction  of  affairs,  he  shows  no 
jealousy  or  discontent,  but  carries  out  with  zeal 
the  designs  of  his  civil  superior,  is  active  with¬ 
in  his  own  sphere,  and  does  good  service  to  the 
nation.  Simple,  candid,  devout,  sympathetic, 
full  of  energy,  unselfish,  patriotic,  never  weary 
in  well  doing,  he  occupied  a  most  important 
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position  at  a  most  important  time,  and  was  a 
second  founder  of  the  Jewish  state.  Eminent 
alike  as  a  civil  governor,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
administrator  and  as  an  historian,  he  left  behind 
him  a  reputation  among  the  Jews  inferior  only 
to  that  of  Moses  ;  and  the  traditions  which  clus¬ 
ter  about  his  name,  even  if  they  had  no  other 
value,  would  at  any  rate  mark  the  high  esteem 
in  which  his  abilities  and  character  were  held 


by  his  countrymen.  »  .  .  Thus  we  may  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  great  scribe,  the  great  reformer,  the 
second  founder  of  the  Jewish  state,  one  who 
held  the  balance  even  between  a  religion  of 
gloom  and  a  religion  of  light- heartedness,  and 
who  set  forth  God  before  men’s  eyes  in  His 
true  character,  as  at  once  “good”  and  “se¬ 
vere,”  merciful  and  just,  a  God  of  love  and  “  a 
consuming  fire.”  G.  Ii. 


Section  53. 


THE  FIRST  RETURN  UNDER  JESHUA  AND  ZERUBBABEL. 


Ezra,  Chaps.  1  and  2. 


2  Chronicles  36  :  22,  23. 


22 


Now  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  king  of 
Persia,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the 
mouth  of  Jeremiah  might  be  accomplished, 
the  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus  king 
of  Persia,  that  he  made  a  proclamation 
throughout  all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it  also 
23  in  writing,  saying,  Thus  saith  Cyrus  king  of 
Persia,  All  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  hath 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  heaven,  given  me  ; 
and  he  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an 
house  in  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah. 
Whosoever  there  is  among  you  of  all  his 
people,  the  Lord  his  God  be  with  him,  and 
let  him  go  up. 


1  : 1  Now  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  king 
of  Persia,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the 
mouth  of  Jeremiah  might  be  accomplished, 
the  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus  king 
of  Persia,  that  he  made  a  proclamation 
throughout  all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it  also 

2  in  writing,  saying,  Thus  saith  Cyrus  king 
of  Persia,  All  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
hath  the  Lord,  the  God  of  heaven,  given 
me  ;  and  he  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an 
house  in  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah. 

3  Whosoever  there  is  among  you  of  all  his  peo¬ 
ple,  his  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up 
to  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah,  and  build 
the  house  of  the  L  ord,  the  God  of  Israel, 

4  (he  is  God,)  which  is  in  Jerusalem.  And 
whosoever  is  left,  in  any  place  where  he  so- 
journeth,  let  the  men  of  his  place  help  him 
with  silver,  and  with  gold,  and  with  goods,  and  with  beasts,  beside  the  freewill  offering  for 

5  the  house  of  God  which  is  iu  Jerusalem.  Then  rose  up  the  heads  of  fathers’  houses  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  and  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  even  all  whose  spirit  God  had  stirred  to  go 

6  up  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  is  in  Jerusalem.  And  all  they  that  were  round 
about  them  strengthened  their  hands  with  vessels  of  silver,  with  gold,  with  goods,  and  with 

7  beasts,  and  with  precious  things,  beside  all  that  was  willingly  offered.  Also  Cyrus  the  king 
brought  forth  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  forth 

8  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  put  them  in  the  house  of  his  gods  ;  even  those  did  Cyrus  king  of 
Persia  bring  forth  by  the  hand  of  Mithredath  the  treasurer,  and  numbered  them  unto  Shesh- 

9  bazzar,  the  prince  of  Judah.  And  this  is  the  number  of  them  :  thirty  charges  of  gold,  a  tliou- 

10  sand  charges  of  silver,  nine  and  twenty  knives  ;  thirty  bowls  of  gold,  silver  bowls  of  a  second 

11  sort  four  hundred  and  ten,  and  other  vessels  a  thousand.  All  the  vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver 
were  five  thousand  and  four  hundred.  All  these  did  Sheshbazzar  bring  up,  when  they  of  the 
captivity  were  brought  up  from  Babylon  unto  Jerusalem. 

ii  :  1  Now  these  are  the  children  of  the  province,  that  went  up  out  of  the  captivity  of 
those  which  had  been  carried  away,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon  had  carried 
away  unto  Babylon,  and  that  returned  unto  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  every  one  unto  his  city  ; 

2  which  came  with  Zerubbabel,  Jesliua,  Nehemiah,  Seraiali,  Reelaiah,  Mordecai,  Bilshan,  Mispar, 

3  Bigvai,  Rehum,  Baanali.  The  number  of  the  men  of  the  people  of  Israel  :  the  children  of 

4  Parosh,  two  thousand  an  hundred  seventy  and  two.  The  children  of  Shephatiah,  three  liun- 

5,  6  dred  seventy  and  two.  The  children  of  Arah,  seven  hundred  seventy  and  five.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  Pahath  moab,  of  the  children  of  Jesliua  and  Joab,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

7,  8  twelve.  The  children  of  Elam,  a  thousand  two  hundred  fifty  and  four.  The  children  of 

9  Zattu,  nine  hundred  forty  and  five.  The  children  of  Zaccai,  seven  hundred  and  threescore. 

10,11  The  children  of  Bani,  six  hundred  forty  and  two.  The  children  of  Bebai,  six  hundred 

12  twenty  and  three.  The  children  of  Azgad,  a  thousand  two  hundred  twenty  and  two. 

13, 14  The  children  of  Adonikam,  six  hundred  sixty  and  six.  The  children  of  Bigvai,  two  tliou- 

15, 16  sand  fifty  and  six.  The  children  of  Adin,  four  hundred  fifty  and  four.  The  children  of 
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ninety  and  eight.  The  children  of  Bezai,  three  hundred  twenty 
,  re<y  A  lie  children  of  Jorah,  an  hundred  and  twelve.  The  children  of  Hashum 
~4  hundred  twenty  and  three.  The  children  of  Gibbar.  ninetv  and  fivp  Thn  nhilrlr 


The  children  of  Pashliur,  a  thousand  two  hundred  forty  and  seven.  The 
,  a  thousand  and  seventeen.  The  Levites  :  the  children  of  Jeshua  and 


and 
two 

The  children  of 
The 
and  two. 

_ 7 _ _ _ _ _ _ _  ^  three 

26,  27  T  he  ( hildren  of  It  ana  ah  and  Geba,  six  hundred  twenty  and  one.  The  men  of  JVlichmas,  an 

on  olini1red  twenty  and  two.  The  men  of  Beth-el  and  Ai,  two  hundred  twenty  and  three. 

30  1  he  children  of  Nebo,  fifty  and  two.  The  children  of  Magbish,  an  hundred  fifty  and  six. 
31,  32  The  children  of  the  other  Elam,  a  thousand  two  hundred  fifty  and  four.  The  children  of 
33  I  la  rim,  three  hundred  and  twenty.  The  children  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and  Ono,  seven  hundred 
34,  35  twenty  and  five.  The  children  of  Jericho,  three  hundred  forty  and  five.  The  children  of 

36  tSenaali,  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  and  thirty.  The  priests  :  the  children  of  Jedaiali,  of 

37  the  house  of  Jeshua,  nine  hundred  seventy  and  three.  The  children  of  Immer,  a  thousand 

38,  39  fifty  and  two.  ""  ’  ”  1  "  "  ’  ’ 

40  children  of  Harim 

41 

42 

43  children  of  Shobai,  in  all  an  hundred  thirty  and  nine.  The  Nethinim  the  children  of  Zilia, 

44  the  children  of  Hasupha,  the  children  of  Tabbaoth  ;  the  children  of  Keros,  the  children  of 

45  Sialia,  the  children  of  Padon  ;  the  children  of  Lebanah.  the  children  of  Hagabah,  the  children 
46,  47  of  Akkub  ;  the  children  of  Hagab,  the  children  of  Shamlai,  the  children  of  Hanan  ;  the 

48  children  of  Giddel,  the  children  of  Gahar,  the  children  of  Reaiah  ;  the  children  of  Rezin,  the 

49  children  of  Nekoda,  the  children  of  Gazzam  ;  the  children  of  Uzza,  the  children  of  Paseah, 

50  the  children  of  Besai  ;  the  children  of  Asnali,  the  children  of  Meunim,  the  children  of  Neplii- 
51,  52  aim  ;  the  children  of  Bakbuk,  the  children  of  Hakupha,  the  children  of  Harhur  ;  the  chil- 

53  dren  of  Bazluth,  the  children  of  Mehida,  the  children  of  Harsha  ;  the  children  of  Barkos,  the 

54  children  of  Sisera,  the  children  of  Temah  ;  the  children  of  Neziah,  the  children  of  Hatipha. 

55  The  children  of  Solomon’s  servants  :  the  children  of  Sotai,  the  children  of  Hassophereth,  the 

56  children  of  Peruda  ;  the  children  of  Jaalah,  the  children  of  Darkon,  the  children  of  Giddel  ; 

57  the  children  of  Shephatiah,  the  children  of  Hattil,  the  children  of  Pocliereth-hazzebaim,  the 

58  children  of  Ami.  All  the  Nethinim,  and  the  children  of  Solomon’s  servants,  were  three  lnm- 

59  dred  ninety  and  two.  And  these  were  they  which  went  up  from  Tel-melah,  Tel-liarsha, 
Cherub,  Addan,  and  Immer  :  but  they  could  not  she  wtlieir  fathers’  houses,  and  their  seed, 

60  whether  they  were  of  Israel  :  the  children  of  Delaiah,  the  children  of  Tobiah,  the  children  of 

61  Nekoda,  six  hundred  fifty  and  two.  And  of  the  children  of  the  priests  :  the  children  of 
Habaiah,  the  children  of  Hakkoz,  the  children  of  Barzillai,  which  took  a  wife  of  the  daughters 

62  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  and  was  called  after  their  name.  These  sought  their  register  among 
those  that  were  reckoned  by  genealogy,  but  they  were  not  found  :  therefore  were  they 

63  deemed  polluted  and  put  from  the  priesthood.  And  the  Tirshatha  said  unto  them,  that  they 
should  not  eat  of  the  most  holy  things,  till  there  stood  up  a  priest  with  Urim  and  with  Thum- 

64  mim.  The  whole  congregation  together  was  forty  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 

65  threescore,  beside  their  menservants  and  their  maidservants,  of  whom  there  were  seven  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  thirty  and  seven  :  and  they  had  two  hundred  singing  men  and  singing 

66  women.  Their  horses  were  seven  hundred  thirty  and  six  ;  their  mules,  two  hundred  forty 

67  and  five  ;  their  camels,  four  hundred  thirty  and  five  ;  their  asses,  six  thousand  seven  hundred 

68  and  twenty.  And  some  of  the  heads  of  fathers’  houses,  when  they  came  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  offered  willingly  for  the  house  of  God  to  set  it  up  in  its  place  : 

69  they  gave  after  their  ability  into  the  treasury  of  the  work  threescore  and  one  thousand  darics 

70  of  gold,  and  five  thousand  pound  of  silver,  and  one  hundred  priests’  garments.  So  the 
priests,  and  the  Levites,  and  some  of  the  people,  and  the  singers,  and  the  porters,  and  the 
Nethinim,  dwelt  in  their  cities,  and  all  Israel  in  their  cities. 


The  Book  of  Ezra  consists  of  two  parts — 
chaps.  1-6  and  7-10.  The  second  part  treats  of 
Ezra  and  liis  times,  and  much  of  it  is  wwitten  in 
the  first  person,  with  Ezra  for  the  speaker  ;  for 
example,  Ezra  7  :  28  ;  8  : 15-17,  21,  22  ;  9  : 1,  3, 
5.  This  points  to  him  as  the  author.  The  first 
part  treats  of  Zcrubbabel  and  his  times— events 
that  occurred  from  fifty-eight  to  eighty  years 
earlier  than  the  coming  of  Ezra  to  Palestine. 
This  part  consists  of  three  documents,  joined 
by  a  few  narrative  statements  :  First,  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  Cyrus  (1  :  2-4)  ;  second,  the  list  in 
chap.  2  ;  third,  the  Aramaic  document,  itself 
consisting  of  several  papers  connected  by  a  nar¬ 


rative  (4  :  8  to  6  : 18).  In  the  six  chapters  we 
have  what  purport  to  be  six  state  papers — 
namel}'-,  the  proclamation  (1  :  2-4)  ;  the  decree 
of  Cyrus  (6  :  3-5)  ;  the  letter  to  Artaxerxes 
(pseudo-Smerdis)  and  the  reply  (4  :  9-16  and 
17-22)  ;  the  report  to  Darius  and  the  reply 
(5  :  6-17  and  6  :  2-12).  These  six  papers  date 
themselves,  even  if  we  regard  some  of  them  as 
mere  reports  of  the  contents  of  their  originals, 
rather  than  as  copies.  The  Aramaic  document 
as  a  whole,  by  using  the  first  person  in  verse  4, 
apparently  refers  its  own  origin  to  some  of  the 
builders  of  Zerubbabcl’s  time.  In  Nell.  7  :  5 
sqq.,  Nehemiah  says  of  himself,  “  I  found  the 
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book  of  the  genealogy  of  them  which  came  up 
at  the  first,  and  I  found  written  therein  and 
with  this  preface  he  proceeds  to  cite,  not  mere¬ 
ly  the  entire  list  of  Ezra  2,  hut  the  narrative 
statements  that  follow,  up  to  and  including 
Ezra  3:1.  W.  J.  B. 

When  the  seventy  years  had  expired  the 
Babylonian  empire  had  ceased,  and  Cyrus  the 
Persian  had  become  master  of  the  many  realms 
of  which  it  had  been  composed,  as  well  as  of 
the  more  eastern  empire  of  the  Medcs  and  Per¬ 
sians.  Iu  the  very  first  year  of  his  imperial 
reign,  this  king  issued  a  decree  distinctly  recog¬ 
nizing  these  prophecies,  acknowledging  the 
authority  by  which  they  were  given,  and  his 
obligation  to  act  upon  them.  He  accordingly 
permitted  such  as  wished  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  and  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Je¬ 
rusalem  ;  allowing  them  also  to  collect  funds 
from  such  as  chose  to  remain  behind,  and  with 
the  promise  of  the  royal  protection  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  undertaking.  According¬ 
ly,  a  large  caravan  was  formed  of  the  more  de¬ 
vout  and  zealous  Jews,  as  they  now  begin  to  be 
called ,  who  were  liberally  supplied  with  treas¬ 
ure  from  the  bounty  of  those  who,  preferring 
to  remain  in  the  East,  felt  the  more  induced  to 
evince  their  less  adventurous  zeal  by  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  their  contributions.  The  king  also 
caused  to  be  made  over  to  them  the  vessels 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  from  the 
Temple.  Their  leader,  who  went  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  governor  of  the  colony,  was  the 
lineal  representative  of  the  house  of  David,  be¬ 
ing  the  grandson  of  Jeconiali,  and  is  distinctly 
recognized  by  Cyrus  as  “  the  prince  of  the 
Jews.”  He  was  born  in  Babylon,  and  his 
name  was  Zerubbabel  ;  but,  as  appears  to  have 
been  usual  with  the  great  men  of  Judah  during 
the  Captivity,  he  had  another  name — that  of 
Sheshbazzar — by  which  he  was  known  among 
the  heathen.  Kitto. 

Cyrus ,  king  of  Persia,  moved  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord.  As  the  sending  into  captivity  of 
Judah  Avas  God’s  act,  so  was  their  return  from 
captivity.  The  relation  of  one  to  the  other  in¬ 
cludes  two  memorable  particulars,  each  of 
which  conveys  a  great  and  instructive  truth  ; 
the  first  respects  God’s  dealings  with  His  peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  second  refers  to  His  control  of  human 
agencies  as  connected  with  those  dealings.  The 
Captivity  was  the  culmination  of  a  long  pro¬ 
tracted  series  of  chastisements  which  God  had 
sent  upon  His  people  for  their  repeated  and 
aggravated  iniquities  ;  signally,  for  their  idola¬ 
try.  For  centuries  this  final  supreme  punish¬ 
ment  had  been  threatened,  but  Avitliheld  gen¬ 


eration  after  generation,  through  the  marvel¬ 
lous  patience  and  forbearance  of  God.  Now 
that  there  had  been  wrought  (Jer.  29,  Ezek. 
36  and  Dan.  9)  in  the  hearts  of  the  captive  peo¬ 
ple  a  real  penitence  and  entire  reformation  from 
the  practice  and  spirit  of  idolatry,  G-od  could 
interpose  to  fulfil  His  old  promises  of  mercy 
and  forgiveness.  He  could  consistently  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  deliverance  from  bondage  and 
restoration  to  their  land.  The  Return,  there¬ 
fore,  like  the  Captivity,  conveys  the  assurance 
of  God’s  faithfulness  to  His  word.  As  the  lat¬ 
ter  made  certain  the  word  of  threatening ,  the 
former  makes  sure  the  word  of  promise. 

Another  instructive  fact,  shown  alike  by  the 
Captivity  and  the  Return,  respects  God’s  prepa¬ 
ration  and  use  of  human  kings  as  His  agents 
in  the  accomplishment  of  His  purposes.  In 
the  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  two  mon- 
archs,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus,  in  the  Avorld- 
sweep  of  their  conquests,  in  the  vast  changes 
among  the  leading  nations  and  the  transfers  of 
the  centre  of  world-dominion  that  were  con¬ 
nected  with  these  two  marked  careers,  proph¬ 
ecy  points  directly  to  the  purpose  and  the  hand 
of  God  as  the  original  and  supreme  actor. 
One,  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  named  (Jer.  25  :  9), 
Avith  his  work  of  carrying  away ;  the  other, 
Cyrus,  is  named  (Isa.  44  :  28  ;  45  : 1),  together 
Avith  his  mission  of  returning,  the  people  of 
God.  Here  the  inspired  historian  (Ezra)  asserts 
that  “  Jehovah  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus”  to 
execute  this  mission.  B. 

We  learn  especially  from  the  prophetical 
Books  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  that 
the  Jews  in  their  captivity  had  humbled  them¬ 
selves  greatly  before  God,  Avere  confessing  their 
sins  and  seeking  His  face  with  all  their  heart. 
In  point  as  illustrating  their  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  state,  see  Jer.  29  :  10-14,  30,  31  ;  Ezek. 
36  :  24-38  and  37  ;  Dan.  9,  and  also  Ps.  102 : 
13-24.  Inasmuch  as  the  Captivity  occurred  at 
all  only  for  moral  reasons,  the  Lord  having 
caused  His  people  to  go  into  this  captivity  only 
for  their  great  sins,  so  there  could  be  no  res¬ 
toration  until  their  moral  state  was  effectually 
changed  ;  till  their  hearts  were  turned  from 
idols,  broken  in  penitence  and  confession  of 
sins,  and  lifted  to  God  in  prayer  for  mercy. 
On  these  conditions  God  had  all  along  promised 
His  pardon  and  favor.  These  conditions  being 
in  a  good  degree  fulfilled.  He  returned  to  His 
people  in  mercy,  their  captive  chains  were 
broken,  and  they  were  free  to  return  to  their 
land.  H.  C. 

The  edict  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  Juda- 
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ism  ;  and  the  great  changes  by  which  the  na¬ 
tion  was  transformed  into  a  Church  are  clearly 
marked.  1.  The  lesson  of  the  kingdom  was 
completed  by  the  Captivity.  The  sway  of  a 
temporal  prince  was  at  length  left  to  be  at  best 
only  a  faint  image  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  to 
which  the  prophets  pointed.  The  royal  power 
had  led  to  apostasy  in  Israel,  and  to  idolatry  in 
Judah  ;  and  men  looked  for  some  other  out¬ 
ward  form  in  which  the  law  might  be  visibly 
realized.  Dependence  on  Persia  excluded  the 
hope  of  absolute  political  freedom,  and  offered 
a  sure  guaranty  for  the  liberty  of  religious  or¬ 
ganizations.  2.  The  Captivity,  which  was  the 
punishment  of  idolatry,  was  also  the  limit  of 
that  sin.  Thenceforth  the  Jews  apprehended 
fully  the  spiritual  nature  of  their  faith,  and 
held  it  fast  through  persecution.  At  the  same 
time  wider  views  were  opened  to  them  of  the 
unseen  world.  The  powers  of  good  and  evil 
were  recognized  in  their  action  in  the  material 
world  ;  and  in  this  way  some  preparation  was 
made  for  the  crowning  doctrine  of  Christianity. 
3.  The  organization  of  the  outward  Church  was 
connected  with  the  purifying  of  doctrine,  and 
served  as  the  form  in  which  the  truth  might  be 
realized  by  the  mass.  Prayer,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  assumed  a  new  importance.  The  pro¬ 
phetic  work  came  to  an  end.  The  law  was 
“  fenced”  by  an  oral  tradition.  Synagogues 
were  erected  and  schools  formed.  Scribes 
shared  the  respect  of  priests,  if  they  did  not 
supersede  them  in  popular  regard.  4.  Above 
all,  the  bond  by  which  the  people  of  God  were 
held  together  was  at  length  felt  to  be  religious 
and  not  local,  nor  even  primarily  national. 
The  Jews  were  incorporated  in  different  na¬ 
tions,  and  still  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  the  centre 
of  their  faith.  The  boundaries  of  Canaan  were 
passed,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  spiritual  dis 
pensation  were  already  made,  when  the  “dis¬ 
persion”  was  established  among  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  Bp.  Westcott. 

The  supremacy  exercised  by  Babylon  over 
the  Jewish  nation  from  the  conquest  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (u.c.  586)  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  by  Cyrus 
the  Great  (u.c.  538),  passed  on  the  capture  of 
Babylon  in  that  year  to  Persia,  and  the  Achse- 
menian  monarchs  thenceforward  for  above  two 
centuries  controlled  and  directed  the  destinies 
of  the  Hebrew  people.  They  inaugurated  their 
rule  by  an  act  of  extraordinary  grace  and  favor. 
Cyrus  had  no  sooner  made  himself  master  of 
Babylon  than,  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign 
there,  he  issued  a  decree  whereby  this  entire 
population,  amounting  to  many  tens  of  thou¬ 


sands  and  possessed  of  considerable  wealth, 
was  permitted  and  exhorted  to  quit  the  land 
into  which  it  had  been  forcibly  transplanted 
some  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  years  earlier,  and 
to  transfer  itself  once  more  to  its  old  and  much¬ 
loved  habitation.  G.  R. 

The  attitude  of  Cyrus  toward  Jehovah.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  accounts  in  the  Bible,  Cyrus 
authorized  five  things  for  the  Jews  :  First,  the 
emigrating  to  Judea  of  such  of  Jehovah’s  peo¬ 
ple  as  chose  (Ezra  1  :  3,  5)  ;  second,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Temple,  with  specifications  (1:2; 
6  :  3,  etc.)  ;  third,  certain  payments  toward  the 
expense  from  the  public  treasury  (6:4;  3:7); 
fourth,  the  restoring  of  the  Temple  vessels 
(6:5;  1  :  7-11)  ;  fifth,  contributions  both  for 
helping  the  emigrants  and  for  the  use  of  the 
Temple  (1  :  4,  6).  He  did  this  expressly  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  a  claim  upon  him  by  Jehovah, 
whom  he  recognizes  as  “  the  God  of  heaven,” 
“the  God  of  Israel,”  the  God  who  has  given 
him  “all  kingdoms,”  and,  possibly,  as  pre¬ 
eminently  “  the  God”  (1  :  2,  3).  To  this  Jose¬ 
phus  adds  that  Cyrus  knew  of  Isaiah’s  predict¬ 
ing  him  by  name,  and  that  Cyrus  (like  Darius 
afterward,  Ezra  6  : 10)  had  sacrifices  offered  in 
Jerusalem  for  him  and  his  family,  with  sundry 
additional  details  (Ant.  NI.,  1  : 1-3).  These 
added  statements  are  not  particularly  improb¬ 
able,  but  they  have  no  such  basis  of  evidence 
as  the  statements  in  Ezra.  W.  J.  B. 

There  are  four  decrees  given  by  the  kings  of 
Persia  in  favor  of  the  Jews  :  The  first  by  Cyrus 
(Ezra  1:1);  the  second  by  Darius  (Ezra  6:8); 
the  third  by  Artaxerxes,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  reign  (Ezra  7  : 11) ;  the  fourth  by  the  same 
Artaxerxes  to  Neliemiali  (chap.  2),  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  year  of  his  reign.  Bp.  Wilson. 

Ezra  1  :  3-4.  2  Cliron.  SO  :  22,  23. 
The  decree  of  Cyrus.  The  origin  of  the  Return 
is  found  in  an  exertion  of  Divine  influence  on 
the  mind  of  a  heathen  king,  who  was  moved 
thereby  to  put  forth  a  proclamation  or  decree, 
addressed  to  all  the  people  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  dwelling  in  any  part  of  his  dominions, 
granting  them  free  permission  to  return  to  their 
own  land,  and  at  the  same  time  recommending 
his  other  subjects  to  expedite  their  departure 
by  giving  them  out  of  their  abundance  gold, 
silver,  goods  and  cattle,  so  that  none  should  be 
hindered  by  poverty  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  king’s  kindness.  Many  things  are  remark¬ 
able  in  this  decree  :  (1)  Its  promulgation  by  a 
heathen  king,  spontaneously  as  it  would  seem  ; 
(2)  its  recognition  of  a  single  supreme  God, 
“  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  ;”  (3)  its  declaration 
that  the  supreme  God  had  “  charged”  the  king 
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to  rebuild  tlie  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  (4)  its 
actual  origination  in  a  “  stir”  of  the  king’s 
spirit  by  God  Himself.  The  secret  government 
of  the  world  by  Jehovah  is,  in  part,  opened  to 
us.  and  we  see  how  great  political  events,  an¬ 
teriorly  improbable,  are  brought  about  by  His 
action  on  men’s  hearts  ;  we  see  that  He  does 
not  leave,  has  never  left,  the  heathen  wholly  to 
themselves,  but  condescends  to  put  thoughts 
into  their  minds,  and  bend  their  wills,  and  so 
bring  about  his  purposes. 

1.  In  the  iirst  year  of  Cyrus.  The 
context  shows  that  it  is  the  first  year  of  Cyrus 
at  Babylon  which  is  intended.  Cyrus  the  Great 
became  king  of  Persia  by  his  final  defeat  and 
capture  of  Astvages,  in  n.c.  559  probably.  His 
conquest  of  Babylon  was,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  late  in  his  reign,  and  is  fixed  by  the  canon 
of  Ptolemy  to  b.c.  538.  He  took  the  city  on  the 
night  of  Belshazzar’s  feast  (Dan.  5  :  30),  when 
Daniel  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  third 
place  in  the  kingdom  {ibid.,  verse  29),  and  was 
practically  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Thus  the 
great  king  and  the  great  prophet  of  the  time 
were  brought  into  contact,  and  naturally  con¬ 
ferred  together,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Jo¬ 
sephus.  P.  C. 

Significant  Phrases:  Tlie  first  year  of 
Cyrus.  Cyrus  had  at  least  three  first  years — 
as  king  of  Persia,  perhaps  559  b.c.  ;  as  king  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  about  550  b.c.  ;  and  as 
successor  to  Nabonidus  in  Babylon,  538  b.c. 
The  date  now  received  as  the  first  year  of  Cy¬ 
rus  is  538  b.c.  By  tlie  inoufli  of  Jere¬ 
miah.  The  promise  of  restoration  after  sev¬ 
enty  years  (Jer.  29  :  10  ;  cf.  2  Chron.  36  :  21)  is 
here  especially  referred  to.  Nebuchadnezzar 
deported  Daniel  and  his  companions  605  b.c. 
(Dan.  1  : 1).  This  was  sixty-eight  years,  count¬ 
ing  inclusively,  before  538  b.c.  Made  a 
proclamation  (Ileb.,  “  caused  a  voice  to 
pass”).  The  order  was  proclaimed,  from  place 
to  place,  by  public  criers,  as  well  as  put  in 
written  form.  All  his  kingdom.  This 
implies  that  the  Jews  were  now,  as  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  in  the  time  of  Esther,  living  in 
every  part  of  the  empire  governed  by  Cyrus. 
W.  J.  B. 

It  is  said  that  God  “  stirred  up  the  spirit  of 
Cyrus”  to  issue  this  decree  ;  we  may  conclude 
He  did  this  by  the  wise  counsel  of  Daniel  ;  first, 
to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (25  :  11),  this 
being  the  year  of  the  expiration  of  the  Captiv¬ 
ity,  which  Daniel  had  computed  before  (Dan. 
9:2);  and,  secondly,  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  respecting  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
(44  :  28),  to  which  Cyrus,  in  his  decree,  mani¬ 


festly  alludes.  Hales. - The  Divine  predic¬ 

tions  and  descriptions  (Isa.  41  :  44-46)  refer, 
probably,  more  to  the  work  and  mission  than 
to  the  person  of  Cyrus.  It  is  not  any  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  character  of  these  prophecies, 
nor  yet  of  the  Divine  agency  in  their  fulfilment, 
if  we  reverently  trace  the  nexus  of  natural  and 
reasonable  causes  through  which  all  was  ac¬ 
complished  ;  for  we  mostly  descry  the  hand 
of  God,  not  in  sudden  interferences,  but  in  the 
conjunction  of  events,  each  following  the  other 
in  natural  order,  but  all  contributing  to  an 
issue  which,  if  viewed  by  itself,  would  appear 
supernatural,  even  irrespective  of  its  predic¬ 
tion.  Thus  is  miracle  ever  highest  providence, 
and  high  providence  ever  miracle,  for  heaven 
and  earth  are  not  far,  and  Jehovah  is  the  living 
God.  A.  E. 

Isaiah  describes  with  remarkable  accuracy 
the  personal  character  of  Cyrus.  His  warlike 
spirit,  his  towering  ambition,  the  rapidity  of 
his  conquests,  the  equity  of  his  administration, 
and  his  heathen  religion  are  all  declared  after 
the  manner  of  prophecy.  The  significance  of 
the  prophecy  deepens  when  it  comes  to  describe 
the  conquests  achieved  by  Cyrus.  History  but 
repeats  these  prophecies  in  describing  the  facts 
as  they  occurred.  Isaiah  explicitly  foretells  the 
restoration  of  Judah  from  captivity  and  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  through 

the  agency  of  Cyrus.  Phelps. - The  last 

twenty  chapters  of  Isaiah  associate  the  name 
of  Cyrus  and  his  advent  to  sovereignty  with 
the  sublimest  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  king  of  Persia  is  hailed  as  the 
herald  of  a  new  era,  girded  for  his  task  bmy  the 
hand  of  Jehovah,  and  raised  up  for  Israel’s  de¬ 
liverance.  And  in  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Daniel’s  life  the  account  of  his  activity  and  ele¬ 
vation  closes  with  the  sentence,  ‘  ‘  And  Daniel 
continued  even  unto  the  first  year  of  King 
Cyrus.”  Not  that  Daniel  died  then,  for  the 
tenth  chapter  describes  a  prophetic  vision  grant¬ 
ed  him  in  the  third  year  of  the  Persian  king’s 
reign  ;  but  that  this  tried  and  aged  servant  of 
God  was  permitted  to  see  the  great  day  on 
which  the  prophetic  hopes  of  the  nation  had 
been  fixed.  Behrends. 

Daniel  was  still  alive  in  the  first  and  third 
years  of  Cyrus  (Dan.  1  :  21  ;  10  :  1),  and  was 
especially  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  seven¬ 
ty  years  of  Jeremiah  were  coming  to  an  end 
(Dan.  9  :  2  sqq.).  Further,  the  Darius  the  Mede 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is,  necessarily,  either  Cy¬ 
rus  himself,  or  a  colleague  of  his  of  some  sort. 
It  follows  that  Daniel  was  powerful  at  court 
when  the  proclamation  was  made.  It  is  impos- 
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sible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Daniel  must 
have  been  the  leading  spirit  in  bringing  about 
the  return  from  the  Exile.  And  really  the  ac¬ 
count  given  in  Ezra  needs  to  be  complemented 
by  just  such  facts  as  the  Book  of  Daniel  gives 
us.  The  movement  for  the  Return  was  well 
planned,  and  strongly  carried  out  in  the  face  of 
rugged  difficulties  ;  most  of  the  later  move¬ 
ments  were  weak  and  vacillating.  With  such 
a  Cyrus  as  appears  in  the  Cyrus  writings,  with 
Zerubbabel  and  Jesliua  so  weak  and  lacking  in 
leadership  as  they  later  appear  to  be,  with  such 
a  people  as  the  returning  Jews  evidently  were, 
how  can  this  movement  be  accounted  for  unless 
there  was  some  great  leader  not  mentioned  in 
Ezra  ?  Apparently  there  was  such  a  leader  in 
the  person  of  Daniel ;  and  apparently  the  state 
of  chronic  weakness  into  which  the  movement 
sank  after  two  or  three  years  was  due  to  the 
loss  of  his  counsels.  W.  J.  B. 

Jewish  tradition  holds  that  Daniel,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  high  position  in  the  court  of  Cyrus, 
brought  to  his  attention  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  which  even  name  Cyrus  as  God’s  ser¬ 
vant  (Isa.  44  :  26-28,  and  45  :  1-4).  There  is  no 
good  reason  to  question  this  Jewish  tradition. 
We  know  that  Daniel  stood  high  at  the  court 
of  Cyrus  ;  had  ready  access  to  his  ear  ;  was 
familiar  with  Hebrew  prophecy  ;  was  aware 
that  God’s  time  for  the  restoration  had  come, 
and  was  laboring  and  praying  for  this  result. 
In  fact,  Daniel  was  raised  up  of  God  for  this 
emergency  as  truly  as  Cyrus.  The  men  whom 
God  makes  for  a  great  emergency  always  come, 
to  time  and  do  their  duty.  The  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion  adequately  accounts  for  facts  otherwise 
not  easily  if  even  possibly  accounted  for.  Hence 
this  imperial  summons  to  all  who  recognized 
themselves  as  God’s  people — “  Who  is  there 
among  you  of  all  His  people?  His  God  be  with 
him,  and  let  him  go  up,”  etc.  Wherever  a  Jew 
is  found  sojourning  among  us  (Ezra  1  :  3,  4),  let 
his  neighbors  aid  him  with  silver,  gold,  goods 
and  beasts  of  burden,  etc.,  and  let  that  Temple 
be  rebuilt.  H.  C. 

2.  It  is  a  large  assumption  which  appears  in 
his  decree — “  Jehovah  the  God  of  heaven  hath 
charged  me  to  build  Him  an  house  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  which  is  in  Judah  but  it  is  not  out  of 
harmony  with  what  we  know  of  his  character. 
The  noblest  epithets  are  heaped  upon  him  in 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  He  is  “  the  anointed, 
the  Messiah,  of  Jehovah.”  God  “  saith  of 
Cyrus,  He  is  My  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all 
My  pleasure.”  He  is  “the  righteous  man” 
whom  God  “  raised  up  from  the  East.”  Con¬ 
trast  this  with  the  scorn  of  Egypt  as  an  ally 


(Isa.  33,  31),  and  the  denunciation  of  the  pride 
of  Assyria,  and  the  prophecy  of  its  doom  (Isa. 
10).  And  heathen  writings  illustrate  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  representation  of  him.  Mackennal. 

The  Lord,  tile  God  of  heaven.  Two 
things  are  specially  remarkable  in  this  passage 
— the  strongly  marked  religious  character,  very 
unusual  in  heathen  documents,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  with  which  it  asserts  the  unity  of 
God,  and  thence  identifies  the  God  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  with  the  God  of  the  Jews.  Both  these 
points  receive  abundant  illustration  from  the 
Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  in  which  the 
recognition  of  a  single  supreme  God,  Ormuzd, 
and  the  clear  and  constant  ascription  to  him  of 
the  direction  of  all  mundane  affairs,  are  leading 
features.  G.  R. 

3.  This  address  extends  to  all  the  tribes.  The 
Ten  Tribes  in  Gozan  and  Media  were  also  within 
the  dominions  of  Cyrus.  1  Chron.  9  :  3  intimates 
that  many  from  those  tribes  returned  at  this 
and  other  periods.  All  who  would  were  in¬ 
vited  to  return.  And  all  peoples  among  whom 
the  tribes  of  Israel  were  scattered  received  the 
king’s  charge  to  aid  the  proposed  colonists  with 
gold  and  goods  and  cattle.  B. 

5.  In  verse  5  the  returning  exiles  are  spoken 
of  as  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin  and 
Levi  ;  but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  rep¬ 
resentation,  steadily  made  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  representatives  from  northern  Israel  were 
included  in  the  new  Jewish  state  (see  Ezek. 
37  : 16-28  ;  Ezek.  48  ;  Acts  26  :  7  ;  Luke  2  :  36; 
and  the  numerous  passages  in  Jeremiah  or  the 
later  books  where  Israel  or  Ephraim  or  Joseph 
are  spoken  of).  W.  J.  B. 

All  whose  spirit  God  had  stirred 
up  to  go.  As  the  Captivity  lengthened  itself 
out,  as  month  succeeded  to  month  and  year  to 
year,  without  sacrifice,  without  public  gather¬ 
ings  to  a  common  religious  centre,  without 
high  festival  times,  without  stirring  calls  to 
common  action,  it  is  no  wonder  if,  as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case,  religion  decayed,  the  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  was  downward,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  people  sank  into  lukewarmness  and  indif¬ 
ference.  A  striking  indication  of  this  appears 
in  the  general  coldness  with  which  the  decree 
of  Cyrus  authorizing  the  exiles  to  return  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers  was  received  by  the  com¬ 
munity.  A  free  permission  to  return  had  been 
given  to  all,  but  only  a  portion  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  it  (Ezra  7:7;  8  : 1-14).  Even  these 
required  to  have  their  spirits  specially  “  stirred 
up  by  God”  (Hag.  1  : 14)  before  they  could 
bring  themselves  to  make  the  venture.  G.  R. 

7.  The  nations  who  had  borne  the  yoke  of 
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slavery  in  Babylonia  along  with  the  Jews, 
when  allowed  to  leave  the  land  of  their  captiv¬ 
ity,  took  back  with  them  their  native  gods. 
The  Jews  alone  had  no  images  to  take  ;  the 
bitter  lesson  of  the  Exile  had  at  last  eradicated 
idolatry  from  the  hearts  of  all  those  at  any  rate 
who  were  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  per¬ 
mission  to  return.  What  they  carried  with 
them,  therefore,  were  only  “  the  vessels  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
brought  forth  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  put 
them  in  the  house  of  his  god.”  Sayce. 

8.  81ie§Iibazzar.  The  Babylonish  name 
of  Zerubbabel,  which  is  found  by  comparing 
Ezra  5  :  16  with  Zech.  4:9.  It  was  common, 
during  the  Captivity,  for  the  principal  Jews  to 
bear  two  names,  the  one  Jewish,  the  other  Baby¬ 
lonian.  Daniel  was  thus  called  Beltesliazzar, 
and  Hananiah,  Mishael  ;  and  Azariah  received 
the  names  of  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abed- 
nego  (Dan.  1  :  7).  Bp.  Patrick. 

II.  The  direct  distance  from  Babylon  to  Je¬ 
rusalem  is  about  five  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
But  this  large  caravan  must  have  taken  a  far 
more  circuitous  and  easier  route,  by  Carchernisli 
and  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  which  would  in¬ 
crease  the  journey  to  about  nine  hundred  miles. 
We  know  that  it  occupied  Ezra  and  his  com¬ 
panions  four  months  (Ezra  7  :  8,  9),  and  it  must 
have  taken  considerably  longer  when  Zerubba¬ 
bel  and  his  followers  wended  their  way  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  Probably  we  are  not 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  journey  was  be¬ 
gun  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the 
year  537,  and  that  their  destination  was  not 
reached  till  close  on  that  seventh  month  which 
saw  the  small  remnant  gathered  in  Jerusalem 
for  the  first  and  most  necessary  work  of  the 
restoration  of  the  altar,  which  was  followed  by 
the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles 
(Ezra  3).  A.  E. 

There  only  remained  for  the  new-comers  the 
small,  central  strip  of  the  country  round  Jeru¬ 
salem  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben¬ 
jamin.  From  these  two  tribes  the  larger  part 
of  the  exiles  were  descendants,  and  to  this,  their 
ancient  home,  they  returned.  Henceforth  the 
name  of  Judah  took  the  predominant  place  in 
the  national  titles.  As  the  primitive  name  of 
“  Hebrew”  had  given  way  to  the  historical 
name  of  Israel,  so  that  of  Israel  now  gave  way 
to  the  name  of  Judean  or  Jew,  so  full  of  praise 
and  pride,  of  reproach  and  scorn.  “  It  was 
born,”  as  their  later  historian  truly  observes, 
“  on  the  day  when  they  came  out  from  Baby¬ 
lon,”  and  their  history  thenceforth  is  the  his¬ 
tory  not  of  Israel,  but  of  Judaism.  Stanley. 


2  :  1-64.  The  number  of  those  who  returned 
from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel,  and  the  names  of 
the  chiefs.  The  list  may  be  divided  into  ten 
parts  : 

1.  Enumeration  of  the  leaders  (verse  2). 

2.  Numbers  of  those  who  returned,  arranged 
according  to  families  (verses  3-19). 

3.  Numbers  of  those  who  returned,  arranged 
according  to  localities  (verses  20-35). 

4.  Numbers  of  the  priests,  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  families  (verses  36-39). 

5.  Numbers  of  the  Levites,  arranged  similar¬ 
ly  (verses  40-42). 

6.  Families  of  the  Nethinim  (verses  43-54). 

7.  Families  of  “  Solomon’s  servants”  (verses 
55-57). 

8.  Number  of  these  last  two  classes  together 
(verse  58). 

9.  Account  of  those  who  could  not  show 
their  genealogy  (verses  59-63). 

10.  General  summation  (verse  64).  P.  C. 

2.  Which  came  with  Zerubbabel. 
Two  other  copies  of  this  list  have  come  down 
to  us,  one  in  Nell.  7  :  7-69,  the  other  in  1  Esd. 
5  :  8-43.  All  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
same  original  document,  and  to  have  suffered 
more  or  less  from  corruption.  Where  two  out 
of  the  three  agree,  the  reading  should  prevail 
over  that  of  the  third.  B.  C. 

36.  The  priests.  It  hence  appears  that 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  the  priests  that 
were  carried  away  to  Babylon,  only  four  re¬ 
turned,  making  a  number  of  about  4289  per¬ 
sons  ;  the  rest  being  either  extinct  or  staying 
behind.  But  of  these  four  which  now  returned, 
each  subdivided  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  twenty-four  courses  were  made  up 
again,  and  retained  the  same  titles  which  were 
held  before.  Prideaux. 

63.  The  Tirshailia — i.e.,  Zerubbabel, 
who  is  called  “  governor”  ( pechah )  in  chap. 
5  : 14,  and  “  governor  of  Judah”  frequently 
by  Ilaggai  (1:1,  14  ;  2:2,  etc.).  The  word 
“  tirshatlia”  is  probably  old  Persian,  though 
it  does  not  occur  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
B.  C. 

64.  By  far  the  greater  number,  and  especial¬ 
ly  those  of  the  wealthier  classes,  preferred  to 
remain  behind,  to  hold  the  property  which  they 
had  acquired,  and  pursue  the  avocations  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  on  a  foreign  but 
now  friendly  soil.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
those  who  returned  stood  to  those  who  stayed 
behind  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  six  ;  but, 
however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  edict  of  Cyrus  took  but  a  very  partial 
effect,  and  that  both  at  Babylon  and  elsewhere 
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in  the  Persian  dominions,  as  especially  at  Susa 
(Esth.  9  : 5-18),  there  remained,  during  the 
whole  of  the  Persian  period,  very  large  and 
flourishing  communities  of  Jews,  who,  as  a 
general  rule,  were  content  with  their  position, 
and  made  no  effort  to  remove  to  Palestine.  G.  R. 

65-67.  7  he  number  of  the  slaves,  horses,  mules, 
camels  and  asses  of  those  who  returned.  This  enu¬ 
meration  is  not  altogether  without  an  historical 
value,  since  it  is  indicative  of  the  general  pov¬ 
erty  and  low  estate  of  the  returning  exiles,  who 
had  but  one  slave  and  one  ass  to  every  six  of 
their  number,  one  horse  to  every  sixty,  one 
camel  to  every  hundred,  and  one  mule  to  every 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  P.  C. 

The  largest,  the  wealthiest  and  the  noblest 
portion  of  the  nation,  therefore,  took  no  part 
in  the  movement,  except  by  their  sympathies 
and  by  their  bountiful  contributions  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  object  ;  and  it  has  ever  been  the 
sentiment  of  the  Jews  that  the  most  illustrious 
part  of  their  nation  voluntarily  remained  in  the 
land  of  their  exile.  Those  who  did  go  were 
such  as  were  animated  by  stronger  desires  to 
behold  and  possess  once  more  their  father’s 
land,  and  to  restore  the  Lord’s  house  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  such  as  were  less  attached  by  pros¬ 
perity  and  family  ties  to  the  land  of  tlicir  so¬ 
journing.  That  the  great  body  of  them  were 
of  the  poorer  sort  is  shown,  among  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  by  the  fact  that,  although  there 
were  42,360  Jews  who  returned,  they  had  but 
7337  male  and  female  servants  among  them  ; 
and  still  more  by  the  circumstance  that  the  long 
and  perilous  journey  across  the  desert  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  greater  part  of  them  on  foot  ; 
that  of  those  who  did  ride,  the  far  greater  part 
were  on  asses,  animals  never  now  employed  on 
such  journeys  ;  and  that,  indeed,  the  whole 
number  of  animals  could  scarcely  have  been 
sufficient  for  the  women  and  children,  even  on 
a  low  computation.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  although  those  who  had  families  took 
them,  as  they  had  no  intention  of  returning,  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  those  who  did  go 
were  unmarried  ;  a  fact  which  explains  their 
readiness  in  contracting  marriages  soon  after 
their  arrival  with  the  women  of  the  neighboring 
heathen.  There  were  but  435  camels,  the  ani¬ 
mals  best  suited  for  the  journey,  and  not  more 
than  736  horses.  These,  we  suppose,  were  rid¬ 
den  by  persons  of  condition,  and  the  camels  by 
their  families.  Of  mules,  then  a  more  favorite 
animal  than  now,  there  were  but  245,  while  the 
asses  were  6720  ;  in  all,  little  more  than  8000 
animals  for  not  fewer  than  50,000  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  servants.  Kitto. 


68-70.  The  offerings  made  by  the  returned 
exiles  on  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem.  The  long 
journey  of  the  exiles  from  Babylonia  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  involved  considerable  risk,  and  its  suc¬ 
cessful  termination  naturally  called  forth  their 
gratitude.  The  character  of  the  offerings  made 
is  indicative  of  the  fact,  otherwise  probable, 
that  the  exiles  had  turned  all  that  they  pos¬ 
sessed  into  money,  and  had  brought  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  a  considerable  amount  of  coin.  P.  C. 

70.  All  Israel.  That  Israelites  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  returned  to  Palestine  with  Zerubba- 
bel  is  apparent,  (1)  from  the  statement  in  l 
Chron.  9:3;  (2)  from  the  enumeration  of  twelve 
chiefs  (Nell.  7  :  7  ;  1  Esd.  5:8);  and  (3)  from 
various  expressions  in  Ezra  (see  2  :  2,  59  ;  3:1, 
etc.).  B.  C. 


Religious  Bearings.  Any  number  of  “  points” 
can  be  found  here.  But  you  get  the  best  point 
of  all  if  you  reach  a  clear  view  of  the  history 
itself,  and  see  in  it  God’s  providential  care  over 
Ilis  people,  and  over  His  purposes  of  mercy  to 
mankind  through  them.  He  so  arranged  it  that 
even  the  great  disasters  that  had  befallen  them 
had  befallen  them  as  the  punishment  of  their 
sins,  }^et  served  to  open  for  them  wider  desti¬ 
nies.  He  brought  some  of  them  back  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  attend  to  that  part  of  His  plan  that 
was  there  to  be  wrought  out ;  and  he  left  oth¬ 
ers  among  the  nations,  to  be  the  medium  of 
contact  between  the  nations  and  the  mercies 
prepared  for  them.  W.  J.  B. 

Cyrus  was  God's  instrument,  and  the  states¬ 
man’s  insight  was  the  result  of  God’s  illumi¬ 
nation.  The  Divine  causality  moves  men  when 
they  move  themselves.  It  was  not  only  in  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people  that  God’s  pur¬ 
pose  is  wrought  out  by  more  or  less  conscious 
and  willing  instruments.  The  principle  laid 
down  by  the  writer  of  this  book  is  of  universal 
application,  and  the  true  “  philosophy  of  his¬ 
tory”  must  recognize  as  underlying  all  other 
so-called  causes  and  forces  the  one  uncaused 
Cause,  of  whose  purposes  kings  and  politicians 
are  the  executants,  even  while  they  freely  act 
according  to  their  own  judgments,  and,  it  may 
be,  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  Him.  It  con¬ 
cerns  our  tranquillity  and  hopefulness,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  bewildering  maze  and 
often  heart-breaking  tragedy  of  mundane  af¬ 
fairs,  to  hold  fast  by  the  conviction  that  God’s 
unseen  hand  moves  the  pieces  on  the  board, 
and  presides  over  all  the  complications.  The 
difference  between  “  sacred”  and  “  profane” 
history  is  not  that  one  is  under  His  direct  con- 
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trol,  and  the  other  is  not.  What  was  true  of 
Cyrus  and  his  policy  is  as  true  of  America  or 
England.  Would  that  politicians  and  all  men 
recognized  the  fact  as  clearly  as  this  historian 
did  !  A.  M. 

When  Cyrus  was  moving  his  armies  toward 
Babylon  he  little  knew  that  he  was  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  Divine  purpose  for  the  humbling  of  the 
oppressor  and  the  deliverance  of  His  oppressed 
people.  And,  in  all  the  events  of  common  life, 
men  seem  to  be  so  completely  their  own  mas¬ 
ters,  there  seems  such  a  want  of  any  influence 
from  without,  that  God  is  liable  to  slip  entirely 
out  of  sight.  And  yet  God  is  really  at  work. 
Whether  men  know  it  or  not,  they  are  really 
fulfilling  the  purposes  of  His  will.  Calmly  but 
steadily,  like  the  stars  in  the  silent  heavens, 
men  are  bringing  to  pass  the  schemes  of  God. 
His  wildest  enemies  are  really  helping  to  swell 
His  triumphs.  Oh,  how  vain  is  the  attempt  to 
resist  His  mighty  hand  !  The  day  cometh  when 
all  the  tokens  of  confusion  and  defeat  shall  dis¬ 
appear,  when  the  bearing  even  of  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow  on  the  plans  of  God  shall  be  made  ap¬ 
parent,  and  every  intelligent  creature  in  earth 
and  heaven  shall  join  in  the  mighty  shout — 
“  Alleluiah,  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth.”  W.  G.  B. 

It  is  easier  to  live  among  the  low  levels  of 
the  plain  of  Babylon  than  to  take  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  privations  of  the  weary  tramp  across 
the  desert.  The  ruins  of  Jerusalem  are  a  much 
less  comfortable  abode  than  the  well-furnished 
houses  which  have  to  be  left.  Prudence  says, 
Be  content  where  you  are,  and  let  other  people 
take  the  trouble  of  such  mad  schemes  as  re¬ 
building  the  Temple.  A  thousand  excuses  sing 
in  our  ears,  and  we  let  the  moment  in  which 
alone  some  noble  resolve  is  possible  slide  past 


us,  and  the  rest  of  life  is  empty  of  another  such. 
Neglected  opportunities,  unobeyed  calls  to  high 
deeds,  we  all  have  in  our  lives.  The  saddest 
of  all  words  is,  We  might  have  been.  How 
much  wiser,  happier,  nobler,  were  the  daring 
souls  that  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  flung  ease 
and  wealth  and  companionship  behind  them, 
because  they  heard  the  Divine  command 
couched  in  the  royal  permission,  and  humbly 
answered,  “  Here  am  I  ;  send  me  !”  A.  M. 

The  human  spirit  is  stirred  alone  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  all  its  good,  whether  of  thought,  de¬ 
sire  or  execution.  And  the  motion  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  in  such  connection  with  Truth  or 
Providence  that  the  human  spirit  is  conscious 
of  no  exerted  control,  scarcely  even  of  guid¬ 
ance.  The  effect  of  high  and  holy  desire  or 
purpose,  and  of  devout  Christian  action,  is  the 
first  and  only  intimation  that  a  Divine  influ¬ 
ence  has  been  exerted  upon  the  soul. 

The  utter  giving  up  of  idolatry  by  the  Jews 
during  the  Captivity  wrought  a  double  good. 
It  was  a  testimony  against  idolatry.  It  was  an 
impressive  disclosure  of  the  true  and  only  liv¬ 
ing  God.  It  rooted  out  the  wrong,  while  it 
planted  the  right  thought  of  God,  in  His  nature 
and  worship. 

The  principles  of  God’s  dealing  with  His 
ancient  people  are  still  applied  to  ever}*-  nation 
favored  with  the  great  gifts  of  His  word  and 
Spirit.  Still  He  visits  with  chastisement  the 
marked  iniquities  of  such  nations  ;  and  still  He 
withdraws  His  chastening  upon  the  penitent 
confession  of  those  among  them  who  own  and 
regard  His  covenant  of  mercy. 

God  still  overwatches  and  overrules  all  great 
events  and  changes  among  the  nations  in  the 
interest  of  His  people,  and  for  the  extension  of 
His  kingdom  on  the  earth.  B. 


Section  54. 

ALTAR  AND  SACRIFICE  RESTORED.  FOUNDATION  OF  TEMPLE-WORK 

'  SUSPENDED. 

Ezra  3  : 1-13  ;  4  : 1-24. 

I 

3  : 1  And  when  the  seventh  month  was  come,  and  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the  cities, 

2  the  people  gathered  themselves  toge.  her  as  one  man  to  Jerusalem.  Then  stood  up  Jeshua 
the  son  of  Jozadak,  and  his  brethren  the  priests,  and  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  and  his 
brethren,  and  builded  the  altar  of  the  God  of  Israel,  to  offer  burnt  offerings  thereon,  as  it  is 

3  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  the  ma  i  of  God.  And  they  set  the  altar  upon  its  base  ;  for 
fear  was  upon  them  because  of  the  p  ople  of  the  countries  :  and  they  offered  burnt  offerings 
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4  thereon  unto  the  Loud,  even  burnt  offerings  morning  and  evening.  And  they  kept  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  as  it  is  written,  and  offered  the  daily  burnt  offerings  by  number,  according 

5  to  the  ordinance,  as  the  duty  of  every  day  required  ;  and  afterward  the  continual  burnt  offer¬ 
ing,  and  the  offerings  of  the  new  moons,  and  of  all  the  set  feasts  of  the  Lord  that  were  conse- 

6  crated,  and  of  every  one  that  willingly  offered  a  freewill  offering  unto  the  Lord.  From  the 
fust  day  of  the  seventh  month  began  they  to  offer  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord  :  but  the 

7  foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  was  not  yet  laid.  They  gave  money  also  unto  the 
masons,  and  to  the  carpenters  ;  and  meat,  and  drink,  and  oil,  unto  them  of  Zidon,  and  to  them 
of  T}ie,  to  biing  cedar  trees  from  Lebanon  to  the  sea,  unto  Joppa,  according  to  the  grant 
that  they  had  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia. 

8  Now  in  the  second  year  of  their  coming  unto  the  house  of  God  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  second 
month,  began  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  and  Jeslma  the  son  of  Jozadak,  and  the  rest  of 
their  brethren  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  and  all  they  that  were  come  out  of  the  captivity 
unto  Jerusalem  ;  and  appointed  the  Levites,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  to  have  the 

9  oversight  of  the  work  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Then  stood  Jeshua  with  his  son3  and  his 
brethien,  Ivadmiel  and  his  sons,  the  sons  of  Judah,  together,  to  have  the  oversight  of  the 
workmen  in  the  house  of  God  :  the  sons  of  Henadad,  with  their  sons  and  their  brethren  the 

10  Levites.  And  when  the  builders  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  they  set  the 
priests  in  their  apparel  with  trumpets,  and  the  Levites  the  sons  of  Asaph  with  cymbals,  to 

11  praise  the  Lord,  after  the  order  of  David  king  of  Israel.  And  they  sang  one  to  another  in 
praising  and  giving  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  saying ,  For  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever  toward  Israel.  And  all  the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  when  they  praised  the 

12  Lord,  because  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  laid.  But  many  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  and  heads  of  fathers’  houses ,  the  old  men  that  had  seen  the  first  house,  when  the 
foundation  of  this  house  was  laid  before  their  eyes,  wept  with  a  loud  voice  ;  and  many 

13  shouted  aloud  for  joy  :  so  that  the  people  could  not  discern  the  noise  of  the  shout  of  joy  from 
the  noise  of  the  weeping  of  the  people  :  for  the  people  shouted  with  a  loud  shout,  and  the 
noise  was  heard  afar  off. 

4  : 1  Now  when  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  heard  that  the  children  of  the 

2  captivity  builded  a  temple  unto  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel  ;  then  they  drew  near  to  Zerub¬ 
babel,  and  to  the  heads  of  fathers’  houses,  and  said  unto  them,  Let  us  build  with  you  :  for  we 
seek  your  God,  as  ye  do  ;  and  we  do  sacrifice  unto  him  since  the  days  of  Esar-haddon  king  of 

3  Assyria,  which  brought  us  up  hither.  But  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua,  and  the  rest  of  the  heads  of 
fathers’  houses  of  Israel,  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  to  build  an  house  unto 
our  God  ;  but  we  ourselves  together  will  build  unto  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  as  king 

4  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia  hath  commanded  us.  Then  the  people  of  the  land  weakened  the 

5  hands  of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  troubled  them  in  building,  and  hired  counsellors  against 
them,  to  frustrate  their  purpose,  all  the  days  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  even  until  the  reign  of 

6  Darius  king  of  Persia.  And  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  wrote 
they  an  accusation  against  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

7  And  in  the  days  of  Artaxerxes  wrote  Bishlam,  Mithredath,  Tabeel,  and  the  rest  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  unto  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia  ;  and  the  writing  of  the  letter  was  written  in  the 

8  Syrian  character,  and  set  forth  in  the  Syrian  tongue.  Rehum  the  chancellor  and  Shimshai  the 

9  scribe  wrote  a  letter  against  Jerusalem  to  Artaxerxes  the  king  in  this  sort :  then  wrote  Rehum 
the  chancellor,  and  Shimshai  the  scribe,  and  the  rest  of  their  companions  ;  the  Dinaites,  and 
the  Apharsathchites,  the  Tarpelites,  the  Apharsites,  the  Archevites,  the  Babylonians,  the 

10  Shuslianchites,  the  Dehaites,  the  Elamites,  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  whom  the  great  and 
noble  Osnappar  brought  over,  and  set  in  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country 

11  beyond  the  river,  and  so  forth.  This  is  the  copy  of  the  letter  that  they  sent  unto  Artaxerxes 

12  the  king  ;  Thy  servants  the  men  beyond  the  river,  and  so  forth.  Be  it  known  unto  the  king, 
that  the  Jews  which  came  up  from  thee  are  come  to  us  unto  Jerusalem  ;  they  are  building 
the  rebellious  and  the  bad  city,  and  have  finished  the  Avails,  and  repaired  the  foundations. 

13  Be  it  knoAvn  now  unto  the  king,  that,  if  this  city  be  builded,  and  the  Avails  finished,  they 

14  will  not  pay  tribute,  custom,  or  toll,  and  in  the  end  it  will  endamage  the  kings.  Noav  be¬ 
cause  Ave  eat  the  salt  of  the  palace,  and  it  is  not  meet  for  us  to  see  the  king’s  dishonour,  there  - 

15  fore  have  avc  sent  and  certified  the  king  ;  that  search  may  be  made  in  the  book  of  the  records 
of  thy  fathers  :  so  shalt  thou  find  in  the  book  of  the  records,  and  know  that  this  city  is  a 
rebellious  city,  and  hurtful  unto  kings  and  provinces,  and  that  they  have  moved  sedition 

16  within  the  same  of  old  time  ;  for  Avhich  cause  Avas  this  city  laid  waste.  We  certify  the  king 
that,  if  this  city  be  builded,  and  the  Avails  finished,  by  this  means  thou  shalt  have  no  portion 

17  beyond  the  river.  Then  sent  the  king  an  answer  unto  Rehum  the  chancellor  and  to  Shimshai 
the  scribe,  and  to  the  rest  of  their  companions  that  dwell  in  Samaria,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 

18  country  beyond  the  river,  Peace,  and  so  forth.  The  letter  which  ye  sent  unto  us  hath  been 

19  plainly  read  before  me.  And  I  decreed,  and  search  hath  been  made,  and  it  is  found  that  this 
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city  of  old  time  hath  made  insurrection  against  kings,  and  that  rebellion  and  sedition  have 

20  been  made  therein.  There  have  been  mighty  kings  also  over  Jerusalem,  which  have  ruled 
over  all  the  country  beyond  the  river  ;  and  tribute,  custom,  and  toll,  was  paid  unto  them. 

21  Make  ye  now  a  decree 'to  cause  these  men  to  cease,  and  that  this  city  be  not  builded,  until  a 

22  decree  shall  be  made  by  me.  And  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  slack  herein  :  why  should 

23  damage  grow  to  the  hurt  of  the  kings?  Then  when  the  copy  of  king  Artaxerxes’  letter  was 
read  before  Rehum,  and  Skimshai  the  scribe,  and  their  companions,  they  went  in  haste  to 

24  Jerusalem  unto  the  Jews,  and  made  them  to  cease  by  force  and  power.  Then  ceased  the 
work  of  the  house  of  God  which  is  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  it  ceased  unto  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  king  of  Persia. 


3  :  1-4.  Before  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
itself  was  set  about,  in  the  second  year  after 
the  Return,  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  first 
year,  at  the  general  assembly  for  Divine  service, 
the  altar  for  the  burnt  offering  was  re-erected, 
in  order  to  offer  thereon  the  daily  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
also  was  reinstituted.  The  returned  captives 
acted  wisely  in  so  doing.  The  worship  of  God 
Himself,  and  the  obtaining  of  His  blessing 
thereby,  are  the  chief  matter.  Besides,  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  especially  a  joyful 
solemnity,  the  cheerfulness  of  which  took  its 
peculiar  character  from  the  new,  earnest  task 
which  the  people  had  then  in  hand.  C.  G.  B. 

- The  site  was  the  old  one,  where  the  first 

Temple  had  stood.  Gathering  at  Jerusalem, 
probably  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  (end  of 
August  or  beginning  of  September),  the  first  and 
in  some  sense  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work  was  accomplished  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month.  The  ruins  and  rubbish  having- 
been  cleared  away,  the  altar  of  burnt  offering 
was  once  more  reared  on  the  old  foundations 
(Ezra  3  :  3).  Thenceforward  the  daily  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  and  the  festive  sacrifices  were 
duly  and  regularly  offered.  A.  E. 

1.  Tlie  seventh  month.  It  was  still 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus  ;  for  it  was  before  the 
founding  of  the  Temple,  the  second  month  of 
his  second  year  (verses  6,  8).  It  follows  that 
the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  must  have  been  is¬ 
sued  early  in  the  year,  and  then  the  start  for 
Judea  very  promptly  made.  This  has  no  force 
against  the  view  that  the  biblical  first  year  of 
C}rrus  is  538  b.c.  ;  for  Cyrus  had  been  on  the 
throne  at  Babylon  several  months  of  the  year 
preceding  his  ‘ £  first  year,  ’  ’  so  that  there  was 
time  enough  for  all  these  transactions.  In 
Hie  cities.  Doubtless  the  cities  they  occu¬ 
pied  were  largely  those  named  in  the  list  in 
chap.  2.  As  the  land  had  been  lying  desolate, 
the  cities  must  have  been  in  an  uninhabited  and 
ruinous  condition.  But  it  would  not  take  long 
for  the  settlers  who  went  to  each  city  to  estab¬ 
lish  dwellings  of  some  sort.  W.  J.  B. 

The  people  gathered  themselves 
together  as  one  man.  Work  to  be  well 


done  must  be  done  by  one  man,  or  as  if  it  were 
done  by  one  man.  Whether  there  be  one  man 
or  many  men,  there  must  be  one  heart  and  one 
mind  to  the  work  in  hand,  or  that  work  will 
not  go  forward  as  it  ought  to.  There  is  no 
safety  in  divided  counsels,  in  disagreement  in 
action.  All  must  come  together  in  opinion, 
and  finally  act  together — as  one  man.  This  is 
as  true  now  as  in  the  days  of  Ezra.  H.  C.  T. 

2.  Jesliua  the  son  of  Jozadak. 
Jesliua  was  now  liigh-priest  (Hag.  1:1;  Zecli. 
3  :  1).  He  was  the  son  of  Jeliozadak,  Jozadak, 
or  Josedecli,  who  was  carried  into  captivity  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (1  Chron.  6  :  15).  Zerub- 
babcl  the  soil  of  Shcallfel.  Zerubbabel 
was  really  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  Sliealtiel’s  (or 
Salatliiel’s)  younger  brother.  But  Shealticl 
having  no  sons,  and  the  royal  line  being  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  person  of  his  nephew,  Zerubbabel, 
the  latter  was  accounted  Shealtiel’s  son.  B.  C. 

- Jesliua,  or  Joshua,  and  Zerubbabel.  In 

verse  2  the  ecclesiastical  dignitary  comes  first, 
but  in  verse  8  the  civil.  Similarly,  in  Ezra 
2  :  2  Zerubbabel  precedes  Jesliua.  In  Haggai, 
the  priest  is  pre-eminent ;  in  Zecliariah,  the 
prince.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  each  was 
supreme  in  his  own  department,  and  that  they 
understood  each  other  cordially,  or,  Zecliariah 
says,  “  the  counsel  of  peace”  was  “  between 
them  both.”  A.  M. 

Zerubbabel  and  the  “  Book  of  Moses,  ’  ’  verses  2,  4. 

Did  Zerubbabel  promulgate,  as  binding  upon 
the  nation,  all  the  multitudinous  precepts  con 
stituting  “  the  'Mosaic  laws,”  which  occupy 
eleven  chapters  of  Exodus,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers?  It  is  main¬ 
tained  that  he  did  not.  It  is  maintained,  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  precepts,  of 
these  books,  was  not  yet  in  existence.  The 
Babylonian  priests,  we  are  told,  and  especially 
Ezra,  composed  them  in  Babylon,  between  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel’s  departure  and  Ezra’s  ar¬ 
rival  in  Palestine.  But  then,  we  ask,  what  is 
meant  by  the  statement  that  Zerubbabel  “  build¬ 
ed  the  altar  of  the  God  of  Israel,  to  offer  burnt 
offerings  thereon,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses ,  the  man  of  God”  (Ezra  3  :  2) — what, 
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again,  by  the  declaration,  that  “  they  kept  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  it  is  written,  and  offered 
the  daily  burnt  offerings  by  number,  according 
to  the  custom,  as  the  duty  of  every  day  re¬ 
quired”  (ibid.,  verse  4)?  What  is  this  but  an 
allusion  to  Num.  28  : 11-15,  and  a  statement 
that  Zerubbabel  followed  exactly  the  directions 
therein  contained?  Further,  what  is  meant  by 
the  assertion,  that  “  they  set  the  priests  in  their 
divisions,  and  the  Lcvites  in  their  courses,  for 
the  service  of  God,  which  is  at  Jerusalem,  as  it 
is  written  in  the  Booh  of  Moses  ?”  Does  not  this 
allude  to  Num.  8  :  9-15?  Clearty  we  are  in¬ 
tended  to  understand  that  Zerubbabel  guided 
himself  in  religious  matters  by  a  “book,”  a 
book  which  he  regarded  as  containing  “  the 
law  of  Moses” — and  this  book  comprised  direc¬ 
tions  which  are  only  found  in  Numbers.  But 
this  is  exactly  the  part  of  the  law  which  it  is 
said  was  not  yet  written.  Thus  Kuenen’s  view 
contradicts  at  least  two  passages  of  Ezra,  and 
is  consequently  untenable.  We  must  regard 
Zerubbabel  as  in  possession  of  a  book  of  the 
law,  which  certainly  comprised  Numbers,  and 
if  so,  probably  all  the  “  priestly  ordinances 
and  which  therefore  probably  was  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  G.  R. 

5,  6.  Permanent  establishment  of  the  daily 
sacrifice,  the  set  feasts,  and  the  offering  of  free-will 
offerings.  Having  set  up  the  altar  and  celebrated 
the  particular  festival  which  the  revolving  year 
happened  to  have  brought  round,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  wrong  to  neglect,  the  exiles 
re-established  permanently  three  things — (1)  the 
daily  sacrifice  ;  (2)  the  celebration  of  the  new 
moons  and  other  regular  feasts  ;  and  (8)  the 
practice  of  allowing  the  people  to  bring  offer¬ 
ings  whenever  they  pleased,  to  be  offered  on 
the  great  altar  by  the  priest  or  priests  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  first  of  these  was  for  atone¬ 
ment  ;  the  second  for  public  thanksgiving  and 
acknowledgment  of  God’s  mercies  ;  the  third 
for  private  devotion,  the  payment  of  vows  and 
the  like.  P.  C. 

5.  Every  one  that  willingly  offered 
a  freewill  offering  unto  the  Eord. 

What  a  man  gives  under  pressure  of  fear,  or  of 
desire  for  popular  applause,  or  in  the  hope  of 
return,  cannot  fairly  be  set  to  his  charity  ac¬ 
count.  He  deserves  no  credit  for  its  giving. 
It  may,  indeed,  help  forward  Temple-building, 
or  mission  work,  or  aid  in  paying  church  ex¬ 
penses  ;  it  may  clothe  the  naked,  or  feed  the 
hungry,  or  shelter  the  homeless  ;  but  no  thanks 
to  him  for  that.  He  would  have  held  back  the 
money  if  he  had  dared  to.  What  the  Lord 
wants  is  a  freewill  offering  willingly  offered. 


Unless  a  man  can  give  that,  his  giving  is  no 
giving.  “God  lovetli  a  cheerful  giver.”  No 
other  giver  has  any  smile  of  approval  from 
Him.  II.  C.  T. 

Principles  of  Giving.  We  may  find  seven 
principles  laid  down  in  Scripture  :  1.  The 
willing  mind.  2.  The  covenant  with  God  as 
the  basis  (Ps.  50).  3.  The  altar  sanctifying  the 

gift.  4.  Giving  as  unto  the  Lord — not  men. 
5.  Self-denial  as  the  measure  of  gifts.  6.  Stew¬ 
ardship — all  inalienably  the  Lord’s.  7.  Prayer 
and  privilege.  Pierson. 

God  guides  the  willing-hearted  as  with  His 
eye.  They  are  co-workers  with  Him  in  all  the 
affairs  of  His  kingdom.  To  some  extent  they 
see  what  lie  sees,  and  feel  what  He  feels. 
They  give  liberally,  and  grudge  not  when  they 
give.  They  covet  earnestly,  each  generation  of 
them,  to  be  doing  something  for  Him  in  their 
day.  They  have  a  faith  that  they  can  do  any¬ 
thing  if  He  commands  it.  The  very  living 
substance  of  things  hoped  for  is  already  in 
them.  And  the  evidence  of  things  as  large  as 
kingdoms,  and  that  lie  beyond  sight,  is  of  them, 
just  as  sight  itself  is  of  the  person  that  sees, 
and  faith  itself  is  identical  with  the  person  that 
believes,  and  hope  is  of  the  person  that  hopes. 
The  kingdom  of  God,  and  even  God  Himself  in 
His  kingdom,  lies  pictured  in  the  heart  of  all 
the  heirs  of  eternal  life.  They  covet  earnestly 
to  be  doing  something  in  their  day  for  Him,  the 
great  Being  in  whom  their  forefathers  trusted. 
All  God’s  service,  in  all  its  kinds  and  in  all  its 
ages  and  dispensations,  is  a  work  of  faith  and 
a  labor  of  love.  A.  D.  Pollock. 

0.  From  the  first  day.  The  altar  was 
built  and  the  daily  sacrifice  restored  on  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  month.  The  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles  was  not  kept  till  the  fifteenth  day  (Lev. 
23  :  34).  B.  C. 

7.  Preparation  of  materials  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple.  When  the  restoration  of  religion 
had  progressed  thus  far,  the  civil  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  rulers  turned  their  attention  to  that  ob¬ 
ject  which  had  been  specially  mentioned  in  the 
“  decree  of  Cyrus”  (chap.  1  :  2,  3),  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  Temple.  And  first  of  all,  it  was 
necessary  to  collect  building  materials,  wood 
and  stone,  which  were  the  chief  materials  of 
the  first  Temple,  and  which  Cyrus  had  partic¬ 
ularized  in  a  supplementary  decree  (chap.  6  :  4) 
as  those  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  second.  P.  C. 

They  grave  money.  It  was  necessary  to 
prepare  materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
Temple  first  of  all.  Masons,  therefore,  were  at 
once  set  to  work  to  cut  stone,  and  carpenters  to 
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hew  timber.  Arrangements  were  entered  into 
with  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  by  which,  in 
return  for  supplies  of  food,  they  were  to  fur¬ 
nish  cedar- wood  from  Lebanon  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  B.  C. - The  cedars  of  Lebanon  were 

once  more,  by  royal  permission,  cut  down  in 
the  northern  mountains,  and  conveyed  by  the 
Phoenician  navigators  along  their  coast  to 
Joppa,  whence  Zerubbabel’s  workmen  trans¬ 
ported  them  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  short  space 
of  seven  months — from  the  seventh  month  of 
the  first  year,  or  that  of  the  Return  (3  : 1),  to 
the  second  month  of  the  second  year  (verse  8), 
or  that  which  followed — sufficient  material  was 
collected  for  the  work  to  begin.  Then,  on  a  set 
day,  the  foundations  of  the  second  Temple  were 
laid,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  took 
part  in  the  ceremony.  G.  R. 

8-1 3.  Laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  Temple 
and  ceremonial  on  the  occasion.  Seven  months 
were  occupied  with  preparations.  The  winter 
was  past,  and  the  spring  had  arrived.  It 
was  the  second  month,  Zif,  the  month  of 
“  blossom”  corresponding  to  our  May — the 
same  month  in  which  Solomon  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  first  Temple  (1  K.  6  :  1) — 
when  Zerubbabel  judged  that  the  time  had 
come  for  commencing  the  foundation  of  the 
second.  The  correspondence  of  the  month 
was  no  doubt  intentional,  like  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  foundations  of  the  altar  (verse  3), 
and  was  to  mark  that  all  was  to  be  as  before, 
that  nothing  was  to  be  wantonly  changed. 
Zerubbabel  and  Jesliua  presided  ;  but  to  Zerub¬ 
babel  is  assigned  the  chief  part  of  the  work. 

‘  ‘  The  hands  of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  house”  are  the  words  of  God 
Himself  to  Zechariali  (Zech.  4  :  9).  It  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  work  should  commence  with  a 
religious  ceremonial,  natural  piety  here  sug¬ 
gesting  what  was  not  recorded  of  the  “first 
house,”  though  it  may  have  occurred  and  not 
have  been  put  on  record.  The  ceremonial  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  praise,  and  was  accompanied 
with  sacred  music,  according  to  the  pattern  set 
by  David  and  Solomon  in  their  sacred  proces¬ 
sions  and  ceremonies  (1  Cliron.  15  :  19,  24  ;  16  : 
5  ;  2  Chron.  5  :  12,  etc.).  Their  special  parts  in 
it  were  assigned  beforehand  to  the  priests,  the 
Levites  and  the  people.  P.  C. 

It  must  have  been  a  happy  and  a  bright  spring 
day  in  the  month  Iyar  of  the  year  535  c.c.,  when 
the  company  of  returned  exiles  gathered  around 
Zerubbabel  and  Jesliua  to  see  the  foundations 
of  their  glorious  Temple  once  more  laid.  And 
yet  we  scarcely  wonder  that  the  sound  of  weep¬ 
ing  should  have  mingled  with  the  song  of 


psalms  and  the  music  of  praise  (Ezra  3  :  8—13) 
It  had  come,  as  foretold  to  the  fathers  ;  and 
they,  the  younger  generation,  who  had  not 
known  the  glories  of  the  first  Temple,  merely 
the  bitterness  aud  reproach  of  the  Exile,  could 
only  feel  as  if  once  more  the  old,  divinely  re¬ 
stored,  were  to  cast  the  brightness  of  its  glory 
over  the  future  of  Israel.  But  there  were  others 
in  that  assembly  to  whom  these  foundations  re¬ 
called  the  past  in  its  contrast  with  the  present. 
It  was  not  only  what  had  been,  but  what  now 
was  ;  not  only  that  they  had  seen  “  this  house 
in  her  first  glory,  ”  but  that  what  they  now  took 
in  hand  must  have  been  in  their  “  eyes  in  com¬ 
parison  of  it  as  nothing”  (Hag.  2  :  3).  Nor  was 
it  only  “  a  day  of  small  things.”  The  dullest 
eye  must  have  perceived  the  difficulties  by 
which  their  undertaking  was  surrounded,  and 
which,  humanly  speaking,  must  have  made  it 
appear  most  unlikely  of  realization.  The  po¬ 
litical,  as  well  as  the  religious,  prospect  before 
that  small  remnant  was  indeed  of  the  darkest. 
It  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  “  great  mountain 
before  Zerubbabel.”  How  could  it  be  made  “  a 
plain”?  Assuredly  “not  by  might,  nor  by 
power” — which  were  not  theirs — but  if  ever, 
or  at  all,  only  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  (Zech. 
4  :  6,  7).  A.  E. 

8.  The  language  is  remarkable.  It  is  not 
“  coming  to  Jerusalem,”  nor  “  coming  to  the 
land  of  Israel, ’’but  “  coming  unto  the  house  of 
God,”  which  was  the  real  object  of  their  desire 
and  hope.  It  was  their  longing  for  the  house 
of  God  and  His  worship,  and  the  consequent 
sense  of  His  presence  and  favor,  which  drew 
them  to  Jerusalem  to  rebuild  its  ruins. 
W.  H.  G. 

9.  The  services  when  the  foundation  was  laid. 
The  account  of  these  is  very  graphic.  It  can 
hardly  be  made  more  so  by  analysis  or  explana¬ 
tions.  The  best  way  to  understand  it  is  to  read 
it  several  times,  fixing  attention  upon  it  clause 
by  clause,  until  in  imagination  you  see  and  hear 
the  gathered  multitudes,  the  robed  priests  with 
their  trumpets,  the  trained  Levite  musicians, 
the  responsive  singing,  the  great  shout,  the 
mingled  weeping  and  rejoicing.  Then  think  of 
the  reasons  for  weeping  and  for  rejoicing  that 
were  in  their  minds.  Those  who  wept  were  not 
weeping  merely  because  the  new  Temple  was 
so  inferior  to  the  old.  Along  with  this  was  the 
thought  of  miseries  and  disappointments  and 
humiliations  passed  through  since  the  old  house 
stood  in  its  glory.  And  the  joy  of  those  who 
rejoiced  was  that  which  comes  from  the  realiz¬ 
ing  of  hopes  long  delayed,  that  have  often  al¬ 
most  yielded  to  despair.  W.  J.  B. 
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11.  The  ancient  strain  which  still  rings 
from  Christian  lips,  and  bids  fair  to  be  as  eter¬ 
nal  as  the  mercies  which  it  hymns,  rose  with 
strange  pathos  from  the  lips  of  the  crowd  on 
the  desolate  temple  mountain,  ringed  about  by 
the  waste  solitudes  of  the  city.  “  For  He  is 
good,  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever  toward 
Israel.”  It  needed  some  faith  to  sing  that  song- 
then,  even  with  the  glow  of  return  upon  them. 
What  of  all  the  weary  years  ?  What  of  the 
empty  homesteads  and  the  surrounding  ene¬ 
mies  and  the  brethren  still  in  Babylon?  No 
doubt  some,  at  least,  of  the  rejoicing  multitude 
had  learned  what  the  Captivity  was  meant  to 
teach  and  had  come  to  bless  God,  both  for  the 
long  years  of  exile,  which  had  burned  away 
much  dross,  and  for  the  incomplete  work  of 
restoration,  surrounded  though  they  were  with 
foes  and  little  as  was  their  strength  to  fight. 
The  trustful  heart  finds  occasion  for  unmingled 
praise  in  the  most  mingled  cup  of  joy  and  sor¬ 
row.  A.  M. 

12.  Had  seen  (lie  first  house.  It  was 

now  just  about  fifty  years  since  the  destruction 
of  Solomon’s  Temple,  so  that  there  were  yet 
alive  a  good  many  people  old  enough  to  re¬ 
member  it  distinctly.  A  few  might  remember 
back  as  far  as  the  times  of  Josiah. 

Their  outlook  backward  and  forward.  The 
account  makes  much  of  the  connection  between 
the  returning  exiles  and  Moses.  It  specifies 
that  they  did  according  to  what  is  ‘  ‘  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses”  (verse  2).  As  we  have  seen, 
the  Pentateuchal  sacred  year  is  recognized  in 
nearly  all  its  particulars.  So  are  burnt  offer¬ 
ings  and  freewill  offerings,  in  their  distinc¬ 
tive  character,  and  the  distinction  between 
priest  and  Levite,  and  the  Levitical  age  of  ser¬ 
vice  “from  twenty  years  old  and  upward.” 
The  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  returning  exiles 
is  Jeshua,  the  high-priest,  of  Aaronic  descent. 
It  is  hardly  open  to  dispute  that  the  writer  of 
this  narrative  represents  that  the  Levitical  law 
as  a  whole  was  in  existence  in  Zerubbabel's 
time,  and  was  regarded  as  from  Moses.  Even 
those  scholars  who  hold  that  the  Levitical  law 
dates  from  some  decades  later  than  Zerubbabel 
would  not  claim  that  this  writer  agrees  with 
them.  Again,  the  looking  back  to  David’s 
time  is  hardly  less  marked  than  the  looking 
back  to  Moses.  The  musical  part  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  which  is  the  most  prominent  part,  is 
marked  with  the  names  of  David  and  Asaph. 
The  Temple  and  altar  themselves  are  in  succes¬ 
sion  with  those  that  David  planned  and  Solo¬ 
mon  built.  Their  civil  leader  is  Zerubbabel, 
grandson  of  the  king  of  Judah  who  was  carried 


into  exile,  the  living  representative  of  the  lin¬ 
eage  of  David.  In  all  these  particulars  they 
were  looking  forward,  as  well  as  looking  back¬ 
ward.  The  one  thought  most  in  the  mind  of 
those  of  them  who  were  spiritually  minded  was 
the  thought  expressed  in  the  song  they  sang, 
namely,  that  Jehovah’s  lovingkindness  over 
Israel  is  to  eternity.  Thus  far  it  had  proved 
so.  Israel  was  still  in  existence.  Now  again 
the  unextinguishable  fire  burned  on  the  altar. 
David’s  seed  had  its  living  representative.  The 
premise  to  Israel  and  David  would  not  fail  for 
lack  of  a  claimant.  Jehovah  had  said  that  this 
lovingkindness  of  His  should  last  forever. 
With  a  fidelity  outlasting  the  tribulations  of 
the  Exile,  He  had  kept  His  word.  This  was  an 
earnest  that  He  would  always  keep  it,  and  all 
nations  should  yet  be  blessed  in  the  seed  of 
Abraham  and  of  David.  We  are  accustomed 
to  look  for  Messianic  forecasts  in  the  prophetic 
books  ;  but  really  there  are  no  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  where  the  Messianic  hope  and 
the  Messianic  promise  are  brighter  than  in  his¬ 
torical  situations  like  this.  W.  J.  B. 

4:1.  The  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benja¬ 
min.  The  Samaritans — the  people  whom  Shal¬ 
maneser  and  Esarhaddon,  kings  of  Assyria, 
had  brought  from  Babylon,  Cuthali,  Ava,  and 
other  places,  and  had  settled  in  parts  of  the 
country  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Ten  Tribes 
of  Israel  (see  verses  2  and  10).  They  were 
called  Samaritans,  from  having  occupied  the 
city  of  Samaria  and  its  neighborhood,  and  were 
also  called  Cutheans,  from  the  country  which 
some  of  them  had  formerly  inhabited.  Bp. 
Patrick. 

2.  Since  the  clays.  Esarhaddon  mount¬ 
ed  the  Assyrian  throne  in  the  yearn.c.  681,  and 
reigned  till  n.c.  668.  Thus  the  Samaritans 
speak  of  what  had  taken  place  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  years  previously.  Esarhad- 
don  which  brought  us  up.  There  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  at  least  three  colonizations 
of  Samaria  by  the  Assyrian  kings.  Sargon, 
soon  after  his  conquest,  replaced  the  captives 
whom  he  had  carried  off  by  colonists  from  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  from  Hamath  (2  K.  17  :  24).  Later  in 
his  reign  he  added  to  these  first  settlers  an  Ara¬ 
bian  element  (“  Ancient  Monarchies,”  Yol.  II., 
p.  415).  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  afterward 
Esarhaddon,  his  grandson,  largely  augmented 
the  population  by  colonists  drawn  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  empire,  but  especially  from 
the  southeast,  Susiana,  Elymais  and  Persia  (see 
below,  verse  9).  Thus  the  later  Samaritans 
were  an  exceedingly  mixed  race. 

3.  Yc  have  nothing  to  do  with  us. 
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At  first  sight  this  rejection  seems  harsh.  But 
t  he  Samaritans  had  united  idolatrous  rites  with 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  (2  K.  17  :  29-41)  ;  and 
to  have  allowed  them  a  share  in  restoring  the 
Temple  would  have  been  destructive  of  all 

purity  of  religion.  B.  C. - At  the  cost  of 

turning  these  would-be  friends  into  bitter  and 
persistent  enemies,  “  Zerubbabel  and  Jesliua 
and  the  rest  of  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Is¬ 
rael”  saved  the  nation,  for  the  time  at  any 
rate,  from  the  danger  of  having  their  religion 
corrupted  and  adulterated  by  intermixture  with 
a  form  of  belief  and  practice  which  was 
altogether  of  an  inferior  type,  and  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  tainted  with  heathenism. 
G.  R. 

The  Jews  steadily  rejected  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Samaritans,  to  join  with  them  in  re¬ 
building  the  Temple  of  the  God  of  Israel  and 
celebrating  His  worship  ;  and  this  rejection  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Divine  economy.  The  intermixture  of 
the  Samaritans  with  the  Jews  might  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies 
concerning  the  family  and  birth  of  the  Messiah 
less  clear  ;  might  have  introduced  again  idola¬ 
try  among  the  restored  Jews,  now  completely 
abhorrent  from  it,  and  in  various  ways  defeat¬ 
ed  the  grand  objects  of  Providence  in  selecting 
and  preserving  a  peculiar  people.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  rejection  and  the  alienation  it 
produced,  the  Jews  probably  became  more 
vigilant  in  preserving  the  strictness  and  the 
Samaritans  more  zealous  in  emulating  the  puri¬ 
ty  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  They  became  hostile 
and  therefore  unsuspected  guardians  and  vouch¬ 
ers  of  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  Pentateuch.  And  while  the  Jews 
in  general,  blinded  by  their  national  preju¬ 
dices,  could  see  in  the  promised  Messiah  only  a 
national  and  temporal  deliverer,  the  Samaritans 
appear  to  have  judged  of  His  pretensions  with 
more  justice  and  success.  And  though  our 
Lord  visited  them  only  as  it  were  incidentally, 
yet  He  wTas  able  to  declare  to  them  Ilis  charac¬ 
ter  and  avow  his  dignity,  without  that  mysteri¬ 
ous  reserve  and  jealous  caution,  which  the 
proneness  of  the  Jewish  multitude  “  to  take 
Him  by  force  and  make  Him  a  king,”  con¬ 
stantly  required.  And  it  seems  evident  that 
the  Samaritans  were  predisposed  and  prepared 
to  receive  and  diffuse  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
more  than  any  other  description  of  men,  the 
pious  and  reflecting  part  of  the  Jewish  nation 
only  excepted.  And  thus  this  circumstance 
appears  in  its  final  result  to  have  materially 
facilitated  the  diffusion  of  true  religion  in  the 


world,  and  thus  to  have  been  subservient  to 
the  general  advantage  of  mankind.  Graves. 

5.  Hired  counsellors — i.c.,  bribed  offi¬ 
cials  at  the  Persian  court  to  interpose  delays 
and  create  difficulties,  in  order  to  hinder  the 
work.  Until  the  reign  of  Darius.  (See 
below,  verse  24.)  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
Darius  intended  is  Darius  Nothus,  who  ascend¬ 
ed  the  Persian  throne  in  b.c.  424,  more  than  a 
century  later  than  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus  (b.c.  538).  The  order  of  the  names  in 
verses  5-7  and  24  is  in  favor  of  this  view  ;  but 
the  fact  that  Zerubbabel  and  Jesliua,  who  came 
up  from  Babylon  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  are 
still  living  and  vigorous  in  the  second  (chap. 
5  :  2)  and  even  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  (Zech. 
4  :  9)  makes  it  impossible  that  the  king  intended 
can  be  Darius  the  Second,  since  their  age  would 
be  in  his  sixth  year  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  This  argument  has  induced  all  recent 
commentators  to  acquiesce  in  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Darius  of  Ezra  is  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes. 

6.  In  the  reign  of  Aliasuerus.  If  the 

Darius  of  verses  5  and  24  is  Darius  Hystaspes, 
the  Aliasuerus  of  the  present  verse  must  be 
Cambyses,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus. 
That  Persian  kings  had  often  two  names  is  a 
well-known  fact  of  history. 

7.  In  tlie  days  of  Artaxerxes.  By 
“  Artaxerxes”  in  this  place,  Gomates,  the 
pseudo-Smerdis,  seems  to  be  intended.  He 
succeeded  Cambyses  in  b.c.  521,  and  reigned 
seven  months,  when  he  was  deposed  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Darius  Hystaspes.  B.  C. 

1 7-24.  This  stoppage  of  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  and  re-establishment  of  the  Jews  as 
a  nation,  by  one  of  the  early  Persian  kings,  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because,  though  similar 
attempts  to  check  and  thwart  the  Israelites 
were  made  by  their  adversaries  in  the  reigns  of 
all  the  other  early  kings,  in  every  other  case 
they  failed  ;  in  this  case  only  were  they  suc¬ 
cessful.  No  king  forbade  the  building  but  the 
second  monarch  after  Cyrus.  This  monarch 
issued  an  edict  against  the  Jews  (chap.  4  : 17-22), 
and  brought  the  building  of  Jerusalem  to  a 
stand.  Now,  both  profane  writers  and  the  in¬ 
scriptions  show  us  that  the  next  king  but  one 
after  Cyrus  held  a  peculiar  position.  He  was, 
as  Darius  himself  tells  us,  a  Magian,  quite  un¬ 
connected  with  the  Persian  royal  family.  He 
personated  a  deceased  sou  of  Cyrus,  named 
Smerdis,  and  was  allowed  to  reign  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  he  was  really  the  prince  whose 
name  he  assumed.  He  held  the  throne  no  more 
than  seven  months,  but  still  he  reigned  long 
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enough  to  effect  a  religious  revolution  in  Per¬ 
sia.  lie  put  down  Zoroastrianism,  destroyed 
the  Zoroastrian  temples  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
Zoroastrian  worship,  substituting  Magianism 
in  its  place.  Now,  Magianism  was  the  worship 
of  the  elements  ;  it  disdained  temples  and  de¬ 
nied  a  personal  God.  It  is  clearly  most  natu¬ 
ral,  probable  and  readily  intelligible  that  a 
monarch  of  this  stamp  should  run  counter  to 
all  the  real  Achsemenian  princes  on  a  religious 
matter  ;  that,  as  a  Magian,  he  should  interfere 
to  check  the  building  of  a  magnificent  temple, 
and  as  a  Pantheist,  should  disallow  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah.  Had  we  been  told  that  any 
other  of  the  early  Persian  kings  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  Jews,  reversed  the  policy  of 
Cyrus,  and  forbade  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
we  should  have  found  ourselves  confronted  by 
a  difficulty.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  monarch 
who  holds  the  place  of  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  that 
takes  a  peculiar  line,  one  opposed  to  the  policy 


of  the  AchEemenians  generally,  turns  the  diffi¬ 
culty  into  an  evidence.  As  the  religious  views 
of  this  monarch  were  wholly  opposed  to  those 
of  both  his  predecessors  and  successors,  he 
would  be  almost  certain  to  treat  the  Jews  dif¬ 
ferently.  If  they,  as  Zoroastrians,  sympathized 
with  the  people  of  Israel,  he,  as  an  anti-Zoro- 
astrian,  would  dislike  and  suspect  them.  It 
may  be  added  that  his  letter,  being  totally  de¬ 
void  of  any  religious  sentiment,  is  characteristic, 
and  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  decrees  of 
Cyrus  and  Darius  (Ezra  1  :  2-4  ;  6  :  6-12),  and 
with  the  letter  of  Artaxerxes  (7  : 12-26).  G.  R. 

24.  Unto  tlie  second  year  of  Darius. 
The  second  year  of  Darius  was  b.c.  520.  If  the 
building  ceased  in  the  reign  of  the  pseudo- 
Smerdis  and  was  resumed  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius,  it  was  only  interrupted  for  about  two 
years,  since  the  pseudo-Smerdis  reigned  less 
than  a  year.  B.  C.  (See  Section  50,  closing 
paper.) 


Section  55. 

DECREE  OF  DARIUS.  TEMPLE  FINISHED  AND  DEDICATED.  PASSOVER  KEPT. 

Ezra  5  :  1-17  ;  6  :  1-22. 

5  : 1  Now  the  prophets,  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariali  the  son  of  Iddo,  prophesied 
unto  the  Jews  that  were  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem  ;  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  prophesied 

2  they  unto  them.  Then  rose  up  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  and  Jeshua  the  son  of  Joza- 
dak,  and  began  to  build  the  house  of  God  which  is  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  with  them  were  the 

3  prophets  of  God,  helping  them.  At  the  same  time  came  to  them  Tattenai,  the  governor 
beyond  the  river,  and  Shethar-bozenai,  and  their  companions,  and  said  thus  unto  them,  Who 

4  gave  you  a  decree  to  build  this  house,  and  to  finish  this  wall?  Then  spake  we  unto  them 

5  after  this  manner,  What  are  the  names  of  the  men  that  make  this  building?  But  the  eye  of 
their  God  was  upon  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  and  they  did  not  make  them  cease,  till  the  matter 
should  come  to  Darius,  and  then  answer  should  be  returned  by  letter  concerning  it. 

6  The  copy  of  the  letter  that  Tattenai,  the  governor  beyond  the  river,  and  Shethar-bozenai, 
and  his  companions  the  Apharsachites,  which  were  beyond  the  river,  sent  unto  Darius  the 

7  king  :  they  sent  a  letter  unto  him,  wherein  was  written  thus  ;  Unto  Darius  the  king,  all 

8  peace.  Be  it  known  unto  the  king,  that  we  went  into  the  province  of  Judah,  to  the  house  of 
the  great  God,  which  is  builded  with  great  stones,  and  timber  is  laid  in  the  walls,  and  this 

9  work  goeth  on  with  diligence  and  prospereth  in  their  hands.  Then  asked  we  those  elders, 
and  said  unto  them  thus,  Who  gave  you  a  decree  to  build  this  house,  and  to  finish  this  wall? 

10  We  asked  them  their  names  also,  to  certify  thee,  that  we  might  write  the  names  of  the  men 

11  that  were  at  the  head  of  them.  And  thus  they  returned  us  answer,  saying,  We  are  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  build  the  house  that  was  builded  these  many  years 

12  ago,  which  a  great  king  of  Israel  builded  and  finished.  But  after  that  our  fathers  had  pro¬ 
voked  the  God  of  heaven  unto  wrath,  he  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon,  the  Chaldean,  who  destroyed  this  house,  and  carried  the  people  away  into  Babylon. 

13  But  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  the  king  made  a  decree  to  build  this 

14  house  of  God.  And  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  also  of  the  house  of  God,  which  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  took  out  of  the  temple  that  was  in  Jerusalem,  and  brought  them  into  the  temple  of 
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Babylon,  those  did  Cyrus  the  king  take  out  of  the  temple  of  Babylon,  and  they  were  delivered 

15  unto  one  whose  name  was  Sheshbazzar,  whom  he  had  made  governor  ;  and  he  said  unto 
him,  Take  these  vessels,  go,  put  them  in  the  temple  that  is  in  Jerusalem,  and  let  the  house  of 

16  God  be  builded  in  its  place.  Then  came  the  same  Sheshbazzar,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  house  of  God  which  is  in  Jerusalem  :  and  since  that  time  even  until  now  hath  it  been  in 

17  building,  and  yet  it  is  not  completed.  Now  therefore,  if  it  seem  good  to  the  king,  let  there 
be  search  made  in  the  king’s  treasure  house,  which  is  there  at  Babylon,  whether  it  be  so,  that 
a  decree  was  made  of  Cyrus  the  king  to  build  this  house  of  God  at  Jerusalem,  and  let  the  king 
send  his  pleasure  to  us  concerning  this  matter. 

6  : 1  Then  Darius  the  king  made  a  decree,  and  search  was  made  in  the  house  of  the  archives, 

2  where  the  treasures  were  laid  up  in  Babylon.  And  there  was  found  at  Aclimetha,  in  the 

3  palace  that  is  in  the  province  of  Media,  a  roll,  and  therein  was  thus  written  for  a  record.  In 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus  the  king,  Cyrus  the  king  made  a  decree  ;  Concerning  the  house  of  God 
at  Jerusalem,  let  the  house  be  builded,  the  place  where  they  otfer  sacrifices,  and  let  the  foun¬ 
dations  thereof  be  strongly  laid  ;  the  height  thereof  threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof 

4  threescore  cubits  ;  with  three  rows  of  great  stones,  and  a  row  of  new  timber  :  and  let  the 

5  expenses  be  given  out  of  the  king’s  house  :  and  also  let  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the 
house  of  God,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  took  forth  out  of  the  temple  which  is  at  Jerusalem,  and 
brought  unto  Babylon,  be  restored,  and  brought  again  unto  the  temple  which  is  at  Jerusalem, 

6  every  one  to  its  place,  and  thou  shalt  put  them  in  the  house  of  God.  Now  therefore,  Tat- 
tenai,  governor  beyond  the  river,  Sliethar-bozenai,  and  your  companions  the  Apharsachites, 

7  which  are  beyond  the  river,  be  ye  far  from  thence  :  let  the  work  of  this  house  of  God  alone  ; 
let  the  governor  of  the  Jews  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews  build  this  house  of  God  in  its  place. 

8  Moreover  I  make  a  decree  what  ye  shall  do  to  these  elders  of  the  Jews  for  the  building  of  this 
house  of  God  :  that  of  the  king’s  goods,  even  of  the  tribute  beyond  the  river,  expenses  be 

9  given  with  all  diligence  unto  these  men,  that  they  be  not  hindered.  And  that  which  they 
have  need  of,  both  young  bullocks,  and  rams,  and  lambs,  for  burnt  offerings  to  the  God  of 
heaven,  wheat,  salt,  wine,  and  oil,  according  to  the  word  of  the  priests  which  are  at  Jerusa- 

10  lem,  let  it  be  given  them  day  by  day  without  fail  :  that  they  may  offer  sacrifices  of  sweet 

11  savour  unto  the  God  of  heaven,  and  pray  for  the  life  of  the  king,  and  of  his  sons.  Also  I 

have  made  a  decree,  that  whosoever  shall  alter  this  word,  let  a  beam  be  pulled  out  from  his 
house,  and  let  him  be  lifted  up  and  fastened  thereon  ;  and  let  his  house  be  made  a  dunghill 

12  for  this  :  and  the  God  that  hath  caused  his  name  to  dwell  there  overthrow  all  kings  and 

peoples,  that  shall  put  forth  their  hand  to  alter  the  same,  to  destroy  this  house  of  God  which 
is  at  Jerusalem.  I  Darius  have  made  a  decree  ;  let  it  be  done  with  all  diligence. 

13  Then  Tattenai,  the  governor  beyond  the  river,  Sliethar-bozenai,  and  their  companions, 

14  because  that  Darius  the  king  had  sent,  did  accordingly  with  all  diligence.  And  the  elders  of 
the  Jews  builded  and  prospered,  through  the  prophesying  of  Haggai  the  prophet  and  Zecha- 
riah  the  son  of  Iddo.  And  they  builded  and  finished  it,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  according  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  Darius,  and  Artaxerxes  king  of 

15  Persia.  And  this  house  was  finished  on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Adar,  which  was  in  the 

16  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  king.  And  the  children  of  Israel,  the  priests  and  the 

Levites,  and  the  rest  of  the  children  of  the  captivity,  kept  the  dedication  of  this  house  of  God 

17  with  joy.  And  they  offered  at  the  dedication  of  this  house  of  God  an  hundred  bullocks,  two 
hundred  rams,  four  hundred  lambs  ;  and  for  a  sin  offering  for  all  Israel,  twelve  he-goats, 

18  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  And  they  set  the  priests  in  their  divisions, 
and  the  Levites  in  their  courses,  for  the  service  of  God,  which  is  at  Jerusalem  ;  as  it  is  written 
in  the  book  of  Moses. 

19  And  the  children  of  the  captivity  kept  the  passover  upon  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 

20  month.  For  the  priests  and  the  Levites  had  purified  themselves  together  ;  all  of  them  were 
pure  :  and  they  killed  the  passover  for  all  the  children  of  the  captivity,  and  for  their  brethren 

21  the  priests,  and  for  themselves.  And  the  children  of  Israel,  which  were  come  again  out  of 
the  captivity,  and  all  such  as  had  separated  themselves  unto  them  from  the  filthiness  of  the 

22  heathen  of  the  land,  to  seek  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  did  eat,  and  kept  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  seven  days  with  joy  :  for  the  Lord  had  made  them  joyful,  and  had  turned 
the  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria  unto  them,  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  the  work  of  the  house 
of  God,  the  God  of  Israel. 
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5:1,2.  Recommencement  of  the  building  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius.  Preaching  of  Ilaggai 
and  Zechariah.  It  appears  from  the  extant 
prophecies  of  these  two  prophets  that  the  long- 
frustration  of  their  hopes  had  had  its  natural 
effect  on  the  spirits  of  the  people.  They  had 
begun  to  weary  of  endeavors  which  produced 
no  practical  result,  and  to  despair  of  accom¬ 
plishing  an  object  which  all  their  efforts  did 
not  perceptibly  advance.  A  reaction  had  set 
in.  The  enthusiasm  which  had  shown  itself  on 
the  first  arrival  of  the  exiles  with  Zerubbabel 
(chap.  2  :  68,  09  ;  8:11)  had  faded  away.  In¬ 
stead  of  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  recom¬ 
mencing  the  great  work  and  seizing  the  first 
occasion  that  offered  itself,  the  people  had  come 
to  acquiesce  in  its  indefinite  postponement,  and 
to  say  among  themselves,  “The  time  is  not 
come,  the  time  that  the  Lord’s  house  should  be 
built”  (Hag.  1:2).  Laying  aside  all  idea  of 
moving  further  in  the  matter  of  the  Temple,  they 
had  turned  their  energies  to  the  practical  object 
of  establishing  themselves  in  good  and  comfort¬ 
able  houses  {ibid.  1  :  4,  9).  A  whole  year  was 
allowed  to  elapse,  and  nothing  was  done.  It 
was  the  second  year  of  King  Darius  (Ezra  4  :  24) 
— nay,  it  was  the  sixth  month  of  that  year,  the 
month  Elul,  corresponding  to  our  September, 
as  we  learn  from  Ilaggai  (1  :  1) — and  still  no 
step  was  taken.  The  nation  was  “  eating”  and 
f‘  drinking”  and  “  clothing  itself”  (ibid.  1  :  6), 
and  making  for  itself  “  cieled  houses”  (ibid., 
verse  4),  while  the  house  of  God  lay  “  waste” 
(ibid.,  verse  9 — in  that  unsightly  condition  al¬ 
ways  presented  by  works  commenced  and  then 
suspended  for  years.  Such  was  the  situation, 
when  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  to  the  people’s 
consternation  rather  than  their  joy,  a  prophet 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  “  In  the  second  year 
of  Darius  the  king,  in  the  sixth  month,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  came  the  word  of  the 
Lord  by  Haggai  the  prophet  unto  Zerubbabel.” 
Prophecy  had  been  in  abej-ance  for  sixteen 
years,  since  the  “  third  of  Cyrus,”  when  Daniel 
uttered  his  last  warning  (Dan.  10:1).  It  was 
now  revived.  Ilaggai  came  forward,  self-pro¬ 
claimed  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  (Hag.  1  : 13),  and 
rebuked  the  people  in  the  old  prophetic  tone, 
and  “stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Zerubbabel  and 
the  spirit  of  Jeshua”  (ibid.,  verse  14),  and  by 
exhortations  and  warnings  and  threats  brought 
about  in  little  more  three  weeks  (ibid.,  verse  15) 
the  resumption  of  the  work,  which  was  hence¬ 
forth  pressed  forward  with  zeal.  Haggai’s  mis¬ 
sion  continued  only  for  a  very  short  space— 
from  September,  b.c.  520,  to  December  of  the 
same  year  ;  but  before  his  work  came  to  an  end 


God  raised  up  a  second  prophet — “  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Iddo” — who  carried  on  his  task,  sus¬ 
tained  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  rulers, 
and  saw  the  happy  accomplishment  of  the 
great  undertaking,  which  he  had  previously  an¬ 
nounced  as  near  (Zech.  4  :  9),  in  the  sixth  year 

of  Darius,  b.c.  516.  P.  C. - Zechariah  came 

forward  “  in  the  eighth  month”  of  the  second 
year  (Zech.  1  :  1),  and  continued  till  the  “  ninth 
month  of  the  fourth  year”  (ibid.  7  : 1) — Decem¬ 
ber,  b.c.  519 — alternately  by  earnest  warnings 
and  glorious  promises  stimulating  the  zeal  of 
the  people,  and  arousing  the  lazy  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  action.  The  historian  of  the  period, 
twice  over,  ascribes  very  pointedly  the  success¬ 
ful  issue  of  the  work  to  the  help  which  these 
two  “  prophets  of  God”  afforded  to  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  rulers,  Zerubbabel  and  Josh¬ 
ua,  through  whose  prophesying  it  was  that 
they  ‘  ‘  prospered,”  and  built  the  house  of  God, 
and  finished  it  (Ezra  5  :  2  ;  6  :  14).  G.  R. 

In  522  b.c. ,  the  last  year  of  Cambyses,  a 
Magian  usurper,  known  as  Gomates,  or  pseudo- 
Smcrdis,  or  pseudo-Bardes,  seized  the  throne  of 
the  Persian  empire,  and  Cambyses  died  soon 
after.  Herodotus  and  the  Beliistun  inscription 
agree  in  dating  this  accession  in  the  fifth  month, 
though  he  began  operations  several  months 
earlier.  However  we  may  explain  the  fact,  the 
Bible  calls  Cambyses  Ahasuerus,  and  calls  the 
Magian  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  4  :  6,  7,  11,  23).  The 
latter  prohibited  and  stopped  the  work  on  the 
Temple.  Early  the  following  year,  Darius  Hys- 
taspes  overthrew  the  ursurper  and  became 
king.  The  Jewish  leaders  then  took  the  view 
that  the  prohibition  had  been  illegal  and  void, 
so  that,  legally,  there  had  been  no  cessation  of 
the  work  (Ezra  5  : 16).  They  held  that  the 
charter  given  by  Cyrus  was  still  good  (Ezra 
5  :  13-16),  but  for  some  reason  they  did  not  go  to 
work  again  on  the  Temple,  though  they  assumed 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  living  in  fine 
houses  and  farming  on  a  large  scale  (Hag.  1  :  2, 
4,  6).  But  that  year  Jehovah  did  not  bless 
their  enlarged  enterprises.  Drought  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  storm  and  mildew  (Hag.  1  : 10,  9  ; 
2  : 17).  The  grain  crop,  and,  later,  all  the  suc¬ 
cessive  fruit  crops,  proved  a  failure  (Hag. 
1  :  11  ;  2  :  16-19).  In  this  condition  of  things 
the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  set  about 
persuading  the  people  to  take  up  their  neglect¬ 
ed  duty  (Ezra  5:1;  6  : 14). 

The  Book  of  Ilaggai  is  a  collection  of  five 
brief  prophecies,  uttered  at  specified  dates  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  ;  that  is,  between 
August  and  December,  b.c.  520.  Evidently 
these  are  some  of  the  prophecies  by  which  Hag- 
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gai  urged  the  Jews  to  resume  work  on  the 
Temple.  The  first  prophecy  (Hag.  1  : 1-11)  re¬ 
bukes  them  for  saying  that  the  time  for  build¬ 
ing  had  not  yet  come.  The  second  is  simply 
the  message,  “  I  am  with  you,  saitli  Jehovah 
of  hosts,”  with  narrative  statements  (Hag. 

1  : 12-15).  The  third  prophecy  is  the  lesson, 
the  fourth  is  Hag.  2  : 10-19,  and  the  fifth  Hag. 

2  :  20-23.  Very  likely  these  are  brief  sketches 
of  what  were,  when  the  prophet  uttered  them, 
long  discourses. 

Far  beyond  all  other  outside  sources  for  giv¬ 
ing  light  on  this  part  of  the  Bible  is  the  great 
inscription  of  Darius,  known  as  the  Beliistun 
inscription.  It  gives  a  dated  narrative  of  the 
events  immediately  preceding  and  following 
his  accession.  At  the  time  when  Haggai  proph¬ 
esied,  the  Medes  to  the  east  under  Pliraortes, 
and  the  Armenians  to  the  north,  were  in  rebel¬ 
lion.  Beginning  with  his  first  year,  Darius 
speaks  of  nine  great  battles.  The  effect  of  this 
state  of  things  on  the  enterprise  at  Jerusalem 
is  obvious.  Amid  the  convulsions  of  war, 
wealth,  and  especially  Jewish  wealth,  hid  it¬ 
self  throughout  the  distracted  empire.  It  was 
not  available  for  gifts  for  the  Temple.  And 
the  Judean  Jews  themselves  were  impoverished 
by  the  failure  of  their  crops,  and  were  in  ap¬ 
prehension  lest  the  wave  of  war  should  reach 
them.  And  in  addition  to  this,  the  interference 
mentioned  in  Ezra  5  :  3-17  had  probably  taken 
place  by  this  time,  and  the  case  had  gone  to 
Darius,  and  they  were  agitated  between  hope 
and  fear  as  to  the  result.  In  the  circumstances, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  “  house,”  with  their 
feeble  attempt  to  resume  work  upon  it,  seemed 
in  their  eyes  “  as  nothing”  (Hag.  2  :  3). 

The  original  purpose  of  this  prophecy  (Hag. 
2  : 1-9)  evidently  was  to  meet  the  condition  of 
discouragement  and  depression  that  has  just 
been  sketched.  In  verse  2  it  is  addressed  to 
the  leaders  and  the  people.  In  verse  3  allusion 
is  made  to  the  immediate  occasion.  Verse  4, 
except  the  last  clause,  is  an  exhortation  to  take 
courage  and  to  work.  The  remainder  of  the 
prophecy  gives  reasons  why  they  should  do 
this.  The  first  reason  is  expressed  in  the  words, 
“  For  I  am  with  you,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts” 
(verse  4,  last  clause).  With  this  to  encourage 
them,  what  could  all  possible  discouragements 
amount  to?  In  verses  6-9,  in  view  of  existing 
circumstances,  the  prophet  promises  that  in  “  a 
little  while,”  after  one  more  earthquake  of  na¬ 
tions,  an  earthquake  so  widespread  that  heaven 
and  earth,  sea  and  dry  land,  will  all  quake,  the 
present  poverty-stricken  condition  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  work  shall  cease.  It  shall  become  evident 


that  Jehovah  owns  the  silver  and  the  gold 
everywhere.  “  The  desirable  things  of  all  na¬ 
tions  shall  come,”  furnishing  abundant  means 
for  building  and  maintaining  and  honoring  the 
Temple.  Meanwhile,  Judea  shall  not  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  existing  convulsions.  Jehovah 
will  “  give  peace”  there.  In  view  of  this 
promise,  as  well  as  of  Jehovah’s  presence  and 
covenant,  they  are  exhorted  to  be  fearless  and 
hopeful.  W.  J.  B. 

2.  Then  rose  up  Zerubbabel  and 
.Tesliua.  Haggai’s  preaching  was  especially 
addressed  to  these  two  leaders  (Hag.  1  :  1),  and 
their  spirit  was  especially  “  stirred  up”  {ibid., 
verse  14)  by  his  preaching.  The  prophets  of 
God— Haggai  and  Zechariah — were  wTith  them, 
throughout  their  work,  helping  them  ;  and 
that  in  various  ways.  (1)  By  direct  command 
to  the  people — “  Go  up  to  the  mountain,  and 
bring  wood,  and  build  the  house”  (Hag.  1:8); 
(2)  by  warnings — “  Because  of  mine  house  that 
is  waste  .  .  .  therefore  the  heaven  over  you  is 
stayed  from  dew,  and  the  earth  is  stayed  from 
her  fruit”  {ibid. ,  verses  9,  10)  ;  (3)  by  exhorta¬ 
tions — “  Be  strong,  O  Zerubbabel,  saith  the 
Lord  ;  and  be  strong,  O  Joshua,  son  of  Jose- 
decli,  the  higli-priest ;  and  be  ye  strong,  all  ye 
people  of  the  land,  saith  the  Lord,  and  work” 
(Hag.  2:4);  and  (4)  by  encouraging  prophecy — - 
'  ‘  The  hands  of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  house  ;  his  hands  shall  also  finish 
it”  (Zech.  4:9);  and  “  the  glory  of  this  latter 
house  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  :  and  in  this  place  will 

1  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts”  (Hag. 

2  :  9).  By  these  and  similar  means  the  two 
prophets  aroused  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which 
caused  the  work  to  make  rapid  progress,  and 
was  an  invaluable  assistance. 

3-1 7.  Renewal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
neighboring  heathen.  Letter  written  by  them  and 
sent  to  Darius.  Once  more  opposition  showed 
itself.  Tatnai,  a  high  officer,  called  “  governor 
on  this  side  the  river”  (verse  3),  perhaps  satrap 
of  Syria,  and  Shethar-boznai,  a  Persian  noble 
probably,  at  this  time  took  the  lead,  and  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  building  was  making  progress, 
came  in  person  to  Jerusalem  and  demanded  to 
know  by  what  authority  the  Temple  and  city 
were  being  restored.  Zerubbabel  seems  to  have 
answered,  “  By  the  authority  of  a  decree  of 
Cyrus,  issued  in  the  year  that  he  became  king 
of  Babylon”  (verse  13)  ;  whereupon  a  second 
question  was  asked,  “  What  are  the  names  of 
the  men  responsible  for  carrying  on  the  work?” 
Zerubbabel  answered  that  he  was  alone  respon¬ 
sible,  giving  his  name  as  Slieshbazzar,  and  de- 
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daring  himself  to  be  acting  under  a  commission 
received  from  Cyrus  (verse  15),  and  never  re¬ 
voked.  Thereupon  Tatnai  and  Shethar-boznai 
seem  to  have  proposed  a  cessation  of  the  build¬ 
ing  until  reference  could  be  made  to  Darius 
and  his  pleasure  learned  (verse  5)  ;  but  Zerub- 
babel  declined  to  agree  to  this,  and  the  work 
proceeded  without  intermission  (ibid,.).  Mean¬ 
while,  a  letter  was  written  to  Darius,  not  un¬ 
fairly  stating  the  case  and  suggesting  that  the 
state  archives  should  be  searched  for  the  decree 
ascribed  to  Cyrus,  that  it  might  be  seen  what 
exactly  it  was  that  the  decree  sanctioned,  and 
further  that  the  king  should  expressly  declare 
what  his  own  pleasure  was  in  the  matter  (verse 
17).  This  letter  Tatnai,  in  his  capacity  of  sat¬ 
rap,  ^despatched  to  the  court  by  special  messen¬ 
ger,  and  so  left  the  business  to  the  decision  of 
Darius  and  his  counsellors,  without  further 
seeking  to  influence  him. 

4.  Then  said  we  unto  them.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  existing  text  can  be  sound 
here.  Ezra  must  have  written,  “  Then  said 
they  to  them.”  Tatnai  and  Shethar-boznai 
followed  up  their  first  question  by  a  second, 
“  What  are  the  names  of  the  men  that  make  this 
building?”  Compare  below,  verses  9,  10. 

5.  The  eye  of  their  Clod  was  upon 
the  elders.  “  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are 
upon  the  righteous”  (Ps.  34  :  15)  with  a  jealous 
watchfulness,  which  never  for  a  moment  slack¬ 
ens.  “  He  witlidraweth  not  Ilis  eyes  from 
them”  (Job  36  :  7).  Nothing  happens  to  them 
that  He  does  not  know  and  allow.  At  this 
time  the  elders,  who  presided  over  the  work¬ 
men  employed  in  the  restoration,  were  a  special 
subject  of  God’s  watchful  care,  so  that  those 
who  would  fain  had  hindered  them  could  not. 

P.  C. - There  is  suggested  here  a  prompting, 

controlling  influence  exerted  upon  them  from 
on  high.  God  saw  them,  and  beholding  their 
difficulty  and  their  need  of  His  Divine  help,  in¬ 
terposed  to  sustain  their  courage,  to  strengthen 
their  hand,  to  uphold  them  in  their  work.  This 
is  a  power  to  be  earnestly  sought  and  found, 
in  believing  prayer,  when  we  are  passing 

through  the  time  of  trial.  Clarkson. - The 

Divine  providence  watches  the  Church  earnest¬ 
ly  in  the  midst  of  its  enemies.  The  look  sends 
light,  means  love,  indicates  help,  should  in¬ 
spire  trust.  Let  the  eye  of  the  Church  be 
toward  God.  The  Church  must  remember  that 
the  eye  of  God  is  upon  it,  and  not  to  yield  to 
the  enemy.  History  proves  that  God’s  eye  is 
upon  the  Church  ;  the  Bible  asserts  it ;  reason 
suggests  that  the  Heavenly  Father  will  watch 
over  His  troubled  children  and  workers.  P.  C. 


The  elders  of  the  Jews  saw  the  eye  of  God 
upon  them,  to  observe  what  they  did  and  own 
them  in  what  they  did  well,  and  then  they  had 
courage  enough  to  go  on  vigorously  with  their 
work,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  they 
met  with.  Our  eye  upon  God  observing  His 
eye  upon  us  will  keep  us  to  our  duty  and  en¬ 
courage  us  in  it,  when  the  difficulties  arc  ever 
so  discouraging.  H. 

9-11.  The  answer  of  the  elders  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  inquiries  put  to  them  is  heard  with  candor 
and  reported  with  truth.  Nor  are  any  charges 
made,  as  before,  of  treachery  or  sedition.  Nor 
is  anything  more  proposed  to  the  king  than  a 
due  hearing  and  examination  of  the  appeal 
which  the  Jews  have  made  to  a  previous  edict 
of  Cyrus  in  justification  of  their  conduct  (verse 
17).  Meanwhile,  moreover,  though  apparently 
with  some  reluctance,  the  chief  authorities  of 
the  province  in  which  Judea  was  situated  have 
consented  to  treat  that  justification  as  being, 
till  proved  otherwise,  sufficient  and  valid,,  by 
allowing  that  work  to  go  on  without  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  stop  it  by  menace  or  force. 

11.  W©  arc  the  servants  of  the  God 
of  heaven  and  earth.  Instead  of  giving- 
in  a  list  of  names  and  titles  of  office,  the  elders 
merge  their  individuality  in  this  general  phrase  ; 
as  though  they  would  say,  “  As  individuals, 
we  are  nothing  ;  as  men  of  mark  in  our  nation, 
we  are  nothing  ;  what  we  do,  we  do  simply  as 
servants  of  God,  directed  by  Him  (Hag.  1  :  8), 
bound  to  obey  Him,  answerable  only  to  Him 
for  our  conduct.”  And  build.  That  is, 

rebuild.”  The  house  that  was  builded  these 
many  years  ago.  The  old  house,  begun  more 
than  four  hundred,  finished  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  previously,  and  only  just  beginning 
to  rise  again  from  its  ruins,  after  lying  waste 
for  nearly  seventy  years. 

13.  In  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  the 
king  of  Babylon.  Recent  discoveries  of 
contract  tablets  have  shown  that  at  Babylon 
Cyrus  bore  the  title  of  “  king  of  Babylon”  from 
the  date  of  his  conquest  of  the  city.  The  same 
title  was  passed  on  to  his  successors,  Cambyses, 
Darius,  etc.  Hence  we  find  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  called  “  king  of  Babylon”  by  Nehemiali 
(13  :  6). 

17.  Libraries  or  record  chambers  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  royal  residences  under  the  old 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  ;  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  no  doubt  continued  by  the  Persians. 
Some  of  these  record  offices  have  been  recently 
found,  and  their  stores  recovered.  More  re¬ 
cently,  in  1875-6,  some  Arab  explorers  hap¬ 
pened  upon  a  similar  collection  near  Babylon, 
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which  yielded  from  3000  to  4000  tablets.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  “  decree  of  Cyrus”  may 
still  exist,  and  be  one  day  recovered.  P.  C. 

6  :  1-5.  Discovery  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus  on  the 
subject  of  the  Temple,  and  recital  of  its  exact 
•  terms.  The  application  made  by  the  satrap  of 
Syria  to  Darius  received  his  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  A  search  was  instituted — in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  at  Babylon,  but  afterward  at  the  other 
capitals  also,  and  in  Ecbatana,  the  Median  me¬ 
tropolis,  where  the  Persian  kings  always  resid¬ 
ed  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  a  copy  of  the 
original  decree  was  found,  which  is  consider¬ 
ably  fuller  and  more  definite,  though  in  some 
respects  covering  less  ground,  than  the  “  proc¬ 
lamation”  with  which  Ezra  opens  his  history. 
The  decree  not  merely  provided  for  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  Temple,  but  gave  directions  for  its 
dimensions  and  for  the  style  of  its  construction, 
points  on  which  the  proclamation  said  nothing  ; 
it  also  provided  that  the  whole  cost  (of  the  ma¬ 
terials)  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  royal 
revenue  ;  and  it  concluded  with  an  express 
command  that  all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels 
carried  off  by  Nebuchadnezzar  should  be  re¬ 
stored.  We  may  account  for  the  decree  not 
being  found  at  Babylon  or  Susa  by  the  pseudo- 
Smerdis  having  destroyed  it  when  he  was  ac¬ 
complishing  his  religious  reforms,  though  acci¬ 
dentally  he  omitted  to  destroy  the  copy  laid  up 
at  Ecbatana  ;  thus,  as  so  often  happens  with 
wicked  men,  by  a  slip  of  memory  frustrating 
his  own  intention.  P.  C. 

1.  Tlie  house  of  the  rolls.  A”  house 
of  the  rolls”  (literally,  “  writings,”  or  “  books”) 
was  discovered  at  Koyunjik,  the  ancient  Nine¬ 
veh,  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  year  1850 — a  set  of 
chambers — i.e.,  in  the  palace  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  storing  of  public  documents. 
These  were  in  baked  clay,  and  covered  the  floor 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  foot.  (See  “  Nine¬ 
veh  and  Babylon,”  p.  345.)  Such  a  “  house” 
was  probably  that  at  Babylon,  which  Darius 
caused  to  be  searched  first  of  all,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  Tatnai  (chap.  5  : 17),  for 
the  edict  of  Cyrus.  B.  C. 

6-15.  Decree  issued  by  Darius  in  furtherance 
of  the  decree  of  Cyrus.  Obedience  of  the  Persian 
officials,  and  rapid  completion  of  the  Temple. 
The  religious  policy  of  Darius  being  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  his  immediate  predecessor, 
he  would  naturally  reverse  his  decree  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Jews  (chap.  4  :  11-22).  He  would 
also  be  glad  to  show  himself  in  accordance  with 
the  great  founder  of  the  empire,  who  was  uni¬ 
versally  reverenced,  and  regarded  as  a  truly 
wise  king.  Hence  his  recital  of  the  decree  of 


Cyrus,  which  it  would  have  been  enough  mere¬ 
ly  to  have  referred  to.  By  recalling  its  terms 
he  showed  how  completely  his  policy  tallied 
with  that  of  Cyrus,  and  how  thoroughly  he  in¬ 
herited  the  spirit  of  the  first  monarch.  We 
may  also  give  him  credit  for  a  real  sympathy 
with  the  Jewish  religion,  and  a  real  belief  that 
the  prayers  of  the  Jews  in  their  recovered  sanc¬ 
tuary  would  bring  God’s  blessing  upon  himself 
and  his  children  (verse  10).  His  decree  is  not 
a  mere  formal  and  colorless  document,  but 
breathes  a  reverential  spirit  and  shows  him  at 
least  as  true  a  servant  of  Jehovah  as  Cyrus. 
The  Persian  officials,  Tatnai  aud  Shethar-boz- 
nai,  had  no  choice  as  to  their  line  of  action. 
The  king’s  word  was  law  ;  and  his  favor,  when 
clearly  manifested,  secured  to  the  objects  of  it 
the  warmest  assurances  of  good-Avill  and  the 
most  active  help,  on  the  part  of  every  official 
in  the  empire  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
The  Temple,  therefore,  made  rapid  progress, 
and  within  four  years  of  the  time  when  Zerub- 
babel  and  Jesliua  resumed  the  building  (chap. 
5:2),  the  entire  work  was  completed — ‘‘the 
house  was  finished.”  The  whole  time  which' 
elapsed  between  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
(Ezra  3  :  10)  and  the  completion  was  twenty- 
one  years  ;  but  scarcely  any  progress  had  been 
made  till  Haggai  began  his  preaching.  The 
main  part  of  the  work  was  accomplished  be¬ 
tween  the  twenty -fourth  day  of  the  sixth  month 
of  the  second  year  of  Darius  (Hag.  1 : 15)  and  the 
third  day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  his  sixth 
year.  This  was  a  space  of  four  years  and  a 
half.  The  Temple  of  Solomon,  after  a  long 
term  of  preparation,  occupied  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  seven  years  and  a  half  (1  K.  6  :  37,  38). 
P.  C. 

12.  I,  Darius,  have  made  a  decree.  By  virtue 
of  this  decree  the  Jews  were  not  only  fully 
authorized  to  go  on  with  the  building,  but  were 
also  furnished  with  the  expenses  of  it  out  of 
the  taxes  of  the  province.  This  had  been 
granted  by  Cyrus  in  the  former  decree  ;  but  by 
the  underhand  dealings  of  the  Samaritans  and 
other  enemies,  in  bribing  those  through  whose 
hands  the  administration  of  public  affairs  and 
the  public  revenues  passed,  this  part  of  Cyrus’s 
decree  was  rendered  ineffectual.  For  a  Ions: 
time,  therefore,  the  Jews,  being  forced  to  carry 
on  the  work  at  their  own  charges  and  being  in 
a  state  of  great  poverty  so  soon  after  their  return 
from  captivity,  made  a  very  slow  progress. 
Now,  being  largely  assisted  by  the  king’s  boun¬ 
ty,  they  engaged  in  the  building  with  such 
diligence  that  they  soon  brought  it  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  publication  of  this  decree  at  Jeru- 
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Salem  may  be  reckoned  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  state.  Prideaux. 

13.  So  they  did  speedily.  Tatnai  and 
Shethar-boznai  showed  no  reluctance.  They 
had  no  enmity  against  the  Jews.  Once  clearly 
advertised  of  the  king’s  wishes,  they  carried 
them  out  with  zeal.  The  rapid  completion  of 
the  Temple  must  be  in  part  attributed  to  their 
good-will.  P.  C. 

14.  The  Artaxerxes  of  chap.  7  seems  to  be 
meant  (i.e.,  Longimanus).  As  Artaxerxes  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  beautifying  of  the  Temple  (chap. 
7  :  20),  and  promoted  the  same  by  his  edict  (ibid. 
13-20),  he  might  be  thought  to  deserve  men¬ 
tion,  together  with  Cyrus  and  Darius,  as  one 
of  those  who  helped  forward  the  completion  of 
the  work.  B.  C. 

14-22.  Literary  character  of  the  passage.  It 
consists  of  three  parts— verses  14  and  15,  16-18 
and  19-22.  The  first  part  describes  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  completion  of  the  Temple  ;  the  second 
part  its  dedication  ;  and  the  third  part  the 
keeping  of  the  passover,  a  few  weeks  later. 
The  first  two  parts  are  in  Aramaic.  With  them 
closes  the  Aramaic  document  which  began  at 
Ezra  4  :  8.  The  third  part  is  in  Hebrew,  and 
with  it  the  first  part  of  Ezra  closes.  The  fol 
lowing  chapter  begins  a  new  narrative,  deal¬ 
ing  with  events  that  open  fifty-seven  years 
later. 

14.  The  prophesying.  Here,  as  in  Ezra  5:1, 
much  is  made  of  the  influence  of  these  two 
prophets.  Their  work  was  not  confined  to  the 
uttering  of  the  few  hundred  words  of  prophecy 
which  we  now  have  from  them,  but  they  were 
busy  day  by  day,  pushing  forward  the  enter¬ 
prise.  W.  J.  B. 

15.  Tlie  house  was  finished  on  the 
third  day  of  the  month  Adar.  Ilag- 
gai  (1  :  15)  gives  the  exact  day  of  the  recom¬ 
mencement  of  the  work  as  the  twenty-fourth 
of  Elul  in  Darius’  second  year.  Ezra  here 
gives  the  exact  day  of  the  completion.  From 
Zerubbabel’s  laying  of  the  foundation  (Ezra 
3  : 10),  the  time  that  had  elapsed  was  twenty- 
one  years.  From  the  recommencement  under 
the  inspiriting  influence  of  the  two  prophets, 
the  time  was  only  four  years,  five  months,  and 
ten  days. 

16-38.  Dedication  of  the  second  Temple.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  Solomon,  who  had  sol¬ 
emnly  “  dedicated”  the  first  Temple  (1  K.  8  :  63), 
and  had  offered  on  the  occasion  a  sacrifice  un¬ 
exampled  for  its  magnitude  in  the  whole  of 
Jewish  history  (ibid.),  Zerubbabel  nowT,  under 
the  advice  of  the  two  prophets,  inaugurated  the 
new  building  with  a  similar  ceremony.  In 


“  the  day  of  small  things”  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  emulate  Solomon’s  magnificence  in 
respect  of  the  number  of  victims.  Solomon 
had  sacrificed  22,000  oxen  and  120,000  sheep. 
Zerubbabel’s  means  only  enabled  him  to  make 
an  offering  of  712  animals,  more  than  half  of 
them  lambs.  He  did,  however,  according  to 
his  ability  ;  and  God,  who  accepts  all  our  en¬ 
deavors  according  to  that  we  have  and  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  we  have  not,  was  content  to 
receive  graciously  the  humble  offering  made  to 
Him.  P.  C. 

IT.  All  Israel.  Notice  that  there  were 
twelve  lie-goats,  and  that  this  was  “  according 
to  the  number  of  the  tribes.”  With  this  com¬ 
pare  “  Israel”  and  “  God  of  Israel”  (verses  16 
and  14).  Very  marked  is  this  claim  that  the  re¬ 
turned  exiles  were  the  entire  nation  and  not  the 
two  Judean  tribes  only.  W.  J.  B. - Ac¬ 

cording  to  tlie  number  of  the  tribes. 
We  are  here  supplied  with  an  additional  proof 
that,  on  the  return  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  many 
also  of  each  of  the  other  tribes  returned  with 
them  from  Assyria,  Babylonia  and  Media, 
whither  they  had  been  carried  ;  and,  joining 
with  them  in  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  par¬ 
took  in  the  solemnity  of  the  dedication  ;  other¬ 
wise  there  is  no  reason  whv  the  sin-offerine: 
should  now  be  offered  in  behalf  of  all  the 
Twelve  Tribes.  Since,  however,  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  returned  consisted  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  their  name  swallowed  up  the 
names  of  all  the  rest  ;  for  from  this  time  the 
whole  people  of  Israel  began  to  be  called  Jews. 
Prideaux. 

18.  As  it  is  written  in  llie  Book  of 

Moses.  The  allusion  is  to  such  passages  as 
Num.  3:6;  8:9,  etc.,  where  the  Levites  are 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle. 
P.  C. 

19-22.  Celebration  of  the  passover  in  the  en¬ 
suing  month,  and  observance  of  the  feast  of  un¬ 
leavened  bread.  Specially  solemn  passovers  were 
celebrated  on  specially  solemn  occasions  ;  and 
these  received  special  record  at  the  hands  of 
the  sacred  writers.  Of  this  kind  are  the  pass- 
over  celebrated  by  Hezekiah  in  the  year  b.c. 
726,  recorded  in  2  Chron.  30,  and  that  celebrat¬ 
ed  by  Josiah  in  b.c.  624,  recorded  in  2  Chron. 
35.  Both  of  these  followed  upon  a  cleansing 
of  the  Temple  and  restoration  of  the  Temple 
worship  after  a  period  of  suspension.  Ezra 
seems  to  place  the  passover  of  b.c.  516  in  the 
same  category.  It  marked  the  period  of  the 
full  re-establishment  of  the  regular  ordinances 
of  religion,  more  or  less  interrupted  from  the 
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time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar.  It  terminated  the  abnormal  and 
commenced  the  normal  condition  of  things. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  mark  this  that  Ezra  at  this 
point  disuses  the  Chaldee  dialect,  which  he  had 
introduced  in  chap.  4  :  8,  and  returns  to  the 
Hebrew,  the  established  language  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  With  the  exception  of  the  letter  of 
Artaxerxes  (chap.  7  :  12-26),  all  the  remainder 
of  the  book  is  in  Hebrew.  Six  memorable 
passovers  are  mentioned  in  Old  Testament 
Scripture.  The  first  was  in  Egypt  (Ex.  12). 
The  second  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  11).  The 
third  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  5).  The  fourth  in  the 
days  of  Ilezekiali  (2  Chron.  30).  The  fifth  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  (2  K.  23).  The 
sixth  is  that  here  mentioned.  P.  C. 

21.  All  sucli  as  had  separated  them¬ 
selves  unto  them.  These  must  either  have 
been  Israelites  who  had  remained  in  Palestine 
through  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  or  prose¬ 
lytes  from  the  heathen,  who  were  now  received 
into  the  Jewish  state.  B.  C. - The  one  con¬ 

dition  for  partaking  of  the  passover  was  that 
the  participant  should  be  separated  from  the 
nations  of  the  earth  and  identified  with  the 
people  of  Jehovah.  Those  who  partook  on 
this  occasion  were  of  two  classes  :  first,  the  re¬ 
turned  exiles  and  their  families,  who  were  al¬ 
ready  thus  separated  ;  and,  second,  others  who 
should  submit  themselves  to  the  ceremonial 
forms  by  which  the  separation  wras  externally 
indicated.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  these 
were  persons  of  Israelite  blood,  who  had  been 
living  in  Palestine  among  people  of  other  races, 
and  who  now  came  out  and  identified  them¬ 
selves  with  their  own  people.  But  the  phrase 
is  broad  enough  to  include  proselytes  also.  If 
there  were  proselytes,  the  fact  fits  well  with 
the  promise  made  by  Zechariah  two  years  be¬ 
fore  (Zech.  8  :  20-23).  In  fine,  the  whole  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  statement  is  that  they  carried  out  in 
its  spirit,  and  doubtless  also  in  its  letter,  the 
passover  precept  of  Ex.  12  :  43-45,  47-49. 

2*2.  The  king:  of  Assyria.  This  phrase 
gives  an  interesting  glimpse  at  the  point  of 
view  of  this  writer.  In  his  mind  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  and  Persia  are  successive  names  for 
the  great  Asiatic  empire  which  oppressed  Israel 
for  generation  after  generation.  That  the  heart 
of  the  monarch  of  this  empire  should  be  turned 
to  helping  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  instead  of 
opposing  it,  seemed  to  him  a  notable  instance 
of  the  lovingkindness  of  Israel’s  God.  W.  J.  B. 

Points  Emphasized.  If  you  would  be  made 
hot  and  hopeful  in  speaking  for  the  cause  and 
kingdom  of  Christ,  fill  your  mind  with  Bible 


facts.  A  day  of  studious  reading  of  Bible  his¬ 
tory  is  worth  a  dozen  days  spent  in  reading  the 
petty  criticisms  of  that  class  of  advanced  schol¬ 
ars  whose  chief  effort  is  to  show  us  what  not 
to  believe.  Never  consent  to  look  upon  the 
dark  side  of  this  world’s  condition  any  more 
than  you  can  help.  If  Haggai  had  read  a 
paper  to  those  returned  Israelites,  showing  by 
statistics  how  greatly  the  heathen  outnumbered 
the  Hebrews  and  how  derelict  the  Hebrews 
were  as  compared  with  the  heathen  in  pushing 
their  religions,  we  cannot  imagine  that  they 
would  have  been  stirred  to  start  the  building. 
Instead  of  dolefully  lamenting  the  defects  of 
the  past  we  would  better  imitate  the  prophet 
in  asserting  that  God  is  pledged  that  Christ 
shall  have  the  heathen  for  His  inheritance  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His  posses¬ 
sion.  J.  L.  Withrow. 

There  was  still  an  Israel,  after  all  the  dreary 
years  and  in  spite  of  present  separation.  God 
was  still  its  God,  though  He  had  hidden  His 
face  for  so  long.  An  inextinguishable  faith, 
wistful  but  assured,  in  His  unalterable  prom¬ 
ise,  throbs  in  that  name,  so  little  warranted  by 
a  superficial  view  of  circumstances,  but  so  am¬ 
ply  vindicated  by  a  deeper  insight.  His  “  com¬ 
mandment”  is  at  once  the  warrant  and  the 
standard  for  the  work  of  building.  In  His  ser¬ 
vice  we  are  to  be  sure  that  He  bids,  and  then  to 
carry  out  His  will,  whoever  opposes.  We  are 
to  make  certain  that  our  building  is  “  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pattern  showed  in  the  mount,”  and 
if  so,  to  stick  to  it  in  every  point.  There  is  no 
room  for  more  than  one  architect  in  rearing  the 
Temple.  The  working  drawings  must  come 
from  Him.  We  are  only  His  workmen.  And 
though  we  may  know  no  more  of  the  general 
plan  of  the  structure  than  the  day -laborer  who 
carries  a  hod  does,  we  must  be  sure  that  wTe 
have  His  orders  for  our  little  bit  of  wrork,  and 
then  wre  may  be  at  rest  even  while  we  toil. 
They  who  build  according  to  His  command¬ 
ment  build  for  eternity,  and  their  work  shall 
stand  the  trial  by  fire.  That  motive  makes 
what  without  it  were  but  “  wood,  hay,  stub¬ 
ble,”  into  “  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones.”  A.  M. 

The  Temple  of  old  was  sacred  supremely  be¬ 
cause  in  it  Jehovah  dwelt  and  manifested  Him¬ 
self.  Only  on  that  account  was  it  sacred.  The 
most  sacred  temple  of  our  age  (1  Cor.  3  : 10-16) 
is  the  human  heart  which  has  welcomed  Christ’s 
spirit  into  its  holy  of  holies.  There  is  nothing 
so  sacred  on  earth  now  as  a  true  believer  in 
Christ.  For  such  He  shed  His  blood  and  pledges 
all  His  power  to  build  the  life  up  unto  the  moral 
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likeness  of  Himself.  As  the  less  costly  and  ele¬ 
gant  Temple  of  Zerubbabei  became  more  hon¬ 
ored  than  the  more  splendid  one  of  Solomon,  so 


a  plain  church  and  a  poor  saint  will  be  better 
off  than  the  rich,  if  only  Jesus  dwells  within. 
Withrow. 


Section  56. 

EZRA  LEADS  A  SECOND  COLONY  TO  JERUSALEM,  FIFTY-EIGHT  YEARS  LATER. 

Ezra  7  :  1-28  ;  8  :  1-86. 

7  : 1  Now'  after  these  things,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  Ezra  the  son  of 

2  Seraiah,  the  son  of  Azariah,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  the  son  of  Sliallum,  the  son  of  Zadok,  the  son 

3,  4  of  Ahitub,  the  son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of  Azariah,  the  son  of  Meraioth,  the  son  of  Zerahiah, 

5  the  son  of  Uzzi,  the  son  of  Bukki,  the  son  of  Abishua,  the  son  of  Pliinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 

6  the  son  of  Aaron  the  chief  priest :  this  Ezra  went  up  from  Babylon  ;  and  he  was  a  ready 
scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  had  given  :  and  the  king 

7  granted  him  all  his  request,  according  to  the  hand  of  the  Lord  his  God  upon  him.  And  there 
went  up  some  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  of  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  and  the  singers, 
and  the  porters,  and  the  Nethinim,  unto  Jerusalem,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  the 

8  king.  And  he  came  to  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  month,  which  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 

9  king.  For  upon  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  began  he  to  go  up  from  Babylon,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fifth  month  came  he  to  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  good  hand  of  his  God  upon 

10  him.  For  Ezra  had  set  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in 
Israel  statutes  and  judgements. 

11  Now  this  is  the  copy  of  the  letter  that  the  king  Artaxerxes  gave  unto  Ezra  the  priest,  the 
scribe,  even  the  scribe  of  the  words  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  statutes  to 

12  Israel.  Artaxerxes,  king  of  kings,  unto  Ezra  the  priest,  the  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of 

13  heaven,  perfect  and  so  forth.  I  make  a  decree,  that  all  they  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  their 
priests  and  the  Levites,  in  my  realm,  which  are  minded  of  their  own  free  will  to  go  to  Jeru- 

14  salem,  go  with  thee.  Forasmuch  as  thou  art  sent  of  the  king  and  his  seven  counsellors,  to 
inquire  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  law  of  thy  God  which  is  in  thine 

15  hand  ;  and  to  carry  the  silver  and  gold,  wdiich  the  king  and  his  counsellors  have  freely 

16  offered  unto  the  God  of  Israel,  whose  habitation  is  in  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  silver  and  gold 
that  thou  slialt  find  in  all  the  province  of  Babylon,  with  the  freewill  offering  of  the  people, 

17  and  of  the  priests,  offering  willingly  for  the  house  of  their  God  which  is  in  Jerusalem  ;  there¬ 
fore  thou  slialt  with  all  diligence  buy  with  this  money  bullocks,  rams,  lambs,  with  their  meal 
offerings  and  their  drink  offerings,  and  slialt  offer  them  upon  the  altar  of  the  house  of  your 

18  God  which  is  in  Jerusalem.  And  whatsoever  shall  seem  good  to  thee  and  to  thy  brethren  to 

19  do  with  the  rest  of  the  silver  and  the  gold,  that  do  ye  after  the  will  of  your  God.  And  the 
vessels  that  are  given  thee  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  thy  God,  deliver  thou  before  the 

20  God  of  Jerusalem.  And  whatsoever  more  shall  be  needful  for  the  house  of  thy  God,  which 

21  thou  slialt  have  occasion  to  bestow,  bestow  it  out  of  the  king’s  treasure  house.  And  I,  even 
I  Artaxerxes  the  king,  do  make  a  decree  to  all  the  treasures  which  are  beyond  the  river,  that 
whatsoever  Ezra  the  priest,  the  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven,  shall  require  of  you, 

22  it  be  done  with  all  diligence,  unto  an  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  to  an  hundred  measures 
of  wheat,  and  to  an  hundred  baths  of  wine,  and  to  an  hundred  baths  of  oil,  and  salt  without 

23  prescribing  how  much.  Whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  God  of  heaven,  let  it  be  done 
exactly  for  the  house  of  the  God  of  heaven  ;  for  why  should  there  be  wrath  against  the  realm 

24  of  the  king  and  his  sons?  Also  we  certify  you,  that  touching  any  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
the  singers,  porters,  Nethinim,  or  servants  of  this  house  of  God,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  im- 

25  pose  tribute,  custom,  or  toll,  upon  them.  And  thou,  Ezra,  after  the  wisdom  of  thy  God  that 
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is  in  thine  hand,  appoint  magistrates  and  judges,  which  may  judge  all  the  people  that  are 
beyond  the  river,  all  such  as  know  the  laws  of  thy  God  ;  and  teach  ye  him  that  knoweth  them 

26  not.  And  whosoever  will  not  do  the  law  of  thy  God,  and  the  law  of  the  king,  let  judgement 
be  executed  upon  him  with  all  diligence,  whether  it  be  unto  death,  or  to  banishment,  or  to 
confiscation  of  goods,  or  to  imprisonment. 

27  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  which  hath  put  such  a  thing  as  this  in  the 

28  king’s  heart,  to  beautify  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  is  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  hath  extended 
mercy  unto  me  before  the  king,  and  his  counsellors,  and  before  all  the  king’s  mighty  princes. 
And  I  was  strengthened  according  to  the  hand  of  the  Lord  my  God  upon  me,  and  I  gathered 
together  out  of  Israel  chief  men  to  go  up  with  me. 

8  : 1  Now  these  are  the  heads  of  their  fathers’  houses ,  and  this  is  the  genealogy  of  them 

2  that  went  up  with  me  from  Babylon,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  the  king.  Of  the  sons  of 

3  Phinehas,  Gershom  :  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar,  Daniel  :  of  the  sons  of  David,  Hattu3li.  Of  the 
sons  of  Sliecaniah  ;  of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  Zechariah  :  and  with  him  were  reckoned  by  gen- 

4  ealogy  of  the  males  an  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab,  Eliehoenai  the  son  of 

5  Zerahiah  ;  and  with  him  two  hundred  males.  Of  the  sons  of  Shecaniah,  the  son  of  Jaliaziel  ; 

6  and  with  him  three  hundred  males.  And  of  the  sons  of  Adin,  Ebed  the  son  of  Jonathan  ;  and 

7  with  him  fifty  males.  And  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  Jeshaiah  the  son  of  Athaliah  ;  and  with  him 

8  seventy  males.  And  of  the  sons  of  Sliepliatiah,  Zebadiali  the  son  of  Michael  ;  and  with  him 

9  fourscore  males.  Of  the  sons  of  Joab,  Obadiah  the  son  of  Jeliiel  ;  and  with  him  two  hundred 

10  and  eighteen  males.  And  of  the  sons  of  Shelomith,  the  son  of  Josipliiali  ;  and  with  him  an 

11  hundred  and  threescore  males.  And  of  the  sons  of  Bebai,  Zechariah  the  son  of  Bebai  ;  and 

12  with  him  twenty  and  eight  males.  And  of  the  sons  of  Azgad,  Johanan  the  son  of  Hakkatan  ; 

13  and  with  him  an  hundred  and  ten  males.  And  of  the  sons  of  Adonikam,  that  were  the  last ; 
and  these  are  their  names,  Eliplielet,  Jeuel,  and  Shemaiah,  and  with  them  threescore  males. 

14  And  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai,  Uthai  and  Zabbud  ;  and  with  them  seventy  males. 

15  And  I  gathered  them  together  to  the  river  that  runneth  to  Ahava  ;  and  there  we  encamped 
three  days  :  and  I  viewed  the  people,  and  the  priests,  and  found  there  none  of  the  sons  of 

16  Levi.  Then  sent  I  for  Eliezer,  for  Ariel,  for  Shemaiah,  and  for  Elnathan,  and  for  Jarib,  and 
for  Elnathan,  and  for  Nathan,  and  for  Zechariah,  and  for  Meshullam,  chief  men  ;  also  for 

17  Joiarib,  and  for  Elnathan,  which  were  teachers.  And  I  sent  them  forth  unto  Iddo  the  chief 
at  the  place  Casipliia  ;  and  I  told  them  what  they  should  say  unto  Iddo  and  his  brethren  the 
Nethinim,  at  the  place  Casipliia,  that  they  should  bring  unto  us  ministers  for  the  house  of  our 

18  God.  And  according  to  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us  they  brought  us  a  man  of  discre¬ 
tion,  of  the  sons  of  Mahli,  the  son  of  Levi,  the  son  of  Israel  ;  and  Sherebiah,  with  his  sons  and 

19  his  brethren,  eighteen  ;  and  Hashabiah,  and  with  him  Jeshaiah  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  his 

20  brethren  and  their  sons,  twenty  ;  and  of  the  Nethinim,  whom  David  and  the  princes  had 
given  for  the  service  of  the  Levites,  two  hundred  and  twenty  Nethinim  :  all  of  them  were 

21  expressed  by  name.  Then  I  proclaimed  a  fast  there,  at  the  river  Ahava,  that  we  might 
humble  ourselves  before  our  God,  to  seek  of  him  a  straight  way,  for  us,  and  for  our  little 

22  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance.  For  I  was  ashamed  to  ask  of  the  ldng  a  band  of  soldiers  and 
horsemen  to  help  us  against  the  enemy  in  the  way  :  because  we  had  spoken  unto  the  king, 
saying,  The  hand  of  our  God  is  upon  all  them  that  seek  him,  for  good  ;  but  his  power  and  his 

23  wrath  is  against  all  them  that  forsake  him.  So  we  fasted  and  besought  our  God  for  this  : 

24  and  he  was  intreated  of  us.  When  I  separated  twelve  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests,  even 

25  Sherebiah,  Hashabiah,  and  ten  of  their  brethren  with  them,  and  weighed  unto  them  the  silver, 
and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels,  even  the  offering  for  the  house  of  our  God,  which  the  king,  and 

26  his  counsellors,  and  his  princes,  and  all  Israel  there  present,  had  offered  :  I  even  weighed 
into  their  hand  six  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  silver,  and  silver  vessels  an  hundred  talents  ; 

27  of  gold  an  hundred  talents  ;  and  twenty  bowls  of  gold,  of  a  thousand  darics  ;  and  two  vessels 

28  of  fine  bright  brass,  precious  as  gold.  And  I  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
and  the  vessels  are  holy  ;  and  the  silver  and  the  gold  are  a  freewill  offering  unto  the  Lord* 

29  the  God  of  your  fathers.  Watch  ye,  and  keep  them,  until  ye  weigh  them  before  the  chiefs 
of  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  and  the  princes  of  the  fathers’  houses  of  Israel,  at  Jerusalem,  in 

30  the  chambers  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  So  the  priests  and  the  Levites  received  the  weight 
of  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels,  to  bring  them  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  house  of  our 
God. 

31  Then  we  departed  from  the  river  of  Ahava  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  first  month,  to  go 
unto  Jerusalem  :  and  the  hand  of  our  God  was  upon  us,  and  he  delivered  us  from  the  hand  of 

32  the  enemy  and  the  lier  in  wait  by  the  way.  And  we  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  abode  there 

33  three  days.  And  on  the  fourth  day  was  the  silver  and  the  gold  and  the  vessels  weighed  in 
the  house  of  our  God  into  the  hand  of  Meremoth  the  son  of  Uriah  the  priest  ;  and  with  him 
was  Eleazar  the  son  of  Phinehas;  and  with  them  was  Jozabad  the  son  of  Jesliua,  and 

34  Noadiali  the  son  of  Binnui,  the  Levites  ;  the  whole  by  number  and  by  weight :  and  all  the 

35  weight  was  written  at  that  time.  The  children  of  the  captivity,  which  were  come  out  of 
exile,  offered  burnt  offerings  unto  the  God  of  Israel,  twelve  bullocks  for  all  Israel,  ninety  and 
sjx  rams,  seventy  and  seven  lambs,  twelve  lie-goats  for  a  sin  offering  :  all  this  was  a  burnt 

36  offering  unto  the  Lord.  And  they  delivered  the  kings’  commissions  unto  the  king’s  satraps 
and  to  the  governors  beyond  the  river  :  and  they  furthered  the  people  and  the  house  of  God! 
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Few  readers  of  Scripture  history  look  to 
dates  ;  and  it  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that 
when  Ezra  made  up  his  second  great  caravan 
of  pilgrims  for  Jerusalem,  the  new  Temple  had 
been  completed  nearly  sixty  years,  and  it  was 
nearly  eighty  years  since  the  first  caravan  of 
pilgrims  set  out  under  Zerubbabel,  who,  with 
all  that  generation,  had  been  long  since  dead. 
Kitto. 

It  was  about  sixty  years  “  after  these  things” 
that  the  second  expedition  left  Babylon.  Da¬ 
rius  continued  to  reign  for  thirty-one  years. 
Then  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  was  king  for  twenty- 
one  years  ;  so  that  the  whole  Book  of  Esther 
falls  chronologically  within  the  gap  between 
the  6tli  and  7th  chapters  of  the  history  before 
us.  Artaxerxes  succeeded  Xerxes  ;  and  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  with  his  cordial  ap¬ 
proval,  Ezra  in  person  led  a  second  company  of 
Jews  to  Jerusalem.  They  were  not  nearly  so 
many  as  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  for  by  this 
time  the  Jews  had  made  themselves  at  home  in 
various  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  they  had 
prospered  greatly  under  Esther  and  Mordecai, 
in  the  latter  years  of  Xerxes,  and  were  not  very 
eager  to  exchange  their  rich  settlements  among 
the  heathen  for  the  poor  prospect  of  recoloniz¬ 
ing  Judea.  But  Ezra  gathered  together  “  chief 
men  of  Israel,”  with  a  good  many  priests  and 
Levites,  and  received  from  the  king  a  valuable 
offering  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  for  the  new 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  D.  F. 

The  Temple  was  complete  just  before  the 
spring  equinox  of  b.c.  515.  From  the  passover, 
a  few  weeks  later,  to  b.c.  458,  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  silent  as  to  events  in  Palestine.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  later  half  of  the  interval  was  the  reign 
of  Xerxes,  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Esther. 
In  b.c.  458,  thirteen  years  before  the  arrival  of 
Nehemiah,  Ezra  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
events  recorded  in  the  last  four  chapters  of 
Ezra  took  place.  We  are  compelled  to  think 
of  Ezra  as  already  an  old  man,  though  he  lived 
at  least  twenty-five  years  after  this  (Xeh. 
12  : 36).  He  had  gained  distinction  as  a  student 
of  the  sacred  laws  of  Israel.  He  brought 
with  him  a  large  company,  including  numer¬ 
ous  trained  Levites,  singers,  and  other  Tem¬ 
ple  attendants.  He  brought  also  rich  gifts 
from  the  Persian  emperor  Artaxerxes  and 
others,  and  requisitions  on  the  Persian  officials 
of  the  region  for  additional  supplies.  And, 
most  important  of  all,  he  brought  with  him 
authority  from  the  king  for  enforcing  the  Is- 
raelitish  sacred  laws  on  all  who  recognized 
them,  or  could  be  led  to  recognize  them  (Ezra 
7  :  25).  The  details  that  are  given  of  the  mis¬ 


sion  of  Ezra  justify  the  inference  that  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Jews,  during  the  fifty-eight  years  since  the 
completion  of  the  Temple,  had  not  been  in  the 
highest  degree  exemplary  and  prosperous. 
W.  J.  B. 

Ezra,  a  member  of  the  high-priest’s  family,  a 
descendant  of  Seraiah,  the  “  chief  priest”  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (2  K. 
25  :  18),  and  probably  a  third  cousin  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  high-priest,  Eliashib,  having  access  to 
Artaxerxes,  and,  apparently  a  certain  influence 
with  him,  asked  (chap.  7  :  6)  and  obtained  the 
royal  permission  to  reinforce  the  colony  in  Ju¬ 
dea  by  a  fresh  body  of  emigrants,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  convey  to  Jerusalem  a  sum  of 
money,  which  the  Babylonian  Jews  had  sub¬ 
scribed  toward  the  Temple  service  {ibid.,  verse 
16).  Artaxerxes  appears  to  have  had  a  high 
respect  for  Ezra  ;  he  recognized  in  him  one 
possessed  of  wisdom  from  on  high  (verse  25), 
and  readily  granted  him  not  only  the  request 
that  he  had  made,  but  an  important  commis¬ 
sion,  which  was  mainly  one  of  inquiry  (verse 
14),  but  which  made  him  for  a  time  paramount 
civil  ruler  of  the  province,  with  power  of  life 
and  death  over  its  inhabitants  (verse  26)  ;  and 
also  conferred  upon  the  Jewish  people  certain 
valuable  gifts  and  privileges.  The  terms  of 
the  decree  are  set  forth  in  chap.  7  :  12-26,  where 
the  Chaldee  version  of  the  text,  as  published 
by  Artaxerxes,  is  probably  given  verbatim  et 
literatim.  After  reciting  it,  Ezra  breaks  out 
into  a  brief  but  earnest  burst  of  thanksgiving 
and  acknowledgment  of  God’s  goodness,  which 
concludes  chap.  7,  occupying  the  last  two 
verses.  He  then  proceeds,  in  chap.  8,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  number  of  the  Jews  who  re¬ 
turned  with  him,  with  the  names  of  their  lead¬ 
ers,  whom  he  calls  “chief  of  the  fathers.” 
Having  completed  his  list  in  verse  14,  he  goes 
on  (verses  15-31)  to  describe  the  circumstances 
of  the  journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem, 
which  occupied  exactly  four  months,  com¬ 
mencing  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  and 
terminating  on  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month 
(chap.  7  :  9).  In  conclusion,  he  tells  us  how, 
after  a  rest  of  three  days,  he  discharged  himself 
of  the  most  pressing  of  the  commissions  entrust¬ 
ed  to  him,  delivering  over  to  the  priests  in 
charge  of  the  Temple  the  gifts  sent  by  Arta¬ 
xerxes,  and  making  known  to  the  various  Per¬ 
sian  officials  of  the  district  the  terms  of  the 
royal  decree  so  far  as  they  were  affected  by  it 
(chap.  8  :  32-36).  P.  C. 

The  crown  of  Persia  passed,  on  the  death  of 
Xerxes  (Ahasuerus  of  “  Esther”),  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  disturbance,  to  the  youngest  of 
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liis  sons,  Artaxerxes,  whom  the  Greeks  called 
“  Macroclieir”  and  the  Romans  “  Longima- 
nus.  ’  ’  He  was  not  much  more  than  a  boy  at  his 
accession,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  maintain¬ 
ing  himself  upon  the  throne  ;  but  after  seven 
months  of  indecision,  he  adopted  a  vigorous 
policy,  punished  Artabanus,  the  murderer  of 
his  father,  and  his  tool,  Aspamitres,  with  death, 
and  undertook  the  active  direction  of  the  state. 
After  suppressing  a  revolt  in  Bactria,  in  which 
he  gained  some  military  distinction,  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  turned,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
toward  Egypt,  where  an  insurrection  had  bro¬ 
ken  out  under  Inarus,  an  African  chief,  and 
Amyrtaeus,  a  native  Egyptian,  which  threatened 
the  gravest  danger  to  the  empire,  since  it  was 
fomented  by  the  Athenians.  It  may  well  have 
been  in  connection  with  this  most  important  re¬ 
bellion,  which  was  not  suppressed  till  six  years 
later,  that  the  great  monarch  took  into  special 
consideration  the  condition  of  Palestine,  which 
lay  upon  the  Egyptian  border  ;  and,  regarding 
the  Judeans  as  the  most  faithful  of  all  his  sub¬ 
jects  in  that  quarter,  resolved  to  attach  them 
as  closely  as  possible  to  his  interests  by  favors 
which  should  recall  the  old  kindness  and  the 
old  munificence  of  Cyrus  and  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes.  He  resolved  to  renew  the  permission 
which  had  been  given,  eighty  years  earlier,  by 
Cyrus,  and  to  make  a  decree  that  “  all  they  of 
the  people  of  Israel  in  all  his  realm,  and  of 
their  priests  and  Levites,  which  were  minded 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,”  should  be  at  liberty  to 
do  so  (Ezra  7  :  13).  The  terms  of  his  decree 
seem  to  imply  something  like  a  close  personal 
knowledge  of  Ezra.  Ezra  is  described  as  “  the 
priest,  a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven, 
perfect.  ”  “  The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  hand,  ’  ’ 
and  “  the  wisdom  of  his  God.”  He  is  trusted 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  He  is  addressed 
in  the  second  person  (7  :  14-25).  Ezra  had 
clearly  gained  the  deep  respect  and  high  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Persian  king,  who  must  have 
formed  an  extraordinary  estimate  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  capacity.  Personal  knowledge  best  ex¬ 
plains  this  high  estimate,  and  is  quite  conceiv¬ 
able  under  the  circumstances.  G.  R. 

7  :  1-5.  The  genealogy  of  Ezra.  It  is  plain 
that  this  genealogy  is  incomplete.  It  gives  no 
more  than  sixteen  generations  between  Ezra 
and  Aaron,  whereas  the  number  of  generations 
between  Zerubbabel  and  Nashon,  prince  of  Ju¬ 
dah  in  Aaron’s  time,  was  twenty-six  (1  Cliron. 
2  :  10-15  ;  3  :  5-19),  and  that  between  Aaron 
himself  and  Eliasliib  at  least  as  many  (1  Cliron. 
6  :  3-15  ;  9  : 11  ;  Nell.  12  :  10).  Six  names  are 
omitted  between  the  Azariali  and  Meraiotli  of 


verse  3,  which  will  be  found  in  1  Cliron.  6  :  7-10  ; 
and  at  least  three  must  be  wanting  between 
Ezra  himself  and  Seraiah,  who  was  the  great- 
great-grandfather  of  Eliasliib,  Ezra’s  contem¬ 
porary  (Nell.  3:1;  13  :  4).  The  curtailment  of 
genealogies  by  the  omission  of  names  was  a 
common  practice  of  the  Jews.  A  notable  in¬ 
stance  is  the  omission  of  three  royal  names  in 
Matthew’s  genealogy  of  our  Lord.  P.  C. 

6.  Law  of  Moses.  Moses  is,  humanly 
speaking,  the  great  deliverer,  leader  and  legis¬ 
lator  of  the  Hebrew  people.  The  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  him  has  no  parallel  in  history.  No 
other  legislator,  no  prophet,  priest  or  king  ever 
wrought  to  such  purpose,  or  with  so  lasting 
efficiency,  as  he  did.  A  new  polity,  new  insti¬ 
tutions,  new  laws  and  a  revived  spiritual  relig¬ 
ion  could  not  be  made,  as  it  were,  to  spring  up 
at  once  out  of  the  earth,  but  must  have  time  to 
grow  up  slowly,  and  thus  to  become  inrooted 
in  the  hearts  and  habits  of  the  people.  Hence 
the  persistency,  the  abiding  character,  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation.  F.  Boioen. 

6-10.  Ezra’ s  journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem ,  with  dates.  In  introducing  himself,  Ezra 
seems  to  regard  it  as  of  primary  importance  to 
state  two  things — who  he  was,  and  what  place 
he  had  in  a  history  of  which  the  main  object  is 
to  give  an  account  of  the  return  of  Israel  from 
captivity.  In  connection  with  the  former  point 
he  gives,  first  of  all,  his  genealogy  ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  the  account  of  himself  contained  in 
verses  6  and  10.  He  describes  himself  as  “  a 
ready  scribe,” — one  who  “  had  prepared  his 
heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,” 
and  also  “  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judg¬ 
ments.”  In  connection  with  the  latter,  he  is 
careful  to  put  before  us  at  once  the  fact  that  he 
too,  like  Zerubbabel,  “  went  up  from  Babylon” 
to  Jerusalem  by  the  permission  of  the  Persian 
king,  and,  like  Zerubbabel,  was  accompanied 
by  priests,  Levites,  both  singers  and  porters, 
Nethinim,  and  a  number  of  the  people  (verse  7). 
He  adds  an  exact  statement  as  to  the  date  of 
both  his  departure  and  arrival,  very  natural  in 
one  who  is  his  own  biographer,  and  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  general  historian.  He  also, 
without  any  parade  of  religious  sentiment,  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  hand  of  God  as  directing,  help¬ 
ing  and  sustaining  him  in  all  his  proceedings, 
ascribing  to  the  Divine  favor,  especially,  Arta¬ 
xerxes’  allowance  of  his  journey,  and  his  safe 
accomplishment  of  it  (verses  6,  9). 

11-26.  The  decree  of  Artaxerxes  with  respect 
to  Ezra.  The  present  decree  embodied,  in  the 
first  place,  a  certain  number  of  provisions  which 
were  temporary.  Of  this  character  were — (1) 
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the  permission  accorded  to  all  Persian  subjects 
of  Israelite  descent  to  accompany  Ezra  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  (verse  13)  ;  (2)  the  commission  to  Ezra  to 
convey  to  Jerusalem  certain  offerings  made  by 
the  king  and  his  chief  courtiers  to  the  God  of 
Israel  (verses  15,  19)  ;  (3)  the  permission  given 
him  to  convey  to  Jerusalem  the  freewill  offer¬ 
ings  of  Jews  and  others  resident  in  Babylonia 
(verse  16)  ;  (4)  permission  to  Ezra  to  draw  on 
the  royal  treasury  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  a  hundred  measures  of  wheat, 
a  hundred  “  baths”  of  wine,  a  hundred  “  baths” 
of  oil,  and  salt  to  any  amount  (verse  22)  ;  and 
(5)  an  indefinite  commission  to  “  inquire”  (verse 
14).  Besides  these  temporary  enactments,  the 
decree  contained  certain  provisions  of  a  more 
permanent  nature.  1.  Ezra  was  invested  with 
the  chief  authority  over  the  whole  district  “  be¬ 
yond  the  river,”  and  was  commissioned  to  ap¬ 
point  all  the  subordinate  “  magistrates  and 
judges”  (verse  25).  2.  He  was  authorized  to 

enforce  his  decisions  by  the  penalties  of  impris¬ 
onment,  confiscation  of  goods,  banishment,  and 
even  death  itself  (verse  26).  3.  An  exemption 

from  taxation  of  every  kind  was  granted  to  all 
grades  of  the  sacerdotal  order — to  the  priests, 
the  Levites,  the  singers,  the  porters,  the  Nethi- 
nim,  and  the  lowest  grade  of  “  ministers”—  to 
all,  in  fact,  who  were  engaged  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  sacred  function  connected  with  the 
Temple  (verse  24).  This  last  provision  was  ab¬ 
solutely  permanent,  and  probably  continued  in 
force  down  to  the  close  of  the  empire. 

The  insertion  here  of  this  decree  of  Arta- 
xerxes  at  length,  and  in  its  original  Chaldee 
form,  is  in  more  or  less  close  keeping  with  the 
earlier  parts  of  this  book  (1  :  2-4  ;  4  :  11-16, 
17-22  ;  5  :  6-17  ;  6  :  3-12),  and  furnishes  an  ar¬ 
gument,  therefore,  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
unity  of  authorship  of  the  whole  book. 

13.  AH  tliey  of  tlie  people  of  I§rael. 
The  decree  of  Artaxerxes  is  as  wide  in  its 
terms  as  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  (chap.  1  :  3), 
and  gives  permission  not  to  the  Jews  only,  but 
to  all  Israelites  of  whatever  tribe,  to  accompany 
Ezra  to  Jerusalem.  That  Israelites  of  all  the 
tribes  actually  went  up  to  Jerusalem  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  seems  indicated  by  the  “  twelve  bullocks 
for  all  Israel,”  which  those  who  returned  with 
Ezra  offered  on  their  arrival  to  the  “  God  of 
Israel.” 

14.  Ezra  received  his  commission  from  the 
king  and  from  his  seven  counsellors,  who  thus 
seem  to  occupy  an  important  position  in  the 
Persian  state.  They  are  commonly  identified 
with  the  “  seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media,” 
mentioned  in  Esther  (1  : 14),  “  which  saw  the 


king’s  face,”  and  “sate  first  in  the  king¬ 
dom.” 

20.  Whatever  more  shall  he  need¬ 
ful.  Here  the  terms  of  the  firman  are  very 
wide  indeed,  and  authorize  apparently  an  un¬ 
limited  application  of  the  royal  revenue,  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  revenue  of  the  province,  to  any 
purpose  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Tem¬ 
ple. 

23.  Why  should  there  he  wrath 
against  the  realm  ?  In  the  seventh  year 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  there  was  ‘  ‘  wrath 
against  the  realm”  of  Persia  in  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  quarter — viz.,  Egypt.  Egypt  had  revolted 
from  the  Persians  in  b.c.  460,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  had  driven  the  last  Persian  out  of  the 
country.  In  b.c.  458,  Artaxerxes’  seventh 
year,  it  was  resolved  that  a  Persian  force  should 
attempt  the  recovery  of  the  revolted  country. 
Artaxerxes  gives  his  firman  to  Ezra  when  this 
expedition  is  preparing  to  start,  and  partly  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  past  “  wrath,”  shown  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  rebels,  partly  deprecates  any  further 
visitation.  Without  pretending  to  penetrate 
the  Divine  counsels,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
from  the  year  b.c.  458  things  went  well  for  the 
Persians  in  Egypt.  Memphis  was  recovered  in 
that  year  or  the  next ;  and  in  b.c.  455  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  finally  defeated. 

27,  2§.  Ezra’s  thanksgiving  on  receipt  of 
Artaxerxes ’  letter.  With  an  abruptness  that 
may  appear  strange,  but  which  has  many  par¬ 
allels  in  the  works  of  Oriental  writers,  Ezra 
passes  without  a  word  of  explanation  from 
Artaxerxes’  letter  to  his  own  thanksgiving 
upon  the  receipt  of  it. 

27.  Having  concluded  the  important  docu¬ 
ment  which  he  has  transcribed  and  not  trans¬ 
lated,  and  which  is  consequently  in  the  Chaldee 
dialect,  Ezra  now  resumes  the  use  of  the  more 
sacred  Hebrew,  and  henceforth  employs  it  un¬ 
interruptedly  to  the  close  of  his  narrative.  The 
form  of  his  thanksgiving  a  little  resembles  that 
of  David  in  1  Chron.  29  : 10. 

Very  abruptly,  even  in  our  translation,  does 
this  short  psalm  of  praise  come  in.  We  may 
take  these  words  as  giving  us  a  peculiarly  life¬ 
like  picture  of  Ezra’s  feelings,  both  when  first 
receiving  this  decree  of  the  king  and  also  when 
afterward  committing  it  to  writing.  Thus  seen 
they  teach  us  specially  his  true  piety  and  his 
sincere  humility. 

27.  In  the  eyes  of  God’s  true  servants,  every 
blessing  to  God’s  house  and  people  (God’s  house 
in  the  highest  sense,  1  Pet.  2  :  5)  is  a  blessing  to 
themselves.  This  feature,  also,  is  the  more 
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noticeable  here,  because  in  that  decree  which 
led  to  this  praise  nothing  is  said,  except  most 
indirectly,  as  to  the  beautifying  of  God’s  house. 
But  Ezra,  with  his  great  desire  for  the  good  of 
that  house,  and  his  zealous  intentions  in  that 
direction,  perceived  with  admiration  and  praise 
how  all  the  provisions  of  that  decree  could  and 
would  be  used  in  that  manner.  To  have  God 
worshipped  in  the  proper  way  was  the  great 
desire  of  his  heart.  Whatever,  therefore,  prom¬ 
ised  to  help  this  on  was  to  him  a  great  joy.  So 
with  all  who  truly  love  God.  ...  With  all 
his  spirit  of  praise,  with  all  his  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  God’s  “  hand,”  and  constant  dependence 
on  God’s  power,  his  was  no  indolent  soul. 
Rather,  by  this  “good  hand”  of  God  upon 
him,  he  was  the  more  stirred  up  in  work  and 
encouraged.  This  is  just  the  spirit  of  true 
faith. 

8  : 1-14.  The  number  of  those  who  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  with  Ezra,  and  the  names  of  the  chief 
■men.  This  list  is  parallel  with  that  of  chap. 
2  :  3-19,  and  repeats  for  the  most  part  the  same 
family  names,  though  not  quite  in  the  same 
order.  The  numbers  are  in  each  case  very 
much  smaller,  never  amounting  to  one  third, 
and  sometimes  falling  below  one  twelfth.  The 
entire  number  of  adult  male  colonists  who  ac¬ 
companied  Ezra  was,  including  Levites  and 
Nethinim,  1773.  Counting  five  to  a  family, 
this  would  give  a  total  of  nearly  9000  souls. 

15-31.  Details  of  Ezra' s  journey  from  Baby¬ 
lon  to  Jerusalem.  We  gather  from  scattered 
statements  in  this  passage  (1)  that  Ezra,  with 
his  companions,  after  a  journey  of  nine  days’ 
duration,  reached  Ahava  from  Babylon  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  first  month  ;  (2)  that  he  rest¬ 
ed  three  days  at  Ahava,  and  proclaimed  a  fast ; 
(3)  that  he  was  there  joined  by  a  small  number 
of  Levites  and  a  considerable  body  of  Netliinims 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  ;  (4)  that  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  the  first  month  he  resumed 
his  journey,  and  though  threatened  by  some 
opposition  upon  the  way,  arrived  safely  at  his 
destination  fourteen  weeks  after  he  quitted 
Ahava,  and  exactly  four  months  after  he  had 
started  from  Babylon.  The  only  other  im¬ 
portant  fact  mentioned  is,  that  at  Ahava  twelve 
of  the  principal  priests  were  selected  by  Ezra, 
and  the  royal  offering  of  silver,  gold  and  ves¬ 
sels  handed  over  to  them  for  safe  custody,  after 
having  been  carefully  weighed.  The  weights 
are  recorded  with  Ezra’s  usual  exactness  in 
verses  26,  27.  P.  C. 

15-20.  Ezra  determined  on  a  halt  of  three 
days.  Ahava  was  a  pleasant  spot,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  where  a  small  stream  flowed 


into  it  from  the  east.  Ezra,  having  ordered  the 
tents  to  be  pitched,  proceeded  to  hold  a  muster 
of  the  colonists,  who  were,  perhaps,  now  for 
the  first  time  counted,  and  assigned  to  their 
several  families  (Ezra  8  : 1-15).  In  making  out 
the  muster-roll,  the  Jewish  leader  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  fact  that,  while  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  the  priests  had  accompanied  him  from 
Babylon,  there  was  not  in  the  entire  caravan  a 
single  person  belonging  to  the  class  of  simple 
Levites.  There  was  a  Jewish  settlement  at  a 
place  called  Casiphia  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ahava  (ibid.,  verse  17).  To  this  place,  where 
he  knew  that  there  were  Levites  and  Nethinim, 
Ezra  sent  a  formal  embassy,  consisting  of 
twelve  Israelites,  to  represent  the  Twelve 
Tribes,  and  begged  the  Casipliians  to  reinforce 
his  colony  by  a  supply  of  these  lower  minis¬ 
ters  and  servants  of  the  Temple,  who  were 
quite  as  much  needed  as  priests  for  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  Casipliians,  who  had  at 
their  head  a  chief  called  Iddo,  readily  consent¬ 
ed  ;  and  Ezra  in  this  way  obtained  an  addition 
to  his  followers  of  thirty-eight  Levites  of  full 
age,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  Nethinim. 
G.  R. 

21.  66 1  proclaimed  a  fast  there,  to 
seek  of  God  a  right  way  for  us.” 

There  was  no  foolhardiness  in  his  courage  ;  he 
was  well  aware  of  all  the  possible  dangers  on 
the  road  ;  and  while  he  is  confident  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  protection,  he  knows  that,  in  his  own 
quiet,  matter-of-fact  words,  it  is  given  “  to  all 
them  that  seek  Him.”  So  his  faith  not  only 
impels  him  to  the  renunciation  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  guard,  but  to  earnest  supplication  for  the 
defence  in  which  he  is  so  confident.  He  is  sure 
it  will  be  given— so  sure,  that  he  will  have  no 
other  shield  ;  and  yet  he  fasts  and  prays  that 
he  and  his  company  may  receive  it.  He  prays 
because  he  is  sure  that  he  will  receive  it,  and 
does  receive  it  because  he  prays  and  is  sure. 
So  for  us,  the  condition  and  preparation  on  and 
by  which  we  are  sheltered  by  that  great  hand 
is  the  faith  that  asks,  and  the  asking  of  faith. 
We  must  forsake  the  earthly  props,  but  we 
must  also  belie vingly  desire  to  be  upheld  by 
the  heavenly  arms.  We  make  God  responsible 
for  our  safety  when  we  abandon  other  defence, 
and  commit  ourselves  to  Him.  With  eyes  open 
to  our  dangers,  and  full  consciousness  of  our 
own  unarmed  and  unwarlike  weakness,  let  us 
solemnly  commend  ourselves  to  Him,  rolling  all 
our  burden  on  His  strong  arms,  knowing  that 
He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  we  have  commit¬ 
ted  to  Him.  He  will  accept  the  trust,  and  set 
His  guards  about  us.  As  the  song  of  the  re- 
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turning  exiles,  which  may  have  been  sung  by 
the  river  Ahava,  has  it:  “My  help  cometh 
from  the  Lord.  The  Lord  is  thy  keeper.  The 
Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand.” 

22.  The  symbolic  phrase  “  the  hand  of  our 
God,”  as  expressive  of  the  Divine  protection, 
occurs  with  remarkable  frequency  in  the  Books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  though  not  peculiar 
to  them,  is  yet  exceedingly  characteristic  of 
them.  It  has  a  certain  beauty  and  force  of  its 
own.  The  hand  is  of  course  the  seat  of  active 
power.  It  is  on  or  over  a  man  like  some  great 
shield  held  aloft  above  him,  below  which  there 
is  safe  hiding.  So  that  great  hand  bends  itself 
over  us,  and  we  are  secure  beneath  its  hollow. 
God  is  upon  us  to  impart  power  as  well  as  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  our  “bow  abides  in  strength” 
when  “  the  arms  of  our  hands  are  made  strong 
by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.” 
That  was  Ezra’s  faith,  and  that  should  be  ours. 
A.  M. 

31,  32.  “  We  departed.”  “Wecame.”  Thus 
it  is  that  Ezra  here  relates  the  rest  of  his  jour¬ 
ney,  the  only  thing  worthy  of  note  between 
Ahava  and  Jerusalem  being  this,  that  through 
“the  good  hand  of  God”  upon  the  travellers 
they  were  kept  in  safety  the  whole  way.  This 
being  acknowledged  with  a  suitable  note  of 
thanksgiving,  as  something  remarkable  in  such 
a  journey,  the  story  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  the 
first  doings  of  the  pilgrims  after  reaching  the 
place  which  they  had  sought  and  thought  of 
so  long.  P.  C. 

A  flash  of  joyful  feeling  breaks  through  the 
simple  narrative,  as  it  tells  how  the  words  spo¬ 
ken  before  the  king  came  true  in  the  experience 
of  the  weaponless  pilgrims  :  “  The  hand  of  our 
God  was  upon  us,  and  He  delivered  us  from  the 
hand  of  the  enemy,  and  of  such  as  lay  in  wait 
by  the  way  ;  and  we  came  to  Jerusalem.”  It 
was  no  rash  venture  that  we  made.  He  was  all 
that  we  hoped  and  asked.  The  ventures  of 
faith  are  ever  rewarded.  We  cannot  set  our 
expectations  too  high.  What  we  dare  scarcely 
hope  now  we  shall  one  day  remember.  When 
we  come  to  tell  the  completed  story  of  our  lives 
we  shall  have  to  record  the  fulfilment  of  all 
God’s  promises  and  the  accomplishment  of  all 
our  prayers  that  were  built  on  these.  Here  let 
us  cry,  Be  Thy  hand  upon  us.  Here  let  us 
trust,  Thy  hand  shall  be  upon  us.  Then  we 
shall  have  to  say,  “  The  hand  of  our  God  was 
upon  us.  ’  ’  And  as  we  look  from  the  watch-tow¬ 
ers  of  the  city  on  the  desert  that  stretches  to  its 
very  walls,  and  remember  all  the  way  by  which 
He  led  us,  we  shall  rejoice  over  His  vindication 
of  our  poor  faith,  and  praise  Him  that  “  not 


one  thing  hath  failed  of  all  the  things  which  the 
Lord  our  God  spoke  concerning  us.”  A.  M. 

32-36.  Ezra's  three  days'  rest  at  Jerusalem , 
and  subsequent  execution  of  the  more  pressing  of 
the  commissions  intrusted  to  him.  After  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  a  four  months’  journey,  a  brief  period 
of  complete  rest  was  well-nigh  necessary.  Like 
Neliemiah  (Nell.  2  : 11),  Ezra  was  content  with 
a  rest  of  three  days.  On  the  fourth  he  dis¬ 
charged  himself  of  his  commission  to  present  to 
the  Temple  treasury  the  offerings  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  king,  his  counsellors  and  lords  (verse  25), 
together  with  that  spontaneously  contributed 
by  the  Israelites  who  had  accompanied  him 
(chap.  7  : 16).  This  he  did  by  appearing  in 
person  before  the  priests  and  Levites  who  were 
in  charge  of  the  Temple,  and  making  over  to 
them  the  entire  offering  of  gold,  silver  and 
vessels  which  had  been  brought  to  Jerusalem 
from  Babylon.  At  the  same  time  the  exiles 
whom  he  had  induced  to  return,  and  whom  he 
had  conducted  in  safety  through  so  long  a 
journey,  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offer¬ 
ings  a  number  of  bullocks,  rams,  lambs,  and 
lie-goats,  as  a  token  of  their  thankfulness  to 
God  for  delivering  them  from  the  perils  of  the 
way.  After  this  Ezra  proceeded  to  make 
known  to  the  satraps  and  other  governors  of 
the  provinces  lying  west  of  the  Euphrates  the 
terms  of  the  permanent  commission  which  he 
had  received  from  the  king.  The  result  was 
that  these  officials  thenceforth  helped  the  Jews 
instead  of  hindering  them,  and  furnished  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  Temple  service.  P.  C. 

It  was  on  the  “  first  day  of  the  fifth  month” 
(7  :  9),  in  the  burning  heat  of  July,  that  Ezra 
with  his  company  reached  the  holy  city.  They 
had  been  just  four  months  upon  their  journey. 
The  direct  distance  of  Jerusalem  from  Babylon 
is  not  more  than  about  five  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  but  the  circuitous  route  pursued  had  al¬ 
most  doubled  the  length  of  the  way.  And  long 
halts  had  no  doubt  been  made  at  several  places 
besides  Ahava.  The  '  ‘  king’s  commissions”  had 
had  to  be  delivered  to  the  Persian  satraps  and 
subordinate  governors  to  the  west  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  The  result  was  that  the  average  rate 
of  progress  had  been  little  more  than  eight 
miles  per  diem,  and  four  months  had  been  con¬ 
sumed  in  travelling  a  distance  that  was  usually 
accomplished  in  less  than  three. 

35.  As  before,  when  Zerubbabel  made  his 
great  sacrifice  on  the  dedication  of  the  second 
Temple,  so  now  Ezra  put  prominently  forward 
the  idea  that  the  returned  exiles  represented 
“all  Israel,”  were  the  people  of  God  in  their 
totality— not  a  remnant  of  one  tribe  only  es- 
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caped  from  barbarian  masters,  but  the  entire 
nation  restored  to  their  native  land  and  planted 
there  a  second  time,  with  full  right  and  title  to 
all  the  old  privileges  and  promises  attached  to 
the  “  seed  of  Abraham.”  G.  R. 

35,  36.  Having  been  conducted  safely,  by 
God’s  providence,  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
that  place  'which  He  had  chosen  to  put  His 
name  there,  it  was  very  fitting  that  they  should 
openly  declare  their  consecration  to  that  name. 
This  was  represented  by  those  “  burnt  offer¬ 


ings”  of  which  we  are  twice  informed  in  this 
place.  In  so  consecrating  themselves,  how¬ 
ever,  they  only  acted  as  a  portion  of  that  whole 
consecrated  Israel  of  God  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed.  This  identification  of  themselves  with 
the  covenant  people  they  appear  to  have  repre¬ 
sented  by  their  evidently  studied  reference  in 
the  number  of  animals  offered  to  the  appointed 
number  of  the  covenant  tribes.  It  is  expressly 
said  of  the  twelve  bullocks  that  they  were 
offered  ‘  for  all  Israel.”  P.  C. 


Section  57. 

IDOLATROUS  INTERMARRIAGES  REBUKED  AND  ANNULLED. 

Ezra  9  : 1-15  ;  10  : 1-44. 

9  : 1  Now  when  these  things  were  done,  the  princes  drew  near  unto  me,  saying,  The 
people  of  Israel,  and  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  have  not  separated  themselves  from  the 
peoples  of  the  lands,  doing  according  to  their  abominations,  even  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Hit- 
tites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Jebusites,  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the  Egyptians,  and  the 

2  Amorites.  For  they  have  taken  of  their  daughters  for  themselves  and  for  their  sons  ;  so 
that  the  holy  seed  have  mingled  themselves  with  the  peoples  of  the  lands  :  yea,  the  hand  of 

3  the  princes  and  rulers  hath  been  chief  in  this  trespass.  And  when  I  heard  this  thing,  I  rent 
my  garment  and  my  mantle,  and  plucked  off  the  hair  of  my  head  and  of  my  beard,  and  sat 

4  down  astonied.  Then  were  assembled  unto  me  every  one  that  trembled  at  the  words  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  because  of  the  trespass  of  them  of  the  captivity  ;  and  I  sat  astonied  until  the 

5  evening  oblation.  And  at  the  evening  oblation  I  arose  up  from  my  humiliation,  even  with 
my  garment  and  my  mantle  rent ;  and  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  spread  out  my  hands  unto 

6  the  Lord  my  God  ;  and  I  said,  O  my  God,  I  am  ashamed  and  blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to 
thee,  my  God  :  for  our  iniquities  are  increased  over  our  head,  and  our  guiltiness  is  grown  up 

7  unto  the  heavens.  Since  the  days  of  our  fathers  we  have  been  exceeding  guilt}7"  unto  this 
day  ;  and  for  our  iniquities  have  we,  our  kings,  and  our  priests,  been  delivered  into  the 
hand  of  the  kings  of  the  lands,  to  the  sword,  to  captivity,  and  to  spoiling,  and  to  confusion 

8  of  face,  as  it  is  this  day.  And  now  for  a  little  moment  grace  hath  been  shewed  from  the 
Lord  our  God,  to  leave  us  a  remnant  to  escape,  and  to  give  us  a  nail  in  his  holy  place,  that 

9  our  God  may  lighten  our  eyes,  and  give  us  a  little  reviving  in  our  bondage.  For  we  are 
bondmen  ;  yet  our  God  hath  not  forsaken  us  in  our  bondage,  but  hath  extended  mercy  unto 
us  in  the  sight  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  to  give  us  a  reviving,  to  set  up  the  house  of  our  God, 

10  and  to  repair  the  ruins  thereof,  and  to  give  us  a  wall  in  Judah  and  in  Jerusalem.  And  now, 

11  O  our  God,  what  shall  we  say  after  this  ?  for  we  have  forsaken  thy  commandments,  which 
thou  hast  commanded  by  thy  servants  the  prophets,  saying,  The  land,  unto  which  ye  go  to 
possess  it,  is  an  unclean  land  through  the  uncleanness  of  the  peoples  of  the  lands,  through 

12  their  abominations,  which  have  filled  it  from  one  end  to  another  with  their  filthiness.  Now 
therefore  give  not  your  daughters  unto  their  sons,  neither  take  their  daughters  unto  your 
sons,  nor  seek  their  peace  or  their  prosperity  for  ever  :  that  ye  may  be  strong,  and  eat  the 

13  good  of  the  land,  and  leave  it  for  an  inheritance  to  your  children  for  ever.  And  after  all 
that  is  come  upon  us  for  our  evil  deeds,  and  for  our  great  guilt,  seeing  that  thou  our  God 

14  hast  punished  us  less  than  our  iniquities  deserve,  and  hast  given  us  such  a  remnant,  shall  we 
again  break  thy  commandments,  and  join  in  affinity  with  the  peoples  that  do  these  abomina¬ 
tions  ?  wouldest  not  thou  be  angry  with  us  till  thou  hadst  consumed  us,  so  that  there  should 
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15  be  no  remnant,  nor  any  to  escape  ?  O  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  thou  art  righteous  ;  for  we 
are  left  a  remnant  that  is  escaped,  as  it  is  this  day  :  behold,  we  are  before  thee  in  our  guilti¬ 
ness  ;  for  none  can  stand  before  thee  because  of  this. 


10:1  Now  while  Ezra  prayed,  and  made  confession,  weeping  and  casting  himself  down 
before  the  house  of  God,  there  was  gathered  together  unto  him  out  of  Israel  a  very  great 

2  congregation  of  men  and  women  and  children  :  for  the  people  wept  very  sore.  And  Sheca- 
niah  the  son  of  Jeliiel,  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  answered  and  said  unto  Ezra,  We  have  tres¬ 
passed  against  our  God,  and  have  married  strange  women  of  the  peoples  of  the  land  :  yet 

3  now  there  is  hope  for  Israel  concerning  this  thing.  Now  therefore  let  us  make  a  covenant 
with  our  God  to  put  away  all  the  wives,  and  such  as  are  born  of  them,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  my  lord,  and  of  those  that  tremble  at  the  commandment  of  our  God  ;  and  let  it  be 

4  done  according  to  the  law.  Arise  ;  for  the  matter  belongeth  unto  thee,  and  we  are  with 

5  thee  :  be  of  good  courage,  and  do  it.  Then  arose  Ezra,  and  made  the  chiefs  of  the  priests, 
the  Levites,  and  all  Israel,  to  swear  that  they  would  do  according  to  this  word.  So  they 

6  sware.  Then  Ezra  rose  up  from  before  the  house  of  God,  and  went  into  the  chamber  cf 
Jeholianan  the  son  of  Eliasliib  :  and  when  he  came  thither,  he  did  eat  no  bread,  nor  drink 

7  water  :  for  he  mourned  because  of  the  trespass  of  them  of  the  captivity.  And  they  made 
proclamation  throughout  Judah  and  Jerusalem  unto  all  the  children  of  the  captivity,  that 

8  they  should  gather  themselves  together  unto  Jerusalem  ;  and  that  whosoever  came  not  within 
three  days,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  princes  and  the  elders,  all  his  substance  should 


9  be  forfeited,  and  himself  separated  from  the  congregation  of  the  captivity.  Then  all  the 
men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  gathered  themselves  together  unto  Jerusalem  within  the  three 
days  ;  it  was  the  ninth  month,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month  :  and  all  the  people  sat  in 
the  broad  place  before  the  house  of  God,  trembling  because  of  this  matter,  and  for  the  great 

10  rain.  And  Ezra  the  priest  stood  up,  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  trespassed,  and  have  mar. 

11  ried  strange  women,  to  increase  the  guilt  of  Israel.  Now  therefore  make  confession  unto 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  and  do  his  pleasure  :  and  separate  yourselves  from  the 

12  peoples  of  the  land,  and  from  the  strange  women.  Then  all  the  congregation  answered  and 

13  said  with  a  loud  voice,  As  thou  hast  said  concerning  us,  so  must  we  do.  But  the  people  are 
many,  and  it  is  a  time  of  much  rain,  and  we  are  not  able  to  stand  without,  neither  is  this  a 

14  work  of  one  day  or  two  :  for  we  have  greatly  transgressed  in  this  matter.  Let  now  our 
princes  be  appointed  for  all  the  congregation,  and  let  all  them  that  are  in  our  cities  which 
have  married  strange  women  come  at  appointed  times,  and  with  them  the  elders  of  every 
city,  and  the  judges  thereof,  until  the  fierce  wrath  of  our  God  be  turned  from  us,  until  this 

15  matter  be  despatched.  Only  Jonathan  the  son  of  Asaliel  and  Jalizeiah  the  son  of  Tikvah 

16  stood  up  against  this  matter:  and  Meshullani  and  Shabbethai  the  Levite  helped  them.  And 
the  children  of  the  captivity  did  so.  And  Ezra  the  priest,  with  certain  heads  of  fathers’ 
houses,  after  their  fathers’  houses,  and  all  of  them  by  their  names,  were  separated  ;  and  they 

17  sat  down  in  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  to  examine  the  matter.  And  they  made  an  end 

18  with  all  the  men  that  had  married  strange  women  by  the  first  day  of  the  first  month.  And 
among  the  sons  of  the  priests  there  were  found  that  had  married  strange  women  :  namely ,  of 
the  sons  of  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Jozadak,  and  his  brethren,  Maaseiah,  and  Eliezer,  and  Jarib, 
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and  Gedaliah.  And  they  gave  their  hand  that  they  would  put  away  their  wives  ;  and  being- 
guilty,  they  offered  a  ram  of  the  Hock  for  their  guilt.  And  of  the  sons-of  Immer  ;  Hanani 
and  Zebadiali.  xYnd  of  the  sons  of  Harim  ;  Maaseiah,  and  Elijah,  and  Shemaiah,  and  Jeliiel, 
and  Uzziah.  And  of  the  sons  of  Paslihur  ;  Elioenai,  Maaseiah,  Ishmael,  Nethanel,  Jozabad, 
and  Elasah.  And  of  the  Levites  ;  Jozabad,  and  Shiinei,  and  Kelaiah  (the  same  is  Kelita), 
Pethahiali,  Judah,  and  Eliezer.  And  of  the  singers  ;  Eliasliib 
and  Telem,  and  Uri.  And  of  Israel  :  of  the  sons  of  Parosh  ; 


and  of  the  porters  ;  Shall um, 
Ilamiah,  and  Izziali,  and  Mal- 

cliijah,  and  Mijamin,  and  Eleazar,  and  Malcliijali,  and  Benaiah.  And  of  the  sons  of  Elam  ;  Mat- 
taniali,  Zechariah,  and  Jeliiel,  and  Abdi,  and  Jeremoth,  and  Elijah.  And  of  the  sons  of 
Zattu  ;  Elioenai,  Eliasliib,  Mattaniali,  and  Jeremoth,  and  Zabad,  and  Aziza.  And  of  the 
sons  of  Bebai  ;  Jeholianan,  Hananiah,  Zabbai,  Atlilai.  And  of  the  sons  of  Bani  ;  Mesliullam, 
Malluch,  and  Adaiah,  Jasliub,  and  Slieal,  Jeremoth.  And  of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab  ; 
Adna,  and  Chelal,  Benaiah,  Maaseiah,  Mattaniali,  Bezalel,  and  Binnui,  and  Manasseli.  And 
of  the  sons  of  Harim;  Eliezer,  Isshijali,  Malchijah,  Shemaiah,  Shimeon  ;  Benjamin,  Mal¬ 
luch,  Shemariali.  Of  the  sons  of  Haslium  ;  Mattenai,  Mattattali,  Zabad,  Eliphelet,  Jeremai, 
34,  35,  Manasseli,  Shimei.  Of  the  sons  of  Bani  ;  Maadai,  Amram,  and  Uel  ;  Benaiah,  Bedeiah, 
36,  37,  38  Cheluhi  ;  Vaniah,  Meremoth,  Eliasliib  ;  Mattaniali,  Mattenai,  and  Jaasu  ;  and  Bani, 
39,'  40  and  Binnui,  Shimei ;  and  Shelemiah,  and  Nathan,  and  Adaiah  ;  Maclmadebai,  Shashai, 
41,  42,  43  Sharai ;  Azarel,  and  Shelemiah,  Shemariali ;  Shallum,  Amariah,  Joseph.  Of  the  sons 
44*  of  Nebo  ;  Jeiel,  Mattitliiali,  Zabad,  Zebina,  Iddo,  and  Joel,  Benaiah.  All  these  had  taken 
strange  wives  :  and  some  of  them  had  wives  by  whom  they  had  children. 
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In  the  interval  between  Zerubbabel’s  rule  and 
the  coming  of  Ezra  from  Babylon  with  a  special 
commission  appointing  him  governor  of  Judea, 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  been  left  without  any 
strong  controlling  authority.  The  civil  admin¬ 
istration  devolved  upon  a  certain  number  of 
chiefs  or  “  princes,  ”  who  maintained  order  in 
Jerusalem,  collected  and  remitted  the  tribute 
due  to  the  Persian  crown,  and  held  courts  to 
decide  all  causes,  criminal  and  civil,  in  which 
only  Jews  were  concerned.  Tranquillity  and 
order  were  sufficiently  maintained  in  this  way  ; 
but  the  governing  power  was  weak,  and  in 
matters  outside  the  range  of  the  civil  and  crim¬ 
inal  law  men  did  pretty  nearly  “  as  it  seemed 
good  in  their  own  eyes.”  During  this  interval 
of  governmental  debility,  it  appears  that  a 
fusion  had  begun  between  the  Jews  and  the 
neighboring  nations.  Although  the  law  of 
Moses  distinctly  forbade  intermarriage  between 
the  people  of  God  and  the  idolatrous  nations 
whose  land  they  had  inherited,  and  by  implica¬ 
tion  forbade  such  unions  with  any  neighboring 
idolaters,  the  newly  returned  Israelites,  per¬ 
haps  not  fully  provided  with  women  of  their 
own  nation  and  religion,  had  taken  to  them¬ 
selves  wives  freely  from  the  idolatrous  tribes 
and  nations  in  their  vicinity.  They  had  inter¬ 
married  with  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the 
Amorites,  the  Egyptians,  and  even  with  the 
remnant  of  the  Canaanites.  Not  only  had  this 
been  done  by  the  common  people,  but  “  the 
hand  of  the  princes  and  rulers”  had  been  “  chief 
in  this  trespass”  (chap.  9  :  2).  Nor  had  even  the 
sacerdotal  order  kept  itself  pure.  Priests  and 
Levites,  nay,  the  actual  sons  and  nephews  of 
the  liigh-priest  Jeshua  himself,  were  guilty  in 
the  matter  (chap.  10  : 18),  had  taken  to  them¬ 
selves  wives  of  the  accursed  races,  and  “  min¬ 
gled  themselves  with  the  people  of  the  lands” 
(chap.  9  :  2).  The  danger  to  purity  of  religion 
was  great.  Those  who  married  idolatrous 
wives  were  tempted,  like  Solomon,  to  connive 
at  their  introducing  unhallowed  rites  into  the 
holy  city  ;  while  the  issue  of  such  marriages, 
influenced  by  their  mothers,  were  apt  to  prefer 
heathenism  to  Judaism,  and  to  fall  away  from 
the  faith  altogether.  A  fusion  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Gentiles  in  Palestine  at  this  time  would 
have  meant  a  complete  obliteration  of  the  Jews, 
who  would  have  been  absorbed  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  far  larger  mass  of  the  heathen  with¬ 
out  materially  affecting  it.  Thus  God’s  pur¬ 
pose  in  singling  out  a  “  peculiar  people”  would 
have  been  frustrated,  and  the  world  left  with¬ 
out  a  regenerating  clement.  Considerations  of 
this  kind  help  us  to  understand  the  horror  of 


Ezra  when  he  understood  what  had  taken  place 
(chaps.  9  :  3-6  ;  10  :  1),  and  enable  us  to  esti¬ 

mate  at  its  right  value  the  zeal  that  he  dis¬ 
played  in  putting  down  the  existing  practice 
and  establishing  a  better  order  of  things.  His 
task  was  lightened  to  him  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  religious  and  patriotic  party  rallied  to 
him,  and  associated  itself  with  his  reforms  ;  a 
party  including  many  of  the  princes  and  elders 
(chaps.  9:1;  10  :  8),  and  no  doubt  a  certain 
number  of  the  priests.  He  effected  his  reform 
by  means  of  a  commission  of  laymen  (chap. 
10  : 16),  which  in  the  space  of  little  more  than 
three  months  inquired  into  all  the  suspected 
cases,  and  compelled  every  person  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  an  idolatrous  wife  to  divorce  her,  and  send 
her  back,  with  any  children  that  she  had  borne 
him,  to  her  own  people.  Thus,  for  the  time , 
the  corruption  was  effectually  checked,  the  evil 
rooted  out  and  removed.  We  shall  find,  how¬ 
ever,  in  Nehemiah,  that  it  recurred  (Neh. 
13  : 23),  in  combination  with  various  other 
abuses,  and  had  to  be  once  more  resisted  and 
repressed  by  the  civil  power  {ibid.,  verse  30). 

This  section  is  divisible  into  ten  parts  :  1. 
The  complaint  made  by  the  princes  to  Ezra  con¬ 
cerning  the  mixed  marriages  (chap.  9  :  1,  2). 

2.  Ezra’s  astonishment  and  horror  (verses  3,  4). 

3.  His  confession  and  prayer  to  God  (verses 

5-15).  4.  Repentance  of  the  people,  and  cove¬ 

nant  sworn  to,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Shechaniali  (chap.  10  : 1-5).  5.  Ezra’s  fast 

(verse  6).  6.  Proclamation  summoning  all  the 

Jews  to  Jerusalem  (verses  7-9).  7.  Address  of 

Ezra,  and  consent  of  the  people  to  put  away  the 
strange  wives  (verses  10-14).  8.  Opposition  of 

Jonathan  and  others  (verse  15).  9.  Accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  work  (verses  16,  17).  10.  Names 

of  those  who  had  married  strange  wdves  (verses 
18-44). 

9:  I,  2.  Complaint  of  the  princes  to  Ezra.  It 
is  remarkable  that  complaint  on  a  matter  of  re¬ 
ligious  transgression  should  have  come  from 
the  secular  and  not  from  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  city.  But  sons  and  nephews 
of  Jeshua  the  high-priest  were  among  those 
who  had  married  idolatrous  wives  (10  : 18).  By 
God’s  good  providence,  however,  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  when  things  have  come  to  this  pass, 
and  the  priestly  order  is  hopelessly  corrupt,  god¬ 
ly  princes  are  raised  up  to  take  in  hand  religious 
reforms  and  carry  them  to  a  successful  issue. 

3,  4.  Ezra's  astonishment  and  horror.  In 
Babylonia,  whence  Ezra  had  come,  the  incli¬ 
nation  to  intermarry  with  the  heathen  had  not, 
it  would  seem,  shown  itself.  Exiles  in  a  foreign 
land  naturally  cling  to  each  other  under  their 
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adverse  circumstances,  and,  moreover,  bein<r 
despised  by  those  among  whom  they  sojourn, 
are  not  readily  accepted  by  them  into  social  fel¬ 
lowship,  much  less  into  affinity  and  alliance. 
Thus  the  thing  was  to  Ezra  a  new  thing.  His 
familiarity  with  the  Law,  and,  perhaps  we  may 
add,  his  insight  into  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  Law  upon  this  point  was  founded,  caused 
him  to  view  the  matter  as  one  of  the  gravest 
kind,  and  to  feel  shocked  and  horror-struck  at 
what  was  told  him  respecting  it.  P.  C. 

This  thing  was  ominous,  because  :  1.  It  be¬ 
trayed  want  of  faith  in  God,  mistrust  of  Ilis 
protection  when  His  people  sought  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  alliances  with  the  heathen.  2. 
It  transgressed  an  express  command  of  God  in 
De.  7  :  3,  4.  3.  It  paved  the  way  for  a  relapse 

into  idolatry.  In  this  manner  was  the  wise 
King  Solomon  beguiled  to  folly  ;  and  by  this 
familiarity  with  the  worshippers,  and  then 
with  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  were  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  corrupted  and 
overthrown.  So  Ezra  sat  astonied.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  nation  had  quite  forgotten  its  history, 
and  that  all  its  affliction  and  captivity  had  left 
it  no  wiser  than  before.  D.  F. 

5-15.  Ezi  Yt’s  confession  and  'prayer  to  God. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Ezra’s  confes¬ 
sion  is  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  identi¬ 
fies  himself  with  his  erring  countrymen,  blushes 
for  their  transgressions,  and  is  ashamed  for 
their  misconduct.  All  their  sins  he  appears  to 
consider  as  his  sins,  all  their  disobedience  as  his 
disobedience,  all  their  perils  as  his  perils.  An¬ 
other  striking  feature  is  his  sense  of  the  exceed¬ 
ing  sinfulness  of  the  particular  sin  of  the  time 
(see  verses  6,  7,  10).  He  views  it  as  a  “  great 
trespass” — one  that  “  is  grown  up  into  the 
heavens” — which  is  equivalent  to  a  complete 
forsaking  of  God’s  commandments,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  he  and  his  people  ‘  ‘  cannot  stand 
before”  God.  This  feeling  seems  based  partly 
on  the  nature  of  the  sin  itself  (verse  14),  but 
also,  and  in  an  especial  way,  on  a  strong  sense 
of  the  ingratitude  shown  by  the  people  in  turn¬ 
ing  from  God  so  soon  after  He  had  forgiven 
their  former  sins  against  Him,  and  allowed  them 
to  return  from  the  Captivity,  rebuild  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  re-establish  themselves  as  a  nation. 
If  after  their  deliverance  they  again  fell  away, 
the  sin  could  not  but  be  unpardonable  ;  and 
the  punishment  to  be  expected  was  a  final  up¬ 
rooting  and  destruction  from  which  there  could 
be  no  recovery  (verses  13,  14).  P.  C. 

The  address  itself  is  not  properly  to  be  called 
a  prayer,  for  there  is  not  a  word  of  petition  in 
it ;  but  if  we  give  prayer  its  full  latitude  it  is 


the  offering  up  of  devout  affections  to  God— 
and  very  devout  are  the  affections  which  Ezra 
here  expresses.  His  address  is  a  penitent  con¬ 
fession  of  sin,  not  his  own  (from  a  conscience 
burdened  with  its  own  guilt  and  apprehensive 
of  its  own  danger),  but  the  sin  of  his  people, 
from  a  gracious  concern  for  the  honor  of  God  and 
the  welfare  of  Israel.  Here  is  a  lively  picture 

of  ingenuous  repentance.  H. - Sinning  times 

have  ever  been  the  saints’  praying  times  ;  this 
sent  Ezra  with  a  heavy  heart  to  confess  the  sin 
of  his  people,  and  to  bewail  their  abominations 
before  the  Lord.  And  Jeremiah  tells  the 
wicked  of  his  degenerate  age  that  “  his  soul 
should  weep  in  secret  places  for  their  pride” 
(13  : 17).  Indeed,  sometimes  sin  comes  to  such 
a  height  that  this  is  almost  all  the  godly  can  do, 
to  get  into  a  corner  and  bewail  the  general  pol¬ 
lutions  of  the  age.  When  it  is  thus  with  a 
people,  what  can  the  righteous  dot  Yes,  this 
they  may  and  should  do — “fast  and  pray.” 
There  is  yet  a  God  in  heaven  to  be  sought 
to,  when  a  people’s  deliverance  is  thrown  be¬ 
yond  the  help  of  human  policy  or  power.  Now 
is  the  fit  time  to  make  their  appeal  to  God. 
W.  Gurnall. 

7.  Since  the  (lays  of  our  fathers. 

Very  similar  in  tone  to  this  are  the  confessions 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  9  : 29-35)  and  of  Daniel 
(Dan.  9  :  5-11).  The  Captivity  had  done  its 
work  by  deeply  convincing  of  sin  the  nation 
that  had  been  proud  and  self-righteous  previ¬ 
ously. 

8.  For  a  little  space.  The  “little 
space”  was  above  sixty  years,  counting  from 
the  second  of  Darius  (chap.  4  :  24),  or  about 
eighty,  counting  from  the  first  of  Cyrus  (chap. 
1  : 1).  But  this  does  not  seem  to  Ezra  much  in 
the  life  of  a  nation.  B.  C. 

13,  14.  After  all  that  is  come  upon 
us.  After  the  punishments  that  we  have 
suffered,  the  loss  of  our  independence,  of  our 
temple  and  our  city,  the  long  and  weary  period 
of  captivity  and  servitude  in  a  foreign  land, 
which  should  have  bent  our  stubborn  spirits  to 
obedience  ;  and  after  the  mercy  shown  us  in 
the  fact  that  Thou  hast  punished  us  less  than 
our  iniquities  deserved ,  and  given  us  a  deliver¬ 
ance,  or,  rather,  a  residue,  such  as  this,  which 
should  have  stirred  us  up  to  gratitude  and 
love,  should  ice  again  break  Thy  command¬ 
ments,  and  fall  away,  what  can  we  expect  but 
final  abandonment,  complete  and  entire  de¬ 
struction  ?  If  neither  severity  nor  kindness 
avail  anything,  what  can  God  do  more  ?  Must 
He  not  view  our  case  as  hopeless,  and  so  make 
an  end  of  us  altogether  ?  P.  C. 
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If  we  were  all  good  in  our  carriage  toward 
God,  we  might  presume  that  God  would  be  all 
good  in  His  providence  toward  us  ;  and  that  if 
our  obedience  were  uniform,  even  and  un¬ 
interrupted,  that  our  prosperity  would  be  so 
too.  But,  alas  !  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Many, 
very  many,  have  been  our  days  of  sin,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  reason  at  all  to  complain 
if  wre  see  some  days  of  sorrow.  And  shall  we 
grumble  at  a  little  sorrow  that  have  so  much 
sin  ?  Rather  let  us  bless  God,  who  has  spared 
us  so  much  and  punished  us  so  little,  and  con¬ 
fess  the  truth  with  Ezra  :  “  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast 
punished  us  less,  far  less,  than  our  iniquities 
deserve.”  Bp.  Bull. 

10:1-5.  Repentance  of  the  people,  and  cove¬ 
nant  sworn  to,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sliecha- 
niah.  While  Ezra  was  uttering  his  prayer 
aloud,  upon  his  knees,  in  front  of  the  Temple, 
where  the  evening  sacrifice  was  being  offered 
upon  the  great  brazen  altar,  the  people  gathered 
about  him,  heard  what  he  said,  and  had  their 
feelings  so  stirred  that  numbers  of  them  burst 
into  tears  and  “wept  very  sore.”  When  he 
had  ended,  Sliechaniah,  the  son  of  Jeliiel  (one 
of  those  who  had  married  an  idolatrous  wife — 
verse  26),  took  the  word,  and  suggested  an  im¬ 
mediate  step  toward  reformation.  This  was 
that  all  present  should  at  once  enter  into  a 
special  covenant  with  God  that  they  would  do 
their  utmost  to  have  the  mixed  marriages  dis¬ 
solved,  and  the  idolatrous  wives,  with  their 
children,  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  propo¬ 
sition  of  Sliechaniah  approved  itself  to  Ezra, 
who  “  arose,  and  made  the  chief  priests  and 
Levites”  present  and  “  all  the  people”  present 
swear  to  this  covenant.  “And  they  swore.” 
An  engagement  of  a  most  sacred  character  was 
thus  entered  into  by  a  number  of  influential 
persons,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
actual  reformation  which  followed.  P.  C. 

3.  Let  us  make  a  covenant.  Volun¬ 
tary  covenants,  explicit  renewals  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  covenant  between  God  and  His  people,  are 
frequent  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  (See 
2  Chron.  15  :  12  ;  29  :  10  ;  34  :  31,  32  ;  Neh. 
10  :  29.)  Men  stirred  themselves  up  by  these 
means  to  a  greater  zeal  and  strictness  than  they 
would  have  been  equal  to  otherwise.  To 
put  away  all  the  wives.  The  facility  of 
divorce  among  the  Jews  is  well  known.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  many  of  the  rabbis,  a  bill  of  divorce¬ 
ment  might  be  given  by  the  husband  for  the 
most  trivial  cause.  Thus  no  legal  difficulty 
stood  in  the  way  of  Sheclianiali’s  proposition  ; 
and  Ezra  regarded  it  as  necessary  for  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  the  people.  Let  It 


he  done  according  to  the  Law —i.e., 
let  a  formal  “  bill  of  divorcement”  be  given  to 
each  foreign  wife,  whereby  she  will  be  restored 
to  the  condition  of  an  unmarried  woman,  and 
be  free  to  wed  another  husband.  (See  De. 

24  : 1,  2.)  G.  R. - This  entire  proposition  of 

the  layman  Sliechaniah  indicates  familiarity 
with  the  Law  of  Moses  as  of  long  standing  and 
force,  and  furnishes  one  of  many  similar  dis¬ 
proofs  of  a  then  recent  origin  of  that  law.  And 
this  testimony  is  confirmed  by  almost  every  de¬ 
tail  of  the  history  recorded  in  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
rniah.  B. 

7-9.  Proclamation  made,  summoning  all  the 
Jews  to  Jerusalem.  After  due  deliberation  be¬ 
tween  Ezra,  the  princes  and  the  elders,  it  was 
resolved  first  to  summon  all  those  who  had  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Captivity — whether  they  were 
Jews  or  Israelites — to  Jerusalem,  in  order  that 
the  decision  come  to  with  respect  to  the  mixed 
marriages  might  be  communicated  to  them. 
A  limit  of  three  days  was  fixed,  and  absentees 
were  threatened  with  the  heavy  penalties  of 
excommunication  and  forfeiture  of  all  their 
possessions.  Proclamation  having  been  made 
to  this  effect  “  throughout  Judah”  (verse  7), 
there  was  a  gathering  of  all  the  males  of  full 
age  to  Jerusalem  within  the  prescribed  time. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  the  great  court  of  the 
Temple  (verse  9).  According  to  Hecatseus,  of 
Abdera  (Fr.  14),  this  was  “  a  stone-walled  en¬ 
closure,  about  five  hundred  feet  long  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,”  which  might  per¬ 
haps  afford  sitting  room  for  twenty  thousand 
men.  Deducting  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  sick, 
and  those  between  twelve  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  the  country  Jews  would  scarcely  have 
reached  this  number.  P.  C. 

8.  Within  three  clays.  The  limits  of 
Judea  at  this  time  appear  to  have  been  Bethel 
on  the  north,  Beerslieba  on  the  south,  Jericho 
on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  upon  the 
west.  As  the  frontier  wTas  nowhere  much  more 
than  forty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  three  days 
from  the  day  that  they  heard  the  proclamation 
would  be  sufficient  time  to  allow  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  to  reach  the  capital. 

10-14.  Addi  ’ ess  of  Ezra,  and  consent  of  the 
people  to  put  away  the  strange  wives.  Ezra  came 
forward  boldly,  denouncing  the  sin  committed, 
and  as  supreme  governor  commanding  the  re¬ 
pudiation  of  the  strange  wives.  The  assembled 
multitude  consented,  but  urged  that  the  matter 
required  time  ;  that  the  season  was  unsuitable 
for  a  prolonged  stay  of  the  whole  body  of  coun¬ 
try  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  business 
would  be  most  conveniently  carried  through 
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by  a  standing  commission  consisting  of  the 
chief  authorities  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  who 
should  take  the  case  of  each  country  town  sep¬ 
arately,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  elders  and 
judges  of  each  town,  investigate  the  alleged 
mixed  marriages  of  each  locality,  and  adjudi¬ 
cate  upon  them. 

116,  17.  Settlement  of  the  whole  matter  by  the 
repudiation  of  the  strange  wives.  The  great  as¬ 
sembly  had  been  held  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
the  ninth  month.  On  the  first  day  of  the  tenth 
month,  little  more  than  a  week  later,  the  com¬ 
mission  for  examining  into  the  matter  met  un¬ 
der  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  and  commenced  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  case  of  each  city  was  taken  sep¬ 
arately.  Its  male  inhabitants  of  full  age  at¬ 
tended,  and  its  “  elders”  and  “  judges”  sat  on 
the  commission  as  assessors  while  the  conjugal 
position  of  their  townsfolk  was  being  investi¬ 
gated.  Where  a  ‘‘mixed  marriage”  was 
proved  the  wife  was  repudiated.  In  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  cases  the  necessity  of  repudia¬ 
tion  was  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
commission,  and  this  number  of  wives  was  put 
away.  On  the  whole,  the  small  extent  to 
which  the  evil  had  prevailed  is  remarkable  ;  for 
one  hundred  and  twelve  mixed  marriages  in  a 
population  where  the  adult  males  were  about 
forty  thousand  would  give  only  one  such  mar¬ 
riage  to  three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and 
fifty  legitimate  ones.  Ezra  is  to  be  commended 
for  having  perceived  the  greatness  of  the  peril, 
and  for  having  taken  prompt  and  decided  meas¬ 
ures  to  check  it,  without  waiting  till  it  had  got 
to  a  head,  and  so  become  uncontrollable. 

16.  “They  sat  down  to  examine  this  mat¬ 
ter”  as  men  who  felt  how  long  and  arduous  a 
task  they  had  on  their  hands,  and  who  wished, 
therefore,  to  give  to  it  their  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  and  care.  We  see  the  same  spirit  in  the 
long  continuance  and  perseverance  of  their 
wrnrk.  It  took  them  three  months  to  “  make 
an  end”  of  the  examination  ;  but  it  was  a  full 
end  when  they  did.  And  we  see  it  also  in  the 
impartiality  and  thoroughness  of  their  work. 
Whosoever  had  offended,  whether  priests 
(verses  20-22),  or  Levites  (verse  23),  or  singers 
(verse  24),  or  porters  (verse  24  again),  or  lay 
members  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  and  however 
difficult  and  painful  in  some  cases  the  circum¬ 


stances  might  be  (end  of  verse  44),  there  was 
but  one  measure  for  all.  This,  indeed,  is  what 
makes  this  catalogue  here  a  fit  conclusion  to 
the  whole.  This  apparently  unnecessary  list 
of  names  had  great  value  in  its  day.  It  was 
the  formal  “  report,”  so  to  speak,  of  Ezra  and 
his  brother  “  commissioners,”  the  final  proof  of 
their  care.  That  “  report”  being  presented,  the 
“  commission”  ceased  to  exist. 

18-44.  The  names  of  those  icho  had  married 
the  strange  icives.  Aware  of  the  danger  that 
the  nation  might  relapse  into  the  sin  which  he 
was  seeking  to  root  out,  Ezra  punishes  the 
wrong-doers  by  placing  their  names  on  record) 
that  others  might  fear  to  do  the  like.  He 
assigns  the  first  place  in  his  catalogue  of  offend¬ 
ers  to  the  priests,  doubtless  because  in  them  the 
sin  was  greatest ;  they,  as  the  special  custodi¬ 
ans  of  the  Law,  were  most  bound  to  have  ob¬ 
served  the  Law.  Next  to  the  priests  he  puts 
the  Levites,  on  the  same  principle,  because  of 
their  semi-sacerdotal  character.  He  then  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  laymen,  arranged  under  their 
several  families.  By  the  list  of  laymen  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  ten  only  out  of  some  thirty -six  lay 
families  were  implicated  in  the  sin.  Three  of 
the  four  priestly  families,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  even  the  near  kindred  of  the  high  priest, 
were  among  the  guilty.  It  is  remarkable  that 
it  is  Ezra,  a  priest,  and  one  by  many  accused 
of  over-sacerdotalism,  who  gives  this  testimony 
against  his  own  order.  P.  C. 

44.  All  these.  The  guilty  persons  were, 
it  would  seem,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  in 
number.  They  comprised  four  members  of  the 
high  priest’s  family,  thirteen  other  priests,  ten 
Levites  and  eighty-six  lay  Israelites  belonging 
to  at  least  ten  distinct  families.  B.  C. 


At  this  point  the  narrative  stops,  and  the 
events  of  the  next  twelve  years  are  passed  over 
in  silence,  after  which  the  story  opens  again 
with  the  first  chapter  of  Nehemiali.  W.  J.  B. 

- It  seems  probable  that  Ezra,  soon  after  he 

had  succeeded  in  effecting  his  reform,  was 
either  recalled  by  Artaxerxes  to  the  court,  or 
returned  of  his  own  accord  to  make  the  report, 
which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  make 
(chap.  7  : 14),  on  the  general  condition  of  the 
Palestinian  province.  G.  R. 
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This  is,  with  the  exception  of  Malaclii,  the 
very  latest  book  in  the  Old  Testament.  Ezra 
has  told  us  of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  and 
Divine  worship  after  the  return  from  captivity. 
Nehemiah  relates  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  with  its  walls  and  gates,  and  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Jews  in  their  land.  The 
throne  of  David  was  not  set  up  again.  Both 
as  respects  their  liberty  to  worship  in  a  temple, 
and  as  respects  their  civil  condition  and  the 
restoration  of  their  capital,  the  Jews  continued 
under  the  power  of  the  Gentiles.  So  were  they 
destined  to  be,  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
separate  from  other  nations,  but  dependent 
successively  on  the  Persians,  Macedonians, 
Egyptians,  Syrians  and  Romans.  D.  F. 

The  Book  of  Nehemiah  is,  in  the  main,  a 
personal  narrative,  containing  an  account  of 
Nehemiah  himself,  and  of  certain  proceedings 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  between  the  twenti¬ 
eth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (or  b.c. 
444)  and  his  thirty-second  or  thirty -third  year 
(b.c.  432-1).  It  is  a  natural  sequel  to  the  Book 
of  Ezra,  with  which  it  has  always  been  united 
in  the  Jewish  canon,  though  recognized  as  a 
“  second  part”  of  the  Book.  The  principal 
object  of  the  writer  is  to  describe  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  in  b.c.  444,  and  its  dedication,  some 
years  later,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 
To  explain  the  part  which  he  himself  took  in 
these  transactions,  he  has  to  preface  his  account 
with  a  purely  personal  sketch,  descriptive  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  became  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  as  its  director  and  superin¬ 
tendent.  This  sketch  occupies  the  first  two 
chapters.  The  main  narrative  then  commences, 
and  is  carried  on  uninterruptedly  to  the  fifth 
verse  of  chap.  7,  when  it  is  broken  in  upon  by 
the  introduction  of  a  list,  identical  (or  nearly  so) 
with  one  given  by  Ezra  in  the  second  chapter 
of  his  Book— a  list  of  the  families  which  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  under 
Zerubbabel,  with  the  number  of  each  family, 


and  the  names  of  the  principal  chiefs.  This 
occupies  chap.  7  from  verse  6  to  the  end.  The 
narrative  is  then  resumed,  and  continued 
through  three  chapters  (chaps.  8-10),  the  prin¬ 
cipal  subject-matter  in  this  part  being  the  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  of  the  people,  their  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  the  volun¬ 
tary  covenant  with  Almighty  God  into  which 
they  entered,  by  the  advice  of  the  Levites. 
After  this  the  sequence  of  the  history  is  again 
interrupted — this  time  by  the  insertion  of  six 
distinct  and  independent  lists,  which  occupy  a 
chapter  and  a  half  (chaps.  11  and  12  :  1-26). 
The  dedication  of  the  wall  is  then  related  (chap. 
12  :  27-43).  In  conclusion,  an  account  is  given 
of  certain  religious  arrangements  and  reforms 
which  Nehemiah  effected  (chaps.  12  :  44-47,  and 
chap.  13).  P.  C. 

The  whole  narrative  gives  us  a  graphic  and 
interesting  account  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  returned  captives  in  the  writer’s  times, 
and  incidentally,  of  the  nature  of  the  Persian 
government  and  the  condition  of  its  remote 
provinces.  The  documents  appended  to  it  also 
give  some  further  information  as  to  the  times 
of  Zerubbabel  on  the  one  baud,  and  as  to  the 
continuation  of  the  genealogical  registers  and 
the  succession  of  the  high-priesthood  to  the  close 
of  the  Persian  empire  on  the  other.  The  view 
given  of  the  rise  of  two  factions  among  the 
Jews — the  one  the  strict  religious  party  ;  the 
other,  the  gentilizing  party,  sets  before  us  the 
germ  of  much  that  we  meet  with  in  a  more  de¬ 
veloped  state  in  later  Jewish  history.  Again, 
in  this  history,  as  well  as  in  Ezra,  we  see  the 
bitter  enmity  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans 
acquiring  strength  and  definitive  form  on  both 
religious  and  political  grounds.  The  book  also 
throws  much  light  upon  the  domestic  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Jews.  Some  of  its  details  give  us 
incidentally  information  of  great  historical  im¬ 
portance.  The  account  of  the  building  and 
dedication  of  the  wall  contains  the  most  valu¬ 
able  materials  for  settling  the  topography  of 
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Jerusalem  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  The  list 
of  returned  captives  who  came  under  different 
leaders  from  the  time  of  Zcrubbabel  to  that  of 
Nehemiah  (amounting  in  all  to  only  42,360 
adult  males  and  7337  servants),  which  is  given 
in  chap.  7,  conveys  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
political  weakness  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  times  when  Judah  alone  num¬ 
bered  470,000  fighting  men  (1  Chron.  21  :  5).  It 
is  an  important  aid,  too,  in  understanding  the 
subsequent  history  and  appreciating  the  pa¬ 
triotism  and  valor  by  which  they  attained  their 
independence  under  the  Maccabees.  The  lists 
of  leaders,  priests,  Levites,  and  of  those  who 
signed  the  covenant,  reveal  incidentally  much 
of  the  national  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  social 
habits  of  the  captives,  derived  from  older  times. 
Thus  the  fact  that  twelve  leaders  are  named  in 
Nell.  7  :  7  indicates  the  feeling  of  the  captives 
that  they  represented  the  twelve  tribes,  a  feel¬ 
ing  further  evidenced  in  the  expression,  “  the 
men  of  the  people  of  Israel.”  The  enumera¬ 
tion  of  twenty -one  and  twenty-two,  or,  if 
Zidkijah  stands  for  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Zadok,  twenty-three  chief  priests  in  10  :  1-8  ; 
12  :  1-7,  of  whom  nine  bear  the  names  of  those 
who  were  heads  of  courses  in  David’s  time, 
shows  how,  even  in  their  wasted  and  reduced 
numbers,  they  struggled  to  preserve  these  an¬ 
cient  institutions,  and  also  supplies  the  reason 
of  the  mention  of  these  particular  twenty-two 
or  twenty -three  names.  But  it  does  more  than 
this.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  list  of 
those  who  sealed  (Neh.  10  : 1-27),  it  proves  the 
existence  of  a  social  custom  of  calling  chiefs  by 
the  name  of  the  clan  or  house  of  which  they 
were  chiefs.  Other  miscellaneous  information 
contained  in  this  Book  embraces  the  hereditary 
crafts  practised  by  certain  priestly  families — 
e.g .,  the  apothecaries  or  makers  of  the  sacred 
ointments  and  incense,  and  the  goldsmiths, 
whose  business  it  probably  was  to  repair  the 
sacred  vessels  (3:8);  the  situation  of  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  kings  of  Judah  by  which  Zedekiah 
escaped,  as  seen  Neh.  3  : 15  ;  statistics,  etc. 
The  only  real  historical  difficulty  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  is  to  determine  the  time  of  the  dedication 
of  the  wall,  whether  in  the  thirty-second  year 
of  Artaxerxes  or  before.  Die.  B. 

We  may  fairly  regard  the  Book  of  Nehemiah 
as  a  substantive  work,  a  work  having  a  real, 
and  not  merely  an  artificial,  separateness ; 
though  perhaps  the  same  hand  which  con¬ 
structed  it  may  have  attached  it  to  the  pre¬ 
viously  existing  Book  of  Ezra,  which  treated 
of  nearly  the  same  period. 

The  book  comprises  four  portions  : 


The  first  seven  chapters  contain  a  consecu¬ 
tive  narrative,  written  in  a  uniform  style  by 
Nehemiah  himself,  as  even  the  most  sceptical 
critics  allow.  The  first  person  singular  is  used, 
when  Nehemiah  is  spoken  of,  throughout. 
The  events  related  cover  a  space  of  (probably) 
less  than  a  year.  The  record,  however,  does 
not  belong  to  the  exact  time  of  the  events,  but 
has  been  composed  at  least  twelve  years  later, 
since,  while  the  general  narrative  falls  into  the 
twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  (or  b.c.  445-444), 
in  one  place  (chap.  5 :  14),  the  thirty-second 
year  of  Artaxerxes  (or  b.c.  433-432)  is  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  second  portion  of  the  work  consists  of 
three  chapters  (chaps.  8-10),  and  contains  a 
narrative  of  some  events  belonging  to  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  b.c.  444.  In  this  portion  Nehemiah  is 
spoken  of  in  the  third  person  ;  he  is  called 
“  the  Tirshatha,”  whereas  in  the  earlier  chap¬ 
ters  his  title  is  always  pechah  ;  moreover  he  is 
thrown,  comparatively  speaking,  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  his  place  being  taken  by  Ezra,  who 
holds  the  first  and  most  prominent  position. 
From  the  general  character  of  the  language 
employed,  from  the  minuteness  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  especially  from,  the  use  of  the  first 
person  in  chap.  10  :  29-39,  we  are  justified  in 
regarding  this  portion  as  the  -work  of  an  eye¬ 
witness,  a  contemporary  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

The  third  portion  of  the  -work  extends  from 
the  beginning  of  chap.  11  to  the  26th  verse  of 
chap.  12.  This  consists  of  six  important  lists  : 
(1)  a  list  of  the  dwellers  in  Jerusalem  and  of 
their  chief  officers  in  Nehemiah’s  time  (chap. 
11  : 1-24)  ;  (2)  a  list  of  the  country  towns  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  returned  Israelites  at  the  same 
period  (25-36) ;  (3)  a  list  of  the  priestly  and  Le- 
vitical  families  that  returned  to  Jerusalem  un¬ 
der  Zerubbabel  (chap.  12  : 1-9) ;  (4)  a  list  of 
high-priests  from  Jeshua  to  Jaddua,  or  from 
b.c.  538  to  b.c.  336  (10,  11)  ;  (5)  a  list  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  heads  of  the  priestly  families  under  the 
high-priest  Joiakim  (verses  12-21)  ;  (6)  chief 
families  of  Levites  (verses  24-26). 

The  fourth  and  last  section  of  the  book  com¬ 
prises  chap.  12,  from  verse  27  to  the  end,  and 
the  whole  of  chap.  13.  This  section  contains 
an  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  and  of 
certain  reforms  which  Nehemiah  effected  after 
his  return  from  Babylon  in  b.c.  432-431.  It  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be,  in  the  main,  the 
work  of  Nehemiah  ;  and  there  are  no  valid 
grounds  for  questioning  his  authorship  of  the 
entire  section.  The  first  person  is  used  in  chap. 
11  :  31  and  40,  and  in  chap.  13  :  6  sqq.  The 
entire  passage  possesses  the  characteristics  of 
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Nehemiah’s  style  and  manner  ;  the  nexus  of  the 
whole  is  satisfactory  ;  and  it  is  a  pedantic 
hypercriticism  which  thinks  to  discover  in  this 
short  and  consecutive  narrative  the  intrusion  of 
“  pieces”  by  a  later  hand,  or  the  “  over-writ¬ 
ing”  of  a  reviser.  There  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  last  section  of  “  Nehemiah”  is, 
like  the  first,  a  memoir  from  the  hand  of  that 
personage — a  memoir  written  soon  after  the 
events — probably  in  b.c.  431  or  430. 

The  moderate  tone  of  the  entire  account,  the 
admission  of  a  state  of  weakness  which  stands 
in  remarkable  contrast  with  both  the  earlier 
and  the  later  glories  of  the  nation,  and  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  sins  and  shortcomings,  which  an  uncan- 
did  narrator  would  have  concealed,  have  in¬ 
duced  even  the  most  captious  of  commentators 
to  allow  that,  in  this  book,  as  in  that  of  Ezra, 
we  have  a  plain  unvarnished  narrative.  The 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  history  is  from  the  pen 
of  an  eye-witness,  and  of  one  especially  quali¬ 
fied  to  narrate  the  events  of  his  time,  being  be¬ 
yond  dispute,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
highest  degree  of  historical  credibility  attaches 
to  the  work,  considered  even  under  its  merely 
human  aspect.  Thus  it  is  unnecessary  to  en¬ 
large  on  the  authenticity  of  this  book,  which 
no  writer  entitled  to  consideration  has  called  in 
question.  B.  G. 

The  main  work  which  Nehemiah  had  set  him¬ 
self  to  do  was  accomplished  within  six  months 
of  the  day  that  he  obtained  his  commission 
from  Artaxerxes.  His  administration  during 
the  remainder  of  the  time  that  he  governed  Ju¬ 
dea,  which  was  certainly  not  less  than  thirteen 
years,  was  characterized  by  the  same  vigor, 
promptness,  and  energy  which  had  marked  its 
opening  months.  It  was  also  remarkable  for 
the  consideration  which  he  showed  for  those 
under  his  rule,  and  for  the  noble  hospitality 
which  he  dispensed  both  toward  natives  and 
toward  foreigners  (5  : 14-18).  He  augmented 
the  population  of  Jerusalem,  too  scanty  for  the 
size  of  its  walls,  by  bringing  men  in  from  the 
country  districts  (11  :  1)  ;  redeemed  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Jewrs,  wrlio  had  been  sold  into  slavery 
among  the  heathen,  and  restored  them  to  their 
native  land  (5:8);  put  an  end  to  a  system  of 
borrowing  money  upon  mortgage,  or  raising  it 
by  selling  sons  and  daughters  into  servitude, 
which  was  reducing  the  lower  class  of  Jews  to 
the  condition  of  the  poor  Roman  plebeians  of 
the  early  commonwealth  (5  :  1-13  ;  10  :  31)  ;  re¬ 
stored  the  st  rict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
of  the  sabbatical  year  (10  :  31  ;  13  : 15-22) ;  es¬ 
tablished  the  annual  payment  of  one  third  of  a 
shekel  by  each  adult  male  toward  the  Temple 


service  and  fabric  (10  :  32),  together  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  supplying  the  wTood  necessary  for  the 
sacrifices  (verse  34)  ;  prevented  the  Temple 
from  being  polluted  by  the  heathen,  and  pro¬ 
faned  by  being  used  for  secular  purposes 
(13  :  4-9)  ;  enforced  the  payment  of  tithes,  which 
was  falling  into  disuse  (10  :  37  ;  13  :  10-13) ;  and, 
like  Ezra,  compelled  all  those  who  had  married 
foreign  wives  to  divorce  them,  and  send  them 
back,  with  their  children,  to  their  own  people 
(13  : 1-3  and  23-28).  His  efforts  to  effect  these 
reforms  were  thwarted  and  resisted  by  an  im¬ 
portant  party  among  the  priests  and  nobles, 
which  leaned  toward  secularism,  was  addicted 
to  intermarriage  with  the  heathen,  and  desir¬ 
ous  of  fusion  ■with  the  surrounding  nations. 
An  ordinary  man  might  have  shrunk  from 
affronting  the  views  of  a  party  so  strong  and 
so  powerful,  one  supported  by  neighboring 
princes,  and  upheld  at  Jerusalem  by  the  high- 
priest  of  the  time,  Eliasliib.  Nehemiah  set 
himself  to  “  contend  with  the  rulers”  (13  : 11) 
and  the  “nobles”  (verse  17);  “chased  from 
him”  the  grandson  of  the  high-priest  (verse  28)  ; 
“  cursed,”  or  at  any  rate  “  reviled,”  those  who 
had  married  the  foreign  wives,  and  even  “  smote 
certain  of  them,  and  plucked  off  their  hair” 
(verse  25).  When  Eliasliib  himself,  the  natural 
guardian  of  the  Temple,  disregarding  its  sacred¬ 
ness,  assigned  one  of  the  chambers  within  its 
precincts  to  Tobiah,  the  Ammonite,  who  fur¬ 
nished  it  and  made  it  into  a  residence,  Nehe¬ 
miah  of  his  own  authority  turned  all  the  furni¬ 
ture  out  of  doors  (verse  8).  Strict,  zealous, 
prompt,  uncompromising,  he  would  allow  no 
relaxation  of  the  old  law,  no  departure  from 
primitive  custom,  no  consorting  with  foreign¬ 
ers.  Not  only  did  he  re-establish  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  on  their  ancient  foundations,  but  he 
built  up  the  state  too  on  the  old  lines,  “  sup¬ 
plementing  and  completing  the  work  of  Ezra,” 
and  giving  it  “  internal  cohesion  and  perma¬ 
nence.”  P.  C. 

A  minor  point,  which  lends  a  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  to  Nehemiah,  is  its  fulness  of  topographical 
detail.  In  inquiries  concerning  the  ancient  city, 
its  site,  walls,  towers,  gates,  and  principal  build¬ 
ings,  the  third  and  twelfth  chapters  are  simply 
invaluable.  For  copiousness,  for  exactness, 
for  authority  these  chapters  transcend  all  the 
other  notices  that  have  come  down  to  us  with 
respect  to  ancient  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  recovering  the  general  plan  of  the  place 
rests  almost  entirely  upon  Nehemiah’s  descrip¬ 
tions. 

The  Book  of  Nehemiah  is  invaluable  for  the 
lesson  it  teaches,  that  when  the  Church  of  God 
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is  at  tlie  lowest,  it  will  still  be  protected  by  His 
Almighty  hand,  will  be  enabled  to  triumph 
over  the  malice  of  its  external  enemies,  and  will 
be  purged  and  purified  from  the  internal  cor¬ 
ruptions  which  endanger  it  far  more  than  any 
hostility  ab  extra.  It  must  have  greatly  helped 
to  encourage  and  sustain  the  nation  during  the 
terrible  times  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Syrian  per¬ 
secutions  ;  and  it  may  with  advantage  be  read 
and  pondered  on  by  Christians,  at  all  periods 
when  the  power  of  the  world  is  put  forth  to 
crush  or  overlay  the  faith.  That  Judaism  ral¬ 
lied  from  the  weak  and  seemingly  moribund 
condition  described  by  Nehemiah,  became  once 
more  a  power  in  the  world,  strong  enough  to 
confront  heathen  Rome  and  wage  a  desperate 
struggle  with  the  entire  force  of  the  empire,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  facts  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
Christian  community  in  times  of  depression  and 
danger.  G.  R. 

The  Man,  Nehemiah. 

The  probable  birthplace  and  almost  certain¬ 
ly  the  scene  of  the  early  life  of  Nehemiah,  was 
the  great  Persian,  or  rather,  Elamitic,  city  of 
Susa  (see  Esther,  chap.  1).  The  circumstances 
of  his  birth  and  bringing  up  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  we  may  assume  perhaps  from  the  high  po¬ 
sition  whereto  he  ultimately  attained,  and  from 
his  evident  fitness  for  it,  that  he  belonged  to 
the  upper  class  of  the  community,  received  the 
ordinary  education  of  a  Jew  of  that  class,  and 
even  before  he  became  attached  to  the  Persian 
court  held  an  honorable  place  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  G.  R. 

He  was  no  prophet — he  was  no  priest — he 
made  no  pretension  to  possessing  a  Divine  com¬ 
mission,  but  he  was  a  devout,  resolute,  saga¬ 
cious  man,  with  the  fear  of  God  in  his  soul  and 
Jerusalem  graven  on  his  inmost  heart  !  Prompt 
and  practical  and  with  a  strong  dash  of  organ¬ 
izing,  governmental  instinct,  there  was  yet  a 
vein  of  poetry  in  him.  He  was  bold  and  cau¬ 
tious,  prudent  yet  daring,  full  of  ready  re¬ 
source,  able  to  hold  his  tongue  and  bide  his 
time  ;  and  deep  down  below  all  this  there  was 
a  great  fountain  of  enthusiasm,  which  was 
called  forth  by  the  thoughts  of  God  and  of  His 
land  lying  in  desolation  and  ruin.  A.  M. 

His  sagacity  and  courage  were  markedly 
shown  in  the  arrangements  by  which  he  car¬ 
ried  through  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall,  and 
balked  the  cunning  plans  of  the  “  adversaries.” 
His  deeply  religious  spirit  and  constant  sense 
of  communion  with  and  absolute  dependence 
upon  God  are  strikingly  exhibited,  first,  in  the 


long  prayer  recorded  in  chap.  1  :  5-11  ;  and 
secondly,  and  most  remarkably,  in  what  have 
been  called  his  “  inter jectional  prayers” — those 
short  but  moving  addresses  to  Almighty  God 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  his  writings — the 
instinctive  outpouring  of  a  heart  deeply  moved, 
but  ever  resting  itself  upon  God,  and  looking 
to  God  alone  for  aid  in  trouble,  for  the  frustra¬ 
tion  of  evil  designs,  and  for  final  reward  and 
acceptance.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  fa¬ 
naticism  in  his  religion  ;  while  trusting  in  God 
for  the  issue,  he  omits  no  necessary  precaution. 
“  Nevertheless,”  he  says,  “  we  made  our  prayer 
unto  our  God,  and  set  a  watch  against  them  day 
and  night"  (chap.  4  :  9).  Nor  does  he  trust  to 
faith  alone,  without  works.  He  is  self-deny¬ 
ing,  hospitable,  active  in  deeds  of  mercy,  un¬ 
resting,  indefatigable.  P.  C. 

Nehemiah  was  a  man  of  the  good  old  stamp 
of  Joshua  and  Caleb — faithful,  pious,  patriotic, 
brave.  But  he  raised  no  standard  against  the 
Gentiles.  Having  understanding  of  the  times, 
he  was  content  to  re-establish  the  Jews  on  their 
own  soil,  under  the  protection  of  the  great  Per¬ 
sian  empire  ;  and  he  did  secure  for  them  that 
position  which,  under  one  or  another  Gentile 
protector,  they  were  to  hold  till  the  coming  of 
Christ.  He  grew  up  with  reverence  for  Jeho¬ 
vah,  Israel’s  God,  musing  on  His  promises, 
grieving  over  the  unfaithfulness  that  had  in¬ 
curred  the  Captivity,  hearing  with  eagerness 
of  the  progress  of  those  Jews  who  returned  un¬ 
der  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  and  longing  to  take 
some  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  holy  city. 
As  a  young  man,  he  was  exposed  to  tempta¬ 
tion,  for  he  held  a  place  of  honor  in  the  Persian 
court,  at  the  magnificent  palace  of  Shushan. 
But  God  kept  him  in  the  hour  and  place  of 
temptation,  and  nursed  within  him  a  heroic 
national  spirit.  Like  Moses  in  the  court  of 
Pharaoh,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  of  the 
stock  of  Israel,  and  he  was  deeply  affected 
when  he  heard  of  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  settlement  at  Jerusalem.  D.  F. 

On  reviewing  the  character  of  Nehemiah,  we 
seem  unable  to  find  a  single  fault  to  counter¬ 
balance  his  many  and  great  virtues.  For  pure 
and  disinterested  patriotism  he  stands  unri¬ 
valled.  Every  act  of  his  during  his  govern¬ 
ment  bespeaks  one  who  had  no  selfishness  in 
his  nature.  All  he  did  was  noble,  generous, 
high-minded,  courageous  and  to  the  highest 
degree  upright.  But  to  stern  integrity  he 
united  great  humility  and  kindness  and  a 
princely  hospitality.  As  a  statesman,  he  com¬ 
bined  forethought,  prudence  and  sagacity  in 
counsel,  with  vigor,  promptitude  and  decision 
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in  action.  In  dealing  with  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  he  was  wary,  penetrating  and  hold. 
In  directing  the  internal  economy  of  the  state 
he  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  real  welfare 
of  the  people,  and  adopted  the  measures  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  promote  it.  In  dealing,  whether  with 
friend  or  foe,  he  was  utterly  free  from  favor  or 
fear,  conspicuous  for  the  simplicity  with  which 
he  aimed  only  at  doing  what  was  right,  with¬ 
out  respect  of  persons.  But  in  nothing  was  he 
more  remarkable  than  for  his  piety,  and  the 
singleness  of  eye  with  which  he  walked  before 
God.  He  seems  to  have  undertaken  every¬ 
thing  in  dependence  upon  God,  with  prayer 
for  His  guidance  and  blessing,  and  tD  have 
sought  his  reward  only  from  God.  Bp.  Ilervey. 

His  Pure,  Broad,  Intense,  Exalted  Patriotism. 
Because  his  people  were  down-trodden,  because 
the  were  “in  great  affliction  and  reproach,” 
with  the  wall  of  their  city  “broken  down,” 
and  the  gates  “  burned  with  fire,”  because  they 
were  “feeble,”  and  despised,  and  poor,  and 
ground-down,  and  oppressed,  therefore  his 
heart  clave  to  them,  and  he  was  drawn  by  the 
cords  of  love  to  cast  in  his  lot  wTitli  theirs,  to 
throw  up  a  position  of  ease,  wealth  and  dignity, 
and  exchange  it  for  one  of  ceaseless  toil,  of  no 
small  danger,  and  of  exposure  to  scorn  and  re¬ 
proach.  The  deep  sympathy  with  the  men  of 
his  race  which  inspires  the  true  patriot  is  un¬ 
mistakably  shown  in  the  mourning  and  weep¬ 
ing  and  fasting  for  days  and  weeks,  when  he 
first  heard  of  their  distress  ;  in  the  earnest 
prayer  in  which  he  associated  himself,  and 
“  His  father’s  house,”  with  the  transgressors 
who  had  brought  down  God’s  judgments  upon 
the  nation  ;  in  the  “  sorrow  of  heart”  which 
made  his  countenance  sad,  and  could  not  be 
concealed  from  the  great  king  ;  in  the  silent, 
almost  solitary,  ride  for  the  purpose  of  explor¬ 
ing  the  ruins  ;  in  the  mournful  words  to  the 
nobles,  “Ye  see  the  distress  we  are  in,  how 
Jerusalem  lieth  waste  ;”  and  again  in  the  in¬ 
dignant  address  to  the  enemies  of  Judah — “  We, 
His  servants,  will  arise  and  build  ;  but  ye 
have  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial,  in 
Jerusalem.”  What  a  patriotic  fire  burns  in  the 
prayer— “  Hear,  O  our  God,  for  we  are  de¬ 
spised  ;  and  turn  their  reproach  upon  their 
own  head,  and  give  them  for  a  prey  in  the  land 
of  captivity  :  and  cover  not  their  iniquity,  and 
let  not  their  sin  be  blotted  out  from  before 
Thee,  for  they  have  provoked  Thee  to  anger 
before  the  builders”  (4  : 4,  5).  How  deep  the 
fellow-feeling  which  resounds  in  the  battle- 
cry— “  Be  not  ye  afraid  of  them  :  remember 
the  Lord  which  is  great  and  terrible  ;  and  fight 


for  your  brethren,  your  sons  and  your  daugh¬ 
ters,  your  wives,  and  your  houses”  (verse  14). 
Well  does  Nehemiah,  in  one  of  his  short  char¬ 
acteristic  prayers,  exclaim — “  Think  upon  me, 
my  God,  for  good,  according  to  all  that  I  have 
done  for  this  people'’'  (5  :  19).  What  had  he  not 
done  for  them?  Bold  to  intercede  for  them 
with  the  king,  prompt  to  hasten  to  their  aid 
across  a  vast  stretch  of  arid  and  dangerous 
country,  clever  to  design  and  bold  to  execute 
the  first  great  necessary  work — the  building  of 
the  city  walls,  stern  to  repel  unauthorized  in¬ 
termeddlers  with  his  doings,  indefatigable  in 
labor,  skilful  in  organization,  quite  ready  to 
meet  force  with  force,  and  at  the  same  time 
tender-hearted,  deeply  touched  by  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  poor  (5  : 1-13)  and  bent  on  alleviat¬ 
ing  them,  within  a  few  months  of  his  arrival 
in  the  city  he  had  secured  the  capital  against 
sudden  assault,  removed  the  nation’s  ‘  ‘  re¬ 
proach,”  baffled  and  outwitted  its  enemies, 
and  at  the  same  time  found  a  remedy  for  the 
worst  internal  troubles,  put  down  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  rich,  and  relieved  the  misery  of  the 
indigent.  Pew  patriots  have  ever  succeeded  in 
doing  so  much  in  so  short  a  time.  And  as  his 
course  began,  so  it  continued.  A  single-eyed, 
unselfish  regard  for  his  people’s  best  interests 
actuated  him  from  first  to  last,  whether  the  im¬ 
mediate  danger  to  be  met  was  defencelessness, 
or  alienation  of  class  from  class,  or  general 
poverty,  or  the  casting  aside  of  wholesome  re¬ 
straints,  or  the  insidious  peril  of  gradual  amal¬ 
gamation  with  the  heathen. 

Very  conspicuous  and  very  admirable  are  his 
activity  and  energy.  Considering  how  most 
men  love  their  ease,  and  how  prone  the  Ori¬ 
ental  man  is,  above  all  others,  to  be  sluggish 
and  apathetic,  remembering,  moreover,  that 
Neliemiah  was  brought  up  in  the  purlieus  of  a 
court  characterized  by  a  luxury  and  self-indul¬ 
gence  rarely  equalled  elsewhere,  and  never  sur¬ 
passed,  it  is  most  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  shown  himself  so  notable  an  example  of 
activity  and  devotion  to  work.  His  physical 
courage,  too,  is  strongly  marked  in  the  entire 
account  which  he  gives  (chap.  4)  of  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  position 
which  he  occupied,  as  a  civilian  and  not  a  pro¬ 
fessional  soldier,  and  as  the  governor  of  a  prov¬ 
ince  not  a  military  commandant,  there  was  no 
call  upon  him  to  expose  his  person  when  an 
attack  was  threatened,  much  less  to  be  ever 
placing  himself  in  the  forefront  of  peril.  But 
he  will  allow  himself  no  such  immunity.  He 
takes  his  position  with  the  armed  force,  wher¬ 
ever  there  seems  to  be  the  greatest  danger  ;  he 
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marshals  the  men  at  Ms  disposal  personally 
(verse  13)  ;  he  moves  from  place  to  place,  and 
takes  his  trumpeter  with  him,  to  summon  aid 
where  it  may  be  most  wanted  (verses  18-20)  ; 
he  is  there,  watching,  commanding,  encourag¬ 
ing,  overseeing,  night  and  day,  and  scarcely 
takes  off  his  clothes  while  the  peril  continues 
(verse  23).  Such  courage  is  unusual  even  in  a 
commander  who  is  a  trained  soldier  ;  in  Nehe- 
miah,  the  royal  favorite,  the  dainty  courtier, 
the  ‘ 1  cup-bearer,”  it  is  astonishing. 

Nor  does  his  moral  courage  fall  short  of 
his  physical.  Considerable  moral  courage  was 
shown  when,  notwithstanding  that  he  ‘  ‘  was 
sore  afraid”  (2:2),  he  made  his  request  for 
leave  of  absence  of  the  king  {ibid.,  verse  5). 
Still  more  was  exhibited,  when  to  the  scornful 
and  spiteful  words  of  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and 
Geshem — ‘‘  What  is  this  thing  that  ye  do? 
Will  ye  rebel  against  the  king?”  (verse  19),  he 
answered,  “  The  God  of  heaven,  lie  will  pros¬ 
per  us  ;  therefore  we  His  servants  will  arise 
and  build  :  but  ye  have  no  portion,  nor  right, 
nor  memorial  in  Jerusalem”  (verse  20).  As 
bold  and  fearless  was  the  rejoinder,  when  for 
the  second  time  the  same  Sanballat  brought 
forward  the  same  accusation — “  There  are  no 
such  things  done  as  thou  sayest,  but  thou  feign- 
est  them  out  of  thine  own  heart”  (6  :  8).  To 
beard  the  high-priest  within  his  own  strong¬ 
hold,  the  Temple,  was  a  most  daring  and  haz¬ 
ardous  act  (13  :  7,  8)  ;  to  banish  his  grandson, 
and  “  chase”  him  out  of  the  country,  required 
almost  as  much  firmness  and  resolution  {ibid. , 
verse  28).  In  enforcing  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  dissolving  the  mixed  marriages, 
and  ejecting  the  heathen  wives,  perhaps  even 


more  moral  courage  was  shown  (verses  3, 17-22, 
25-28),  inasmuch  as  those  acts  ran  counter  to 
a  spurious  sentimentalism,  which  had  taken 
a  strong  hold  of  some  sections  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

Nchemiali’s  unselfishness,  liberality  and  gen¬ 
erous  hospitality  stand  out  in  strong  relief 
when  we  compare  him  with  the  general  run  of 
Oriental  governors.  For  twelve  years  at  least, 
perhaps  for  many  more,  he  ruled  his  province 
without  exacting  a  farthing  of  revenue  for  his 
own  use  from  those  who  were  under  his  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  collected  and  remitted  the  royal 
tribute,  but  he  took  nothing  for  himself, 
whether  in  money  or  kind  (5  :  14,  15).  lie  must 
have  supported  his  court  entirely  out  of  his 
own  private  means.  When  we  consider  what 
enormous  gains  governors  commonly  made  un¬ 
der  the  Persian  system,  how  lavish  was  their 
expenditure,  and  yet  what  fortunes  they  accu¬ 
mulated,  we  cannot  but  view  with  astonish¬ 
ment  and  admiration  the  one  man  who,  occupy¬ 
ing  this  position,  declines  to  get  any  advantage 
from  it,  and  impoverishes,  instead  of  enriching, 
himself  by  his  office.  G.  R. 

In  my  esteem,  Ezra,  the  scribe,  and  Neliemiah, 
the  Tirshatlia,  though  neither  of  them  ever 
wore  a  crown,  commanded  an  army,  conquered 
any  country  or  were  famed  for  philosophy  or 
oratory,  yet  both  of  them,  being  pious,  praying 
men  and  very  serviceable  in  their  day  to  the 
Church  of  God  and  the  interests  of  religion, 
were  really  greater  men  and  more  honorable, 
not  only  than  any  of  the  Roman  consuls  or  die 
tators,  but  than  Xenophon,  or  Demostheues,  or 
Plato  himself,  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  the 
bright  ornaments  of  Greece.  H. 


Section  59. 

NEHEMIAH’S  PETITION,  COMMISSION,  JOURNEY,  AND  ARRIVAL  AT  JERUSALEM. 

Nehemiah  1  :  1-11  ;  2  : 1-11. 

I  :  1  The  words  of  Neliemiah  the  son  of  Hacaliah. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  month  Chislev,  in  the  twentieth  year,  as  I  was  in  Shushan 

2  the  palace,  that.  Hanani,  one  of  my  brethren,  came,  he  and  certain  men  out  of  Judah; 
and  I  asked  them  concerning  the  Jews  that  had  escaped,  which  were  left  of  the  captivity, 

3  and  concerning  Jerusalem.  And  they  said  unto  me,  The  remnant  that  are  left  of  the  cap¬ 
tivity  there  in  the  province  are  in  great  affliction  and  reproach  :  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  also 

4  is  broken  down,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  burned  with  fire.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  I 
heard  these  words,  that  I  sat  down  and  wept,  and  mourned  certain  days  ;  and  I  fasted  and 
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5  prayed  before  the  God  of  heaven,  and  said,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  the  God  of  heaven,  the 
great  and  terrible  God,  that  keepetli  covenant  and  mercy  with  them  that  love  him  and  keep 

6  his  commandments  :  let  thine  ear  now  be  attentive,  and  thine  eyes  open,  that  thou  mayest 
hearken  unto  the  prayer  of  thy  servant,  which  I  pray  before  thee  at  this  time,  day  and  night, 
for  the  children  of  Israel  thy  servants,  while  I  confess  the  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which 

7  we  have  sinned  against  thee  :  yea,  land  my  father’s  house  have  sinned.  We  have  dealt  very 
corruptly  against  thee,  and  have  not  kept  the  commandments,  nor  the  statutes,  nor  the  judge- 

8  ments,  which  thou  commandedst  thy  servant  Moses.  Remember,  I  beseech  thee,  the  word 
that  thou  commandedst  thy  servant  Moses,  saying,  If  ye  trespass,  I  will  scatter  you  abroad 

9  among  the  peoples  :  but  if  ye  return  unto  me,  and  keep  my  commandments  and  do  them, 
though  your  outcasts  were  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  heaven,  yet  will  I  gather  them  from 
thence,  and  will  bring  them  unto  the  place  that  I  have  chosen  to  cause  my  name  to  dwell 

10  there.  Now  these  are  thy  servants  and  thy  people,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  by  thy  great 

11  power,  and  by  thy  strong  hand.  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  let  now  thine  ear  be  attentive  to 
the  prayer  of  thy  servant,  and  to  the  prayer  of  thy  servants,  who  delight  to  fear  thy  name  : 
and  prosper,  I  pray  thee,  thy  servant  this  day,  and  grant  him  mercy  in  the  sight  of  this  man. 
(Now  I  was  cupbearer  to  the  king.) 

2  : 1  And  it  came  to  pas3  in  the  month  Nisan,  in  the  twentieth  y*ear  of  Artaxerxes  the  king, 
when  wine  was  before  him,  that  I  took  up  the  wine,  and  gave  it  unto  the  king.  Now  I  had 

2  not  been  beforetime  sad  in  his  presence.  And  the  king  said  unto  me,  Why  is  thy  countenance 
sad,  seeing  thou  art  not  sick  ?  this  is  nothing  else  but  sorrow  of  heart.  Then  I  was  very 

3  sore  afraid.  And  I  said  unto  the  king,  Let  the  king  live  for  ever  :  why  should  not  my  coun¬ 
tenance  be  sad,  when  the  city,  the  place  of  my  fathers’  sepulchres,  lieth  waste,  and  the  gates 

4  thereof  are  consumed  with  fire  ?  Then  the  king  said  unto  me,  For  what  dost  thou  make 

5  request  ?  So  I  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven.  And  I  said  unto  the  king,  If  it  please  the 
king,  and  if  thy  servant  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  that  thou  wouldest  send  me  unto 

6  Judah,  unto  the  city  of  my  fathers’  sepulchres,  that  I  may  build  it.  And  the  king  said  unto 
me,  (the  queen  also  sitting  by  him,)  For  how  long  shall  thy  journey  be  ?  and  when  wilt  thou 

7  return  ?  So  it  pleased  the  king  to  send  me  ;  and  I  set  him  a  time.  Moreover  I  said  unto 
the  king,  If  it  please  the  king,  let  letters  be  given  me  to  the  governors  beyond  the  river,  that 

8  they  may  let  me  pass  through  till  I  come  unto  Judah  ;  and  a  letter  unto  Asaph  the  keeper  of 
the  king’s  forest,  that  he  may  give  me  timber  to  make  beams  for  the  gates  of  the  castle 
which  appertainetli  to  the  house,  and  for  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  for  the  house  that  I  shall 
enter  into.  And  the  king  granted  me,  according  to  the  good  hand  of  my  God  upon  me. 

9  Then  I  came  to  the  governors  beyond  the  river,  and  gave  them  the  king’s  letters.  Now  the 

10  king  had  sent  with  me  captains  of  the  army  and  horsemen.  And  when  Sanballat  the  Hor- 
onite,  and  Tobiah  the  servant,  the  Ammonite,  heard  of  it,  it  grieved  them  exceedingly,  for 

11  that  there  was  come  a  man  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel.  So  I  came  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  was  there  three  days. 


Chaps.  1,  2 :  1-8.  Circumstances  under 
which  Nehemiah  obtained  Ms  commission  to  re¬ 
build  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  Living  at  the  Per¬ 
sian  court,  far  from  the  land  which  he  looked 
on  as  his  true  country,  Nehemiah  seems  to  have 
known  but  little  of  its  condition  and  circum¬ 
stances.  Some  event  called  his  brother  Hanani 
to  Jerusalem  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Susa  this 
brother  gave  him  a  description  of  the  dismantled 
state  of  the  holy  city,  and  the  “  affliction  and 
reproach”  of  the  inhabitants  consequent  there¬ 
upon,  which  threw  him  into  a  paroxysm  of 
grief.  In  his  own  words,  he  “sat  down  and 
wept,  and  mourned  for  days,  and  fasted,  and 
prayed  before  the  God  of  heaven”  (chap.  1  :  4). 
It  was  the  month  Nisan,  which  followed  the 
vernal  equinox,  the  first  of  the  Jewish  year, 


when  Artaxerxes,  observing  the  sadness  of  his 
attendant,  inquired  its  cause.  Nehemiah  re¬ 
vealed  it,  and  the  king  further  inquired,  “  For 
what  dost  thou  make  request  ?”  This  was  the 
origin  of  Nehemiah ’s  commission.  He  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  quit  the  court  for  a 
definite  time  (verse  6),  and  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
with  authority  to  “  build”  the  city.  This  was 
understood  to  include  the  repair  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  house,  of  the  fortress  which  commanded 
the  Temple  area,  and  of  the  city  wall  (verse  8). 
It  necessarily  involved  Nehemiah’s  appointment 
as  governor,  and  the  notification  of  this  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  existing  satraps  and  pashas.  Leave 
was  also  given  him  to  cut  such  timber  as  was 
needed  for  the  work  in  the  “  king’s  forest”  or 
“  park  ”  a  royal  domain  situated  in  the  neigh- 
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borliood  of  Jerusalem.  Neliemiali,  having  ob¬ 
tained  this  firman,  left  Susa  early  in  the  spring 
of  b.c.  444,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  Persian 
troops  (verse  9),  and  reached  Jerusalem  in 
safety,  having  on  his  way  communicated  his 
appointment  to  the  officials  of  the  Syrian  prov¬ 
ince.  P.  C. 

1  :  1-11.  We  may  notice  here  four  things  : 
The  state  of  the  Jews  that  had  escaped  who 
were  left  of  the  Captivity.  The  position  and 
character  of  Neliemiah.  The  prayer  which  was 
mingled  with  the  lamentation.  The  practical 
aim  and  purpose  which  followed  the  prayer. 
All  are  based  upon  the  one  foundation  of  the 
special  gracious  relation  of  God  to  His  covenant 
people.  P.  C. 

I.  Tlie  words  of  Neliemiali.  Whether 
you  translate  by  “  words,”  by  “history,”  or 
by  “  acts,”  in  any  case  this  is  a  title,  attribut¬ 
ing  authorship  to  Nehemiali ;  either  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  book  or  that  of  the  narrative  in  the 
first  person  with  which  the  book  begins.  Ne- 
hemiah  was  at  this  time  a  “  cupbearer  to  the 
king”  (verse  11).  From  the  statements  made 
in  chap.  5 — for  example,  verses  16-18 — it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  had  large  inherited  wealth.  We 
must  think  of  him  as  a  young  man,  well-bred, 
a  favorite,  highly  gifted,  with  a  position  at 
court,  opportunity  to  make  his  way,  and  such 
examples  of  possible  success  before  him  as 
Daniel  and  Mordecai  and  Esther.  W.  J.  B. 

3.  They  inform  him  that,  the  walls  being 
still  in  many  instances  broken  down  and  the 
gates  in  the  same  demolished  state  as  when 
burned  by  the  Chaldeans,  those  children  of  the 
Captivity  wTho  dwelt  there  lay  open  not  only  to 
the  incursions  and  insults  of  their  enemies,  but 
also  to  the  reproach  and  contempt  of  their 
neighbors  as  a  weak  and  despicable  people, 
and  that  on  both  these  accounts  they  were  in 
great  affliction  and  grief  of  heart.  Prideaux. 

4.  Neliemiali  wept  and  mourned,  and  that 
was  well.  But  between  his  weeping  and 
mourning  and  his  practical  work  there  had  to 
be  still  another  link  of  connection.  “  He  wept 
and  mourned,  ’  ’  and  because  he  was  sad  he  turned 
to  God,  “  and  I  fasted  and  prayed  certain 
days.”  There  he  got  at  once  comfort  for  his 
sorrows,  his  sympathies,  and  deepening  of  his 
sympathies,  and  thence  he  drew  inspiration 
that  made  him  a  hero  and  a  martyr.  So  all 
true  service  for  the  world  must  begin  with 

close  communion  with  God.  A.  M. - He  had' 

no  power  to  aid  or  help  ;  no  resources  in  his 
hand,  no  armies  to  command,  no  friends  to  com¬ 
bine  with  him.  One  path  was  open  to  him, 
and  that  was  the  path  to  the  throne  of  grace  : 


and  he  availed  himself  against  hope  of  the  last 
resource  of  the  faithful.  He  mourned ,  and 
wept,  and  fasted,  and  prayed.  This  shows  the 
habitual  piety  of  his  disposition.  Though  he 
lived  in  the  corrupt  atmosphere  of  a  court,  and 
in  a  far  and  foreign  land,  he  had  neither  forgot¬ 
ten  his  religion  nor  sacrificed  it  at  the  shrine 

of  worldly  ambition.  Anon. - Note  the  grand 

and  apparently  immediate  resolution  to  throw 
up  brilliant  prospects  and  face  a  life  of  danger 
and  suffering  and  toil.  Neliemiak  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  favorite  with  the  king,  and  had  the  ball 
at  his  foot.  But  the  ruins  on  Zion  were  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  him  than  the  splendors  of  Sliushan, 
and  he  willingly  flung  away  his  chances  of  a 
great  career  to  take  his  share  of  “  affliction  and 
reproach.”  He  has  never  had  justice  done  him 
in  popular  estimation.  He  is  not  one  of  the 
well-known  biblical  examples  of  heroic  self- 
abandonment  ;  but  he  did  just  what  Moses  did, 
and  the  eulogium  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
fits  him  as  well  as  the  lawgiver  ;  for  he  too 
chose  rather  to  suffer  with  the  people  of  God 
than  to  enjoy  pleasures  for  a  season.  So  must 
we  all,  in  our  several  ways,  do,  if  we  would 
have  a  share  in  building  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
God. 

5-11.  The  prayer.  The  course  of  thought 
in  this  prayer  is  very  instructive.  It  begins 
with  solemnly  laying  before  God  His  own  great 
name,  as  the  mightiest  plea  with  Him  and 
the  strongest  encouragement  to  the  suppliant. 
That  commencement  is  no  mere  proper  invoca¬ 
tion,  conventionally  regarded  as  the  right  waj7- 
of  beginning,  but  it  expresses  the  petitioner’s 
effort  to  lay  hold  on  God’s  character  as  the 
ground  of  his  hope  of  answer.  The  prayer 
throughout  is  full  of  allusions  and  quotations, 
and  shows  how  this  cupbearer  of  Artaxerxes 
lmd  fed  his  young  soul  on  God’s  word,  and 
drawn  thence  the  true  nourishment  of  high  and 
holy  thoughts  and  strenuous  resolutions  and 
self-sacrificing  deeds.  Prayers  which  are  cast 
in  the  mould  of  God’s  own  revelation  of  Him¬ 
self  will  not  fail  of  answer.  True  prayer 
catches  up  the  promises  that  flutter  down  to 
us,  and  flings  them  up  again  like  arrows.  The 
prayer  here  is  all  built,  then,  on  that  name  of 
Jehovah,  and  on  what  the  name  involves,  chiefly 
on  the  thought  of  God  as  keeping  covenant  and 
mercy.  He  has  bound  Himself  in  solemn, 
irrefragable  compact,  to  a  certain  line  of  action. 
Men  “  know  where  to  have  Him,”  if  we  may 
venture  on  the  familiar  expression.  He  has 
given  us  a  chart  of  His  course,  and  He  will  ad¬ 
here  to  it.  Therefore  we  can  go  to  Him  with 
our  prayers  so  long  as  we  keep  these  within 
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the  ample  space  of  Ilis  covenant  and  ourselves 
within  its  terms,  by  loving  obedience.  The 
prayer  is  “  for  Thy  servants  the  children  of 
Israel,”  in  which  designation,  as  the  next 
clauses  show,  the  relation  established  by  God, 
and  not  the  conduct  of  men,  is  pleaded  as  a 
reason  for  an  answer.  The  mention  of  that  re¬ 
lation  brings  at  once  to  Nehemiali’s  mind  the 
terrible  unfaithfulness  to  it  which  had  marked, 
and  still  continued  to  mark,  the  whole  nation. 
So  lowly  confession  follows  (verses  6,  7).  Un¬ 
profitable  servants  they  had  indeed  been.  The 
more  loftily  we  think  of  our  privileges,  the 
more  clearly  should  we  discern  our  sins.  Noth¬ 
ing  leads  a  true  heart  to  such  self-asliamed  pen¬ 
itence  as  reflection  on  God’s  mercy.  If  a  man 
thinks  that  God  has  taken  him  for  a  servant, 
the  thought  should  bow  him  with  conscious 
unworthiness,  not  lift  him  in  self-satisfaction. 
Nehemiali’s  confession  not  only  sprung  from 
the  thought  of  Israel’s  vocation  so  poorly  ful¬ 
filled,  but  it  also  laid  the  groundwork  for  his 
further  petitions.  The  beginning  of  all  true 
healing  of  sorrow  is  confession  of  sins.  Many 
promising  schemes  for  the  alleviation  of  na¬ 
tional  and  other  distresses  have  come  to  noth¬ 
ing  because  their  Nehemiahs  did  not  begin  with 
prayer,  or  prayed  for  help  without  acknowl¬ 
edging  sin. 

The  prayer  next  reminds  God  of  His  own 
words  of  promise  (verses  8,  9),  freely  quoted 
and  combined  from  several  passages  (Lev. 
26  :  33-45  ;  De.  4  :  25-31,  etc.).  The  reminder 
of  the  promise  is  clinched  (verse  10)  by  the 
same  appeal  as  formerly  to  the  relation  to  Him¬ 
self  into  which  God  had  been  pleased  to  bring 
the  nation,  with  an  added  reference  to  former 
deeds,  such  as  the  Exodus,  in  which  His  strong 
hand  had  delivered  them.  We  are  always  sure 

of  an  answer  if  we  ask  God  not  to  contradict 

/ 

Himself.  Since  He  has  begun  He  will  make 
an  end.  It  will  never  be  said  of  Him  that  He 
began  to  build  and  was  not  able  to  finish.  The 
return  from  Babylon  is  implied  in  the  Exodus. 
Nehemiah  now  binds  (verse  11)  his  single  prayer 
in  a  bundle  with  those  of  the  like-minded  in 
Israel.  He  gathers  single  ears  into  a  sheaf, 
which  he  brings  as  a  “  wave  offering.”  And 
then,  in  one  humble  little  sentence  at  the  end, 
he  puts  his  only  personal  request.  The  mod¬ 
esty  of  the  man  is  lovely.  His  prayer  has  been 
all  for  the  people.  But  now  he  asks  that  the 
capricious  and  potent  will  of  the  king  may  be 
inclined  to  grant  his  request.  If  our  morning 
supplication  is  “  Prosper  Thy  servant  this 
day,”  and  our  purposes  are  for  God’s  glory, 
we  need  not  fear  facing  anybody.  However 


powerful  Artaxerxes  was,  he  was  but  “this 
man,”  not  God.  The  phrase  does  not  indicate 
contempt  or  undervaluing  of  the  solid  reality  of 
his  absolute  power  over  Nehemiah,  but  simply 
expresses  the  conviction  that  the  king,  too,  was 
a  subject  of  God’s,  and  that  his  heart  was  in  the 
hand  of  Jehovah,  to  mould  as  He  would.  A.  M. 

The  facts  as  to  the  scriptural  phraseology  of 
this  prayer  are  important,  both  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  religious  point  of  view  and  from  that  of 
criticism.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  Avas  in  Nehe- 
miali’s  time,  that  familiarity  with  Scripture 
language  is  a  great  help  to  praying  Avell.  And 
as  to  critical  matters,  this  is  one  of  many  pas¬ 
sages  which  show  that  the  post-exilian  JeAvs 
recognized  as  sacred  a  large  proportion  of  our 
present  Old  Testament  books  Avithout  drawing 
any  sharp  line  of  distinction  betAveen  the  five 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  others. 

II.  The  thing  he  prayed  for.  “  Grant  him 
compassion  in  the  sight  of  this  man.”  The 
meaning  of  these  Avords  may  be  gathered  from 
the  account  in  chap.  2.  His  request  was  per¬ 
fectly  specific.  There  Avas  nothing  vague  or 
uncertain  about  it.  He  did  not  ask  that  some¬ 
how,  from  some  quarter,  God  would  bring  help 
to  the  Palestine  Jews.  He  proposed  himself  to 
make  an  effort,  and  he  asked  God  to  bless  that. 
The  “  compassion”  he  sought  from  the  king 
Avas  not  that  the  king  would  interfere  in  behalf 
of  Jerusalem,  or  send  somebody  to  interfere  ;  it 
was  not  that  the  king  would  permit  him  to  give 
half  his  fortune  to  hire  help  for  his  people  ;  it 
Avas,  in  etfect,  that  lie  might  be  permitted  to 
surrender  his  brilliant  position  and  prospects 
and  sacrifice  himself  for  his  people.  His  prayer 
is  throughout  the  prayer  of  one  Avho  is  conscious¬ 
ly  unworthy,  in  behalf  of  the  unworthy,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  unmerited  grace  of  God.  W.  J.  B. 

Now  I  was  cupbearer  to  the  king.  The  cup¬ 
bearer’s  Avas  an  office,  not  only  of  trust,  but 
also  of  dignity,  in  all  Eastern  courts,  as  it  is  to 
this  day  with  the  Shah  of  Persia.  It  Avas  an 
office  of  trust  ;  for  the  king’s  life  might  be  said 
to  be  often  in  his  keeping,  poisoning  his  Avine 
being  a  common  mode  of  removing  an  Oriental 
monarch,  and  everything  which  he  drank  had 
first  to  be  tasted  by  the  cupbearer.  It  Avas  an 

office  of  dignity.  Tristram. - Nehemiah  was 

cupbearer  to  the  Persian  king,  which  was  a 
place  of  great  honor  and  of  no  less  profit.  He 
Avas  highly  in  the  favor  of  that  prince,  and  as 
to  this  world  had  all  that  he  could  hope  and 
wish.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  one 
in  his  situation  would  bestow  a  thought  upon 
his  remote  and  poor  and  desolate  country  ;  and 
not  one  of  ten  thousand  in  his  circumstances 
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would  have  concerned  himself  about  it.  If  at 
that  distance  he  had  sent  a  generous  relief  to 
his  brethren  in  Judea,  and  performed  such  kind 
offices  toward  them  as  he  conveniently  could, 
even  this  would  have  been  a  friendly  and  liberal 
behavior  ;  but  he  proposed  to  himself  to  do 
much  more  than  this.  Jortin. 

Cliap.  2:1-8.  Prayer  answered.  Three  or 
four  months  had  passed  since  Nehemiah  first 
heard  of  the  distressed  condition  of  his  brethren 
at  Jerusalem,  and  began  to  pray  for  them  and 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  visit  and  relieve 
them.  So  long  the  answer  to  his  prayer  was 
delayed.  But  he  doubtless  continued  to  pray, 
and  at  length  the  answer  came.  Meanwhile,  lie 
would  be  able  to  ripen  his  plans  and.  prepare 
himself  for  his  enterprise.  P.  C. 

4.  Then  the  king  said  unto  me,  “  For  what 
dost  thou  make  request  V '  An  opening  was  thus 
given  him  to  present  his  suit.  And,  agitated 
as  he  was,  it  would  have  been  natural  for  him 
to  have  at  once  stammered  forth  his  applica¬ 
tion.  But  mark  his  irrepressible  spirit  of  de¬ 
votion  !  Though  not  always  in  the  act,  he 
was  always  in  the  attitude  of  supplication.  He 
was  not,  therefore,  thrown  otf  his  guard  ;  he 
paused;  he  was  silent;  and  so,  says  he,  “I 
prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven.”  Then,  having 
first  made  known  his  request  to  Him  in  whose 
hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  he  next  present¬ 
ed  his  petition  to  his  earthly  sovereign.  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  expressive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  constancy  with  which  this  great 
man  waited  upon  God  than  the  evidence  fur¬ 
nished  in  this  simple  incident  ?  II.  Stowell. - 

Nehemiah  dares  not  open  his  mouth  to  the  king 
till  his  heart  hath  opened  itself  by  a  sudden 
ejaculation  to  his  God.  No  business  can  be 
so  hasty  but  our  prayer  may  fly  up  to  heaven 
and  solicit  God,  and  bring  down  an  answer  be¬ 
fore  ever  our  words  need  to  come  forth  of  our 
lips.  In  vain  shall  we  hope  that  any  design  of 
ours  can  prosper  if  we  have  not  first  sent  this 
messenger  on  our  errand.  Bp.  II. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances 
recorded  in  the  Bible  of  what  is  commonly 
termed  ejaculatory  prayer — an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  good  men,  in  the  intercourse  and 
business  of  daily  life,  especially  when  brought 
into  circumstances  of  unexpected  difficulty, 
even  when  there  is  no  motion  of  the  lips, 
scarcely  more,  indeed,  than  an  “  upward 
glancing  of  the  eye,”  may  yet  send  up  such  a 
quick  and  compacted  supplication  to  God  as 
shall  bring  down  all  heaven  to  their  aid. 
“  When  we  are  time-bound,”  says  Thomas  Ful¬ 
ler  in  his  “Good  Thoughts,”  “  place-bound, 


or  person-bound,  so  that  we  cannot  compose 
ourselves  to  make  a  large,  solemn  prayer,  this 
is  the  right  instant  for  ejaculations,  whether 
orally  uttered  or  only  poured  forth  inwardly  in 
the  heart.  Ejaculations  take  not  up  any  room 
in  the  soul.  They  give  liberty  of  callings,  so 
that,  at  the  same  time,  one  may  follow  his 
proper  vocation.”  Oh,  what  a  blessed  resource 
to  the  Christian  merchant  amid  the  fretting 
annoyances  and  the  thousand  perplexities  of 
business  1  And  what  a  benefit  to  all  thus 
to  fill  up  the  intervals  between  their  more 
prolonged  devotions  by  brief  ejaculatory  pray¬ 
ers  which  go  to  make  the  whole  life  devout  ! 
A.  Thompson. 

Sitting  down  at  your  desk  and  taking  up 
your  pen,  if  that  be  your  work,  how  much  bet¬ 
ter  you  may  do  it  for  just  covering  your  eyes 
with  your  hands  for  a  minute  and  asking  God’s 
blessing  in  prayer.  Or,  dealing  with  your  fel¬ 
low-men,  some  of  them  impracticable  and 
wrong-headed  enough,  some  of  them  sharp-set 
and  low-principled  enough,  some  of  them  pro¬ 
voking  and  stupid  enough — how  much  better 
you  will  keep  your  temper  amid  the  provoca¬ 
tions  of  business  ;  with  how  much  clearer  head 
and  kinder  heart  you  will  treat  with  your  fel¬ 
low-sinners,  for  a  word  of'  silent  prayer  !  If 
you  desire  to  influence  any  for  good,  remember 
how  wisely  it  has  been  said  that  the  shortest 
road  to  any  human  heart  is  found  by  God  ;  and 
explain  to  your  Heavenly  Father  all  you  wish 
to  do.  Every  little  pain  will  be  better  borne  and 
every  little  joy  enhanced  by  a  moment’s  silent 
mention  of  them  to  God.  You  can  alone  with 
Him  speak  of  a  host  of  little  things  which  really 
make  a  great  part  in  your  thoughts  and  in 
your  life,  yet  which  are  less  suitable  for  speak¬ 
ing  of  in  united  prayer  with  other  people. 
Anon. 

8.  Success  ascribed  to  God.  “  And  the  king 
granted  me,  according  to  the  good  hand  of  my 
God  upon  me.”  Nehemiah,  like  Ezra  before 
him  (Ezra  7  :  6),  ascribes  the  success  of  his  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  king  to  the  “  good  hand  of 
God  ;”  which  had,  indeed,  been  conspicuous. 
The  circumstances  which  had  paved  the  way 
for  the  presentation  of  his  petition,  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  king’s  consent  to  his  requests,  the 
largeness  of  the  facilities  granted  him — all  indi¬ 
cated  that  his  God,  whose  aid  he  had  sought, 
had  ordered  events  and  influenced  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  heart.  P.  C. - God  endorsed  the 

patriotic  prayers  of  Nehemiah,  and  sent  him 
back  with  money  and  much  timber  to  rebuild 
the  city.  If  we  think  that  all  things  secular 
are  too  common  for  God’s  care,  we  dishonor 
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both  ourselves  and  Him.  God  helps  nothing 
wrong,  and  omits  to  help  nothing  right.  All 
right  employments  are  callings  into  which  He 
puts  His  servants  for  their  good  ;  and  what 
will  He  more  surely  do  than  help  them  to  find 
their  good  ?  Bushnell. 

Here  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  whole 
matter.  God  has  an  eye  to  see  us,  an  ear  to 
hear  us,  a  face  to  shine  on  us,  and  a  hand  to 
succor  us.  The  man  who  can  claim  God  for 
his  own,  as  Nehemiah  could,  is  sure  to  prosper. 
Any  one  will  admit  that  if  the  favor  of  the  God 
of  heaven  can  be  secured,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  success  ;  but  the  “if”  seems  a  great 
one.  How  is  the  favor  of  the  God  of  heaven 
to  be  secured  ?  As  Nehemiah  secured  it.  Re¬ 
member  the  long  prayers  of  the  closet  and  the 
short,  swift  ejaculation  in  the  court.  We  have 
God’s  will  to  do  and  a  dangerous  world  to  walk 
through.  Praying  in  our  secret  places,  we 
may  pray  also  in  crowded  streets,  in  the  midst 
of  work,  on  encountering  sudden  temptation, 
to  our  Father  who  seetli  in  secret ;  and  He  will 
reward  us  openly.  But  Nehemiah  had  much 
sore  labor  before  the  open  reward  came  ;  so 
shall  we  have  if  the  reward  is  to  be  true  and 
lasting.  A.  Symington. 

Common  history  deals  mainly  with  material 
forces  ;  inspired  history  lifts  the  veil,  and 
shows  us  those  more  subtle  and  spiritual  forces 
in  operation  which  do  so  much  to  shape  the 
destiny  alike  of  individuals  and  of  communi¬ 
ties.  As  this  one  Hebrew,  for  example,  retired 
to  some  quiet  chamber  in  the  palace  of  Shushan, 
or  to  the  deep  shade  of  some  tree  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  around  the  palace,  to  “  pray  his  prayer 
day  and  night,”  what  an  influence  was  he 


thereby  putting  forth  upon  the  counsels  of 
Artaxerxes,  upon  the  distant  Jerusalem,  and 
upon  the  future  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
— touching  the  first  link  in  the  chain  on  which 
all  others  depended,  moving  the  hand  that  was 
moving  the  universe  !  A.  Thompson. 

9-11.  NeherniaEs  journey  to  Jerusalem.  On 
his  way  to  Jerusalem,  Nehemiah  would  pass 
through  the  provinces  of  various  Persian  sa¬ 
traps  and  governors.  To  those  beyond  the 
Euphrates  he  carried  letters,  which  he  took 
care  to  deliver,  though  by  doing  so  he  aroused 
the  hostility  of  Sanballat.  Being  accompanied 
by  an  escort  of  Persian  soldiers,  he  experienced 
neither  difficulty  nor  danger  by  the  way,  but 
effected  his  journey  in  about  three  months. 
The  Samaritans  seemingly  heard  of  his  advance, 
and  were  “  grieved  exceedingly  ;”  but  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  obstruct  his  journey  or  even 
to  delay  his  arrival  at  his  destination.  The 
knot  of  desperate  men  collected  in  the  old 
Israelite  capital,  and  animated  with  a  bitter 
hatred  of  the  neighboring  Jewish  community, 
which  had  rejected  their  offers  of  friendship 
(Ezra  4  :  3)  and  declined  to  allow  them  to  help 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  saw  with  sul¬ 
len  disappointment  the  coming  of  a  man  who 
was  likely  to  advance  the  welfare  of  their  de¬ 
tested  neighbors,  but  did  not  venture  on  mak¬ 
ing  any  open  display  of  hostility.  Probably 
they  feared  to  come  into  collision  with  the  Per¬ 
sian  escort,  an  attack  on  which  would  have 
been  a  flagrant  act  of  rebellion,  and  have 
drawn  down  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the 
great  king.  Nehemiah  therefore  entered  Je¬ 
rusalem  without  encountering  any  opposi¬ 
tion.  G.  R. 


Section  60. 

NIGHT  EXAMINATION.  CONFERENCE.  DETERMINATION  TO  BUILD.  NAMES 
OF  BUILDERS  AND  DETAIL  OF  POINTS.  CONFRONTING  ADVERSARIES. 

Nehemiah  2  : 12-20  ;  3  : 1-32  ;  4  :  1-23. 

2  : 12  And  I  arose  in  the  night,  I  and  some  few  men  with  me  ;  neither  told  I  any  man 
what  my  God  put  into  my  heart  to  do  for  Jerusalem  :  neither  was  there  any  beast  with  me, 

13  save  the  beast  that  I  rode  upon.  And  I  went  out  by  night  by  the  valley  gate,  even  toward 
the  dragon’s  well,  and  to  the  dung  gate,  and  viewed  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  were 

14  broken  down,  and  the  gates  thereof  were  consumed  with  fire.  Then  I  went  on  to  the  foun¬ 
tain  gate  and  to  the  king  s  pool :  but  there  was  no  place  for  the  beast  that  was  under  me  to 

15  pass.  Then  went  I  up  in  the  night  by  the  brook,  and  viewed  the  wall ;  and  I  turned  back, 
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16  and  entered  by  the  valley  gate,  and  so  returned.  And  the  rulers  knew  not  whither  I 
vent,  or  what  I  did  ;  neither  had  I  as  yet  told  it  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the  priests,  nor  to  the 

17  nobles,  nor  to  the  rulers,  nor  to  the  rest  that  did  the  work.  Then  said  I  unto  them,  Ye  see 
the  evil  case  that  we  are  in,  how  Jerusalem  lietli  waste,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  burned 
v  ith  fire  .  come  and  let  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  be  no  more  a  reproach. 

18  And  I  told  them  of  the  hand  of  my  God  which  was  good  upon  me  ;  as  also  of  the  king’s 
words  that  he  had  spoken  unto  me.  And  they  said,  Let  us  rise  up  and  build.  So  they 

19  strengthened  their  hands  for  the  good  work.  But  when  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  and  Tobiah 
the  servant,  the  Ammonite,  and  Geshem  the  Arabian,  heard  it,  they  laughed  us  to  scorn, 
and  despised  us,  and  said,  W  hat  is  this  thing  that  ye  do  ?  will  ye  rebel  against  the  king  ? 

20  Then  answered  I  them,  and  said  unto  them,  The  God  of  heaven,  he  will  prosper  us  ;  there¬ 
fore  we  his  servants  will  arise  and  build  :  but  ye  have  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial, 
in  Jerusalem. 

3  : 1  Then  Eliashib  the  high  priest  rose  up  with  his  brethren  the  priests,  and  they  builded 
the  sheep  gate  ;  they  sanctified  it,  and  set  up  the  doors  of  it ;  even  unto  the  tower  of  Ham- 

2  meah  they  sanctified  it,  unto  the  tower  of  Hananel.  And  next  unto  him  builded  the  men 

3  of  Jericho.  And  next  to  them  builded  Zaccur  the  son  of  Imri.  And  the  fish  gate  did  the 
sons  of  Hassenaah  build  ;  they  laid  the  beams  thereof,  and  set  up  the  doors  thereof,  the 

4  bolts  thereof,  and  the  bars  thereof.  And  next  unto  them  repaired  Meremoth  the  son  of 
Uriah,  the  son  of  Hakkoz.  And  next  unto  them  repaired  Meshullam  the  son  of  Berechiah, 

5  the  son  of  Meshezabel.  And  next  unto  them  repaired  Zadok  the  son  of  Baana.  And  next 
unto  them  the  Tekoites  repaired  ;  but  their  nobles  put  not  their  necks  to  the  work  of  their 

6  lord.  And  the  old  gate  repaired  Joiada  the  son  of  Paseah  and  Meshullam  the  son  of  Beso- 
deiah  ;  the}'  laid  the  beams  thereof,  and  set  up  the  doors  thereof,  and  the  bolts  thereof,  and  the 

7  bars  thereof.  And  next  unto  them  repaired  Melatiah  the  Gibeonite,  and  Jadon  the  Merono- 
thite,  the  men  of  Gibeon,  and  of  Mizpah,  ichich  appertained  to  the  throne  of  the  governor 

8  beyond  the  river.  Next  unto  him  repaired  Uzziel  the  son  of  Harhaiah,  goldsmiths.  And 
next  unto  him  repaired  Hananiah  one  of  the  apothecaries,  and  they  fortified  Jerusalem  even 

9  unto  the  broad  wall.  And  next  unto  them  repaired  Rephaiah  the  son  of  Hur,  the  ruler  of 

10  half  the  district  of  Jerusalem.  And  next  unto  them  repaired  Jedaiah  the  son  of  Harumaph, 
even  over  against  his  house.  And  next  unto  him  repaired  Hattush  the  son  of  Hashabneiali. 

11  Malcliijah  the  son  of  Harim,  and  Hasshub  the  son  of  Pahath-moab,  repaired  another  portion, 

12  and  the  tower  of  the  furnaces.  And  next  unto  him  repaired  Shallum  the  son  of  Hallohesli, 

13  the  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Jerusalem,  he  and  his  daughters.  The  valley  gate  repaired 
Hanun,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zanoah  ;  they  built  it,  and  set  up  the  doors  thereof,  the  bolts 

14  thereof,  and  the  bars  thereof,  and  a  thousand  cubits  of  the  wall  unto  the  dung  gate.  And 
the  dung  gate  repaired  Malcliijah  the  son  of  Rechab,  the  ruler  of  the  district  of  Beth- 
haccherem  ;  he  built  it,  and  set  up  the  doors  thereof,  the  bolts  thereof,  and  the  bars  thereof. 

15  And  the  fountain  gate  repaired  Shallun  the  son  of  Col-hozeh,  the  ruler  of  the  district  of 
Mizpah  ;  he  built  it,  and  covered  it,  and  set  up  the  doors  thereof,  the  bolts  thereof,  and  the 
bars  thereof,  and  the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Shelah  by  the  king’s  garden,  even  unto  the  stairs 

16  that  go  down  from  the  city  of  David.  After  him  repaired  Nchemiah  the  son  of  Azbuk,  the 
ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Bethzur,  unto  the  place  over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David, 

17  and  unto  the  pool  that  was  made,  and  unto  the  house  of  the  mighty  men.  After  him  re¬ 
paired  the  Levites,  Rehum  the  son  of  Bani.  Next  unto  him  repaired  Hashabiah,  the  ruler 

18  of  half  the  district  of  Keilah,  for  his  district.  After  him  repaired  their  brethren,  Bavvai  the 

19  son  of  Henadad,  the  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Keilah.  And  next  to  him  repaired  Ezer  the 
son  of  Jeshua,  the  ruler  of  Mizpah,  another  portion,  over  against  the  going  up  to  the 

20  armoury  at  the  turning  of  the  wall.  After  him  Baruch  the  son  of  Zabbai  earnestly  repaired 
another  portion,  from  the  turning  of  the  wall  unto  the  door  of  the  house  of  Eliashib  the  high 

21  priest.  After  him  repaired  Meremoth  the  son  of  Uriah  the  son  of  Hakkoz  another  portion, 

22  from  the  door  of  the  house  of  Eliashib  even  to  the  end  of  the  house  of  Eliashib.  And  after 

23  him  repaired  the  priests,  the  men  of  the  Plain.  After  them  repaired  Benjamin  and  Hasshub 
over  against  their  house.  After  them  repaired  Azariah  the  son  of  Maaseiali  the  son  of 

24  Ananiah  beside  his  own  house.  After  him  repaired  Binnui  the  son  of  Henadad  another  por- 

25  tion,  from  the  house  of  Azariah  unto  the  turning  of  the  wall,  and  unto  the  corner.  Palal  the 
son  of  Uzai  repaired  over  against  the  turning  of  the  wall,  and  the  tower  that  standeth  out 
from  the  upper  house  of  the  king,  which  is  by  the  court  of  the  guard.  After  him  Pedaiah 

26  the  son  of  Parosh  repaired.  (Now  the  Nethinim  dwelt  in  Ophel,  unto  the  place  over  against 

27  the  water  gate  toward  the  east,  and  the  tower  that  standeth  out.)  After  him  the  Tekoites 
repaired  another  portion,  over  against  the  great  tower  that  standeth  out,  and  unto  the  wall 

28  of  Ophel.  Above  the  horse  gate  repaired  the  priests,  every  one  over  against  his  own  house. 

29  After  them  repaired  Zadok  the  son  of  Immer  over  against  his  own  house.  And  after  him 

30  repaired  Shemaiah  the  son  of  Shecaniah,  the  keeper  of  the  east  gate.  After  him  repaired 
Hananiah  the  son  of  Shelemiah,  and  Hanun  the  sixth  son  of  Zalapli,  another  portion.  After 

31  him  repaired  Meshullam  the  son  of  Berechiah  over  against  his  chamber.  After  him  repaired 
Malcliijah  one  of  the  goldsmiths  unto  the  house  of  the  Nethinim,  and  of  the  merchants,  over 

32  against  the  gate  of  Hammiphkad,  and  to  the  ascent  of  the  corner.  And  between  the  ascent 
of  the  corner  and  the  sheep  gate  repaired  the  goldsmiths  and  the  merchants. 
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4  : 1  But  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  Sanballat  heard  that  we  builded  the  wall,  he  was 

2  wroth,  and  took  great  indignation,  and  mocked  the  Jews.  And  he  spake  before  his  brethren 
and  the  army  of  Samaria,  and  said,  What  do  these  feeble  Jews?  will  they  fortify  them¬ 
selves  ?  will  they  sacrifice  ?  will  they  make  an  end  in  a  day  ?  will  they  revive  the  stones  out 

3  of  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  seeing  they  are  burned  ?  Now  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  was  by  him, 
and  he  said,  Even  that  which  they  build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  break  down  their  stone  wall. 

4  Hear,  0  our  God  ;  for  we  are  despised  :  and  turn  back  their  reproach  upon  their  own  head, 

5  and  give  them  up  to  spoiling  in  a  land  of  captivity  :  and  cover  not  their  iniquity,  and  let 
not  their  sin  be  blotted  out  from  before  thee  :  for  they  have  provoked  thee  to  anger  before  the 

6  builders.  So  we  built  the  wall  ;  and  all  the  wall  was  joined  together  unto  half  the  height 
thereof  :  for  the  people  had  a  mind  to  work. 

7  But  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  Sanballat,  and  Tobiah,  and  the  Arabians,  and  the  Am¬ 
monites,  and  the  Ashdodites,  heard  that  the  repairing  of  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem  went 

8  forward,  and  that  the  breaches  began  to  be  stopped,  then  they  were  very  wroth  ;  and 
they  conspired  all  of  them  together  to  come  and  fight  against  Jerusalem,  and  to  cause 

9  confusion  therein.  But  we  made  our  prayer  unto  our  God,  and  set  a  watch  against 

10  them  day  and  night,  because  of  them.  And  Judah  said,  The  strength  of  the  bearers 
of  burdens  is  decayed,  and  there  is  much  rubbish  ;  so  that  we  are  not  able  to  build  the 

11  wall.  And  our  adversaries  said,  They  shall  not  know,  neither  see,  till  we  come  into  the 

12  midst  of  them,  and  slay  them,  and  cause  the  work  to  cease.  And  it  came  to  pass  that,  when 
the  Jews  which  dwelt  by  them  came,  they  said  unto  us  ten  times  from  all  places,  Ye  must 

13  return  unto  us.  Therefore  set  I  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  space  behind  the  wall,  in  the  open 
places,  I  even  set  the  people  after  their  families  with  their  swords,  their  spears,  and  their 

14  bows.  And  I  looked,  and  rose  up,  and  said  unto  the  nobles,  and  to  the  rulers,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  people,  Be  not  ye  afraid  of  them  :  remember  the  Lord,  which  is  great  and  terrible, 
and  fight  for  your  brethren,  your  sons  and  your  daughters,  your  wives  and  your  houses. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  our  enemies  heard  that  it  was  known  unto  us,  and  God  had 
brought  their  counsel  to  nought,  that  we  returned  all  of  us  to  the  wall,  every  one  unto  his 

16  work.  And  it  came  to  pass  from  that  time  forth,  that  half  of  my  servants  wrought  in  the 
work,  and  half  of  them  held  the  spears,  the  shields,  and  the  bows,  and  the  coats  of  mail  ;  and 

17  the  rulers  were  behind  all  the  house  of  Judah.  They  that  builded  the  wall  and  they  that 
bare  burdens  laded  themselves,  every  one  with  one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the  work,  and 

18  with  the  other  held  his  weapon  ;  and  the  builders,  everyone  had  his  sword  girded  by  his  side, 

19  and  so  builded.  And  he  that  sounded  the  trumpet  was  by  me.  And  I  said  unto  the  nobles, 
and  to  the  rulers  and  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  The  work  is  great  and  large,  and  we  are  sep- 

20  arated  upon  the  wall,  one  far  from  another  :  in  what  place  soever  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the 

21  trumpet,  resort  ye  thither  unto  us  ;  our  God  shall  fight  for  us.  So  we  wrought  in  the  work  : 
and  half  of  them  held  the  spears  from  the  rising  of  the  morning  till  the  stars  appeared. 

22  Likewise  at  the  same  time  said  I  unto  the  people,  Let  every  one  with  his  servant  lodge  within 

23  Jerusalem,  that  in  the  night  they  may  be  a  guard  to  us,  and  may  labour  in  the  day.  So 
neither  I,  nor  my  brethren,  nor  my  servants,  nor  the  men  of  the  guard  which  followed  me, 
none  of  us  put  off  our  clothes,  every  one  went  with  his  weapon  to  the  water. 


2 : 12-20.  Steps  taken  by  Nehemiah  'prelim¬ 
inary  to  his  building  of  the  wall,  and  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  opposition.  Nehemiah  expected 
opposition,  and  as  long  as  possible  concealed 
his  designs.  He  made  his  survey  of  the  wall 
by  night,  that  it  might  escape  observation. 
The  lime  for  action  being  come,  he  laid  the 
matter  before  the  head  men  of  the  city  (verse 
17),  whom  he  easily  persuaded  when  he  assured 
them  of  Artaxerxes’  consent  and  goodwill. 
Preparations  then  began  to  be  made  ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  murmurs  of  opposition  arose.  Three 
opponents  are  now  spoken  of — Sanballat, 
Tobiah  and  an  Arabian,  Geshem  or  Gashmu, 


not  previously  mentioned.  These  persons  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  sent  a  formal  message  to  the 
authorities  of  Jerusalem  (verse  19),  taxing  them 
with  an  intention  to  rebel.  Nehemiah  made  no 
direct  reply  to  this  charge,  but  boldly  stated 
his  resolve  to  “arise  and  build,”  and  denied 
Sanballat’s  right  to  interfere  with  him.  P.  C. 

12-16.  Having  rested  after  his  long  journey 
three  days,  he  “  arose  in  the  night,  he,  and  some 
few  men  with  him.”  To  none,  even  of  these 
few,  had  he  “  told  what  God  had  put  in  his 
heart  to  do  at  Jerusalem.”  For  resolutions 
which  affect  the  Church’s  life  are  formed  by 
men  whom  the  Spirit  teaches  to  be  silent  until 
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tlic  time  has  come  for  action.  So  Nehemiah 
rode  out  by  night,  while  the  stars  were  shining 
into  the  well  of  Gilion  and  Solomon’s  Pool. 
Then,  after  ascending  the  Valley  of  Kedron,  he 
re-entered  by  the  valley  gate  and  returned 
home.  During  his  ride  he  had  seen  by  fitful 
gleams  the  tumbled  masses  of  masonry  close 
beside  the  course  carefully  trodden  by  his  horse 
—for  the  rubbish  choked  the  path,  “so  that 
there  was  no  place  for  the  beast  under  him  to 
pass.”  Again  and  again  he  came  to  gates  con¬ 
sumed  with  fire,  which,  as  the  Assyrian  sculp¬ 
tures  show  us,  was  invariably  done  with  cap¬ 
tured  cities.  W  hat  his  thoughts  were  we  are 
not  fully  told.  But  of  one  thing  we  may  be 
sure.  It  was  not  only  as  a  patriot  that  he  felt 
bitter  sorrow.  As  long  as  those  walls  were 
broken  down  the  purposes  of  God  must  be  un¬ 
fulfilled  and  the  footsteps  of  His  Anointed  must 
linger.  For  the  mysterious  weeks  were  to  be 
counted  from  “  the  going  forth  of  the  com¬ 
mandment  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem, 
unto  the  Messiah,  the  Prince.”  Haunted  by 
this  voice  of  prophecy — by  that  other  oracle  of 
the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  which  was  so  evidently 
familiar  to  him,  “  The  city  shall  be  built  from 
the  tower  of  Hananeel  unto  the  gate  of  the 
corner” — he  announces  his  purpose  :  “  Come 
and  let  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.” 
Bp.  W.  Alexander. 

17,  18.  It  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  take 
the  other  authorities  of  the  place  into  council. 
So — on  the  next  day  probably — Neliemiah  sum¬ 
moned  to  his  presence  “  the  priests,  the  nobles, 
and  the  rulers” — Eliashib  doubtless,  the  head 
of  the  priestly  order,  tlic  elders  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  head  men  of  such  villages  as  lay  near 
at  hand — and  opened  to  them  the  extent  of  his 
powers  and  the  nature  of  his  designs.  Artax- 
erxes,  he  said,  had  empowered  him  to  rebuild 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  to  place  the 
city  in  a  state  of  complete  defence.  The  thing 
must  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible.  Prepara¬ 
tions  must  be  quietly  made,  and  on  a  given  day 
workmen  must  present  themselves  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  defences,  ready  all  of  them 
to  set  to  the  work  simultaneously,  and  build 
the  portion  allotted  to  them.  New  materials 
would  not  be  needed,  unless  it  were  for  the  gates 
and  the  gate  towers  ;  the  walls  might  be  rebuilt 
out  of  the  ruins  and  rubbish  which  marked  their 
former  site.  The  inhabitants  of  each  quarter 
should  repair  the  part  of  the  wall  nearest  to 
where  they  dwelt.  All  classes  should  take  part 
in  the  work— priests,  nobles,  tradesmen,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  artisans.  As  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  ac¬ 


complish  the  entire  task  in  the  short  time  that 
was  needful,  other  workers  must  be  called  in 
from  the  country  towns  and  villages,  who  might 
gather  themselves  together  at  the  part  of  the 
wall  which  was  nearest  to  them.  Jericho, 
Tekoah,  Gibeon,  Mizpeli,  Zanoah,  Betli-hac- 
carem,  Betli-zur,  Keilah,  could  easily  send  a 
portion  of  their  population  to  share  the  labors 
of  those  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  since  none  of 
these  places  lay  at  any  great  distance  from  the 
capital.  A  general  willingness  to  give  their 
services  seems  to  have  been  displayed  alike  by 
the  men  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
country  districts,  since  only  one  abstention  is 
noticed — that  of  the  “  nobles  of  Tekoah.  ”  G.  R. 

20.  “  Then  answered  I  them,”  says  Nehe- 
miah,  with  noble  reliance  upon  God — “  Then 
answered  I  them” — not  that  the  king  had  given 
me  a  decree  to  undertake  the  work  ;  not  that  I 
was  in  realit}r  obeying,  instead  of  resisting  him  ; 
but  this  heavenly  hero’s  sublime  and  magnani¬ 
mous  answer  was,  “  The  God  of  heaven,  He 
will  prosper  us  ;  therefore  we,  His  servants, 
will  arise  and  build.  ’  ’  And  in  the  might  of  that 
confidence  they  prosecuted  their  task,  spite  of 
every  discouragement ;  spite  of  contempt  and 
fraud  and  treachery  ;  spite  of  false  friends  and 
open  enemies,  till,  in  fifty-two  days,  this  hand¬ 
ful  of  feeble  men  brought  the  mighty  woik  to  a 
happy  issue  ;  the  walls  of  the  city  were  finished, 
and  the  gates  were  again  set  up,  because  the 
good  hand  of  their  God  was  upon  them.  “  If 
God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?’  ’  Stowell. 

Cliap.  tl.  The  third  chapter  contains  an  hon¬ 
orable  register  of  those  who  despaired  not  of 
their  country,  but  uprose,  in  a  time  of  feeble¬ 
ness  and  depression,  to  rebuild  their  capital. 
They  were  of  all  ranks  and  classes.  First  rose 
up,  as  became  him,  the  high  priest,  with  his 
brethren  the  priests.  The  Levites,  too,  put 
their  hands  to  the  work.  Then  came  the  rulers, 
merchants,  “  goldsmiths  and  apothecaries” — 
indeed,  all  the  well-doing  population  of  the 
city.  Some  of  the  ladies  of  high  rank  showed 
a  fine  example  at  this  emergency.  The  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Shallum,  who  was  “  ruler  of  the  half 
part  of  Jerusalem,”  helped  their  father  in  the 
work.  Helpers  also  came  in  from  the  small 
towns  of  Judea,  rising  superior  to  all  petty 
jealousies,  and  preferring  Jerusalem  above  their 
chief  joy.  There  were  a  few  half-hearted  in 
the  enterprise,  such  as  the  nobles  of  Tekoa, 
who  “  put  not  their  necks  to  the  work  of  their 
Lord.”  They  seem  to  have  been  the  magnates 
of  a  little  town  ;  and,  like  petty  great  people  in 
all  times,  thought  it  enough  to  give  their  pat¬ 
ronage.  They  were  exceptions,  however,  to 
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the  general  rule.  The  builders  worked  with  a 
will  and  on  a  plan  which  gave  exercise  to  both 
public  zeal  and  private  interest.  Every  man 
built  over  against  his  own  house  or  his  own 
chamber  if  he  were  not  a  separate  householder. 
At  the  same  time,  every  one  was  inspirited  by 
the  thought  that  he  was  tilling  up  his  part  of  a 
great  design  for  the  common  good,  and  for  the 
welfare,  not  of  a  gate,  or  street,  or  quarter  of 
the  city,  but  of  all  Jerusalem.  D.  F. 

With  the  general  purpose  of  doing  honor  to 
the  deserving  is  combined  the  wish  graphically 
to  place  the  whole  scene  before  the  reader. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  profusion  of  topo¬ 
graphical  details.  Nehemiah  takes  us  along  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  wall — shows  us  “  the  tower 
of  Meah,”  “  the  tower  of  Hananeel,”  “  the  fish 
gate,”  “  the  old  gate,”  “  the  throne  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor,”  “the  broad  wall,  ”“  the  tower  of  the 
furnaces,”  “the  valley  gate,”  “the  dung 
gate,”  “  the  gate  of  the  fountain,”  “  the  pool 
of  Siloam,”  “the  king’s  garden,”  “the 
stairs,”  “  the  sepulchres  of  David,”  “  the  pool 
that  was  made,”  “the  armory,”  “the  tower 
that  lay  out,”  “  Ophel, ”  “the  horse  gate,” 
“  the  gate  Miphkad,”  “  the  sheep  gate,”  and 
“  the  ascent  of  the  corner” — exhibits  to  us  the 
party  at  work  in  each  place,  repairing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wall,  or  rebuilding  a  gateway — notes 
the  zeal  of  those  who,  completing  the  piece  first 
assigned  to  them  rapidly,  then  undertook  a  sec¬ 
ond  piece  (verses  11,  19,  21,  24,  etc.),  and 
altogether  gives  us  a  description  which  is  full 
of  life  and  activity.  The  passage  is  invaluable 
to  the  topographer,  and  though  not  resolving 
all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  meets  in  his 
attempts  to  reproduce  the  plan  of  the  ancient 
city,  furnishes  more  effectual  help  than  all  other 
existing  notices  on  the  subject  put  together. 
P.  C. 

The  wall  was  parcelled  out  among  forty -four 
working  parties,  who,  on  a  given  day,  all  mus¬ 
tered  in  their  several  places,  and  began  the  tasks 
allotted  to  them.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Temple,  labored 
the  priests,  the  Nethinim,  the  goldsmiths  and 
the  merchants  ;  about  the  northeast  corner  the 
work  was  done  by  the  men  of  Jericho  ;  along 
the  north  wall  were  employed  the  Tekoites,  the 
men  of  Gibeon,  and  the  men  of  Mizpeh  ;  toward 
the  west,  the  inhabitants  of  Zanoali ;  toward  the 
south,  a  portion  of  the  men  of  Mizpeh,  together 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-haccarem,  Beth- 
zur,  and  Keilah.  The  Levites  worked  at  por¬ 
tions  of  the  wall  of  Ophel.  Small  parcels  of  the 
wall  seem  to  have  been  assigned  to  individuals, 
either  singly  or  in  pairs,  who  exercised  a  super¬ 


intendence  over  the  men  of  their  trade  or  of 
their  neighborhood.  Particular  attention  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  gate  towers — 
eleven  in  number — which  broke  the  line  of  the 
walls  at  irregular  intervals.  These  had  to  be 
provided  with  guard-rooms,  heavy  wooden 
doors,  solid  bars,  and  other  fasteniugs,  as  the 
security  of  the  town  would  greatly  depend 
upon  them.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
Nehemiah ’s  account,  there  were  at  this  time 
five  gates  in  the  eastern  wall,  three  in  the 
northern  wall,  two  in  the  southern  wall,  and 
one  in  the  western  wall — the  “  valley  gate.” 
There  were  also,  in  the  spaces  between  the 
gates,  and  especially  at  any  angle  formed  by 
the  walls,  or  at  any  weak  point,  protecting 
towers  or  bastions,  which  projected  beyond  the 
general  line  of  the  walls.  G.  R. 

10,  2lt,  28.  Every  one  over  against 
liis  house.  The  priests  and  others,  whose 
houses  were  near  the  wall,  repaired  that  part 
of  the  wall  which  was  opposite  each  of  their 
dwellings.  This  suggests  the  order  to  be  observed 
in  seeking  the  good  of  others.  Let  every  one  do 
the  work  which  lies  nearest  to  him.  Let  him 
begin  with  his  own  family.  No  amount  of 
good  work  elsewhere  will  compensate  for  neg¬ 
lect  there.  Christian  parents  can  do  most  good 
to  the  community  by  training  well  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Then,  as  ability  and  opportunity  per¬ 
mit,  let  each  seek  the  good  of  his  dependents, 
friends,  neighbors,  the  congregation  with  which 
he  worships,  the  city  or  town,  the  country,  the 
Church  at  large,  the  world.  P.  C. 

When  the  Hebrews  set  about  rebuilding  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  each  man  was  instructed  to 
build  over  against  his  own  house.  That  was 
better  economy  than  for  each  man  to  do  a  little 
everywhere,  and  by  that  means  not  do  much  of 
anything  anywhere.  The  results  are  a  good 
deal  of  the  latter  sort  when  a  man  stops  with 
being  simply  a  member  of  the  Church  uni¬ 
versal  ;  he  neither  denotes  much  to  the  Church 
nor  the  Church  much  to  him.  We  get  affected 
by  close  contacts  with  live  things  at  specific 
points.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  love  all  mankind. 
But  it  is  better  to  say  a  single  word  of  cheer 
and  comfort  to  the  man  who  stands  next  you 
than  merely  to  love  the  whole  race  with  a  thin 
dilute  of  affection  that  never  reaches  the  point 
of  doing  anything  for  anybody.  The  best  way 
really  to  know  how  to  love  the  man  that  is 
farthest  from  you  is  to  begin  by  loving  and 
blessing  the  man  that  is  next  you.  It  is  a  small 
matter,  I  confess,  to  love  your  neighbor,  but 
the  slumbering  potencies  of  universal  love  are 
all  in  it.  C.  H.  P. 
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Consider  liow  the  greatest  things  ever  done 
on  earth  have  been  done  by  little  and  little— lit¬ 
tle  agents,  little  persons,  and  little  things. 
How  was  the  wall  restored  around  Jerusalem  ? 
By  each  man  building  the  breach  before  his 
own  door.  How  was  the  soil  of  the  New  World 
redeemed  from  gloomy  forests  ?  By  each 
sturdy  emigrant  cultivating  the  patch  round 
his  own  log  hut.  How  have  the  greatest  bat¬ 
tles  been  won  ?  Not  by  the  generals,  but  by 
the  rank  and  file — every  man  holding  his  own 
post,  and  ready  to  die  on  the  battlefield.  The 
victory  was  achieved  by  the  blood  and  courage 
of  the  many.  So,  if  the  world  is  ever  to  be 
conquered  for  our  Lord,  it  is  not  by  ministers, 
nor  by  office-bearers,  but  by  every  member  of 
Christ’s  body  being  a  working  member  ;  doing 
his  own  work  ;  filling  his  own  sphere  ;  holding 
his  own  post  ;  and  saying  to  Jesus,  “  Lord, 
what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?”  Guthrie. 

So  it  is  by  every  one  building  the  part  of  the 
wall  which  lies  opposite  to  himself  ;  by  each 
one,  like  the  Baptist  of  old,  fulfilling  his 
course  ;  by  each  one  doing  the  duty  which  de¬ 
volves  on  him  as  a  soldier  fighting  under  Christ 
in  the  great  army  of  the  faithful,  that  the  whole 
work  is  to  be  carried  on  and  completed  ;  this 
one  taking  up  this  field,  and  another  that  field, 
at  home  or  abroad — going  himself,  or  contribut¬ 
ing  to  make  others  go.  Me  Cosh. 

At  whatever  point  we  touch  the  moral  deso¬ 
lation  of  society,  there  is  our  place  of  building. 
At  whatever  spot  we  touch  sin,  there  is  our 
place  of  fighting.  The  place^vliere  our  voca¬ 
tion  plants  us,  and  our  usual  duties  and  rela¬ 
tions  engage  us,  is  the  one  where  we  shall  wear 
and  use  God’s  armor  to  best  effect.  It  probably 
seemed  to  each  builder  on  the  wall  a  very 
arduous  undertaking  to  rebuild  the  whole  city 
wall  ;  and  so  it  might  have  done  if  he  had  had 
it  all  to  do.  But  each  one  did  his  little,  and 
worked  over  against  his  own  door,  and  the  work 
was  completed  in  two  months.  C.  H.  P. 

Cbap.  4.  Open  opposition  offered  to  the  work 
by  Sanballat  and  Tobiah ,  and  arrangements  made 
by  Nehemiah  to  meet  it.  Sanballat  and  his 
friends,  when  they  first  heard  that  the  wall  was 
actually  being  restored,  the  working  parties 
formed,  and  the  work  taken  in  hand,  could 
scarcely  believe  it.  What  ?  These  feeble  Jews 
undertake  so  heavy  a  task,  attempt  a  work  that 
must  occupy  so  long  a  time,  and  for  which  they 
had  not  even  the  necessary  materials  ?  (verse 
2).  Impossible  !  Such  a  wall  as  they  could 
build  would  be  so  weak  that  if  a  fox  tried  to 
get  over  it  he  would  break  it  down  (verse  8). 
But  when,  despite  their  scoffs,  the  working 


parties  labored  steadily,  and  the  whole  wall  was 
brought  to  half  the  intended  height  (verse  6), 
and  the  gaps  made  in  it  by  the  Babylonians 
were  filled  up  (verse  7),  they  changed  their 
tone,  admitted  the  seriousness  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  the  probability  that  it  would  succeed 
unless  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  it.  Nehe¬ 
miah ’s  work  would  be  accomplished  before  the 
court  could  be  communicated  with.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  was  resolved  to  stop  the  building  by 
main  force.  Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  his  Am¬ 
monite  hanger-on,  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  neighboring  peoples — the  Philistines  of 
Ashdod,  the  Ammonites,  and  some  Arab  tribe 
or  tribes — and  agreed  with  them  that  a  conjoint 
attack  should  be  made  upon  Jerusalem  by  a 
confederate  army  (chap.  3  :  7,  8).  But  Nehe¬ 
miah,  having  learned  what  was  intended,  made 
preparations  to  meet  and  repulse  the  assailants. 
He  began  by  setting  a  watch  day  and  night 
(verse  9)  on  the  side  on  which  the  attack  was 
expected.  When  an  assault  seemed  imminent, 
he  stopped  the  work  and  drew  up  the  whole 
people  in  battle  array,  with  swords,  spears,  and 
bows,  behind  the  wall,  but  in  conspicuous 
places,  so  that  they  could  be  seen  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  in  this  attitude  awaited  the  enemy 
(verse  13).  The  result  was  that  no  actual 
assault  was  delivered.  The  work  was  then  re¬ 
sumed,  but  under  additional  precautions.  The 
laborers  were  compelled  to  work  either  with  a 
weapon  in  one  hand,  or  at  the  least  with  a 
sword  at  their  side  (verses  17,  18).  Nehe¬ 
miah ’s  private  attendants  were  armed  and 
formed  into  two  bands,  one  of  which  worked 
on  the  wall,  while  the  other  kept  guard,  and 
held  the  arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  their 
fellow-servants  (verse  16).  At  night  the  work¬ 
ing  parties  retired  to  rest  within  the  city,  but 
Nehemiah  himself,  his  brothers,  his  servants, 
and  his  bodyguard,  remained  outside,  keeping 
watch  by  turns,  and  sleeping  in  their  clothes, 
until  the  wall  was  finished  (verses  22,  23).  P.  C. 

9.  We  made  our  prayer  and  §et  a 
watch.  There  are  times  when  we  must  pray 
with  our  eyes  open  ;  when  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
wink  lest  we  lose  sight  of  our  danger.  Pray¬ 
ing  against  danger  is  but  a  sham  when  it  takes 
the  place  of  watching  against  danger.  If  we 
pray  that  we  may  not  be  surprised  by  the  en¬ 
emy,  we  must  watch  lest  the  enemy  surprise 
us.  If  we  pray  for  strength  to  resist  the  enemy, 
we  must  watch  for  the  enemy’s  coming,  that  we 
may  use  our  God-given  strength  effectively.  If 
we  pray  that  the  enemy  may  not  approach  us, 
we  ought  to  watch  for  an  answer  to  our 
prayers,  that  we  may  be  sure  that  the  coast  is 
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clear  on  every  side.  There  is  no  duty  of  call¬ 
ing  on  God  for  help  that  doesn’t  include  the 
idea  of  doing  something  ourselves.  “  Watch 
and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.  ” 
“  Stand,  therefore  ;  praying  at  all  seasons  in 
the  spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  in  all  per¬ 
severance.  ’  ’  H.  C.  T. - The  true  way  to  meet 

opposition  is  twofold — prayer  and  prudent 
watchfulness.  “  Pray  to  God,  and  keep  your 
powder  dry”  is  not  a  bad  compendium  of  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  soldier.  The  union  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  God  with  the  full  use  of  common  sense, 
watchfulness,  and  prudence  would  dissipate 
many  hindrances  to  successful  service.  A.  M. 

What  doth  Nehemiah,  with  his  Jews,  for  their 
common  safety  ?  They  pray  and  watch  ;  they 
pray  unto  God  ;  they  watch  against  the  enemy. 
And  thus  shall  we  happily  prevail  against  those 
spiritual  wickednesses  which  war  against  our 
souls.  No  evil  can  surprise  us  if  we  watch  ; 

no  evil  can  hurt  us  if  we  pray.  Bp.  IT. - 

That  was  the  way  of  this  good  man,  and  should 
be  our  way  ;  all  his  cares,  all  his  griefs,  all  his 
fears  he  spread  before  Go:l,  and  thereby  made 
himself  easy.  This  was  the  first  thing  he  did  : 
before  he  used  any  means  he  made  his  prayer 
to  God,  for  with  Him  we  must  always  begin. 
Having  prayed,  he  set  a  watch  against  them. 
The  instructions  Christ  has  given  us  in  our 
spiritual  warfare  agree  with  this  example  (Matt. 
26:41),  “Watch  and  pray.”  If  we  think  to 
secure  ourselves  by  prayer  only  without  watch¬ 
fulness,  we  are  slothful  and  tempt  God.  If  by 
watchfulness  without  prayer,  we  are  proud  and 
slight  God  ;  and  either  way  we  forfeit  His  pro¬ 
tection.  H. - We  are  to  watch  and  keep  our 

garments.  We  are  to  act  faith  upon  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Christ,  by  which  He  has  overcome  the 
world.  We  are  to  commend  ourselves  to  God 
in  prayer  that  He  may  ‘  ‘  keep  and  present  us 
before  the  presence  of  His  glory.”  We  are  to 
think  upon  the  promises,  and  to  work  them  into 
our  hearts  by  spiritual  reasoning,  and  so  “  es¬ 
cape  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world 
through  lust.”  All  these  things  are  to  be  done. 
It  is  folly  and  presumption  to  think  that  be¬ 
cause  power  is  with  God  and  from  God,  effort 
should  not  be  in  ourselves  !  T.  Manton. 

10.  The  strength  of  the  bearers  of 
burdens  is  decayed.  The  complaint 
seems  to  be  that  by  the  drawing  off  of  men  from 
the  working  parties  to  act  as  guards,  those  par¬ 
ties  were  so  weakened  that  they  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  the  work,  the  quantity  of  rubbish  being 
so  great.  P.  C. - The  state  of  Jerusalem  to¬ 

day  illustrates  his  difficulties  from  the  “  much 
rubbish.”  Except  on  the  area  of  the  Mosque 


of  Omar,  ancient  Jerusalem  lies  many  feet  be¬ 
low  the  present  surface.  Eleven  times  has  the 
city  been  captured  and  dismantled,  and  after 
each  siege  the  materials  have  been  thrown  down 
till  we  may  sink  a  shaft  from  twenty  to  even  a 
hundred  feet  before  we  reach  the  natural  sur¬ 
face.  Tristram. 

10-13.  Nehemiah  enumerates  his  discour¬ 
agements  :  1.  The  Jews  engaged  in  the  work 
grew  weary  of  it,  and  despaired  of  its  comple¬ 
tion.  2.  The  adversaries  boasted  and  threat¬ 
ened.  3.  The  provincial  Jews  declared  the 
danger  of  continuing  the  work  to  be  great. 

B.  C. - In  these  verses  Nehemiah  tells,  in  his 

simple  way,  of  the  difficulties  from  three  sev¬ 
eral  quarters  which  threatened  to  stop  his 
work.  He  had  trouble  from  the  workmen,  from 
the  enemies,  and  from  the  mass  of  Jews  not  resi¬ 
dent  in  Jerusalem.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
builders  had  cooled,  and  the  magnitude  of  their 
task  began  to  frighten  them.  It  is  a  great  piece 
of  Christian  duty  to  recognize  difficulties,  and 
not  be  cowed  by  them.  The  true  inference 
from  the  facts  would  have  been,  “  so  that  we 
must  put  all  our  strength  into  the  work,  and 
trust  in  our  God  to  help  us.  ”  We  may  not  be 
responsible  for  discouragements  suggesting 
themselves,  but  we  are  responsible  for  letting 
them  become  dissuasives.  Our  one  question 
should  be,  Has  God  appointed  the  work  ?  If 
so,  it  has  to  be  done,  however  little  our 
strength  and  however  mountainous  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  rubbish.  The  second  part  in 
the  trio  was  tallen  by  the  enemies — Sanballat 
and  Tobiah  and  the  rest.  They  laid  their  plans 
for  a  sudden  swoop  down  on  Jerusalem,  and 
calculated  that  if  they  could  surprise  the  build¬ 
ers  at  their  work  they  would  have  no  weapons 
to  show  fight  with,  and  so  would  be  easily  dis¬ 
patched.  Killing  the  builders  was  but  a 
means  ;  the  desired  end  is  significantly  put  last 
(verse  11),  as  being  the  stopping  of  the  abhorred 
work.  But  killing  the  workmen  does  not  cause 
the  work  to  cease  when  it  is  God’s  work,  as  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  shows.  Con¬ 
spirators  should  hold  their  tongues.  It  was 
not  a  hopeful  way  of  beginning  an  attack,  of 
which  the  essence  was  secrecy  and  suddenness, 
to  talk  about  it.  A  bird  of  the  air  carries  the 
matter.  The  third  voice  is  that  of  the  Jews  in 
other  parts  of  the  land,  and  especially  those  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  borders  of  Samaria,  next  door  to 
Sanballat.  Verse  12  is  probably  best  taken  as 
in  the  Revised  Version,  which  makes  “  Ye  must 
return  to  us”  the  imperative  and  often-repeated 
summons  from  these  to  the  contingents  from 
their  respective  places  of  abode,  who  had  gone 
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up  to  Jerusalem  to  help  in  building.  Alarms 
of  invasion  made  the  scattered  villagers  wish  to 
have  all  their  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  back 
again  to  defend  their  own  homes.  It  was  a 
most  natural  demand  ;  but  in  this  case,  as  so 
often,  audacity  is  truest  prudence  ;  and  in  all 
high  causes  there  come  times  when  men  have  to 
trust  their  homes  and  dear  ones  to  God’s  protec¬ 
tion.  The  necessity  is  heart-rending,  and  we 
may  well  pray  that  we  may  not  be  exposed  to 
it ;  but  if  it  clearly  arises,  a  devout  man  can 
have  no  doubt  of  his  duty.  And  how  charac¬ 
ter  is  ennobled  by  so  severe  a  sacrifice!  A.  M. 

I  I.  And  I  looked.  lie  saw  the  enemy 
coming.  Rose  up.  To  take  command  and 
give  orders.  And  said.  He  spoke  a  few 
words  to  encourage  his  men,  telling  them  to 
remember  whom  they  fought  under — viz., 
the  Lord  ;  and  what  they  had  to  fight  for 
— viz.,  their  homes  and  all  they  held  dear. 
The  attack  was  not  made,  however.  Perhaps 
the  attacking  party  received  word  from  their 
allies  within  the  walls  ;  perhaps  they  saw  for 
themselves  that  the  surprise  had  failed  and  the 
Jews  were  prepared.  This  was  not  the  first 
nor  the  last  time  when  thorough  preparation 
for  fighting  removed  the  necessity  of  fighting. 
W.  J.  B. 

Nowt  doth  Nehemiali  arm  his  people  ;  and  for 
the  time  changes  their  trowels  into  swords  and 
spears  and  bows  ;  raising  up  their  courage  with 
a  vehement  exhortation  “  to  remember  the  Lord, 
w^hicli  is  great  and  terrible  ;  and  to  fight, for 
their  brethren,  their  sons,  their  daughters,  their 
wives,  and  their  houses.”  Nothing  can  so 
hearten  us  to  the  encountering  of  any  evil  as 
the  remembrance  of  that  infinite  power  and 
wisdom,  which  can  either  avert,  or  mitigate,  or 
sanctify  it.  We  could  not  faint  if  we  did  not 
forget  God.  Bp.  II. 

Remember  tlie  Lord,  and  figlit. 

Trust  in  God  quickens  activity,  not  slackens  it. 
It  nerves  the  strong  arm,  not  paralyzes  it.  It 
i3  while  we  remember  God’s  readiness  to  make 
our  honest  labor  effective  that  we  work  with  a 
will  for  our  daily  bread,  that  we  push  forward 
in  business,  that  we  study  and  write  and  preach 
in  the  conviction  that  our  toil  will  tell  on  ages, 
tell  for  God.  The  men  who  remember  the  Lord 
in  His  power  and  goodness  are  the  men  who 
rise  up  against  all  odds,  and  battle  evil  in  high 
places  and  low,  with  never  a  thought  of  being 
overborne  and  defeated.  It  is  those  who  back 
up  against  the  Rock  of  Ages  and  defy  the  uni¬ 
verse  who  have  true  faith  in  God  and  prove 
it  as  courageous  soldiers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  A  readiness  to  fight  for  God’s  cause  is 


a  test  of  loving,  faith-filled  remembrance  of 
God.  H.  C.  T. 

Remember  the  Lord,  ’  ’  said  Nehemiali,  wThen 
he  wanted  to  arouse  the  courage  of  the  languid 
people.  To  a  man  in  discouragement  the  very 
thought  of  God  is  like  a  cool  wind  after  a  day 
of  oppressive  heat.  It  refreshes  him,  and  gives 
him  renewed  courage  to  bear  and  to  do.  It 
adds  somehow  to  the  totality  of  his  being  some¬ 
thing  that  gives  to  all  the  rest  an  invincible 
pluck,  and  so  doubles  his  force.  A  man  who 
knows  that  God  is  on  his  side  will  watch  and 
fight  and  work  all  the  better  for  keeping  this 
truth  uppermost.  It  takes  away  from  him  the 
fear  of  man  “  that  bringetli  a  snare,”  and  puts 
the  fear  of  God  so  high  that  all  other  fear  dis¬ 
appears.  Such  a  man  is  hard  to  beat,  for  he 
never  knows  when  he  is  beaten.  He  always 
picks  up  his  weapons  again  and  renews  the 
fight.  Schauffler. 

The  calm  heroism  of  Nehemiali  and  his  wise 
action  in  the  emergency  are  told  in  verses 
13-15.  He  made  a  demonstration  in  force, 
which  at  once  showed  that  the  scheme  of  a  sur¬ 
prise  was  blown  to  pieces.  The  walls  were 
manned,  and  the  enemy  would  have  to  deal 
not  with  unarmed  laborers,  but  with  prepared 
soldiers.  The  work  was  stopped,  and  trowel 
and  spade  exchanged  for  sword  and  spear. 
“  And  I  looked,”  says  Neliemiah.  His  careful 
eye  travelled  over  the  lines,  and,  seeing  all  in 
order,  he  cheered  the  little  army  with  ringing 
words.  He  had  prayed  (Neh.  1:5)  to  “  the 
great  and  terrible  God,”  and  now  he  bids  his 
men  remember  Him,  and  thence  draw  strength 
and  courage.  The  only  real  antagonist  of  fear 
is  faith.  If  we  can  grasp  God  we  shall  not 
dread  Sanballat  and  his  crew.  Unless  we  do, 
the  world  is  full  of  dangers  which  it  is  not  folly 
to  fear.  Note,  too,  that  the  people  are  ani¬ 
mated  for  the  fight  by  reminding  them  of  the 
dear  ones  whose  lives  and  honor  hung  on  the 
issue.  Nothing  is  said  about  fighting  for  God 
and  His  temple  and  city  ;  but  the  motives  ad¬ 
duced  are  not  less  sacred.  Family  love  is  God’s 
best  of  earthly  gifts  ;  and  though  it  is  some¬ 
times  duty  to  “  forget  thine  own  people  and 
thy  father’s  house,”  as  we  have  just  seen,  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  these  highest  obligations  can  su¬ 
persede  the  sweet  one  of  straining  every  nerve 
for  the  well-being  of  dear  ones  in  the  hallowed 
circle  of  home.  So  the  plan  of  a  sudden  rush 
came  to  nothing.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
enemy  was  in  sight  ;  but  the  news  of  the 
demonstration  soon  reached  them,  and  was 
effectual.  Prompt  preparation  against  possible 
dangers  is  often  the  means  of  turning  them 
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aside.  Watchfulness  is  indispensable  to  vigor 
of  Christian  character  and  efficiency  of  work. 
Suspicion  is  hateful  and  weakening  ;  hut  a  man 
who  tries  to  serve  God  in  such  a  world  as  this 
had  need  to  be  like  the  living  creatures  in  the 
Revelation,  having  “  eyes  all  over.”  “  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  (in  that  sense)  feareth  always.  ’  ’ 
The  upshot  of  the  alarm  is  very  beautifully 
told  :  “  We  returned  all  of  us  to  the  wall,  every 
one  unto  his  work.”  No  time  was  wasted  in 
j  ubilation.  The  work  was  the  main  thing,  and 
the  moment  the  interruption  was  ended,  back 
to  it  they  all  went.  It  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
persistent  discharge  of  duty,  and  of  that  most 
valuable  quality,  the  ability  and  inclination  to 
keep  up  the  main  purpose  of  a  life  continuous 
through  interruptions,  like  a  stream  of  sweet 
water  running  through  a  bog.  A.  M. 

15.  Three  things  go  well  together  in  work 
for  God — prayer,  promptitude  and  persever¬ 
ance.  Had  the  builders  ceased  until  they  should 
go  out  and  attack  Sanballat  or  Geshem,  it  would 
have  been  long  ere  their  task  was  finished.  But 
no,  attack  was  not  for  them,  only  defence  ;  and 
the  moment  that  the  display  of  readiness  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  has  caused  the  enemy  to  retire, 
they  turn  eagerly  to  finish  the  wall.  Every 
course  of  masonry  laid  was  better  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  victories.  Having  arms  in  their  hands  did 
not  tempt  them  to  fight ;  success  did  not  uplift 
them  ;  they  knew  that  it  was  God  who  had 
brought  to  naught  the  counsel  of  Sanballat,  and 
they  went  on  doing  His  work  with  all  their 
might.  A.  Symington. 

10-20.  Nehemiah’s  precautions  concerned 
six  classes  of  men — viz.,  his  personal  retain¬ 
ers,  two  classes  of  workmen,  the  officers,  the 
trumpeter,  and  the  general.  My  servants  (cf. 
verse  23  and  chaps.  5  : 10,  16  ;  13  :  19).  These 
were  trained  men,  who  could  be  depended  upon. 
Half  of  them  wrought  in  the  work,  while  the 
other  half,  themselves  armed  doubtless,  had 
armor  in  readiness  for  the  working  half.  It 
was  impossible  for  a  man  to  wear  armor  while 
working  on  the  wall  ;  but  by  this  arrangement 
there  was  always  a  little  effective  band  of  armed 
men  ready  to  take  the  initiative  in  resisting 
an  attack  from  foes  without  or  traitors  within  ; 
and  their  number  would  be  doubled  with  no 
delay  except  while  their  comrades  were  putting 
on  their  armor.  W.  J.  B. 

God’s  workers  must  be  prepared  for  warfare 
as  well  as  building.  There  have  been  epochs 
in  which  that  necessity  was  realized  in  a  very 
sad  manner ;  and  the  Church  on  earth  will 
always  have  to  be  the  Church  militant.  But  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  building  is  the  end,  and 


fighting  is  but  the  means.  The  trowel,  not  the 
sword,  is  the  natural  instrument.  Controversy 
is  second  best — a  necessity,  no  doubt,  but  an 
unwelcome  one,  and  only  permissible  as  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  help  to  doing  the  true  work,  rearing 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  God. 

“  He  that  sounded  the  trumpet  was  by  me.” 
The  gallant  leader  was  everywhere,  animating 
by  his  presence.  He  meant  to  be  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight  if  it  should  come.  And  so  he  kept 
the  trumpeter  by  his  side,  and  gave  orders  that 
when  he  sounded  all  should  hurry  to  the  place  ; 
for  there  the  enemy  would  be,  and  Neliemiah 
would  be  where  they  were.  “  The  work  is 
great  and  large,  and  we  are  separated  .  .  .  one 
far  from  another.”  How  naturally  the  words 
lend  themselves  to  the  old  lesson  so  often  drawn 
from  them  !  God’s  servants  are  widely  parted, 
by  distance,  by  time,  and,  alas  !  by  less  justi¬ 
fiable  causes.  Unless  they  draw  together  they 
will  be  overwhelmed,  taken  in  detail  and 
crushed.  They  must  rally  to  help  each  other 
against  the  common  foe.  Thank  God,  the  long¬ 
ing  for  manifest  Christian  unity  is  deeper  to¬ 
day  than  ever  it  was.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  it  is  adequately  fulfilled  in  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  common  bond  of  brotherhood, 
which  binds  us  all  in  one  family  if  we  have 
one  Father.  American  and  English  Christians 
are  bound  to  seek  the  tightening  of  the  bonds 
between  them  and  to  set  themselves  against 
politicians  who  may  seek  to  keep  apart  those 
who  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  spirit  are 
brothers  All  Christians  have  one  great  Cap¬ 
tain  ;  and  He  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  every 
battle.  His  clear  trumpet  call  should  gather 
all  His  servants  to  His  side.  A.  M. 

There  are  pressing  difficulties  in  the  believ¬ 
er’s  way  while  he  is  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  work.  The  Christian  life  is  a  scene  of 
perpetual  conflict.  Heart  corruption  is  the 
greatest  foe  of  the  Christian.  From  that  he  can¬ 
not  flee.  And  had  he  nothing  else  than  this 
corruption  to  fear  while  he  strives  to  rear  up 
the  spiritual  edifice — i.e.,  to  advance  in  grace 
and  in  godliness — he  would  yet  require  to  be 
furnished,  as  the  people  were  under  Nehemiah, 
with  the  weapon  to  defend  as  well  as  with  the 
implement  to  build.  When  we  consider  the 
very  dangerous  position  which  the  Christian 
occupies,  with  a  crafty  adversary  on  the  one 
side — viz.,  Satan — an  alluring  and  sometimes  a 
threatening  foe  on  the  other  side— viz.,  the 
world — and  a  treacherous  heart  within,  his 
proper  attitude  is  that  which  was  assumed  by 
the  people  spoken  of  in  the  text,  every  one  of 
whom,  while  with  one  of  his  hands  he  wrought 
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in  the  work,  with  the  other  hand  held  a  weapon. 
These  Jews  were  in  the  exercise  of  constant 
watchfulness.  They  knew  that  there  was  evil 
meditated  against  them  ;  but  they  knew  not  the 
moment  when  the  onset  might  be,  and  there¬ 
fore,  like  wise  men,  they  stood  prepared  for  it. 
Christian  watchfulness  is  one  of  the  most  indis¬ 
pensable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  duties  to  which  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  are  called.  The  Jews  were  careful  to 
furnish  themselves  with  the  means  of  defence. 
The  Christian  has  the  shield  of  faith  and  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God. 
The  attitude  of  the  Jews  indicates  the  firmest 
determination  to  make  progress  in  their  work. 
Advancement  is  the  watchword  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  A.  D.  Davidson. 

21.  So  we  labored;  and  half  of 
them  held  the  spears.  This  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  main  points  previously  related  : 
“So  we  continued  to  work  ;  and  one  half  of 
my  personal  followers  continued  to  keep  watch 
and  to  hold  the  spears”  (verse  16).  From  llie 
rising  of  the  morning,  etc.  This  is  ad¬ 
ditional,  and  shows  how  early  the  work  com¬ 
menced  each  morning,  and  how  late  it  con¬ 
tinued.  P.  C. 

The  closing  verse  tells  again  how  Nehemiah’s 
immediate  dependents  divided  work  and  watch¬ 
ing,  and  adds  to  the  picture  the  continuousness 
of  their  toil  from  the  first  gray  of  morning  till 
darkness  showed  the  stars  and  ended  another 
day  of  toil.  Happy  they  who  thus  “  from 
morn  till  noon,  from  noon  till  dewy  eve,”  labor 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord  !  For  them,  every  new 
morning  will  dawn  with  new  strength,  and 
every  evening  be  calm  with  the  consciousness 
of  “something  attempted,  something  done.” 
A.  M. 

The  section  is  rich  in  analogies  for  spiritual 
things.  As  believers,  we  have  an  important 
building  work  to  do,  and  we  have  to  do  it  in  the 
presence  of  spiritual  enemies  without  and  with¬ 
in.  There  are  few  Bible  characters  from  whom 
the  practical  worker  can  get  so  many  points  as 
from  Nehemiah.  And,  among  other  things,  he 
is  especially  characterized  by  this  :  the  more 
utterly  he  feels  his  dependence  upon  God  (“  our 
God  shall  fight  for  us,  ”  verse  20),  the  more  care¬ 
fully  does  he  attend  to  every  minute  detail 
which  may  insure  success.  W.  J.  B. 


Cultivated,  scientific  man  is  fast  becoming 
passionless  intellect.  Religion  resides  in  the 
affections,  imagination,  emotions,  conscience. 
These  are  to  be  utterly  extirpated  ;  and  religion 


must  wither  away  in  its  very  roots  before  the 
positive  philosophy.  Yes  ;  in  many  a  tone  the 
epigram  is  uttered  that  burns  and  stings. 

What  of  these  feeble  Jews,  these  clerics  and 
clerically  minded  laymen  ?  Will  they  revive 
the  stones  which  modern  thought  has  over¬ 
thrown  or  pulverized  ?  Not  to  speak  of  the 
colossal  strength  of  organized  German  science, 
the  light  brush  of  the  fox  of  French  criticism 
shall  even  break  down  their  miserable  walls  of 
dogma  !”  Yet,  for  all  that,  God’s  people  “  have 
a  mind  to  work.”  The  Church  will  be  re¬ 
paired.  One  day  God’s  summer  light  shall 
strike  upon  the  topmost  row.  Christ,  the 
Divine  Healer,  will  own  the  work  of  restoration 
by  miracles  of  love  at  the  “  sheep  gate”  and 
the  “  pool  of  Siloam.”  The  wall  shall  stand, 
uncrumbled  by  the  assaults  of  unbelief,  un¬ 
scathed  by  the  fires  of  criticism,  untouched 
by  the  tooth  of  time.  The  songs  that  were 
murmured  in  the  night  among  the  ruins  by 
voices  half  choked  with  sobs  shall  be  exchanged 
for  hymns,  wafted  upward  by  the  music  of 
silver  trumpets,  and  chanted  by  the  long  pro¬ 
cessions  circling  round  the  walls. 

No  miracle  is  recorded  of  Nehemiah’s  restora¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  precious  for  us. 
Yet  how  marvellous  was  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  renewal  was  accomplished.  So  with 
that  other  and  greater  work  of  building  up 
God’s  temple  of  restored  humanity  from  the 
ruins  of  the  fall,  wrought  out  between  Good 
Friday  and  Whitsuntide.  “  The  work  was  fin¬ 
ished  in  fifty  and  two  days.”  Give  us  a  year 
for  a  day,  and  who  shall  say  what  God  may 
have  wrought  ? 

Yes  ;  Nehemiah’s  journey  in  darkness  and 
sorrow  was  not  more  different  from  the  festal 
processions,  sweeping  on  with  light  and  song, 
when  the  visionary’s  dream  among  the  moonlit 
ruins  stood  palpably  in  majestic  stone,  than  the 
beginnings  of  our  work  here  and  now  from  the 
joy  that  waits  us — perhaps  even  here — certainly 
in  the  city  that  is  above.  ’Tis  a  book  where  all 
spiritual  restorers  may  have  their  names  writ¬ 
ten.  There  is  a  work  that  does  not  end  when 
the  worker’s  weary  hands  are  folded  and  the 
thinker’s  busy  brain  is  still.  The  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  each  to  profit 
others. 

Woman  has  her  honored  place  in  our  restora¬ 
tion.  Is  it  not  written,  “  Sliallum  repaired,  he 
and  his  daughters  ?”  Sister,  deaconess,  district 
visitor,  parish  helper — all  are  wanted.  Let  it 
not  be  said  of  our  men  of  intellectual  culture, 
“  Their  nobles  put  not  their  neck  to  the  work 
of  the  Lord.”  Thoughtful  Christians,  laymen 
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especially,  are  called  upon  to  grapple  with 
social  and  economical  questions,  which  are 
as  urgent  for  us  as  the  question  of  “  the  hun¬ 
dredth  part”  (or  twelve  per  cent  interest)  was 
for  Nehemiah’s  contemporaries — such  as  the 
Church’s  duty  in  relation  to  strikes  and  labor, 
to  the  organization  of  charity,  to  the  temper¬ 
ance  movement.  Educated  Christian  men  are 
specially  needed  to  repair  the  part  of  the  wall 
“  over  against  their  house.”  Some  of  them  are 
required  to  adjust  the  boundary  lines  between 
science  and  faith  ;  to  show  us  that  law  is  not  a 
chain  coiled  round  the  living  God,  but  rather  a 
thread  which  He  holds.  Others  are  needed  to 
quicken  interest  in  theological  thought  by  help¬ 
ing  men  to  a  more  living  knowledge  of  the 
Bible.  Others  should  devote  themselves  to  the 
centre  of  all  Christian  thought — the  theology 
of  the  incarnation — the  dogma  enshrined  in  the 
transparent  depths  of  the  angel’s  word,  “  The 
Hoty  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee  ;  therefore 
also  that  Holy  Thing  which  shall  be  born  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.” 

The  age  is  impatient  of  miracle  ;  it  is  patient 
of  fact.  To  minds  impatient  of  isolated 
miracles  such  a  theology  will  show  the  central, 
unquestionable  miracle,  Jesus  Himself — that 
is,  one  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  walking  in 
a  spotless  purity,  through  all  temptation  wear¬ 
ing  a  conscience  without  a  scar  ;  treading  the 
great  deep  of  human  life,  and  never  wetting  His 
feet  with  the  spray  ;  equally  at  home  with 
saints  in  the  glory  of  the  Mount,  and  with  men 
writhing  in  misery  at  its  base  ;  elect  to  wipe 
away  the  tears  of  humanity,  to  bear  it  un¬ 
dwarfed  and  undimmed  to  the  heavenly  places  ! 
— yet  to  whom  we  can  go  when  the  shame  burns 
in  the  cheek  and  the  sweat  stands  upon  the 
brow.  Men  will  recognize  in  this  a  new 
humanity  formed  by  a  new  contact  with  the 
creative  power.  The  theology  of  the  incarna¬ 
tion  will  prove  itself  by  enabling  men  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  otherwise  a  tangled  mass  of  con¬ 
tradictions — the  life  and  character  of  Jesus.  To 
our  age,  which  appeals  to  fact,  such  a  theology 
will  go  on  to  unfold  the  fact  of  the  spiritual 
life,  of  which  faith  tells  us  that  its  light  is  the 
written  Word,  its  breath  prayer,  its  food  the 
[ineffably  precious  promises].  Away  with  the 
cant  which  would  make  theology  destructive 
of  the  beauty  of  religion.  As  well  assert  that 
a  knowledge  of  botany  destroys  the  beauty  of  a 
flower.  Listen  not  to  those  who  speak  of  it  as 
if  it  were  like  the  bent  grass  fastened  to  its 
place,  describing  forever  the  same  monotonous 


segments  of  circles,  according  to  the  wind. 
The  words  of  the  God  Man  have  illimitable  ap¬ 
plications.  Talk  not  of  the  obscurity  of  Chris¬ 
tian  dogma.  If  such  there  be,  it  is  not  the  vul¬ 
gar  and  deceitful  obscurity  of  the  fog  ;  it  is  the 
glorious  obscurity  of  the  long,  deep  distances  of 
the  lustrous  skv. 

Others,  again,  are  wanted  to  teach  the  igno¬ 
rant  ;  to  waft  some  notes  of  Gospel  pardon  and 
peace  beyond  their  present  limits  ;  to  tell  metal¬ 
lic  natures,  as  hard  as  the  gold  which  their 
lingers  clutch,  that  “  it  shall  not  profit  a  man 
to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul.” 
All  the  children  of  the  Church  are  bound  to 
show  something  in  word  or  work  of  the  beauty 
of  Christ  ;  to  develop  in  themselves  and  others 
“  the  life  of  godliness,  intellectual,  devotional, 
practical,”  and  so  to  “build  up  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem.” 

One  part  of  Jeremiah’s  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled  in  Nehemiah’s  restoration.  “  Behold 
the  days  come  that  the  city  shall  be  built  from 
the  tower  of  Hananeel  to  the  gate  of  the  cor¬ 
ner.  ’  ’  The  other  sweeter  and  higher  music  shall 
not  be  lost  forever.  Not  only  shall  the  desola¬ 
tion  and  stagnation  of  some  neglected  parish  ; 
the  sin  and  misery  of  some  squalid  alley,  where 
men  do  the  works  of  Satan,  with  a  beast’s  heart 
or  a  devil’s,  pass  away.  The  very  type  of  lep¬ 
rosy  ;  the  very  image  of  death  and  hell  ;  the 
very  spot  where  the  carcasses  rot,  defiling 
God’s  earth  ;  the  very  emblem  of  the  obstinate 
clinging  sin,  that  even  the  altar  fires  cannot 
purge  away  ;  the  very  fields  whose  name  teaches 
that  they  are  outside,  Gareb  and  Goath  and  the 
rest  shall  be  taken  into  the  broadening  circuit 
of  the  holy  city.  The  joy  that  quivers  faintly 
in  the  pages  of  Neliemiah  throbs  to  the  music 
of  the  Gospel.  Faint  chimes,  struck  before  the 
time,  and  dying  away  upon  the  breeze,  waken 
again  and  clash  out  upon  the  bells  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  sealing  of  the  covenant  passes 
into  the  sealing  of  God’s  servants  upon  the 
forehead.  The  joy  of  which  Nehemiah  speaks 
is  transformed  into  the  higher  joy,  when  all 
those  who  have  worked  for  “the  Jerusalem 
which  now  is”  shall  be  gathered  into  “  the 
Jerusalem  which  is  above  when  after  the 
decays  of  time  all  builders  and  restorers — from 
apostles  on — having  cried  on  earth,  “  Remember 
me,  O  God,  and  spare  me  according  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Thy  mercy,”  shall  enter  into  the  joy  of 
their  Lord,  and  keep  the  Eternal  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  “  Jerusalem  the  Golden.”  Bp. 
IF  Alexander. 
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REFORM  OF  USURY.  NEHEMIAH’S  GENEROSITY 

Nehemiah  5  :  1-19. 


5  : 1  Then  there  arose  a  great  cry  of  the  people  and  of  their  wives  against  their  brethren 

2  the  Jews.  For  there  were  that  said,  We,  our  sons  and  our  daughters,  are  many  :  let  us  get 

3  corn,  that  we  may  eat  and  live.  Some  also  there  were  that  said,  We  are  mortgaging  our 

4  fields,  and  our  .vineyards,  and  our  houses  :  let  us  get  corn,  because  of  the  dearth.  Then; 
were  also  that  said,  We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king’s  tribute  upon  our  fields  and  our 

5  vineyards.  Yet  now  our  flesh  is  as  the  flesh  of  our  brethren,  our  children  as  their  children  : 
and,  lo,  we  bring  into  bondage  our  sons  and  our  daughters  to  be  servants,  and  some  of  our 
daughters  are  brought  into  bondage  already  :  neither  is  it  in  our  power  to  help  it ;  for  other 

6  men  have  our  fields  and  our  vineyards.  And  I  was  very  angry  when  I  heard  their  cry  and 

7  these  words.  Then  I  consulted  with  myself,  and  contended  with  the  nobles  and  the  rulers, 
and  said  unto  them,  Ye  exact  usury,  every  one  of  his  brother.  And  I  held  a  great  assembly 

8  against  them.  And  I  said  unto  them,  We  after  our  ability  have  redeemed  our  brethren  the 
Jews,  which  were  sold  unto  the  heathen  ;  and  would  ye  even  sell  your  brethren,  and  should 

9  they  be  sold  unto  us?  Then  held  they  their  peace,  and  found  never  a  word.  Also  I  said,  The 
thing  that  ye  do  is  not  good  :  ought  ye  not  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  our  God,  because  of  the 

10  reproach  of  the  heathen  our  enemies?  And  I  likewise,  my  brethren  and  my  servants,  do  lend 

11  them  money  and  corn  on  usury.  I  pray  you,  let  us  leave  off  this  usury.  Restore,  I  pray 
you,  to  them,  even  this  day,  their  fields,  their  vineyards,  their  oliveyards,  and  their  houses, 
also  the  hundredth  part  of  the  money,  and  of  the  corn,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  that  ye  exact  of 

12  them.  Then  said  they,  We  will  restore  them,  and  will  require  nothing  of  them  ;  so  will  we 
do,  even  as  thou  sayest.  Then  I  called  the  priests,  and  took  an  oath  of  them,  that  they  should 

13  do  according  to  this  promise.  Also  1  shook  out  my  lap,  and  said,  So  God  shake  out  every 
man  from  his  house,  and  from  his  labour,  that  performeth  not  this  promise  ;  even  thus  be  he 
shaken  out,  and  emptied.  And  all  the  congregation  said,  Amen,  and  praised  the  Lord.  And 

14  the  people  did  according  to  this  promise.  Moreover  from  the  time  that  I  was  appointed  to 
be  their  governor  in  the  land  of  Judah,  from  the  twentieth  year  even  unto  the  two  and 
thirtieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  the  king,  that  is,  twelve  years,  I  and  my  brethren  have  not  eaten 

15  the  bread  of  the  governor.  But  the  former  governors  that  were  before  me  were  chargeable 
unto  the  people,  and  took  of  them  bread  and  wine,  beside  forty  shekels  of  silver  ;  yea,  even 

16  their  servants  bare  rule  over  the  people  :  but  so  did  not  I,  because  of  the  fear  of  God.  Yea, 
also  I  continued  in  the  work  of  this  wall,  neither  bought  we  any  land  :  and  all  my  servants 

17  were  gathered  thither  unto  the  work.  Moreover  there  were  at  my  table  of  the  Jews  and  the 
rulers  an  hundred  and  fifty  men,  beside  those  that  came  unto  us  from  among  the  heathen  that 

18  were  round  about  us.  Now  that  which  was  prepared  for  one  day  was  one  ox  and  six  choice 
sheep  ;  also  fowls  were  prepared  for  me,  and  once  in  ten  days  store  of  all  sorts  of  wine  :  yet 
for  all  this  I  demanded  not  the  bread  of  the  governor,  because  the  bondage  was  heavy  upon 

19  this  people.  Remember  unto  me,  O  my  God,  for  good,  all  that  I  have  done  for  this  people. 


Cliap.  5  : 1-1 3.  A  chapter  on  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  This  has  a  theme  peculiarly  its  own, 
unlike  that  of  any  other  in  the  Bible— the  mu - 
tual  relations  of  the  rich  and  poor,  in  a  season  of 
general  scarcity.  Here  in  Judea  were  dearth, 
suffering  for  bread  and  complaints  of  the  poor 
against  their  richer  brethren.  The  poor  came 
to  Nehemiah  ;  “  there  was  a  great  cry  of  the 
people  and  of  their  wives  against  their  Jewish 
brethren.  ”  Some  with  large  families  could  not 
fill  so  many  mouths ;  some  had  mortgaged 


everything  for  bread  ;  some  had  borrowed  to 
pay  state  taxes  ;  some  had  been  obliged  to  sell 
sons  and  daughters  into  slavery,  and  had  no 
means  to  redeem  them  because  their  lands  too 
were  gone  for  debt.  And  they  could  not  tell 
this  sad  tale  without  suggesting  that  their  chil 
dren  were  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood — as  dear 
to  them  as  sons  and  daughters  were  to  their 
richer  brethren  who  had  been  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  their  neighbors’  children.  Nehemiah  heard 
this  with  sorrow  and  indignation.  He  “  was 
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very  angry  when  he  heard  their  cry  in  these 
words.  ’  ’  He  thought  the  case  over  ;  he  rebuked 
those  rich  men  for  their  oppressive  usury  ;  he 
brought  face  to  face  before  them  the  many  who 
were  suffering  so  cruelly  under  their  oppres¬ 
sions.  He  thought  proper  to  speak  of  his  own 
case  :  We  have  done  all  we  could  to  redeem  our 
Jewish  brethren  from  personal  slavery  to  for¬ 
eign  slave-holders  ;  but  ye  are  enslaving  }rour 
own  brethren.  They  could  say  nothing  in  re¬ 
ply.  He  said:  Ye  bring  on  us  the  reproach  of 
our  enemies  ;  this  is  a  disgrace  to  our  religion 
and  to  the  God  we  worship.  I  pray  you,  re¬ 
store  to  your  brethren  those  lands,  those  en¬ 
slaved  children,  and  that  exorbitant  interest — 
“  the  hundredth  part” — one  per  cent  (payable 
monthly,  we  must  presume — equal  to  twelve 
per  cent  per  annum),  which  ye  have  charged, 
not  for  money  loaned  merely,  but  for  corn — the 
necessaries  of  life.  We  may  rejoice  to  see  that 
they  responded  promptly — “  We  will  restore, 
and  will  require  nothing  of  them  ;  so  will  we  do 
as  thou  sayest.  ’  ’  But  lest  second  thought  should 
bring  on  the  grip  of  covetousness  again,  Nehe- 
miah  called  in  the  priests  to  administer  the  sa¬ 
cred  oath  that  they  should  fulfil  this  promise. 
Also  to  add  the  force  of  his  own  noble  heart, 
he  shook  his  lap  and  said,  “  So  God  shake  out 
every  man  from  his  house  and  from  his  labor” 
(all  the  fruits  of  it)  “who  performs  not  this 
promise.”  There  was  some  public  feeling 
there,  for  all  the  congregation  cried,  “  Amen  ; 
and  praised  the  Lord.”  H.  C. 

The  chief  causes  of  poverty  were  three  :  (1) 
Overpopulation  (verse  2)  ;  (2)  a  recent  famine 
(verse  3) ;  and  (3)  the  weight  of  taxation,  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  large  amount  annually  demanded 
from  the  province  by  the  Persians  in  the  way 
of  tribute  (verse  4).  The  entire  result  was  that 
the  poorer  classes  were  compelled,  first  of  all, 
to  mortgage  their  houses  and  such  lands  as  they 
possessed  (verse  3),  and  secondly  to  pledge  the 
persons  of  their  sons  and  daughters  (verse  5),  in 
order  to  raise  money,  with  the  near  prospect  of 
having  to  allow  them  to  become  slaves  if  they 
were  unable  to  repay  their  creditor  at  the  time 
appointed.  Under  these  circumstances  they 
appealed  to  the  new  governor  for  relief.  The 
appeal  placed  him  in  a  position  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  He  was  not  rich  enough  to  take  upon 
himself  the  whole  burden  ;  and  though  he 
himself  and  his  brothers  and  personal  attend¬ 
ants  did  lend  freely,  out  of  their  private  store, 
money  and  grain  (verse  10),  yet  this  was  far 
from  being  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  under  the  Persian  system 
of  government,  to  carry  matters  with  a  high 


hand  and  order  a  general  cancelling  of  debts. 
He  could  only  have  recourse  to  persuasion,  ar¬ 
gument  and  personal  influence.  He  therefore, 
first  of  all,  spoke  to  the  “  nobles,”  who  were 
the  money-lenders,  rebuked  them,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  induce  them  to  desist  from  their  mal¬ 
practices  (verse  7)  ;  but  failing  to  produce  in 
this  way  any  considerable  effect,  he  brought 
the  matter  before  an  assembly  of  the  people. 
There  he  first  shamed  the  nobles  by  alleging  his 
own  contrary  example,  and  then  called  on 
them,  “  for  the  fear  of  God  and  because  of  the 
reproach  of  the  heathen,”  to  restore  the  forfeit¬ 
ed  lands  and  houses  to  their  former  owners, 
repay  all  that  they  had  received  in  the  way  of 
interest  on  the  money  lent,  and  give  up  the  en¬ 
tire  practice  of  lending  money  upon  pledge  or 
mortgage  (verses  7-11).  Moved  by  this  public 
appeal,  the  nobles  intimated  their  consent, 
whereupon  he  made  them  clinch  their  promise 
by  an  oath  (verse  12),  adding  on  his  own  part  a 
malediction  if  the  oath  were  not  observed, 
which  was  hailed  with  acclaim  by  the  people. 
Thus  the  whole  matter  was  brought  to  a  happy 
conclusion — the  promise  made  was  kept — “  the 
people” — i.e.,  the  whole  nation,  nobles  includ¬ 
ed,  ”  did  according  to  this  word”  (verse  13). 
P.  C. 

“  The  people,  ”  we  are  told,  “  did  according  to 
this  promise.”  The  poor,  who  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  them,  re-entered  on  their  lands,  their 
vineyards,  their  olive-yards  and  their  houses. 
Whatever  interest  they  had  paid  on  the  money 
which  they  had  borrowed  was  repaid  them  ;  if 
any  interest  was  owed  doubtless  it  was  remit¬ 
ted.  We  are  not  told  expressly  whether  any¬ 
thing  was  done  to  relieve  those  who  had  pledged 
their  persons,  or  the  persons  of  their  sons  or 
daughters.  But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  they  did  not  share  in  the  general  remission 
of  obligations.  If  the  observance  of  the  sab¬ 
batical  year  was  not  yet  restored,  it  was  on  the 
point  of  restoration  (Neh.  10  :  31).  Probably  all 
who  had  served  their  masters  six  years  as  slaves 
were  now  allowed  to  go  free,  in  accordance  with 
Ex.  21  :  2.  The  remainder  were  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  would  not  have  to  serve  be¬ 
yond  the  sexennial  period.  G.  R. 

In  an  argument  to  show  that  the  Agrarian  law 
of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy  could 
not  have  been  an  afterthought  of  these  latest 
times,  Milman  says  :  “  We  cannot  understand 
the  promulgation  of  this  law  of  landed  proper¬ 
ty,  with  all  these  singular  provisions,  after  the 
total  dislocation  and  disorganization  of  that 
property  during  the  kingdom  and  the  Exile 
and  after  the  return  from  the  Exile.”  B. 
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7.  The  question  was  not  what  is  allowable 
between  man  and  man  in  transactions,  but  what 
was  right,  at  a  period  of  national  distress,  be¬ 
tween  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 
To  exact  usury  of  a  brother  or  countryman 
was  contrary  to  the  express  law  of  Moses  ;  and 
it  was  quite  at  variance  with  the  constitution 
which  God  had  given  to  Israel,  that  the  landed 
possessions  of  families  should  be  wrested  from 
them  in  their  temporary  depression,  and  that 
the  soil  of  Palestine  should  be  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  hard-hearted  usurers. 
D.  F. 

9.  Also  I  said.  To  silence  the  nobles  was 
not  enough.  To  shame  them  was  not  enough. 
What  was  wanted  was  to  persuade  them.  Ne- 
liemiali  therefore  continued  his  address.  It  is 
not  good  that  ye  do.  It  is  not  good  in  itself, 
apart  from  any  contrast  with  what  I  have  been 
doing.  Ought  ye  not  to  walk — or,  literally, 
“  will  ye  not  walk” — in  the  fear  of  our  Ood? 
Will  ye  not  really  “  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments,”  not  in  the  letter  only,  but  in 
the  spirit?  Will  ye  not  cease  to  oppress  your 
brethren?  Will  ye  not  deal  kindly  and  gently 
with  them?  Because  of  the  reproach  of  the  hea¬ 
then  our  enemies.  If  the  mere  fear  of  God,  the 
desire  to  escape  His  displeasure  and  win  His 
approval,  is  not  enough,  will  not  the  thought 
of  the  light  in  which  you  will  appear  to  the 
heathen  influence  you?  You  make  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  religion  ;  you  claim  to  be  actuated  by 
high  motives  ;  to  be  merciful,  compassionate 
and  self-denying.  If  they  see  you  as  keen  after 
gain  as  any  of  themselves,  as  regardless  of  oth¬ 
ers,  as  pitiless  and  oppressive,  what  a  reproach 
will  not  this  bring  on  your  religion!  What  a 
proof  will  it  not  seem  to  be  that  you  are  no 
better  than  your  neighbors,  and  your  religion, 
therefore,  no  whit  superior  to  theirs  !  P.  C. 

- Who  can  resist  this  sweet  and  sovereign 

reprehension?  Did  we  dwell  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  earth,  yet  the  fear  of  our  God  should 
overawe  our  ways  ;  but  now  that  we  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  our  enemies,  whose  eyes  are  bent 
upon  all  our  actions,  whose  tongues  are  as 
ready  to  blaspheme  God  as  we  to  offend  Him, 
how  carefully  should  we  avoid  those  sins  which 
may  draw  shame  upon  our  profession  !  Thus 
shall  religion  suffer  more  from  the  heathen  than 
our  brethren  do  from  us.  Bp.  II. 

12.  Then  they  said.  We  will  restore 
them.  Nehemiah  prevailed,  and  brought 
about  a  “  day  of  sacrifices.  ”  The  nobles,  one 
and  all,  agreed  not  only  to  give  back  the  inter¬ 
est  that  they  had  illegally  received  on  the  corn 
and  money  borrowed  of  tnem,  but  to  restore  the 


forfeited  lands  and  houses,  which  must  have 
been  of  far  greater  value,  and  to  which  they 
were  by  law  fully  entitled.  “  We  will  restore 
them,”  they  said,  “  and  will  (in  future)  require 
nothing  of  them,  neither  interest  nor  security, 
but  will  do  as  thou  sayest.”  The  promise  was 
sweeping  in  its  terms,  and  probably  not  insin¬ 
cere  ;  but  Nehemiah  mistrusted  all  sudden  im¬ 
pulses.  He  would  have  something  more  than 
a  promise.  Then  called  I  the  priests,  and  took 
an  oath  of  them  (the  nobles),  that  they  should  do 
according  to  this  promise — i.e.,  he  swore  the  no¬ 
bles,  in  the  sacred  presence  of  the  priests,  to 
the  performance  of  the  promise  which  they  had 
made. 

1 3.  Also  I  shook  my  lap.  Even  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  the  oath  did  not  seem  sufficient  to  the  pru¬ 
dent  governor.  Pie  would  strengthen  the  oath 
by  a  malediction,  and  a  malediction  accompanied 
by  a  symbolical  act,  to  render  it  the  more  im¬ 
pressive.  Among  the  nations  of  antiquity  few 
things  were  so  much  dreaded  as  falling  under  a 
curse.  The  maledictions  of  De.  28  : 16-44  were 
the  supreme  sanction  which  Moses  devised  for 
the  Law,  whereof  he  was  the  promulgator. 
Curses  protected  the  tombs  and  inscriptions  of 
the  Assyrian  and  Persian  kings,  the  contracts 
of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  treaties  of  most 
nations.  Nehemiah’s  curse  is  an  unusual  one, 
but  very  clear  and  intelligible.  He  prays  that 
whosoever  departs  from  his  promise  given  may 
be  cast  forth  a  homeless  wanderer,  emptied  of 
all  his  possessions,  as  empty  as  the  fold  in  his 
own  dress,  which  he  first  gathers  into  a  sort  of 
bag  or  pocket,  and  then  throws  from  him  and 
so  empties  out.  To  this  the  assembly  respond¬ 
ed  by  a  hearty  “  Amen,”  and  then  praised  the 
Lord  for  the  happy  ending  of  the  whole  affair  ; 
in  which  they  piously  traced  the  directing  and 
overruling  hand  of  God.  P.  C. 

A  great  practical  reformation  was  here  car¬ 
ried  out  by  a  religious  ruler  on  the  highest  re¬ 
ligious  principles,  and  by  the  strength  of  relig¬ 
ious  character.  No  more  difficult  task  than  to 
deal  successfully  with  such  circumstances  in 
which  men’s  selfish  interests  were  involved, 
and  the  moneyed  classes  would  be  against  re¬ 
form.  Selfishness  is  not  confined  to  any  class. 
Those,  however,  who  from  their  circumstances 
have  acquired  most  of  intelligence  and  culture, 
and  have  most  power  individually,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  a  tender  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  the  poor  ;  they  will  be  concerned 
for  their  elevation,  improvement  and  salvation  ; 
they  will  not  use  their  advantages  selfishly  or 
hardly  (even  though  legally)  ;  they  will  not 
feel  quite  content  to  swell  their  own  fortunes 
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by  giving  helpless  people  starvation  wages,  or 
lending  money  at  rates  ruinous  to  the  borrower, 
merely  because  the  law  of  “  supply  and  de¬ 
mand”  justifies  them  ;  their  power  will  be  used 
to  rebuke,  restrain  and  remedy  oppression  ;  to 
protect  and  aid  the  weak  ;  to  soften  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  life  by  kindness  and  thoughtful 
charity  ;  and,  generally,  to  bless  others  rather 
than  aggrandize  themselves.  In  thus  acting 
they  will  obey  the  dictates  of  prudence  as  well 
as  those  of  Christianity,  and  will  aid  in  uniting 
society  by  bonds  which  the  strain  of  the  most 
calamitous  times  will  not  burst  asunder. 

14-19.  Nehemiah  not  unnaturally  goes  on 
to  inform  us  of  the  methods  by  which  in  his 
general  government  he  endeavored  to  alleviate 
the  distress,  or  at  any  rate  to  avoid  adding  to 
the  burdens  which  pressed  upon  the  poorer 
classes.  From  the  time  that  he  entered  upon 
his  office,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes, 
b.c.  444,  to  the  time  of  his  writing  this  portion 
of  his  Book,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  the 
same  king,  b.c.  432,  he  had  lived  entirely  at  his 
own  expense,  requiring  no  contributions  from 
the  people,  either  in  provisions  or  money,  for 
the  support  of  himself  or  his  court  (verse  14). 
This  was  quite  contrary  to  the  previous  prac¬ 
tice  of  Jewish  governors  (verse  15),  and  indeed 
of  Oriental  governors  generally,  whether  under 
the  Persian  system  or  any  other,  such  persons 
almost  universally  taxing  their  provinces,  some¬ 
times  very  heavily,  for  their  current  expenses, 
and  often  accumulating  princely  fortunes  by 
their  exactions.  Nehemiah  had  also  maintained 
a  noble  hospitality,  of  which  he  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  being  a  little  proud,  during  these 
twelve  years  of  his  governorship,  entertaining 
daily  at  his  table  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  besides  many 
foreign  Jews  who  from  time  to  time  came  on 
visits  to  the  Judean  capital  (verses  17,  18).  He 
takes  credit,  further,  for  giving  the  services  of 
his  private  attendants  to  the  work  of  the  wall 
during  the  whole  time  that  it  was  in  building 
(verse  16),  and  for  having  abstained  from  the 
purchase  of  any  land,  when,  through  the  gen¬ 
eral  poverty,  it  might  have  been  bought  at  a 
low  price  from  those  who  were  anxious  to  part 
with  it.  He  felt  that  he  had  done  much  for  his 
people.  He  looked,  however,  for  his  reward 
not  to  them,  not  to  man,  but  to  God  ;  and  de¬ 
sired  that  his  reward  should  be  not  present 
gratitude  and  thanks,  but  God’s  approval  and 
remembrance  only  (verse  19).  “  Think  upon 

me,  my  God,  for  good,  according  to  all  that  I 
have  done  for  this  people.”  P.  C. 

He  shows  us  what  wealth  can  do  when 


wealth  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God. 
His  life  rebukes  the  men  who  shut  them¬ 
selves  up  in  their  own  selfish  money -getting  or 
money-hoarding,  and  never  manifest  any  pub¬ 
lic  spirit  on  behalf  either  of  their  country  or 
the  Church  of  God.  He  shows  us,  too,  what 
may  be  done  in  a  community  by  even  one  man 
of  practical  sagacity  and  energetic  zeal — how 
such  a  man  can  stir  up  others  by  his  example 
and  his  influence,  and  can  carry  out  his  plans 
for  the  common  good,  in  spite  of  enemies  with¬ 
out  and  croakers  within.  Let  us  then  take  a 
practical  lesson  from  this  patriot  and  reformer 
of  the  olden  time.  Let  us  not  shut  ourselves 
up  in  our  own  individual  and  domestic  inter¬ 
ests.  Let  us  extend  our  sympathies  and  efforts 
and  see  what  we  can  do  according  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  needs  of  our  own  time  to  serve  God  and 
man  in  our  day  and  generation.  T.  Finlayson. 

15.  So  did  not  I,  because  of  the 
fear  of  God.  How,  in  this  example,  is 
afresh  delineated  the  essence  and  the  value  of 
that  upright  fear  of  God,  which  has  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is 
to  come  !  In  Nehemiah  the  fear  of  God  has 
become,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a  life- 
principle,  which  not  merely  incites  to  all  that 
is  good  and  noble,  but  also  restrains  from  much, 
which  every  one  else  would  certainly  have  per¬ 
mitted  himself.  How  all-powerful  is  a  princi¬ 
ple  which  can  place  itself  as  a  wall  between  the 
man  and  every  forbidden  tree,  and  make  him 
draw  back,  for  God’s  sake,  when  everything 
calls  to  him,  “  Hold  fast  !”  The  fear  of  God 
makes  Nehemiah  not  merely  look  to  himself, 
but  in  the  midst  of  resistance  and  misjudg- 
ment  watch  and  care  for  others  with  a  fidelity 
which  has  never  been  surpassed.  Only  read 
how  much  good  this  one  man  accomplished  for 
thousands  around  him  ;  see  him  incite  the  lan¬ 
guid,  part  disputants,  disperse  foes,  only  and 
at  all  times  for  God’s  sake  ;  and  say  if  the 
world  would  be  a  loser  if  the  life-principle  of 
Nehemiah  were  more  generally  adopted.  How 
much  better  would  be  our  age,  our  land,  our 
society,  if  men  of  such  principles,  characters 
like  these,  were  more  to  be  met  with  in  every 
circle  !  Many  good  deeds  are  done,  but  how 
much  from  self-interest ;  many  evil  things  are 
refrained  from,  but  how  much  from  fear  of 
man,  or  from  want  of  opportunity  !  IIovv  few 
have  the  courage,  like  Nehemiah,  to  call  sin. 
sin  ;  and  to  be  afraid  of  nothing  but  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  God  !  Van  0. 

The  loftiest  motive  may  regulate  the  smallest 
duties.  Religious  principle,  as  we  call  it  in  our 
abstract  way,  or  “  the  fear  of  God,”  as  Nelie- 
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miah  called  it,  may  interpenetrate,  will  inter¬ 
penetrate  and  run  through  all  life,  and  find  a 
held  for  its  noblest  exercise  in  the  midst  of  com¬ 
monplace  and  secular  duties  !  Wheresoever  that 
principle  is  strong  and  vigorous,  a  man  will 
have  to  make  up  his  mind  to  sturdy  non-com¬ 
pliance,  to  dare  to  be  singular,  to  be  unlike  the 
maxims  and  examples  of  the  people  round 
about  him,  and  every  good  man  will  have  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  give  up  a  great  many 
sources  of  gain  and  profit  and  pleasure  and 
advantage  for  no  more  tangible  reason  than 
because  a  more  sensitive  conscience  makes  that 
which  other  men  can  do  without  winking,  if  I 
may  so  say,  a  crime  intolerable  to  him. 

You  cannot  resist  the  evil  around  you  unless 
you  give  yourselves  to  God.  “  So  did  not  I,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fear  of  God.”  The  fear  of  God  in 
the  Old  Testament  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
more  fully  developed  faith  and  love  to  Christ, 
who  is  the  express  image  of  the  Divine  person 
and  the  communicator  to  us  of  the  Divine 
strength,  upon  whom  we  have  to  cast  our¬ 
selves  !  God  in  Christ,  trusted  in,  loved,  rever¬ 
enced,  obeyed,  imitated — God  in  Christ  alone 
strengthens  a  man  for  this  resistance  and  non- 
compliance  !  No  man  can  stand  in  the  slip¬ 
pery  places  where  we  have  to  go,  unless  he 
have  the  grasp  of  a  higher  and  stronger  hand 
to  keep  him  up.  No  man  will  ever  for  a  life¬ 
time  resist  and  repel  the  domination  of  evil  un¬ 
less  he  is  girded  about  with  the  purity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  an  atmosphere  in  which  all  poisonous 
things  fade  and  die,  and  through  which  no 
temptation  can  force  its  way.  The  only  means 
for  this  steadfast  resistance  is  a  steadfast  faith 
in  Jesus  as  our  Saviour.  He  has  assured  us 
that  He  will  give  us  the  victory.  “  Yea,  he 
shall  be  holden  up,  for  God  is  able  to  make 
him  stand.”  In  the  strength  of  this  promise  I 
have  the  right  to  come  to  the  feeblest  here  and 
say,  “  However  you  may  be  encompassed  by 
evil,  however  you  may  be  drawn  aside  by  evil 
example  and  harming  associations,  however  dif¬ 
ficult  to  may  be  for  you  to  keep  your  footing- 
in  the  midst  of  the  rush  and  swirl  of  that  great 
tide  of  sin,  here  is  a  hand  that  you  may  grasp, 
and  His  grasp  will  make  you  strong.” 

Nothing  will  go  right  unless  you  dare  to  be  sin¬ 
gular.  ‘‘So  did  not  I.”  The  chief  field  for 
the  exercise  of  this  resolute  non-compliance 
with  common  practice  is  in  the  region  of  moral 
action  in  the  daily  conduct  of  your  lives. 
1.  He  who  yields  is  wrecked  and  ruined.  The 
absolute  necessity  for  this  sturdy  resistance  is 
plain  from  the  very  make  of  our  own  natures. 
It  is  enforced  if  we  think  of  the  order  of  things 


in  which  we  dwell.  It  is  chiefly  enforced  by 
the  fact  that  every  one  of  us  is  thrown  more  or 
less  closely  into  contact  with  people  who  them¬ 
selves  are  living  as  they  should  not,  and  who 
would  fain  drag  us  after  them.  2.  Remember 
that  not  only  does  easy  yielding  to  such  entice¬ 
ments  bring  all  sorts  of  moral  confusion  and 
failure  into  a  man’s  life,  but  that  such  compli¬ 
ance  is  in  itself  weak  and  unworthy.  Surely 
there  is  nothing  that  walks  the  earth  more  con¬ 
temptible,  as  well  as  more  certainly  evil,  than  a 
man  that  lets  himself  be  made  by  whatever 
force  may  happen  to  be  strongest  near  him, 
and  fastening  up  his  helm  and  unshipping  his 
oars,  is  content  to  be  blown  about  by  every 
vagrant  wind  and  rolled  in  the  trough  of  each 
curling  wave.  3.  Another  very  solemn  con¬ 
sideration  may  be  suggested,  enforcing  the 
need  of  this  vigorous  non-compliance  with  the 
temptations  around  us,  from  the  remembrance 
of  what  a  poor  excuse  for  wrong-doing  they 
will  be  found  to  be  at  last. 

For  us  all,  in  every  period  of  life,  the  neces¬ 
sity  is  the  same.  W e  must  learn  to  say  “  No.” 
We  must  dare,  if  need  be,  to  be  singular.  Like 
the  young  Joseph,  when  you  are  tempted  astray 
by  seducing  voices,  let  your  answer  be,  “  How 
can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against 
God  ?”  Like  the  young  Daniel,  when  forbid¬ 
den  pleasures  and  questionable  delights  are 
urged  upon  your  appetites,  be  “  purposed  in” 
your  “  heart  that”  you  “  will  not  defile”  your¬ 
self  with  them,  and  choose  pulse  and  water 
with  the  relish  of  a  good  conscience  rather  than 
such  dainties.  Like  the  same  Daniel,  when  the 
crowd  are  flocking  at  the  sound  of  the  sackbut 
and  psaltery  to  worship  some  golden  image, 
keep  your  knees  unbent  amid  the  madness, 
learn  to  stand  erect  though  you  alone  are  up¬ 
right  in  the  midst  of  a  grovelling  multitude, 
and  protest,  “We  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor 
worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set 
up.”  Like  Nehemiali,  dare  to  lose  money 
rather  than  adopt  sources  of  profit  which  oth¬ 
ers  may  use  without  a  thought,  but  which 
your  conscience  shrinks  from  ;  and  to  all  the 
various  enticements  of  pleasure  and  gain  and 
ease  and  popular  loose  maxims  for  the  con¬ 
duct,  oppose  immovable  resistance  founded  on 
a  higher  law  and  a  mightier  motive — “  So  did 
not  I,  because  of  the  fear  of  God.”  A.  M. 

19.  Lastly,  he  concludes  with  a  prayer,  Think 
upon  me,  my  God,  for  good.  Nehemiah  here 
mentions  what  he  had  done  for  this  people,  not  in 
pride,  as  boasting  of  himself,  nor  in  passion,  as 
upbraiding  them,  not  does  it  appear  that  he 
had  occasion  to  do  it  in  his  own  vindication,  as 
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Paul  had  to  relate  his  like  self-denying  tender¬ 
ness  toward  the  Corinthians,  but  to  shame  the 
rulers  out  of  their  oppressions  ;  let  them  learn 
of  him  to  be  neither  greedy  in  their  demands 
nor  paltry  in  their  expenses,  and  then  they 
would  have  the  credit  and  comfort  of  it,  as  he 
had.  He  mentions  it  to  God  in  prayer,  not  as 
if  he  thought  he  had  hereby  merited  any  favor 
from  God  as  a  debt,  but  to  show  that  he  looked 
not  for  any  recompense  of  his  generosity  from 
men,  but  depended  upon  God  only  to  make  up 
to  him  what  he  had  lost  and  laid  out  for  His 
honor  ;  and  he  reckoned  the  favor  of  God  re¬ 
ward  enough.  “  If  God  do  but  think  upon  me 
for  good,  I  have  enough.”  His  thoughts  to 
usward  are  our  happiness  (Ps.  40  :  5).  He  re¬ 
fers  himself  to  God,  to  recompense  him  in  such 
a  manner  as  He  pleased.  “  If  men  forget 
me,  let  my  God  think  on  me,  and  I  desire  no 
more.”  II. 


Study  this  character  thoroughly  as  we  may, 
the  more  it  is  studied  this  fact  will  stand  forth 
in  the  bolder  relief,  that  its  actuating  ruling  force 
is  a  principled  fear  of  God.  Because  of  this 
principled  fear  of  God,  he  was  a  man  of  faith. 
Recognizing  God  as  the  God  of  heaven,  as  rul¬ 
ing  in  and  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  men,  as 
the  great  and  just  God,  yet  the  God  that  keep- 
eth  covenant  and  mercy  for  them  that  love  Him 
and  observe  His  Commandments,  he  trusted 
alone  in  Him.  He  believed  that  God  was  able 
to  move  the  hearts  of  king  and  of  people — able 
to  thwart  the  designs  and  efforts  of  combined 
enemies,  however  subtle,  numerous  or  power¬ 
ful — able  to  succeed  any  right  purpose  of  what¬ 
ever  magnitude,  though  conceived  and  under¬ 
taken  by  a  single  feeble  man.  And  his  faith 
was  proven  by  his  deeds,  proven  as  well  as  re¬ 
warded  by  his  success  in  a  work  so  vast. 

Because  of  this  principled  fear  of  God,  he 
was  a  man  of  prayer.  Recognizing  God  as 
over  and  in  all  events,  believing  that  God  could 
and  would  counsel  and  direct  in  every  plan 
wisely  conceived  and  singly,  faithfully  engaged 
in,  that  God  could  and  would  ensure  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  such  plan  in  its  least  details,  with  the 
simplest,  most  childlike  utterance,  at  every 
step,  in  every  juncture  in  which  he  was  placed, 
we  see  him  praying  to  the  God  he  feared  and 
trusted.  Nowhere,  in  the  Bible  history,  do  we 
see  the  God-fearing  spirit  illustrated  by  greater 
simplicity  and  minuteness  in  supplication.  Be¬ 
fore  he  sought  the  king — in  the  king’s  pres¬ 
ence — when  he  left  that  presence,  on  his  jour¬ 
ney  and  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  and  daily  onward 


in  doing  his  good  work,  repeated  expressions 
assure  us  that  he  lived  and  acted  in  the  closest 
communion  with  God,  pouring  out  his  very 
heart  in  constant  prayer. 

Because  of  this  principled  fear  of  God,  he 
was  a  man  of  action.  The  spirit  that  believed 
and  prayed  did  not  passively  wait  to  see  done 
by  miracle  what  he  knew  God  could  do  by 
him.  Never  was  the  impelling  force  of  faith, 
never  was  the  inspiring  energy  of  heart-moved 
living  prayer  more  effectively  illustrated  than 
in  the  intense,  unwearied  activity  of  this  man 
in  singly  achieving  that  which  devotion  and 
patriotism  had  prompted  him  to  undertake.  A 
people  long  demoralized  by  anarchy  among 
themselves  and  the  tyranny  of  their  neighbor 
heathen  nations  had  to  be  reorganized  and  re¬ 
inspirited.  Their  long  dormant  patriotism  and 
piety  had  to  be  awakened.  Courage  and  en¬ 
ergy  had  to  be  infused  into  their  depressed  and 
slothful  spirits.  And  these  qualities  had  to  be 
kept  alive  for  weeks  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  of  temptation  and  trial,  through 
days  of  severest  toil  and  nights  of  sleepless 
vigilance,  amid  the  taunts,  the  wiles  and  the 
threats  of  foes  gathered  on  every  side.  Yet  the 
energy  of  this  man  of  faith  and  prayer  was 
equal  to  this  work  ;  it  slacked  not  till  the  work 
was  done,  till  the  city  was  rebuilt,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  restored,  and  the  people  delivered 
from  suffering  and  oppression  from  within  and 
without. 

A  yet  further  effect  of  his  principled  fear  of 
God  was  his  patriotism,  his  just  love  of  his  own 
people  and  land.  There  is  a  love  of  country 
based  upon  the  mere  fact  of  birth  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  personal  partnership  in  national  bless¬ 
ings  and  national  glory — a  love  created  in  part 
by  self-interest,  fostered  and  perpetuated  by 
the  memory  of  a  people’s  past  deeds  and  asso¬ 
ciations  and  the  promise  or  possibility  of  their 
future  achievements.  This  love,  which  be¬ 
longs  mainly  to  elevated  minds,  which,  as  all 
history  shows,  outlives  a  nation’s  prosperity, 
this  love  is  worthy  of,  it  has  always  Avon,  high 
admiration  of  men.  But  when  there  enters 
into  this  the  idea  that  nations  as  individuals 
exist  by  God’s  appointment,  for  His  glory  in 
man’s  welfare,  when  in  a  particular  nation’s 
history  there  are  visible  tokens  of  God’s  espe¬ 
cial  favor,  indications  that  He  has  designed 
such  nation  to  be  His  agent  for  peculiar  bless¬ 
ing  to  men,  then  the  soul  that  recognizes,  fears 
and  trusts  God  finds  in  these  tokens  and  indi¬ 
cations  a  yet  broader,  firmer  foundation  for 
love  of  country — the  quality  of  his  love  is 
higher  and  more  j  ust.  The  narrative  of  Nehe- 
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miah  shows  that  such  was  his  love,  that  it  had 
sucli  a  broad,  firm  basis.  He  loved  his  people 
and  land  because  they  were  his,  because  of 
the  distinguished  and  useful  history  they  had 
wrought.  But  he  loved  chiefly  because  he  rec¬ 
ognized  God  as  having  shaped  this  history,  as 
having  established  the  nation  and  ordered  its 
career  for  good  to  itself  and  other  nations,  and 
in,  over  all,  for  His  own  glory  upon  earth. 


Therefore,  because  he  believed  that  God  had  a 
work  still  to  be  accomplished  by  his  people, 
because  he  believed  that  God  had  not  turned 
away  His  favor  utterly  from  them,  because  he 
believed  that  there  were  in  God’s  heart  thoughts 
of  mercy  toward  his  scattered,  broken  people, 
therefore  his  strong  love  incited  and  constrained 
him  to  pray  and  labor  for  their  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity.  B. 


Section  62. 

OPPOSITION  BY  CRAFT  AND  INTIMIDATION.  WALL  COMPLETED.  HANANI 
PUT  IN  CHARGE.  SECOND  REGISTER  OF  RETURNED  JEWS. 

Neiiemiah  6  :  1-19  ;  7  :  1-73. 

6  : 1  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  it  was  reported  to  Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  and  to  Geshem 
the  Arabian,  and  unto  the  rest  of  our  enemies,  that  I  had  builded  the  wall,  and  that  there  was 

2  no  breach  left  therein  ;  (though  even  unto  that  time  I  had  not  set  up  the  doors  in  the  gates  ;)  that 
Sanballat  and  Geshem  sent  unto  me,  saying,  Come,  let  us  meet  together  in  one  of  the  villages 

3  in  the  plain  of  Ono.  But  they  thought  to  do  me  mischief.  And  I  sent  messengers  unto  them, 
saying,  I  am  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  down  :  why  should  the  work  cease, 

4  whilst  I  leave  it,  and  come  down  to  you?  And  they  sent  unto  me  four  times  after  this  sort  ; 

5  and  I  answered  them  after  the  same  manner.  Then  sent  Sanballat  his  servant  unto  me  in  like 

6  manner  the  fifth  time  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand  ;  wherein  was  written,  It  is  reported 
among  the  nations,  and  Gashmu  saith  it,  that  thou  and  the  Jews  think  to  rebel  ;  for  which 

7  cause  thou  buildest  the  wall :  and  thou  wouldest  be  their  king,  according  to  these  words.  And 
thou  hast  also  appointed  prophets  to  preach  of  thee  at  Jerusalem,  saying,  There  is  a  king  in 
Judah  :  and  now  shall  it  be  reported  to  the  king  according  to  these  words.  Come  now  there - 

8  fore,  and  let  us  take  counsel  together.  Then  I  sent  unto  him,  saying,  There  are  no  such 

9  things  done  as  thou  sayest,  but  thou  feignest  them  out  of  thine  own  heart.  For  they  all 
would  have  made  us  afraid,  saying,  Their  hands  shall  be  weakened  from  the  work,  that  it  be 
not  done.  But  now,  0  God,  strengthen  thou  my  hands. 

10  And  I  went  unto  the  house  of  Sliemaiah  the  son  of  Delaiah  the  son  of  Mehetabel,  who  was 
shut  up  ;  and  he  said,  Let  us  meet  together  in  the  house  of  God,  within  the  temple,  and  let 
us  shut  the  doors  of  the  temple  :  for  they  will  come  to  slay  thee  ;  yea,  in  the  night  will  they 

11  come  to  slay  thee.  And  I  said,  Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee?  and  who  is  there,  that,  being 

12  such  as  I,  would  go  into  the  temple  to  save  his  life?  I  will  not  go  in.  And  I  discerned,  and, 
lo,  God  had  not  sent  him  :  but  he  pronounced  this  prophecy  against  me  :  and  Tobiah  and 

13  Sanballat  had  hired  him.  For  this  cause  was  he  hired,  that  I  should  be  afraid,  and  do  so,  and 

14  sin,  and  that  they  might  have  matter  for  an  evil  report,  that  they  might  reproach  me.  Re¬ 
member,  O  my  God,  Tobiah  and  Sanballat  according  to  these  their  works,  and  also  the  proph¬ 
etess  Noadiah,  and  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  that  would  have  put  me  in  fear. 

15  So  the  wall  was  finished  in  the  twenty  and  fifth  day  of  the  month  Elul,  in  fifty  and  two 

16  days.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  our  enemies  heard  thereof,  that  all  the  heathen  that  were 
about  us  feared,  and  were  much  cast  down  in  their  own  eyes  :  for  they  perceived  that  this 

17  work  was  wrought  of  our  God.  Moreover  in  those  days  the  nobles  of  Judah  sent  many 

18  letters  unto  Tobiah,  and  the  letters  of  Tobiah  came  unto  them.  For  there  were  many  in 
Judah  sworn  unto  him,  because  he  was  the  son  in  law  of  Shecaniah  the  son  of  Arah  ;  and  his 

19  son  Jehohanan  had  taken  the  daughter  of  Meshullam  the  son  of  Berechiah  to  wife.  Also 
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they  spake  of  his  good  deeds  before  me,  and  reported  my  words  to  him.  And  Tobiah  sent 
letters  to  put  me  in  fear. 

7  : 1  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  wall  was  built,  and  I  had  set  up  the  doors,  and  the 

2  porters  and  the  singers  and  the  Levites  were  appointed,  that  I  gave  my  brother  Hanani,  and 
Hananiah  the  governor  of  the  castle,  charge  over  Jerusalem  :  for  he  was  a  faithful  man,  and 

3  feared  God  above  many.  And  I  said  unto  them,  Let  not  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  be  opened 
until  the  sun  be  hot  ;  and  while  they  stand  on  guard ,  let  them  shut  the  doors,  and  bar  ye 
them  :  and  appoint  watches  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  every  one  in  his  watch,  and 

4  every  one  to  be  over  against  his  house.  Now  the  city  was  wide  and  large  :  but  the  people 

5  were  few  therein,  and  the  houses  were  not  builded.  And  my  God  put  into  my  heart  to 
gather  together  the  nobles,  and  the  rulers,  and  the  people,  that  they  might  be  reckoned  by 
genealogy.  And  I  found  the  book  of  the  genealogy  of  them  which  came  up  at  the  first,  and 
I  found  written  therein  : 

Verses  6-73  omitted  because  nearly  identical  with  Ezra  2  : 1-70.  Points  of  variation  noted  in  'place. 


6  :  1-19.  Secret  proceedings  of  Sanballat  and 
his  friends  to  hinder  the  building  of  the  wall,  and 
their  failure.  The  wall  completed. 

6  :  1-9.  When  it  was  found  thatNehemiah’s 
arrangements  for  guarding  the  wall  (chap. 
4  :  13-23)  were  such  that  success  was  not  likely 
to  attend  the  employment  of  force  by  the  con¬ 
federates,  and  the  idea  of  an  assault  was  there¬ 
fore  given  up,  recourse  was  had  to  artifice  and 
intrigue.  First  of  all,  Sanballat  sent  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  meeting  between  himself,  Geshem  and 
Nehemiah  in  the  open  country  about  Ono, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
hoping  thus  to  draw  him  to  a  distance  from  his 
supporters,  and  intending  to  “do  him  a  mis¬ 
chief”  (verse  2).  Nehemiah,  who  perceived 
the  snare,  declined  ;  but  Sanballat  persisted, 
and  made  four  other  proposals  for  conferences, 
probably  varying  the  place,  but  all  without 
avail.  On  the  fifth  and  last  occasion  the  letter 
sent  to  Nehemiah  was  an  open  one,  and  taxed 
him  with  an  intention  to  rebel  and  make  him¬ 
self  king,  an  intention  which  was  sure  to  come 
to  the  ears  of  Artaxerxes,  and  would  bring  the 
Jews  into  trouble.  Nehemiah,  however,  was 
not  to  be  intimidated  or  diverted  from  his 
purpose.  He  protested  that  the  charge  made 
against  him  was  a  pure  calumny,  invented  by 
Sanballat  himself,  and  still  declined  a  confer¬ 
ence  (verse  8).  Hereupon  intrigues  began  be¬ 
tween  Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  some  of  Nehemiah’s  subjects,  on  the  other. 
P.  C. 

Sanballet  and  his  friends  offer  a  good  text 
from  which  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  succes¬ 
sive  stages  in  which  a  feeling  of  opposition  to 
God’s  work  develops  itself.  When  Nehemiah 
came  to  attempt  something  for  Israel,  they  dis¬ 
liked  it  exceedingly.  When  it  was  decided  to 
build,  they  mocked  and  slandered  the  builders 
(2  : 19).  When  the  work  was  actually  begun, 
they  ridiculed  it  without  measure  (4  :  1-3). 


When  it  had  reached  a  decided  stage  of  prog¬ 
ress,  they  made  serious  fight  against  it  (4  :  8). 
After  they  failed  in  this,  they  continued  to 
work  against  it  by  treachery  and  intrigue 
(Neh.  6).  W.  J.  B. 

3.  “  The  God  of  heaven,  He  will  prosper 
U3  ;  therefore  we  His  servants  will  arise  and 
build,”  was  the  sentiment  with  which  he  gird¬ 
ed  himself  to  his  task  ;  and  it  was  in  this 
mighty  confidence  that  he  prosecuted  the  work, 
undismayed  by  threats,  unembarrassed  by  plots, 
in  nowise  disheartened  by  difficulties  or  disap¬ 
pointments.  His  noble  steadfastness  of  resolu¬ 
tion  was  manifest  throughout  his  carreer.  He 
had  counted  the  cost,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  ;  his  decision  was  unwavering,  and  he 
carried  it  out  with  unfaltering  energy.  There 
is  a  surpassing  moral  grandeur  in  the  reply 
which  he  sent  to  Sanballat  and  Tobiah  and 
Geshem  the  Arabian,  and  the  rest  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  when  they  said  to  him,  “  Come,  let  us 
meet  together  in  some  one  of  the  villages  in  the 
plain  of  Ono.”  He  transmitted  to  them  this 
magnanimous  message,  “  I  am  doing  a  great 
work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  down  ;  why  should 
the  work  cease,  while  I  leave  it,  and  come  down 
to  you?”  It  needs  only  that  you  should  study 
his  history,  to  perceive  how  this  sublime  deter¬ 
mination  of  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  of  his 
course.  Whatever  his  hand  found  to  do,  he 
did  it  with  his  might  ;  whatever  he  resolved  to 
win,  he  never  ceased  till  he  had  won  it  ;  what¬ 
ever  he  determined  to  encounter,  he  never 
failed  to  overcome  Stowell. 

It  is  a  poor  eye  that  does  not  see  something 
greater  than  pleasure  in  the  horizon  of  life. 
Conscience,  duty,  righteousness  are  far  loftier 
things  than  success,  prosperity,  pleasure.  He 
who  keeps  his  eye  steadily  on  the  prize  of  his 
high  calling  will  not  easily  be  seduced  by  the 
siren  sisters  and  their  enchanting  music.  It 
was  a  splendid  answer  Nehemiah  gave  to  San- 
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ballat  and  liis  people  when  they  would  have 
had  him  meet  them  in  the  plain  of  Ono  :  “  I 
am  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come 
down.”  Let  us  ever  keep  in  mind  the  great 
work  of  the  Christian  life,  and  refuse  every  so¬ 
licitation  from  within  as  well  as  from  without 
that  would  make  us  let  it  alone,  or  be  slack  in 
performing  it.  Enjoyment  will  come  to  us  in 
the  very  act  of  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  life  ; 
and  when,  as  is  quite  legitimate,  we  “  drink  of 
the  brook  by  the  way,”  the  effect  will  not  be 
to  enfeeble  and  paralyze  us,  but  to  brace  us  for 
more  activity  and  bring  to  us  the  greater  suc¬ 
cess.  W.  G.  B. 

6.  Sanballat’s  servant  comes  now,  the  fifth 
time,  with  an  opened  letter  importing  danger¬ 
ous  intimations,  wherein  is  written,  “It  is  re¬ 
ported  among  the  heathen,  and  Gashmu  saith 
it,  that  the  Jews  think  to  rebel  ;  for  which 
cause  thou  buildest  the  wall,  that  thou  mayest 
be  their  king.”  “It  is  reported:”  and  what 
falsehood  may  not  plead  this  warrant?  What 
can  be  more  lying  than  report?  “  Among  the 
heathen  and  who  is  more  ethnic  than  San- 
ballat?  What  pagan  can  be  worse  than  a  mon¬ 
grel  idolater?  “  And  Gashmu  saith  it  :”  “  Ask 
my  fellow  else.”  This  Arabian  was  one  of 
those  three  heads  of  all  the  hostile  combination 
against  Jerusalem,  against  Nehemiah.  It  would 
be  wide  with  innocence  if  enemies  might  be 
allowed  to  accuse.  “  That  the  Jews  think  to 
rebel  :”  a  stale  suggestion,  but  once  powerful. 
Malice  hath  learned  to  miscall  all  actions. 
Where  the  hands  cannot  be  taxed,  very  thoughts 
are  prejudged  :  “  For  which  cause  thou  build¬ 
est  the  wall,  that  thou  mayest  be  their  king.” 
He  was  never  true  Israelite,  that  hath  not  passed 
spiteful  slanders  and  misconstructions.  Bp.  II. 

8,  9.  They  were,  no  doubt,  prepared  for  his 
indignant  reply  to  Sanballat — “  There  are  no 
such  things  done  as  thou  sayest ;  but  thou 
feignest  them  out  of  thine  own  heart”  (verse  8). 
But  they  calculated  that  the  charge  which  they 
had  made  in  an  open  letter  would  be  bruited 
abroad,  would  alarm  many  of  Nehemiah’s  own 
adherents,  would  “weaken  his  hands”  (verse  9), 
perhaps  shake  his  resolution,  and,  above  all, 
would  raise  suspicions  with  respect  to  his  fidel¬ 
ity  in  the  breast  of  the  Great  King.  G.  R. 

9.  In  the  midst  of  his  complaint  of  their 
malice,  in  endeavoring  to  frighten  him,  and  so 
weaken  his  hands,  he  lifts  up  his  heart  to 
heaven  in  this  short  prayer,  Now  therefore,  O 
God,  strengthen  my  hands.  It  is  the  great 
support  and  relief  of  good  people,  that  in  ail 
their  straits  and  difficulties  they  have  a  good 
God  to  go  to,  from  whom,  by  faith  and  prayer, 


they  may  fetch  in  grace  to  silence  their  fears 
and  strengthen  their  hands,  when  their  ene¬ 
mies  are  endeavoring  to  fill  them  with  fears 
and  weaken  their  hands.  When,  in  our  Chris¬ 
tian  work  and  warfare,  we  are  entering  upon 
any  particular  services  or  conflicts,  this  is  a 
good  prayer  for  us  to  put  up,  “  I  have  such  a 
duty  to  do,  such  a  temptation  to  grapple  with  ; 
now  therefore,  O  God,  strengthen  my  hands.” 
Christian  fortitude  will  be  sharpened  by  oppo¬ 
sition.  Every  temptation  to  draw  us  from  our 
duty  should  quicken  us  so  much  the  more  to 
duty  and  to  prayer.  II. 

10-13.  They  next  resolved  to  work  upon  his 
fears  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  own  pro¬ 
fessed  and  seeming  friends.  There  Avas  a  cer¬ 
tain  Shemaiah,  who  claimed  to  be  a  Jeliovistic 
prophet,  and  was  allied  with  other  members  of 
the  prophetical  order,  and  particularly  with  a 
prophetess  of  repute  named  Noadiah  (verse  14). 
Sanballat  and  Tobiah  bribed  this  person  (verse 
12),  and  induced  him  to  become  their  tool  and 
instrument.  They  bade  him  assure  Nehemiah 
that  a  plot  existed  to  assassinate  him,  and  de¬ 
liver  him  a  solemn  message,  as  from  God,  that 
there  was  one  way  only  by  which  he  could  save 
his  life — he  must  withdraw  himself  from  the 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged  and  secretly 
take  refuge  in  the  Temple  building,  where 
alone  he  could  be  safe.  Shemaiah  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  priest,  and  therefore  had  access  to  the 
sacred  edifice — he  proposed  to  meet  Nehemiah 
there  (verse  10),  and  suggested  that  they  should 
close  the  doors  against  intruders,  and  remain  in 
hiding  till  the  danger  was  past.  Noadiah  and 
the  other  soi-clisant  prophets  made  similar  rep¬ 
resentations  (verse  14).  But  again  Nehemiah ’s 
constancy  and  courage  withstood  the  strain  to 
which  they  were  put.  Plot  or  no  plot,  he 
would  not  take  the  course  recommended  ;  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  him.  “  Should 
such  a  man,”  he  said,  “as  I  flee?”  (verse  11). 
Can  I,  the  governor,  the  head  of  the  state,  to 
whom  all  look  for  direction,  take  to  flight,  leave 
my  post,  hide  myself?  Assuredly  not — not 
even  to  save  my  life.  And  would  my  life  be 
saved,  if  I  followed  the  advice  tendered  me? 
Would  it  not  rather  be  forfeited?  “Who  is 
there,  that,  being  as  I”  (i.e.,  a  layman),  “  would 
go  into  the  Temple  to  save  his  life?”  or,  “  could 
go  into  the  Temple  and  live?”  Any  “  stran¬ 
ger,”  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,  who  entered  the 
sanctuary,  was  by  the  Law  (Num.  18  :  7)  to  be 
put  to  death.  Thus  once  more  Nehemiah, 
trusting  little  to  advisers,  but  much  to  his  own 
sense  of  right,  by  following  the  plain  path  of 
duty  avoided  the  trap  set  for  him.  G.  R. 
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Sliemaiah’s  real  design  appears  to  have  been 
not  only  to  disgrace  Nekemiak  and  dishearten 
the  people,  when  they  saw  the  cowardice  of 
their  governor  (verse  13),  but  also  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  assault  of  the  enemy  on  the 
city  when  there  was  no  leader  to  oppose  them. 

Stackhouse. - His  design  was  not  to  serve  but 

to  ensnare  Nekemiali  ;  to  shake  his  strong  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  protection  of  God,  and  beguile 
him  into  doubtful  and  dastardly  expedients  ; 
that  so  the  hands  of  the  workmen  might  be 
weakened  in  their  work,  and  the  enemies  of  Is¬ 
rael  have  occasion  to  reproach  the  leader  of  the 
people,  as  having  been  entangled  like  a  bird  in 
the  snare  of  the  fowler.  But  holy  courage  has 
always  heavenly  wisdom  for  her  companion. 
Nehemiali,  therefore,  penetrating  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  tempter,  and  lending  no  fond  ear  to  the 
whispers  of  a  faithless  expediency,  answered 
with  sublime  serenity,  “  Should  such  a  man  as 
I  flee  ?  and  who  is  there  that,  being  as  I  am, 
would  go  into  the  Temple  to  save  his  life  ?  I 
will  not  go  in.”  Stowell. 

And  what  if  Nekemiah  had  hearkened  to  this 
counsel  ?  Sin  and  shame  had  followed.  That 
holy  place  was  for  none  but  persons  sacred — 
such  as  were  privileged  by  blood  and  function  ; 
others  should  presume  and  offend  in  entering, 
xlnd  now  what  would  the  people  say  ?  “  What 
shall  become  of  us  while  our  governor  hides 
his  head  for  fear  ?  Where  shall  we  find  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  secure  us  ?  What  do  we  depending 
upon  a  cowardly  leader  ?”  Well  did  Nelie- 
miah  forecast  these  circumstances,  both  of  act 
and  event  ;  and  therefore,  resolving  to  distrust 
a  prophet  that  persuaded  him  to  the  violation 
of  a  law,  he  rejects  the  motion  with  scorn  : 
“  Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee  ?  Should  I  go 
into  the  Temple  to  save  my  life  ?  I  will  not 
go.”  Bp.  II. 

Neliemiah  was  engaged  in  a  great  work  ;  his 
God  was  with  him  and  gave  him  success  ; 
friends  and  enemies  united  against  him  ;  by 
base  insinuation,  craft  and  stratagem  they  strove 
to  dishearten  and  deter  him  from  going  on 
with  God’s  work.  Opposition  is  the  Christian’s 
lot;  courage  his  honor  ;  perseverance  his  jewel. 
Look  at  this  man  of  God  :  he  boldly  repels  all 
fear.  Instead  of  fleeing  from  his  work  as  ad¬ 
vised,  he  flees  to  his  God,  and  cries,  “  O  God, 
strengthen  my  hands”  (verse  9).  Faith  in¬ 
spires  prayer  ;  prayer  brings  courage  to  the 
heart ;  then  he  boldly  demands.  Should  such  a 
man  as  I  flee  ?  A  man  so  greatly  favored,  so 
highly  honored  as  to  be  employed  by  God  to 
work  for  Him  ?  No  ;  I  disdain  such  mean  cow¬ 
ardice  ;  I  will  work  on  ;  it  is  God’s  cause  ;  let 


Him  order  the  event ;  I  fear  it  not.  Christian, 
your  calling  is  to  work  for  God  ;  expect  opposi¬ 
tion  from  within  and  without.  This  may  call 
up  fear  and  dismay  ;  but  consider  your  dig¬ 
nity  ;  maintain  and  assert  it.  “  Should  such 
a  man  as  I  flee?”  A  man  called  by  the  grace  of 
Jesus  to  resist  the  devil,  to  face  carnal  men,  to 
vanquish  sin,  to  overcome  the  world,  to  obtain 
victory  over  death  and  to  receive  a  crown  of 
righteousness  in  endless  glory — shall  I  flee? 
What,  I  who  am  called  to  be  strong  in  the 
grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus?  O  my  soul, 
put  on  Christ  and  put  off  fear  ;  put  up  prayer 
and  put  down  dread  !  W.  Mason. 

14.  He  does  not  revengefully  imprecate  any 
particular  judgment  upon  his  enemies,  but  re¬ 
fers  the  matter  to  God.  “  Thou  knowest  their 
hearts,  and  art  the  avenger  of  falsehood  and 
wrong  ;  take  cognizance  of  this  cause,  j  udge 
between  me  and  them,  and  take  what  way  and 
time  Thou  pleasest  to  call  them  to  an  account 
for  it.”  Whatever  injuries  are  done  us,  we 
must  not  avenge  ourselves,  but  commit  our 
cause  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously.  H. 

15.  Nehemiah’s  vigilance  anticipated  every 
difficulty,  his  prudent  measures  defeated  every 
obstruction,  and  with  astonishing  rapidity  Je¬ 
rusalem  was  made  again  “a  city  fortified.” 

Jamieson. - The  work  on  the  city  walls  was 

at  length  finished  joyfully,  having  occupied 
fifty-two  days — pushed  with  untiring  diligence 
and  the  energy  of  a  noble  enthusiasm.  We 
shall  meet  a  somewhat  extended  account  of 
the  joyous  dedication  of  these  walls  below 
(chap.  12  :  27-43).  H.  C. 

Fifty-two  days  from  July  25th  would  bring 
him  to  September  15th,  which  corresponds,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  25th  of  Elul.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  wall  could 
have  been  repaired  in  this  space.  The  mate¬ 
rials  were  ready  at  hand  ;  the  working  parties 
were  numerous  ;  the  workmen  full  of  zeal.  If 
we  estimate  the  circumference  of  the  wall  at 
four  miles,  which  is  probably  beyond  the  truth, 
and  the  working  parties  at  forty-two  (Ewald), 
it  will  follow  that  each  party  had,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  to  repair  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  yards, 
or  at  the  rate  of  between  three  and  four  yards 
a  day.  There  was  probably  no  work  done  on 
the  Sabbaths,  and  there  may  have  been  one  or 
two  days  of  interruption,  when  attack  seemed 
imminent  (chap.  4  : 13-15)  ;  but  otherwise  the 
work  was  carried  on  without  pause  from  early 
dawn  to  dark.  P.  C. 

Nehemiah’s  narrative  is  thoroughly  consis¬ 
tent  with  itself,  and  contains  in  it  nothing 
that  is  improbable.  He  represents  the  walls  as 
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everywhere  existing  at  the  time  that  he  com¬ 
menced  his  task,  and  as  only  needing  repairs. 
He  states  that  the  work  was  partitioned  among 
at  least  thirty -seven  working  parties,  who  la¬ 
bored  simultaneously.  He  shows  that  the 
material  for  repairs  was  ready  at  hand  in  the 
debris  of  the  walls  which  lay  at  their  base 
(2  :  14  ;  4  :  2).  He  explains  how,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  menaces,  the  workmen  labored  uninter¬ 
ruptedly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  dis¬ 
mantled  fortress  as  large  as  Jerusalem — i.e.,  less 
than  four  miles  in  circumference,  has  often 
been  put  into  a  state  of  defence  in  a  shorter 
time  than  fifty-two  days. 

1 6.  They  perceived  that  this  work 
was  wrought  of  our  God.  The  hand 
of  God  was  traceable  (1)  in  the  favorable  dis¬ 
position  of  Artaxerxes  toward  a  work  on  which 
he  might  naturally  have  looked  with  jealousy 
(see  chap.  1:11;  2:4);  and  (2)  in  the  failure 
of  all  attempts  to  intimidate  or  deceive  Nehe- 
miah.  B.  C. 

17.  During  all  this  time,  Nehemiah  adds, 
the  stratagems  of  our  professed  enemies  were 
not  so  dangerous  as  the  treachery  and  baseness 
of  many  of  our  own  citizens.  Some  of  these  hav¬ 
ing  married  into  Tobiah’s  family  (chap.  13  : 4-9), 
espoused  his  interests  both  secretly  and  openly, 
and  informed  him  of  all  we  said  and  did  ;  so 
that  well  might  that  haughty  heathen  threaten 
me  with  his  letters  when  he  knew  there  were 
people  within  our  own  walls  who  would  sec¬ 
ond  him  in  all  his  designs.  Pyle. 

7  :  1-69.  The  entire  work  being  at  length 
accomplished,  it  devolved  upon  him  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
what  had  now  become  a  first-rate  fortress.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  seems  himself  to  have  assigned 
the  guard  of  the  gates  to  certain  bodies  of  Le- 
vites  (verse  1),  as  being  experienced  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  keeping  watch  ;  after  which  he  commit¬ 
ted  the  task  of  appointing  other  guards  to  his 
brother  Hanani  and  to  a  certain  Ilananiah,  al¬ 
ready  the  commandant  of  the  Birah,  or  Temple 
tower  (verse  2).  They  devised  a  system,  by 
which  the  adult  male  inhabitants  were  made  to 
partition  the  watch  of  the  wall  among  them¬ 
selves,  each  on  the  part  which  was  nearest  to 
his  own  house  (verse  3).  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  ordered,  for  greater  precaution,  that  all 
the  gates  should  be  closed  at  night,  and  none  of 
them  opened  “  until  the  sun  was  hot ”  (ibid.)— 
i.e.,  until  some  hours  after  sunrise.  The  city 
was  thus  made  as  secure  as  the  circumstances 
admitted  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  it  became  clear,  at  any  rate  to  Nehemiah, 
that  the  population  of  the  city  was  too  scanty 


for  its  size  (verse  4),  and  that  some  steps  ought 
to  be  taken  to  augment  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  As  a  first  step,  a  necessary  preliminary 
before  he  could  lay  any  definite  proposal  before 
the  ‘  ‘  rulers,  ”  the  governor  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  census  of  the  entire  people 
(verse  5).  It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  course 
of  his  preparations  for  this  purpose  that  he 
“found  a  register  of  the  genealogy  of  them 
which  came  up  at  the  first.’’  The  list  in  verses 
7-69  has  been  regarded  as  the  result  of  his  own 
census  ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  most  probable 
that  we  have  the  actual  result  of  Nehemiali’s 
census,  so  far  as  he  thought  fit  to  give  it  to  us, 
in  chap.  11  :  3-36.  P.  C. 

1-3.  No  sooner  were  the  walls  finished,  the 
gate-towers  completed  and  the  gates  hung  in 
them,  than  he  proceeded  to  create  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  continual  defence  of  the  gates  and 
walls  by  a  guard  or  garrison.  To  the  Levites 
generally,  together  with  the  Temple  porters 
and  singers,  the  special  duty  of  keeping  watch 
and  ward  continually  was  assigned  (Neh.  7:1); 
and  further,  the  citizens  were  required  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  civil  guard,  which  should  come  on 
duty  at  nightfall,  should  see  the  town-gates 
shut  and  barred,  watch  the  walls  over  against 
their  houses,  and  in  the  morning  see  that  the 
gates  were  not  opened  too  early.  In  the  East 
it  is  usual  to  make  sunrise  the  time  for  open¬ 
ing  ;  Nehemiah  required  that  the  gates  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  should  be  kept  shut  “  till  the  sun  teas 
hot”  (ibid.,  verse  3) — i.e.,  till  eight  or  nine 
o’clock.  This  was  an  extraordinary  precau¬ 
tion,  intended  probably  to  meet  attempts  at 
surprise  on  the  part  of  Sanballat  and  his  friends, 
who  were  regarded  as  capable  of  any  act, 
however  treacherous,  which  might  seem  likely 
to  serve  their  purpose.  Finally,  that  there 
might  be  persons  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
see  that  the  system  of  defence  thus  inaugurat¬ 
ed  should  be  constantly  kept  up,  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  into  desuetude,  Nehemiah  ap¬ 
pointed  two  military  commandants  to  take 
charge  of  the  town.  These  were  his  brother 
Hanani,  who  had  returned  from  Susa  (Neh. 
1  :  1,  2)  to  Jerusalem,  and  a  certain  Hananiah— - 
“  a  faithful  man,  and  one  who  feared  God 
above  many”  (7  :  2),  who  had  hitherto  been  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  fortress.  G.  R. 

4-73.  This  genealogical  table  of  the  first 
company  of  returning  Jews  (substantially  the 
same  as  in  Ezra  2)  may  be  brought  out  here  in 
connection  with  measures  for  filling  up  the 
city — its  population  being  entirely  too  sparse 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  entire  colony.  We 
shall  see  more  on  this  subject  in  chaps.  11  and 
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12.  H.  C. - The  increase  of  the  'population  of 

the  city  was  a  matter  of  pressing  importance  ; 
for  the  ample  space  within  the  walls  was  very 
sparsely  occupied  with  houses,  and  thinly  in¬ 
habited.  Before  resolving,  however,  on  the 
steps  to  be  taken,  it  occurred  to  Nehemiah  (and 
he  regarded  the  suggestion  as  from  God)  to  call 
a  general  assembly,  that  he  might  make  a  cen¬ 
sus  of  the  population,  as  a  basis  for  further 
measures.  The  result  does  not  appear  until 
chap.  11.  P.  C. 

5.  my  God  put  Into  mine  lieart.  As 

Nehemiah  contemplated  the  vast  empty  spaces 
within  the  city  walls,  and  considered  with  him¬ 
self  how  they  might  best  be  peopled,  the 
thought  came  to  him — and  he  hailed  it  as  a  Di¬ 
vine  inspiration — that  by  taking  a  census  of  the 
people  he  might  pave  the  way  for  some  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  districts 
into  the  capital,  which  would  at  any  rate 
strengthen  the  latter,  and  lessen  the  desolate 
appearance  of  its  streets  and  squares,  which 
had  so  pained  him.  The  census  would  show 
what  proportion  the  country  and  town  popula¬ 
tions  bore  to  each  other,  and  would  point  out 
which  were  the  places  in  the  country  districts 
that  could  best  afford  to  lose  a  portion  of  their 
inhabitants.  A  census  therefore  was  resolved 
upon,  and,  according  to  ordinary  Jewish  usage 
(Num.  1  : 17-47;  1  Chron.  21  :  5,  6  ;  Ezra  2  :  3-62), 
it  was  genealogical. 

6-73.  The  register  of  those  who  returned  un¬ 
der  Zerubhabel,  with  the  number  of  their  slaves, 
beasts  and  oblations.  It  is  no  doubt  a  curious 
circumstance  that  this  list  should  occur  twice, 
with  no  important  differences,  in  the  two  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  double  record  en¬ 
ables  us  to  make  out  a  more  perfect  catalogue 
than  we  could  have  obtained  from  either  sepa¬ 
rately,  since  there  are  corruptions  in  each  which 
may  be  corrected  by  means  of  the  other.  P.  C. 

- This  section  is  identical  with  Ezra  2  : 1-3  : 1, 

word  for  word,  and  letter  for  letter,  except  in 
two  points — viz.,  the  numbers  repeatedly  vary  ; 
and  there  is  a  difference  in  the  account  of  the 
offerings  made  by  the  governor,  the  nobles  and 
the  people.  The  heading,  the  contents,  the 
narrative  about  the  sons  of  Barzillai,  the  fact 
of  the  offerings,  the  dwelling  in  their  cities,  the 
coming  of  the  seventh  month,  the  gathering  of 


all  the  people  to  Jerusalem  as  one  man,  are  in 
words  and  in  sense  the  very  self-same  passage. 
The  idea  that  the  very  same  words,  extending 
to  seventy  verses,  describe  different  events,  is 
simply  absurd  and  irrational.  The  numbers, 
therefore,  must  originally  have  been  the  same 
in  both  books.  But  when  we  examine  the 
varying  numbers,  we  see  the  following  partic¬ 
ular  proofs  that  the  variations  are  corruptions 
of  the  original  text.  Though  the  items  vary, 
the  sum  total,  42,360,  is  the  same  (Ezra  2  :  64  ; 
Nell.  7  :  66).  In  like  manner  the  totals  of  the 
servants,  the  singing  men  and  women,  the 
horses,  mules  and  asses,  are  all  the  same,  ex¬ 
cept  that  Ezra  has  two  hundred  instead  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  singing  men  and  women. 
The  numbers  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites  are 
the  same  in  both,  except  that  the  singers,  the 
sons  of  Asaph,  are  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  in  Ezra,  against  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  in  Nehemiah,  and  the  porters  one  hundred 
and  thirty -nine  against  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight.  Then  in  each  particular  case,  when  the 
numbers  differ,  we  see  plainly  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  might  arise  from  a  copyist’s  error.  Die.  B. 

Bishop  Ivennicott’s  theory,  that  the  three 
lists — that  of  Ezra,  that  of  Nehemiah,  and  that 
in  the  first  of  Esdras — had  all  one  original,  and 
that  the  existing  differences  proceed  entirely 
from  mistakes  of  the  copyists,  is  the  only  tena¬ 
ble  one.  It  is  especially  remarkable  that  the 
differences  in  the  numbers  of  the  three  lists  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  in  a  single  unit,  a  single  ten,  or  a 
single  hundred — or  in  a  five  ;  less  often  in  two 
units,  or  two  tens,  or  two  hundreds,  or  in  a  six 
— differences  probably  arising  from  the  oblit¬ 
eration  of  one  or  two  signs  in  a  notation  resem 
bling  the  Roman  or  the  Egyptian,  where  there 
are  special  signs  for  a  thousand,  a  hundred,  ten, 
five,  and  the  unit,  complex  numbers  being  ex¬ 
pressed  by  repetition  of  these,  as  3438  in  Latin 
inscriptions  by  MMMCCCCXXXVIII.  Any 
fading  of  a  sign  in  such  a  notation  as  this 
causes  a  copyist  to  diminish  the  amount  by 
one,  five,  ten,  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  etc.  A 
fading  of  two  signs  may  produce  a  diminution 
of  two  thousand,  two  hundred,  twenty,  two  ; 
or  again  of  eleven  hundred,  one  hundred  and 
ten,  one  hundred  and  five,  fifteen,  eleven,  six, 
and  the  like.  P.  C. 
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Section  63. 

THE  GREAT  CONVOCATION  FOR  WORSHIP,  CONFESSION,  AND  COVENANT. 

Nehemiaii  7  :  73-  ;  8  ;  9  ;  10. 

7  :  78  And  when  the  seventh  month  was  come,  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  their  cities. 

8  : 1  And  all  the  people  gathered  themselves  together  as  one  man  into  the  broad  place  that  was 
before  the  water  gate  ;  and  they  spake  unto  Ezra  the  scribe  to  bring  the  book  of  the  law  of 

2  Moses,  which  the  Loud  had  commanded  to  Israel.  And  Ezra  the  priest  brought  the  law 
before  the  congregation,  both  men  and  women,  and  all  that  could  hear  with  understanding, 

3  upon  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month.  And  he  read  therein  before  the  broad  place  that 
was  before  the  water  gate  from  early  morning  until  midday,  in  the  presence  of  the  men  and 
the  women,  and  of  those  that  could  understand  ;  and  the  ears  of  all  the  people  were  attentive 

4  unto  the  book  of  the  law.  And  Ezra  the  scribe  stood  upon  a  pulpit  of  wood,  which  they  had 
made  for  the  purpose  ;  and  beside  him  stood  Mattithiah,  and  Shema,  and  Anaiah,  and  Uriah, 
and  Hilkiah,  and  Maaseiali,  on  his  right  hand  ;  and  on  his  left  hand,  Pedaiah,  and  Mishael, 

5  and  Malchijah,  and  Haslium,  and  Hashbaddanali,  Zecliariah,  and  Meshullam.  And  Ezra 
opened  the  book  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  ;  (for  he  was  above  all  the  people  ;)  and  when 

6  he  opened  it,  all  the  people  stood  up  :  and  Ezra  blessed  the  Lord,  the  great  God.  And  all 
the  people  answered,  Amen,  Amen,  with  the  lifting  up  of  their  hands  :  and  they  bowed 

7  their  heads,  and  worshipped  the  Lord  with  their  faces  to  the  ground.  Also  Jesliua,  and  Bani, 
and  Sherebiali,  Jamin,  Akkub,  Shabbethai,  Hodiah,  Maaseiah,  Kelita,  Azariah,  Jozabad, 
Hanan,  Pelaiah,  and  the  Levites,  caused  the  people  to  understand  the  law  :  and  the  people 

8  stood  in  their  place.  And  they  read  in  the  book,  in  the  law  of  God,  distinctly  ;  and  t  hey  gave 

9  the  sense,  so  that  they  understood  the  reading.  And  Nehemiah,  which  was  the  Tirsliatha, 
and  Ezra  the  priest  the  scribe,  and  the  Levites  that  taught  the  people,  said  unto  all  the  people, 
This  day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord  your  God  ;  mourn  not,  nor  weep.  For  all  the  people  wept, 

10  when  they  heard  the  words  of  the  law.  Then  he  said  unto  them,  Go  your  way,  cat  the  fat, 
and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  portions  unto  him  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared  :  for  this  day 

11  is  holy  unto  our  Lord  :  neither  be  ye  grieved  ;  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength.  So 
the  Levites  stilled  all  the  people,  saying.  Hold  your  peace,  for  the  day  is  holy  ;  neither  be  ye 

12  grieved.  And  all  the  people  went  their  way  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  send  portions,  and 
to  make  great  mirth,  because  they  had  understood  the  words  that  were  declared  unto  them. 

13  And  on  the  second  day  were  gathered  together  the  heads  of  fathers’  houses  of  all  the 
people,  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  unto  Ezra  the  scribe,  even  to  give  attention  to  the  words 

14  of  the  law.  And  they  found  written  in  the  law,  how  that  the  Lord  had  commanded  by 
Moses,  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  dwell  in  booths  in  the  feast  of  the  seventh  month  : 

15  and  that  they  should  publish  and  proclaim  in  all  their  cities,  and  in  Jerusalem,  saying,  Go 
forth  unto  the  mount,  and  fetch  olive  branches,  and  branches  of  wild  olive,  and  myrtle 
branches,  and  palm  branches,  and  branches  of  thick  trees,  to  make  booths,  as  it  is  written. 

16  8o  the  people  went  forth,  and  brought  them,  and  made  themselves  booths,  every  one  upon 
the  roof  of  his  house,  and  in  their  courts,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  God,  and  in  the 

17  broad  place  of  the  water  gate,  and  in  the  broad  place  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim.  And  all  the 
congregation  of  them  that  were  come  again  out  of  the  captivity  made  booths,  and  dwelt  in 
the  booths  :  for  since  the  days  of  Jeshua  the  son  of  Nun  unto  that  day  had  not  the  children 

18  of  Israel  done  so.  And  there  was  very  great  gladness.  Also  day  by  day,  from  the  first  day 
unto  the  last  day,  he  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God.  And  they  kept  the  feast  seven 
days  ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  was  a  solemn  assembly,  according  unto  the  ordinance. 

«)  :  1  Now  in  the  twenty  and  fourth  day  of  this  month  the  children  of  Israel  were 

2  assembled  with  fasting,  and  with  sackcloth,  and  earth  upon  them.  And  the  seed  of  Israel 
separated  themselves  from  all  strangers,  and  stood  and  confessed  their  sins,  and  the  in- 

3  iquities  of  their  fathers.  And  they  stood  up  in  their  place,  and  read  in  the  book  of  the  law 
of  the  Lord  their  God  a  fourth  part  of  the  day  ;  and  another  fourth  part  they  confessed,  and 

4  worshipped  the  Lord  their  God.  Then  stood  up  upon  the  stairs  of  the  Levites,  Jeshua,  and 
Bani,  and  Kadmiel,  Shebaniah,  Bunni,  Sherebiali,  Bani,  and  Chenani,  and  cried  with  a  loud 

5  voice  unto  the  Lord  their  God.  Then  the  Levites,  Jeshua,  and  Kadmiel,  Bani,  Hashabneiah, 
Sherebiali,  Hediali,  Shebaniah,  and  Pethahiah.  said,  Stand  up  and  bless  the  Lord  your  God 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  :  and  blessed  be  thy  glorious  name,  which  is  exalted  above 

6  all  blessing  and  praise.  Thou  art  the  Lord,  even  thou  alone  ;  thou  hast  made  heaven,  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  host,  the  earth  and  all  things  that  are  thereon,  the  seas  and 
all  that  is  in  them,  and  thou  preservest  them  all  ;  and  the  host  of  heaven  worshipped  thee. 

7  Thou  art  the  Lord  the  God,  who  didst  choose  Abram,  and  broughtest  him  forth  out  of  Ur 

8  of  the  Chaldees,  and  gavest  him  the  name  of  Abraham  ;  and  foundest  liis  heart  faithful  be¬ 
fore  thee,  anel  madest  a  covenant  with  him  to  give  the  land  of  the  Canaanite,  the  Hittite,  the 
Amorite,’ and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Girgashite,  even  to  give  it  unto  his 

9  seed,  and  hast  performed  thy  words  ;  for  thou  art  righteous.  And  thou  sawest  the  aflliction 
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10  of  our  fathers  in  Egypt,  and  lieardest  their  cry  by  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  shewedst  signs  and 
wonders  upon  Pharaoh,  and  on  all  his  servants,  and  on  all  the  people  of  his  land  ;  for  thou 
knewest  that  they  dealt  proudly  against  them  ;  and  didst  get  thee  a  name,  as  it  is  this  day. 

11  And  thou  didst  divide  the  sea  before  them,  so  that  they  went  through  the  midst  of  the  sea 
on  the  dry  land  ;  and  their  pursuers  thou  didst  cast  into  the  depths,  as  a  stone  into  the 

12  mighty  waters.  Moreover  thou  leddest  them  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  ;  and  in  a  pillar  of 

13  lire  by  night,  to  give  them  light  in  the  way  wherein  they  should  go.  Thou  earnest  down 
also  upon  mount  Sinai,  and  spakest  with  them  from  heaven,  and  gavest  them  right  judge- 

14  ments  and  true  laws,  good  statutes  and  commandments  :  and  madest  known  unto  them  thy 
holy  sabbath,  and  commandest  them  commandments,  and  statutes,  and  a  law,  by  the  hand 

15  of  Moses  thy  servant  :  and  gavest  them  bread  from  heaven  for  their  hunger,  and  broughtest 
forth  water  for  them  out  of  the  rock  for  their  thirst,  and  commandest  them  that  they  should 

16  go  in  to  possess  the  land  which  thou  liadst  lifted  up  thine  hand  to  give  them.  But  they  and 
our  fathers  dealt  proudly,  and  hardened  their  neck,  and  hearkened  not  to  thy  command- 

17  ments,  and  refused  to  obey,  neither  were  mindful  of  thy  wonders  that  thou  didst  among 
them  ;  but  hardened  their  neck,  and  in  their  rebellion  appointed  a  captain  to  return  to  their 
bondage  :  but  thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  gracious  and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to 

18  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy,  and  forsookest  them  not.  Yea,  when  they  had  made  them  a 
molten  calf,  and  said,  This  is  thy  God  that  brought  thee  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  had  wrought 

19  great  provocations  ;  yet  thou  in  thy  manifold  mercies  forsookest  them  not  in  the  wilderness  : 
the  pillar  of  cloud  departed  not  from  over  them  by  day,  to  lead  them  in  the  way  ;  neither 

20  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to  shew  them  light,  and  the  way  wherein  they  should  go.  Thou 
gavest  also  thy  good  spirit  to  instruct  them,  and  withheldest  not  thy  manna  from  their 

21  mouth,  and  gavest  them  water  for  their  thirst.  Yea.  forty  years  didst  thou  sustain  them  in 
the  wilderness,  and  they  lacked  nothing  ;  their  clothes  waxed  not  old,  and  their  feet  swelled 

22  not.  Moreover  thou  gavest  them  kingdoms  and  peoples,  which  thou  didst  allot  after  their 
portions  :  so  they  possessed  the  land  of  Sihon,  even  the  land  of  the  king  of  Heslibon,  and 

23  the  land  of  Og  king  of  Bashan.  Their  children  also  multipliedst  thou  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  broughtest  them  into  the  land,  concerning  which  thou  didst  say  to  their  fathers,  that 

24  they  should  go  in  to  possess  it.  So  the  children  went  in  and  possessed  the  land,  and  thou 
subduedst  before  them  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  the  Canaanites,  and  gavest  them  into  their 
hands,  with  their  kings,  and  the  peoples  of  the  land,  that  they  might  do  with  them  as  they 

25  would.  And  they  took  fenced  cities,  and  a  fat  land,  and  possessed  houses  full  of  all  good  . 
things,  cisterns  hewn  out,  vineyards,  and  oliveyards,  and  fruit  trees  in  abundance  :  so  they 
did  eat,  and  were  filled,  and  became  fat,  and  delighted  themselves  in  thy  great  goodness. 

26  Nevertheless  they  were  disobedient,  and  rebelled  against  thee,  and  cast  thy  law  behind  their 
back,  and  slew  thy  prophets  which  testified  against  them  to  turn  them  again  unto  thee,  and 

27  they  wrought  great  provocations.  Therefore  thou  deliveredst  them  into  the  hand  of  their 
adversaries,  who  distressed  them  :  and  in  the  time  of  their  trouble,  when  they  cried  unto 
thee,  thou  lieardest  from  heaven  ;  and  according  to  thy  manifold  mercies  thou  gavest  them 

28  saviours  who  saved  them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  adversaries.  But  after  they  had  rest,  they 
did  evil  again  before  thee  :  therefore  leftest  thou  them  in  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  so  that 
they  had  the  dominion  over  them  :  yet  when  they  returned,  and  cried  unto  thee,  thou  lieard- 
est  from  heaven  ;  and  many  times  didst  thou  deliver  them  according  to  thy  mercies  ;  and 

29  testifiedst  against  them,  that  thou  mightest  bring  them  again  unto  thy  law  :  yet  they  dealt 
proudly,  and  hearkened  not  unto  thy  commandments,  but  sinned  against  thy  judgements, 
(which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them,)  and  withdrew  the  shoulder,  and  hardened  their 

30  neck,  and  would  not  hear.  Yet  many  years  didst  thou  bear  with  them,  and  testifiedst 
against  them  by  thy  spirit  through  thy  prophets:  yet  would  they  not  give  ear:  therefore 

31  gavest  thou  them  into  the  hand  of  the  peoples  of  the  lands.  Nevertheless  in  thy  manifold 
mercies  thou  didst  not  make  a  full  end  of  them,  nor  forsake  them  ;  for  thou  art  a  gracious 

32  and  merciful  God.  Now  therefore,  our  God,  the  great,  the  mighty,  and  the  terrible  God, 
who  keepest  covenant  and  mercy,  let  not  all  the  travail  seem  little  before  thee,  that  hath 
come  upon  us,  on  our  kings,  on  our  princes,  and  on  our  priests,  and  on  our  prophets,  and  on 
our  fathers,  and  on  all  thy  people,  since  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  unto  this  day. 

33  Howbeit  thou  art  just  in  all  that  is  come  upon  us  ;  for  thou  hast  dealt  truly,  but  we  have 

34  done  wickedly  :  neither  have  our  kings,  our  princes,  our  priests,  nor  our  fathers,  kept  thy 
law,  nor  hearkened  unto  thy  commandments  and  thy  testimonies,  wherewith  thou  didst 

35  testify  against  them.  For  they  have  not  served  thee  in  their  kingdom,  and  in  thy  great  good¬ 
ness  that  thou  gavest  them,  and  in  the  large  and  fat  land  which  tliou  gavest  before  them, 

36  neither  turned  they  from  their  wicked  works.  Behold,  we  are  servants  this  day,  and  as  for 
the  land  that  thou  gavest  unto  our  fathers  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof  and  the  good  thereof,  be- 

37  hold,  we  are  servants  in  it.  And  it  yieldeth  much  increase  unto  the  kings  whom  thou  hast 
set  over  us  because  of  our  sins  :  also  they  have  power  over  our  bodies,  and  over  our  cattle, 

38  at  their  pleasure,  and  we  are  in  great  distress.  And  yet  for  all  this  we  make  a  sure  cove¬ 
nant,  and  write  it  ;  and  our  princes,  our  Levites,  and  our  priests,  seal  unto  it. 

10:1  Now  those  that  sealed  were,  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha,  the  son  of  Hacaliah,  and  Zede- 

2,  3,  4  kiah  ;  Seraiah,  Azariah,  Jeremiah  ;  Pashhur,  Amariah,  Malchijah  ;  Hattush,  Shebaniali, 

5,  6,  7  Mallucli ;  Harim,  Meremoth,  Obadiah  ;  Daniel,  Ginnethon,  Baruch  ;  Meshullam,  Abijah’ 

8,  9  Mijamin  ;  Maaziah,  Bilgai,  Shemaiali :  these  were  the  priests.  And  the  Levites  :  namely! 

10  Jeshua  the  son  of  Azaniah,  Binuui  of  the  sons  of  Henadad,  Kadmiel ;  and  their  brethren! 

11,  12  Shebaniali,  Hodiali,  Kelita,  Pelaiah,  Hanan  ;  Mica,  Reliob,  Hashabiali ;  Zaccur,  Sherebiali! 
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14  Shebaniah  ;  Hodiah,  Bani,  Beninu.  The  chiefs  of  the  people:  Parosh,  Paliatli-moab, 
16,  17  Elam,  Zattu,  Bani  ;  Bunni,  Azgad,  Bebai  ;  Adonijah,  Bigvai,  Adin  ;  Ater,  Hezekiah, 
19,  20  Azzur  ;  Hodiah,  Hashum,  Bezai  ;  Haripli,  Anathoth,  Nobai  ;  Magpiash,  Mesliullam, 
22,  23  Hezir  ;  Meshezabel,  Zadok.  Jaddua  ;  Pelatiah,  Hanan,  Anaiah  ;  Hosliea,  Hananiah, 
25,  26  Hasshub  ;  Hallohesh,  Pillia,  Shobek  ;  Relmm,  Hashabnah,  Maaseiah  ;  and  Aliiah, 
28  Hanan,  Anan  ;  Malluch,  Harim,  Baanah.  And  the  rest  of  the  people,  the  priests,  the 
Levites,  the  porters,  the  singers,  the  Nethinim,  and  all  they  that  had  separated  themselves 
from  the  peoples  of  the  lands  unto  the  law  of  God,  their  wives,  their  sons,  and  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  every  one  that  had  knowledge  and  understanding  ;  they  clave  to  their  brethren,  their 
nobles,  and  entered  into  a  curse,  and  into  an  oath,  to  walk  in  God’s  law,  which  was  given  by 
Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  to  observe  and  do  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  our 
Lord,  and  his  judgements  and  his  statutes  ;  and  that  we  would  not  give  our  daughters  unto 
the  peoples  of  the  land,  nor  take  their  daughters  for  our  sons  :  and  if  the  peoples  of  the  land 
bring  ware  or  any  victuals  on  the  sabbath  day  to  sell,  that  we  would  not  buy  of  them  on 
the  sabbath,  or  on  a  holy  day  :  and  that  we  would  forego  the  seventh  year,  and  the  exaction 
of  every  debt.  Also  we  made  ordinances  for  us,  to  charge  ourselves  yearly  with  the  third 
part  of  a  shekel  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  our  God  ;  for  the  shewbread,  and  for  the 
continual  meal  offering,  and  for  the  continual  burnt  offering,  of  the  sabbaths,  of  the  new 
moons,  for  the  set  feasts,  and  for  the  holy  things,  and  for  the  sin  offerings  to  make  atone¬ 
ment  for  Israel,  and  for  all  the  work  of  the  house  of  our  God.  And  we  cast  lots,  the  priests, 
the  Levites,  and  the  people,  for  the  wood  offering,  to  bring  it  into  the  house  of  our  God, 
according  to  our  fathers’  houses,  at  times  appointed,  year  by  year,  to  burn  upon  the  altar  of 
the  Lord  our  God,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  :  and  to  bring  the  firstfruits  of  our  ground,  and 
the  firstfruits  of  all  fruit  of  all  manner  of  trees,  year  by  year,  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord  :  also 
the  firstborn  of  our  sons,  and  of  our  cattle,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law,  and  the  firstlings  of  our 
herds  and  of  our  flocks,  to  bring  to  the  house  of  our  God,  unto  the  priests  that  minister  in  the 
house  of  our  God  :  and  that  we  should  bring  the  firstfruits  of  our  dough,  and  our  heave  offer¬ 
ings,  and  the  fruit  of  all  manner  of  trees,  the  wine  and  the  oil,  unto  the  priests,  to  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  house  of  our  God  ;  and  the  tithes  of  our  ground  unto  the  Levites  ;  for  they,  the 
Levites,  take  the  tithes  in  all  the  cities  of  our  tillage.  And  the  priest  the  son  of  Aaron  shall 
be  with  the  Levites,  when  the  Levites  take  tithes  :  and  the  Levites  shall  bring  up  the  tithe  of 
the  tithes  unto  the  house  of  our  God,  to  the  chambers,  into  the  treasure  house.  For  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Levi  shall  bring  the  heave  offering  of  the  corn,  of  the  wine, 
and  of  the  oil,  unto  the  chambers,  where  are  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  priests  that 
minister,  and  the  porters,  and  the  singers  :  and  we  will  not  forsake  the  house  of  our  God. 


Chaps.  8-10  constitute  a  section  by  them¬ 
selves.  This  section  might  be  entitled  “  An 
Account  of  the  Great  Convocation  held  under 
Nehemiah.”  It  differs  from  the  opening  and 
closing  parts  of  the  book  in  that  it  speaks  of 
Nehemiah  in  the  third  person  (for  example, 
Nell  8:9;  10  :  1),  while  they  are  written  in  his 
name  in  the  first  person.  It  records  events 
closely  connected  with  those  of  the  first  chap¬ 
ters,  since  they  deal  with  the  first  six  months 
(Neh.  6  :  15,  etc.)  of  the  twentieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes,  while  this  section  is  concerned 
with  the  events  of  the  seventh  month  (Neh. 
8  :  2,  13,  18  ;  9:1).  These  events  are  separated 
by  an  interval  of  from  twelve  years  to  many 
years  from  those  mentioned  in  the  later  chap¬ 
ters  of  Nehemiah.  The  account  was  written 
long  enough  after  the  events  to  make  it  proper 
(Neh.  8  :  17)  to  say  “  that  day.”  The  interval 
thus  required  might  be  anywhere  from  a  few 
days  to  many  years.  One  marked  literary  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  account  is  its  alternating  be¬ 
tween  the  third  person  and  the  first  person 
plural  when  it  speaks  of  Nehemiah  and  his 
associates.  In  general,  the  narrative  is  in  the 
third  person,  while  the  prayer  in  chap.  9  and 
the  covenant  engagements  in  chap.  10  are  in 
the  first  person  plural.  But  besides  those  parts 


of  the  covenant  that  are  given  in  the  form  of 
promises  in  the  first  person  plural  (Neh.  9  :  38  ; 
10  :  29,  last  clause,  30-33,  35-39),  another  part 
is  given  in  narrative  form  in  the  third  person 
(Neh.  10  :  28,  29a)  ;  and  still  another  part  is 
given  in  narrative  form  in  the  first  person 
plural  (Neh.  10  :  34  ;  but  not  32,  33,  35,  and  36, 
as  in  the  English  versions).  These  phenomena 
are  most  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  that  the  author  was  a  participant  in  the 
events — that  is,  that  he  is  either  Nehemiah  or 
some  associate  of  his.  There  is  no  proof  that 
Nehemiah  himself  did  not  write  it.  If  he 
wrote  it,  he  wrote  it  as  a  paper  of  an  official 
nature,  in  which  it  was  proper  to  speak  of  him¬ 
self  in  the  third  person,  and  not  in  the  first 
person  singular,  as  in  his  memoirs. 

This  section  describes  a  series  of  events  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Jewish  and  Christian 
tradition  have  much  to  say  concerning  the  so- 
called  Great  Synagogue,  to  which  many  allege 
that  we  owe  the  completion  and  authentication 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  These  tradi¬ 
tions,  whether  we  regard  them  as  historical  or 
legendary,  radiate  from  this  great  convocation 
in  Nehemiah’s  time.  But  we  now  have  less  to 
do  with  these  than  with  one  particular  design 
which  Nehemiah  had  in  mind.  His  design  was 
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to  renew  and  enlarge  the  reforms  which  Ezra 
had  begun  thirteen  years  before,  and  especially 
the  reform  against  marriages  with  foreign 
women.  Evidently  the  work  of  Ezra  had  not 
proved  a  permanent  success.  Great  disasters 
had  followed  it(Neh.  1  :  3,  etc.),  and  such  mar¬ 
riages  were  still  in  vogue  (Neh.  6  : 18,  etc.). 
Neliemiah  intended  to  renew  this  reform.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  say  that  this  was  his  only, 
or  even  his  chief  object ;  but  it  was  an  object 
that  he  never  lost  sight  of.  Chaps.  8-10  are  an 
account  of  transactions  running  through 
teventy-four  days  or  more,  by  which  Neliemiah 
r  brought  this  and  other  reforms  into  active 
operation.  The  first  part  of  the  eighth  chap¬ 
ter  (1-12)  tells  what  happened  in  one  day — the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month  (verse  2).  The 
remainder  of  the  chapter  is  the  second  part, 
giving  an  account  of  events  from  the  second  to 
the  twenty-third  days  of  the  month  (verses  13, 
18).  Chaps.  9  and  10  constitute  the  third  part, 
giving  an  account  of  what  was  done  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  the  month.  W.  J.  B. 

Outline  of  Events  Narrated  in  C haps.  8-10. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  month  the  people  were 
gathered  as  one  man  in  the  street  before  the 
water-gate,  and  Ezra  again  appears  among 
them.  At  their  desire  he  produced  the  Book  of 
the  Laic ,  and  having  opened  it  amid  marks  of 
the  deepest  reverence  from  all  the  people,  he 
read  it  to  an  audience  wrapped  in  attention 
from  morning  to  midday.  The  manner  of  read¬ 
ing  was  this  :  Ezra  stood  on  a  pulpit,  with 
six  Scribes  or  Levites  on  his  right  hand  and 
seven  on  his  left,  who  seem  to  have  relieved 
him  in  the  reading  ;  for  it  is  said,  “  they  read  in 
the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly .”  The 
people  stood  in  their  ranks  in  front  of  the  pul¬ 
pit  ;  and  among  them  were  thirteen  other  min¬ 
isters,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Levites, 
“caused  the  people  to  understand  the  law.” 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  phrase  refers 
to  a  translation  of  what  Ezra  read  in  Hebrew 
into  the  mixed  Chaldee  dialect,  which  had  be¬ 
come  the  vernacular  tongue  during  the  Captiv¬ 
ity.  The  reading  produced  an  impression  like 
that  made  on  Josiali.  All  the  people  wept  at 
Avliat  they  heard  ;  not  only,  we  may  well  be¬ 
lieve,  with  regret  at  the  past  glories  of  their 
nation,  but  at  the  recital  of  the  sins  for  Avhich 
that  glory  had  departed,  not  unmixed  with  a 
penitent  consciousness  of  their  own  guilt.  But 
Nehemiah  (who  is  now  first  mentioned  in  the 
transaction),  supported  by  Ezra  and  the  Le¬ 
vites,  bade  them  cease  their  sorrow,  and  go 
home  to  “  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,  and 


send  portions  to  those  for  whom  nothing  was 
prepared,  for  the  day  was  holy  to  Jehovah.” 
The  people  Avent  away  to  make  great  mirth, 
because  they  understood  the  words  that  were 
declared  unto  them.  When  the  reading  was 
resumed  on  the  folloAving  day,  they  came  to 
the  institution  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in 
this  very  month  of  Tisri.  Their  excited  minds 
caught  the  signal  for  fresh  rejoicing  in  Jeho¬ 
vah.  They  went  forth  into  the  mount  to  fetch 
branches  of  olive,  and  pine,  and  myrtle,  and 
palm,  and  thick  trees,  and  made  booths  on  the 
roofs  and  in  the  courts  of  their  houses,  in  the 
Temple  court  and  along  the  streets  to  the  city 
gates.  Such  a  Feast  of  Tabernacles  had  not 
been  kept  since  the  days  of  Joshua.  The  read¬ 
ing  of  the  law  was  continued  for  all  the  seven 
days  of  the  feast,  and  the  eighth  was  a  solemn 
assembly,  as  Moses  had  commanded. 

After  the  burst  of  joy  for  God’s  mercy  in  re¬ 
storing  them,  they  turned  to  the  solemn  duty 
of  humiliation  and  repentance  for  their  sins. 
The  Day  of  Atonement  ought  to  have  been 
kept  on  the  tenth  of  this  month.  It  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  passed  over,  as  requiring  more  sol¬ 
emn  preparation  and  a  more  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Temple  service  than  was  yet  possi¬ 
ble.  In  its  place  a  fast  was  held  two  days  after 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  Tisri.  All  who  Avere  of  the  seed  of 
Israel,  carefully  separating  themselves  from  the 
strangers,  appeared  in  the  deepest  mourning, 
clad  in  sackcloth,  and  Avitli  earth  upon  their 
heads.  The  day  seems  to  have  been  divided 
into  four  equal  parts,  only  broken  by  the  inter¬ 
vals  necessary  for  refreshment.  The  first  three 
hours  were  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  law. 
The  morning  sacrifice  fitly  introduced  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter,  which  was  spent  in  silent  confes¬ 
sion  and  prayer.  When  the  hour  of  noon  was 
past,  the  Levites,  arranged  on  the  steps  of  the 
Temple  porch,  or  on  a  scaffold  erected  for  the 
purpose,  called  upon  the  people  to  stand  up 
and  bless  Jehovah.  Then  in  a  solemn  prayer, 
the  epitome  of  which  is  a  fit  model  for  all  such 
services,  they  recited  God’s  mercies  from  the 
first  call  of  Abram  ;  they  confessed  the  sins  of 
their  forefathers,  and  God’s  forbearance  in  pun¬ 
ishing  Avithout  utterly  consuming  them  ;  and 
they  acknowledged  Ilis  justice  in  their  present 
state  of  humiliation  and  great  distress,  as  ser¬ 
vants  to  the  kings  set  over  them  for  their  sins, 
to  Avliom  their  land  yielded  its  increase,  and 
Avho  had  dominion  over  their  bodies  and  cattle 
at  their  pleasure.  Submissive  to  God’s  Avill, 
they  ended  by  making  a  neAv  covenant  Avith 
Him  ;  and  before  the  sun  set,  it  was  recorded 
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in  writing,  and  sealed  by  the  princes,  priests, 
and  Levites,  whose  names  are  recorded  b3r  Ne- 
heiniah,  while  the  rest  of  the  people  bound 
themselves  by  a  curse  and  an  oath  to  walk  in 
the  law  which  God  had  given  by  Moses.  The 
chief  points  of  this  covenant  were  :  To  make 
no  intermarriages  with  the  heathen  ;  to  abstain 
from  traffic  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  keep  the 
sabbatic  year,  with  its  release  of  all  debts  ;  to 
pay  a  yearly  tax  of  a  third  of  a  shekel  for  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  which  are  carefully 
enumerated  ;  to  offer  the  first-fruits  and  first¬ 
born,  and  the  tithes  due  to  the  Levites  and  the 
priests  ;  and,  in  one  final  word,  “We  will  not 
forsake  the  house  of  our  God.”  To  most 
points  of  this  covenant  they  remained  faithful 
in  the  letter.  The  sins  of  the  Jewish  nation 
took  henceforth  a  direction  altogether  different 
from  the  open  rebellion  and  apostasy  of  their 
fathers.  The  more  scrupulous  their  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  law,  the  more  did  they  make  it  void 
by  their  traditions  and  pervert  it  to  serve  their 
selfishness.  P.  S. 

8:1-12.  General  account  of  the  reading  of 
the  Law.  The  events  of  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  were  the  reading  of  the  Law  and 
certain  results  that  followed.  W e  have,  first, 
a  general  account  (verses  1-3)  ;  second,  details 
in  regard  to  the  reading  (verses  4-8)  ;  third,  the 
weeping  that  followed,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  weeping  was  dealt  with  (verses  9-12). 
Nehemiah  understood  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  an  enterprise  in  motion.  As  soon  as  the 
wall  was  completed,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
sixth  month  (Nell.  6  :  15),  before  the  enthusiasm 
over  that  achievement  had  time  to  cool,  he 
pushed  forward  to  accomplish  yet  greater 
things  ;  utilizing  for  his  first  movement  the 
great  national  day  of  the  blowing  of  trumpets. 
W.  J.  B. 

1.  They  spake  unto  Ezra  the 
scribe.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Ezra  in 
the  present  book,  and  the  first  proof  we  have 
had  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah. 
B.  C. - A  gap  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  oc¬ 

curs  between  the  narrative  with  which  the 
Book  of  Ezra  ends,  and  the  next  appearance 
which  Ezra  makes  upon  the  scene  of  history. 
It  is  uncertain  how  he  was  employed  during 
this  interval.  “  As  Ezra’s  commission  was 
only  of  a  temporary  nature,”  says  Bishop 
Arthur  Hervey,  “  to  inquire  concerning  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  and  to  carry  thither  the  silver 
and  gold  which  the  king  and  his  counsellors 
had  freely  offered  unto  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
as  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  his  presence  at 
Jerusalem  between  the  eighth  and  the  twentieth 


year  of  Artaxerxes,  it  seems  probable  that, 
after  he  had  effected  his  reformation,  and  had 
appointed  competent  judges  and  magistrates, 
with  authority  to  maintain  it,  he  himself  re¬ 
turned  to  the  King  of  Persia.  This  is  in  itself 
what  one  would  expect,  and  what  is  borne  out 
by  the  parallel  case  of  Nehemiah  ;  and  it  also 
accounts  for  the  abrupt  termination  of  Ezra’s 
narrative,  and  for  that  relapse  of  the  Jews  into 
their  former  irregularities  which  is  apparent  in 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah.  Such  a  relapse,  and 
such  a  state  of  affairs  at  Jerusalem  in  general, 
could  scarcely  have  occurred  if  Ezra  had  con¬ 
tinued  there.”  On  these  grounds  it  seems  best 
to  conclude  that  from  b.c.  457  to  b.c.  445  the 
great  priest  and  scribe  was  absent  from  the 
holy  city,  either  employed  by  the  Persian  mon¬ 
arch  in  other  secular  work,  or  pursuing  his  lit¬ 
erary  labors  in  retirement,  at  Babylon  or  else¬ 
where. 

But  a  time  came  when,  again,  a  call  was  made 
on  him  to  return  to  Jerusalem — the  cradle  and 
citadel  of  his  race — and  resume  an  active  super¬ 
intendence  over  the  community,  which  had 
been  the  object  of  his  deep  affection  and  dili¬ 
gent  care  twelve  years  before.  But,  this  time, 
he  was  not  to  be  in  sole  charge.  Providence 
had  provided  him  with  a  coadjutor  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Nehemiah — a  man  after  his  own  heart — 
zealous,  active,  intensely  pious,  and  profoundly 
anxious  for  the  true  well-being  of  his  nation. 
The  two  were  excellently  fitted  to  assist  and 
supplement  each  other.  One  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  the  qualities  needed  in  a  political 
leader,  was  an  active  warrior,  a  sagacious  states¬ 
man,  well  suited  to  grapple  with  practical  dan¬ 
gers  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds  ;  the  other  was 
above  all  things  a  teacher,  able  to  impress 
men’s  minds,  to  expound,  convince,  persuade, 
instruct,  educate,  guide  in  the  way  of  true 
knowdedge  and  pure  religion. 

Various  reforms — wdiicli,  while  in  some  re¬ 
spects  they  restricted  the  liberties  and  increased 
the  burdens  of  the  Judean  community,  were 
yet  of  the  highest  advantage  to  it,  by  calling 
out  its  patriotism  and  waking  up  its  religious 
zeal — must  be  assigned  to  the  conjoint  efforts 
of  the  two  Hebrew  leaders,  who  worked  to¬ 
gether  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  and  agree¬ 
ment.  The  exact  time  which  they  occupied  is 
uncertain  ;  but  it  is  on  the  whole  most  probable 
that  they  were  begun  and  concluded  within  the 
space  of  a  few  months.  The  Book  of  Nehe¬ 
miah  is  deficient  in  chronological  notices  ;  and, 
having  been  compiled  from  a  number  of  dis¬ 
tinct  documents,  lends  itself  to  various  inter¬ 
pretations.  Nehemiah's  governorship  lasted 
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certainly  for  above  twelve  years  (Nell.  5  :  14  ; 
13  :  6)  ;  but  during  what  portion  of  this  time 
Ezra  was  associated  with  him  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined.  The  later  Israel,  the  Israel  of  the 
times  of  the  Maccabees,  and  of  our  Lord's  day, 
was  the  natural  fruit  and  outcome  of  their  ex¬ 
ertions.  Without  them  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  wall  of  partition  between  Israel  and  the 
heathen,  which  was  absolutely  indispensable 
under  the  circumstances,  as  even  Kuenen  ad¬ 
mits,  would  have  been  broken  down,  and  the 
small  Jewish  nation  would  have  lost  itself 
among  its  neighbors,  and  have  vanished  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  trace  behind.  G.  R. 

The  Book  of  the  Taw  of  Moses. 
Evidently  this  book  contained  the  laws  which 
they  were  proposing  to  enforce  ;  and  the  prayer 
given  in  chap.  9,  as  having  been  offered  after 
several  da}rs  of  public  reading  from  the  Book 
of  the  Law,  is  largely  a  recapitulation  of  the 
contents  of  the  book.  Applying  these  tests,  it 
is  evident  that  this  book  included  our  present 
Pentateuch  (unless  somebody  can  prove  differ¬ 
ences  in  details)  ;  but  it  is  not  so  evident  that 
Ezra’s  Book  of  the  Law  was  limited  to  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  The  recapitulation  in  chap.  9  passes 
without  a  break  from  the  history  recorded  in 
the  Pentateuch  to  that  recorded  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  books  ;  and  the  law  against  intermarriage 
with  foreigners,  as  enforced  by  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiali,  is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  save  as 
the  Pentateuch  may  be  regarded  as  interpreted 
or  supplemented  by  the  other  books.  Directly, 
the  Pentateuch  only  forbids  intermarriage  with 
Canaanites.  W.  J.  B. 

Princes,  priests,  Levites,  and  people  receive 
Ezra’s  copy  of  the  law  as  of  unquestionable 
authority,  and  submit  to  it  without  opposition, 
though  such  submission,  as  we  have  seen,  in¬ 
volved  sacrifices  the  most  distressing  on  the 
part  of  great  numbers  of  the  people,  many  of 
whom  were  of  high  rank  and  authority. 
Again  :  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  princes  of  the 
people  went  on  harmoniously,  as  well  as  zeal¬ 
ously,  in  the  work  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
reform — a  reform  of  great  breadth  and  thor¬ 
oughness,  since  it  embraced  the  following  speci¬ 
fications  :  the  engagement  of  the  people  in  a 
solemn  covenant  to  walk  in  God’s  law,  as  giv¬ 
en  by  Moses  ;  the  renunciation  and  avoidance 
of  all  intermarriages  with  idolatrous  nations  ; 
the  rigid  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  ;  the 
observance  of  the  sabbatical  year  and  the  non- 
exaction  of  debts  therein  ;  the  payment  of  a  tax 
of  a  third  of  a  shekel  yearly  for  the  service  of 
the  Temple  ;  the  bringing  of  the  first-fruits  of 
the  ground,  of  their  sons,  and  of  their  cattle,  to 


the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  giving  of  tithes 
to  the  priests  and  Levites  of  all  the  proceeds  of 
the  land  (Nell.  10  :  29-37).  These  details  cover 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Pentateuch  as  we 
now  have  it  ;  and  these  details  could  not  have 
been  compiled  at  or  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  the  first  return  of  the  Jews  out  of  their  cap¬ 
tivity.  E.  C.  W. 

4.  Everything  was  prepared.  Ezra  had  had 
a  platform  of  wood  constructed  in  the  square, 
and  had  taken  his  station  upon  it  at  early  dawn, 
together  with  thirteen  other  priests,  six  of 
them,  with  himself,  occupying  one  side  of  the 
platform,  and  the  remaining  seven  the  other, 
lie  had  brought  “  the  Book  of  the  Law”  with 
him,  and  “  opened  it  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people”  (verse  5),  while  the  people  “stood  up” 
in  the  attitude  of  attention  and  respect.  Pref¬ 
acing  his  reading  with  an  ascription  of  praise 
to  Almighty  God,  whereto  all  the  people  re¬ 
sponded  by  a  shout  of  “  Amen,  amen”  (verse 
6),  he  proceeded  to  read  out  such  portions  of 
the  law  to  the  assembled  multitude  as  he 
judged  best,  and  continued  his  occupation 
from  early  morning  to  midday  (verse  3).  Dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  people  were  thirteen  Le¬ 
vites,  whose  task  it  was  to  repeat,  and,  where 
necessary,  to  explain  the  words  read  by  Ezra. 
G.  R. 

Those  colonists  did  not  leave  comfortable 
homes  in  Babylon  to  set  up  a  temple  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  whose  ritual  had,  in  their  estimation,  any¬ 
thing  short  of  a  Divine  sanction.  Ezra  brings 
forth  the  book,  and  the  people  receive  it,  as 
the  law  of  Moses,  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  nation  which  they  had  sacrificed  so  much 
to  restore  ;  and  the  modern  theory  gives  no  ad¬ 
equate  explanation  of  this  deeply  rooted  na¬ 
tional  belief.  Ezra  is  a  restorer,  not  an  inno¬ 
vator.  And  although  the  high  regard  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  which  he  inaugurated  degenerated  into  a 
slavish  worship  of  the  letter,  and  the  attention 
to  the  legal  element  ran  into  extravagance,  it  is 
the  great  merit  of  him  and  his  associates  that, 
at  a  critical  time,  they  preserved  the  ancient 
writings  which  show  how  from  earliest  times 
the  people  of  Israel  had  been  the  channel  of 
the  revelation  of  God’s  will  to  mankind,  and 
rallied  around  these  writings  the  wondrous 
people  that  has  been  from  age  to  age  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  God’s  truth  to  the  world.  James  Robert¬ 
son. 

9-18.  Through  the  study  of  God’s  word 
there  came  to  these  people  a  revelation  of  them¬ 
selves  that  made  them  ashamed  and  sorrowful. 
But  through  the  same  study  there  came  to  them 
a  revelation  of  God  that  made  them  glad  and 
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exultant.  Through  twenty-three  days  of  glad¬ 
some  public  services  Nehemiah  fostered  in  them 
this  strength  that  comes  from  studying  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  law,  and  rejoicing  in  Him.  In  token  of 
this  joy,  they  went  out  by  public  proclamation 
into  the  mountain  country,  and  brought  in 
green  branches,  and  covered  the  roofs  and 
streets  and  open  squares  of  Jerusalem  with  the 
booths  in  which  dwelt  the  people  who  were 
keeping  festival.  W.  J.  B. 

It  strikes  one  as  touching  and  strange  that 
such  an  assembly  should  be  needed  after  so 
many  centuries  of  national  existence.  It  sums 
up  in  one  vivid  picture  the  sin  and  suffering  of 
the  nation.  To  observe  that  law  had  been  the 
condition  of  their  prosperity.  To  bind  it  on 
their  hearts  should  have  been  their  delight  and 
would  have  been  their  life  ;  and  here,  after  all 
these  generations,  the  best  of  the  nation  are  as¬ 
sembled,  so  ignorant  of  it  that  they  cannot  even 
understand  it  when  they  hear  it.  Absorption 
with  worldly  things  has  an  awful  power  of 
dulling  spiritual  apprehension.  Neglect  of 
God’s  law  weakens  the  power  of  understand¬ 
ing  it.  This  scene  was  in  the  truest  sense  a 
“revival.”  We  may  learn  the  true  way  of 
bringing  men  back  to  God — viz.,  the  faithful 
exposition  and  enforcement  of  God’s  will  and 
word.  We  may  learn,  too,  what  should  be  the 
aim  of  public  teachers  of  religion — viz.,  first 
and  foremost,  the  clear  setting  forth  of  God’s 
truth.  Their  first  business  is  to  “  give  the 
sense,  so  that  they  understand  the  reading 
and  that,  not  for  merely  intellectual  purposes, 
but  that,  like  the  crowd  outside  the  water  gate 
on  that  hot  noonday,  men  may  be  moved  to 
penitence,  and  then  lifted  to  the  joy  of  the  Lord. 

10.  The  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was 
the  feast  of  trumpets  ;  and  when  the  reading 
was  over,  and  its  effects  of  tears  and  sorrow  for 
disobedience  were  seen,  the  preachers  changed 
their  tone,  to  bring  consolation  and  exhort 
to  gladness.  Nehemiah  had  taken  no  part  in 
reading  the  Law,  as  Ezra  the  priest  and  his  Le- 
vites  were  more  appropriately  set  to  that.  But 
he  joins  them  in  exhorting  the  people  to  dry 
their  tears  and  go  joyfully  to  the  feast.  These 
exhortations  contain  many  thoughts  universally 
applicable.  They  teach  that  even  those  who 
are  most  conscious  of  sin  and  breaches  of  God’s 
law  should  weep  indeed,  but  should  swiftly 
pass  from  tears  to  joy.  They  do  not  teach  how 
that  passage  is  to  be  effected  ;  and  in  so  far  they 
are  imperfect,  and  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  New  Testament  teaching  of  forgiveness 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  in 
their  clear  discernment  that  sorrow  is  not 


meant  to  be  a  permanent  characteristic  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  that  gladness  is  a  more  acceptable 
offering  than  tears,  they  teach  a  valuable  les¬ 
son,  needed  always  by  men  who  fancy  that  they 
must  atone  for  their  sins  by  their  own  sadness, 
and  that  religion  is  gloomy,  harsh,  and  crabbed. 

Further,  these  exhortations  to  festal  gladness 
breathe  the  characteristic  Old  Testament  tone 
of  wholesome  enjoyment  of  material  good  as  a 
part  of  religion.  The  way  of  looking  at  eating 
and  drinking  and  the  like  as  capable  of  being 
made  acts  of  worship  has  been  too  often  forgot¬ 
ten  by  two  kinds  of  men — saints  who  have 
sought  sanctity  in  asceticism  ;  and  sensualists 
who  have  taken  deep  draughts  of  such  pleas¬ 
ures  without  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  so  have  failed  to  find  His  gifts  a  cup  of  sal¬ 
vation.  It  is  possible  to  “  eat  and  drink  and 
see  God,”  as  the  elders  of  Israel  did  on  Sinai. 

Further,  the  plain  duty  of  remembering  the 
needy  while  we  enjoy  God’s  gifts  is  beautifully 
enjoined  here.  The  principle  underlying  the 
commandment  to  send  portions  to  them  for 
whom  nothing  is  provided — that  is,  no  feast 
has  been  dressed — is  that  all  gifts  are  held  in 
trust,  that  nothing  is  bestowed  on  us  for  our 
own  good  only,  but  that  we  are  in  all  things 
stewards.  The  law  extends  to  the  smallest  and 
to  the  greatest  possessions.  We  have  no  right 
to  feast  on  anything  unless  we  share  it,  whether 
it  be  festal  dainties  or  the  bread  that  came  down 
from  heaven.  To  share  our  portion  with  others 
is  the  way  to  make  our  portion  greater  as  well 
as  sweeter. 

Further,  “  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your 
strength.”  By  strength  here  seems  to  be 
meant  a  stronghold.  If  we  fix  our  desires  on 
God,  and  have  trained  our  hearts  to  find  sweeter 
delights  in  communion  with  Him  than  in  any 
earthly  good,  our  religion  will  have  lifted  us 
above  mists  and  clouds  into  clear  air  above, 
where  sorrows  and  changes  will  have  little 
power  to  affect  us.  If  we  are  to  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  “  rejoice 
always.”  And  that  joy  will  be  as  a  refuge 
from  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Dwelling 
in  God,  we  shall  dwell  safely,  and  be  far  from 
the  fear  of  evil.  A.  M. 

The  crowning  revelation  of  Old  Testament 
times  is  given  to  that  reformer  who,  coming  up 
from  the  land  of  exile  to  re-create  and  renew 
the  people  of  the  Lord,  cheers  and  inspirits  them 
with  the  assurance  that  God  overflows  with  de¬ 
light  in  His  chosen,  works  out  their  salvation 
in  a  festal  mood,  and  commissions  them  to 
minister  to  each  other’s  necessities  with  un¬ 
grudging  bounty  and  a  deathless  hope  ;  for. 
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says  he,  “  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your 
strength.’’  God’s  joy  a  stronghold  !  Assuredly 
and  unspeakably.  When  once  there  is  breathed 
into  us,  so  as  to  fill  and  uplift  us  above  the  low 
zones  of  our  world-life,  this  sense  of  the  eternal 
Father  delighting  in  the  sons  of  men  and  in  the 
mercy  He  gives  them,  forthwith  the  world  of 
nature  is  a  new  creation,  instinct  with  a  new 
significance,  and  potent  with  an  evangelical 
energy.  Nor  is  this  less  true  of  the  bitter  and 
painful  experiences  that  make  so  large  and  ob¬ 
trusive  a  portion  of  our  earthly  life  ;  for  they, 
too,  are  a  part  of  the  Divine  order  and  plan  of 
a  loving  and  rejoicing  Father,  who  finds  His 
own  joy  diminished  by  our  needless  pain,  and 
is  seeking  by  all  means  to  make  us  partakers  of 
His  holiness,  so  that  we  may  be  sharers  of  His 
happiness.  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong¬ 
hold  into  which  we  may  run  and  be  safe  from 
the  fear  of  death.  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  the 
source  of  our  active,  self-forgetting  generosity. 
Whatever  God  is  for  us  and  to  us,  it  is  that  we 
may  be  the  same  for  and  to  others.  The  ex- 
liaustless  fountain  of  the  Divine  gladness  fills 
our  cisterns  till  they  overflow  for  the  refresh¬ 
ing  of  a  thirsty  world.  Joy  in  the  Lord  is 
strength,  positive,  actual  power,  for  ministry. 
J.  Clifford. 

Nature  and  grace  alike  testify  that  there  is 
strength  in  joy.  A  sorrowful  man  is  a  dis¬ 
pirited  man.  Melancholy  breeds  despair.  Tears 
in  the  e}res  blind  the  sight.  Even  when  sanc¬ 
tified  affliction  imparts  new  power  to  the  soul, 
as  unquestionably  it  does,  so  that  there  is  a 
victory  through  sorrow,  it  is  by  an  exercise 
of  faith  which  supplants  the  natural  grief  by 
a  joy  and  peace  in  God — a  truth  recognized  by 
the  words  of  Scripture  concerning  “  chasten¬ 
ing,”  that  “  afterward  it  worketh  the  peaceable 
fruit  of  righteousness.”  IF.  W.  Patton. 

No  vehement  resolutions,  no  sense  of  your 
own  sinfulness,  nor  even  contrite  remembrance 
of  past  failures,  ever  made  a  man  strong  yet. 
It  made  him  weak  that  he  might  become  strong, 
and  when  it  had  done  that  it  had  done  its  work. 
For  strength  there  must  be  hope,  for  strength 
there  must  be  joy.  If  the  arm  is  to  smite  with 
vigor,  it  must  smite  at  the  bidding  of  a  calm 
and  light  heart.  The  Christian  work  is  of  such 
a  sort  as  that  the  most  dangerous  opponent  to 
it  is  simple  despondency  and  simple  sorrow. 
“  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  strength.”  You  are 
weak  unless  you  are  glad  ;  you  are  not  glad 
and  strong  unless  your  faith  and  hope  are  fixed 
in  Christ,  and  unless  you  are  working  from  and 
not  toward  the  assurance  of  salvation,  from  and 
not  toward  the  sense  of  pardon,  from  and  not 


tow'ard  the  conviction  of  acceptance  with  God  ! 

A.  M. - Those  who  serve  God  slavishly  from 

no  other  motive  loftier  than  fear  know  nothing 
of  spiritual  joy.  The  service  of  love  is  full  of 
freedom,  full  of  gladness,  full  of  power.  It 
finds  sweetness  in  self-sacrifice,  delights  in  giv¬ 
ing,  makes  duty  a  constant  delight,  ennobles 
the  most  menial  tasks  by  performing  them  roy¬ 
ally.  It  makes  the  joy  of  the  Lord  our 
strength.  Anon. 

Our  religion  is  not  quite  religion  until  it  is 
clothed  in  a  shining  robe  of  gladness.  It  is 
only  potent  in  degree  as  it  becomes  itself  a  glad¬ 
ness  in  us.  All  through  the  books  of  Moses  we 
hear  the  perpetual  overtone  of  an  eleventh  com¬ 
mandment,  Tliou  shalt  not  clothe  religion  in  the 
garments  of  heaviness.  “  And  ye  shall" — not 
the  mere  promise,  the  command — “  rejoice  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  your  God.”  “  And  thou  shalt 
be  altogether  joyful.”  In  other  words,  we  are 
not  merely  to  give  ourselves  good  ground  for 
joy,  and  let  joy  spring  as  it  will,  but  we  are  to 
sow  joy  in  that  ground,  and  cultivate  and  har¬ 
vest  it.  We  are  to  strive  to  make,  and  feel, 
and  show,  every  part  and  aspect  of  our  religion 
delightful.  What  gives  religion  this  vast  ad¬ 
vantage  ?  First,  it  is  the  joy  of  contrition. 
Every  child  that  has  ever  repented,  and  con¬ 
fessed  a  fault  to  a  loving  parent,  knows  what 
that  is.  Next,  it  is  the  joy  of  reconciliation  to 
God,  and  harmony  with  Ilis  purposes  and  plans. 
Then,  it  is  the  joy  of  loving  and  being  loved  by 
God.  And  again,  it  is  the  joy  of  seeing  and 
feeling  everything,  whether  it  seemetli  for  the 
present  joyous  or  grievous  work,  and  making 
it  work  in  us  the  perfecting  of  that  image  of 
God,  that  Christ-likeness,  which  true  religion 
makes  our  supreme  desire.  And,  lastly,  it  is 
the  joy  of  God’s  personal  presence  with  us,  and 
personal  and  entire  care  over  us  ;  or,  rather,  this 
is  the  last — the  taking  of  all  our  joys  to  God, 
and  God  into  all  our  joys.  Cable. 

When  we  speak  of  joy,  we  do  not  speak  of 
something  we  are  after,  but  of  something  that 
will  come  to  us,  when  we  are  after  God  and 
duty.  It  is  a  prize  unbouglit,  and  is  freest, 
purest  in  its  flow,  when  it  comes  unsought. 
No  getting  into  heaven,  as  a  place,  will  com¬ 
pass  it.  You  must  carry  it  with  you,  else  it  is 
not  there.  You  must  have  it  in  you,  as  the 
music  of  a  well-ordered  soul,  the  fire  of  a  holy 
purpose,  the  welling  up,  out  of  the  central 
depths,  of  eternal  springs  that  hide  their  waters 
there.  It  is  the  rest  of  confidence,  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  internal  light  and  outflowing  benevo¬ 
lence — the  highest  form  of  life  and  spiritual  ma¬ 
jesty.  Being  the  birth  of  character,  it  has  eter- 
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nity  in  it.  Rising  from  within,  it  is  sovereign 
over  all  circumstance  and  hindrance.  It  is  the 
joy  of  the  Lord  in  the  soul  of  man,  because  it  is 
joy  like  His,  and  because  it  is  from  Him,  partici¬ 
pated  by  the  secret  life  of  goodness.  Bushnell. 

Joy  in  the  Lord  is  the  natural  result  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  It  takes  away  the  sense  of  sin.  It 
gives  us,  instead  of  the  torpid  conscience  or  the 
angrily -stinging  conscience — it  gives  us  a  con¬ 
science  all  calm  from  its  accusations,  with  all 
the  sting  drawn  out  of  it  ;  for  quiet  peace  lies 
in  the  heart  of  the  man  that  is  trusting  in  the 
Lord.  The  Gospel  works  joy,  because  the  soul 
is  at  rest  in  God  ;  joy,  because  every  function 
of  the  spiritual  nature  has  found  now  its  haven 
and  its  object  ;  joy,  because  health  has  come, 
and  the  healthy  working  of  the  body  or  of  the 
spirit  is  itself  a  gladness  ;  joy,  because  the  dim 
future  is  painted  (where  it  is  painted  at  all)  with 
shapes  of  light  and  beauty,  and  because  the 
very  vagueness  of  these  is  an  element  in  the 
greatness  of  its  revelation.  The  joy  that  is  in 
Christ  is  deep  and  abiding.  Faith  in  Him  nat¬ 
urally  works  gladness.  A.  M. 

9  :  l-3£.  The  feast  was  over — the  “  solemn 
assembly”  of  the  eighth  day  had  been  held — 
and  the  Judean  community,  assembled  from  the 
farthest  points  of  the  territory,  from  Hebron 
and  Beersheba,  from  Ziklag,  Jarmuth  and 
Lachish,  from  Bethel,  from  Jericho  and  Tekoa, 
expected  probably  to  be  dismissed  to  their 
homes,  when  a  further  religious  duty  was  laid 
upon  them.  The  desire  to  weep  and  mourn 
and  afflict  themselves,  which  Nehemiali  and 
Ezra  had  checked  when  it  showed  itself  inop¬ 
portunely  on  the  first  day  of  Tisri  (8  :  2-9),  was 
now  to  be  gratified.  The  feast  having  been 
celebrated  and  one  day  of  rest  allowed  them, 
the  twenty-fourth  of  Tisri  was  appointed  to  be 
a  day  of  humiliation  and  abstinence,  on  which 
another  solemn  assembly  should  be  held,  a  con¬ 
fession  of  sin  made,  and  a  formal  renewal  of 
their  covenant  with  God  entered  into  by  the 
whole  people.  The  real  heart  of  the  people  had 
been  touched  ;  and  on  the  twenty  and  fourth 
day  of  the  seventh  month  “  the  children  of 
Israel  assembled  with  fasting,  and  with  sack¬ 
cloth  and  earth  upon  them”  (verse  1).  They 
had  carefully  '‘separated  themselves  from  all 
strangers”  (verse  2),  and  having  gathered  them¬ 
selves  together  in  the  Temple  court,  “  they 
stood  and  confessed  their  sins  and  the  iniquities 
of  their  fathers.”  Passages  from  the  law  were 
read  to  them  by  the  Levites  during  a  fourth 
part  of  the  day  (verse  3)  ;  then  during  another 
fourth  part  the  people  knelt  and  confessed 
their  sins  to  God  and  worshipped  Him  ;  after 


this  they  rose  up  from  their  knees,  and,  stand¬ 
ing  each  in  his  place,  blessed  and  praised  the 
Lord  (verse  5),  according  to  a  set  form  of  words, 
which  Ezra  probably  composed,  and  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Ne- 
liemiah  (verses  5-38).  God's  many  mercies  were 
recounted,  and  the  people’s  many  backslidings  ; 
His  justice  was  acknowledged,  and  His  mercy 
appealed  to  ;  it  was  solemnly  represented  to 
Him  that  His  people  were  “  in  great  distress” 
(verse  37)  ;  and  then  the  covenant  was  renewed 
— not,  as  on  former  occasions,  merely  by  word 
of  mouth,  but  in  a  documentary  form  (verse  38) 
— a  formal  deed  being  drawn  out,  to  which  the 
princes,  Levites,  and  priests  appended  their 
seals,  and  which  was  no  doubt  laid  up  in  the 
national  archives.  G.  R. 

6.  TIioii  hast  made.  The  history  of 
the  creation  in  Genesis  is  not  merely  a  cos¬ 
mogonic  account  of  primitive  date,  but  above 
all  else  it  is  an  express  counter-statement  op¬ 
posed  to  the  conceptions  of  Egypt  and  of  Baby¬ 
lon.  The  latter  were  formed  in  regions  either 
naturally  fertile  or  early  animated  b)^  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  ;  the  Mosaic  idea  emerges  upon 
the  lonely  heights  of  Sinai,  which  no  terrestrial 
vicissitudes  have  ever  touched,  and  where  noth¬ 
ing  interposes  between  God  and  the  world. 
With  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  every¬ 
thing  is  developed  from  the  innate  powers  of 
the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  earth  itself .  Jehovah, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  as  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  as  both  the  originator  and 
the  orderer  of  the  world.  With  the  Egyptians 
man  is  not  distinguished  in  kind  from  the  sun, 
from  which  he  issues,  rather  as  a  product  than 
as  a  creature,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  cosmogony,  where  the  Divine  element  in 
man  is  only  revealed  through  the  blood  of  a  God 
chancing  to  fall  down  to  earth.  All  creatures 
are  generically  the  same  with  man.  In  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ele¬ 
ments,  plants,  and  animals  are  called  into  being 
by  a  supreme,  intelligent  Will,  which  creates  in 
the  last  place  man  after  His  own  image.  The 
divergence  is  immeasurable.  In  a  passage  which 
criticism  asserts  to  belong  to  the  oldest  form  of 
the  original  account,  to  man  is  assigned  lord- 
ship  over  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  all  beasts  which  move  upon  the  earth. 
This  is  a  conception  distinct  from  that  prevalent 
in  Egypt,  where  the  bull  is  worshipped  with 
divine  honors  as  symboling  the  creative  powers 
of  nature.  The  idea  of  Jehovah,  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  arisen  from  nature-worship,  is  set  up  in  op 
position  to  it.  Ranke. 

Heaven,  the  earth,  and  all  things. 
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It  astonishes  all  thought  to  observe  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  God’s  government,  and  of  the  natural 
and  common  processes  which  He  carries  on  from 
day  today.  His  dominions  arc  spread  out,  sys¬ 
tem  beyond  system,  system  above  system,  fill¬ 
ing  all  height  and  latitude,  but  He  is  never  lost 
in  the  vast  or  magnificent.  He  descends  to  an 
infinite  detail,  and  builds  a  little  universe  in 
the  smallest  things.  He  carries  on  a  process  of 
growth  in  every  tree,  and  flower,  and  living 
thing  ;  accomplishes  in  each  an  internal  organi¬ 
zation  and  works  the  functions  of  an  internal 
aboratory,  too  delicate  all  for  eye  or  instrument 
to  trace.  He  articulates  the  members  and  im¬ 
pels  the  instincts  of  every  living  mote  that 
shines  in  the  sunbeam.  As  when  we  ascend 
toward  the  distant  and  the  vast,  so  when  we 
descend  toward  the  minute,  we  see  His  atten¬ 
tion  acuminated,  and  His  skill  concentrated  on 
His  object  ;  and  the  last  discernible  particle 
dies  out  of  our  sight  with  the  same  divine  glory 
on  it  as  on  the  last  orb  that  glimmers  in  the 
skirt  of  the  universe.  Bushnell. 

Regard  Nature  as  transparent,  as  a  window 
to  look  through  and  see  the  living  powers  of 
infinite  love  and  wisdom  in  manifestation  and 
operation  ;  then  she  both  gladdens  your  affec¬ 
tions  and  charms  and  invigorates  your  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  regard  Nature  as  her  own 
cause — then  she  becomes  opaque  ;  and  the  mind 
of  the  inquirer  is  confounded,  darkened,  and 
brought  to  a  dead  stand.  In  this  case  man 
finds  himself  shut  up  within  limits  which  are 
too  little  for  his  nature,  and  which  yield  no  ex¬ 
planation  or  solution  of  his  existence  ;  in  the 
other  case  he  passes  on  through  an  open  door  to 
the  Infinite  Presence,  and  sees  before  him  his 
own  endless  way.  The  distinction  is  between 
being  in  a  prison,  within  which  your  grave  is 
waiting  for  you,  and  being  in  a  preparatory 
school  of  discipline  and  culture,  to  be  qualified 
in  due  time  for  society,  service,  honor,  and  bliss 
in  the  home  kingdom  of  larger  space  and  clearer 
light.  Pulsford. 

For  the  susceptibility  to  natural  beauty  and 
grandeur  God  has  provided.  Nature  is  full  of 
objects  that  correspond  to  this  ;  it  is  among  our 
purest  and  best  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  is 
the  forerunner  and  type  of  the  higher  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  the  beauty  of  holiness.  But  the 
moral  susceptibilities  can  be  awakened  only  by 
character.  For  these  the  great  provision  is  in 
God  Himself,  whose  character  is  perfect ;  but 
aside  from  this,  these  susceptibilities  may  be 
drawn  out  in  high  activity  by  human  charac¬ 
ter.  If  all  people  were  to  reflect  the  image  of 
Christ  in  their  radical  character,  the  ideals  of 


literature  and  art,  or  rather  something  more 
beautiful  and  better,  would  live  and  act  before 
us,  and  no  one  can  estimate  the  enhanced  joy 
from  moral  beauty.  Mark  Hopkins. 

The  host  of  heaven  in  the  Old  Testament  in¬ 
cludes,  as  this  passage  of  Nehemiah  shows,  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  the  celestial  spirits.  The  Old 
Testament  distinctly  maintains  not  only  the 
creaturehood  of  the  heavenly  host  (Ps.  33  :  6), 
but  also  the  distinction  of  the  two  above-named 
classes.  It  is  only  by  a  poetical  personification 
that  the  stars  are  spoken  of  in  the  song  of  Deb¬ 
orah  (Judg.  5  :  20)  as  the  warriors  of  the  Lord, 
who,  leaving  their  courses,  descend  to  fight  for 
Israel  against  Sisera,  and  that  the  morning  stars 
are  said  in  Job  38  :  7  to  have  joined  with  the 
angels  in  celebrating  the  morning  of  creation. 
The  greater  the  danger  to  the  Israelites,  sur¬ 
rounded  as  they  were  by  Sabseanism,  of  being 
seduced  into  a  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  more  important  was  it  not  only  to  declare 
Jehovah’s  superiority  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  to  forbid  their  adoration  (De.  4  :  19  ;  17  :  3), 
but  also  to  maintain  such  a  view  concerning 
them  as  might  of  itself  exclude  all  worship  of 
them.  This  is  done  from  Gen.  1  :  14  onward. 
The  heavenly  bodies  are  declared  to  be  merely 
light-bearers,  created  by  God,  and  as  such  sub¬ 
serving  earthly  purposes.  They  manifest,  in¬ 
deed,  by  their  splendor  and  their  course,  the 
greatness  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  (Ps.  8:4; 
19  :  5  ;  Amos  5:8;  Job  9:9;  38  :  31  sqq.),  but 
their  brilliancy  admits  of  no  comparison  with 
the  Divine  glory.  Thus  they  are  the  hosts  of 
God,  whom  His  almighty  will  commands  (Isa. 
40  :  26  ;  45  :  12)  ;  they  serve  to  proclaim  and  to 
glorify  His  judgments  (Joel  3  :  15  ;  Isa.  13  : 10  ; 
Hab.  3  :  11).  O. 

7-31.  Compare  with  this  long  historical 
resume  the  still  longer  ones  in  Ps.  78  :  5-72  and 
Acts  7  :  2-47.  God’s  dealings  with  His  people 
furnished  amoral  lesson  of  extraordinary  force, 
and  moral  teachers  naturally  made  frequent 
reference  to  them.  But  it  is  not  often  that  we 
have  so  complete  and  elaborate  a  recapitulation 
as  the  present,  which,  beginning  with  the  call 
of  Abraham,  brings  the  history  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Persian  servitude.  God’s  goodness 
and  His  people’s  ingratitude  form  the  burden 
of  the  whole.  P.  C. 

20.  “  Thou  gavest  Thy  good  Spirit  to  in¬ 
struct  them”  refers  to  the  occurrence  (Num. 
11  :  17,  25)  where  God  endowed  the  seventy  eld¬ 
ers  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  for  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  Moses’  authority.  Keil. - “  Thou  gav¬ 

est  Thy  good  Spirit  to  instruct  them.”  To 
such  it  was  said,  “  Turn  ye  at  My  reproof  :  I 
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will  pour  out  My  spirit  to  you,  I  will  make 
known  My  words  unto  you”  (Prow  1  :  23,  24). 
W  e  see  whence  tlieir  destruction  came,  not  from  j 
God’s  first  restraint  of  Ilis  Spirit,  but  their  re¬ 
fusing,  despising,  and  setting  at  naught  His 
counsels  and  reproofs.  And  when  it  is  said, 

“  They  rebelled  and  vexed  Ilis  Spirit  ;  and  He 
therefore  turned  and  fought  against  them,  and 
became  their  enemy,”  it  appears  that  before  His 
Spirit  was  not  withheld,  but  did  variously  and 
often  make  essays  and  attempts  upon  them.  I 
And  when  Stephen,  immediately  before  his 
martyrdom,  thus  bespeaks  the  descendants  of 
these  Jews,  “  Ye  stiffnecked  and  uncircum¬ 
cised,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as 
your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye,”  it  is  implied,  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  been  always  striving  from  age 
to  age  with  that  stubborn  people.  Howe. 

30.  many  years  didst  Thou  forbear 
them.  The  Ten  Tribes  for  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  from  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam,  the  re¬ 
maining  two  tribes  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-  | 
five  years  longer.  Testiliedst  against 
them  by  Thy  Spirit  in  Thy  prophets. 
Compare  2  K.  17  : 13,  where  the  phrase  used  is 
nearly  the  same,  and  see  also  2  Chron.  36  : 15, 
16.  There  was  a  continual  succession  of  proph¬ 
ets  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  and  through 
the  Captivity.  Besides  those  whose  writings 
have  come  down  to  us,  we  find  mention  of 
Ahijah  the  Sliilonite,  Iddo  the  seer,  Shemaiah 
the  prophet,  Hanani,  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani, 
Elijah,  Elisha,  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlali,  Zec- 
hariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  Huldah,  and  (per¬ 
haps)  Ilosai.  The  guilt  of  the  Jewish  poeple 
was  enormously  increased  by  the  fact  that  they 
Avould  not  give  ear  to  the  exhortations  con¬ 
stantly  addressed  to  them  by  the  messengers  of 
God.  Therefore  they  were  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  heathen,  or  people  of  the  lands. 
P.  C. 

From  this  prayer  we  see  that  the  history  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  at  that  time  familiar  to  the 
people.  There  is  remarkable  evidence  in  the 
prayer  of  even  a  verbal  acquaintance  with  it. 
The  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  foot  of  the 
Israelites  did  not  swell  in  the  wanderings,  and 
the  word  expressing  it,  are  both  peculiar  to  this 
prayer  and  to  De.  8:4.  It  is  highly  improb¬ 
able,  not  to  say  morally  impossible,  that  there 
is  no  allusion  here  to  the  passage  in  Deuteron¬ 
omy.  But,  in  that  case,  it  is  certain  that,  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah,  Deuteronomy  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  authoritative  record  of  the  wan¬ 
derings  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  evidence 
also  that  the  authors  of  the  prayer  recognized 
in  the  troubles  that  had  befallen  their  nation  a 


fulfilment  of  the  threatenings  which  had  been 
pronounced  against  them  in  the  twenty- eighth 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy  (compare,  e.g.,  Nell. 

9  :  35-37  with  De.  38  :  33,  47,  48,  51)  ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  must  have  regarded  that  book  as 
containing,  not  only  true  history,  but  also  a 
veritable  declaration  on  the  part  of  God,  which 
familiar  and  painful  events  have  ratified  ;  and 
it  matters  ver}r  little  wdiether  this  portion  of 
Nehemiah  was  written  by  him  or  by  Ezra,  or 
by  any  one  else.  The  only  matter  of  impor¬ 
tance  is  that  it  should  be  credible  as  history,  and 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  attaching  to 
it  on  this  ground.  We  may  rightly  claim  it, 
therefore,  as  documentary  evidence  of  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  to 
the  way  in  which  the  history  of  the  Pentateuch 
was  then  regarded,  and  especially  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  could  have  been  a 
forgery  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  and  the 
chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  nation  not  have  known 
it.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  entitled 
to  the  position  it  held,  it  would  not  have  been 
quoted  as  history,  nor  regarded  as  a  Divine 
oracle  that  had  been  fulfilled.  At  all  events, 
at  this  time  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  had  ob¬ 
tained  its  position  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  history  embodied  in  the 
Pentateuch  was  familiar  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  and  that  Pentateuch  itself  wras  accepted 
as  of  Divine  authority,  and  as  substantially  the 
work  of  Moses.  And,  with  respect  to  this  be¬ 
lief,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  na¬ 
tional,  and  of  great  antiquity.  Their  national 
unity  and  their  national  existence  centred  in 
tlieir  peculiar  estimate  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
And  the  belief,  from  its  very  nature,  was  one 
that  could  not  but  have  been  of  great  antiquity. 
In  all  the  past  there  was  no  name  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Moses.  There  Avas  no 
character  that  occupied  anything  like  the  same 
position  or  had  the  same  hold  upon  the  national 
mind.  The  consciousness  of  this  fact  is  so  clear 
at  every  period  of  the  history  and  on  every  page 
of  the  literature  that  you  must  sweep  away  the 
whole  of  the  existing  literature  before  you  can 
successfully  establish  any  opposite  theory. 

!  Leathes. 

Cliap.  10.  The  names  of  those  who  sealed , 
and  the  terms  of  the  covenant.  The  covenant 
1  which  the  Levites  had  recommended  was  at  once 
accepted  by  the  heads  of  the  nation  in  Church 
'  and  State,  and  was  “  sealed  to”  by  Nehemiah, 
by  his  secretary,  by  the  heads  of  the  priestly 
and  Levitical  families,  each  sealing  for  his 
house,  by  the  heads  of  various  lay  families  or 
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communities,  and  by  a  certain  number  of  indi¬ 
vidual  laymen.  The  rest  of  the  people  “  clave 
to  their  brethren” — i.e.,  accepted  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  covenant  as  fully  as  if  they  had 
put  their  seals  to  it.  The  people  bound  them¬ 
selves,  first  of  all,  in  general  terms,  to  keep  the 
whole  law,  “  to  observe  and  do  all  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Lord  their  Lord,  and  His 
judgments  and  His  statutes”  (verse  29)  ;  after 
which  they  went  on  to  particularize  certain 
special  points  of  the  law,  recently  infringed 
upon,  which  they  bound  themselves  to  observe 
in  future.  These  were  chiefly  the  following  : 
1.  The  prohibition  of  intermarriage  with  the 
neighboring  idolatrous  nations  (verse  30).  2. 

The  command  to  hallow  the  Sabbath.  3.  The 
law  concerning  the  sabbatical  }rear  (verse  31). 
4.  The  law  of  first-fruits  (verses  35-37).  5.  The 

obligation  to  pay  tithes  to  the  sacerdotal  order 
(verses  37,  38).  Finally,  they  undertook  cer¬ 
tain  new  obligations,  not  expressly  contained 
in  the  law,  but  perhaps  regarded  as  flowing 
from  it  by  way  of  natural  consequence,  or  else 
as  desirable  modes  of  carrying  out  its  pro¬ 
visions.  These  were  three  in  number — viz.:  1. 
The  entire  abolition  of  the  custom  which  had 
grown  up  of  lending  money  to  their  brethren 
upon  pledge  (see  chap.  5  :  3-13).  2.  The  sup¬ 

port  of  the  Temple  service  by  an  annual  tax 
upon  each  adult  male,  which  was  fixed  for  the 
present  at  the  rate  of  one  third  part  of  a  shekel 
(verse  32).  3.  The  supply  of  the  wood  requisite 

for  keeping  the  fire  alight  upon  the  great  altar, 
and  for  consuming  the  various  offerings  (verse 
34).  It  is  remarkable  that  these  two  latter  reg¬ 
ulations  became  permanent  national  institu¬ 
tions,  maintaining  themselves  into  Roman 
times,  when  we  find  them  still  continuing.  (See 
Matt.  17  :  24.)  P.  C. 

That  this  w'as  practically  a  new  thing,  that 
the  people  hereby  revived  and  made  obligatory 
among  themselves  a  host  of  observances  from 
which  they  had  been  free  as  long  back  as  they 
could  remember,  may  be  readily  allowed  ;  but 
the  statement  that  “  these  ordinances  were  now 
made  known  and  imposed  upon  the  Jewish  na¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time ”  (Kuenen)  must  be  stren¬ 
uously  denied,  rejected  and  contradicted.  The 
double  fiction  of  a  forgery  of  Deuteronomy, 
which  imposed  on  Hilkiah  the  higli-priest  in  the 


days  of  Josiali,  and  of  a  further  forgery  at  this 
time  by  Ezra  and  his  Babylonian  friends  of  a 
book  of  priestly  ordinances,  corresponding  to 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  part  of  Exodus,  which 
imposed  on  the  nation  at  large,  will  scarcely 
find  acceptance  with  any  honest  and  reverent 
reader  of  Scripture,  who  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  it  contradicts  the  entire  series  of  the  his¬ 
torical  sacred  writings  from  Exodus  to  Chron¬ 
icles,  as  well  as  many  passages  in  the  prophets, 
and  in  the  New  Testament.  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miali  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  coming  from 
Babylonia  with  ordinances  drawn  up  there,  and 
hitherto  existing  only  in  theory,  which  they 
proceeded  for  the  first  time  to  carry  from  theory 
into  practice,  but  as  recalling  to  the  memory  of 
the  people  the  old  laws  under  which  the  nation 
had  lived  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Captivity, 
and  re-introducing,  re-promulgating,  and  re¬ 
imposing  them.  Otherwise,  we  must  regard 
the  two  great  reformers  as  impostors,  cheating 
the  nation  into  the  belief  that  an  entirely  new 
legislation,  considered  by  Ezra  and  his  priestly 
friends  to  be  advisable  under  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  time,  was  in  reality  one  com¬ 
municated  by  God  Himself  to  Moses. 

Nehemiah’s  first  reformation  was  now  com¬ 
plete.  With  Ezra’s  assistance  he  had  made  the 
whole  law  of  Moses,  great  parts  of  which  had 
long  been  laid  aside  and  even  forgotten,  known 
to  the  people.  He  had  bound  them  to  its  ob¬ 
servance.  He  had  roused  up  in  them  a  spirit 
of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  whereby  they  had 
been  induced  to  accept  fresh  burdens  and  fresh 
obligations  without  a  murmur.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  provided  for  the  sustenance  and 
support  of  the  ministers  of  religion — the  priests 
and  Levites.  He  had  relieved  them  from 
troublesome  secular  duties  —  the  cutting  and 
storing  of  the  Temple  fuel — the  collection  and 
conveyance  of  the  tithes  and  first-fruits — and 
he  had  enabled  them  to  devote  themselves  more 
exclusively  than  before  to  the  offices  of  religion. 
He  had  further  secured  the  continuance  of  the 
Temple  service  by  a  tax,  which  could  press 
heavily  on  no  man,  but  which  would  yet  suffice 
for  its  purpose,  and  prevent  the  ministers  of  re¬ 
ligion  from  having  their  scanty  resources  un¬ 
duly  strained  in  times  of  depression  and  pov¬ 
erty.  G.  R. 
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Section  64. 

NAMES  OF  COLONISTS.  NEHEMIAH’S  RETURN.  DEDICATION  OF  WxlLL.  RE¬ 
FORM  OF  ABUSES  :  TEMPLE  DESECRATION,  SABBATH-BREAKING,  AND 
MIXED  MARRIAGES. 

Neiiemiaii,  Ciiaps.  11,  12,  13. 

11:1  And  the  princes  of  the  people  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  :  the  rest  of  the  people  also  cast 
lots,  to  bring  one  of  ten  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem  the  holy  city,  and  nine  parts  in  the  other  cities. 

2  And  the  people  blessed  all  the  men  that  willingly  offered  themselves  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem. 

Verses  3-36  include  lists  of  chief  dwellers  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  country  towns  and  milages.  Chap. 
12  :  1-26  contains  lists  of  priestly  and  Levitical  houses.  These  lists  are  sufficiently  described  in 
the  first  general  note. 

12  :  27  And  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  they  sought  the  Levites  out  of  all 
their  places,  to  bring  them  to  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  dedication  with  gladness,  both  with 

28  thanksgivings,  and  with  singing,  with  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  with  harps.  And  the  sons  of 
the  singers  gathered  themselves  together,  both  out  of  the  plain  round  about  Jerusalem,  and 

29  from  the  villages  of  the  Netophathites  ;  also  from  Betli-gilgal,  and  out  of  the  fields  of  Geba 

30  and  Azmaveth  :  for  the  singers  had  builded  them  villages  round  about  Jerusalem.  And  the 
priests  and  the  Levites  purified  themselves  ;  and  they  purified  the  people,  and  the  gates,  and 

31  the  wall.  Then  I  brought  up  the  princes  of  Judah  upon  the  wall,  and  appointed  two  great 
companies  that  gave  thanks  and  went  in  procession  ;  whereof  one  went  on  the  right  hand  upon 

32  the  wall  toward  the  dung  gate  :  and  after  them  went  Hoshaiah,  and  half  of  the  princes  of 

33,  34  Judah,  and  Azariali,  Ezra,  and  Meshullam,  Judah,  and  Benjamin,  and  Sliemaiah,  and 

35  Jeremiah,  and  certain  of  the  priests’  sons  with  trumpets  :  Zechariali  the  son  of  Jonathan,  the 
son  of  Sliemaiah,  the  son  of  Mattaniali,  the  son  of  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Zaccur,  the  son  of 

36  Asaph  ;  and  his  brethren,  Shemaiah,  and  Azarel,  Milalai,  Gilalai,  Maai,  Netlianel,  and  Judah, 
Hanani,  with  the  musical  instruments  of  David  the  man  of  God  ;  and  Ezra  the  scribe  was 

37  before  them  :  and  by  the  fountain  gate,  and  straight  before  them,  they  went  up  by  the  stairs 
of  the  city  of  David,  at  the  going  up  of  the  wall,  above  the  house  of  David,  even  unto  the 

38  wrater  gate  eastward.  And  the  other  company  of  them  that  gave  thanks  went  to  meet  them, 
and  I  after  them,  with  the  half  of  the  people,  upon  the  wall,  above  the  tower  of  the  furnaces, 

39  even  unto  the  broad  wall  ;  and  above  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  and  by  the  old  gate,  and  by  the 
fish  gate,  and  the  tower  of  Hananel,  and  the  tower  of  Ilammeah,  even  unto  the  sheep  gate  : 

40  and  they  stood  still  in  the  gate  of  the  guard.  So  stood  the  two  companies  of  them  that  gave 

41  thanks  in  the  house  of  God,  and  I,  and  the  half  of  the  rulers  with  me  :  and  the  priests,  Elia- 

42  kim,  Maaseiah,  Miniamin,  Micaiah,  Elioenai,  Zechariali,  and  Hananiah,  with  trumpets  ;  and 
Maaseiali,  and  Shemaiah,  and  Eleazar,  and  Uzzi,  and  Jehohanan,  and  Malchijali,  and  Elam,  and 

43  Ezer.  And  the  singers  sang  loud,  with  Jezrahiah  their  overseer.  And  they  offered  great 
sacrifices  that  day,  and  rejoiced  ;  for  God  had  made  them  rejoice  with  great  joy  ;  and  the 
women  also  and  the  children  rejoiced  :  so  that  the  joy  of  Jerusalem  was  heard  even  afar  off. 

44  And  ou  that  day  were  men  appointed  over  the  chambers  for  Ihe  treasures,  for  the  heave 
offerings,  for  the  firstfruits,  and  for  the  tithes,  to  gather  into  them,  according  to  the  fields  of 
the  cities,  the  portions  appointed  by  the  law  for  the  priests  and  Levites  :  for  Judah  rejoiced 

45  for  the  priests  and  for  the  Levites  that  waited.  And  they  kept  the  ward  of  their  God,  and 
the  ward  of  the  purification,  and  so  did  the  singers  and  the  porters,  according  to  the  com- 

46  mandment  of  David,  and  of  Solomon  his  son.  For  in  the  days  of  David  and  Asaph  of  old 

47  there  was  a  chief  of  the  singers,  and  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  unto  God.  And  all 
Israel  in  the  days  of  Zerubbabel,  and  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  gave  the  portions  of  the  sing¬ 
ers  and  the  porters,  as  every  day  required  :  and  they  sanctified  for  the  Levites  ;  and  the 
Levites  sanctified  for  the  sons  of  Aaron. 

1 3  : 1  On  that  day  they  read  in  the  book  of  Moses  in  the  audience  of  the  people  ;  and 
therein  was  found  written,  that  an  Ammonite  and  a  Moabite  should  not  enter  into  the  assem- 

2  bly  of  God  for  ever  ;  because  they  met  not  the  children  of  Israel  with  bread  and  with  water, 
but  hired  Balaam  against  them,  to  curse  them  :  liowbeit  our  God  turned  the  curse  into  a 

3  blessing.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had  heard  the  law,  that  they  separated  from  Israel 
all  the  mixed  multitude. 
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4  Now  before  this,  Eliashib  the  priest,  who  was  appointed  over  the  chambers  of  the  house  of 

5  our  God,  being  allied  unto  Tobiah,  had  prepared  for  him  a  great  chamber,  where  aforetime  they 
laid  the  meal  offerings,  the  frankincense,  and  the  vessels,  and  the  tithes  of  the  corn,  the  wine, 
and  the  oil,  which  were  given  by  commandment  to  the  Levites,  and  the  singers,  and  the 

6  porters  ;  and  the  heave  offerings  for  the  priests.  But  in  all  this  time  I  was  not  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  :  for  in  the  two  and  thirtieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  king  of  Babylon  I  went  unto  the  king, 

7  and  after  certain  days  asked  I  leave  of  the  king  :  and  I  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  understood  of 
the  evil  that  Eliashib  had  done  for  Tobiah,  in  preparing  him  a  chamber  in  the  courts  of  the 

8  house  of  God  And  it  grieved  me  sore  :  therefore  I  cast  forth  all  the  household  stuff  of 

9  Tobiah  out  of  the  chamber.  Then  I  commanded,  and  they  cleansed  the  chambers  :  and 
thither  brought  I  again  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  with  the  meal  offerings  and  the 

10  frankincense.  And  1  perceived  that  the  portions  of  the  Levites  had  not  been  given  them  ;  so 

11  that  the  Levites  aud  the  singers,  that  did  the  work,  were  fled  every  one  to  his  field.  Then 
contended  I  with  the  rulers,  and  said,  Why  is  the  house  of  God  forsaken?  And  I  gathered 

12  them  together,  and  set  them  in  their  place.  Then  brought  all  Judah  the  tithe  of  the  corn 

18  and  the  wine  and  the  oil  unto  tlie  treasuries.  And  I  made  treasurers  over  the  treasuries, 

Shelemiah  the  priest,  and  Zadok  the  scribe,  and  of  the  Levites,  Pedaiah  :  and  the  next  to  them 
was  Hanan  the  son  of  Zaccur,  the  son  of  Mattaniah  :  for  they  were  counted  faithful,  and 

14  their  business  was  to  distribute  unto  their  brethren.  Remember  me,  O  my  God,  concerning 
this,  and  wipe  not  out  my  good  deeds  that  I  have  done  for  the  house  of  my  God,  and  for  the 
observances  thereof. 

15  In  those  days  saw  I  in  Judah  some  treading  wine-presses  on  the  sabbath,  and  bringing  in 
sheaves,  and  lading  asses  therewith  ;  as  also  wine,  grapes,  and  figs,  and  all  manner  of  burdens, 
which  they  brought  into  Jerusalem  on  the  sabbath  day  :  and  1  testified  against  them  in  the 

16  day  wherein  they  sold  victuals.  There  dwelt  men  of  Tyre  also  therein,  which  brought  in 
fish,  and  all  manner  of  ware,  and  sold  on  the  sabbath  unto  the  children  of  Judah,  and  in  Jeru- 

17  salem.  Then  I  contended  with  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and  said  unto  them,  What  evil  thing  is 

18  this  that  ye  do,  and  profane  the  sabbath  day?  Did  not  your  fathers  thus,  and  did  not  our 
God  bring  all  this  evil  upon  us,  and  upon  this  city?  yet  ye  bring  more  wrath  upon  Israel  by 

19  profaning  the  sabbath.  And  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  began  to  be 
dark  before  the  sabbath,  I  commanded  that  the  doors  should  be  shut,  and  commanded  that  they 
should  not  be  opened  till  after  the  sabbath  :  and  some  of  my  servants  set  I  over  the  gates, 

20  that  there  should  no  burden  be  brought  in  on  the  sabbath  day.  So  the  merchants  and  sellers 

21  of  all  kind  of  ware  lodged  without  Jerusalem  once  or  twice.  Then  I  testified  against  them, 
and  said  unto  them.  Why  lodge  ye  about  the  wall?  if  ye  do  so  again,  I  will  lay  hands  on 

22  you.  From  that  time  forth  came  they  no  more  on  the  sabbath.  And  I  commanded  the 
Levites  that  they  should  purify  themselves,  and  that  they  should  come  and  keep  the  gates, 
to  sanctify  the  sabbath  day.  Remember  unto  me,  O  my  God,  this  also,  and  spare  me  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy. 

23  In  those  days  also  saw  I  the  Jews  that  had  married  women  of  Aslidod,  of  Ammon,  and  of 

24  Moab  :  and  their  children  spake  half  in  the  speech  of  Aslidod,  and  could  not  speak  in  the 

25  Jews’  language,  but  according  to  the  language  of  each  people.  And  I  contended  with  them, 
and  cursed  them,  and  smote  certain  of  them,  and  plucked  off  their  hair,  and  made  them  swear 
by  God,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  give  your  daughters  unto  their  sons,  nor  take  their  daughters 

26  for  your  sons,  or  for  yourselves.  Did  not  Solomon  king  of  Israel  sin  by  these  things?  yet 
among  many  nations  was  there  no  king  like  him,  and  he  was  beloved  of  his  God,  and  God 

27  made  him  king  over  all  Israel  :  nevertheless  even  him  did  strange  women  cause  to  sin.  Shall 
we  then  hearken  unto  you  to  do  all  this  great  evil,  to  trespass  against  our  God  in  marrying 

28  strange  women?  And  one  of  the  sons  of  Joiada,  the  son  of  Eliashib  the  high  priest,  was  son 

29  in  law  to  Sanballat  the  Horonite  :  therefore  I  chased  him  from  me.  Remember  them,  O  my 
God,  because  they  have  defiled  the  priesthood,  and  the  covenant  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  the 

30  Levites.  Thus  cleansed  I  them  from  all  strangers,  and  appointed  wards  for  the  priests  and 

81  for  the  Levites,  every  one  in  his  work  ;  and  for  the  wood  offering,  at  times  appointed,  and 

for  the  firstfruits.  Remember  me,  O  my  God,  for  good. 


The  Closing  Sections  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah. 
Nehemiali’s  narrative  in  the  first  person,  broken 
off  at  Neh.  7  :  5  for  the  insertion  of  the  list  of 
the  returned  exiles,  resumed,  perhaps,  in  11  : 
1,  2,  and  again  interrupted  by  the  genealogical 
note  (11  :  3  to  12  :  26),  is  finally  resumed  with 
the  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  wall  (12  : 
27).  This  closing  part  of  it  consists  of  three 
sections,  each  ending  with  the  precat ive  clause, 
”  Remember  me,  O  my  God,”  etc.  (13  :  14,  22, 
31).  The  first  section  describes  the  dedication 
of  the  wall,  the  renewed  separation  from  for¬ 
eigners,  the  renewed  provision  for  the  Levites, 


and,  parenthetically,  the  reaction  which  had 
taken  place  during  Neliemiali’s  absence,  and 
which  rendered  these  renewed  arrangements 
necessary.  It  follows  that  the  events  of  this 
section  occurred  partly  during  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  two  administrations  of  Nehemiah, 
and  partly  soon  after  his  return  for  his  second 
administration.  The  second  section  describes  a 
struggle  for  legalized  Sabbath-keeping  that  oc¬ 
curred  at  some  unknown  later  date.  The  third 
section  is  mainly  concerned  with  two  incidents 
in  a  renewed  struggle  against  the  practice  of 
intermarriage  with  foreigners,  but  closes  with 
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a  more  general  statement  as  to  the  work  of  Ne- 
hemiah.  These  statements  touching  foreign 
marriages  perhaps  cover  a  considerable  interval 
of  time.  At  all  events,  the  latest  incident  men¬ 
tioned,  the  marriage  of  a  descendant  of  Joiada 
the  high-priest  with  a  woman  of  the  family  of 
Sanballat  (Neh.  13  :  28),  probably  occurred  some 
decades  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Nehemiah.  The  opening  chap¬ 
ters  of  Nehemiah’s  narrative  are  relatively  full, 
covering  in  all  only  a  few  months.  The  clos¬ 
ing  sections  are  relatively  brief,  belonging  to 
three  different  points  of  time,  and  covering,  in 
all,  many  years.  The  dedication  of  the  wall 
belongs  to  Nehemiah’s  second  administration. 
The  matters  in  the  section  (11  :  3  to  12  :  26)  do 
not  lead  up  to  the  account  of  the  dedication. 
That  section  is  in  part  a  duplicate  of  1  Cliron.  9. 
It  is  a  series  of  genealogical  notes,  including  the 
names  of  men  of  at  least  six  generations.  Most 
of  the  men  of  the  two  youngest  of  these  gen¬ 
erations  were  not  yet  born  when  the  wall  was 
dedicated,  and  the  names  of  those  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  dedication  are  in  no  way  made 
prominent  in  these  notes.  There  is  a  clear  break 
between  this  genealogical  section  and  what  fol¬ 
lows  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  account  of 
the  pageant  at  the  wall  is  closely  connected 
with  the  events  related  directly  afterward.  It 
was  “  on  that  day”  that  they  made  the  arrange¬ 
ments  described  in  12:44.  It  was  still  “on 
that  day”  (13  :  1)  that  they  read  in  the  law  in 
regard  to  the  exclusion  of  Moabites  and  Am¬ 
monites  from  the  assembly  of  Jehovah.  It  is 
necessarily  to  these  events  that  the  phrase  “  be¬ 
fore  this”  of  13  :  4  applies.  Hence  the  affirma¬ 
tion  there  made  is  that  Nehemiah’s  absence 
from  Jerusalem  took  place  before  these  events  ; 
that  is,  before  the  dedication  of  the  wall  and 
the  reading  of  the  law  which  accompanied  it. 
And  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  dedica¬ 
tion  occurred  after  Neliemiah  returned  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  his  second  administration.  Just  at 
that  time  there  were  reasons  why  Neliemiah 
should  devise  such  a  public  occasion  as  this. 
He  could  make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  influenc¬ 
ing  the  people  for  resisting  the  reactionary 
movement  that  had  set  in  during  his  absence. 
This  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  argument  some¬ 
times  used,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
so  long  have  postponed  the  dedication  of  the 
wall.  A  citv  wall  is  not  a  temple,  and  does  not 
necessarily  demand  dedication.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  think  they  would  have  dedicated  it  at  all, 
save  as  there  might  be  value  in  the  dedicatory 
solemnities  themselves. 

Nehcmiah's  Two  Administrations.  According 


to  the  record  in  the  first  ten  chapters,  Neliemiah 
accomplished  two  great  things  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes. 
The  first  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall,  and 
the  second  the  establishment  of  internal  affairs 
on  a  sound  basis.  The  points  of  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  that  are  most  emphasized  are, 
first,  the  abolishing  of  marriages  with  foreign¬ 
ers  (Nell.  10  :  30)  ;  second,  the  stopping  of  trade 
on  the  Sabbath  and  the  holy  days  (Neh.  10  :  31)  ; 
third,  the  securing  the  observance  of  “  the  sev¬ 
enth  year”  (both  bv  letting  the  soil  rest  and  by 
releasing  debts,  doubtless,  Ex.  23  : 10,  11  ; 
Lev.  25  :  3-7  ;  De.  15  :  1,  2  ;  Nell.  10  :  31)  ; 
fourth,  the  breaking  up  of  extortionate  prac¬ 
tices  (Nell.  10  :  31  ;  chap.  5)  ;  fifth,  the  making 
of  business-like  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
Temple  services  and  ministers  (Neh.  10  :  32-39). 
From  the  close  of  these  seven  months,  the  first 
administration  of  Neliemiah  lasted  eleven  or 
twelve  years  (Neh.  13  :  6  ;  5  : 14).  The  time 
was  doubtless  employed  in  working  out  the 
problems  just  mentioned,  and  the  auxiliary 
problem  of  securing  to  Jerusalem  a  sufficient 
population  to  make  it  a  safe  city,  and  suitable 
for  the  national  Temple  and  worship  (Neh. 
7:4;  11:1,  2).  In  Neh.  5  :  14-19,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  during  all  this  time  Neliemiah 
lived  in  a  generous  and  hospitable  way  in  Je¬ 
rusalem,  but  without  cost  to  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  governor.  Doubtless  those  were 
to  him  trying  years,  but,  on  the  whole,  years  of 
success.  Steadily  his  people  became  more  pros¬ 
perous,  and  the  ideas  represented  by  Ezra  and 
himself  more  influential  among  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  twelve  years  Neliemiah  went  to  the 
king,  perhaps  thinking  that  his  task  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  now  accomplished.  Thus  his  first 
administration  closed,  n.c.  433. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  he  could  not  be 
spared,  and  lie  was  recalled  for  a  second  ad¬ 
ministration  (Neh.  13  :  6).  How  long  he  had 
been  gone  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Some 
guess  that  it  was  one  year,  and  some  that  it 
was  several  years  ;  but  it  cannot  have  been 
many  years.  On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he 
found  disintegration  in  rapid  progress.  To¬ 
biah  had  a  lodging  in  the  Temple  itself.  The 
Jews  were  again  mingling  with  foreigners. 
The  Sabbath  was  profaned.  The  provision  for 
supporting  the  Temple  attendants  was  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  they  had  scattered,  each  to  earn  his 
own  living.  Neliemiah  acted  promptly  and 
vigorously.  He  summarily  evicted  Tobiah. 
He  commenced  gathering  again  the  scattered 
Levites  and  singers,  and  insisted  that  adequate 
provision  should  be  made  for  them.  The  so- 
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lemnities  of  the  dedication  of  the  wall  afforded 
him  an  occasion  for  assembling  and  thoroughly 
reorganizing  them,  and  providing  for  their  sup¬ 
port,  and  an  equally  good  occasion  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  ratification  of  his  policy  of  excluding 
foreigners.  Perhaps  he  would  have  lost  a 
large  part  of  a  year’s  tithes,  if  he  had  waited 
till  the  feast  of  booths  for  a  national  gathering 
that  should  act  in  these  matters.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  thus  vigorously  begun  was  doubtless  a 
long  one — how  long  no  one  knows.  W.  J.  B. 

Chaps.  II,  12.  The  nexus  of  chap.  11  is 
with  chap.  7:4,  5.  Having  spoken  in  that 
place  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  population  of 
Jerusalem,  Nehemiah  now  proceeds  to  explain 
the  steps  which  he  took  to  remedy  it.  He 
made,  it  would  seem,  a  census  of  the  entire  na¬ 
tion,  and  required  each  town  and  district  to 
transfer  one  tenth  of  its  population  to  the  capi¬ 
tal.  The  men  in  the  various  localities  deter¬ 
mined  among  themselves  by  lot  who  should 
stay  and  who  should  go,  and  Nehemiah  no 
doubt  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  reception  of  the  newcomers  at  Jerusalem. 
Forced  enlargements  of  capitals  by  transfers  of 
this  kind  were  not  uncommon  in  the  ancient 
world,  where  the  strength  of  states  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  depend  very  greatly  upon  the  size  and 
predominance  of  the  capital.  Thucydides  at¬ 
tributes  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
Athenian  community  to  an  artificial  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  population  of  Athens  which  he 
ascribes  to  Theseus.  Other  notorious  instances 
are  those  of  Syracuse,  Megalopolis  and  Tigra- 
nocerta.  In  Jerusalem  at  this  time  the  special 
need  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  was  probably  the  defence  of  the  walls. 
These  had  been  rebuilt  on  the  ancient  founda¬ 
tions — their  circuit  was  not  much  less  than 
four  miles — and  to  man  them  in  case  of  at¬ 
tack,  a  large  population  was  necessary.  From 
a  comparison  of  the  numbers  given  in  this 
chapter  (verses  6-19)  with  those  of  1  Chron. 
9  :  9-22,  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  result  of 
Nehemiah ’s  arrangements  was  to  give  Jerusa¬ 
lem  a  population  of  about  twenty  thousand 
souls. 

Having  been  led,  in  speaking  of  this  matter, 
to  give  a  sort  of  catalogue  of  the  chief  dwellers 
at  Jerusalem  (verses  4-19),  and  another  of  the 
country  towns  and  villages  occupied  at  this 
time  by  those  Israelites  who  had  returned  from 
the  Captivity  (verses  25-35),  Nehemiah  is  in¬ 
duced  to  insert,  at  this  point,  certain  other  lists 
or  catalogues  which  he  regards  as  worthy  of 
being  put  on  record.  These  lists  are  four  in 
number,  and  occupy  chap.  12  as  far  as  verse  26. 


They  comprise  :  (1)  a  list  of  the  priestly  and 
Levitical  houses  which  returned  with  Zerubba- 
bel  (verses  1-9) ;  (2)  a  list  of  the  liigh-priests 
from  Jeshua  to  Jaddua  ;  (3)  a  list  of  the  heads 
of  the  priestly  courses  in  the  time  of  the  high- 
priest,  Joiakim  ;  and  (4)  a  list  of  the  chief  Le¬ 
vitical  houses  at  the  same  period  and  afterward. 
Such  lists  possess  at  the  present  day  but  a  very 
slight  and  secondary  interest.  Their  forma¬ 
tion,  however,  and  safe  preservation  were,  at 
the  time,  essential  for  the  continuity  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  history,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
priestly  order  in  purity,  and  without  admixture 
of  laic  elements.  P.  C. 

11:2.  The  men  that  willingly  offered  them¬ 
selves.  Besides  those  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  a 
certain  number  volunteered  to  change  their 
residence  and  to  transfer  themselves  and  fami¬ 
lies  from  their  country  homes  to  Jerusalem. 
The  people  called  down  blessings  upon  them 
for  their  patriotism.  P.  C. 

Cliap.  12.  This  chapter  is  made  up  of  two 
portions.  From  verse  1  to  verse  26  it  mainly 
consists  of  lists  of  the  leading  priests  and  Le- 
vites  at  different  periods.  Verses  27-47  give 
an  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Je¬ 
rusalem.  This  last  passage  is  certainly  from 
the  pen  of  Nehemiah,  and  was  written  proba¬ 
bly  about  b.c.  433.  The  lists  which  constitute 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  chapter  are  four  :  (1) 
A  list  of  the  chief  priestly  and  Levitical  fami¬ 
lies,  which  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Zerub- 
babel  and  Jeshua  (verses  1-9)  ;  (2)  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  high-priests  from  Jeshua  to  Jaddua, 
high-priest  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(verses  10,  11)  ;  (3)  a  list  of  the  actual  heads  of 
the  priestly  families  in  the  time  of  the  high- 
priest  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (verses  12  -21) ; 
and  (4)  a  list  of  the  chief  Levitical  families  at 
the  same  period  (verses  24-26).  Of  these  four 
lists,  Nos.  1,  3  and  4  may  have  been  drawn  up 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  but  No.  2  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  must  be  much  later. 

22,  23.  These  verses  come  in  very  awk¬ 
wardly,  interrupting  the  account  of  the  Church 
officers  in  the  time  of  Joiakim,  which  is  re¬ 
sumed  in  verse  24.  They  appear  to  be  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  original  text,  made  about  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  would  seem  to 
have  first  taken  their  existing  shape.  The 
same  hand  which  inserted  these  verses  proba¬ 
bly  also  added  to  the  original  text  verse  11. 
Tlie  days  of  Darius  tlie  Persian. 
Modern  commentators  are  generally  agreed  that 
Darius  Codomannus,  the  antagonist  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  is  intended.  This  prince  ascend- 
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ed  the  throne  b.c.  336,  and  reigned  till  b.c.  331. 
B.  C. 

27-43.  Dedication  of  the  wall.  It  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  that  the  author  would  have  separat¬ 
ed  the  dedication  of  the  wall  from  its  comple¬ 
tion  by  five  chapters  and  a  half,  unless  they 
had  been  separated  in  fact  by  an  interval  of 
some  duration.  The  interval  seems,  by  the 
notes  of  time  contained  in  chaps.  12, 13,  to  have 
been  one  of  nearly  thirteen  years.  Nehemiah’s 
religious  reforms  were  certainly  subsequent  to 
the  visit  that  he  paid  to  the  Persian  court  in 
b.c.  432  (13  :  6).  These  reforms  grew  out  of  a 
reading  of  the  law  which  took  place  at  the  time 
when  Nehemiah  appointed  the  Temple  officers 
(13  :  1),  and  that  appointment  followed  closely 
on  the  dedication  (12  :  44).  The  dedication  of  a 
city  wall  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  new  thing 
in  Israel  ;  but  it  had  been  customary  from  a 
remote  time  to  dedicate  houses  (De.  20  :  5)  ; 
and  natural  piety  extended  this  practice  to  ag¬ 
gregations  of  houses,  and  to  the  limit  or  fence 
by  which  they  were  practically  made  one.  The 
priestly  order  had  shown  its  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  such  a  consecration  when  they  raised  their 
portion  of  the  wall,  and  had  at  once  “  sancti¬ 
fied  it”  (3  : 1).  Nehemiah  now,  by  the  cere¬ 
mony  which  he  planned  and  carried  out,  placed 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  wall  under  the  Divine 
protection,  confessing  in  this  solemn  act  the  in¬ 
trinsic  worthlessness  of  mere  walls  and  bul¬ 
warks,  unless  God  lends  them  strength  and 
makes  them  a  protection  against  enemies. 
P.  C. 

And  now  the  time  was  come  when,  every¬ 
thing  having  been  established  in  its  rightful 
order,  it  seemed  fitting  that  there  should  be  a 
solemn  dedication  of  the  wall  to  Almighty  God. 
It  was  not  the  Temple  only  which  was  viewed 
as  a  sanctuary  by  the  more  religious  Jews  ; 
but  the  entire  city  was  regarded  as  holy — as 
“  God’s  mountain”  (Isa.  65  :  25) — as  a  sort  of 
outer  sanctuary  guarding  the  inner  sanctu¬ 
ary,  and,  therefore,  as  requiring  to  be  set 
apart  to  God  by  a  formal  act  of  consecra¬ 
tion.  On  the  day  appointed  for  this  important 
ceremony,  Nehemiah  arranged  two  grand  pro¬ 
cessions,  which  should  girdle  the  city  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  meeting  to¬ 
gether  at  the  Temple,  should  there  sing  praise 
to  God,  and  “  offer  great  sacrifices  and  rejoice” 
(verse  43).  The  Levites  were  summoned  from 
their  country  districts,  with  their  full  array  of 
the  musical  instruments,  which  still  bore  the 
name  of  their  royal  inventor,  David  (verse  36)  ; 
and  the  minstrels  gathered  themselves  together 
from  their  retreats  in  the  hills  of  Judah  and  in 


the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  (verses  28  29). 
The  priests  came  in  their  full  numbers,  carry¬ 
ing  the  sacred  trumpets  (verses  35,  41),  and  the 
princes  of  Judah  mustered  in  great  strength 
(verses  31,  32,  40).  Nehemiah  divided  the  as¬ 
sembled  multitude  into  “  two  great  companies 
of  them  that  gave  thanks,  ”  and  placing  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  the  one  company  (verse  40), 
and  “  Ezra  the  scribe”  (verse  36)  at  the  head  of 
the  other,  caused  them  to  ascend  the  wall  and 
make  the  circuit  of  it,  part  going  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  and  part  in  the  other,  rejoicing  all  the  way 
and  giving  praise,  until  they  met  on  the  east¬ 
ern  rampart  opposite  the  Temple,  and,  there 
taking  their  stand,  brought  the  ceremony  to  an 
end  by  a  loud  antiplional  paean  of  praise,  in 
which  the  priests  blew  their  trumpets,  the  Le¬ 
vites  sounded  their  harps,  cymbals  and  psalter¬ 
ies,  and  the  singers,  “  with  Jeraliiali  their  over¬ 
seer”  (verse  42),  “  sang  loud”  and  “  with  great 
joy  rejoiced”  (verses  42,  43).  At  the  same 
time,  even  the  women  and  children  joined  in 
the  general  acclamation,  so  that  “the  joy  of 
Jerusalem  was  heard  even  afar  off”  (verse  43). 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  each  at  the  head  of  their 
own  half  of  the  procession,  stood  facing  one 
the  other,  set  before  the  nation  as  their  almost 
co-equal  guides  and  rulers,  to  be  alike  venerated 
and  alike  obeyed.  G.  R. 

27.  To  keep  the  dedication  with 
gladness,  both  with  thanksgiving 
and  with  singing.  Solomon’s  dedication 
of  the  Temple  was  the  pattern  followed.  As 
he  had  made  the  service  altogether  one  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  (2  Chron.  5  :  13),  and  had  em¬ 
ployed  in  it  cymbals,  trumpets,  psalteries  and 
harps  (ibid.,  verse  12),  so  Nehemiah  on  the 
present  occasion. 

43.  “  That  day  they  offered  great  sacrifices, 
and  rejoiced  ;  for  God  had  made  them  rejoice 
with  great  joy  ;  the  wives  also  and  the  children 
rejoiced  ;  so  that  the  joy  of  Jerusalem  was 
heard  even  afar  off.”  The  constituents  of  true 
joy  are  :  1.  Thankfulness  and  praise  in  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  past  and  in  confident  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  future.  The  people  recounted 
the  mercies  of  the  Lord.  Their  dedication  of 
the  completed  walls  represented  their  prepara¬ 
tion  by  the  grace  of  God  for  His  worship  and 
service  ;  their  defence  against  assaults  from 
without  ;  their  unity  and  order  as  a  people.  So 
ought  all  rejoicing  to  be  well  founded  on  the 
faith  which  has  full  possession  of  our  hearts, 
and  the  consecrated  religious  life  which  main¬ 
tains  that  faith  in  practice.  2.  Purification. 
“  They  offered  great  sacrifices  and  rejoiced.” 
The  giving  out  of  the  heart  in  religious  wor- 
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ship  uplifts  the  whole  strain  of  the  life.  A 
great  expenditure  of  feeling  in  the  pleasures  of 
this  world  is  exhausting  to  the  nature,  but  re¬ 
ligious  emotion  both  purifies  and  exalts.  3. 
Fellowship.  All  rejoiced  together — high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  the  strong  men,  the  wives 
and  children.  The  true  joy  is  not  solitary  and 
selfish,  but  reveals  the  unity  of  kindred  minds 
and  sympathizing  hearts.  Family  life  is  ele¬ 
vated  by  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  social 
worship  and  praise,  both  in  the  larger  circle  of 
the  congregation  and  in  the  smaller  of  the 
household.  All  joys  brighten  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  religious  joy. 

44-47.  Nehemiah’s  arrangements  for  the  Tem¬ 
ple  service,  and  appointment  of  officers.  The 
good  resolutions  of  the  people  at  the  time  of 
the  renewal  of  the  covenant  would  have  borne 
comparatively  little  fruit  had  they  not  been 
seconded  and  rendered  effective  by  formal  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authority.  The 
people,  in  the  first  flush  of  their  zeal,  had 
bound  themselves  to  undertake  the  conveyance 
of  the  tithes,  firstfruits  and  freewill  offerings 
from  the  country  districts  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  deposition  of  them  in  the  Temple  treasuries 
(10  :  37-39).  But  in  practice  this  was  found  too 
great  a  burden  (13  :  10).  Nehemiah  therefore 
appointed  special  officers  to  collect  the  tithes 
and  other  dues  throughout  the  entire  territory, 
and  to  bring  them  to  Jerusalem,  and  lay  them 
up  in  the  proper  chambers  (verse  44).  Over 
the  chambers  he  appointed  treasurers,  whose 
duty  it  was,  not  only  to  collect  the  ecclesiastical 
dues,  but  also  to  distribute  the  proceeds  among 
the  individuals  entitled  to  share  in  them  (13  :  13). 
Having  in  this  way  provided  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  clerical  body,  he  was  able  to  insist  on 
their  regular  performance  of  all  their  duties  ; 
and  the  success  of  his  arrangements  was  such, 
that  under  him  the  Temple  service  was  re¬ 
stored,  not  merely  to  the  condition  established 
by  Zerubbabel  (verse  47),  but  to  one  not  mark¬ 
edly  different  from  that  which  had  been  at¬ 
tained  in  the  time  of  David  and  Asaph  (verse 
46).  The  priests,  Levites,  singers  and  porters 
respectively  performed  their  duties  to  his  satis¬ 
faction,  purifying  themselves,  and  taking  the 
service  in  their  turns,  “  according  to  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  David  and  Solomon”  (verse 
45). 

13  : 1-31.  Nehemiah’s  efforts  for  the  reform 
of  religion.  After  having  exercised  the  office 
of  governor  for  twelve  years,  from  b.c.  444  to 
b.c.  432,  Nehemiah  had  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  Persian  court,  either  to  consult  Artaxerxes 
personally  on  certain  matters  connected  with 


his  province,  or  for  some  other  reason  unknown 
to  us.  During  his  absence  various  evil  prac¬ 
tices,  to  which  some  reference  has  been  already 
made  in  connection  with  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant  (10  : 30-39),  acquired  so  much  strength, 
and  came  to  such  a  head,  that,  on  Nehemiah’s 
return  to  Jerusalem  at  the  expiration  of  a  year 
(verse  6),  he  felt  it  necessary  to  take  active 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  them.  In  the  first  place, 
intermarriages  between  the  Jews  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  heathen,  like  those  which  Ezra  had 
dissolved  twenty-five  years  previously  (Ezra 
10  :  16-44),  had  again  occurred,  and  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  was  growing  up  which  could  not  speak 
its  own  language  correctly  (verse  24).  The 
family  of  the  liigh-priest,  Eliasliib,  shared  in 
this  trespass.  He  himself  was  allied  by  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  Ammonite  chief,  Tobiah  (verse  4), 
and  one  of  his  grandsons  had  taken  to  wife  a 
daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  Samaritan  (verse  28). 
Secondly,  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
had  fallen  into  disrepute.  Further,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  tithes  was  very  irregular  ;  and  the 
Levites,  who  ought  to  have  found  their  daily 
food  provided  for  them  in  the  Temple,  not  re¬ 
ceiving  their  “  portions”  there,  were  forced  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  daily  service,  and  to 
support  themselves  by  cultivating  their  own 
plots  of  ground  (verses  10,  11).  Finally,  the 
Temple  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  to 
the  Almighty  ;  a  portion  of  it  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  dwelling-house  by  the  order  of 
the  high-priest  himself  (verse  5),  and  the  Am¬ 
monite,  Tobiah,  had  been  allowed  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  it.  Nehemiah  tells  us  in  this  chapter 
the  mode  wherein  he  dealt  with  these  various 
evils,  treating  of  the  mixed  marriages  in  verses 
1-3  and  23-28  ;  of  the  profanation  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  in  verses  15-22  ;  of  the  non-payment  of 
the  tithes  in  verses  10-13  ;  and  of  the  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple  in  verses  4-9.  The  chapter 
is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  “  interjectional 
prayers”  which  it  contains  (verses  14,  22,  29, 
31),  and  for  the  plainness  and  roughness  of  the 
language  (see  especially  verses  9,  17,  21,  25,  28). 
The  authorship  of  Nehemiah  is  universally  ad¬ 
mitted.  P.  C. 

It  is  tolerably  clear  that  Ezra  could  not  have 
remained  at  Jerusalem  when  Nehemiah  took 
his  departure,  or  the  disorders  of  which  we 
are  about  to  speak  would  never  have  arisen. 
The  simultaneous  absence  from  Jerusalem  of 
both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  would  necessarily 
bring  Eliashib  to  the  front.  Accordingly,  he 
seems  to  have  come  forward,  and  taken  the  di¬ 
rection  of  affairs.  He  proceeded  to  authorize  a 
general  relaxation  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances, 
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and  especially  of  those  by  which  Nehemiah  had 
set  most  store.  The  people  should  be  free  to 
contract  marriage  with  whomsoever  they  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  would  incur  no  punishment  for  do¬ 
ing  so.  Wives  were  at  once  taken  by  many  of 
the  Jews  from  among  the  Ammonites,  the  Mo¬ 
abites,  and  the  Philistines  of  Aslidod.  They 
were  brought  to  Jerusalem  and  encouraged  to 
teach  their  children  their  own  forms  of  speech. 

A  strange  jargon  began  to  be  heard  in  the 
streets  of  the  holy  city,  where  infantile  tongues 
babbled  half  in  the  Aramaic,  “  half  in  the 
speech  of  Ashdod”  (13  :  24),  and  their  mothers 
addressed  them  in  the  one  language,  their  fa¬ 
thers  in  the  other  !  Such  seems  to  have  been 
the  rage  for  these  marriages,  that  many  Jews, 
carried  away  by  it,  wrongfully  and  cruelly  put 
away  their  lawful  native  wives  to  take  to  them¬ 
selves  these  aliens.  To  diminish  the  influence  of 
the  priests  and  Levites,  who  were  the  chief  sup¬ 
port  of  the  reforming  party,  he  seems  to  have 
connived  at  the  non-payment  of  the  tithes  and 
firstfruits  by  those  that  owed  them,  which 
amounted  to  an  absolute  “  robbery”  (Mai.  3  :  8), 
and  so  impoverished  the  sacerdotal  order,  that 
they  found  themselves  compelled  to  leave  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  employ  themselves  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  own  fields  (verse  10).  The  service 
of  the  Temple  must  have  suffered  by  this  neg¬ 
lect,  but  Eliasliib  and  his  party  were  bent  on 
amalgamating  J  udaism  with  heathenism,  or,  at 
any  rate,  on  such  a  system  of  mutual  toleration 
as  should  lead  to  an  ultimate  union  and  fusion. 
Meanwhile,  they  allowed  the  house  of  God  to 
be  “  forsaken”  (verse  11) — the  choral  service 
to  be  discontinued — the  treasuries  to  become 
empty — and  the  once  crowded  courts  to  remain 
without  either  ministers  or  worshippers.  If 
Eliashib,  and  the  party  which  supported  him, 
had  remained  much  longer  in  power,  and  had 
succeeded  in  completely  breaking  down  the 
wall  of  separation  so  long  established  between 
Israel  and  the  heathen,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  it  would  have  been  long  before  idolatrous 
altars  would  have  appeared  once  more  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  at  the  cornel’s  of  the  streets,  if  they  were  I 
not  introduced,  as  they  were  under  Manasseh,  ! 
into  the  Temple  itself.  G.  R. 

7-31.  When  Nehemiah  returned  and  saw 
this,  it  “grieved  him  sore.”  But  he  was  no 
mere  lamenter,  to  content  himself  with  sighs 
and  tears  ;  he  was  a  reformer  of  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  type.  So  he  purified  the  Temple.  Then  he 
contended  with  the  rulers  about  the  neglect  of 
tithes  and  offerings,  and  stopped  the  traffic 
which  had  been  permitted  on  the  seventh  day, 
including  a  Sabbath  market  which  the  heathen 


had  actually  set  up  at  the  gate  of  Jerusalem, 
lie  also  repeated  the  strict  measure  of  discipline 
which  Ezra  had  previously  enforced,  insisting 
on  the  divorce  of  heathen  wives,  whom  Jews 
had  illegally  married.  This  he  did  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  vehemence  of  spirit,  recalling  the  mischief 
that  had  followed  such  intimacy  with  the  hea¬ 
then  on  the  part  of  the  wisest  of  their  kings. 
“  Did  not  Solomon,  king  of  Israel,  sin  by  these 
things?”  D.  F. 

7-14.  Nehemiah  went  in  person  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  entering  the  “  great  chamber,”  which 
Eliashib  had  assigned  to  Tobiah  the  Ammonite, 
and  “  prepared  for  him”  (verse  7),  he  “  cast 
forth” — apparently  with  his  own  hands — “  all 
the  household  stuff  of  Tobiah  out  of  the  cham¬ 
ber”  (verse  8).  Then  he  proceeded  to  give  or¬ 
ders  that  other  chambers,  similarly  desecrated, 
should  be  cleansed  and  restored  to  their  proper 
uses  (verse  9).  The  “  vessels  of  the  house  of 
God”  were  brought  back  and  once  more  stored 
in  them,  together  with  the  “  meat  offering  and 
the  frankincense.”  The  priests  and  Levites 
were  recalled  from  their  several  “  fields,”  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  their  due  sustenta- 
tion  by  the  enforcement  of  the  tithe  system  as 
recently  modified  by  the  reformers.  There  was 
a  ready  obedience  to  Nehemiah ’s  orders.  “  All 
Judah  brought  the  tithe  of  the  corn,  and  of  the 
new  wine,  and  of  the  oil  unto  the  treasuries” 
(verse  12) — the  Levites  flocked  back,  and  re¬ 
entered  upon  their  old  offices — the  Temple 
courts  were  once  more  crowded — the  choral 
anthems  arose  at  the  set  times — and  Nehemiah 
uttered  the  prayer  which  he  has  put  on  record 
(verse  14). 

15-17.  In  re-establishing  the  rightful  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Sabbath,  again  Nehemiah  had 
“  the  nobles”  opposed  to  him,  together  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  commercial  classes.  Once 
more,  he  tells  us,  he  had  to  “  contend.”  G.  R. 

19.  When  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
began  to  be  dark  before  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  The  Jews  have  always  reckoned  their 
days  from  sunset  to  sunset,  grounding  their 
practice  on  the  account  of  the  Creation  given 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  “  the 
evening  and  the  morning”  are  said  to  consti¬ 
tute  each  of  the  six  days.  There  was  also  a. 
special  command  that  the  “  Sabbath”  of  the 
great  day  of  atonement  should  be  kept  “  from 
even  to  even”  (Lev.  23  :  32).  I  commanded 
that  the  gates  should  be  shut.  The 
gates  would  as  a  matter  of  course  have  been 
shut  at  sunset.  Nehemiah  required  that  the 
closing  should  take  place  some  half-hour  ear¬ 
lier,  when  the  shadows  were  lengthening,  and 
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tne  day  was  drawing  toward  a  close.  He  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  sort  of  desecration  of  the  Sabbath 
to  carry  on  secular  work  to  the  last  allowable 
moment.  That  there  should  be  no 
burden  brought  In.  Foot  passengers 
were  no  doubt  allowed  to  enter  and  leave  the 
city  on  the  Sabbath,  Nehemiah’s  servants  be¬ 
ing  set  to  see  that  under  no  pretence  should 

merchandise  be  allowed  to  enter.  P.  C. - - 

The  method  adopted  may  yield  suggestions  for 
all  who  would  aim  at  reforming  abuses  or  pub¬ 
lic  immoralities.  One  most  necessary  step  is  to 
cut  off,  as  far  as  possible,  opportunities  for  the 
sin.  There  will  be  no  trade  if  you  shut  the 
gates  the  night  before.  There  will  be  little 
drunkenness  if  there  are  no  liquor  shops.  It 
is  quite  true  that  people  cannot  be  made  virtu¬ 
ous  by  legislation,  but  it  is  also  true  that  they 
may  be  saved  temptations  to  become  vicious  by 
it.  A.  M. 

20.  The  merchants  lodged  with¬ 
out.  The  merchants  could  not  leave  their 
wares  unguarded  ;  and  the  wares  not  being- 
admitted  into  the  town,  they  were  obliged  to 
camp  out.  Thus  a  crowd  was  collected  about 
the  gates,  and  a  disturbance  and  excitement 
caused,  which  was  unsuitable  for  the  Sabbath. 
To  prevent  this,  Nehemiah  threatened  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  merchants,  whereupon  the  practice  was 

given  up  (verse  21).  P.  C. - Another  hint 

comes  from  Nehemiah’s  vigorous  word  to  the 
country  folk  outside  the  wall.  There  is  need 
for  very  strong  determination  and  much  sancti¬ 
fied  obstinacy  in  fighting  popular  abuses.  They 
die  hard.  It  is  permissible  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  lawful  authority.  But  a  man  with  strong- 
convictions  and  earnest  purpose  will  be  able  to 
impress  his  convictions  on  a  mass,  even  if  he 
have  no  guards  at  his  back.  The  one  thing 
needful  for  Christian  reformers  is,  not  the 
power  to  appeal  to  force,  but  the  force  which 
they  can  carry  within  them.  And  it  is  better 
when  the  traders  love  the  Sabbath  too  well  to 
wish  to  drive  bargains  on  it,  than  when  they 
are  hindered  from  doing  as  they  wish  by  Nehe¬ 
miah’s  strong  will  or  formidable  threats.  A.  M. 

Nehemiah' s  Views  on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  held 
by  critics  of  a  certain  type  that  the  Sabbath, 
in  Nehemiah’s  time,  was  essentially  a  recent  in¬ 
stitution.  But  he  himself  certainly  regarded  it 
as  ancient  (verse  18),  and  as  having  been  an¬ 
ciently  of  so  much  importance  that  the  profan¬ 
ing  of  it  was  a  reason  for  the  calamities  that 
had  befallen  Israel.  In  his  mind  the  obligation 
to  abstain  from  work  on  the  Sabbath  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  holy 
days  prescribed  in  the  law  (Neh.  10  :  31).  In 


any  case,  Neh.  9  : 14  explicitly  mentions  the 
Sabbath  as  one  of  the  institutions  given  through 
Moses  at  Sinai.  W.  J.  B. 

It  is  easy  to  ridicule  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and 
“  the  Puritan  Sunday.”  No  doubt,  there  have 
been  and  are  well-meant  but  mistaken  efforts 
to  insist  on  too  rigid  observance.  No  doubt, 
it  has  been  often  forgotten  by  good  people  that 
the  Christian  Lord’s  Day  is  not  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  Of  course,  the  religious  observance 
of  the  day  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  legislation. 
But  the  need  for  a  seventh  day  of  rest  is  im¬ 
pressed  on  our  physical  and  intellectual  nature  ; 
and  devout  hearts  will  joyfully  find  their  best 
rest  in  Christian  worship  and  service.  The 
vigor  of  religious  life  demands  special  seasons 
set  apart  for  worship.  A.  M. 

22.  He  concludes  this  passage  with  a  prayer, 
in  which  observe  the  petitions,  “  Lord,  remem¬ 
ber  me,”  that  is  enough  ;  God’s  thoughts  to  us- 
ward  are  very  precious  (Ps.  40  :  5).  He  adds, 

‘ ‘  Spare  me  ;  so  far  is  he  from  thinking  that  what 
he  had  done  did  properly  merit  a  reward  in  strict 
justice,  that  he  cries  earnestly  to  God  to  spare 
him.  The  best  saints,  even  when  they  do  the 
best  actions,  stand  in  need  of  sparing  mercy,  for 
“  there  is  not  a  just  man  that  doeth  good,  and 
sinneth  not.”  The  plea,  “  According  to  the  great¬ 
ness  (or  multitude)  of  Thy  mercies.”  II. - 

After  all,  and  when  he  had  done  all,  he  trusted  in 
nothing  that  he  had  either  gained  or  done  ;  but 
the  more  he  was  laden  with  the  fruits  of  right¬ 
eousness,  the  more  he  felt  himself  to  be  laden 
with  infirmities  ;  so  that,  however  illustrious 
he  was  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men,  he  felt 
that  before  his  God  he  Lad  no  plea  to  urge,  save 
“the  mercy  that  enduretli  forever.”  This, 
therefore,  was  his  lowly  prayer — “  Remember 
me,  O  my  God,  concerning  this  also,  and  spare 
me,  according  to  the  greatness  of  Thy  mercy.” 

Stowell. - Neliemiali  had  no  false  notion  of 

his  own  goodness  ;  for,  while  he  asked  for  rec¬ 
ompense  for  these  good  deeds  of  his,  he  could 
not  but  add,  “  Spare  me  according  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Thy  mercy.”  He  who  asks  to  be 
“  spared”  must  know  himself  in  peril  of  de¬ 
struction  ;  and  he  who  invokes  “  mercy”  must 
think  that,  if  he  were  dealt  with  according  to 
justice,  he  would  be  in  evil  case.  So  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  weakness  and  sin  is  an  integral 
part  of  this  prayer,  and  that  takes  all  the  ap¬ 
parent  self-righteousness  out  of  the  previous 
petition.  However  worthy  of  and  sure  of  re¬ 
ward  a  Christian  man’s  acts  of  love  and  efforts 
for  the  spread  of  God’s  honor  may  be,  the  doer 
of  them  must  still  be  ‘  ‘  looking  for  the  mercy  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life.”  A.  M. 
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*23-28.  But  the  chief  struggle  in  this  second 
reformation  of  Neliemiah’s  was  the  same  as  that 
which  had  engaged  and  absorbed  the  attention 
of  Ezra  when  he  first  visited  Judea — the  conten¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  mixed  marriages.  Here 
men’s  feelings  were  excited  to  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  pitch,  and  here  he  had  for  open  antago¬ 
nists  persons  of  the  very  highest  rank  and  posi¬ 
tion.  Where  the  culprits  belonged  to  the  com¬ 
mon  herd  he  brooked  no  opposition.  But  a  son 
of  J oiada,  and  grandson  of  Eliashib  the  liigli- 
priest,  Manasseh  by  name,  had  not  only  con¬ 
tracted  one  of  the  prohibited  marriages  (10  :  30), 
but  had  taken  to  wife  a  daughter  of  Sanballat 
the  Horonite,  the  chief  of  the  foreign  adversa¬ 
ries  of  Nehemiah  (2  : 10,  19  ;  4:1,  7  ;  6  : 1,  2, 
5,  12),  and  therefore  a  person  peculiarly  obnox¬ 
ious  to  him.  Nehemiah  required  him  to  put 
this  woman  away.  Bolder  than  his  grandfa¬ 
ther,  he  met  the  command  of  the  governor  with 
a  determined  resistance — he  would  not  part 
with  his  wife.  Supported  by  a  certain  number 
of  his  order  (13  :  29),  he  defied  the  Tirshatha. 
Nehemiah  on  his  part  was  equally  stanch — in 
his  capacity  of  civil  governor  he  passed  on  his 
opponent  a  sentence  of  exile  (verse  28).  The 
recalcitrant  priest  did  not  dare  to  remain  ;  but, 
in  quitting  the  country,  he  seems  to  have 
formed  a  resolution  to  take  refuge  in  Samaria 
with  his  father-in-law,  and  to  establish  there  a 
worship  and  a  temple,  which  should  be  perma¬ 
nent  rivals  of  the  worship  and  Temple  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  should  be  always  open  to  discontented 
members  of  the  Judean  community,  and  should 
present  to  the  world  a  form  of  the  Jeliovistic 
religion  less  severe  than  that  of  the  Judeans, 
simpler  and  more  attractive.  The  result  was 
the  erection,  on  the  lofty  eminence  known  as 
Mount  Gerizim,  of  the  Samaritan  sanctuary  of 
Jehovah,  wherein  Manasseh  was  installed  as 
high-priest,  which  continued  for  three  centuries 
to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Judah,  a  refuge  for 
traitors  and  renegades,  a  centre  of  hostility  and 
antagonism,  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and 
difficulty.  Manasseh,  no  doubt,  from  one  point 
of  view,  had  his  revenge  ;  but,  from  another,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  he  did  not  render, 
quite  involuntarily,  an  important  service  to 
Judaism.  As  Kuenen  remarks,  “  Had  not  Sa¬ 
maria  stood  open  to  the  discontented  Jews,  per¬ 
haps  the  field  would  not  have  been  cleared  and 
the  resistance  to  the  new  tendency”  ( i.e .,  to 
Nehemi all’s  reforms)  “  quelled  so  easily.  Now 
that  a  refuge  had  been  opened  to  them  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  they  could  the  sooner 
resolve  to  give  up  the  struggle — from  which 
they  could  scarcely  hope  to  come  out  as  con¬ 


querors.”  The  practical  result  is,  that  with 
Manasseli’s  withdrawal  opposition  ceases  ;  the 
reforms  are  established  ;  and  the  newly  freed 
nation  grows  up  upon  the  lines  which  Ezra  and 
Nehemiali  have  laid  down,  not  upon  those 
which  would  have  been  preferred  by  Manasseh 
and  Eliashib.  G.  R. 

23,  24.  We  do  not  know  what  “  the  Jews’ 
language”  was  at  the  time,  whether  it  was  He¬ 
brew  or  Aramaic.  Considering,  however,  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  returned  exiles  be¬ 
longed  to  the  priestly  order,  we  might  presume 
that  Hebrew  would  still  be  used  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  community,  and  this  presumption 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  post- 
exilic  books  are  in  the  old  language  of  Israel. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  become 
wholly  extinct  as  a  living  tongue  until  contact 
with  the  Greeks  had  introduced  another  rival  to 
it  in  the  shape  of  Greek.  Hebrew  disappeared 
before  the  influence  of  Aramaic  and  Greek, 
just  as  completely  as  Aramaic  and  Greek  them¬ 
selves  have  since  disappeared  in  Palestine  be¬ 
fore  the  influence  of  Arabic.  Long  before  this 
happened,  Old  Testament  Hebrew  had  natural¬ 
ly  become  filled  with  “  Aramaisms” — that  is, 
with  words  or  forms  of  words  and  expressions 
which  were  borrowed  from  Aramaic.  Sayce. 

28.  From  this  verse  and  from  Ezra  10  :  18-22, 
it  is  evident  that  the  priests  especially  were 
subjected  to  the  severe  discipline  exercised  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  with  respect  to  mixed  mar¬ 
riages.  Such  discipline  was  the  more  needful 
in  proportion  as  the  needy  condition  of  the  col¬ 
ony  affected  the  state  of  public  worship,  and 
begot  indifference  and  discouragement  among 
the  priesthood  (see  Mai.  1:6;  2:9).  Odder. 

31.  Nehemiah  refers  himself  to  God  to  rec¬ 
ompense  him,  takes  Him  for  his  paymaster,  and 
then  doubts  not  but  he  shall  be  well  paid. 
This  may  well  be  the  summary  of  our  peti¬ 
tions  ;  we  need  no  more  to  make  us  happy  than 
this,  “  Remember  me,  O  my  God,  for  good.  ”  H. 


Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  brought  before  the 
reader  somewhat  fully.  Their  personal  charac¬ 
ters  stand  out  in  the  strong  light  of  words  spo¬ 
ken,  deeds  done,  sympathies  manifested.  It  is 
rare  that  we  meet  with  nobler  men,  of  purer 
motive,  more  earnest  spirit  and  of  more  unsel¬ 
fish  natures.  How  eminently  prayerful  !  How 
pure  and  sweet  is  the  simplicity  of  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  God  !  It  is  refreshing  to 
come  into  contact  with  such  men,  to  feel  the 
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power  of  such  examples,  and  the  inspiration 
of  such  spirits.  They  may  have  had  blemishes 
of  character,  or  sins  of  life  ;  but  if  so,  the  rec¬ 
ord  passes  them  unnoticed.  Let  us  be  thankful 
for  such  recorded  lives.  H.  C. 


Probably  in  the  later  portion  of  his  civil  gov¬ 
ernorship  Nehemiah  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  last  of  the  prophets,  Malachi,  a  man 
thoroughly  after  his  heart.  Malachi  denounces, 
with  a  vigor  worthy  of  Isaiali  himself,  those 
special  sins  against  which  Nehemiah  was  never 
tired  of  contending — the  intermarriage  with 
heathen  women,  involving,  as  it  too  often  did, 
repudiation  of  innocent  and  loving  Jewish 
wives,  whose  unhappy  lot  caused  them  to  bathe 
the  altar  with  their  tears  (Mai.  2:13);  the  with¬ 
holding  of  tithes  and  offerings,  which  he  re¬ 
gards  as  absolute  robbery  of  the  Almighty 
(ibid.  3  :  8,  9) ;  the  oppression  of  the  poor  (ibid., 
verse  5),  against  which  Nehemiali  so  strenuous¬ 
ly  exerted  himself  ;  the  demoralization  of  the 
priesthood  (Mai.  1:6;  2  : 1-10),  patent  in  the 
cases  of  Eliashib  and  Manasseli,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  irreligion  and  laxity  (Mai.  1  : 13, 14  ;  2  :  17  ; 
3  :  5,  7).  He  re-echoes  Neliemiali’s  condemna¬ 
tions,  but  even  in  stronger  terms.  He  tells  the 
priests  that  they  “  despise”  and  “  profane  God’s 
name”  (ibid.  1  :  6,  12),  that  they  are  departed 
out  of  the  way”  (ibid.  2  :  8),  have  “  corrupted 
the  covenant  of  Levi,”  have  “  caused  man}*-  to 
stumble,”  and  have  been  “partial”  in  their  ex¬ 
position  of  the  law  (ibid.  2  :  9).  He  calls  the 
people  “  thieves  and  robbers”  (ibid.  3  :  8,  9), 
“  adulterers,  sorcerers,  false  swearers,  treacher¬ 
ous  dealers”  (ibid.  2  :  14),  “  committers  of  abom¬ 
ination  in  Israel  and  in  Jerusalem”  (ibid.  2  : 11). 
He  tells  them  that  they  are  “  cursed  with  a 
curse.”  G.  R. 

Jerusalem — Past  and  Present. 

Seven  cities,  each  famous  in  history,  have, 
during  a  period  of  more  than  four  thousand 
years,  been  successively  reared  on  the  site  of 
the  four  hills  and  intervening  valleys,  that 
are  known  by  the  common  name  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

With  regard  to  the  original  city,  its  antiquity 
as  a  walled  town  dates  at  least  forty  centuries 
before  our  time.  The  Jebusites,  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Palestine,  lay  safe  behind  the  colossal 
walls  of  Zion  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
till  David  surprised  the  stronghold  by  gaining 


admission  through  a  water-course.  Twenty- 
two  years  after  the  storming  of  Zion,  the  Jeb- 
usite  Araunah,  “  as  a  king,”  ceded  to  the  king 
of  Israel  the  site  which  was  afterward  divided 
between  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  and  the 
courts  and  gardens  of  the  palace  ;  and  enormous 
wrought  stones,  artificially  channelled  (that 
their  monolithic  grandeur  might  not  dwarf  the 
smaller  though  yet  gigantic  blocks  of  the  ma¬ 
sonry  of  Solomon),  yet  tell  why  one  of  the 
neighboring  ravines  was  called  the  “  valley  of 
the  giants.” 

David,  Solomon,  Uzziali,  Jotham,  Hezekiali 
and  Manasseli  were  the  builders  of  regal  Jeru¬ 
salem.  They  enclosed  and  adorned  Moriah, 
defended  Ophel  by  a  wall  that  united  the  forti¬ 
fication  of  Zion  to  Moriah  ;  drew  around  the 
base  of  the  hill,  to  the  north  and  west,  the  wall 
known  as  the  first  wall  of  Josephus,  and  con¬ 
structed  a  subterranean  conduit.  The  peculiar 
features  of  the  work  of  Solomon,  the  rusticated 
megalithic  ashlar,  the  shouldered  lintels,  hol¬ 
lowed  into  the  resemblance  of  true  arches,  the 
rude  Phoenician  letters  traced  by  the  quarry- 
men  and  stone-hewers  of  Hiram,  the  cisterns  and 
culvert  of  the  conduit  are  yet  to  be  recognized 
by  the  character  no  less  than  by  the  localities 
of  the  work.  Regal  Jerusalem  stood  for  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six  years. 

Sacerdotal  Jerusalem  dates  from  the  restora¬ 
tion  inaugurated  by  Zerubbabel,  after  the  par¬ 
tial  demolition  effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to 
the  more  complete  destruction  resulting  from 
the  siege  by  Titus,  a  period  of  six  hundred  and 
six  years.  Neliemiah  “  the  Tirshatha,”  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  Jonathan,  Simon,  Hyrcanus,  Herod 
the  Great  and  Agrippa,  the  fourth  Idumean 
king,  were  the  principal  builders  during  this 
period.  Hadrian  and  Constantine,  Julian  and 
Justinian,  were  the  builders  of  Roman  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  traces  of  their 
handiwork.  Altars,  entablatures,  deeply  in¬ 
cised  rude  Roman  inscriptions,  architectural 
fragments,  even  one  or  two  portions  of  statues, 
or  of  statuettes,  attest  their  pagan  origin. 
Crosses  and  Christian  inscriptions,  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  cruciform  plan  for  buildings, 
yet  to  be  traced  in  the  foundations,  commenced 
during  this  period  of  five  centuries. 

The  Persian  and  Arabic  rule  over  the  holy 
city  endured,  including  the  brief  interval  of 
restored  Christian  sway  under  Heraclius,  for 
four  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Moorish  tiles 
are  almost  the  only  relics  of  this  period  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  museum.  On  the  actual 
site  exists  very  much  that  tells  of  the  Arab  oc¬ 
cupation.  The  ninety  years  of  the  crusaders 
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and  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Jerusalem  have 
left  relics  remarkable  for  their  value,  if  not  for 
their  number. 

The  seventh  permanent  occupation  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  has  been  that  of  the  Moslem,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  capture  by  Saladin,  and  enduring, 
first  under  the  Saracens  and  then  under  the 


Turkish  caliphs,  to  our  own  day.  Dilapidation, 
dirt,  misery  and  decay  have  waited  on  the 
Turkish  rule  ;  and  it  is  no  trifling  achievement 
to  have  obtained  authority  from  the  sultan  to 
raise  any  portion  of  the  veil  which  long  neglect 
has  drawn  over  the  relics  of  Jerusalem.  Brit. 
Quarterly. 


Outline  of  Ancient  Jerusalem.  (. Robinson  modified .) 
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Section  65. 


This  is  a  book  of  Divine  providence.  It  is 
written  to  show  how  God,  without  manifesting 
Himself  as  He  had  done  in  Judea,  watched 
over  the  Jews  in  a  strange  land,  and  under  the 
power  of  the  heathen.  The  charm  of  the  his¬ 
tory  is  this,  that  while  everything  proceeds  in 
a  manner  quite  natural,  and  there  is  no  intro¬ 
duction  of  miracles  or  prodigies,  all  the  inci¬ 
dents  are  so  nicely  adjusted  to  the  production 
of  the  great  result,  that  if  one  had  been  want¬ 
ing,  or  been  otherwise  than  it  was,  the  whole 
plan  would  have  been  deranged,  and  the  issue 
could  never  have  been  reached.  The  time  oc¬ 
cupied  by  this  story  falls  in  between  the  going 
up  of  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem, 
and  that  of  Ezra.  The  Persian  empire,  in 
which  Babylon  was  then  included,  was  at  its 
height  of  greatness,  extending  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Caspian  to 
Arabia.  The  Aliasuerus  who  occupied  the 
throne  was  most  probably  the  Xerxes  of  pro¬ 
fane  history.  His  winter  palace  was  at  Susa  or 
Sliushan,  and  his  court  was  luxurious  and  ex¬ 
travagant  to  a  degree  which  we  can  scarcely 
conceive.  D.  F. 

The  Book  of  Esther  stands  in  the  English 
Bible  at  the  close  of  the  historical  books  ;  it 
does  not,  however,  form  a  link  in  the  connected 
series,  as  it  only  relates  to  an  episode  in  the 
history.  It  has,  moreover,  features  of  its  own 
which  distinguish  it  broadly  from  the  historical 
books,  and  indeed  from  all  the  other  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
Jewish  maiden  who  became  queen  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  king  Ahasuerus,  and  it  was  written  doubt¬ 
less  with  the  primary  purpose  of  explaining 
the  institution  of  the  feast  of  Purim,  which 
originated  mainly  through  her  means.  In  the 
Hebrew  Bible  it  stands  among  the  Hagiographa, 
the  third  division  of  the  canonical  books,  as  one 
of  the  five  rolls,  and  by  the  later  Jews  has 
come  to  be  esteemed  almost  as  highly  as  the 
law  itself.  J.  Robertson. 


The  Book  comes  to  us  with  an  external  record 
that  is  above  suspicion.  We  receive  it  from 
those  vigilant  and  scrupulous  guardians  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Jewish  people  ;  and 
with  the  most  assuring  commendation  on  their 
part.  Their  learned  rabbis  are  united  in  in¬ 
cluding  it  among  those  Scriptures  distinguished 
as  the  Hagiographa ,  the  emphatically  sacred 
books  ;  and  even  among  these,  assigned  it  the 
first  rank.  The  internal  evidence  is  equally  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Like  the  other  books  of  the  Hebrew 
canon,  it  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  is  fully  in  keeping  with  their  well- 
known  characteristics.  Mordecai  and  Esther 
were  Jews  of  the  clearest  and  most  unquestion¬ 
able  type.  The  providence  of  God,  in  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  His  people,  stands  out  in  this  book 
in  as  distinct  outline  as  in  their  rescue  from  the 
Egyptian  bondage  or  from  the  Babylonian  cap¬ 
tivity.  The  record  is  everywhere  true,  more¬ 
over,  to  the  Medo-Persian  dynasty  and  charac¬ 
ter.  It  shows  us  just  what  the  profane  his¬ 
tories  show  us,  only  with  greater  minuteness 
and  fidelity.  Street. 

The  Book  of  Esther  relates  an  episode  in 
Jewish  history  of  intense  interest  to  the  entire 
nation  at  the  time,  since  it  involved  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  continuance  or  destruction,  but  an 
episode  which  stood  quite  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  Jewish  history,  unconnected 
with  anything  that  preceded  or  followed,  and 
which,  but  for  the  institution  of  the  feast  of 
Purim,  might  as  easily  have  been  forgotten  by 
the  people  as  escaped  perils  too  often  are  by 
individuals.  The  main  scene  of  the  narrative 
is  Susa,  the  Persian  capital  ;  the  dramatis  per¬ 
sonae  are  either  Persians  or  “  Jews  of  the  dis¬ 
persion.”  There  is  no  mention,  in  the  whole 
Book,  of  Palestine,  or  Jerusalem,  or  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  or  the  provisions  of  the  law,  nor  any  allu¬ 
sion  to  any  facts  in  previous  Jewish  history, 
excepting  two  :  1.  The  Captivity  under  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  (chap.  2  :  6).  2.  The  subsequent 
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dispersion  of  the  Jews  over  all  the  various 
provinces  of  the  Persian  empire  (chap.  3  :  8). 
Thus  the  events  related  belong,  primarily,  not 
to  the  history  of  the  Palestinian  Jews,  but  to 
that  of  the  “  Jews  of  the  dispersion  and  it  is 
as  indicating  that  those  Jews  were,  no  less  than 
their  brethren  in  Palestine,  under  the  Divine 
care,  that  the  Book  appealed  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Jewish  race  generally,  and  claimed  a  place 
in  the  national  collection  of  sacred  writings. 
The  mere  process  of  eliminating  impossible 
kings  conducts  us  to  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius, 
and  father  of  Longimanus,  as  the  personage 
really  meant.  And  here  we  find,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  names  are  identical,  the  Hebrew 
Akhashverosh  corresponding  letter  for  letter 
with  the  Persian  Khshayarsha,  which  the 
Greeks  turned  into  Xerxes.  Secondly,  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  character  is  most  striking,  and  is 
admitted  on  all  hands.  Thirdly,  the  notes  of 
time  exactly  accord  with  the  chronology  of 
Xerxes’  reign.  “  In  the  third  year  of  Xerxes’ 
reign  was  held  an  assembly  at  Susa  to  arrange 
the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii.  7).  In  the  third 
year  of  Ahasuerus  was  held  a  great  feast  and 
assembly  at  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  1  :  3).  In 
the  seventh  }rear  of  his  reign  Xerxes  returned 
defeated  from  Greece,  and  consoled  himself  by 
the  pleasures  of  the  harem  (Herod,  ix.  108).  In 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  ‘  fair  young 
virgins  were  sought  ’  for  Ahasuerus  (Esth. 
2:2-15).”  We  may  therefore  confidently  re¬ 
gard  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  as  the  well- 
known  invader  of  Greece  and  scourger  of  the 
Hellespont,  who  has  come  down  to  us  in  pro¬ 
fane  history  as  “  Xerxes.”  P.  C. - From  the 

cuneiform  alphabet  of  the  ancient  Persians  we 
learn  that  Ahasuerus  or  Akhashverosh  is  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  Persian  Khshayarsha, 
called  Xerxes  in  Greek.  Two  kings  of  this 
name  ruled  over  Persia  ;  but  as  the  second 
reigned  for  only  a  couple  of  months,  he  cannot 
possibly  be  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther.  The  lat¬ 
ter  must  be  the  famous  monarch  of  Greek 
story,  whose  huge  armaments  melted  away  be¬ 
fore  Greek  valor  at  Salamis  and  Plataea.  The 
character  of  Ahasuerus,  too,  agrees  well  with 
that  of  Xerxes  I.  Weak,  vain,  cowardly  and 
capricious,  Xerxes  I.  was  the  only  Persian 
monarch  known  to  us  who  could  have  acted  in 
the  way  described  in  the  Book  of  Esther. 
Xerxes  has  left  inscriptions  at  Persepolis,  at 
El  vend  (near  Ekbatana),  and  at  Van  in  Ar¬ 
menia,  which  are  couched  in  the  same  language 
as  those  of  his  father,  Darius.  Sayee. 

The  reader  will  notice  that,  taking  Ahasuerus 
to  be  Xerxes,  the  events  of  this  Book  fall  after 


the  dedication  of  the  second  Temple  (second 
year  of  Darius)  and  before  the  labors  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  (from  the  seventh  to  the  thirty - 
second  or  some  later  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi¬ 
manus).  As  to  locality,  the  reader  will  see  that 
these  events  transpire,  not  in  Judah,  and  not 
where  they  would  directly  affect  the  colony 
there  save  through  sympathy  ;  but  in  Shushan, 
the  capital  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire.  The 
Book  shows  that  Jews  in  considerable  numbers 
were  scattered  over  that  empire,  many  in  Shu¬ 
shan  itself.  Of  their  fortunes  under  a  special 
exigency  during  the  reign  of  Xerxes  this  book 
gives  an  account. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  book  cannot 
be  ascertained  with  any  certainty.  He  gives 
details  so  minutely  that  he  must  have  lived  on 
the  spot.  His  allusions  to  Persian  life  and 
manners,  luxury,  customs  and  history,  har¬ 
monize  so  entirely  with  what  comes  to  us 
through  the  Greek  historians  as  to  compel  the 
same  conclusion.  The  writer  knew  too  much 
of  the  Persians  to  have  lived  elsewhere  than 
there  and  then.  Some  think  the  book  was 
written  by  Mordecai.  It  is  probably  safe  t>o 
say — by  him,  or  at  least  under  his  eye.  As  to 
purpose  and  aim,  the  author  recognizes  the 
feast  of  Purim  ;  indeed,  makes  great  account  of 
it  as  an  established  institution  ;  probably  was 
active  in  making  it  such  ;  and  consequently 
prepared  this  history  of  the  events  that  culmi¬ 
nated  in  that  commemorative  festival.  Those 
events  were  worthy  of  this  commemoration. 
God’s  hand  in  them  from  first  to  last  was  so 
signally  manifest,  the  lessons  they  taught  could 
not  fail  to  be  at  once  impressive  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  But  though  God’s  hand  was  in  these 
events  too  plainly  manifest  to  be  mistaken  or 
unnoticed,  yet  His  name  is  not  here,  not  being- 
even  once  written  in  this  Book.  We  are  left 
in  no  doubt  that  Mordecai  believed  in  God’s 
covenant  with  His  people  and  in  His  promises 
of  salvation  in  their  behalf  (4  :  14),  and  that 
both  he  and  Esther  believed  in  prayer,  though 
they  do  not  name  prayer,  but  only  fasting, 
when  it  seems  plain  enough  that  prayer  is  in 
their  thought  as  truly  as  fasting.  H.  C. 

The  language  of  the  Book  closely  resembles 
that  of  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiali,  which 
were  all  written  about  that  time.  The  minute 
and  particular  accounts  of  many  matters  which 
would  be  known  primarily  only  to  Esther  and 
Mordecai,  and  would  certainly  not  have  been 
written  in  the  “  Book  of  the  Chronicles,”  as 
Mordecai’s  genealogy  (2  :  5),  Esther’s  messages 
to  Mordecai  and  Mordecai’s  to  her  through 
Hatach  (4  :  5-16),  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
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banquets  given  by  Esther  to  Ahasuerus  and 
Haman  (5  :  6-8  ;  7  :  2-8),  etc.,  make  it  probable 
that  the  writer  was  contemporary  with  the 
events  narrated,  and  derived  his  information 
from  Mordecai  or  Esther,  or  both.  Further, 
the  individuals  who  have  been  mentioned  as 
the  writers  of  the  Book — Mordecai  himself  and 
the  high-priest  Joiakim — lived  about  this  time. 
Altogether,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
work  was  composed  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  b.c.,  or  a  little  later,  when  Xerxes 

had  been  dead  about  twenty  years.  P.  C. - 

The  minuteness  of  the  details,  and  the  frequent 
reference  to  events  and  persons  which  presup¬ 
pose  an  acquaintance  with  Persia,  go  to  show 
not  only  that  the  author  lived  in  Persia — which 
indeed  is  admitted  on  all  sides — but  also  that 
he  lived  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
power.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  from 
the  first  verse  of  the  Book  that  the  reign  of 
Xerxes  was  already  over,  as  well  as  from  the 
last  verse  but  one,  where  it  is  stated  that  “  all” 
his  acts  were  written  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  character  of  the  language  of  the  book 
would  tend  to  make  it  a  little  later  than  the 
Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  we  may 
therefore  assent  to  the  opinion  of  those  com¬ 
mentators  who  place  its  composition  toward  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
(b.c.  425).  Sayce. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  God  is  not 
once  mentioned  in  Esther.  The  only  religious 
ideas  introduced  with  any  distinctness  are  the 
efficacy  of  a  national  humiliation  (4  : 1-3),  the 
certainty  that  punishment  will  overtake  the 
wicked,  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  Israel 
will  not  be  forsaken  (4  : 14).  Various  conjec¬ 
tural  reasons  have  been  given  for  this  reticence. 
One  thing  is  clear,  that  a  Jew  of  later  times 
would  have  taken  care  not  to  raise  suspicion 
against  his  work  by  such  an  omission.  ...  It 
would  seem  that  the  reticence  of  the  author  of 
Esther  respecting  his  religious  views  was  the 
result  of  habit.  The  Jews,  bred  up  among  the 
heathen,  and  living  in  constant  intercourse 
with  them,  learned  by  degrees  to  keep  back  the 
expression  of  their  religious  convictions,  to  as¬ 
similate  themselves  externally  to  their  masters, 
to  eliminate  from  their  ordinary  discourse  all 
that  would  mark  them  for  Jews,  while  they 
clung  internally  to  their  old  belief,  and  practised 
secretly  their  old  customs.  A  century  and  a 
half  of  this  dissimulation  made  it  so  habitual 
that  it  was  not  laid  aside,  even  where  there  was 
no  occasion  for  it.  The  Jew  of  the  dispersion 
kept  his  religion  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  and 


spoke  of  it  as  little  as  possible.  It  may  have 
helped  to  keep  Esther  free  from  the  religious 
element,  if  it  was  in  the  main  extracted  from 
the  Persian  archives.  We  do  not  know  on  what 
scale  these  were  written,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  contained  most  of  our  present  Esther. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  author  took  them  for  his  basis, 
and  found  them,  as  he  might,  altogether  secu¬ 
lar  in  tone,  he  would  be  naturally  led  to  assim¬ 
ilate  to  them  his  own  portions  of  the  work. 
Finally,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  whole  diffi¬ 
culty  is  not  overcome  by  these  considerations, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  other  circumstances 
also,  which  cannot  be  particularized,  prevented 
the  author  from  giving  expression  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  feelings  and  beliefs  which  he  entertained, 
and  which  underlie  his  narrative. 

The  omission  of  the  name  of  God,  and  the 
slightness  of  the  religious  element  in  the  book, 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  its  most  remark¬ 
able  characteristics,  do  not  deprive  it  of  canon- 
icity.  The  name  of  God  is  not  found  in  Can¬ 
ticles,  which  has,  nevertheless,  “  all  the  exter¬ 
nal  marks  of  canonicity  possessed  by  any  other 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  not  expressly  cited 
in  the  New.”  The  religious  element  is  lacking 
from  large  portions  of  all  the  historical  books, 
yet  those  portions  are  as  much  canonical  as  the 
parts  most  penetrated  by  the  religious  spirit. 
The  fact  is  that  canonicity,  in  the  case  of  an 
historical  book,  does  not  necessarily  imply  more 
than  that  the  history  is  true,  and  the  moral 
bearing  of  the  work  such  as  to  accord  with  the 
highest  religious  enlightenment  of  the  time  and 
people  for  which  the  work  was  written.  G.  B. 

- It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  there  must 

be  an  historical  foundation  to  the  book  ;  and  the 
more  candid  of  sceptical  critics  admit  that  the 
main  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  which  at 
first  sight  appear  improbable,  are  not  so  if  the 
peculiarly  extravagant  and  capricious  character 
of  the  Persian  monarch,  whom  the  author  calls 

Ahasuerus,  be  taken  into  account.  B.  C. - 

The  latest  critic  is  struck,  not  with  “  difficul¬ 
ties”  or  with  “  mistakes”  in  the  narrative,  but 
with  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  it  is  “  thorough¬ 
ly  characteristic,”  all  the  various  scenes  being 
“  full  of  the  local  genius  of  the  empire,  as  we 
know  it  alike  through  the  accounts  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  Greek  travellers  and  the  latest  English  in¬ 
vestigators.  ’  ’  The  accord  acknowledged  in  this 
sentence  is  indeed  most  striking  ;  the  suitabili¬ 
ty  of  all  the  main  facts  related  to  the  personal 
character  of  Xerxes  cannot  be  disputed  ;  the 
notes  of  time  fit  in  with  what  we  know  of  his 
reign  exactly  ;  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  a 
poet  or  a  romancer,  writing  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  or  two  hundred  years  after  the  events 
(which  is  the  hypothesis  of  modern  sceptical 
critics),  should  have  been  at  once  so  full,  so 
graphic,  and  so  correct.  We  are,  therefore, 
thrown  back  upon  the  opposite  theory,  that 
the  writer  was  a  contemporary,  that  he  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Persian  court  under  Xerxes, 
and  that  the  harmony  observable  between  his 
narrative  and  all  that  we  otherwise  know  of  the 
time  is  to  be  referred  to  the  unity  and  congru- 
ity  of  truth.  An  historical  romancer  necessarily 
involves  himself  in  discrepancies  and  contradic¬ 
tions  ;  the  truthful  narrator  has  nothing  of  this 
kind  to  fear,  since  with  every  statement  that 
is  true  all  the  facts  of  the  case  must  harmonize. 
P.  C. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  reasonable  mind 
should  reflect  long  upon  what  is  implied  in 
such  an  observance  as  the  feast  of  Purim,  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Jews  all  over  the  world,  begin¬ 
ning  some  four  or  five  centuries  before  Christ, 
and  never  intermitted,  and  see  how  every  root 
and  fibre  of  it  is  contained  in  this  book,  and 
not  find  itself  held  fast  by  the  demonstration 
and  the  conviction  that  the  events  were  real. 
If  we  should  find  a  collision  between  this  and 
the  declarations  of  profane  history,  the  latter 
must  give  way.  But  there  is  no  such  collision. 
There  is  simply,  as  in  all  ancient  history,  the 
task  of  finding  the  true  order  and  succession  of 
the  events,  and  locating  them  as  they  seem  to 
have  occurred  in  the  order  of  time,  or  of  cause 

and  effect.  Street. - No  other  account  has 

ever  been  given,  or  can  be  given,  of  the  origin 
of  the  feast  of  Purim,  which  the  Jews  keep  to 
this  day.  Nothing  but  its  historic  truth  can 
account  for  the  inclusion  of  Esther  in  the  canon. 
The  more  candid  of  modern  sceptical  critics 
confess  it  to  be  “  incontestable  that  the  feast  of 
Purim  originated  in  Persia,  and  was  occasioned 
by  an  event  similar  to  that  related  in  Esther.” 
May  we  not  say,  having  exposed  the  weakness 
of  the  historical  objections,  that  it  was  occa-  i 
sioned  by  the  events  there  related,  and  by  none 
other?  G.  R. 

It  is  difficult  to  read  the  Book  of  Esther  with 
impartial  eyes  without  being  struck  by  its  local 
coloring,  its  minuteness  of  detail,  and  its  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  with  historical  facts.  The  very 
objection  that  has  been  brought  against  its  au¬ 
thenticity  from  the  long  period  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  decree  against  Vashti  and 
the  choice  of  a  new  queen  turns  out  to  be  a 
strong  testimony  in  its  favor.  It  is  one  of  those 
undesigned  coincidences  which  certify  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  an  ancient  document  better  than  a 
thousand  arguments.  A  romancer  would  never 


have  remembered  that  the  third  year  of  Xerxes 
was  the  beginning  of  his  preparations  against 
Greece,  and  that  from  that  moment  to  his  sixtli 
or  seventh  year  he  was  either  absent  from  Susa 
or  occupied  with  Grecian  affairs.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  a  romancer  or  a  mere  Jewish  legend 
would  have  assigned  a  name  like  that  of  Mor- 
decai  to  their  hero.  Mordecai  means  “  belong¬ 
ing  to  Merodach,”  and  was  one  of  those  names 
which  was  adopted  by  apostatizing  or  relig¬ 
iously  indifferent  Jews  from  their  Babylonian 
neighbors.  So  distinctively  heathen  a  name 
would  never  have  been  selected  for  a  Jewish 
champion  by  the  “  hagadist”  or  moral  romance- 
writer  of  a  later  day.  But  the  existence  of  the 
feast  of  Purim  proves  better  than  anything  else 
the  reality  of  the  history  which  explains  its 
origin.  From  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  era  down  to  our  own  day  we  have 
contemporary  evidence  of  its  observance,  and 
throughout  that  long  period  of  time  it  has  been 
kept  by  the  Jewish  people  with  an  intensity  of 
fervor  which  only  the  events  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Esther  can  explain  or  justify.  Nay, 
more  ;  the  word  Purim  has  no  etymology  in 
Hebrew,  and  must  have  been  imported  from 
abroad.  The  word  is  interpreted  “  lot”  in 
chap.  3  :  7,  and  may  have  the  same  root  as  the 
Latin  pars  and  portio.  Rut  it  has  not  yet  been 
met  with  in  the  fragments  of  the  old  Persian 
language  preserved  in  the  inscriptions  of  Dari¬ 
us  and  his  successors. 

We  have  only  to  compare  the  Hebrew  Book 
of  Esther  with  the  apocryphal  Greek  additions 
to  it,  to  see  what  a  contrast  there  is  between 
the  genuine  and  the  false.  As  soon  as  we  pass 
to  the  Greek  additions,  we  stumble  at  once 
on  anachronisms  and  historical  misstatements 
which  betray  the  age  to  which  they  belong. 
Hainan  is  changed  into  a  Macedonian,  Ahasue- 
rus  is  made  to  call  the  Jews  “  the  elect  nation,” 
and  to  wish  that  their  enemies  may  descend  into 
Hades  or  “hell,”  and  Esther  boasts  that  she 
“had  never  eaten  at  the  table  of  Hainan.” 
Had  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Esther  been  a  Haga- 
dah  or  religious  romance  of  the  Ptolemaic  era, 
it  also  would  have  contained  plenty  of  state¬ 
ments  like  these.  Sayce. 

Relation  of  the  Book  of  Esther  to  the  Laic. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this  book,  no 
one  will  deny  that  it  is  intensely  Jewish.  It  is 
true  that  the  name  of  God  does  not  occur  in  it, 
but  surely  the  hand  of  God  is  recognized  vir¬ 
tually  in  such  places  as  9  : 1,  22  ;  10  :  3  ;  2:17; 
4  : 14.  There  may  be  no  direct  reference  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  though  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
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in  chap.  9  : 10,  15,  16,  is  singularly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  De. 

7  :  26  ;  13  : 17,  more  especially  when  contrasted 
with  the  king’s  permission  in  chap.  8  : 11  ;  but 
their  national  distinctness,  and  their  complete 
isolation  from  all  the  people  of  other  lands,  is 
markedly  set  forth  and  witnessed  to  as  an  au¬ 
thentic  fact  ;  and  how  is  this  to  be  accounted 
for  but  by  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  law,  which  explicitly  marked  them 
out  from  all  other  people  (De.  7  :  6),  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  separation  partly  by  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  but  still  more  by  its  own  statutes 
and  judgments  (De.  4:8,  33,  34,  etc.)  ?  No 
writer,  however,  would  be  so  rash  as  to  main¬ 
tain  that  the  law  of  Moses  as  we  have  it  now 
was  not  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the  Book 
of  Esther  was  written.  From  its  silence,  there¬ 
fore,  we  can  draw  no  argument  adverse  to  the 
authority  of  that  Law  ;  while  the  Book  itself, 
when  it  speaks  of  Jews  being  found  through¬ 
out  the  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces  of 
the  empire  of  Ahasuerus  (8  :  9),  is  a  sufficient 
and  suitable  witness  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
threatenings  of  the  law  at  Lev.  26  :  33  ;  De. 

4  :  27  ;  28  :  64.  We  may  consequently  hold  it 
for  certain  that  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
law  are  not  wanting  in  the  Book  of  Esther  ; 
and  that  by  its  relation  thereto  it  is  seen  to 
possess  a  substantial  unity  with  other  literary 
monuments  of  the  Old  Testament.  Leathes. 

Suggestions  of  the  Book  of  Esther. 

How  the  providence  of  God  watched  over 
the  Jews  that  were  returned  out  of  captivity 
to  their  own  land,  and  what  great  and  kind 
things  -were  done  for  them,  we  read  in  the  two 
foregoing  books  ;  but  there  were  many  who 
stayed  behind,  having  not  zeal  enough  for 
God’s  house,  and  the  holy  land  and  city,  to 
carry  them  through  the  difficulties  of  a  removal 
thither  ;  these,  one  would  think,  should  have 
been  excluded  the  special  protection  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  as  unworthy  the  name  of  Israelites  ;  but 
our  God  deals  not  with  us  according  to  our 
folly  and  weakness.  We  find  in  this  book,  that  , 
even  those  Jews  who  were  scattered  in  the  I 


provinces  of  the  heathen  were  taken  care  of, 
as  well  as  those  who  were  gathered  in  the  land 
of  Judea,  and  were  wonderfully  preserved 
when  doomed  to  destruction  and  appointed  as 
sheep  for  the  slaughter.  H. 

It  is  well  that  God  should  have  vindicated  as 
His  own  a  mere  piece  of  honest,  plain,  straight¬ 
forward,  secular  history,  written  by  a  God¬ 
fearing  person,  and  the  chief  actors  in  wdiich 
were  God-fearing  persons,  that  so  we  may  feel 
that  history  itself  is  God’s,  and  a  true  record  of 
it  a  godly  work — a  work  which  He  will  accept 
and  approve,  whether  or  no  He  be  explicitly  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  it,  whether  or  no  it  be  made  a 
vehicle  of  direct  religious  instruction,  whether 
or  no  the  characters  held  up  for  approval  have 
the  sacred  name  upon  their  lips,  if  only  they 
have  it  in  their  hearts.  P.  C. 

The  doctrine  of  God’s  providence  finds  here 
an  historic,  pictorial  parable.  There  is  behind 
human  affairs  an  unseen  hand.  Both  evil  and 
good  have  their  ultimate  awards.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  wicked  is  unsafe  and  unsatisfy¬ 
ing,  ending  in  adversity.  The  adversity  of  the 
good  is  a  trial  of  faith,  issuing  in  prosperity. 
Retribution  is  administered  with  poetic  exact¬ 
ness.  The  most  minute  events  are  woven  into 
God’s  plan.  Providence  is  not  fate,  but  con¬ 
sists  with  prayer  and  resolve,  freedom  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  name  of  God  is  not  found 
here.  His  is  a  secret  control  of  the  affairs  of 
His  people  ;  a  hidden  hand  shifts  the  scenes. 
Only  the  eye  of  faith  sees  the  Divine  factor  in 
human  history,  but  to  the  attentive  observer 
all  history  is  a  burning  bush  aflame  with  the 
mysterious  Presence.  Pierson. 

The  Book  of  Esther  is  to  be  held  in  everlast¬ 
ing  remembrance,  if  only  as  showing  to  all 
ages  and  to  all  peoples  how  much  the  heavenly 
love  and  care  concern  themselves  with  those 
who  themselves  have  no  care  to  keep  God’s 
commandments,  and  no  thought  of  the  care 
and  love  that  are  concerned  about  them.  The 
shepherd  watches  and  seeks  the  sheep,  and 
throws  around  them,  unseen,  protections  all 
through  the  wilderness  where  they  wander. 
A.  Raleigh. 
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Section  66. 

THE  FEAST  AT  SUSA.  VASHTFS  DISPLACEMENT  BY  ESTHER.  MORDECAFS 

SERVICE  TO  THE  KING. 

Esther,  Chaps  1,  2. 

1  :  1  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Ahasuerus,  (this  is  Ahasuerus  which  reigned,  from 

2  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,  over  an  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  provinces  :)  that  in  those 

days,  when  the  king  Ahasuerus  sat  on  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  in  Shushan  the 

8  palace,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  made  a  feast  unto  all  his  princes  and  his  servants  ; 
the  power  of  Persia  and  Media,  the  nobles  and  princes  of  the  provinces,  being  before  him  : 

4  wThen  he  shewed  the  riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom  and  the  honour  of  his  excellent  majesty 

5  many  days,  even  an  hundred  and  fourscore  days.  And  when  these  days  were  fulfilled,  the 

king  made  a  feast  unto  all  the  people  that  were  present  in  Shushan  the  palace,  both  great  and 

6  small,  seven  days,  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  king’s  palace  ;  there  were  hangings  of 

white  cloth,  e/ green,  and  of  blue,  fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings 
and  pillars  of  marble  :  the  couches  were  of  gold  and  silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  red,  and 

7  white,  and  yellow,  and  black  marble.  And  they  gave  them  drink  in  vessels  of  gold,  (the 

vessels  being  diverse  one  from  another,)  and  royal  wine  in  abundance,  according  to  the 

8  bounty  of  the  king.  And  the  drinking  was  according  to  the  law  ;  none  could  compel  :  for 
so  the  king  had  appointed  to  all  the  officers  of  his  house,  that  they  should  do  according  to 

9  every  man’s  pleasure.  Also  Vashti  the  queen  made  a  feast  for  the  women  in  the  royal  house 

10  which  belonged  to  king  Ahasuerus.  On  the  seventh  day,  when  the  heart  of  the  king  was 
merry  with  wine,  he  commanded  Mehuman,  Biztlia,  Harbona,  Bigtha,  and  Abagtlia,  Zethar,  and 

11  Carcas,  the  seven  chamberlains  that  ministered  in  the  presence  of  Ahasuerus  the  king,  to  bring 
Vashti  the  queen  before  the  king  with  the  crown  royal,  to  shew  the  peoples  and  the  princes 

12  her  beauty  :  for  she  was  fair  to  look  on.  But  the  queen  Vashti  refused  to  come  at  the  king’s 
commandment  by  the  chamberlains  :  therefore  was  the  king  very  wroth,  and  his  anger 

18  burned  in  him.  Then  the  king  said  to  the  wise  men,  which  knew  the  times,  (for  so  was  the 

14  king’s  manner  toward  all  that  knew  law  and  judgement  ;  and  the  next  unto  him  was  Carshena, 
Shetliar,  Admatha,  Tarshish,  Meres,  Marsena,  and  Memucan.  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  and 

15  Media,  which  saw  the  king’s  face,  and  sat  first  in  the  kingdom  :)  What  shall  we  do  unto  the 
queen  Vashti  according  to  law,  because  she  hath  not  done  the  bidding  of  the  king  Ahasuerus 

16  by  the  chamberlains  ?  And  Memucan  answered  before  the  king  and  the  princes,  Vashti  the 
queen  hath  not  done  wrong  to  the  king  only,  but  also  to  all  the  princes,  and  to  all  the  peoples 

17  that  are  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  king  Ahasuerus.  For  this  deed  of  the  queen  shall  come 
abroad  unto  all  women,  to  make  their  husbands  contemptible  in  their  eyes,  when  it  shall  be 
reported,  The  king  Ahasuerus  commanded  Vashti  the  queen  to  be  brought  in  before  him,  but 

18  she  came  not.  And  this  day  shall  the  princesses  of  Persia  and  Media  which  have  heard  of  the 
deed  of  the  queen  say  the  like  unto  all  the  king’s  princes.  So  shall  there  arise  much  contempt 

19  and  wrath.  If  it  please  the  king,  lot  there  go  forth  a  royal  commandment  from  him,  and 
let  it  be  written  among  the  laws  of  the  Persians  and  the  Medcs,  that  it  be  not  altered,  that 
Vashti  come  no  more  before  king  Ahasuerus  ;  and  let  the  king  give  her  royal  estate  unto 

20  another  that  is  better  than  she.  And  when  the  king’s  decree  which  he  shall  make  shall  be 
published  throughout  all  his  kingdom,  (for  it  is  great,)  all  the  wives  shall  give  to  their  hus- 

21  bands  honour,  both  to  great  and  small.  And  the  saying  pleased  the  king  and  the  princes  ; 

22  and  the  king  did  according  to  the  word  of  Memucan  :  for  he  sent  letters  into  all  the  king’s 
provinces,  into  every  province  according  to  the  writing  thereof,  and  to  every  people  after 
their  language,  that  every  man  should  bear  rule  in  his  own  house,  and  should  publish  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  language  of  his  people. 

2  : 1  After  these  things,  when  the  wrath  of  king  Ahasuerus  was  pacified,  he  remembered 

2  Vashti,  and  what  she  had  done,  and  what  was  decreed  against  her.  Then  said  the  king’s 

3  servants  that  ministered  unto  him,  Let  there  be  fair  young  virgins  sought  for  the  king  :  and 
let  the  king  appoint  officers  in  all  the  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  that  they  may  gather 
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together  all  the  fair  young  virgins  unto  Shuslian  the  palace,  to  the  house  of  the  women,  unto 
the  custody  of  Ilegai  the  king’s  chamberlain,  keeper  of  the  women  ;  and  let  their  things  for 

4  purification  be  given  them  :  and  let  the  maiden  which  pleaseth  the  king  be  queen  instead  of 
Vashti.  And  the  thing  pleased  the  king  ;  and  he  did  so. 

5  There  was  a  certain  Jew  in  Sliushan  the  palace,  whose  name  was  Mordecai,  the  son  of  Jair, 

6  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjamite  ;  who  had  been  carried  away  from  Jerusalem 
with  the  captives  which  had  been  carried  away  with  Jeconiali  king  of  Judah,  whom  Neb- 

7  uchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon  had  carried  away.  And  he  brought  up  Hadassah,  that  is, 
Esther,  his  uncle’s  daughter  :  for  she  had  neither  father  nor  mother,  and  the  maiden  was  fair 
and  beautiful;  and  when  her  father  and  mother  were  dead,  Mordecai  took  her  for  his  own 

8  daughter.  So  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king’s  commandment  and  his  decree  was  heard,  and 
when  many  maidens  were  gathered  together  unto  Shuslian  the  palace,  to  the  custody  of 
Hegai,  that  Esther  was  taken  into  the  king’s  house,  to  the  custody  of  Hegai,  keeper  of  the 

9  women.  And  the  maiden  pleased  him,  and  she  obtained  kindness  of  him  ;  and  he  speedily 
gave  her  her  things  for  purification,  with  her  portions,  and  the  seven  maidens,  which  were 
meet  to  be  given  her,  out  of  the  king’s  house  :  and  he  removed  her  and  her  maidens  to  the 

10  best  place  of  the  house  of  the  women.  Esther  had  not  shewed  her  people  nor  her  kindred  : 

11  for  Mordecai  had  charged  her  that  she  should  not  shew  it.  And  Mordecai  walked  every  day 
before  the  court  of  the  women’s  house,  to  know  how  Esther  did,  and  what  should  become  of 

12  her.  Now  when  the  turn  of  every  maiden  was  come  to  go  in  to  king  Ahasuerus,  after  that 
it  had  been  done  to  her  according  to  the  law  for  the  women,  twelve  months,  (for  so  were 
the  days  of  their  purifications  accomplished,  to  wit,  six  months  with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  six 

13  months  with  sweet  odours,  and  with  the  things  for  the  purifying  of  the  women,)  then  in  this 
wise  came  the  maiden  unto  the  king,  whatsoever  she  desired  was  given  her  to  go  with  her 

14  out  of  the  house  of  the  women  unto  the  king’s  house.  In  the  evening  she  went,  and  on  the 
morrow  she  returned  into  the  second  house  of  the  women,  to  the  custody  of  Shaashgaz,  the 
king’s  chamberlain,  which  kept  the  concubines  :  she  came  in  unto  the  king  no  more,  except 

15  the  king  delighted  in  her,  and  that  she  were  called  by  name.  Now  when  the  turn  of  Esther, 
the  daughter  of  Abiliail  the  uncle  of  Mordecai,  who  had  taken  her  for  his  daughter,  was 
come  to  go  in  unto  the  king,  she  required  nothing  but  what  Hegai  the  king’s  chamberlain, 
the  keeper  of  the  women,  appointed.  And  Esther  obtained  favour  in  the  sight  of  all  them 

16  that  looked  upon  her.  So  Esther  was  taken  unto  king  Ahasuerus  into  his  house  royal  in  the 

17  tenth  month,  which  is  the  month  Tebetli,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign.  And  the  king 
loved  Esther  above  all  the  women,  and  she  obtained  grace  and  favour  in  his  sight  more  than 
all  the  virgins  ;  so  that  he  set  the  royal  crown  upon  her  head,  and  made  her  queen  instead  of 

18  Yasliti.  Then  the  king  made  a  great  feast  unto  all  his  princes  and  his  servants,  even  Esther’s 
feast  ;  and  he  made  a  release  to  the  provinces,  and  gave  gifts,  according  to  the  bounty  of  the 

19  king.  And  when  the  virgins  were  gathered  together  the  second  time,  then  Mordecai  sat  in 

20  the  king’s  gate.  Esther  had  not  yet  shewed  her  kindred  nor  her  people  ;  as  Mordecai  had 
charged  her  :  for  Esther  did  the  commandment  of  Mordecai,  like  as  when  she  was  brought  up 

21  with  him.  In  those  days,  while  Mordecai  sat  in  the  king’s  gate,  two  of  the  king’s  chamber¬ 
lains,  Bigthan  and  Teresh,  of  those  which  kept  the  door,  were  wroth,  and  sought  to  lay 

22  hands  on  the  king  Ahasuerus.  And  the  thing  was  known  to  Mordecai,  who  shewed  it  unto 

23  Esther  the  queen  ;  and  Esther  told  the  king  thereof  in  Mordecai’s  name.  And  when  inqui¬ 
sition  was  made  of  the  matter,  and  it  was  found  to  be  so,  they  were  both  hanged  on  a  tree  : 
and  it  was  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  before  the  king. 


1:1-9.  The  great  feast  at  Susa.  King  Ahas¬ 
uerus  (Xerxes)  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
which  was  b.c.  484-483,  entertained  at  a  great 
feast  in  the  royal  palace  of  Susa  all  his  princes 
and  his  servants,  “  the  power  of  Persia  and 
Media,”  together  with  all  the  nobles  and  princes 
of  the  provinces  (verses  2,  3).  The  hospitality 
was  extended  over  a  space  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  (verse  4).  At  the  end  of  this  time 
there  was  a  further  entertainment  for  seven 


days,  on  even  a  more  profuse  scale,  all  the 
male  inhabitants  of  Susa  being  feasted  in  the 
palace  gardens  (verses  5-8),  while  the  queen 
received  the  women  and  made  them  a  feast  in 
her  own  private  apartments.  The  special  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  entertainment  seems  to  have  been 
the  summons  to  Susa  of  all  the  chief  men  of 
the  kingdom,  and  particularly  of  the  satraps, 
or  “  princes  of  provinces,”  to  advise  upon  the 
projected  expedition  against  Greece,  which 
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Herodotus  mentions  in  his  seventh  book.  Ban¬ 
quets  on  an  enormous  scale  were  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  Persia  ;  and  the  profuseness  and  vain¬ 
glory  of  Xerxes  would  naturally  lead  him  to  go 
to  an  extreme  in  this,  as  in  other  matters.  P.  C. 

I.  Tlit§  Is  Aliasuerus.  The  writer  as¬ 
sumes  that  more  than  one  Aliasuerus  is  known 
to  his  readers,  and  seeks  to  make  it  clear  to 
them  which  Aliasuerus  he  is  speaking  of. 
First,  he  notes  that  the  subject  of  his  narrative 
is  a  real  king,  and,  therefore,  not  the  Aliasuerus 
of  Daniel  (9:1);  secondly,  that  he  ruled  “  from 
India  to  Ethiopia,”  and,  therefore,  belonged  to 
the  later  portion  of  the  Persian  series,  since  it 
was  well  known  that  the  earlier  Persian  mon- 
arclis  were  not  masters  of  India.  He  thus  sets 
aside  the  Aliasuerus  of  Ezra  4  :  6  (Cambyses), 
and  points  with  sufficient  clearness  to  Xerxes, 
the  son  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  From  India 
even  unto  Ethiopia.  The  empire  of 
Xerxes  is  rightly  described  as  lying  between 
these  extremes  ;  for  though  Ethiopia  was  not 
regarded  as  a  “  province,”  and  is,  therefore,  ab¬ 
sent  alike  from  the  Greek  and  the  native  lists, 
yet  it  paid  a  tribute  (Herod,  iii.  97),  and,  there¬ 
fore,  owned  a  certain  degree  of  subjection. 
B.  C. 

The  name  Xerxes  is  simply  a  less  correct 
variant  of  the  name  Aliasuerus  ;  and  Esther’s 
husband  was  no  other  than  the  Xerxes  whose  j 
exploits  are  so  familiar  to  all  students  of  Greek 
history.  The  Bible  story  fits  at  every  point 
all  that  we  know  concerning  this  Xerxes,  and 
does  not  fit  the  reign  of  any  other  Persian  king. 
W.  J.  B. - Any  later  king  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 

tion.  Being  thus  brought  back  to  Xerxes, 
whose  name  is  the  Greek  form  of  Aliasuerus, 
it  only  remains  to  compare  the  dates  of  the 
Book  of  Esther  with  the  history  of  his  reign, 
the  leading  events  of  which  are,  his  accession 
in  b.c.  486  (December  23d),  his  expedition  to 
Greece  in  his  sixth  year,  b.c.  480,  and  his  death 
at  the  end  of  his  twenty-first  year,  b.c.  465 
(December  17th).  Now  the  great  feast  of 
Aliasuerus,  at  which  Vasliti  refused  to  appear, 
was  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  b.c.  483,  the 
very  year  in  which  Xerxes  held  a  great  assem¬ 
bly  to  arrange  the  Grecian  war,  and  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Esther  was  in  his  seventh  year,  b.c. 
479,  the  year  after  the  expedition  to  Greece, 
when  Xerxes  might  naturally  seek  in  his  harem 
some  consolation  for  his  repulse.  But  xlmestris, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  the  uncle  of 
Xerxes,  had  been  his  wife  long  before  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Greece,  in  which  her  sons  were  old 
enough  to  accompany  him,  and  the  eldest  of 
them,  Darius,  married  at  the  very  time  of  his 


father’s  marriage  to  Esther.  For  all  these 
reasons  Esther  cannot  be  Amestris  ;  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  polygamy  of  the  Persian  kings,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Herodotus  should  men¬ 
tion  only  two  of  the  wives  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
Book  of  Esther  two  others.  The  affairs  of 
Xerxes  after  his  flight  from  Greece  are  only 
noticed  by  the  Greek  historians  as  they  affect 

the  Hellenic  race.  P.  S. - The  synchronisms, 

remarked  by  Eichliorn,  strongly  confirm  this 
view.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  Aliasuerus 
summons  a  divan  of  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
kingdom  at  Susa,  whom  he  entertains  and  ban¬ 
quets  one  hundred  and  eighty  days.  In  his  third 
year,  Xerxes,  at  a  great  assembly,  deliberates  and 
takes  measures  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece. 
In  his  seventh  year  (b.c.  479)  Ahasuerus  mar¬ 
ries  Esther.  In  his  seventh  year  Xerxes  re¬ 
turns,  discomfited,  to  Susa,  and  abandons  him¬ 
self  to  the  pleasures  of  his  harem.  The  imbe¬ 
cile  facility  with  which  Xerxes,  according  to 
Herodotus,  first  gave  up  to  his  seductive  mis¬ 
tress,  Artaynta,  a  splendid  robe,  the  present  of 
his  queen  ;  and  then,  having  made  a  rash  prom¬ 
ise  at  a  banquet,  yielded  up  the  wife  of  his 
brother  Masistes  (the  mother  of  his  mistress) 
to  the  barbarous  vengeance  of  his  queen  ;  so 
precisely  resembles  the  conduct  of  Ahasuerus, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  we  are  read¬ 
ing  of  the  same  person  in  the  Grecian  and  He¬ 
brew  annalist.  Milman. 

it.  Sliuslian.  The  great  Persian,  or,  rather, 
Elamitic,  city  of  Susa — ‘‘  Shushan  ”  in  the  He¬ 
brew — was  a  city  of  a  high  antiquity,  which 
for  many  centuries  had  been  the  capital  of  an 
important  state,  and  had  held  a  position  little 
inferior  to  that  of  Nineveh  or  Babylon.  It  was 
situated  between  the  Choaspes  and  Eulseus 
rivers,  in  a  fertile  plain,  within  sight  of  the 
Baklitiyari  Mountains,  about  eighty  miles  east 
of  the  Tigris.  The  tract  about  it  was  clothed 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year  with  an  abundant 
vegetation.  In  Susiana,  “  after  the  winter 
rains,  which  last  from  December  till  March, 
the  entire  surface  of  the  ground  puts  on  a  livery 
of  green,  diversified  with  numerous  brilliant 
flowers,  and  a  rich  pasturage  is  everywhere 
afforded  to  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants.  The  heat,  though  considerable,  is  not 
oppressive.  In  the  distance  can  be  seen  the 
snow-clad  range  of  the  Baklitiyari  Mountains, 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  from  eight  thousand  to 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
in  a  continuous  undulating  line  void  of  peaks 
or  of  any  prominent  features,  while  the  breeze 
which  blows  from  them  is  almost  alwavs  cool 
and  refreshing.” 
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Susa  was  a  city  of  a  considerable  size.  Its 
ruins  at  the  present  day  consist  of  “  four  spa¬ 
cious  artificial  platforms,  distinctly  separated 
from  each  other.  ”  The  most  elevated  of  these 
is  toward  the  west,  and  is  washed  by  the 
Shapur.  It  attains  a  height  of  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  feet  above  the  river,  and  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  represent  the  ancient  acropolis  or  cita¬ 
del.  To  the  north  of  this  is  a  square  mass  of 
ruins,  about  a  thousand  feet  each  way,  which 
was  certainly  the  site  of  the  royal  palace  in 
Persian  times.  Southeast  of  these  two  mounds, 
and  much  exceeding  in  size  both  of  them  put 
together,  is  the  third  or  “  great  central  plat¬ 
form,”  which  attains  an  elevation  of  about  sev¬ 
enty  feet,  and  covers  an  area  of  sixty  acres. 
These  three  together  formed  the  Upper  City, 
and  appear  to  have  been  known  as  Shushan- 
ha-birah,  “  Susa  the  fortress,”  or  “  Susa  the 
palace.”  Further  eastward,  and  at  a  lower 
level,  are  various  irregular  groups  of  ruins, 
and  one  extensive  platform  of  comparatively 
slight  elevation,  which  constituted  the  Lower 
town,  and  was  inhabited  probably  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  population.  There  are 
considerable  remains,  even  at  the  present  day, 
of  the  ancient  Persian  palace.  Its  main  feature 
was  a  great  pillared  hall,  closely  resembling, 
both  in  dimensions  and  ornamentation,  the 
famous  “  Hall  of  Xerxes”  at  Persepolis, 
whereof  it  was  perhaps  the  model.  A  central 
phalanx  of  thirty-six  columns,  arranged  in  six 
rows  of  six  each,  supported  probably  a  solid 
roof,  and  formed  a  “  throne  room”  or  “  hall  of 
audience,”  two  hundred  feet  each  way,  “  the 
largest  interior  of  the  ancient  world,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  great  hall  of  Ivarnak, 
which  covered  58,300  square  feet,  while  this 
only  extended  to  40,000.”  G.  R. 

3.  In  tlie  third  year  of  Ills  reign  lie 
made  a  feast.  In  this  year  (n.c.  483)  Xerxes, 
according  to  Herodotus,  assembled  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  provinces  at  Susa,  in  connection  with 
his  contemplated  expedition  against  Greece. 
Councils  were  held,  speeches  were  made,  and 
at  last  formal  orders  were  issued  to  the  satraps 
to  prepare  their  several  contingents.  The  gov¬ 
ernors  would  be  guests  at  his  table  during  their 
stay.  Periia  and  Media.  The  position 
of  Media,  as  second  only  to  Persia  under  the 
Achajmenian  princes,  is  clearly  apparent  both 
in  the  native  monuments  and  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Greeks.  Medes  held  many  of  the  highest 
offices  both  under  Darius  and  under  Xerxes. 
B.  C. 

The  feast  made  in  his  third  year  synchronizes 
with  the  great  assembly  which  Herodotus  says 


Xerxes  held  to  consider  his  plans  for  conquer¬ 
ing  Greece.  As  long  as  Xerxes  was  busy  and 
self-conscious  with  that  greatest  military  expe¬ 
dition  of  history,  he  probably  did  not  miss 
Vashti  very  much.  But  three  years  later,  after 
his  defeat  at  Salamis,  in  September  of  his  sixth 
year,  and  his  sudden  return  home  without  any 
millions  of  soldiers  following  him,  he  was  less 
self-sufficient,  and  “  remembered  Vashti.”  He 
consoled  himself  for  the  disasters  that  had  be¬ 
fallen  him  by  his  magnificent  plans  for  secur¬ 
ing  a  new  queen.  W.  J.  B. 

The  Persian  court  under  the  later  Achseme- 
nian  monarchs  was  organized  on  a  scale  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  splendor  and  magnificence.  Cyrus 
and  Cambyscs  had  been  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  in  their  habits  ;  even  Darius,  the  son  of 
Ilystaspes,  had  not  launched  out  into  much  ex¬ 
travagance  ;  but  from  the  time  of  Xerxes,  the 
son  of  this  Darius,  to  the  close  of  the  empire,  a 
profusion  and  prodigality  prevailed  scarcely 
equalled  either  before  or  since  in  any  other 
Oriental  monarchy.  The  centre  and  culminat¬ 
ing  point  of  the  magnificence  was,  of  course, 
the  person  of  the  king.  Glorious  in  his  ap¬ 
parel,  clothed  in  robes  of  richest  silk,  purple  or 
crimson  in  hue,  and  adorned  with  embroidery 
in  gold,  wearing  the  kiclaris ,  or  tall,  stiff  cap, 
encircled  with  the  diadem — a  fillet  or  baud, 
blue,  spotted  with  white — the  great  king  was 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  the  principal  luminary  around  which  all 
the  minor  lights  of  the  court  revolved.  We  are 
shown  him  in  the  Persepolitan  sculptures  seated 
upon  his  throne,  with  his  feet  resting  upon  a 
footstool,  and  with  his  sceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
receiving  those  who  prostrate  themselves  before 
him,  or  again  advancing  in  procession,  followed 
by  the  parasol-bearer  and  other  attendants,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  royal  apartments  on  his  way  to 
the  throne  room  or  the  banquet  chamber.  Other 
officers  of  the  court  were  the  steward  of  the 
household  ;  the  groom  or  master  of  the  horse  ; 
the  chief  eunuch  or  keeper  of  the  women  ;  the 
king’s  “eyes”  and  “ears,”  or  persons  whose 
business  it  was  to  keep  him  informed  on  all 
matters  of  importance  ;  his  scribes,  or  secreta¬ 
ries,  who  wrote  his  letters  and  his  edicts  ;  his 
messengers,  who  went  his  errands  ;  his 
“ushers,”  who  introduced  strangers  to  him  ; 
his  “  tasters,”  who  tried  the  various  dishes  set 
before  him,  lest  they  should  be  poisoned  ;  his 
cupbearers,  who  handed  him  his  wine  and  tasted 
it ;  his  chamberlains,  who  assisted  him  to  bed  ; 
and  his  musicians,  who  entertained  him  with 
singing  and  instruments  of  music.  Besides 
these  the  court  comprised,  among  its  inferior 
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officers,  various  classes  of  guards,  and  also  door¬ 
keepers,  huntsmen,  grooms,  cooks,  and  other 
domestic  servants  in  great  abundance,  together 
v  ith  a  vast  multitude  of  visitors  and  guests — 
princes,  nobles,  captives  of  high  rank,  foreign 
refugees,  ambassadors,  travellers.  We  are 
assured  that  the  Persian  king  fed  daily  within 
the  precincts  of  his  palace  as  many  as  fifteen 
thousand  persons.  G.  R. 

4.  For  six  months  Xerxes  kept  “  open 
house,”  and,  with  the  ostentation  which  was 
one  of  his  chief  characteristics,  displayed  his 
wealth  and  luxury  in  prodigal  hospitality  to 
thousands  of  the  officers  of  government,  who 
doubtless  came  and  went  as  they  had  occasion. 
Alcott. 

The  feast  of  Aliasuerus  was  a  wonderful 
scene.  There  is  nothing  morally  great  about 
it.  There  never  can  be  about  mere  feasting, 
and  splendor,  and  eating  and  drinking,  and  out¬ 
ward  show.  Neither,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is 
there  anything  morally  wrong  in  this,  at  least 
when  kept  in  due  moderation.  It  was  kept  in 
moderation  in  this  instance.  There  is  the  most 
prodigal  abundance,  and  yet  there  is  a  royal 
wisdom  in  the  dispensation  of  it.  For  we  read 
that  “  the  drinking  was  according  to  the  law,” 
and  that  law  means  “  no  compulsion.”  If  we 
embody  the  principle  of  moderation  in  our  life, 
and  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight,  then,  and 
only  then,  we  surmount  the  poor  pageant  in 
which  outwardly  we  are  moving  figures  ;  then, 
and  only  then,  we  cast  anchor  within  the  veil, 
and  lay  up  treasure  where  it  can  never  be  lost. 
Raleigh. 

5.  An  especial  closing  banquet  is  now  given 
to  all  the  men  who  are  dwelling  or  visiting  in 
the  royal  town.  Literally  it  is  a  drinking,  the 
word  being  the  same  as  in  1  :  3. 

7.  The  remaining  expression  describes  the 
free  abundance  of  this  costly  drink,  as  worthy 
of  so  rich  and  magnificent  a  king.  “  With  a 
liberal  hand,”  or  “in  right  royal  fashion,” 
would  be  a  correct  interpretation.  Alcott. 

10-22.  The  disgrace  of  Vashti.  On  the  sev¬ 
enth  day  of  the  feast  “  to  all  in  Shuslian”  (verse 
5),  the  king  having  excited  himself  with  drink, 
sent  a  message  to  Yashti,  requiring  her  to  make 
her  appearance  in  the  banquet  of  the  men,  since 
he  desired  to  exhibit  her  beauty  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  guests,  as  “  she  was  fair  to  look  on”  (verse 
11).  Such  a  proceeding  was  a  gross  breach  of 
Persian  etiquette,  and  a  cruel  outrage  upon  one 
whom  he  above  all  men  was  bound  to  protect. 
Vashti,  therefore,  declined  to  obey  (verse  12). 
Preferring  the  risk  of  death  to  dishonor,  she 
braved  the  anger  of  her  despotic  lord,  and  sent 


him  back  a  message  by  his  chamberlains  that 
she  would  not  come.  To  an  absolute  monarch 
such  a  rebuff,  in  the  face  of  his  whole  court 
and  of  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  assembled 
guests,  must  have  been  exasperating  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  “  Therefore  was  the  king  very  wroth, 
and  his  anger  burned  in  him.”  But  he  so  far 
restrained  himself  as  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  others,  and  ask  the  “  seven 
princes”  the  question,  “  What  is  to  be  done 
according  to  law  unto  Queen  Yashti,  for  not 
performing  the  commandment  of  the  king?” 
(verse  15.)  The  advice  of  the  princes,  uttered 
by  one  of  their  body  (verses  16-20),  and  assented 
to  by  the  remainder  (verse  21),  was,  that  Yashti 
should  be  degraded  from  the  position  of  queen, 
and  her  place  given  to  another.  This  sentence 
was  supported  by  specious  arguments  based 
upon  expediency,  and  ignoring  entirely  the  out¬ 
rageous  character  of  the  king’s  command,  which 
was  of  course  the  real,  and  sole,  justification  of 
Yashti’s  disobedience.  It  was  treated  as  a  sim¬ 
ple  question  of  the  wife’s  duty  to  obey  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  the  husband’s  right  to  enforce  sub¬ 
mission.  Aliasuerus,  as  might  be  expected, 
received  the  decision  of  his  obsequious  counsel¬ 
lors  with  great  satisfaction,  and  forthwith 
sent  letters  into  all  the  provinces  of  his  vast 
empire,  announcing  what  had  been  done,  and 
requiring  wives  everywhere  to  submit  them¬ 
selves  unreservedly  to  the  absolute  rule  of  their 
lord  (verse  22).  P.  C. 

14.  The  seven  princes  which  saw 
the  king’s  face.  According  to  Herodotus, 
there  were  seven  families  of  the  first  rank  in 
Persia,  from  which  alone  the  king  could  take 
his  wives.  Their  chiefs  were  entitled  to  have 
free  access  to  the  monarch’s  person.  The 
Beliistun  inscription,  which  gives  Darius  six 
coadjutors  in  his  conspiracy,  confirms  the  Greek 
writer.  B.  C. 

16.  And  Kemucan  answered.  We 

gather  from  Memucan’s  reply  that  the  Persian 
law  had  provided  no  penalty  for  the  case  in 
hand.  He  first  argues  the  matter  on  general 
grounds  of  morality  (verse  16)  and  expediency 
(verses  17,  18),  and  then  proposes  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  new  law — a  privilegium — assigning 
Yashti  a  special  punishment  for  her  contempt 
of  the  king’s  order.  The  “  decree”  (verse  20) 
would  not  have  been  necessary  had  there 
already  existed  a  law  on  the  point.  Memucan 
throws  himself  wholly  on  the  king’s  side — in¬ 
sinuates  no  word  of  blame  against  his  royal 
master,  on  whom  in  justice  the  whole  blame 
rested  ;  but  sets  himself  to  make  the  worst  he 
can  of  Yashti’s  conduct.  P.  C. - Memucan’s 
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words  are  shrewd,  bespeaking  one  wise  in 
human  nature,  and  in  the  peculiar  variety  there¬ 
of  found  in  an  Oriental  despot.  He  first  art¬ 
fully  exaggerates  the  offence  of  the  queen  into 
an  evil  which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  every 
husband  in  the  empire  to  have  at  once  checked. 
He  then  suggests  a  decree  which  would  have 
this  effect,  and  finally  describes  the  beneficial 
results  to  be  expected  from  its  enactment. 

18-1 9.  Persia  is  placed  before  Media  because 
it  had  now  assumed  the  precedence  ;  while  in 
Daniel  the  order  of  the  names  is  adapted  to  the 
Median  viceroy  then  upon  the  throne.  Alcott. 

20.  The  idea  here  is  that  the  women  will 
come  to  regard  their  husbands  as  peculiarly 
valuable  and  rather  precarious  possessions, 
against  the  alienation  of  which  they  need  to 
guard  with  peculiar  care.  W.  J.  B. 

22.  Besides  publishing  the  decree,  Aliasuerus 
sent  letters  prescribing  certain  things — viz.  :  1. 
That  every  man  should  bear  rule  in  his  own 
house.  2.  That  every  man  should  speak  his  own 
language  in  his  family,  and  not  that  of  his  wife 
if  it  were  different.  This  is  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  existing  text.  P.  C. 

That  every  man  should  bear  rule 
In  his  own  house.  This  decree  has  been 
called  “  absurd”  and  “  quite  unnecessary  in 
Persia.  ’  ’  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
decree  was  unnecessary.  The  undue  influence 
of  women  in  domestic,  and  even  in  public,  mat¬ 
ters  is  a  feature  of  the  ancient  Persian  mon¬ 
archy.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Atossa  “  com¬ 
pletely  ruled”  Darius.  Xerxes  himself  was,  in 
his  later  years,  shamefully  subject  to  Amestris. 
The  example  of  the  court  would  naturally  in¬ 
fect  the  people.  The  decree  therefore  would 
seem  to  have  been  not  so  much  an  idle  and 
superfluous  act  as  an  ineffectual  protest  against 
a  real  and  growing  evil. 

Chap.  2:1.  After  these  things.  The 
events  here  related  (verses  1-11)  must  belong  to 
the  time  between  the  great  assembly  held  at 
Susa  in  Xerxes’  third  year,  b.c.  483,  and  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  monarch  on  his  expedition 
against  Greece  in  his  fifth  year,  b.c.  481.  It  is 
impossible  to  fix  their  date  more  exactly.  B.  C. 

5,  6.  One  of  God’s  chosen  people  now  comes 
upon  the  scene — a  man,  a  Jew — as  we  should 
say,  “  a  certain  Jew.”  The  name  Mordecai  is 
probably  connected  with  Marduk  or  Merodach, 
the  Assyrian  god.  “  It  may  have  been  given 
to  his  son  by  a  Babylonian  Jew  without  thought 
of  heathen  derivation  and  meaning,  or  out  of 
compliment  to  some  Babylonian  friend  or  mas¬ 
ter.  ’  ’ 

7 .  Uncle.  An  uncle  on  the  father’s  side, 


literally,  a  friend.  Esther’s  father,  Abihail 
(verse  15),  and  Mordecai’s  father,  Jair,  were 
brothers.  Esther  was  probably  twenty  years 
old,  and  Mordecai  could  not  have  been  less  than 
thirty  or  forty,  since  it  appears  that  he  adopted 
his  cousin  when  she  was  young.  Alcott. 

1 1 .  Mordecai  walked  every  day  be¬ 
fore  the  court  of  the  women’s  house. 
Mordecai  occupied,  apparently,  a  humble  place 
in  the  royal  household.  He  ivas  probably  one 
of  the  porters  or  doorkeepers  at  the  main  en¬ 
trance  to  the  palace.  This  position  separated 
him  from  his  adopted  daughter,  and  some  effort 
was  needed  to  keep  up  communication  with 
her.  B.  C. 

15.  It  was  the  mark  of  unusual  wisdom  and 
self-restraint,  if  not  of  even  nobler  qualities, 
that  Esther  in  this  supreme  hour  manifested  no 
self-will  concerning  her  adornments,  but  left  it 
to  those  whose  j  udgment  was  better  than  her 
own.  Alcott. 

16.  Four  years  after  the  disgrace  of  Yashti, 
probably  in  January,  b.c.  479.  Xerxes  had  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  the  Grecian  expedition  de¬ 
feated  and  disgraced.  He  was  glad  to  dismiss 
warlike  matters  from  his  thoughts,  and  to  con¬ 
sole  himself  for  his  failure  by  the  pleasures  of 
the  seraglio. 

19-23.  Mordecai' s  discovery  of  a  plot  against 
Aliasuerus'  life.  Some  time  after  Esther  had 
been  made  queen,  there  was  a  second  collection 
of  virgins  at  Susa  (verse  19),  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  not  related,  and  which  were 
probably  of  small  importance.  At  this  time 
(verse  21)  Mordecai,  still  serving  in  his  humble 
office  at  the  palace  gate,  from  which  he  had  not 
been  advanced  since  Esther  had  told  no  one  that 
he  was  her  relation  (verse  20),  happened  to  de¬ 
tect  a  conspiracy  against  the  king’s  life  which 
had  been  formed  by  two  of  the  palace  eunuchs, 
Bigthan  and  Teresli,  whom  Ahasuerus  had 
somehow  offended  (verse  21).  Being  still  in  the 
habit  of  holding  communication  with  Esther, 
Mordecai  was  able  to  make  her  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  of  which  she  then  informed  the  king, 
telling  him  how  she  had  obtained  her  knowl¬ 
edge  (verse  22).  There  was  nothing  surprising 
or  suspicious  in  a  eunuch  of  the  palace  having 
had  speech  with  the  queen,  eespecially  when  he 
had  intelligence  of  such  importance  to  impart 
to  her.  On  inquiry,  the  king  found  that  Mor¬ 
decai’s  information  was  correct  ;  the  conspiracy 
was  laid  bare,  and  the  conspirators  put  to  death 
(verse  23) — the  facts  being,  as  was  sure  to  be 
the  case,  entered  in  the  court  chronicle,  a  daily 
record  of  the  life  of  the  court  and  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  befell  the  king.  It  was  to  have 
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been  expected  that  Mordecai  would  have  been 
rewarded  for  his  zeal  ;  but  somehow  or  other  it 
happened  that  his  services  were  overlooked — 
he  was  neither  promoted  from  his  humble  office, 
nor  did  he  receive  any  gift  (chap.  6  :  3).  This 
was  quite  contrary  to  ordinary  Persian  practice. 
P.  C. 

21.  Sought  to  lay  hand  oil  the 
king.  Conspiracies  inside  the  palace  were 
ordinary  occurrences  in  Persia.  Xerxes  was 
ultimately  murdered  by  Artabanus,  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  and  Aspamitras,  a  chamberlain 
and  eunuch.  B.  C. 

19.  Gate  of  the  king.  The  gate  of  an 
Oriental  palace  is  not  a  mere  entrance,  but  is 
ordinarily  flanked  at  least  by  recesses  for 
guards,  sometimes  by  towers  containing  rooms 
below  and  overhead.  It  was  often  a  place  for 
holding  courts,  and  even  for  royal  audience. 
Hence  Sublime  Porte  (gate),  which  originally 
meant  the  chief  entrance  of  the  Sultan’s  palace, 
has  come  to  denote  the  government  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire.  Alcott. 

20.  Esther’s  silence  accounts  for  Mordecai’s 
low  estate  ;  Mordecai’s  command  (see  verse  10) 
accounts  for  Esther’s  silence.  The  royal  dig¬ 
nity  did  not  change  Esther’s  heart.  She  was 
still  the  dutiful  child  she  had  been  so  many 
years.  Mordecai  had  forbidden  her  to  tell  her 
kindred  ;  he  had  not  removed  his  prohibition, 

so  she  had  kept  silence.  P.  C. - That  mind  is 

truly  great  and  noble  that  is  not  changed  with 
the  highest  prosperity  ;  and  such  was  the  dis¬ 
position  of  Queen  Esther,  whom  even  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  royalty  could  not  induce  to  disregard  her 


kinsman  and  friend,  or  to  depart  from  a  dutiful 
observance  of  his  directions. 

21-23.  Mordecai  overhears  the  whispering 
of  these  wicked  conspirators,  and  reveals  it  to 
Esther.  She,  as  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  to 
commend  unto  Ahasuerus  the  loyalty  of  him 
whom  she  durst  but  secretly  honor,  reveals  it  to 
the  king.  The  circumstances  are  examined  ; 
the  plot  is  discovered  ;  the  traitors  executed  ; 
the  service  recorded  in  the  Persian  annals. 
Bp.  H. 

Mordecai  sets  before  us  the  example  of  a  faith¬ 
ful  subject,  in  counteracting  the  treasonable 
designs  of  these  men  ;  he  showed  this  loyalty 
toward  a  heathen  sovereign  and  one  under 
whom  he  lived  as  a  captive,  true  religion  and 
loyalty  being  inseparable  ;  and  herein  he  exem¬ 
plified  the  injunction  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  “  Seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  I 
have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captives” 
(Jer.  29  :  7).  Mordecai  discreetly  communicated 
his  discovery  not  to  indifferent  persons,  but 
to  the  queen  :  Esther,  in  laying  it  before  the 
king,  dutifully  remembered  Mordecai,  and  com¬ 
mended  him  to  the  royal  favor  by  mentioning 
him  as  the  author  of  her  information.  Bp.  An- 
drewes. 

23.  It  was  written  in  the  book  of 
the  chronicles  before  the  king.  Mor¬ 
decai  was  thus  registered  in  the  public  an¬ 
nals  as  the  author  of  this  service  done  to  the 
crown  :  the  circumstance  of  his  name  being 
so  recorded  became  afterward  the  occasion  of 
his  advancement,  and  of  great  events  treated 
of  in  the  sequel  of  this  book.  Pyle. 


Section  67. 

HAMAN’S  DEVICE  TO  DESTROY  THE  JEWS.  MORDECAI’S  CHARGE  TO  ESTHER 

ACCEPTED. 

Esther,  Chaps.  3,  4. 

3  : 1  After  these  things  did  king  Ahasuerus  promote  Haman  the  son  of  Hammedatlia  the 

2  Agagite,  and  advanced  him,  and  set  his  seat  above  all  the  princes  that  were  with  him.  And 
all  the  king’s  servants,  that  were  in  the  king’s  gate,  bowed  down,  and  did  reverence  to 
Haman  :  for  the  king  had  so  commanded  concerning  him.  But  Mordecai  bowed  not  down, 

3  nor  did  him  reverence.  Then  the  king’s  servants,  that  were  in  the  king’s  gate,  said  unto 

4  Mordecai,  Why  transgressest  thou  the  king’s  commandment  ?  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when 
they  spake  daily  unto  him,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them,  that  they  told  Haman,  to  see 

5  whether  Mordecai’s  matters  would  stand  :  for  he  had  told  them  that  he  was  a  Jew.  And 
when  Haman  saw  that  Mordecai  bowed  not  down,  nor  did  him  reverence,  then  was  Haman 

6  full  of  wrath.  But  he  thought  scorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone  ;  for  they  had  shewed 
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him  the  people  of  Mordecai :  wherefore  Haman  sought  to  destroy  all  the  Jews  that  were 

7  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ahasuerus,  even  the  people  of  Mordecai.  In  the  first 
month,  which  is  the  month  Nisan,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  king  Ahasuerus,  they  cast  Pur, 
that  is,  the  lot,  before  Haman  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  to  the  twelfth 

8  month,  which  is  the  month  Adar.  And  Haman  said  unto  king  Ahasuerus,  There  is  a 
certain  people  scattered  abroad  and  dispersed  among  the  peoples  in  all  the  provinces  of 
thy  kingdom  ;  and  their  laws  are  diverse  from  those  of  every  people  ;  neither  keep  they 

9  the  king’s  laws  :  therefore  it  is  not  for  the  king’s  profit  to  suffer  them.  If  it  please  the 
king,  let  it  be  written  that  they  be  destroyed  :  and  I  will  pay  ten  thousand  talents  of  silver 
into  the  hands  of  those  that  have  the  charge  of  the  king's  business,  to  bring  it  into  the  king’s 

10  treasuries.  And  the  king  took  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  gave  it  unto  Haman  the  son  of 

11  Hammedatha  the  Agagite,  the  Jews’  enemy.  And  the  king  said  unto  Haman,  The  silver  is 

12  given  to  thee,  the  people  also,  to  do  with  them  as  it  seemeth  good  to  thee.  Then  were  the 
king’s  scribes  called  in  the  first  month,  on  the  thirteenth  day  thereof,  and  there  was  written 
according  to  all  that  Haman  commanded  unto  the  king’s  satraps,  and  to  the  governors  that 
were  over  every  province,  and  to  the  princes  of  every  people  ;  to  every  province  according 
to  the  writing  thereof,  and  to  every  people  after  their  language  ;  in  the  name  of  king 

13  Ahasuerus  was  it  written,  and  it  was  sealed  with  the  king’s  ring.  And  letters  were  sent 
by  posts  into  all  the  king’s  provinces,  to  destroy,  to  slay,  and  to  cause  to  perish,  all  Jews, 
both  young  and  old,  little  children  and  women,  in  one  day,  even  upon  the  thirteenth  day  of 

14  the  twelfth  month,  which  is  the  month  Adar,  and  to  take  the  spoil  of  them  for  a  prey.  A 
copy  of  the  writing,  that  the  decree  should  be  given  out  in  every  province,  was  published 

15  unto  all  the  peoples,  that  they  should  be  ready  against  that  day.  The  posts  went  forth  in 
haste  by  the  king’s  commandment,  and  the  decree  was  given  out  in  Shushan  the  palace  :  and 
the  king  and  Haman  sat  down  to  drink  ;  but  the  city  of  Shushan  was  perplexed. 

4 : 1  Now  when  Mordecai  knew  all  that  was  done,  Mordecai  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  on 
sackcloth  with  ashes,  and  went  out  into  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  cried  with  a  loud  and  a  bit- 

2  ter  cry  :  and  he  came  even  before  the  king’s  gate  :  for  none  might  enter  within  the  king’s 

3  gate  clothed  with  sackcloth.  And  in  every  province,  whithersoever  the  king’s  command¬ 
ment  and  his  decree  came,  there  was  great  mourning  among  the  Jews,  and  fasting,  and 

4  weeping,  and  wailing  ;  and  many  lay  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  And  Esther’s  maidens  and 
her  chamberlains  came  and  told  it  her  ;  and  the  queen  was  exceedingly  grieved  :  and  she 
sent  raiment  to  clothe  Mordecai,  and  to  take  his  sackcloth  from  off  him  :  but  he  received  it 

5  not.  Then  called  Esther  for  Hatliacli,  one  of  the  king’s  chamberlains,  whorii  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  upon  her,  and  charged  him  to  go  to  Mordecai,  to  know  what  this  was,  and 

6  why  it  was.  So  Hathach  went  forth  to  Mordecai  unto  the  broad  place  of  the  city,  which  was 

7  before  the  king’s  gate.  And  Mordecai  told  him  of  all  that  had  happened  unto  him,  and  the 
exact  sum  of  the  money  that  Haman  had  promised  to  pay  to  the  king’s  treasuries  for  the 

8  Jews,  to  destroy  them.  Also  he  gave  him  the  copy  of  the  writing  of  the  decree  that  was 
given  out  in  Shushan  to  destroy  them,  to  shew  it  unto  Esther,  and  to  declare  it  unto  her  ; 

and  to  charge  her  that  she  should  go  in  unto  the  king,  to  make  supplication  unto  him,  and 

9  to  make  request  before  him,  for  her  people.  And  Hathach  came  and  told  Esther  the  words 

10  of  Mordecai.  Then  Esther  spake  unto  Hathach,  and  gave  him  a  message  unto  Mordecai, 

11  saying:  All  the  king’s  servants,  and  the  people  of  the  king’s  provinces,  do  know,  that 
whosoever,  whether  man  or  woman,  shall  come  unto  the  king  into  the  inner  court,  who  is 
not  called,  there  is  one  law  for  him,  that  he  be  put  to  death,  except  such  to  whom  the  king 
shall  hold  out  the  golden  sceptre,  that  he  may  live  :  but  I  have  not  been  called  to  come  in 

12,  13  unto  the  king  these  thirty  days.  And  they  told  to  Mordecai  Esther’s  words.  Then  Mor¬ 
decai  bade  them  return  answer  unto  Esther,  Think  not  with  thyself  that  thou  shalt  escape  in 

14  the  king’s  house,  more  than  all  the  Jews.  For  if  thou  altogether  holdest  thy  peace  at  this 
time,  then  shall  relief  and  deliverance  arise  to  the  Jews  from  another  place,  but  thou  and  thy 
father’s  house  shall  perish  :  and  who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  not  come  to  the  kingdom 

15,  16  for  such  a  time  as  this  ?  Then  Esther  bade  them  return  answer  unto  Mordecai,  Go,  gather 
together  all  the  Jews  that  are  present  in  Shushan,  and  fast  ye  for  me,  and  neither  eat  nor 
drink  three  days,  night  or  day  :  I  also  and  my  maidens  will  fast  in  like  manner  ;  and  so  will 

17  I  go  in  unto  the  king,  which  is  not  according  to  the  law  :  and  if  I  perish,  I  perish.  So  Mor¬ 
decai  went  his  way,  and  did  according  to  all  that  Esther  had  commanded  him. 
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3  : 1-6.  Mordecai,  by  want  of  respect ,  offends 
Daman,  Ahasuerns's  chief  minister.  Ilaman , 
in  revenge,  resolves  to  destroy  the  entire  nation  of 
the  Jews.  A  break,  probably  of  some  years, 
separates  chap.  2  from  chap.  3.  In  the  interval 
a  new  and  important  event  has  occurred — a  new 
character  has  made  appearance  upon,  the  scene. 
Haman,  the  son  of  Hammedatha,  an  Agagite 
(whatever  that  may  mean),  has  risen  high  in  the 
favor  of  Aliasuerus,  and  been  assigned  by  him 
the  second  place  in  the  kingdom.  He  has  in 
fact  become  “  grand  vizier,”  or  chief  minister. 
In  the  East  men  are  so  servile  that  a  new  fa¬ 
vorite  commonly  receives  the  profoundest  hom¬ 
age  and  reverence  from  all  classes,  and  royal 
orders  to  bow  down  to  such  an  one  are  superflu¬ 
ous.  But  on  the  occasion  of  Hainan’s  elevation, 
for  some  reason  that  is  not  stated,  a  special 
command  to  bow  down  before  him  was  issued 
by  Aliasuerus  (verse  2).  All  obeyed  as  a  matter 
of  course,  excepting  one  man.  This  was  Mor¬ 
decai  the  Jew.  He  would  not  do  as  his  fellows 
did,  not  even  when  they  remonstrated  with  him 
and  taxed  him  with  disobedience  to  the  royal 
order  (verse  3).  In  the  course  of  their  remon¬ 
strances — probably  in  order  to  account  for  his 
reluctance — Mordecai  stated  himself  to  be  a 
Jew  (verse  4).  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
after  this  that  Hainan’s  attention  was  first  called 
by  the  other  porters  to  Mordecai ’s  want  of  re¬ 
spect.  Haman  was  violently  enraged  (verse 
5) ;  but  instead  of  taking  proceedings  against 
the  individual,  he  resolved  to  have  the  Jews 
exterminated  (verse  6).  P.  C. 

These  events  are  dated  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  reign,  at  some  time  between  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  first  month  and  the  twenty-third  day 
of  the  third  month  (Estli.  3  : 12  ;  8:9);  prob¬ 
ably  nearer  the  latter  date.  This  was  474  b.c., 
forty-two  years  after  the  dedication  of  Zerub- 
babel’s  temple,  and  sixteen  years  before  Ezra 
went  to  Jerusalem.  W.  J.  B. 

2.  Mordecai  bowed  not.  It  is  most 
likely  that  Mordecai  regarded  the  required 
prostration,  usual  though  it  was,  as  trenching 
on  the  reverence  due  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  refused  on  religious  grounds.  Hence  his 
opposition  led  on  to  his  confession  that  he  was 
a  Jew  (verse  4).  B.  C. - And  this  trivial  cir¬ 

cumstance,  this  slight  to  the  pride  of  the 
haughty  noble,  led  to  all  that  follows  in  the 
story.  Though  occupying  the  highest  place  to 
which  a  subject  could  aspire,  treated  by  the 
monarch’s  order  with  well-nigh  the  reverence 
due  unto  himself,  Haman  was  yet  sorely 
angered  because  one  of  the  multitude  beneath 
him  dared  to  refuse  personal  homage.  B. 


6.  Haitian  sough (  to  destroy  all 

the  Jews.  In  the  West  such  an  idea  as  this 
would  never  have  occurred  to  a  revengeful 
man  ;  but  in  the  East  it  is  different.  There 
massacres  of  a  people,  a  race,  a  class,  have  at 
all  times  been  among  the  incidents  of  history, 
and  would  naturally  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  a  statesman.  The  Magoplionia,  or  the 
great  massacre  of  the  Magi  at  the  accession  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  was  an  event  not  fifty  years 
old  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Xerxes,  and  was  com¬ 
memorated  annually.  A  massacre  of  the 
Scythians  had  occurred  about  a  century  previ¬ 
ously  (Herod,  i.  106).  B.  C. - Haman  scorns 

to  take  up  with  the  blood  of  Mordecai.  This 
were  but  a  vulgar  amends.  It  is  a  Jew  that 
hath  despited  him  ;  all  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Jews  shall  perish  for  the  scorn  of  this  one. 
The  monarchy  of  the  world  was  now  in  the 
hand  of  the  Persian.  As  Judea  was  within 
this  compass,  so  there  was  scarce  a  Jew  upon 
earth  without  the  verge  of  the  Persian  domin¬ 
ions.  The  generation,  the  name,  shall  now  die 
at  once.  Neither  shall  there  be  any  memory  of 
them  but  this  :  “  There  was  a  people,  which, 
having  been  famous  through  the  world  for 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fourscore 
years,  were  in  a  moment  extinct,  by  the  power 
of  Haman,  for  default  of  a  courtesy.”  Bp.  H. 

7.  Daman  casts  lots  to  obtain  a  lucky  day  for 
his  enterprise,  and  obtains  a  day  in  the  month 
Adar,  the  last  month  of  the  year.  Having  de¬ 
termined  on  a  general  massacre  of  the  Jews  on 
a  given  day,  Haman  thought  it  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  to  select  a  fortunate  day.  By  recourse 
to  “  the  lot”  he  obtained,  as  the  right  day  for 
his  purpose,  the  13th  of  Adar,  which  was  more 
than  ten  months  distant.  P.  C. 

The  practice  of  casting  lots  to  obtain  a  lucky 
day  obtains  still  in  the  East,  and  is  probably 
extremely  ancient.  Assyrian  calendars  note 
lucky  and  unlucky  days  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century  b.c.  Lots  were  in  use  both  among  the 
Oriental  and  the  classical  nations  from  a  remote 
antiquity.  From  day  to  day,  and  from 
month  to  month.  A  lot  seems  to  have 
been  cast,  or  a  throw  of  some  kind  made,  for 
each  day  of  the  month  and  each  month  of  the 
year.  The  day  and  month  which  obtained  the 

best  throws  were  then  selected.  B.  C. - By  a 

comparison  of  dates  we  find  that  he  had  an  in¬ 
terval  of  some  eleven  months  previous  to  the 
day  of  massacre  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  his  bloody  purpose.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  so  long  a  delay  was  agreeable  to 
his  vengeful  disposition  ;  but  his  superstitious 
mind  did  not  venture  to  strike  the  blow  previ- 
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ous  to  the  arrival  of  the  day  supposed  to  have 
been  designated  by  the  gods  which  he  wor¬ 
shipped.  That  the  Divine  hand,  unknown  to 
Haman,  guided  the  lot,  and  arranged  for  the 
long  interval  in  which  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  might  be  wrought  out,  is  certain.  Haley. 

The  lot  was  made  to  fix  the  time  to  the  remot¬ 
est  possible  period  to  be  within  the  year,  so  that 
the  execution  was  delayed  for  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  year,  affording  time  not  only  for  the  sub¬ 
version  of  the  plot  at  court,  but  for  the  arrival 
of  the  messengers  who  were  despatched  with 
the  counteracting  decree.  That  the  name  of 
God  does  not  once  occur  here  is  a  remarkable 
fact.  But  God  Himself  is  there,  though  His 
name  be  absent.  We  trace  Him  at  every  step 
through  this  wonderful  book,  and  everywhere 
behold  the  leadings  of  His  providence.  God 
not  in  the  Book  of  Esther  !  If  not  there,  where 
is  He  ?  To  our  view,  His  glory — the  glory  of 
His  goodness,  in  caring  for  and  shielding  from 
harm  His  afflicted  Church,  shines  through  every 
page.  Kitto. 

8-15.  Haman  persuades  Ahasuerus  to  publish 
a  decree  commanding  the  destruction  of  all  the 
Jews  in  his  kingdom  on  the  ensuing  thirteenth 
day  of  Adar.  It  remained  for  Haman  to  bring 
his  proposal  before  Ahasuerus  in  such  a  shape 
as  should  secure  his  acquiescence  in  it.  For 
this  purpose  he  sought,  first,  to  raise  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  Jews  by  representing  them  as 
bad  subjects,  causing  trouble  through  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  their  own  laws,  and  still  more 
through  their  unwillingness  to  render  obedience 
to  the  Persian  laws  (verse  8).  He  also  appealed 
to  the  king’s  cupidity,  which  constituted  his 
main  reliance.  If  the  king  gave  his  consent  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Haman 
undertook  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasuries,  out 
of  his  private  means,  a  sum  which  cannot  be 
estimated  at  much  less  than  two  millions  and  a 
quarter  of  pounds  sterling,  and  which  may  have 
amounted  to  a  much  higher  figure  (verse  9). 
Ahasuerus  at  once  took  his  signet-ring  from  his 
finger  and  made  it  over  to  his  minister  (verse 
10),  thus  enabling  him  to  promulgate  any  de¬ 
cree  that  he  pleased,  and  he  openly  declared 
that  he  gave  over  the  Jewish  nation,  their  lives 
and  properties,  into  Haman’s  hands  (verse  11). 
The  king’s  scribes  were  put  in  requisition — a 
decree  was  composed,  numerous  copies  of  it 
made,  the  royal  seal  affixed  to  each  (verse  12), 
and  a  copy  despatched  forthwith  to  each  gov¬ 
ernor  of  a  province  by  the  royal  post,  ordering 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  Jews  within  his 
province,  young  and  old,  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar, 


and  the  confiscation  of  their  property  (verse  13). 
The  posts  started  off  with  all  speed,  “  being 
hastened  by  the  king’s  commandment”  (verse 
15) ;  and  the  two  men  who  had  plotted  a  nation’s 
extermination,  as  if  they  had  done  a  good  day’s 
work,  and  deserved  refreshment,  “  sat  down 
to  drink.  ’  ’  But  the  Persians  generally  were  less 
satisfied  with  the  decree  than  their  monarch  and 
his  minister  ;  it  surprised  and  startled  them  ; 
“  the  city  Shushan  was  perplexed.”  P.  C. 

8.  “  That  they  have  laws  of  their  own  were 
not  so  unsufferable,  if  they  did  observe  thine, 
O  king  ;  but  these  Jews,  as  they  are  uncon - 
formable,  so  they  are  seditious.  They  keep  not 
the  king’s  laws.”  Thou  slanderest,  Haman. 
They  could  not  keep  their  own  laws  if  they 
kept  not  the  king’s  ;  for  their  laws  call  them  to 
obedience  unto  their  sovereigns.  In  all  those 
hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  provinces,  King 
Ahasuerus  hath  no  subjects  but  them.  They 
obey  out  of  conscience  ;  others,  out  of  fear.  > 
Bp.  H 

Haman  says  they  were  dispersed  among  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire.  This  dispersion 
must  have  been  in  a  great  part  voluntary,  as 
they  had  the  same  liberty,  both  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious,  as  the  other  nationalities  of  the  empire. 
The  predicted  misery  of  their  doom  of  expa¬ 
triation  had  been  hard  to  bear  while  the  power 
of  Babylon  remained  unbroken,  but  almost  im¬ 
mediately  afterward  their  status  was  essentially 
changed.  The  conquerors  were  naturally  their 
deliverers  and  friends.  Wherever  the  Medes 
and  Persians  found  disaffection  or  hatred  of  the 
Babylonish  power,  there  they  found  their  allies 
and  helpers,  and  were  predisposed  to  favor 
them.  The  Jewish  people  have  always  shown 
a  marked  ability  to  make  the  best  of  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  and  still  more  to  turn 
to  account  every  change  that  has  been  made  in 
their  favor.  Street. 

9.  Now,  when  all  these  are  laid  together,  the 

baseness  and  dispersedness  of  the  people,  the 
diversity  of  the  laws,  the  irregularity  of  their 
government,  the  rebellion  of  their  practice,  the 
inconvenience  of  their  toleration,  the  gain  of 
their  extirpation,  what  could  the  wit  or  art  of 
man  devise  more  insinuative,  more  likely  to 
persuade  ?  How  could  it  be  but  Ahasuerus 
must  needs  think,  since  he  could  not  suspect 
the  ground  of  this  suit,  “  What  a  zealous  patriot 
have  I  raised,  that  can  be  content  to  buy  off 
the  incommodity  of  the  state  at  his  own 
charge  !  How  worthy  is  he  rather  of  the  aid, 
both  of  my  power  and  purse  !”  “  The  silver 

is  given  to  thee,  the  people  also,  to  do  with 
them  as  seemeth  good  to  thee.”  Bp.  H. 
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10.  The  employment  by  the  Persian  mon-  I 
archs  of  a  signet,  by  which  they  authenticated 
decrees  and  other  documents,  is  strongly  marked 
in  Esther,  where  the  royal  signet  is  mentioned 
no  fewer  than  five  times.  The  late  researches 
in  Mesopotamia,  which  have  brought  to  light 
signets  of  several  earlier  monarchs,  have  yielded 
one  such  memorial  of  a  Persian  king.  This  is 
the  signet  cylinder  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  It 
represents  the  monarch  as  engaged  in  the  chase 
of  the  lion  amid  a  palm-grove,  seated  in  a 
chariot,  driven  by  an  unarmed  charioteer.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  pictorial  representation  is  a 
bi-lingual  inscription  (Persian  and  Scytliic) 
which  tells  us  that  the  monarch  represented  is 
“  Darius,  the  great  king.”  AVliether  the  sig¬ 
net  of  Ahasuerus  which  he  took  from  Hainan 
and  gave  to  Mordecai  (8  :  2)  was  a  cylinder  or  a 
ring  is  perhaps  doubtful  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
probability  is  in  favor  of  its  having  resembled 
the  signet  of  Darius.  G.  R. 

1 1.  Tlie  silver  is  given  thee,  the 
people  also.  Not  “  the  silver  which  thou 
hast  given  me  is  given  back  to  thee,”  for  the 
ten  thousand  talents  had  not  been  given,  but 
only  offered.  Rather,  “  the  silver  of  the  people 
is  given  thee,  together  with  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  to  do  with  both  as  it  pleases  thee.” 
Confiscation  always  accompanies  execution  in 
the  East,  and  the  goods  of  those  who  are  put  to 
death  naturally  escheat  to  the  crown,  which 
either  seizes  them  or  makes  a  grant  of  them. 
Compare  chap.  8  :  II,  where  the  property  of 
those  of  the  Jews’  enemies  who  should  suffer 
death  is  granted  to  those  who  should  slay  them. 
P.  C. 

Tlie  people  also.  It  has  been  said  to 
be  “  incredible”  that  any  king  should  thus  sac¬ 
rifice  a  whole  people  to  the  offended  dignity  of 
a  minister  ;  but  even  De  Wette  allows  that  such 
an  act  is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
Xerxes,  and,  being  told  of  him,  is  credible.  In 
fact,  it  is  on  a  par  with  many  acts  of  Oriental 
despots.  B.  C. 

I42.  The  satrap,  or  supreme  civil  governor  of 
each  department,  was  “  charged  with  the  col¬ 
lection  and  transmission  of  the  revenue,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  the  general  supervision  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory.”  Each  satrap  was  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  removable  at  pleasure,  but  while  in 
office  was  despotic,  as  being  the  representative 
of  the  great  king.  Haley. 

13.  Xenophon  says  :  “  1  find  that  Cyrus  set 
on  foot  another  contrivance  beneficial  to  his 
vast  empire,  by  means  of  which  he  gained  early 
information  of  wliat  was  doing  in  remote  parts 


of  his  dominions.  He  formed  establishments 
of  stables,  horses,  and  attendants,  as  far  distant 
from  each  other  as  a  horse  could  travel  with 
ease  in  one  day  ;  and  at  each  of  these  stations 
he  appointed  a  person  to  receive  and  transmit 
the  letters  brought  by  the  messengers,  and  to 
see  that  the  men  and  horses  were  taken  care  of 
after  their  journey,  and  that  fresh  ones  were 
sent  forward.  Sometimes  these  journeys  were 
not  intermitted  during  the  night ;  the  messen¬ 
ger  to  whose  turn  it  fell  to  travel  at  night  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  he  who  had  travelled  during  the 
day .  ”  Parkhurst. 

The  thirteenth  day  of  the  twelfth 
month.  There  are  full  eleven  months  be¬ 
twixt  the  first  sending  forth  of  the  bloody  edict 
and  the  time  of  executing  the  same.  Herein, 
on  the  one  side,  his  folly  is  discovered  ;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  God’s  wise  providence  is  mani¬ 
fested.  His  folly  in  putting  off  the  execution 
to  so  long  a  time  ;  for  he  might  have  suspected 
that  something  or  other  might  have  intervened 
to  hinder  so  cruel  a  design,  which  was  so  long 
made  known  before  it  was  executed.  God’s 
wise  providence  was  manifested  in  ordering  a 
means  to  prevent  that  plot  before  the  time  of 
executing  it.  Ainsworth. 

The  Jews  at  present  keep  three  days — the 
13th,  the  14tli,  and  the  15tli  of  Adar — as  con¬ 
nected  with  “  the  feast  of  Purim,”  but  make 
the  13th  a  fast,  commemorative  of  the  fast  of 
Esther  (chap.  4  :  16),  and  keep  the  feast  itself 
on  the  14th  and  15th.  B.  C. 

15.  Perplexed.  The  Jews  no  doubt  had 
shown  themselves  a  quiet,  industrious,  well- 
disposed  people.  They  had  gained  many 
friends.  Besides,  the  extermination  of  a  whole 
people  by  such  arbitrary  slaughter  must  have 
seemed,  as  it  was  in  reality,  a  dangerous  prec¬ 
edent.  Who  could  tell  what  people  or  race 
would  next  fall  under  the  king’s  ban  ?  No 
wonder  that  the  capital  was  ‘  ‘  perplexed.  ’  ’  And 
how  terribly  laconic  the  latter  word  ! 

Cliap.  4:1.  Knew.  The  matter  may 
have  transpired  through  the  publication  of  the 
edict ;  or  possibly  the  king’s  scribes  had  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  other  officials  of  the  court,  and  so  it 
had  become  known  throughout  the  palace  be¬ 
fore  the  edict  appeared.  Haley. 

11.  Clearly  Esther  sees  and  calmly  she  tells 
Mordecai  the  tremendous  risk  which  following 
his  counsel  would  bring.  Note  that  she  does 
not  refuse.  She  simply  puts  the  case  plainly,  as 
if  she  invited  further  communication.  “  This 
is  how  things  stand.  Do  you  still  wish  me  to 
run  the  risk  ?”  That  is  poor  courage  which 
has  to  shut  its  eyes  in  order  to  keep  itself  up  to 
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the  mark.  Unfortunately,  the  temperament 
which  clearly  sees  dangers  and  that  which  dares 
them  are  not  often  found  together  in  due  pro¬ 
portion,  and  so  men  are  over-rash  and  over¬ 
cautious.  This  young  queen  with  her  clear 
eyes  saw  and  with  her  brave  heart  was  ready  to 
face  peril  to  her  life.  Unless  we  fully  realize 
difficulties  and  dangers  beforehand,  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  great  causes  will  ooze  out  at 
our  fingers’  ends  at  the  first  rude  assault  of 
these.  So  let  us  count  the  cost  before  we  take 
up  arms,  and  let  us  take  up  arms  after  we  have 
counted  the  cost.  Cautious  courage,  courage¬ 
ous  caution,  are  good  guides.  Either  alone  is  a 
bad  one. 

13,  14.  Mordecai’s  grand  message  is  a  con¬ 
densed  statement  of  the  great  reasons  which 
always  exist  for  self-sacrificing  efforts  for 
others’  good.  His  words  are  none  the  less  sat¬ 
urated  with  devout  thought  because  they  do 
not  name  God.  This  porter  at  the  palace  gate 
had  not  the  tongue  of  a  psalmist  or  of  a 
prophet.  He  was  a  plain  man,  not  uninfluenced 
by  his  pagan  surroundings,  and  perhaps  he  was 
careful  to  adapt  his  message  to  the  lips  of  the 
Gentile  messenger,  and  therefore  did  not  more 
definitely  use  the  sacred  name.  It  is  very  strik¬ 
ing  that  Mordecai  makes  no  attempt  to  mini¬ 
mize  Esther’s  peril  in  doing  as  he  wished.  He 
knew  that  she  would  take  her  life  in  her  hand, 
and  he  expects  her  to  be  willing  to  do  it,  as  he 
would  have  been  willing.  It  is  grand  when  love 
exhorts  loved  ones  to  a  course  which  may  bring 
death  to  them,  and  lifelong  loneliness  and 
quenched  hopes  to  it.  Think  of  Mordecai’s 
years  of  care  over  and  pride  in  his  fair  young 
cousin,  and  how  many  joys  and  soaring  visions 
would  perish  with  her,  and  then  estimate  the 
heroic  self-sacrifice  he  exercised  in  urging  her 
to  her  course. 

His  first  appeal  is  on  the  lowest  ground. 
Pure  selfishness  should  send  her  to  the  king  ; 
for,  if  she  did  not  go,  she  would  not  escape  the 
common  ruin.  So,  on  the  one  hand,  she  had  to 
face  certain  destruction  ;  and,  on  the  other,  there 
were  possible  success  and  escape.  The  argu¬ 
ment  holds  in  reference  to  many  forms  of  con¬ 
flict  with  national  and  social  evils.  If  Christian 
people  allow  vice  and  godlessness  to  riot  un¬ 
checked,  they  will  not  escape  the  contagion  in 
some  form  or  other.  How  many  good  men’s 
sons  have  been  swept  away  by  the  immoralities 
of  great  cities  !  How  few  families  there  are  in 
which  there  is  not  “  one  dead,”  the  victim  of 
drink  and  dissipation  !  How  the  godliness  of 
the  Church  is  cooled  down  by  the  low  tempera¬ 
ture  around  !  At  the  very  lowest,  self-preserva¬ 


tion  should  enlist  all  good  men  in  a  sacred  war 
against  the  sins  which  are  slaying  their  country 
men.  Mordecai  goes  back  to  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  latter  part  of  his  answer,  when  he 
foretells  the  destruction  of  Esther  and  her 
father’s  house.  There  he  puts  it,  however,  in 
a  rather  different  light.  The  destruction  is  not 
now,  as  before,  her  participation  in  the  common 
tragedy,  but  her  exceptional  ruin  while  Israel 
is  preserved.  The  unfaithful  one,  who  could 
have  intervened  to  save,  and  did  not,  will  have 
a  special  infliction  of  punishment.  That  is  true 
in  many  applications.  Certainly,  neglect  to  do 
what  we  can  do  for  others  does  always  bring 
some  penalty  on  the  slothful  coward  ;  and  there 
is  no  more  short-sighted  policy  than  that  which 
shirks  plain  duties  of  beneficence  from  regard 
to  self. 

But  higher  considerations  than  selfish  ones  are 
appealed  to.  Mordecai  is  sure  that  deliverance 
will  come.  He  does  not  know  whence,  but 
come  it  will.  How  did  he  arrive  at  that 
serene  confidence  ?  Certainly  because  he 
trusted  God’s  ancient  promises,  and  believed  in 
the  indestructibility  of  the  nation  which  a 
Divine  hand  protected.  How  does  such  a  con¬ 
fidence  agree  with  fear  of  “  destruction”  ?  The 
two  parts  of  Mordecai’s  message  sound  contra¬ 
dictory  ;  but  he  might  well  dread  the  threatened 
catastrophe,  and  yet  be  sure  that  through  any 
disaster  Israel  as  a  nation  would  pass,  cast 
down,  no  doubt,  but  not  destroyed.  How  did 
it  agree  with  his  earnestness  in  trying  to  secure 
Esther’s  help  ?  If  he  were  certain  of  the  issue, 
why  should  he  have  troubled  her  or  himself  ? 
Just  for  the  same  reason  that  the  discernment 
of  God’s  purposes  and  absolute  reliance  on  these 
stimulates  and  does  not  paralyze  devout  ac¬ 
tivity  in  helping  to  carry  them  out.  If  we  are 
sure  that  a  given  course,  however  full  of  peril 
and  inconvenience,  is  in  the  line  of  God’s  pur¬ 
poses,  that  is  a  reason  for  strenuous  effort  to 
carry  it  out.  Since  some  men  are  to  be  honored 
to  be  His  instruments,  shall  not  we  be  willing 
to  offer  ourselves  ?  There  is  a  holy  and  noble 
ambition  which  covets  the  dignity  of  being  used 
by  Him.  They  who  believe  that  their  work 
helps  forward  what  is  dear  to  God’s  heart  may 
well  do  with  their  might  what  they  find  to  do, 
and  not  be  too  careful  to  keep  on  the  safe  side 
in  doing  it.  The  honor  is  more  than  the  danger. 
“  Here  am  I  ;  take  me,”  should  be  the  Chris¬ 
tian  feeling  about  all  such  work. 

The  last  argument  in  this  noble  summary  of 
motives  for  self-sacrifice  for  others’  good  is  the 
thought  of  God’s  purpose  in  giving  Esther  her 
position.  It  carries  large  truth  applicable  to  us 
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all.  The  source  of  all  endowments  of  position, 
possessions,  or  capacities  is  God.  His  purpose 
in  them  all  goes  far  beyond  the  happiness  of  the 
receiver.  Dignities  and  gifts  of  every  sort  are 
ours  for  use  in  carrying  out  His  great  designs 
of  good  to  our  fellows.  Esther  was  made 
queen,  not  that  she  might  live  in  luxury  and 
be  the  plaything  of  a  king,  but  that  she  might 
serve  Israel.  Power  is  duty.  Responsibility  is 
measured  by  capacity.  Obligation  attends  ad¬ 
vantages.  Gifts  are  burdens.  All  men  are 
stewards,  and  God  gives  His  servants  their 

talents,”  not  for  selfish  squandering  or  hoard¬ 
ing,  but  to  trade  with,  and  to  pay  the  profits  to 
Him.  This  penetrating  insight  into  the  source 
and  intention  of  all  which  we  have  carries  a 
solemn  lesson  for  us  all.  A.  M. 

This  is  a  day  wherein  great  things  are  doing 
and  grievous  things  are  a-suffering  by  many  of 
our  brethren  ;  therefore  you  should  be  working 
this  day.  This  is  a  day  in  which  sons  of  Belial 
— men  that  will  not  have  Christ’s  yoke — are 
combining  to  break  it  and  cast  His  cord  from 
them.  Then  join  this  day  to  help  Christ,  else, 
as  Mordecai  said  to  Esther,  so  I  may  say  to  you 
in  reference  to  the  present  opportunity  :  if  you 
altogether  hold  your  peace,  hold  your  purses 
and  hold  your  hand  at  this  time,  enlargement 
will  come  to  the  Church  some  other  way,  but 
you  may  be  destroyed  who  think  to  hold  and 
keep  your  peace,  either  by  saying  or  doing 
nothing  ;  if  ever  you  will  appear,  this  is  a  day 
to  appear  m  to  do  good.  Let  us  be  wise  to 
manage  and  improve  our  day,  so  that  it  may 
never  be  said  of  us  as  our  Lord  did  of  Jerusalem, 
“  If  ye  had  known,  even  in  this  your  day,  the 
things  which  belong  unto  your  peace  1”  Caryl. 

Mordecai  encourages  Esther  to  estimate  her 
position  and  lofty  calling.  “  Who  knowetli 
whether  thou  art  not  come  to  the  kingdom  for 
such  a  time  as  this  ?”  God  may  have  given 
thee  the  noble  mission  to  save  thy  nation.  He 
has  invested  thee  with  personal  beauty  ;  He  has 
given  thee  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  Aliasuerus  ; 
He  has  made  thy  home  a  palace,  and  seated  thee 
on  a  throne,  not  to  gratify  thy  vanity  and  love 
of  splendor  ;  not  for  thy  safety  in  the  day  of 
thy  nation’s  peril,  but  as  an  angel  of  deliver¬ 
ance.  Who  knows  but  there  is  a  proud  destiny 
reserved  for  thee,  to  use  thy  elevation  to  lift  up 

thy  down-trodden  people  ?  Brainerd. - As  if 

he  had  said,  “  Consider  the  wonderful  and  gra¬ 
cious  providence  of  God,  in  raising  thee  from 
among  a  despised  people  to  be  the  consort  of  the 
greatest  monarch  upon  earth.”  Think  not  but 
the  Lord  therein  certainly  intended  that  some 
great  work  should  be  accomplished  by  thy  hand 


in  favor  of  His  afflicted  Church.  And  now 
the  hour  is  come  for  thee  to  make  use  of  the  ad¬ 
vancement  given  thee  by  the  Lord  ;  and  to  try, 
by  that  power  and  interest  which  thou  hast 
with  the  king,  to  reverse  the  decree  of  our  ad¬ 
versary,  and  effect  the  deliverance  of  our  whole 
nation.  The  argument  used  by  Mordecai  to 
Esther  is  one  of  general  application  and  use — 
viz.,  that  one  great  purpose  for  which  men  are 
intrusted  by  Providence  with  power  or  riches 
is  that  they  may  therewith  do  good,  and  succor 
those  who  require  their  assistance  ;  that  they 
may  help  those  to  right  who  suffer  wrong,  may 
stand  by  their  poorer  brethren  in  the  day  of 
calamity  and  distress.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

10.  Mordecai  hath  said  enough.  These  words 
have  so  put  a  new  life  into  Esther  that  she  is 
resolute  to  hazard  the  old  :  “  Go,  gather  together 
all  the  Jews  that  are  present  in  Shushan,  and 
fast  ye  for  me,  and  neither  eat  nor  drink  three 
days,  night  or  day  :  I  also  and  my  maidens  will 
fast  likewise  ;  and  so  will  I  go  in  unto  the  king, 
which  is  not  according  to  the  law  ;  and  if  I  per¬ 
ish,  I  perish.”  Heroical  thoughts  do  well  befit 
great  actions.  Life  can  never  be  better  adven¬ 
tured  than  where  it  shall  be  gain  to  lose  it. 
Bp.  II. 

Fast  ye  for  me.  Fasting  for  another  is 
fasting  to  obtain  God’s  blessing  on  that  other, 
and  is  naturally  accompanied  with  earnest 
prayer  to  God  for  the  person  who  is  the  object 
of  the  fast.  Thus  here  again  the  thought  of 

God  underlies  the  narrative.  P.  C. - Here 

again  the  religious  element  shows  itself. 
Esther’s  fast  could  have  no  object  but  to  obtain 
God’s  favor  and  protection  in  the  dangerous 
course  on  which  she  was  about  to  enter.  B.  C. 

Esther  had  not  overlooked  the  importance  of 
a  general  union  of  her  people  in  religious  exer¬ 
cise.  She  called  into  vitality  and  determined 
activity  the  whole  combined  and  sympathetic 
force  of  multitudes,  who  at  her  instance  did  for 
three  days  put  away  from  themselves  every 
other  thought,  care,  hope,  that  they  might  be 
found  “  watching”  as  regards  the  crisis  of  this 
hour.  What  an  interesting  suggestion  arises 
from  the  words  (verse  17),  “  So  Mordecai  went 
his  way,  and  did  according  to  all  that  Esther 
had  commanded  him”  !  The  tender  ward  has 
become  the  strong,  firm,  religious  teacher  of 
her  guardian.  P.  C. 

The  soul  of  Esther  was  worthy  of  a  daughter 
of  Abraham  and  of  Mordecai.  It  rose  with  dan¬ 
ger  and  difficulty.  To  save  the  life  of  her  nation, 
she  at  once  determined  to  go  over  the  letter  of  a 
law ,  over  the  custom  of  her  sex,  and  to  hazard 
her  own  life  that  her  nation  might  not  die.  Her 
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bearing  indicated  deep  piety  as  well  as  patriot¬ 
ism.  Brainerd. - The  fair  young  heroine’s 

soul  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  responded  with  a 
swift  determination  to  her  older  cousin’s  lofty 
words.  Little  as  she  says  about  her  faith  in 
God,  it  obviously  underlay  her  courage.  A 
soul  that  dares  death  in  obedience  to  His  will 
and  in  dependence  on  His  aid  demonstrates  its 
godliness  more  forcibly  in  silence  than  by  many 
professions.  “  If  I  perish,  I  perish.”  Think 
of  the  fair,  soft  lips  set  to  utter  that  grand  sur¬ 
render,  and  of  all  the  flowery  and  silken  cords 
which  bound  the  young  heart  to  life  so  bright 
and  desirable  as  was  assured  to  her.  Note  the 
resolute  calmness,  the  Spartan  brevity,  the 
clear  sight  of  the  possible  fatal  issue,  the  abso¬ 
lute  submission.  No  higher  strain  has  ever 


come  from  human  lips.  This  womanly  soul 
was  of  the  same  stock  as  a  Miriam,  a  Deborah, 
Jephthah’s  daughter  ;  and  the  same  fire  burned 
in  her — utter  devotion  to  Israel  because  entire 
consecration  to  Israel’s  God.  Religion  and 
patriotism  were  to  her  inseparable.  What  was 
her  individual  life  compared  with  her  people’s 
weal  and  her  God’s  will  ?  She  was  ready  with¬ 
out  a  murmur  to  lay  her  young,  radiant  life 
down.  Such  ecstasy  of  willing  self-sacrifice 
raises  its  subject  above  all  fears  and  dissolves 
all  hindrances.  It  may  be  wrought  out  in  un¬ 
eventful  details  of  our  small  lives,  and  may 
illuminate  these  aS1  truly  as  it  sheds  imperishable 
lustre  over  the  lovely  figure  standing  in  the  pal¬ 
ace  court,  and  waiting  for  life  or  death  at  the 
will  of  a  sensual  tyrant.  A.  M. 


Section  68. 

ESTHER’S  FIRST  BANQUET.  THE  KING’S  SLEEPLESS  NIGHT  AND  READING 

OF  THE  RECORDS.  MORDECAI  HONORED. 

Esther,  Chaps.  5,  6. 

5  : 1  Now  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  that  Esther  put  on  her  royal  apparel,  and  stood 
in  the  inner  court  of  the  king’s  house,  over  against  the  king’s  house  :  and  the  king  sat  upon 

2  his  royal  throne  in  the  royal  house,  over  against  the  entrance  of  the  house.  And  it  was  so, 
when  the  king  saw  Esther  the  queen  standing  in  the  court,  that  she  obtained  favour  in  his 
sight  :  and  the  king  held  out  to  Esther  the  golden  sceptre  that  was  in  his  hand.  So  Esther 

3  drew  near,  and  touched  the  top  of  the  sceptre.  Then  said  the  king  unto  her,  What  wilt 
thou,  queen  Esther?  and  what  is  thy  request?  it  shall  be  given  thee  even  to  the  half  of  the 

4  kingdom.  And  Esther  said,  If  it  seem  good  unto  the  king,  let  the  king  and  Haman  come  this 

5  day  unto  the  banquet  that  I  have  prepared  for  him.  Then  the  king  said,  Cause  Haman  to 
make  haste,  that  it  may  be  done  as  Esther  hath  said.  So  the  king  and  Haman  came  to  the 

6  banquet  that  Esther  had  prepared.  And  the  king  said  unto  Esther  at  the  banquet  of  wine, 
What  is  thy  petition?  and  it  shall  be  granted  thee  :  and  wThat  is  thy  request?  even  to  the  half 

7  of  the  kingdom  it  shall  be  performed.  Then  answered  Esther,  and  said,  My  petition  and  my 

8  request  is  ;  if  I  have  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  king,  and  if  it  please  the  king  to  grant 
my  petition,  and  to  perform  my  request,  let  the  king  and  Haman  come  to  the  banquet  that  I 

9  shall  prepare  for  them,  and  I  will  do  to-morrow  as  the  king  hath  said.  Then  went  Haman 
forth  that  day  joyful  and  glad  of  heart  :  but  when  Haman  saw  Mordecai  in  the  king’s  gate, 

10  that  he  stood  not  up  nor  moved  for  him,  he  was  filled  with  wrath  against  Mordecai.  Never¬ 
theless  Haman  refrained  himself,  and  went  home  ;  and  he  sent  and  fetched  his  friends  and 

11  Zeresh  his  wife.  And  Haman  recounted  unto  them  the  glory  of  his  riches,  and  the  multitude 
of  his  children,  and  all  the  things  wherein  the  king  had  promoted  him,  and  how  he  had 

12  advanced  him  above  the  princes  and  servants  of  the  king.  Haman  said  moreover,  Yea,  Esther 
the  queen  did  let  no  man  come  in  with  the  king  unto  the  banquet  that  she  had  prepared  but 

13  myself  ;  and  to-morrow  also  am  I  invited  by  her  together  with  the  king.  Yet  all  this  availeth 

14  me  nothing,  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  king’s  gate.  Then  said  Zeresh 
his  wife  and  all  his  friends  unto  him,  Let  a  gallows  be  made  of  fifty  cubits  high,  and  in  the 
morning  speak  thou  unto  the  king  that  Mordecai  may  be  hanged  thereon  :  then  go  thou  in 
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merrily  with  tlie  king  unto  the  banquet.  And  the  thing  pleased  Hainan  ;  and  he  caused  the 
gallows  to  be  made. 

G  :  1  On  that  night  could  not  the  king  sleep  ;  and  he  commanded  to  bring  the  book  of 

2  records  of  the  chronicles,  and  they  were  read  before  the  king.  And  it  was  found  written, 
that  Mordecai  had  told  of  Bigtliana  and  Teresh,  two  of  the  king’s  chamberlains,  of  those  that 

3  kept  the  door,  who  had  sought  to  lay  hands  on  the  king  Ahasuerus.  And  the  king  said, 
What  honour  and  dignity  hath  been  done  to  Mordecai  for  this?  Then  said  the  king’s  servants 

4  that  ministered  unto  him,  There  is  nothing  done  for  him.  And  the  king  said,  Who  is  in  the 
court  ?  Now  Haman  was  come  into  the  outward  court  of  the  king’s  house,  to  speak  unto  the 

5  king  to  hang  Mordecai  on  the  gallows  that  he  had  prepared  for  him.  And  the  king’s  servants 
said  unto  him,  Behold,  Haman  standeth  in  the  court.  And  the  king  said,  Let  him  come  in. 

6  So  Haman  came  in.  And  the  king  said  unto  him,  What  shall  be  done  unto  the  man  whom 
the  king  delighteth  to  honour?  Now  Haman  said  in  his  heart,  To  whom  would  the  king 

7  delight  to  do  honour  more  than  to  myself?  And  Haman  said  unto  the  king,  For  the  man 

8  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour,  let  royal  apparel  be  brought  which  the  king  useth  to 
wear,  and  the  horse  that  the  king  rideth  upon,  and  on  the  head  of  which  a  crown  royal  is  set  : 

9  and  let  the  apparel  and  the  horse  be  delivered  to  the  baud  of  one  of  the  king’s  most  noble 
princes,  that  they  may  array  the  man  withal  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour,  and  cause 
him  to  ride  on  horseback  through  the  street  of  the  city,  and  proclaim  before  him,  Thus  shall 

10  it  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour.  Then  the  king  said  to  Haman, 
Make  haste,  and  take  the  apparel  and  the  horse,  as  thou  hast  said,  and  do  even  so  to  Mordecai 

11  the  Jew,  that  sitteth  at  the  king’s  gate  :  let  nothing  fail  of  all  that  thou  hast  spoken.  Then 
took  Haman  the  apparel  and  the  horse,  and  arrayed  Mordecai,  and  caused  him  to  ride  through 
the  street  of  the  city,  and  proclaimed  before  him,  Thus  shall  it  be  done  unto  the  man  whom 

12  the  king  delighteth  to  honour.  And  Mordecai  came  again  to  the  king’s  gate.  But  Haman 

13  hasted  to  his  house,  mourning  and  having  liis-  head  covered.  And  Haman  recounted  unto 
Zeresh  his  wife  and  all  his  friends  every  thing  that  had  befallen  him.  Then  said  his  wise  men 
and  Zeresh  his  wife  unto  him,  If  Mordecai,  before  whom  thou  hast  begun  to  fall,  be  of  the  seed 

14  of  the  Jews,  thou  shalt  not  prevail  against  him,  but  shalt  surely  fall  before  him.  While  they 
were  yet  talking  with  him,  came  the  king’s  chamberlains,  and  hasted  to  bring  Haman  unto  the 
banquet  that  Esther  had  prepared. 


5:1.  And  now  she  walks  into  the  inner 
court  of  the  king,  and  puts  herself  into  that 
forbidden  presence,  as  if  she  said,  “  Here  I  am, 
with  my  life  in  my  hand.  If  it  please  the 
king  to  take  it,  it  is  ready  for  him.  Vashti, 
my  predecessor,  forfeited  her  place  for  not 
coming  when  she  was  called.  Esther  shall 
now  hazard  the  forfeiture  of  her  life  for  com¬ 
ing  when  she  is  not  called.  It  is  necessity,  not 
disobedience,  that  hath  put  me  upon  this  bold 
approach.  According  to  thy  construction,  O 
king,  I  do  either  live  or  die  ;  either  shall  be 
welcome.”  Bp.  II. 

2,  3.  Esther  passed  through  the  entrance 
into  the  pillared  throne  room,  and  across  the 
wide  room  to  the  throne,  and  touched  the  top 
of  the  sceptre.  What  she  did,  she  did  right 
royally.  I  think  the  king  became  at  once  as 
proud  of  her  courage  as  lie  was  of  her  beauty. 
I  think  he  felt  a  respect  for  her  such  as  he  had 
never  felt  before.  He  did  not  wait  for  her  to 
speak,  but  addressed  her  as  “  Queen  Esther,” 
and  promised  that  her  request  should  be  grant¬ 
ed,  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom.  W.  J.  B. 

4.  Ahasuerus  at  once  showed  favor  to  his 


queen  ;  and  surmising,  as  she  drew  near,  that 
she  had  an  important  request  to  make,  encour¬ 
aged  her  to  make  it.  She  would  not  tell  it  in 
open  court,  but  invited  the  king  and  Haman 
to  a  banquet  in  her  own  apartments.  It  was 
shrewdly  done.  Esther  would  re-establish  her 
influence  over  her  husband  ;  and  she  would 
throw  the  favorite  off  his  guard,  taking  care, 
too,  to  have  him  present  when  she  should  un¬ 
veil  his  malice,  that  he  might  not  defeat  or  es¬ 
cape  her.  D.  F. - The  king  understood  that 

this  invitation  to  a  banquet,  couched  in  the 
form  of  a  request,  was  simply  preliminary  to 
some  petition  of  greater  importance.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  Oriental  usage. 

8.  She  proposes  a  similar  banquet  on  the 
morrow,  with  the  promise  that  she  will  then 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  that  which  she  has 
upon  her  heart.  Whence  came  that  wisdom? 
We  cannot  well  doubt,  in  the  light  of  what  im¬ 
mediately  follows,  that  an  unseen  guide  was 
leading  her  in  a  way  that  she  knew  not. 
Street. - Her  intention  in  thus  desiring  to  en¬ 

tertain  the  king  twice  at  her  banquets  before 
she  made  known  her  petition  to  him  was,  that 
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slie  might  thereby  dispose  him  the  better  to 
grant  the  request  which  she  had  to  make  to 

him.  Prideaux. - There  was  also  a  singular 

providence  of  God  in  so  disposing  her  mind 
that  the  high  honor  which  the  king  bestowed 
on  Mordecai  the  next  day  might  in  the  mean 
while  fall  out,  and  so  make  way  for  her  peti¬ 
tion  ;  as  also  that  Haman  might  in  the  mean 
while  make  his  preparations  for  the  execution 
of  Mordecai.  Wells. 

1  i$.  This  is  the  most  brilliant  day  in  the  life 
of  the  favorite  courtier.  Rich  in  treasure,  in 
sons,  in  honor,  he  is  invited,  not  merely  to-day, 
but  to-morrow,  to  the  table  of  the  king  and 
queen  ;  perhaps  from  this  some  new  distinction 
may  proceed.  “  Yet  all  this  availetli  me  noth¬ 
ing,  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting- 
in  the  king’s  gate.”  The  one  bitter  drop  poi¬ 
sons  the  entire  cup  of  sensual  gratification,  and 
the  universally  envied  Haman  is  really  the  man 
most  to  be  pitied  in  all  Susa.  Van  0. 

We  are  usually  more  alive  to  the  good  we 
want  than  to  that  which  we  possess  ;  rendered 
delicate  by  indulgence  rather  than  satiated  by 
enjoyment,  the  slightest  check  in  the  career  of 
our  desires  inflicts  a  wound  which  their  gratifi¬ 
cation  in  every  other  particular  is  incapable  of 
healing.  Thus  the  wretched  Haman,  in  the 
highest  plenitude  of  affluence  and  power,  ex¬ 
claimed,  All  this  availetli  me  nothing ,  while 
Mordecai  sits  in  the  gate.  Such  is  the  capricious 
fastidiousness  of  the  human  heart,  chiefly  in 
those  who  are  most  pampered  with  the  gifts  of 
fortune,  that  the  person  whom  nothing  has  the 
power  of  gratifying  long  the  merest  trifle  is 
sufficient  to  displease,  and  that  he  is  often  ex¬ 
tremely  chagrined  and  disquieted  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  whose  presence  would  scarcely  be 
felt.  R.  Hall. 

Those  things  which  availed  nothing  to  the 
happiness  of  Haman,  under  his  vexation  of 
spirit,  are  enumerated  by  him  in  his  complaint 
uttered  in  the  presence  of  his  friends.  They 
consist  of  the  greatest  distinctions  and  favors 
that  he  could  desire  from  the  king,  and  the 
most  alluring  objects  of  human  wishes.  Never¬ 
theless  his  enjoyment  of  all  this  prosperity  is 
alloyed  by  the  single  circumstance  of  Mor- 
decai’s  disrespect,  which  was  made  a  source  of 
misery  by  his  own  passions  and  imagination. 
So  it  is  that  the  proud,  the  revengeful,  the 
discontented,  the  unthankful  and  impatient, 
are  their  own  tormentors  ;  whether  God  imme¬ 
diately  execute  His  judgments  on  them  or  not, 
their  own  temper  of  mind  is  their  punishment  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  various  natural  passions 
and  affections  of  the  heart  work  together  for 


good,  through  the  Divine  grace,  to  those  who 
govern  them  rightly.  J.  Balguy. 

14.  A  gallows,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is 
scarcely  intended,  since  hanging  was  not  a  Per¬ 
sian  punishment.  The  intention,  no  doubt,  was 
to  crucify  or  impale  Mordecai  ;  and  the  pale  or 
cross  was  to  be  seventy-five  feet  high,  to  make 
the  punishment  more  conspicuous.  B.  C. 

6  :  1-1 1.  Mordecai  slept  well  that  night,  un¬ 
conscious  of  danger  ;  but  the  Lord,  who  kept 
Israel,  slumbered  not,  and  so  ordered  it  in  His 
providence  that  the  rage  of  the  heathen  was 
disappointed  of  its  prey.  “  On  that  night 
could  not  the  king  sleep.”  No  doubt  this  had 
happened  before,  for  sleep  is  far  more  secure 
and  sweet  to  the  laboring  man  than  to  the 
voluptuary  ;  but  it  was  of  God  that,  on  this 
critical  night,  when  sleep  fled,  the  king  was  dis¬ 
posed,  not  to  vain  amusement,  but  to  reflection 
on  the  events  of  his  reign.  The  chronicles  of 
his  kingdom  were  brought  forth  and  read  to 
him.  In  the  roll  of  records  read  on  that  night 
to  Ahasuerus,  mention  was  made  of  the  plot 
against  his  life,  which  Mordecai  detected  and 
defeated.  On  hearing  it,  conscience  smote  the 
king  ;  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  preserver 
of  his  life  ;  and  the  Jew  had  urged  no  claim, 
nor  sought  reward,  but  sat  patiently  in  his  place 
at  the  king’s  gate. 

Ahasuerus,  when  roused,  was  full  of  will  and 
energy.  So  soon  as  it  was  day  he  called,  “  Who 
is  in  the  court?”  Lo  !  Haman,  greedy  of  re¬ 
venge,  had  come  already  to  crave  the  death  of 
Mordecai.  Before  he  could  prefer  his  request, 
he  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  lead  Morde¬ 
cai  in  a  procession  of  honor  through  the  city. 
What  an  effort  Haman  must  have  made  to  com¬ 
mand  himself,  and  to  conceal  the  secret  writh¬ 
ing  he  endured  in  doing  such  a  service  !  Think 
how  he  must  have  felt,  as  the  procession  passed 
the  gallows  fifty  cubits  high. 

Mordecai  showed  a  sober  mind.  Not  elated 
by  the  sudden  mark  of  royal  favor  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  he  returned  quietly  to  his  post  at  the 
gate.  But  he  was  confirmed,  we  may  be  sure, 
in  faith  that  God  would  deliver  His  people,  and 
he  was  encouraged  to  augur  well  for  Esther’s 
intervention.  D.  F. 

1.  Oil  that  night.  The  Hebrew  makes 
the  time  very  definite  ;  that  very  night — i.e., 
the  night  immediately  following  the  day  of  the 
queen’s  banquet,  and  of  Haman’s  conference 
with  Zeresh  and  his  friends  just  narrated.  The 
king's  sleep  fled—  this  is  literal  ;  a  bold  figure  ! 
The  king  cannot  command  his  own  sleep.  It 
was  not  an  event  that  was  in  any  way  surpris¬ 
ing  or  worthy  of  special  notice,  except  as  con- 
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nected  in  the  chain  of  events.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  was  vital,  and  gave  token  of  the  ordering 
of  the  Divine  hand.  Street. 

At  the  very  juncture  when  Esther  was  gradu¬ 
ally  preparing  for  herself  a  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  plead  the  cause  of  her  people,  on  the 
very  night  preceding  the  day  upon  which  Ha¬ 
inan,  unable  in  the  greatness  of  his  anger  longer 
to  wait  the  full  execution  of  his  rapacious  re¬ 
venge,  had  determined  to  petition  the  king  for 
Mordecai’s  destruction,  on  the  night,  too,  of  the 
very  day  in  which  he  had  prepared  a  gallows 
for  this  purpose — “  on  that  night,"  recites  the 
text,  “  could  not  the  king  sleep.”  B. 

A  seemingly  slight  incident  may  involve  great, 
momentous  issues.  Often  may  sleep  have  gone 
from  the  king’s  eyes  and  nothing  of  conse¬ 
quence  have  followed.  But  that  night  was 
memorable,  for  that  night’s  sleeplessness  was 
the  occasion  of  the  salvation  of  Mordecai,  and 
perhaps  of  Israel.  In  the  providence  of  God, 
as  though  to  rebuke  men’s  self-confidence,  lit¬ 
tle  things  are  sent  on  high  errands.  It  is  a 
striking  instance  of  Divine  providence.  He  who 
“  holds  the  king’s  heart  in  His  hand,”  who  can 
touch  with  the  finger  of  His  power  the  secret 
springs  of  thought  and  feeling,  now  sent 
troubled  thoughts  to  this  Persian  king.  That 
Lord  of  heaven,  keeper  of  Israel,  who  slumbers 
not  nor  sleeps,  was  interposing  on  behalf  of  His 
chosen  people.  God  willed  that  the  sovereign 
should  not  slumber  in  order  that  he  might  thus 
be  led  to  have  ‘  ‘  the  book  of  records  of  the 
chronicles  brought  and  read  before  the  king,” 
and  Mordecai’s  services  be  thus  brought  to  his 
royal  notice.  Little  did  Aliasuerus,  as  he  tossed 
his  restless  head  on  the  pillow,  imagine  that  a 
Divine  hand  was  laid  on  his  troubled  brain. 
As  little  do  we  know  when  the  finger  of  God  is 
working  on  us,  with  us,  for  us,  or  mercifully 
against  us.  P.  C. 

2.  The  wit  of  Zeresh  had  like  to  have  gone 
beyond  the  wit  of  Esther.  Had  not  the  work¬ 
ing  providence  of  the  Almighty  contrived  these 
events,  beyond  all  hopes,  all  conceits,  Mordecai 
had  been  dispatched,  ere  Esther’s  second  ban¬ 
quet.  To-morrow  was  the  day.  pitched  for 
both  their  designs.  But  God  meant  better 
things  to  His  people  ;  and  fetches  about  all  His 
holy  purposes,  after  a  wonderful  fashion,  in 
the  very  instant  of  opportunity.  “  He  that 
keepeth  Israel,  and  neither  slumbereth  nor  sleep- 
etli,”  causeth  sleep  that  night  to  depart  from 
him  that  had  decreed  to  root  out  Israel.  Great 
Aliasuerus,  that  commanded  a  hundred  and 
seven  and  twenty  provinces,  cannot  command 
a  night’s  sleep.  So  he  shall  spend  his  restless 


hours  in  the  chronicles  of  his  time.  Among 
those  voluminous  registers  of  acts  and  monu¬ 
ments,  which  so  many  scores  of  provinces  must 
needs  yield,  the  book  shall  open  upon  Mor¬ 
decai’s  discovery  of  the  late  treason  of  the  two 
eunuchs  ;  the  reader  is  turned  thither,  by  an 
insensible  sway  of  Providence.  Our  most  arbi¬ 
trary  or  casual  actions  are  overruled  by  a  hand 
in  heaven.  Bp.  II. 

The  Scriptures  relate  many  events  brought 
to  pass  by  means  which  seem  disproportionate, 
unsuitable  and  even  contrary  to  the  effect. 
Such  events  speak  God  to  be  their  cause,  His 
invisible  power  supplying  the  apparent  defects 
in  the  means.  Thus  plots  contrived  in  dark¬ 
ness,  with  all  possible  caution  and  secrecy,  are 
by  improbable  means  and  unaccountable  acci¬ 
dents  disclosed  and  brought  to  light  ;  “  a  bird 
of  the  air,”  as  the  wise  man  speaks,  “telling 
the  matter,”  or  “  the  stone,”  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  prophet,  “  crying  out  of  the 
wall.”  In  the  Book  of  Esther  we  read:  The 
king  cannot  sleep  ;  to  divert  him,  the  chronicle 
is  called  for  ;  Mordecai’s  service  is  there  pitched 
upon,  and  inquiry  made  concerning  his  recom¬ 
pense  ;  honor  is  decreed  him  ;  so  the  cruel  de¬ 
vice  of  Hainan  comes  out,  and  he  himself  suf¬ 
fers.  Whence  can  such  events  proceed  but 
from  the  ever-watchful  care  of  Him  whose  eyes 
are  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and  He  seetli  all  his 
goings?  Isaac  Barrow. 

God’s  providence  is  a  wonderful  scheme  ;  a 
web  of  many  threads,  woven  with  marvellous 
skill  ;  a  network  composed  of  all  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terials,  great  and  small,  but  so  arranged  that 
the  very  smallest  of  them  is  as  essential  as  the 
largest  to  the  completeness  of  the  fabric.  One 
would  suppose  that  many  of  the  dramas  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  planned  on  very  purpose 
to  show  how  intimately  things  secular  and 
things  sacred,  as  we  call  them,  are  connected 
together  ;  how  entirely  the  minutest  events  are 
controlled  by  God,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
thoroughly  the  freedom  of  man  is  preserved. 
The  meeting  of  two  convicts  in  an  Egyptian 
prison  is  a  vital  link  in  the  chain  of  events  that 
makes  Joseph  governor  of  Egypt  ;  a  young- 
lady  coming  to  bathe  in  the  river  preserves  the 
life  of  Moses,  and  secures  the  escape  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites  ;  the  thoughtful  regard  of  a  father  for 
the  comfort  of  his  sons  in  the  army  brings  Da¬ 
vid  into  contact  with  Goliath,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  his  elevation  to  the  throne  ;  the  beauty 
of  a  Hebrew  girl  fascinating  a  Persian  king 
saves  the  whole  Hebrew  race  from  massacre 
and  extermination.  W.  G.  B. 

3.  What  honor  hath  been  done  to 
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Hordecai  for  this  ?  It  was  a  settled  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Persian  government  that  “  royal 
benefactors”  were  to  receive  an  adequate  re¬ 
ward.  The  names  of  such  persons  were  placed 
on  a  special  roll  (Herod,  viii.  85),  and  great  care 
was  taken  that  they  should  be  properly  recom¬ 
pensed.  B.  C. 

4.  Tlie  king  said,  Who  is  in  the 
court  ?  Probably  some  high  officer  of  state 
was  required  to  be  always  in  attendance  upon 
the  monarch,  to  take  his  orders  at  any  moment. 
Now  Hainan  was  come.  Early  morn¬ 
ing  is  a  common  time  for  the  transaction  of 
business  at  an  Eastern  court.  Haman  was  so 
anxious  to  get  the  business  on  which  he  was 
bent  dispatched,  that  he  had  come  perhaps  even 
before  daybreak,  and  was  waiting  in  the  outer 
court  to  get,  if  possible,  the  first  audience. 
This  haste  of  his  to  effect  Mordecai’s  destruc¬ 
tion  led  to  his  being  the  person  deputed  to  do 
him  the  highest  honor.  P.  C. 

10.  Mordecai  the.  Jew,  that  sittetli 
at  the  king’s  gate.  There  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  king’s  knowing  the  nationality 
and  position  of  Mordecai.  His  nationality 
would  probably  have  been  noted  in  the  book 

of  the  chronicles.  B.  C. - Do  so  to  Mor- 

deeai.  Probably  no  more  sudden  or  chilling 
reverse  ever  befell  any  mortal.  Not  only 
does  his  vision  of  the  highest  earthly  glory  to 
which  he  could  aspire  collapse  at  a  breath,  but 
his  dream  of  revenge  is  gone  ;  and  worse  than 
all,  the  magnificent  demonstration  which  he 
had  devised  for  himself  all  goes  under  his  own 
superintendence  to  the  honor  of  him  whom  he 
hated  most  of  all  men,  and  for  whom  he  had 
been  contriving  a  doom  of  shame  and  death. 
This  sudden  check  to  the  flow  of  his  spirits  led 
him  to  imagine  something  deeper  than  the  king 
intended. 

12.  His  head  covered.  He  went  through 
the  required  demonstration,  doubtless,  as  be¬ 
came  a  great  minister  of  state  upon  whom  a 
thousand  eyes  were  turned.  But  when  he  had 
escaped  from  public  gaze,  he  could  command 
himself  no  longer.  He  felt  that  he  must  hide 
his  telltale  countenance  from  those  he  would 
meet,  till  he  reached  the  asylum  of  sympathy 
which  he  would  find  in  his  home.  Street. 

Came  again  to  tlie  gate.  A  Haman 
would  have  been  intoxicated  by  such  an  honor 
as  was  conferred  on  his  enemy.  To  Mordecai 
the  parade  through  the  city  was  but  an  empty 
pageant,  except  in  so  far  as  it  might  contribute 
to  his  purpose  of  saving  Israel.  Hence  we  find 
him,  after  putting  off  the  royal  robes,  return¬ 
ing  to  his  post  at  the  king’s  gate.  The  pass¬ 


ing  honors  of  the  world  make  no  change  in 
those  who  are  weighted  with  the  pursuit  of 
honors  which  the  world  cannot  give.  Their 
chief  desire  is  to  be  at  their  post  and  do  the 
work  given  them  by  a  higher  than  an  earthly 
master — “  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  their  God”  (Micah  6  :  8).  It 
required  no  effort  for  Mordecai  to  descend  from 
his  momentary  exaltation  to  his  humble  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  palace  servitor.  His  duty  was  in  the 
king’s  gate.  How  blessed  to  be  able  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  all  merely  personal  or  earthly  things 
to  the  service  of  God  !  P.  C. 

13.  Hast  begun  to  fall.  His  counsel¬ 
lors,  and  even  his  wife,  have  no  prop  for  him  in 
his  adversity.  Their  words  have  the  effect, 
rather,  of  an  additional  impulse  downward. 
No  less  than  three  changes  are  rung  by  them 
on  that  word/a^.  “  Thou  hast  begun  to  fall ; 
falling,  thou  shalt  fall  before  him” — so,  when 
literally  rendered.  How  different  their  lan¬ 
guage  from  that  with  which  they  cheered  him 
on  his  way  to  the  former  banquet  of  the  queen  ! 
Street. 

After  all  necessary  allowances  and  substitu¬ 
tions  have  been  made,  it  may  be  very  justly 
said  that  Shakespeare’s  Wolsey  is  essentially 
dwarfed  by  Scripture’s  Haman,  and  that  not 
the  finest  of  Shakespeare’s  five-act  plays — won¬ 
derful  products  of  human  genius  as  they  are — 
but  must  yield  to  the  ten  briefer  chapters,  with 
their  five  chief  characters,  of  our  Book  of 
Esther.  The  book  is  indeed  a  consummate 
epic  of  the  human  heart.  Its  photographs  are 
vivid  and  accurate,  but  they  arc  not  the  fac¬ 
simile  of  a  countenance  alone,  but  of  things 
revealed  and  laid  bare,  in  the  fallen  type  of 
man,  by  the  most  skilful  anatomj^.  What  an 
extraordinary  proclamation  it  makes,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  of  the  vanity  of  human 
greatness  and  of  the  greatness  of  human  vani¬ 
ty  1  How  forcibly  does  it  remind  us  of  that 
Scripture  that  saith  not  in  vain,  *  ‘  The  heart  is 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked,”  and  there  bids  us  hold  our  breath 
awhile  !  We  can  scarcely  go  on  to  say,  “  Who 
can  know  it?”  for  we  find  it  manifestly  set 
forth  as  known  by  One,  at  all  events,  whose 
finger  guides  us  to  the  observation  of  it,  and 
whose  pencil  limns  it.  Certainly  the  present 
passage  lays  bare  such  a  heart  to  the  core  of  it, 
and  at  the  core  it  is  bad.  It  is  of  an  aggravat¬ 
ed  type.  It  reveals  a  miserable  creature  on  his 
own  showing,  judged  by  his  own  standard, 
and  at  the  confession  of  his  own  lips.  We 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  descrip¬ 
tion  which  Haman  gives  of  himself.  But  the 
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difficulty  would  lie  in  crediting  the  phenome-  [ 
non  of  any  man,  knowing  his  own  symptoms  ! 
so  well,  being  ready  to  speak  them  so  frankly, 
where  they  are  what  they  are  here. 

In  the  larger,  bolder,  blacker  portrait  of  Ha- 
man  is  there  not  some  semblance  of  self,  when, 
amid  opportunities  and  advantages  innumera¬ 
ble,  comforts  and  joys  innumerable,  bright 
prospects  and  hopes  innumerable,  we  put  them 
all  far  from  us  just  because  everything  conceiv¬ 
able  is  not  to  our  mind.  We  are  prone  to  share 


the  perverse  nature  of  Haman  when,  as  mere 
matter  of  fact,  we  overlook  a  thousand  mercies 
we  possess  in  favor  of  keenly  noticing  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  one  withheld,  like  Eden’s  apple,  or 
withdrawn  after  long  enjoyment  of  it.  We  are 
prone  to  share  the  unfruitful  nature  of  Haman. 
No  fact  has  come  to  be  better  ascertained  in 
human  life  than  this,  that  it  is  not  those  who 
have  most  who  give  most.  The  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  often  witnesses  the  least  improve¬ 
ment  of  it.  Barker. 


Section  69. 

ESTHER’S  PLEA  FOR  HER  PEOPLE,  AND  CHARGE  AGAINST  HAMAN.  HAMAN 
IMPALED  AND  MORDECAI  ELEVATED.  DECREE  PERMITTING  SELF-DE¬ 
FENCE  BY  THE  JEWS. 

Esther,  Chaps.  7,  8. 

7:1,  2  So  the  king  and  Haman  came  to  banquet  with  Esther  the  queen.  And  the 
king  said  again  unto  Esther  on  the  second  day  at  the  banquet  of  wine,  What  is  thy  peti¬ 
tion,  queen  Esther  ?  and  it  shall  be  granted  thee  :  and  what  is  thy  request  ?  even  to 

3  the  half  of  the  kingdom  it  shall  be  performed.  Then  Esther  the  queen  answered 
and  said,  If  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  O  king,  and  if  it  please  the  king,  let  my 

4  life  be  given  me  at  my  petition,  and  my  people  at  my  request :  for  we  are  sold,  I  and  my 
people,  to  be  destroyed,  to  be  slain,  and  to  perish.  But  if  we  had  been  sold  for  bondmen  and 
bondwomen,  I  had  held  my  peace,  although  the  adversary  could  not  have  compensated  for 

5  the  king’s  damage.  Then  spake  the  king  Ahasuerus  and  said  unto  Esther  the  queen,  Who  is 

6  he,  and  where  is  he,  that  durst  presume  in  his  heart  to  do  so?  And  Esther  said,  An  adversary 
and  an  enemy,  even  this  wicked  Haman.  Then  Haman  was  afraid  before  the  king  and  the 

7  queen.  And  the  king  arose  in  his  wrath  from  the  banquet  of  wine  arid  went  into  the  palace 
garden  :  and  Haman  stood  up  to  make  request  for  his  life  to  Esther  the  queen  ;  for  he  saw 

8  that  there  was  evil  determined  against  him  by  the  king.  Then  the  king  returned  out  of  the 
palace  garden  into  the  place  of  the  banquet  of  wine  ;  and  Haman  was  fallen  upon  the  couch 
whereon  Esther  was.  Then  said  the  king,  Will  he  even  force  the  queen  before  me  in  the 

9  house?  As  the  word  went  out  of  the  king’s  mouth,  they  covered  Hainan’s  face.  Then  said 
Harbonali,  one  of  the  chamberlains  that  were  before  the  king,  Behold,  also,  the  gallows  fifty 
cubits  high,  which  Haman  hath  made  for  Mordecai,  who  spake  good  for  the  king,  standeth  in 

10  the  house  of  Haman.  And  the  king  said,  Hang  him  thereon.  So  they  hanged  Haman  on 
the  gallows  that  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai.  Then  was  the  king’s  wrath  pacified. 

8:1  On  that  day  did  the  king  Ahasuerus  give  the  house  of  Haman  the  Jews’  enemy  unto 
Esther  the  queen.  And  Mordecai  came  before  the  king  ;  for  Esther  had  told  what  he  was 

2  unto  her.  And  the  king  took  off  his  ring,  which  he  had  taken  from  Haman,  and  gave  it  unto 

3  Mordecai.  And  Esther  set  Mordecai  over  the  house  of  Haman.  And  Esther  spake  yet  again 
before  the  king,  and  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him  with  tears  to  put  away  the  mis- 

4  chief  of  Haman  the  Agagite,  and  his  device  that  he  had  devised  against  the  Jews.  Then  the 

5  king  held  out  to  Esther  the  golden  sceptre.  So  Esther  arose,  and  stood  before  the  king.  And 
she  said,  If  it  please  the  king,  and  if  I  have  found  favour  in  his  sight,  and  the  thing  seem 
right  before  the  king,  and  I  be  pleasing  in  his  eyes,  let  it  be  written  to  reverse  the  letters 
devised  by  Haman  the  son  of  Hammedatha  the  Agagite,  which  he  wrote  to  destroy  the  Jews 

6  which  are  in  all  the  king’s  provinces  ;  for  how  can  I  endure  to  see  the  evil  that  shall  come 
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7  unto  my  people?  or  how  can  I  endure  to  see  the  destruction  of  my  kindred?  Then  the  king 
Aliasuerus  said  unto  Esther  the  queen  and  to  Mordecai  the  Jew,  Behold,  I  have  given  Esther 
the  house  of  Haman,  and  him  they  have  hanged  upon  the  gallows,  because  he  laid  his  hand 

8  upon  the  Jews.  Write  ye  also  to  the  Jews,  as  it  liketh  you,  in  the  king’s  name,  and  seal  it 
with  the  king’s  ring  :  for  the  writing  which  is  written  in  the  king’s  name,  and  sealed  with 

9  the  king’s  ring,  may  no  man  reverse.  Then  were  the  king’s  scribes  called  at  that  time,  in 
the  third  month,  which  is  the  month  Sivan,  on  the  three  and  twentieth  day  thereof  ;  and  it 
was  written  according  to  all  that  Mordecai  commanded  unto  the  Jews,  and  to  the  satraps,  and 
the  governors  and  princes  of  the  provinces  which  are  from  India  unto  Ethiopia,  an  hundred 
twenty  and  seven  provinces,  unto  every  province  according  to  the  writing  thereof,  and  unto 
every  people  after  their  language,  and  to  the  Jews  according  to  their  writing,  and  according 

10  to  their  language.  And  he  wrote  in  the  name  of  king  Aliasuerus,  and  sealed  it  with  the 
king’s  ring,  and  sent  letters  by  posts  on  horseback,  riding  on  swift  steeds  that  were  used  in 

11  the  king’s  service,  bred  of  the  stud  :  wherein  the  king  granted  the  Jews  which  were  in  every 
city  to  gather  themselves  together,  and  to  stand  for  their  life,  to  destroy,  to  slay,  and  to 
cause  to  perish,  all  the  power  of  the  people  and  province  that  would  assault  them,  their  little 

12  ones  and  women,  and  to  take  the  spoil  of  them  for  a  prey,  upon  one  day  in  all  the  provinces 
of  king  Aliasuerus,  namely ,  upon  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  twelfth  month,  which  is  the  month 

13  Adar.  A  copy  of  the  writing,  that  the  decree  should  be  given  out  in  every  province,  was 
published  unto  all  the  peoples,  and  that  the  Jews  should  be  ready  against  that  day  to  avenge 

14  themselves  on  their  enemies.  So  the  posts  that  rode  upon  swift  steeds  that  were  used  in  the 
king’s  service  went  out,  being  hastened  and  pressed  on  by  the  king’s  commandment  ;  and  the 

15  decree  was  given  out  in  Shushan  the  palace.  And  Mordecai  wTent  forth  from  the  presence  of 
the  king  in  royal  apparel  of  blue  and  white,  and  with  a  great  crown  of  gold,  and  with  a  robe 

16  of  fine  linen  and  purple  :  and  the  city  of  Shushan  shouted  and  was  glad.  The  Jews  had 

17  light  and  gladness,  and  joy  and  honour.  And  in  every  province,  and  in  every  city,  whither¬ 
soever  the  king’s  commandment  and  his  decree  came,  the  Jews  had  gladness  and  joy,  a  feast 
and  a  good  day.  And  many  from  among  the  peoples  of  the  land  became  Jews  ;  for  the  fear 
of  the  Jews  was  fallen  upon  them. 


7  :  3, 4.  My  life,  and  my  people.  The 

queen’s  lips  are  unsealed  now,  and  three  glow¬ 
ing  sentences  will  tell  the  whole.  Sold,  de¬ 
stroy,  kill,  perish — the  very  words  of  Ha- 
man’s  infamous  decree  !  Compensate — 
literally,  “  the  enemy  could  not  be  even,  or 
level  with” — i.e.,  up  to  the  level  of,  the  king’s 
damage.  Let  the  enemy  exhaust  all  his  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  king  would  still  be  a  loser. 
Street. 

4.  It  was  the  proffer  of  ten  thousand  talents, 
wherewith  Haman  hoped  both  to  purchase  his 
intended  revenge  and  the  reputation  of  a  wor¬ 
thy  patriot.  Well  might  Esther  plead,  “If  we 
Jews  deserved  death,  what  needed  our  slaugh¬ 
ter  to  be  bought  out?  and  if  we  deserved  it 
not,  what  horrible  cruelty  was  it  to  set  a  price 
upon  innocent  blood  !  It  is  not  any  offence  of 
ours  ;  it  is  only  the  despite  of  an  enemy  that 

hath  wrought  our  destruction.”  Bp.  H. - 

Esther  adds  that  if  it  had  been  only  a  question 
of  bondage,  and  of  selling  into  such  bondage  of 
every  man  and  woman  of  them,  it  was  not  her 
voice  that  should  have  been  heard  to  deprecate, 
nor  her  lips  that  should  have  been  parted  in 
prayer  to  prevent  it.  But,  she  says,  the  case 
was  one  of  greater,  even  of  supreme  extremity. 


They  were  sold — to  death.  They  were  sold,  in 
the  words  of  the  opportunely  quoted  “  decree,” 
“  to  be  destroyed,  to  be  slain  and  to  perish.” 
P.  C. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  whole  book  “  breathes 
nothing  but  a  spirit  of  pride  and  revenge” — “  a 
very  narrow-minded  and  Jewish  spirit  of  re¬ 
venge  and  persecution” — and  that  thus  it  is 
quite  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  canon.  To 
us  it  seems  that  this  is  a  gross  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  Esther,  the  heroine,  is  not  a  Judith,  not 
even  a  Jael,  but  a  timid,  shrinking  woman, 
forced  into  action  by  the  danger  of  her  near 
relative  and  of  her  nation.  What  can  be  more 
affecting  than  her  words  when  first  required  to 
take  an  active  part  :  “  Go  and  fast  ye  for  me, 
and  neither  eat  nor  drink  three  days,  night  or 
day  ;  I  also  and  my  maidens  will  fast  like¬ 
wise  ;  and  so  will  I  go  in  unto  the  king,  which 
is  not  according  to  the  law  ;  and  if  I  perish,  I 
perish  /”  Or  what,  again,  more  touching  than 
her  exclamation  : 

“  Oh,  how  could  T  endure  to  see  it— the  evil  which  is  com¬ 
ing  on  my  people  1 

Oh,  how  could  I  endure  to  see  it— the  destruction  of  my 
kindred  1”  (8  :  6.) 

So  far  is  she  from  being  revengeful  or  perse- 
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cuting,  that  slie  declares,  apparently  from  her 
heart,  “  If  we  had  been  sold  for  bondmen  and 
bondwomen,  I  had  held  my  tongue”  (7:4). 
G.  R. 

5.  Who  f§  tht§  ?  The  king  is  evidently 
aroused.  The  words  of  Esther  have  gone  home 
to  the  mark.  He  throws  out  his  pronouns  in  a 
wild  confusion  of  excitement,  and  then  repeats 
them  with  the  order  inverted.  “  Who  is  he, 
that  one — and  where  is  that  one,  he,  whose 
heart  has  filled  him  (with  the  audacity)  to  do 
so?” — it  is  clear  that  the  identification  cannot 
wait.  It  must  be  prompt  and  unmistakable. 
And  the  queen  is  equal  to  the  demand. 

6.  Tlie  mail,  adversary.  The  queen 
sees  her  advantage  ;  and  she  speaks  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  one  who  has  deeply  felt  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  Haman’s  plot.  The  col¬ 
location  of  the  words  in  the  Hebrew  leaves  no 
doubt  that  they  were  accompanied  with  a 
gesture  of  the  hand  ;  her  scorn  and  righteous 
indignation  flashed  out  as  she  pointed  to  him. 
“  The  man,  adversary  and  enemy,  is  Haman, 
the  wretch,  this  (one).”  Well  might  he  be  ter¬ 
ror-stricken  in  that  presence.  He  reads,  in  the 
king’s  countenance  and  in  his  movements,  the 
angry  excitement  that  has  taken  possession  of 
him.  Street. 

8.  Haman,  in  the  intensity  of  his  supplica¬ 
tion,  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  conch  at 
Esther’s  feet.  Of  course  the  king  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  his  own  words.  But  he  meant  to  tax  Ha¬ 
man  with  a  further  offence  in  not  sufficiently 
respecting  the  person  of  the  queen  ;  and  he 
thereby  suggested  to  the  attendants  his  instant 
execution.  B.  C. 

They  covered  Hainan’s  face.  It  was 

the  custom  so  to  cover  the  faces  of  condemned 
criminals,  a  custom  also  found  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  in  that  form  of  pronouncing 
sentence  on  a  criminal  ascribed  by  Cicero  to 
Tarquinius  Superbus  :  “  Go,  officer,  bind  his 
hands,  veil  his  head,  hang  him  on  the  fatal 
tree.”  This  custom  was  noticed  in  Egypt  by 
Dr.  Pococke,  who  speaks  of  a  man  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Bey,  like  a  malefactor,  with  his  hands 
behind  him  as  if  tied,  and  a  napkin  put  over  his 
head,  as  malefactors  commonly  have.  Park- 
hurst. 

9.  Hang  him  thereon.  Thus,  within 
the  compass  of  a  day,  Haman’s  fortune  was 
completely  reversed  ;  but  a  few  hours  after  he 
imagined  his  success  most  certain,  this  sentence 
of  condemnation  was  pronounced  upon  him. 
Bp.  Andrewes. 

When  iniquitous  enterprises,  managed  by 
subtilty  or  violence,  are  suddenly  and  season¬ 


ably  defeated,  then  the  ever- vigilant  eye  and  the 
all-powerful  hand  are  concerned.  God  behold  - 
etli  unjust  men  setting  out  in  their  designs  ;  He 
letteth  them  proceed  in  full  career  till  they 
are  reaching  the  object  of  their  wishes  ;  then 
instantly  He  checkcth,  He  turneth  them  back, 
He  overtliroweth  them.  Thus  was  Haman’s 
plot  confounded,  when  he  had  procured  a  royal 
decree,  when  he  had  fixed  a  time,  when  he  had 
issued  forth  letters  to  destroy  the  people  of 
God  ;  thus  declaring  how  vain  is  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  the  ungodly,  how  needful  and  how  cer¬ 
tain  is  His  protection  over  His  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  servants  ;  how  much  reason  the  one  hath  to 
dread  Him,  and  the  other  to  confide  in  Him. 
Barrow. 

10.  On  tlie  gallows  that  he  had 
prepared  for  Mordecai.  That  same  in¬ 
strument,  which  he  had  reared  on  high  for 
Mordecai’s  destruction,  is  appointed  by  Provi¬ 
dence  for  his  own  ;  and  his  shame  and  punish¬ 
ment  are  rendered  as  conspicuous  as  his  former 
honor  and  prosperity.  Balguy. 

In  that  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Ha¬ 
man’s  conspiracy,  there  is  no  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  God’s  power  ;  no  particular 
cause  or  agent  was  in  its  working  advanced 
above  the  ordinary  pitch  of  nature  ;  and  yet 
the  contrivance  or  suiting  of  these  ordinary 
agents  appointed  by  God  is  more  admirable 
than  if  the  same  end  had  been  effected  by 
means  truly  miraculous.  For  a  king  not  to 
take  kindly  rest  by  night,  though  in  a  bed  of 
ease,  is  not  unusual  ;  for  a  king  again  to  seek 
to  solace  his  waking  thoughts  by  hearing  the 
annals  of  his  kingdom  is  more  commendable 
than  rare  ;  but  that  king  Ahasuerus  should  lie 
awake  at  that  time,  specially  when  Haman  did 
plot  the  destruction  of  Mordecai  ;  that,  causing 
the  chronicles  of  his  kingdom  to  be  read,  the 
reader  should  light  on  the  place  wherein  was 
recorded  Mordecai’s  unrewarded  good  service 
in  discovering  the  treason  intended  against  the 
king’s  person — this  was  from  the  keeper  of  Is¬ 
rael,  who  neither  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth,  and 
who  was  marvellous  in  His  people’s  sight. 
Jackson. 

Sooner  or  later,  successful  sin  icill  be  over¬ 
thrown.  We  all  “see  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,”  as  the  psalmist  did,  and,  like  him,  we 
are  grieved  and  troubled  by  it.  But  we  must 
be  like  the  patient  patriarch,  and  wait  to  see 
‘  ‘  the  end  of  the  Lord.  ’  ’  If  we  wait  long  enough 
we  shall  find  that  sin  meets  with  its  due  award. 
The  guilty  empire  founded  in  usurpation  and 
bloodshed,  and  maintained  by  violence  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  goes  down  and  goes  out  in  ignominy 
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and  disaster.  The  guilty  adventurer  rears  liis 
head  for  many  years,  but  misfortune  and  mis¬ 
ery  overtake  him  in  time.  Haman  goes  to  the 
gallows  at  last.  The  truth  is,  that  sin  carries 
in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  discomfiture  ;  these 
must  germinate,  and  grow,  and  bear  fruit  in 
time.  “  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,” 
etc.  ;  but  wait  awhile,  and  ‘  ‘  lo,  he  is  not :  he 
has  passed  away”  (Ps.  37  :  35). 

Sooner  or  later,  persecuted  righteousness  will 
triumph.  Haman  has  gone  to  the  gallows,  and 
now  Mordecai  takes  the  chief  chair  of  state. 
Let  the  godly  man  who  is  oppressed  by  iniqui¬ 
ty  bear  his  burden,  and  also  his  testimony  ;  let 
him  patiently  pursue  his  course,  looking  up 
and  looking  on,  and  somewhere  in  the  future 
the  crown  of  a  pure  success  awaits  him — if  not 
here,  hereafter.  “  Weeping  may  endure  for  a 
night” — possibly  a  long  night — but  “joy  comes 
in  the  morning.”  It  may  be  the  morrow  of 
the  distant  future,  but  it  will  then  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  cloudless  and  endless  day.  P.  C. 

8  : 2.  Esther  set  Mordecai  over  tlie 
house  of  Hainan.  The  “  house  of  Ha¬ 
man”  would  include,  not  only  the  building  and 
the  furniture,  but  the  household — the  vast  train 
of  attendants  of  all  kinds  that  was  attached  to 
the  residence  of  a  Persian  noble.  Esther,  hav¬ 
ing  received  all  this  as  a  present  from  the  king, 

placed  her  cousin  in  charge  of  it.  B.  C. - He 

whom  Haman  had  plotted  to  destroy  was  now 
on  the  pinnacle  of  honor  and  power.  “  Man 
proposes,  but  God  disposes.”  Haman  passed 
away,  and  Mordecai  sits  in  his  place,  and  is 
clothed  with  power  for  the  saving  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  their  wicked  adversary  would  anni¬ 
hilate. 

3.  Continued,  spoke,  fell  at  his  feet,  wept,  be¬ 
sought.  Here  are  five  verbs  describing  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  Esther,  and  they  disclose  what  a  world 
of  deep  and  mingled  emotions  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  her  soul.  They  reveal  also  the  nobler 
and  heroic  elements  of  character.  Many  a  one 
that  had  undergone  what  had  been  laid  on  her 
would  have  ceased  now  that  Hainan’s  body 
hung  on  the  gibbet  and  Mordecai  was  in  the 
seat  of  power.  But  this  courageous  woman 
rested  not  until  all  the  work  was  done.  She 
carries  her  people  on  her  heart,  and  is  ever 
ready  to  face  danger  in  their  behalf.  Greene. 

5.  Reverse  the  Betters  devised  by 
Haitian.  To  ask  the  king  to  unsay  his  own 
words  was  impossible.  By  representing  the 
letters  as  devised  by  Haman,  and  written  by 
Haman,  Esther  avoids  doing  so. 

6.  Esther’s  life  was  now  safe,  and  probably 
her  cousin’s  too.  But  that  was  not  enough. 


Her  nation  was  still  in  danger.  The  royal  de¬ 
cree  had  delivered  the  Jews  throughout  the 
empire  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  In  a 
few  months,  unless  measures  were  meantime 
taken  to  check  and  hinder  the  malice  of  their 
foes,  thousands  of  Israelites  might  be  exposed 
to  violence,  pillage  and  massacre.  The  thought 
was  to  Esther  cruel  beyond  bearing.  “  How,” 
said  she,  “can  1  endure  to  see  the  evil  that 
shall  come  unto  my  people,  the  destruction  of 
my  kindred?”  This  was  patriotism  indeed. 
P.  C. 

That  which  gives  to  the  Book  of  Esther  an 
enduring  spiritual  value  is  the  noble,  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  race  in  the  presence  of  the 
Gentiles  among  whom  they  sojourned,  that 
passionate  love  of  country  and  home,  that  gen¬ 
erous  pride  in  the  independence  of  their  race 
and  creed,  which  kindled  the  song  of  Deborah, 
which  continued  to  burn  in  the  hearts  of  her 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  after  the  lapse 
of  a  thousand  years,  and  broke  forth  in  the  pa¬ 
thetic  wail,  in  the  courageous  defiance,  of  the 
Jewish  maiden,  who,  unseduced  by  the  splen¬ 
dors,  undaunted  by  the  terror,  of  the  Persian 
court,  exclaimed,  with  the  heroic  determination, 
if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  her  life  for  her  country, 
“If  I  perish,  I  perish  !  How  can  I  endure  to 
see  the  evil  that  shall  come  unto  my  people?”. 

Stanley. - None  but  a  truly  heroic  soul  could 

have  uttered  such  words  as  these,  and  with 
such  effect.  These  speeches  themselves  afford 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  this  book.  If  they  were  uttered 
by  Esther,  and  recorded  by  the  scribes  who 
wrote  down  all  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
king  and  those  in  his  presence,  and  were  en¬ 
grossed  in  “the  book  of  daily  records,”  we 
may  well  expect  to  find  in  these  extracts  from 
that  book  a  true  reflection  of  the  genius,  the 
character  and  intellectual  ability  of  this  re¬ 
markable  woman.  Put  these  speeches  beside 
those  of  any  heathen  woman  of  antiquity,  and 
how  they  tower  up  in  all  that  constitutes 
womanly  nobility.  Greene. 

8.  The  Medo-Persians  prided  themselves  on 
the  unchangeableness  of  their  lawrs  and  edicts. 
As  Darius  the  Mede  could  not  recede  from  his 
decree  wdien  he  found  that  it  menaced  his  fa¬ 
vorite  minister,  Daniel  ;  as  Xerxes  could  not 
recall  his  word  passed  to  Amestris,  though  it 
threatened  to  make  a  rebel  of  his  brother  ;  so 
Ahasuerus  wras  (according  to  Persian  notions) 
bound  by  his  own  act,  and  could  not,  without 
loss  of  his  subjects’  respect,  annul  the  edict 
which  he  had  allowed  Haman  to  issue  in  his 
name,  and  sign  with  his  signet.  It  was  neces- 
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sary  to  have  recourse  to  contrivance.  The 
Jews’  enemies  must  be  allowed  to  set  on  them  ; 
but  the  Jews  might  be  permitted  to  defend 
themselves.  That  course  had  not  been  forbid¬ 
den  by  the  first  edict  ;  it  was  expressly  allowed 
by  the  second.  And  the  governors  of  provinces 
might  be  told  to  favor  the  Jews,  and,  if  need 
were,  to  take  their  part.  In  this  way  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Jews  would  be  secured  with¬ 
out  the  king  having  to  go  from  his  word. 
G.  R. 

9.  A  new  decree  must  issue  at  once  giving 
the  requisite  permission,  and  copies  must  be  at 
once  distributed,  that  there  might  be  no  mis¬ 
take  or  misunderstanding.  So  the  “  king’s 
scribes”  were  summoned  and  set  to  work. 
P.  C. 

9.  This  is  the  longest  verse  in  the  Bible. 
The  word  rendered  “scribe”  occurs  only  in 
one  other  place  (8  :  12)  in  this  book.  Among 
the  Jews,  the  position  of  scribe  was  one  of 
great  importance.  Among  the  Persians,  the 
honor  attaching  to  this  term  must  have  been 
even  greater  than  among  the  Jews,  because  few¬ 
er  of  the  people  in  proportion  could  wield  the 
pen.  “  Ctesias  informs  us  that  the  royal  ar¬ 
chives  were  written  on  parchment  ;  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  writing  was  an  art  pcr- 
fectly  familiar  to  the  educated  Persian”  ( Raw - 
linson).  To  llic  satraps,  pashas,  and 
princes  of  tlie  provinces.  The  satraps 
were  the  rulers  of  the  provinces,  imperial  mag¬ 
istrates  representing  the  king  in  the  provinces. 
Their  authority  was  purely  political  and  civil, 
the  king  making  the  military  commanders  al¬ 
ways  amenable  to  himself.  The  number  of  the 
satraps  and  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction 
varied  at  different  times.  Greene. 

10,  11.  This  state  of  apprehension  lasted  for 
somewhat  more  than  two  months.  Then,  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  midsummer,  the  posts  went  once 
more  speeding  through  the  land,  bearing  a 
royal  message.  The  former  decree  could  not 
be  directly  countermanded  ;  and  so,  to  defeat 
it,  the  Jews  were  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
resist  in  arms  any  attack  that  might  be  made 
upon  them  by  the  native  races  among  whom 
they  dwelt,  and  assured  of  the  neutrality — the 
benevolent  neutrality — of  the  royal  forces.  At 
once  there  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  The 
Jews  were  confident  of  their  own  strength,  if 
they  might  freely  use  it,  unhampered  by  the 
fear  of  being  taxed  with  rebellion,  and  pun¬ 
ished  by  the  central  authority  for  insurrection. 
So,  everywhere,  “  in  every  province  and  in 
every  city,  whithersoever  the  king’s  command¬ 
ment  and  his  decree  came,  the  Jews  had  joy 


and  gladness,  a  feast,  and  a  good  day”  (verse 
17).  The  sackcloth  was  put  off  ;  the  mourning 
came  to  an  end  ;  feasting  superseded  fasting  ; 
“joy  and  gladness”  took  the  place  of  sorrow 
and  apprehension.  G.  R. 

14.  Being  hastened.  Between  Sivan, 
the  third  month  (J line),  when  the  posts  "went 
out,  and  Adar,  the  twelfth  month  (March), 
when  the  struggle  was  to  take  place,  the  inter¬ 
val  would  be  one  of  above  eight  months  ;  and 
two  months  would  certainly  have  sufficed  to 
carry  the  royal  mandate  to  the  remotest  por¬ 
tions  of  the  empire.  Still,  seeing  how  much 
depended  on  the  mandate,  and  how  necessary 
it  was  that  the  provincial  governors  should 
well  comprehend  the  real  wishes  of  the  court 
in  the  matter  (cf.  chap.  9  :  3),  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  all  haste  was  made.  B.  C. 

15-17.  Mordecai’s  honor  and  the  Jews'  joy. 
Ahasuerus  was  not  content  even  now  with 
what  he  had  done  for  Mordecai.  Before  his 
minister  quitted  the  presence,  the  king  present¬ 
ed  him  with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  a  robe  and 
vest  of  honor  ;  and  thus  arrayed  he  proceeded 
into  the  city  of  Susa,  where  the  new  edict  was 
already  known,  and  had  been  received  with 
satisfaction  (verse  15).  The  Persians,  who 
formed  the  predominant  element  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  town,  sympathized  with  the  Jews, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  king’s  favor  toward  them  ; 
while  the  Jews  of  Susa,  having  passed  from 
despair  to  confident  hope,  were  full  of  gladness 
and  thankfulness.  In  the  provinces  the  decree 
had  a  still  warmer  welcome.  Its  arrival  was 
celebrated  with  a  “feast”  (verse  17)  and  “a 
good  day.”  It  led  also  to  many  of  the  heathen 
becoming  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion — 
some  perhaps  from  conviction,  but  others  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  it  safer  to  place  themselves 
manifestly  on  the  Jews’  side  before  the  day  of 
the  struggle.  P.  C. 

17.  One  good  effect  of  this  deliverance  was, 
that  many  of  the  people  of  the  land  that  were 
considerate,  sober  and  well  inclined,  became 
Jews,  were  proselyted  to  the  Jewish  religion, 
renounced  idolatry,  and  worshipped  the  true 
God  only.  Hainan  thought  to  extirpate  the 
Jews,  but  it  proves,  in  the  issue,  that  their 
numbers  are  greatly  increased,  and  many  added 
to  the  Church.  IJ. - Persecution  always  de¬ 

feats  its  own  object.  Viewed  as  mere  policy, 
it  is  the  worst  that  can  be  employed.  Perse¬ 
cute  error,  and  it  will  spread  tenfold  ;  persecute 
truth,  and  it  will  spread  a  hundredfold.  Un¬ 
less,  therefore,  you  wish  the  principles  you 
hate  to  gain  ground,  persecute  not  at  all.  Ha- 
man,  while  he  brought  utter  ruin  upon  himself 
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by  liis  cruel  attempt  to  exterminate  the  Jews, 
raised  the  latter  into  an  incomparably  better 
position  than  they  occupied  before.  P.  C. 

The  Jews  who  remained  among  the  heathen 
were  thus  not  only  to  be  preserved,  as  well  as 
those  who  returned  home,  but  they  and  their 
religion  were  destined  to  come  to  honor  ;  and 
so  the  future  residence  of  the  Jews  who  re¬ 
mained  behind  among  the  heathen  would  serve 
ever  to  diffuse  more  widely  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  to  prepare  a  larger 
number  than  that  of  the  Jews  only  for  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Christ.  This  new  favor  toward  the 


Jews  was  adapted  to  promote  the  views  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (cf.  Ezra  9  :  8,  9).  C.  G.  B. 

- The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  throughout  the 

numerous  provinces  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  empires  became  providentially  the 
means  of  publishing  the  true  religion  among 
the  people  with  whom  they  were  intermixed. 
Being  often  eminently  distinguished  by  the 
royal  favor,  they  were  enabled  to  convey  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  with  greater  advantage  ; 
the  evident  interpositions  of  God  in  the  cause 
of  His  people  also  raising  exalted  sentiments  of 
His  religion.  Owen. 


Section  70. 

THE  JEWS’  ASSAILANTS  SMITTEN.  FEAST  OF  PURIM.  MORDECAI’S  AD¬ 
VANCEMENT. 

Esther,  Chaps.  9,  10. 

9 : 1  Now  in  the  twelfth  month,  which  is  the  month  Adar,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
same,  when  the  king’s  commandment  and  his  decree  drew  near  to  be  put  in  execution,  in 
the  day  that  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  hoped  to  have  rule  over  them  ;  whereas  it  was  turned 

2  to  the  contrary,  that  the  Jews  had  rule  over  them  that  hated  them  ;  the  Jews  gathered  them¬ 
selves  together  in  their  cities  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  king  Ahasuerus,  to  lay 
hand  on  such  as  sought  their  hurt  :  and  no  man  could  withstand  them  ;  for  the  fear  of  them 

3  was  fallen  upon  all  the  peoples.  And  all  the  princes  of  the  provinces,  and  the  satraps,  and 
the  governors,  and  they  that  did  the  kiug’s  business,  helped  the  Jews  ;  because  the  fear  of 

4  Mordecai  was  fallen  upon  them.  For  Mordecai  was  great  in  the  king’s  house,  and  his  fame 
went  forth  throughout  all  the  provinces  :  for  the  man  Mordecai  waxed  greater  and  greater. 

5  And  the  Jews  smote  all  their  enemies  with  the  stroke  of  the  sword,  and  with  slaughter  and 

6  destruction,  and  did  what  they  would  unto  them  that  hated  them.  And  in  Sliushan  the 

7  palace  the  Jews  slew  and  destroyed  five  hundred  men.  And  Parshandatlia,  and  Dalphon, 

8,  9  and  Aspatha,  and  Poratha,  and  Adalia,  and  Aridatha,  and  Parmashta,  and  Arisai,  and 

10  Aridai,  and  Vaizatha,  the  ten  sons  of  Hainan  the  son  of  Hammedatha,  the  Jews’  enemy, 

11  slew  they  ;  but  on  the  spoil  they  laid  not  their  hand.  On  that  day  the  number  of  those  that 

12  were  slain  in  Sliushan  the  palace  was  brought  before  the  king.  And  the  king  said  unto 
Esther  the  queen,  The  Jews  have  slain  and  destroyed  five  hundred  men  in  Sliushan  the 
palace,  and  the  ten  sons  of  Haman  ;  what  then  have  they  done  in  the  rest  of  the  king’s  prov¬ 
inces  !  Now  what  is  thy  petition  ?  and  it  shall  be  granted  thee  :  or  what  is  thy  request 

13  further  ?  and  it  shall  be  done.  Then  said  Esther,  If  it  please  the  king,  let  it  be  granted  to 
the  Jews  which  are  in  Shushan  to  do  to-morrow  also  according  unto  this  day’s  decree,  and 

14  let  Haman’s  ten  sons  be  hanged  upon  the  gallows.  And  the  king  commanded  it  so  to  be 

15  done  :  and  a  decree  was  given  out  in  Shushan  ;  and  they  hanged  Haman’s  ten  sons.  And 
the  Jews  that  were  in  Shushan  gathered  themselves  together  on  the  fourteenth  day  also  of 
the  month  Adar,  and  slew  three  hundred  men  in  Shushan  ;  but  on  the  spoil  they  laid  not 

16  their  hand.  And  the  other  Jews  that  were  in  the  king’s  provinces  gathered  themselves  to¬ 
gether,  and  stood  for  their  lives,  and  had  rest  from  their  enemies,  and  slew  of  them  that 

17  hated  them  seventy  and  five  thousand  ;  but  on  the  spoil  they  laid  not  their  hand.  This  icas 
done  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar  ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  same  they 

18  rested,  and  made  it  a  day  of  feasting  and  gladness.  But  the  Jews  that  were  in  Shushan 
assembled  togethe-r  on  the  thirteenth  day  thereof,  and  on  the  fourteenth  thereof  ;  and  on  the 
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19  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  they  rested,  and  made  it  a  day  of  feasting  and  gladness.  Therefore 
do  the  Jews  of  the  villages,  that  dwell  in  the  unwalled  towns,  make  the  fourteenth  day  of 

the  month  Adar  a  day  of  gladness  and  feasting,  and  a  good  day,  and  of  sending  portions  one 
to  another. 

20  And  Mordecai  wrote  these  things,  and  sent  letters  unto  all  the  Jews  that  were  in  all  the 

21  piovinces  of  the  king  Aliasuerus,  both  nigh  and  far,  to  enjoin  them  that  they  should  keep 

22  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar,  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same,  yearly,  as  the  days 
’w  herein  the  Jews  had  rest  from  their  enemies,  and  the  month  which  was  turned  unto  them 
from  sorrow  to  gladness,  and  from  mourning  into  a  good  day  :  that  they  should  make  them 
days  of  feasting  and  gladness,  and  of  sending  portions  one  to  another,  and  gifts  to  the  poor. 

23  And  the  Jews  undertook  to  do  as  they  had  begun,  and  as  Mordecai  had  written  unto  them  ; 

24  because  Hainan  the  son  of  Hammedatha,  the  Agagite,  the  enemy  of  all  the  Jews,  had  de¬ 
vised  against  the  Jews  to  destroy  them,  and  had  cast  Pur,  that  is,  the  lot,  to  consume  them, 

25  and  to  destroy  them  ;  but  when  the  matter  came  before  the  king,  he  commanded  by  letters 
that  his  wicked  device,  which  he  had  devised  against  the  Jews,  should  return  upon  his  own 

26  head  ;  and  that  he  and  his  sons  should  be  hanged  on  the  gallows.  WJierefore  they  called 
these  days  Purim,  after  the  name  of  Pur.  Therefore  because  of  all  the  words  of  this  letter, 
and  of  that  which  they  had  seen  concerning  this  matter,  and  that  which  had  come  unto  them, 

27  the  Jews  ordained,  and  took  upon  them,  and  upon  their  seed,  and  upon  all  such  as  joined 
themselves  unto  them,  so  as  it  should  not  fail,  that  they  would  keep  these  two  days  accord- 

28  ing  to  the  writing  thereof,  and  according  to  the  appointed  time  thereof,  every  year  ;  and 
that  these  days  should  be  remembered  and  kept  throughout  every  generation,  every  family, 
every  province,  and  every  city  ;  and  that  these  days  of  Purim  should  not  fail  from  among 

29  the  Jews,  nor  the  memorial  of  them  perish  from  their  seed.  Then  Esther  the  queen,  the 
daughter  of  Abihail,  and  Mordecai  the  Jew,  wrote  with  all  authority  to  confirm  this  second 

30  letter  of  Purim.  And  he  sent  letters  unto  all  the  Jews,  to  the  hundred  twenty  and  seven 

31  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Ahasuerus,  with  words  of  peace  and  truth,  to  confirm  these 
days  of  Purim  in  their  appointed  times,  according  as  Mordecai  the  Jew  and  Esther  the  queen 
had  enjoined  them,  and  as  they  had  ordained  for  themselves  and  for  their  seed,  in  the  matter 

32  of  the  fastings  and  their  cry.  And  the  commandment  of  Esther  confirmed  these  matters  of 
Purim  ;  and  it  was  written  in  the  book. 

10:1  And  the  king  Ahasuerus  laid  a  tribute  upon  the  land,  and  upon  the  isles  of  the  sea. 

2  And  all  the  acts  of  his  power  and  of  his  might,  and  the  full  account  of  the  greatness  of 
Mordecai,  whereunto  the  king  advanced  him,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chron- 

3  icles  of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia  ?  For  Mordecai  the  Jew  was  next  unto  king 
Ahasuerus,  and  great  among  the  Jews,  and  accepted  of  the  multitude  of  his  brethren  ;  seek¬ 
ing  the  good  of  his  people,  and  speaking  peace  to  all  his  seed. 


9:3-16.  Mordecai’s  position  at  the  capital 
being  known,  and  his  power  evidently  estab¬ 
lished,  the  Persian  governors  of  all  grades  un¬ 
derstood  it  to  be  their  duty  to  throw  their 
weight  into  the  scale  on  behalf  of  the  Jews, 
and  lend  them  whatever  help  they  could  (verse 
3).  The  Jews  everywhere  got  the  better  of 
their  adversaries.  In  “  Shush  an  the  palace,” 
as  it  was  called,  or  the  upper  town,  of  which 
the  palace  formed  a  part,  they  killed  five  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  (verse  6).  In  the  rest  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  if  we  accept  the  numbers  of  the  present 
Hebrew  text,  as  many  as  seventy-five  thousand 
(verse  16).  The  Septuagint  translators,  how¬ 
ever,  who  would  have  no  reason  for  falsifying 
the  text,  give  the  number  as  fifteen  thousand, 
which  seems  to  be  intrinsically  more  probable. 
They  also,  on  the  ensuing  day,  the  14th  of  j 
Adar,  by  special  permission  of  Ahasuerus,  con-  j 


tended  with  their  adversaries  in  Shuslian  a  sec¬ 
ond  time,  and  slew  on  this  occasion  three  hun¬ 
dred  (verse  15).  Among  the  killed,  the  only 
persons  mentioned  by  name  are  ten  sons  of 
Hainan,  who  were  slain  in  “  Shuslian  the  pal¬ 
ace”  on  the  first  day,  while  on  the  second  day 
permission  was  given  to  expose  their  bodies  on 
crosses  (verse  14).  P.  C. 

5,  6.  The  record  shows  (verse  2)  that  the 
Jews  stood  strictly  on  the  defensive,  that  they 
made  no  attack  on  any,  but  simply  repelled  the 
assault  of  those  who  sought  to  destroy  them. 
It  also  shows  how  furiously  their  enemies  at¬ 
tacked  them  ;  and  that  had  self-defence  been 
denied  them,  they  would  have  been  exter¬ 
minated  as  a  people. 

10.  But  on  the  spoil  they  laid  not 
their  hands.  According  to  the  decree 
(8:11)  the  Jews  were  allowed  “  to  take  the  spoil 
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of  them  for  booty  but  three  times  it  is  re¬ 
corded  (9  : 10,  15,  16)  that  “  on  the  spoil  they 
laid  not  their  hands.”  They  were  allowed  also 
“  to  destroy,  to  kill,  and  cause  to  perish  little 
children  and  women,”  as  well  as  “  the  force” 
— i.e.,  the  military  force,  of  the  people  ;  but  the 
record  expressly  declares  that  they  put  to  death 
only  men  (9  :  6,  12,  15).  We  can  see  how  this 
would  come  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews  stood 
on  the  defensive,  and  that  only  the  armed  force 
of  the  people — i.e,  the  men,  would  be  the  assail¬ 
ants.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  had 
any  desire  to  destroy  the  women  and  children.  It 
was  the  edict  of  the  heathen  king,  the  counter¬ 
part  of  his  previous  decree  (3  : 13),  which  gave 
them  the  liberty.  But  they  were  the  people  of 
God,  and  as  such  morally  far  above  their  op¬ 
pressors.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  slain 
men  needed  the  property  all  the  more  that  the 
husband  and  father  had  been  taken  from  them. 
It  was  not  plunder  that  the  Jews  sought,  but 
self-protection,  the  right  to  exist  unmolested. 

12.  This  verse  is  important  as  showing  that 
the  idea  of  further  slaughter  originated  not 
with  Esther,  but  rather  with  the  king  himself. 
He  suggests  here  that  something  more  is 
needed,  and  asks  wThat  it  shall  be.  Greene. 

13.  It  would  seem  that  the  Jews  in  Susa 
gathered  themselves  in  the  upper  town  on  the 
appointed  day,  and  were  engaged  there  the 
whole  day  with  their  enemies.  Esther  asks 
that  they  may  be  allowed  a  second  day  to  com¬ 
plete  their  work  and  free  themselves  from  all 
danger  of  further  persecution  from  their  foes. 
She  is  not  likely  to  have  made  this  request  un¬ 
less  prompted  to  make  it  by  Mordecai,  who 
must  have  had  means  of  knowing  how  matters 
really  stood,  and,  as  the  chief  minister  over  the 
whole  nation,  is  likely  to  have  been  actuated 
rather  by  general  views  of  policy  than  by  a 
blind  spirit  of  revenge.  P.  C. 

There  was  no  thirst  for  blood  in  Esther’s 
heart.  Her  whole  character  as  delineated  in 
this  book  is  averse  to  this  ;  but  she  was  made 
of  stuff  stern  enough  to  demand  further  blood¬ 
shed  if  it  were  needed  to  stay  the  unrighteous 
blotting  out  of  her  people  and  God’s  church. 
This  verse  also  shows  that  the  right  of  self- 
defence  was  granted  the  Jews  only  as  a  special 
favor.  There  could  be  nothing  wrong  in  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  privilege  of  self-defence  might  ex¬ 
tend  over  all  the  days  of  the  king’s  reign.  It 
is  what  subjects  in  all  Christian  civilized  so¬ 
ciety  enjoy.  As  to  impaling  Haman’s  sons, 
that  was  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  ad¬ 
versaries  of  the  Jews.  Nothing  could  have 
been  better  fitted  to  check  the  work  of 


slaughter.  They  had  been  slain  ;  now  let  them 
be  hung  up  as  a  warning  to  all  who  had  their 
spirit  and  were  doing  their  fell  work.  These 
sons  seem  to  have  had  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  their  father  to  “  kill,  destroy,  and  cause  to 
perish”  all  the  Jews.  Doubtless  Esther  made 
this  request  at  the  prompting  of  Mordecai  and 
such  wise  Jews  as  were  in  conference  with  him. 
Greene. 

14.  They  lianged  Hainan’s  ten 
sons.  A  further  instance  of  the  retribution 
awaiting  guilt.  Haman  had  flattered  his  ma¬ 
licious  and  sanguinary  spirit  with  the  cruel 
hope  of  destroying  the  whole  Jewish  kindred  ; 
now  his  own  sons  (of  the  number  of  whom  he 
had  before  boasted)  are  all  cut  off,  and  on  the 
gallows  share  the  reproach  of  their  father. 
Bp.  H. 

16.  Slew  seventy  and  five  thou¬ 
sand.  These  persons  were  destroyed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  having  obstinately  persevered 
in  measures  of  active  hostility  against  the  Jews, 
notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  disposition 

of  the  king.  Hales. - The  people  whom  the 

Jews  slaughtered  were  not,  perhaps,  in  any 
case,  Persians.  The  standing  army  of  Persians 
which  governed  the  empire  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Jews  (Esth.  9:3);  their  enemies  were  the 
idolatrous  people  of  the  provinces,  conquered 
races  like  themselves,  for  whom  the  Persians 
had  little  regard,  and  with  whom  they  felt  no 
sympathy.  The  number,  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand,  is  uncertain,  for  it  i3  replaced  by  fifteen 
thousand  in  the  Septuagint  version,  and  this 
latter  figure  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  eight 
hundred  destroyed  at  Susa  (verses  6,  15),  than 
the  larger  number  of  the  present  Hebrew  text. 
The  “  tameness,  apathy  and  submission”  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  the  critics  are  imaginations  of 
their  own,  founded  merely  on  the  silence  of 
Scripture,  which  is  always  a  weak  ground,  and 
here  has  no  weight  at  all.  It  is  the  writer’s 
object  to  set  before  us  broadly  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  Jews,  their  deliverance,  and  their  tri¬ 
umph — not  to  give  us  all  the  details  and  minor 
features  of  the  transactions.  He  does  not  tell 
us  what  the  Jews  would  have  done  had  the 
original  design  of  Haman  been  carried  out,  or 
what  their  enemies  did  when  the  Jews  set  upon 
them.  It  is  quite  a  gratuitous  supposition  that 
there  was  no  fighting,  and  that  none  of  the 
Jews  perished.  G.  R. 

There  not  only  is  no  evidence  of  there  hav¬ 
ing  been  any  indiscriminate  slaughter  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews,  but  presumably  none  were 
slain  except  such  as  rose  up  to  slay.  Esther 
and  Mordecai  desired  one  thing— the  safety  of 
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their  people.  They  wished  for  “rest  from 
their  enemies.”  They  probably  felt  that  they 
were  the  ministers  of-  righteous  retribution. 
They  desired  that  Hainan’s  ten  sons  “  lianscd 
on  the  gallows”  should  still  drive  home  on  an 
impressed  populace  the  sense  and  conviction 
of  what  a  force  righteous  retribution  was,  and 
how  much  men  ought  “  to  stand  in  awe”  be¬ 
cause  of  it  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  in  all  the  relief  to  the  bitterness  of  their 
soul  revenge  played  any  part.  The  lessons  of 
this  portion  of  the  narrative  are  not  needed  for 
the  pulpit  on  every  Lord’s  day  certainly,  but 
it  may  be  they  are  provided  here,  in  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  use  of  the  Divine  Book,  for 
some  special  and  solemn  crises.  Barker. 

17-32.  Festival  held,  and  feast  of  Purim  in¬ 
stituted.  A  natural  instinct  led  the  Jews,  so 
soon  as  their  triumph  was  accomplished,  to  in¬ 
dulge  themselves  in  a  day  of  rest  and  rejoicing 
(verse  17).  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Esther, 
practising  his  usual  reticence,  says  nothing  of 
the  character  of  the  “  gladness  but  we  can 
scarcely  be  wrong  in  believing  it  to  have  been 
in  the  main  religious,  and  to  have  included 
gratitude  to  God  for  their  deliverance,  the 
ascription  of  praise  to  His  name,  and  an  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  heart  before  Him  in  earnest  and 
prolonged  thanksgiving.  The  circumstances 
of  the  struggle  caused  a  difference,  with  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  day  of  rejoicing,  between  the 
Jews  of  the  capital  and  those  of  the  provinces. 
The  metropolitan  Jews  had  two  days  of  strug¬ 
gle,  and  could  not  “  rest”  until  the  third  day, 
which  was  the  15tli  of  Adar  (verse  18)  ;  the 
provincial  Jews  began  and  ended  their  work 
in  one  day,  the  13tli,  and  so  their  thanksgiving- 
day  was  the  14tli  and  not  the  15th  of  the  month 
(verse  17).  The  consequence  was  that  it  was 
wisely  resolved  to  keep  both  days  (verse  21). 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  determined  as  to 
the  mode  of  keeping  the  feast,  except  that  both 
days  were  to  be  “  days  of  feasting  and  joy,” 
and  days  upon  which  the  richer  members  of 
the  community  should  send  “  portions”  and 
“  gifts”  to  the  poorer  ones  (verse  22).  The 
name,  “  feast  of  Purim,”  was  at  once  attached 
to  the  festival,  in  memory  of  Hainan’s  consulta¬ 
tion  of  the  lot,  the  word  “  Pur”  meaning  “  lot” 
in  Persian  (verse  24).  The  festival  became  a 
national  institution  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  Jewrs  everywhere  (verse  27),  and  has  re¬ 
mained  to  the  present  day  among  the  most 
cherished  of  their  usages.  It  falls  in  early 
spring,  a  month  before  the  Passover,  and  oc¬ 
cupies  two  days,  which  are  still  those  fixed  by 
Mordecai  and  Esther,  the  14th  and  15th  of 


Adar.  The  day  preceding  the  feast  is  observed 
as  a  fast  day,  in  commemoration  of  Esther’s  fast 
before  going  in  uninvited  to  the  king  (chap. 
4  :  16). 

20.  Mordecai  wrote  these  things. 

Mordecai  seems,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have 
written  to  the  provincial  Jews,  suggesting  to 
them  the  future  observance  of  two  days  of 
Purim  instead  of  one,  and  explaining  the 
grounds  of  his  proposition,  but  without  ventur¬ 
ing  to  issue  any  order.  When  he  found  his 
proposition  well  received  (verses  23,  27),  he  sent 
out  a  second  letter,  “  with  all  authority”  (verse 
29),  enjoining  the  observance.  P.  C. 

22.  And  of  sending  portions  one  to 
another,  and  gifts  to  the  poor.  They 
made  it  a  day  both  of  thanksgiving  and  praise 
to  God,  and  of  feasting  with  one  another  ;  and 
they  sent  portions  and  gifts  to  their  poorer 
neighbors,  that  they  might  partake  in  the  festi¬ 
val.  Bp.  Patrick. - In  like  manner  almsgiv¬ 

ing  and  attention  to  the  poor  ought  to  make 
part  of  every  Christian  festival.  Bp.  Andrewes. 

25.  Should  return  upon  his  own 
head.  When  such  men  as  Hainan  are  not  only 
supplanted  in  their  wdcked  contrivances,  but 
chastised  for  them,  these  occurrences  do  more 
than  insinuate  Divine  wisdom  to  intervene, 
countermining  and  confounding  such  devices. 
For  he  it  is  who,  as  the  Scripture  telletli  us, 
maketli  the  diviners  mad  ;  that  turnetli  wise 
men  backward,  and  maketli  their  knowledge 
foolish  ;  disappointetli  the  devices  of  the  crafty, 
so  that  their  hands  cannot  perform  their  enter¬ 
prise  ;  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness, 
and  turnetli  down  the  counsels  ol  the  froward 
headlong.  Barrow. 

27.  We  see  in  this  verse  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  national  solidarity.  The  Jewish  na¬ 
tion,  in  its  present  and  prospective  members, 
was  one  community.  One  life,  one  interest, 
one  fate,  has  awaited  that  people  wherever 
they  have  lived.  In  many  respects  the  Jews 
are  the  most  remarkable  people  that  have  ever 
lived  upon  the  earth  ;  and  the  cause  of  it, 
humanly  speaking,  is  their  national  unity.  The 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Esther  pledged  themselves 
and  their  successors  to  a  specific  course  of  ac¬ 
tion.  They  did  it  not  from  selfish,  worldly 
considerations,  but  out  of  regard  to  God  and 
the  interests  of  religion.  Their  children  have 
accepted  the  action  of  their  ancestors  as  their 
own,  and  faithfully  complied  with  all  its 
requisitions.  Such  a  national  unity  as  this 
cannot  but  be  most  powerful  in  moulding  and 
shaping  the  character  and  destiny  of  a  nation. 
The  Jews,  though  they  have  been  scattered  to 
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the  four  winds  and  oppressed  beyond  measure, 
are  still  a  mighty  and  unified  people,  their 
hearts  throbbing  with  one  life-current,  and  their 
wills  subject  to  one  Lord  and  King.  National 
unity  founded  in  religion  finds  a  signal  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  Jews.  Greene. 

2S.  That  these  days  should  he  re¬ 
membered.  Wherever  Mordecai  had  sent 
to  his  people  the  messages  of  relief  and  the 
warrants  to  resist,  there  he  now  sends  proposals 
which,  if  acceded  to,  will  insure  the  perpetual 
memory  of  their  deliverance,  and  will  suggest 
ever  new  gratefulness  for  it.  Esther  joins 
heart  and  hand  in  the  same,  and  the  people 
themselves  warmly  approve  the  suggestion. 
They  solemnly  and  enthusiastically  adopt  the 
proposal.  They  “  undertook  to  do  as  they  had 
begun,  and  as  Mordecai  had  written  to  them.” 
The  method  of  observing  an  anniversary  to  all 
generations  is  accepted  as  the  means  by  which 
“the  memorial”  of  their  deliverance  “shall 
never  perish”  from  them  or  “  their  seed.”  It 
is  evident  that  a  deep  religious  interest  was 
thrown  into  this  matter,  and  the  account  of  it 
is  repeated  as  many  as  four  times,  and  with 
minuteness  of  detail.  The  example  is  good  for 
individuals.  The  precedent  is  good  for  na¬ 
tions.  P.  C. 

It  was  usual  with  God’s  people  in  all  ages  to 
keep  remarkable  deliverances  in  perpetual  re¬ 
membrance.  Most  of  the  feasts  that  the  Israel¬ 
ites  had  tended  to  this  end,  as  the  Passover 
and  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  For  by  memorials 
of  mercy  the  memory  of  mercies  is  kept  fresh  ; 
and  men  thereby  are  the  more  and  oftener 
stirred  up  to  praise  God  for  them.  Yea,  by  this 
means  God’s  mercies,  manifested  in  one  age, 
are  propagated  to  many  ages  ;  whereby  many 
ages  have  matter  of  praising  God  ministered 
unto  them,  and  of  believing  in  God,  and  of 
hoping  for  deliverance  in  their  distress.  Ains¬ 
worth. 

That  these  days  of  Puri  in  should 
not  fail.  Josephus  bears  testimony  to  the 
observance  of  this  festival  in  his  time  in  the 
following  words  :  “  Hence,  even  now  all  the 
Jews  that  are  in  the  habitable  earth  keep  these 
days  festival,  and  send  presents  to  one  anothe  r.  ’  ’ 
It  has  also  been  regularly  observed  by  the  Jews 
to  this  day  as  an  annual  solemnity  ;  and  it 
forms  a  standing  monument  of  the  events  re¬ 
corded  in  this  book.  Gray. - The  festival  has 

been  generally  observed  by  a  total  rest  from 
labor,  by  attendance  in  the  synagogues,  by 
sending  presents  to  one  another,  by  giving  por¬ 
tions  of  food  and  gifts  to  the  poor,  and  by  great 
rejoicing  and  festivity.  In  the  synagogue  the 


Book  of  Esther  is  solemnly  read  from  beginning 
to  end  ;  all  Jews,  whether  men,  women,  chil¬ 
dren,  or  servants,  being  required  to  attend, 
because  they  all  had  a  share  in  the  deliverance 
obtained  by  Esther.  Before  the  reading  begins 
three  thanksgivings  are  briefly  offered  up  ;  in 
the  first  they  praise  God  for  counting  them 
worthy  to  attend  this  sacred  solemnity  ;  in  the 
second,  for  His  wonderful  preservation  of  their 
forefathers  ;  and  in  the  third,  for  their  having 
lived  to  keep  another  festival  in  memory  of  it. 
The  history  of  Esther  is  always  read  on  this 
occasion  from  a  copy  written  on  a  roll  of  parch¬ 
ment,  and  never  from  a  printed  book,  it  bearing 
peculiarly  the  title  of  the  Megillah,  or  roll  of 
Esther.  Prideaux. 

‘29.  This  second  letter  of  Purim. 

Mordecai’s  first  letter  (verse  20)  was  to  some 
extent  tentative,  a  recommendation.  The  Jews 
generally  having  accepted  the  recommendation 
(verses  23,  27),  he  and  Esther  now  wrote  a  sec¬ 
ond  letter,  which  was  mandatory.  The  expres¬ 
sion  “  this  second  letter”  seems  to  imply  that 
originally  a  copy  of  the  letter  followed.  B.  C. 

30.  Words  of  peace  and  truth. 
Words  are  of  inestimable  weight,  for  evil  or  for 
good.  Human  words  move  men  mightily  ; 
and  of  Christ’s  words  we  know  that  they  shall 
“never  pass  away.”  This  description  of  the 
message  which  Mordecai  and  Esther  sent  to 
their  countrymen  throughout  the  empire  is  very 
significant.  It  consisted  of  words  which,  while 
they  were  words  of  truth,  concealing  nothing, 
declaring  all,  were  yet  words  of  peace,  speak¬ 
ing  peace  unto  Israel. 

Chap.  10.  Conclusion:  The  greatness  of 
Ahasuerus,  and  of  Mordecai  under  him.  The 
Book  of  Esther  might  have  been  expected  to 
terminate  with  the  institution  of  the  Purim 
feast.  All  that  has  gone  before  is  subordinate 
to  this,  and  the  reader  would  be  satisfied,  and 
require  no  more,  if  the  book  stopped  at  the  end 
of  chap.  9.  But  the  writer,  perhaps  from  per¬ 
sonal  attachment  to  Mordecai,  perhaps  from 
mere  patriotic  pride  in  him,  cannot  lay  down  the 
pen  until  he  has  put  on  record  the  strength  and 
support  that  he  was  to  the  Jews  of  his  day.  For 
the  rest  of  Ahasuerus’  “  power  and  his  might,” 
the  writer  is  content  to  refer  his  readers  to  “  the 
Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Media 
and  Persia”  (verse  2),  which  contained  also  an 
account  of  “  the  greatness  of  Mordecai,  whereto 
the  king  advanced  him.  ’ ’  This  greatness  forms 
the  sole  subject  of  the  concluding  verse,  which 
declares  Mordecai’s  position  (1)  with  respect 
to  the  Persians — “  next  to  the  king  and  (2) 
with  respect  to  the  Jews — “  great  among  them,  ” 
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“accepted,”  and  their  protector  and  benefac¬ 
tor,  “seeking  their  wealth,”  or  welfare,  and 
“  speaking  peace,”  or  insuring  tranquillity,  to 
all  the  whole  race  or  people.  P.  C. 

Under  all  revolutions,  the  Jews  of  the  Cap¬ 
tivity  had  the  comfort  to  see  that  some  persons 
of  their  own  body  were  surprisingly  advanced 
into  power  and  authority  to  patronize  and  de¬ 
fend  their  cause  ;  which,  as  it  showed  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Almighty  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Jews,  must  also  have  excited  in  their  minds  a 
regard  for  His  honor  and  glory,  and  must  have 
confirmed  their  dependence  upon  His  great  and 
precious  promises.  Owen. 

1.  Kin;;  Aliasuerus  laid  a  tribute. 
Some  fresh  arrangement  of  the  tribute  is  likely 
to  have  followed  on  the  return  of  Xerxes  from 
Greece.  His  exchequer  would  be  exhausted, 
and  steps  would  have  to  be  taken  in  older  to 
replenish  it.  The  expression  in  the  original 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  first  imposition 
of  a  tribute.  Upon  tlic  isles  o  the  sea. 
Cyprus,  Arad  us,  the  island  Tyre,  Platea,  etc., 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  after  the 
victories  of  the  Greeks,  and  may  be  the  “  isles” 
here  intended  ;  or  Xerxes  may  have  ignored 
the  loss  of  the  HSgean  Islands,  and  have  “  laid” 
his  tribute  upon  them,  though  he  might  not  be 
able  to  exact  it. 

2.  Power  and  miglit.  In  the  later 
years  of  Xerxes  his  “  power  and  might”  were 
chiefly  shown  in  the  erection  of  magnificent 
buildings,  more  especially  at  Persepolis.  He 
abstained  from  military  expeditions.  King's 
of  media  and  Persia.  Media  takes  prec¬ 
edence  of  Persia  (contrarily  to  chap.  1  :  3,  14, 
18,  etc.),  because  the  kingdom  of  Media  had 
preceded  that  of  Persia,  and  in  the  “  Book  of 
the  Chronicles”  its  history  came  first.  B.  C. 

2,  3.  In  these  verses  is  set  forth  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Xerxes  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to 
what  an  elevation  Mordecai,  as  the  head  and 
representative  of  the  Jewish  nation,  had  been 
raised.  The  book  opened  with  the  almost  total 
obscuration  of  God’s  people  ;  it  closes  with 
them  as  the  brightest  star  in  the  galaxy  of  na¬ 
tions  which  composed  this  great  kingdom. 
Thus  the  providence  of  God  is  the  more  mani¬ 
fest  in  caring  for,  delivering,  and  promoting 
them  who  trust  and  love  Him.  Accept¬ 
able  to  the  multitude  of  lil§  breth¬ 
ren.  Mordecai  was  so  manifestly  raised  up 
by  God  for  the  deliverance  and  promotion  of 
his  nation,  that  the  Jews  everywhere  felt  that 
they  honored  God  in  honoring  His  instrument. 
Gratitude  also  for  what  Mordecai  had  done 
in  their  behalf  would  incite  them  to  respect 


and  affection.  Seeking  good  for  him 

people.  Mordecai  set  a  good  example  for 
all  rulers.  He  did  not  seek  self  in  honor  or 
wealth  ;  the  good  of  the  people  was  his  aim. 
This  is  true  patriotism.  Speaking  peace 
to  all.  Mordecai  spoke  words  of  cheer,  hope, 
encouragement,  and  prosperity  to  his  race. 
These  are  the  closing  words  in  the  historical 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  they  seem  to  be 
a  kind  of  prophecy  of  Him  who  was  to  come, 
bringing  peace  and  salvation  to  all  nations. 
Greene. 

The  wealth  and  peace  of  a  people  the  patriot's 
aim.  It  is  a  fine  description  of  the  aim  of 
Mordecai ’s  public  life  with  which  this  book 
closes.  What  more  could  be  said  of  the  patri¬ 
otic  statesman  in  any  kingdom  than  this  :  that 
he  was  ever  found  “  seeking  the  wealth  of  his 
people,  and  speaking  peace  to  all  his  seed  ”  ? 
Wealth  includes  not  simply  riches,  but  welfare 
in  every  sense  :  prosperity,  security,  progress, 
happiness — all  that  can  truly  enrich  and  bless 
a  nation.  He  spoke  peace  to  them.  His  acts 
had  the  effect  of  delivering  them  from  the  fear 
of  their  enemies.  He  held  over  them  the  shield 
of  the  king’s  protection,  and  enabled  them  to 
live  and  work  in  quiet  contentedness.  It  is  re¬ 
served  for  the  very  last  sentences  of  this  book 
to  give  to  one  of  the  chiefest  of  its  characters 
the  place  and  testimony  he  had  well  earned. 
He  has  won  for  himself  the  name  of  the  great 
and  the  good  statesman.  He  is  “  next  to 
Ahasuerus  and  what  he  did  and  what  he 
was  affected  not  the  Jews  only,  but  the  whole 
empire — all  of  the  various  and  wide  dominion  of 
the  king.  He  is  stamped  on  the  sacred  page  as 
the  type  of  a  beneficent  statesman. 

Religious  Character  and  Aim  of  this  Book. 

God's  name  is  absent  from  the  whole  book,  but 
God  Himself  is  in  every  chapter.  There  is  no 
other  book  except  Canticles  in  the  sacred  vol¬ 
ume  in  which  the  Divine  Being  is  neither  men¬ 
tioned  nor  obviously  referred  to.  Yet  no  dis¬ 
believer  in  God  could  have  written  it  ;  and  no 
believer  in  God  can  read  it  without  finding  his 
faith  strengthened  thereby. 

A  national  festival  is  historically  accounted 
for.  The  feast  of  Purim  was  held  in  high  hon¬ 
or,  and  observed  with  great  regularity  and 
solemnity  and  rejoicing  among  the  Jews. 
“  The  temple  may  fail,  but  the  Purim  never,” 
was  one  of  their  proverbs.  This  Book  of  Esther 
was  written  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  na¬ 
tional  festival. 

A  valuable  moral  lesson  pervades  the  whole  nar¬ 
rative.  Xot  only  is  the  great  general  truth, 
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that  earthly  greatness  and  prosperity  are  muta¬ 
ble  and  transitory,  brought  effectively  before 
us,  but  we  learn  that  God  humbles  the  proud 
and  exalts  the  lowly  who  trust  in  Him. 

The  providence  of  God  is  strikingly  and  mem¬ 
orably  displayed.  We  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  righteousness  and  the  rule  of  the  Most 
High.  A  great  deliverance  is  wrought ;  and 
while  the  means  are  human,  the  deliverance 
itself  is  Divine.  God  appears  as  “  mighty  to 
save.  ”  The  book  is,  accordingly,  one  peculiarly 
suitable  to  those  in  distress,  perplexity,  and 
trouble. 

Its  story  is  an  illustration  of  the  Divine  provi¬ 
dence.  A  complicated  chain  of  events  and  ac¬ 
tions  is  so  governed  as  to  work  out  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  exiled  Jews  from  a  plot  which 
aimed  at  their  destruction  ;  and  this  without 
any  miracle  or  mention  of  Divine  interposition. 
The  fact  is  disclosed  that  the  Jews,  while  in 
exile,  under  judgment,  and  without  vision, 
were  remembered  and  cared  for  by  God.  Out¬ 
cast,  they  were  not  cast  off  ;  they  were  still  the 
children  of  promise  ;  God  was  still  faithful  to 
them.  From  this  fact  an  inference  may  be 
drawn.  There  is  a  Divine  providence  in  the 
world  ;  no  supernatural  exercises  of  power  are 
needed  to  enable  God  to  effect  His  will  ;  all 
laws  and  things  are  His  creatures,  and  there¬ 
fore  under  His  control ;  human  dramas  and 
tragedies  take  place  every  day  in  which  acutest 
plans  are  foiled,  and,  by  seemingly  natural  proc¬ 
esses,  truth  and  right  vindicated.  P.  C. 

Three  aspects  of  God's  providence  strikingly 
illustrated.  1.  That  God  overrules  the  designs 
of  the  wicked  for  a  larger  blessing  upon  the 
good.  This  is  an  absolute  and  universal  truth 
as  respects  nations  and  individuals.  2.  The 
Divine  providence  operates  equally  in  things 
little  and  great.  To  effect  the  final  deliverance 
and  larger  liberty  of  God’s  oppressed  people 
very  many  trivial  occurrences  Avere  combined, 
each  of  which  was  indispensable  to  the  ultimate 
result.  3.  The  agencies  of  Providence  operate 
in  response  to  the  earnest  and  trustful  prayers 
of  God’s  people.  “  In  every  province  was 
great  mourning  and  fasting  and  weeping,  and 
many  lay  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.”  And  a 
“  three  days’  fast”  before  God  was  kept  by  the 
JeAvs  in  Shushan  and  by  Esther  with  her  maid¬ 
ens.  And  we  know  by  sure  inference  that 
Jehovah  wrought  deliverance  for  His  people  in 
answer  to  their  fervent  supplications.  B. 


The  Old  Testament  history  here  terminates. 
For  the  space  of  nearly  five  hundred  years — 


from  the  time  of  Nehemiah  and  Malachi  to  that 
of  Paul — the  JeAvs  possessed  no  inspired  writer  ; 
and  their  history,  when  recorded  at  all,  was 
related  in  Avorks  which  Avere  not  regarded  by 
themselves  as  authoritative  or  canonical.  All 
the  evidence  which  we  possess  from  profane 
sources  of  a  really  important  and  trustworthy 
character  tends  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  his¬ 
tory  delivered  to  us  in  the  sacred  volume.  The 
monumental  records  of  past  ages — Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Phoenician — 
the  writings  of  historians  who  have  based  their 
histories  on  contemporary  annals,  as  Manetho, 
Berosus,  Dius,  Menander,  Nicolas  of  Damascus 
— the  descriptions  given  by  eye-witnesses  of 
the  Oriental  manners  and  customs — the  proofs 
obtained  by  modern  research  of  the  condition 
of  art  in  the  time  and  country — all  combine  to 
confirm,  illustrate,  and  establish  the  veracity  of 
the  writers,  who  have  delivered  to  us,  in  the 
Pentateuch,  in  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Esther,  and  Nehemiah, 
the  history  of  the  chosen  people.  That  history 
stands  firm  against  all  the  assaults  made  upon 
it  ;  and  the  more  light  that  is  tliroAvn  by  re¬ 
search  and  discovery  upon  the  times  and  coun¬ 
tries  with  which  it  deals,  the  more  apparent 
becomes  its  authentic  and  matter-of-fact  char¬ 
acter.  Sound  criticism  finds  in  the  sacred  writ  - 
ings  of  the  Jews  documents  belonging  to  the 
times  of  which  they  profess  to  treat,  and  on  a 
calm  investigation  classes  them,  not  with  ro¬ 
mantic  poems  or  mythological  fables,  but  with 
the  sober  narratives  of  those  other  ancient 
Avriters,  who  have  sought  to  hand  down  to  pos¬ 
terity  a  true  account  of  the  facts  which  their 
eyes  have  Avitnessed.  As  in  the  New  Testament, 
so  in  the  Old,  that  which  the  writers  “  declare” 
to  the  world  is  in  the  main  “  that  which  they 
have  heard,  which  they  have  seen  with  their 
eyes,  which  they  have  looked  upon,  and  which 
their  hands  have  handled.”  It  is  not  their  ob¬ 
ject  to  amuse  men,  much  less  to  impose  on  them 
by  any  “  cunningly  devised  fables  but  sim¬ 
ply  to  record  facts  and  “  bear  their  witness  to 
the  truth.”  G.  R. 


And  now  came  the  great  change  in  the  map 
of  Palestine  which  distinguishes  the  geography 
of  the  New  Testament  from  that  of  the  Old. 
For  the  Jews,  being  in  time  restored  to  their 
own  land  by  the  Persians,  did  not  attempt  to 
resume  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  tribes, 
although  remnants  of  all  the  Twelve  Tribes 
may  have  been  found  among  them  (2  Chron. 
30  : 11)  ;  but,  first  resorting  to  Jerusalem  in  a 
mass,  and  then  spreading  themselves  upon  the 
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adjacent  country,  they  afterward,  in  quest  of 
further  territory,  passed  round  the  central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  possessed  by  the  hated 
Samaritans,  and  settled  the  region  to  the  north, 
between  Gennesaret  and  the  Mediterranean, 


hereafter  known  in  history  as  Galilee.  And, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  these  were  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  country — Judea  on  the  south, 
Galilee  on  the  north,  and  Samaria  between. 

1  N.  C.  Burt. 


Section  71. 

FOUR  SILENT  CENTURIES  BETWEEN  THE  TESTAMENTS. 

I.  Outline  of  the  History. 


Introductory  Statements. 

The  traditional  space  put  in  the  binding  of 
our  Bibles  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  is  misleading  as  to  the  oneness  of  the 
whole  Book.  Matthew  is  as  truly  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  Malachi  as  Malachi  is  of  the  foregoing 
prophets,  from  a  number  of  whom  he  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  about  the  same  interval  of  time  that 
he  is  from  Matthew.  So  “  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament  Dispensations”  is  a  misleading 
phrase,  if  taken  to  mean  that  blessings  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  sort  were  dispensed  under  the 
“  New”  from  those  which  were  distributed 
under  the  “  Old.”  The  terms  respect,  not  the 
matter  of  the  dispensations,  but  the  manner 
only,  just  as  the  same  gold  of  the  king’s  ex¬ 
chequer  might  be  dealt  out  as  either  bullion, 
unrecognized  save  by  a  few  as  part  of  the  royal 
treasure,  or  as  coin  of  the  realm,  bearing  clearly 
on  its  face  the  king’s  image  and  superscription, 
and  offered  freely  to  all.  So  Christianity  is  but 
the  bullion  of  Judaism  coined  in  the  gospel 
mint,  to  be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  earth, 
and  made  the  universal  currency  of  the  wTorld. 
A.  Ballard. 

The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  closes  with 
the  prophecies  of  Malachi.  A  period,  there¬ 
fore,  of  about  four  hundred  years  separates  the 
last  book  of  the  Old  from  the  first  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures.  This  period  is  one  of 
supreme  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  nation.  During  it  the  Jews  were  brought 
under  the  most  varied  influences.  (1)  First  they 
were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Persia  ;  (2)  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  they  were  under 
Greek  rulers  ;  (3)  for  a  century  they  enjoyed 
independence  under  their  native  Asmonaean 
princes  ;  and  (4)  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
while  nominally  ruled  by  the  family  of  Herod, 


they  were  in  reality  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
great  Roman  empire. 

In  the  course  of  this  period  a  remarkable 
change  was  wrought  in  the  condition  of  the 
elect  nation.  Whereas  for  many  centuries  they 
had  been  almost  cut  off  from  contact  with  the 
world  around,  they  were  now  scattered  every¬ 
where,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  bearing 
about  with  them  their  peculiar  customs  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  diffusing  wherever  they  went  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Cor¬ 
responding  to  this  wide  diffusion  of  the  people, 
which  had  so  long  “dwelt  apart,”  there  had 
been  brought  about  also  a  change  in  their  ver¬ 
nacular  tongue  and  in  their  mode  of  worship. 
The  language  spoken  in  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon  was  gradually  exchanged  for  the 
Chaldee  or  “Syrian  tongue,”  while  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  true  God,  before  carried  on  only  in 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  was  now  celebrated, 
not  only  there  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  fes¬ 
tivals,  but  in  synagogues,  which  arose  out  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  Captivity,  and  which 
were  to  be  found,  not  only  in  every  town,  and 
almost  in  every  village  throughout  Palestine, 
but  also  in  every  city  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece  and  Italy,  where  there  was  a  Jewish 
settlement.  Again,  the  intellectual  culture  of 
Greece  had  an  important  influence  on  Jew¬ 
ish  development.  It  quickened  independent 
thought,  and  led  to  the  rise  of  various  sects. 
“  Freedom,  ritualism  and  asceticism  found  a 
characteristic  expression  in  Sadducees,  Pharisees 
and  Essenes ,”  while  politicians,  as  represented 
by  Ilerodians,  looked  to  the  family  of  Herod  as 
a  bulwark  against  Roman  ambition,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  trace  in  that  dynasty  the  fulfilment  of 
ancient  prophecy.  Lastly,  the  idea  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  which  the  “  people  of  the  future”  had 
been  raised  up  to  foster  and  keep  alive  from 
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generation  to  generation,  had  been  affected  in 
no  slight  degree  by  the  variety  of  the  influences 
under  which  the  Jews  had  been  brought.  As 
before,  so  now,  each  period  added  or  connected 
something  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the 
conception,  and  the  sadness  of  the  Captivity 
ended  what  the  mournful  close  of  Solomon’s 
reign  had  begun.  The  “  Son  of  David”  gives 
place  to  the  “  Son  of  Man,”  and  the  idea  of  the 
conqueror  and  the  king  is  combined  with  that 
of  the  lawgiver,  the  prophet  and  the  priest. 
G.  F.  Maclear. 

The  History  Outlined. 

Palestine  Under  the  Persians  :  to  B.  C.  333. 

A  great  historical  chasm,  about  four  hundred 
years  in  length,  stretches  between  the  close  of 
the  Old  Testament  history  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  New.  During  all  that  time  there 
was  neither  prophet  nor  inspired  writer  of  any 
kind  among  the  Jews.  Our  knowledge  of 
what  took  place  among  them  is  derived  from 
the  writings  of  Josephus,  some  of  the  books  of 
the  Apocrypha,  and  the  notices  of  Greek  and 
Latin  historians.  Though  no  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  revealed  religion  took  place  during 
these  four  centuries,  they  constituted  a  very 
memorable  period  in  general  history.  They 
witnessed  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Macedonian,  and  the  rise  of 
the  Roman.  The  seat  of  empire  passed  over 
from  Asia  to  Europe  ;  and  the  foundation  was 
laid  of  those  vast  social  changes  which  have  so 
greatly  raised  the  western  and  depressed  the 
eastern  and  more  ancient  countries  of  the  globe. 

In  sketching  this  long  and  important  period, 
we  shall  follow  the  thread  of  Jewish  history, 
glancing,  right  and'  left,  as  we  proceed,  at  the 
leading  nations  that  crowd  the  stage.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  Palestine  may  be  divided  into  six  sec¬ 
tions,  corresponding  to  the  different  masters 
whose  sway  it  owned. 

1.  The  Persians  were  its  nominal  masters  to 
the  year  b.c.  333. 

2.  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  it  in  that 
year,  and  was  its  master  for  ten  years. 

3.  On  his  death  (b.c.  323)  it  fell,  after  a  long 
contest,  under  the  Ptolemys,  or  Macedonian 
kings  of  Egypt  ;  and  so  remained  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  to  b.c.  204. 

4.  Then  it  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  kingdom  of  Syria,  till  it  was  set  free  by 
the  Maccabees,  b  c.  163. 

5.  It  was  ruled  by  the  Maccabees  for  another 
century,  till — 

6.  The  Roman  general  Pompey  conquered  it 


(b.c.  63),  and  made  it  tributary  to  the  great 
mistress  of  the  world. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  days  of  Ne- 
hemiah  the  Persians  continued  masters  of  Ju¬ 
dea  ;  but  during  their  rule  nothing  of  much 
interest  happened  in  Palestine.  The  country 
was  annexed  to  the  satrapy  of  Syria,  but  was 
allowed  to  be  governed  by  the  Jewish  liigli- 
priests,  acting  under  the  Syrian  satraps.  The 
office  of  high-priest  became  a  great  object  of 
ambition,  and  in  consequence  several  disgrace¬ 
ful  contests  for  it  took  place.  Jesliua,  a  brother 
of  Jonadab  the  high-priest,  having  endeavored 
to  secure  the  honor  for  himself,  was  slain  by 
Jonadab  in  the  Temple.  For  this  scandalous 
act,  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  upon  the  Jews 
by  the  Persian  governor. 

Meanwhile,  in  Greece,  the  Peloponnesian  war 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  triumph  of  the 
Spartans  and  the  humiliation  and  fall  of  Ath¬ 
ens.  Though  partially  restored  afterward, 
Athens  never  again  rose  to  its  former  influence 
and  splendor.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  was  now 
on  the  throne  of  Persia  ;  and  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  was  signalized  by  an  attempt  of  his 
younger  brother  Cyrus  to  obtain  the  sceptre. 
Cyrus  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Babylon  ; 
and  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Greeks,  who  as¬ 
sisted  him,  had  to  make  their  retreat  along  the 
Tigris,  and  through  the  wilds  of  Armenia,  until 
they  reached  the  Black  Sea.  Of  this  celebrated 
retreat,  an  interesting  account,  well  known  to 
classical  scholars,  was  written  by  Xenophon,  the 
Greek  historian,  who  conducted  the  expedition. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  march  of 
the  ten  thousand  lay  through  the  districts  that 
formed  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  embrac¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  the  very  land  of  Eden.  War 
continued  to  rage  between  the  Greeks  and  Per¬ 
sians  for  many  years,  till  at  length  peace  was 
concluded.  But  the  power  of  the  Spartans, 
which  had  predominated  in  Greece  since  the 
fall  of  Athens,  was  now  destined  to  be  over¬ 
thrown.  First  at  Leuctra,  and  again  at  Man- 
tinea,  they  were  defeated  by  the  Thebans,  un¬ 
der  Epaminondas.  The  Theban  supremacy  was 
of  short  duration.  At  Cheronaea,  Philip  of 
Macedon  overthrew  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Thebans  and  Athenians,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Greece.  After  this,  Philip,  having 
got  himself  appointed  captain-general  of  all 
Greece,  was  preparing  for  a  great  war  with 
Persia,  when  his  life  and  his  reign  were  cut 
short  by  his  assassination.  His  son  Alexander 
was  only  twenty  when  he  succeeded  him.  The 
weapon  with  which  the  Persian  empire  was  to 
be  broken  to  pieces  was  now  prepared.  The 
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mighty  lie-goat,  that  had  been  seen  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  in  Daniel’s  vision  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ulai,  was  advancing  from  the 
west  to  overturn  the  two-horned  ram — the  vast 
but  now  tottering  Medo-Persian  empire. 

Palestine  Under  Alexander  :  B.  C.  333  to  323. 

It  was  b.c.  335  that  Alexander  began  his 
memorable  twelve  years’  reign.  After  quell¬ 
ing  the  attempts  at  rebellion  in  Macedonia,  he 
entered  Greece,  and  defeated  the  Thebans  in 
decisive  engagements.  Passing  over  into  Asia, 
he  encountered  and  defeated  the  forces  of  Da¬ 
rius,  in  the  memorable  battles  of  Granicus  in 
Mysia  and  Issus  in  Cilicia.  Proceeding  tow¬ 
ard  Egypt,  which  had  long  been  in  a  troubled 
condition,  he  passed  through  Syria  and  Pales¬ 
tine.  Tyre  withstood  him  for  several  months, 
but  at  last  fell,  being  reached  by  a  remarkable 
mole  which  he  constructed,  between  the  ruins 
of  the  old  city  on  the  mainland  and  the  modern 
one  on  the  adjacent  island.  Alexander  then 
marched  to  Jerusalem.  There  is  a  tradition 
that,  as  he  approached  the  city,  he  was  met  by 
a  procession  of  priests  in  their  robes  of  office, 
and  that  the  impression  made  on  him  was  such 
that  he  spared  the  city  and  granted  favorable 
terms  to  the  Jews.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
priests  showed  him  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
which  foretold  his  conquests  ;  and  this  may  be 
the  explanation  of  the  story,  that  when  he  saw 
the  high-priest,  he  recognized  in  him  the  per¬ 
son  who  had  told  him  in  a  dream  that  he  should 
conquer  the  world.  From  Jerusalem  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Egypt,  which  he  rapidly  subdued  ; 
and  while  there  he  founded  the  city  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  which  still  bears  his  name. 

Returning  to  Asia,  Alexander  encountered 
Darius  in  the  plains  of  Assyria,  and  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Arbela,  not  far  from  the  ancient  Nineveh, 
gave  its  death-blow  to  the  Persian  empire, 
which  had  subsisted  about  two  hundred  years. 
Not  content  with  the  limits  of  that  mighty  do¬ 
main,  he  pushed  eastward  into  India  ;  and  had 
not  his  Macedonians  positively  refused  to  go 
farther,  he  would  have  penetrated  far  beyond 
the  countries  of  the  Indus.  He  was  occupied 
with  various  new  projects,  when  he  was  cut  off 
at  Babylon,  by  a  fever  brought  on  or  aggravat¬ 
ed  by  drinking  to  excess  at  a  banquet.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty -two,  b.c.  323. 

Alexander  the  Great  appears  to  have  formed 
a  highly  favorable  estimate  of  the  Jews,  and  to 
have  discovered,  in  their  intelligence,  steadi¬ 
ness,  industry  and  zeal,  the  elements  that  make 
good  citizens  everywhere.  Accordingly,  when 
he  founded  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  he  encouraged 


the  Jews  to  settle  there,  and  gave  them  the 
privileges  of  citizens  of  the  first  class.  He  also 
encouraged  them  to  settle  in  other  newly 
founded  cities,  and  generally  throughout  his 
empire.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  time  of 
Esther,  the  Jews  were  widely  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  -one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  prov¬ 
inces  of  Persia.  Now  their  dispersion,  as  well 
as  their  missionary  influence,  became  still  more 
extensive.  In  consequence  of  their  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  the  sacrificial  part  of  their 
worship  became  less  prominent,  and  the  study 
of  their  sacred  books  occupied  them  more.  In¬ 
creased  attention  was  thus  given  to  the  law  and 
the  prophets  in  the  various  countries  of  their 
dispersion  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  coming  Messiah  was  more  and  more 
widely  diffused. 

Palestine  Under  the  Ptolemys :  B.C.  {about)  324 

to  204. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  the  great  horn  of  the 
he-goat  was  broken  ;  and  for  it  came  up  four 
notable  horns,  “  toward  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.”  His  great  empire  was  ultimately 
divided  among  four  of  his  generals — Ptolemy, 
Lysimaclius,  Cassander  and  Seleucus.  Egypt 
fell  to  Ptolemy,  and  by  and  by  Palestine  was 
added  to  his  share.  He  is  distinguished  in  his¬ 
tory  as  Ptolemy  Soter.  At  first  he  treated  the 
Jews  with  severity,  but  he  soon  came  to  see,  like 
Alexander,  that  their  superior  character  fitted 
them  for  high  offices,  and  sent  thirty  thousand 
of  them  to  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  in¬ 
cluding  Cyrenia  and  Libya  in  Africa.  Of  the 
Jews  who  wTent  to  Egypt  at  this  time,  some  arc 
very  honorably  mentioned  by  Greek  and  other 
writers. 

The  successor  of  Soter  was  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
plius,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  of  this  period,  and  very  friendly  to  the 
Jews.  The  reign  of  this  prince  was  signalized 
by  many  remarkable  events.  He  built  the  fa¬ 
mous  lighthouse  of  Pharos,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  which  was  counted  one  of  the  won 
ders  of  the  world.  He  founded  the  great  libra¬ 
ry  of  Alexandria — a  magnificent  collection  of 
the  works  of  the  writers  of  all  nations.  It  was 
under  his  patronage  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
were  translated  into  Greek,  according  to  the 
famous  version  of  the  Septuagint.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  important  missionary  works 
ever  performed  by  man.  The  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  especially  the  Hebrew  predictions  of 
the  coming  Redeemer,  might  now  be  read  wher¬ 
ever  the  Greek  language  was  known.  On  the 
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coast  of  Palestine,  Ptolemy  built  the  famous 
seaport  of  Acca,  or  Ptolemais,  now  called  Acre, 
or  Aclio.  The  Ptolemys,  for  the  most  part, 
were  excellent  rulers,  and  under  them  Egypt 
enjoyed  no  small  share  of  prosperity. 

The  most  distinguished  man  in  Judea  about 
this  time  was  the  liigli-priest,  Simon  the  Just. 
His  character  is  given  in  the  apocryphal  Book 
of  Ecclesiasticus.  He  bore  the  highest  reputa¬ 
tion  for  wisdom,  integrity  and  piety  ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  had  not  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  a 
Pharisee.  The  Jews  have  a  number  of  tradi¬ 
tions  about  him,  silly  and  unfounded  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  showing  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held.  A  short  time  after  Simon, 
nourished  Antigonus  of  Socho,  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim  ;  one  of  whose  pupils,  Sadoc,  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Sadducees.  Antigonus  is  reported 
to  have  taught  that  men  ought  not  to  serve 
God  from  a  servile  regard  to  rewards,  but  out 
of  love  and  reverence  ;  from  which  Sadoc  drew 
the  unwarrantable  inference  that  there  were  no 
rewards  at  all  after  this  life,  no  resurrection, 
and  no  future  state.  These  were  prominent 
tenets  of  the  Sadducees  at  a  later  period,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  sect  had  so  early 
an  origin. 

During  this  period  the  foundations  were  laid 
of  the  great  monarchy  of  Syria,  or  Syro-Mace- 
donia,  of  which  Palestine  was  afterward  to 
form  a  part.  Seleucus,  son  of  Antiochus,  one 
of  Alexander’s  generals,  after  various  changes 
of  fortune,  ultimately  acquired  nearly  the  whole 
of  Asia  for  his  dominions.  It  was  the  fashion 
at  the  time  to  found  new  cities  ;  and  Seleucus, 
disregarding  Damascus,  Babylon,  Susa  and  all 
the  other  ancient  capitals,  founded  Seleucia  and 
Antioch,  making  the  one  the  eastern  and  the 
other  the  western  capital  of  his  kingdom.  Se¬ 
leucia  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  about  forty  miles  distant  from  Baby 
Ion,  which  had  now  become  a  sort  of  enclosed 
park  for  wild  beasts.  Antioch  was  in  Syria, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  and  was  afterward 
famous  as  a  centre  and  stronghold  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  Like  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  Seleucus 
encouraged  the  Jews  to  take  up  their  residence 
in  his  new  cities,  and  many  accepted  his  invita¬ 
tion. 

Much  rivalry  prevailed  between  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  those  of  Egypt,  and  the  province  of 
Palestine  and  Coele-Syria  formed  a  constant 
bone  of  contention.  These  kings  are  believed 
to  be  the  persons  designated  in  chap.  11 
of  Daniel,  as  the  “kings  of  the  north”  and 
“  south.  ”  The  wars,  alliances  and  other  opera¬ 


tions  of  these  kings  are  prophetically  described 
in  that  chapter  with  great  minuteness.  In  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  of  Egypt  and 
Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  two  powers  came  to  a  climax.  In  a 
pitched  battle,  fought  at  Rapliia,  near  Gaza, 
Ptolemy  conquered  Antiochus.  Visiting  Jeru¬ 
salem  after  the  battle,  he  determined  to  enter 
the  holy  of  holies  in  the  Temple.  The  liigli- 
priest  opposed  him  with  all  his  might  ;  but 
Ptolemy  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  said,  however,  that  when  he  had 
got  so  far  as  the  holy  place,  he  was  seized  with 
such  confusion  and  terror  that  he  retreated  in 
dismay.  Afterward,  on  returning  to  Alexan¬ 
dria,  he  was  so  enraged  at  the  Jews  for  having 
withstood  him,  that  lie  deprived  them  of  their 
privileges,  and  fined  and  persecuted  them  in 
the  most  scandalous  manner.  Among  other 
wild  proceedings,  he  brought  to  Alexandria  all 
the  Jews  he  could  lay  hands  on  from  other 
parts  of  Egypt,  shut  them  up  in  the  hippo¬ 
drome,  intending  to  expose  them  for  a  spectacle 
to  be  destroyed  by  his  elephants.  The  poor 
Jews  ceased  not  to  pray  to  the  God  of  their  fa¬ 
thers  for  deliverance.  On  the  third  day,  when 
the  king  was  present,  and  the  elephants  were 
brought  forth  and  made  drunk  with  wine  min¬ 
gled  with  frankincense,  instead  of  falling  upon 
the  Jews,  they  turned  their  rage  upon  those 
who  came  to  see  the  show,  and  destroyed  great 
numbers  of  them  !  The  king  became  alarmed  at 
the  evident  tokens  of  God’s  favor  for  the  Jews, 
and  recalled  all  his  persecuting  edicts.  At  his 
death  he  was  succeeded  by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
an  infant  of  five.  Antiochus  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  wrest  the  districts  of  Coele-Syria  and 
Palestine  from  Egypt  ;  and  from  this  time 
Palestine  is  to  be  regarded  as  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Syria.  The  era  on  which  we  now 
enter  is  a  very  dark  one  in  Jewish  history. 

Palestine  Under  the  Macedonian  Kings  of  Syria  : 

B.C.  204  to  165. 

On  the  accession  of  the  infant,  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  craving  the  aid 
of  the  Romans  against  the  encroachments  of 
Antiochus.  As  the  Roman  people  now  began 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
East,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  their  history 
during  the  preceding  two  centuries. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  period  the  Romans 
made  a  very  narrow  escape  from  utter  destruc¬ 
tion,  in  consequence  of  an  eruption  of  the 
Gauls.  The  Gauls,  or  Celts,  were  one  of  the 
great  races  that  spread  themselves  over  the 
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continent  of  Europe,  but  of  whom  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  is  known  up  to  the  time  of  their  coming 
into  contact  with  the  Romans.  The  Roman 
histories  tell  that  after  Rome  was  taken  and 
burned  by  them,  and  its  inhabitants  butchered, 
the  invaders  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
dictator  Camillus,  and  driven  in  one  day  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  Rome.  Recovering  power 
and  courage,  the  Romans  now  began  a  career 
of  conquest  in  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  While 
this  was  going  on,  the  Tarentines,  one  of  their 
foes,  sought  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus, 
one  of  the  outlying  states  of  Greece,  on  the  op¬ 
posite  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  This  was 
the  first  occasion  of  Greece  and  Rome  coming  to¬ 
gether.  Pyrrhus  was  a  man  of  great  enterprise, 
and  a  very  skilful  general.  He  landed  in  Italy 
with  thirty  thousand  men  and  a  train  of  ele¬ 
phants.  The  Romans  had  never  before  faced 
or  even  seen  elephants  in  battle,  and  were 
obliged  to  retire  before  Pyrrhus  ;  but  so  great 
loss  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Greek  army,  that 
Pyrrhus  uttered  the  memorable  saying,  “  An¬ 
other  such  victory,  and  we  are  undone  !”  He 
was  glad  of  a  pretext  for  leaving  Italy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Romans  enlarged  their  sphere 
of  conquest,  and  having  quarrelled  with  the 
Carthaginians  about  the  island  of  Sicily,  meas¬ 
ured  their  strength  with  that  people  in  three 
successive  Carthaginian  wars.  It  was  during 
the  first  Carthaginian  war  that  the  Romans 
equipped  the  first  fleet  they  ever  possessed.  The 
campaign  ended  in  their  favor  ;  the  Carthagin¬ 
ians  had  to  give  up  their  possessions  in  Sicily. 
The  aid  of  the  Romans  now  began  to  be  sought 
by  the  Greek  states  in  their  endless  wars  with 
each  other  ;  but  till  after  the  second  Cartha¬ 
ginian  war,  the  Roman  armies  did  not  move  to 
the  East.  That  campaign  began  very  disas¬ 
trously  for  the  Romans  ;  the  victorious  Hanni¬ 
bal  seemed  about  to  carry  all  before  him.  But 
it  ended  as  much  in  favor  of  the  Romans  as  it 
had  begun  in  favor  of  the  Carthaginians,  the 
latter  being  wholly  defeated  just  about  the 
time  when  Palestine  became  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Syria,  Hannibal,  hunted  from  refuge 
to  refuge,  at  last  ended  his  days  by  poison  in 
Bithynia,  in  Asia.  The  third  Carthaginian  war 
ended  about  fifty  years  after,  in  the  total  de¬ 
struction  of  Carthage.  The  military  power  of 
the  Romans  was  thus  thoroughly  established, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  world  lay  before  them. 

War — war— war  is  the  unchanging  burden 
of  the  history  of  those  times.  War  in  Greece, 
where  Aratus,  followed  by  Philopoemen,  gen¬ 
erals  of  the  Achaean  league,  have  been  making 
desperate  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  stir  up  the 


old  love  of  liberty,  and  set  free  their  country  ; 
war  in  Macedonia,  where  the  strong  Roman 
legion  is  wrestling  with  what  remains  of  valor 
in  the  Macedonian  phalanx  ;  war  in  Syria,  war 
in  Egypt — everywhere  war  ;  and  yet  all  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ! 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  a  Roman  army  was  sent  into  Egypt  to 
aid  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  against  Antioclius  the 
Great.  At  first  the  Romans  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  but  ultimately  they  prevailed.  Antioclius 
was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  evacuate  the 
whole  country  east  of  the  Taurus,  and  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  He  went  eastward  to 
raise  the  money  ;  but  having  plundered  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  in  the  province  of  Elymais,  he 
was  murdered  by  the  inhabitants.  Thus  ended 
the  career  of  Antioclius  the  Great,  b.c.  187. 

Passing  over  his  successor,  Seleucus  Pliilo- 
pator,  in  whose  time  little  occurred  in  Judea  of 
much  interest,  we  arrive  at  a  dark  and  troubled 
era — the  reign  of  Antioclius  Epiphanes.  Epiph¬ 
anes — i.e.,  the  “  Illustrious” — was  illustrious 
only  for  the  grossness  of  his  character  and  the 
wickedness  of  his  conduct.  At  his  ascension, 
the  high-priesthood  at  Jerusalem  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  worthy  man,  named  Onias.  But  a 
brother  of  his  having  offered  to  pay  Antioclius 
three  hundred  and  sixty  talents  for  the  office, 
Onias  was  dispossessed,  and  the  brother  in¬ 
stalled.  Onias  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  built  a 
temple  at  Heliopolis,  and  acted  as  high-priest. 
The  name  of  the  usurper  was  Jesus  ;  but  not 
liking  the  Hebrew  name,  he  changed  it  into  the 
Greek  name  Jason.  A  Greek  party  now  ap¬ 
pears  among  the  Jews.  The  sympathies  of 
Jason  were  entirely  with  the  Greeks  ;  and  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  he  discountenanced 
the  old  Hebrew  customs  and  religion.  He  even 
sent  on  one  occasion  an  embassy  to  Tyre  to 
take  part  in  certain  games  in  honor  of  the  hea¬ 
then  god  Hercules,  and  offer  sacrifices  on  his 
altar.  Jason,  in  his  turn,  was  supplanted  by 
another  brother,  who  took  the  Greek  name  of 
Menelaus,  and  was  still  more  of  a  Greek  than 
J  ason. 

Antioclius  now  undertook  an  expedition  into 
Egypt,  and  was  successful.  While  he  was 
there  the  Jews  heard  a  report  of  his  death,  at 
which  they  showed  signs  of  great  joy.  Hear¬ 
ing  of  this,  Antioclius,  on  leaving  Egypt,  went 
to  Jerusalem  to  chastise  them.  He  besieged 
and  took  the  sacred  city  ;  slew  forty  thousand 
Jews,  and  sold  a  like  number  as  slaves  ;  and, 
to  show  his  contempt  for  the  Jewish  religion, 
entered  the  holy  of  holies,  sacrificed  a  sow  on 
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the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  and  sprinkled  broth 
made  from  its  flesh  all  over  the  building. 

Not  content  with  these  atrocities,  Antiochus 
began  a  furious  persecution  against  the  religion 
of  the  Jews.  He  issued  an  edict  requiring  all 
the  people  under  his  sceptre  to  worship  the 
same  gods.  The  Samaritans  conformed  to  the 
decree,  and  allowed  their  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Grecian  Jove. 
The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  forcibly  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  same  heathen  deity,  and  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Olympus  was  erected  on  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering.  To  observe  any  of  the  Jewish 
customs  was  made  a  capital  offence  ;  in  short, 
the  most  rigorous  measures  were  adopted  abso¬ 
lutely  to  root  out  the  Jewish  faith. 

But  enough  remained  of  the  noble  Jewish 
spirit  of  other  days  to  resist  such  blasphemous 
tyranny.  There  was  a  family  of  the  priestly 
class,  sometimes  called  the  Asmonseans,  from 
Asmona3us,  one  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  some¬ 
times  the  Maccabees,  a  name,  it  is  said,  formed 
of  the  initial  letters  of  the  motto  which  one  of 
them,  Judas,  placed  on  his  standard,  from  Ex. 
15:11,  “  Who  is  like  unto  Thee  among  the  gods, 
O  Lord  ?”  The  Hebrew  words  are,  Mi  Camoka 
Baelim  Jehovah  ;  and  from  the  letters  mcbi 
wTas  derived  the  word  Macabi,  or  Maccabee, 
which  became  the  surname  of  the  family,  and 
was  applied  also  to  all  who  joined  their  cause. 
Mattathias,  the  father  of  the  family,  had  five 
sons — Johanan,  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jon¬ 
athan.  They  dwelt  at  Modin,  a  city  to  the  west 
of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Philistine  plain,  near  the 
sea-coast.  When  the  emissaries  of  Antiochus 
came  to  Mattathias,  urging  him  to  conform  to 
the  pagan  worship,  he  declared  he  should  never 
prove  unfaithful  to  his  God  ;  and  seeing  a  Jew 
presenting  himself  at  the  heathen  altar  to  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  gods,  he  fell  upon  him,  like  Pliinehas 
of  old,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Collecting 
his  family  and  other  like-minded  persons,  he 
withdrew"  to  the  mountains  of  Judea,  occupied 
the  same  caves  and  fastnesses  which  David  had 
held  nearly  a  thousand  years  before,  and  bade 
defiance  to  Antiochus  and  his  armies.  One 
body  of  his  followers,  to  the  number  of  a  thou¬ 
sand,  had  taken  refuge  in  a  cave,  vdicre  they 
were  attacked  on  a  Sabbath  by  a  Syrian  troop  ; 
and  deeming  it  unlawful  to  resist  on  that  day, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  were  put  to 
death.  Hearing  of  this,  Mattathias  and  his 
friends  held  a  council,  and  after  deliberation, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  resistance  to  such 
attacks  on  the  Sabbath  was  lawful. 

The  number  of  the  patriot  army  under  the 
Maccabees  gradually  increased  ;  their  aged 


leader,  Mattathias,  was  removed  by  death,  but 
his  son  Judas  was  eminently  fitted  to  succeed 
him.  The  war  of  independence  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  chapter  of  Jewish  history,  but  our 
limits  compel  us  to  pass  it  over  in  a  sentence. 
Three  campaigns  Avere  undertaken  by  the  Syro- 
Macedonians  against  the  patriots.  In  all  of 
these  the  Syrians  were  unsuccessful.  One  of 
them  wTas  undertaken  by  Antiochus  in  person. 
But  the  same  loathsome  disease  which  after¬ 
ward  cutoff  Herod  attacked  and  destroyed  him 
while  breathing  out  threatening  and  slaughter 
against  his  foes.  A  civil  war  having  broken 
out  in  Syria,  peace  was  at  last  concluded.  Judas 
Maccabseus  became  governor  of  Palestine,  and 
though  fresh  troubles  broke  out  speedily,  a 
newr  era  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 

Palestine  Under  the  Maccabees :  B.C.  165  to  63. 

When  Judas  Maccabseus  came  into  power, 
the  Temple  wTas  purged  and  rededicated,  and 
the  ancient  services  resumed.  But  Judas  Avas 
not  allowed  to  prosecute  his  reforms  in  peace. 
He  was  again  attacked  by  the  Syrians  ;  but, 
though  successful  once  and  again,  he  began  to 
lose  ground.  He  then  applied  to  the  Romans 
for  help  ;  but  before  it  could  be  granted,  he 
fell  in  battle.  The  command  now  devolved  on 
his  brother  Jonathan.  Owing,  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure,  to  the  intrigues  and  plots  that  wTere  going 
on  for  the  Syrian  throne,  Jonathan  contrived 
at  last  to  get  his  authority  acknowledged,  and 
was  declared  meridarch  or  commander  in  Judea. 
But  it  Avas  not  long  ere  he  Avas  treacherously 
murdered.  He  Avas  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Simon,  who,  like  Judas,  appealed  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and,  by  studying  their  interests,  obtained 
a  large  measure  of  power.  The  sovereignty 
was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Simon, 
and  he  Avas  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Hyrca- 
nus.  The  sects  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
wTere  now  keenly  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
Hyrcanus  joined  first  the  one  and  then  the 
other.  Strife  and  commotion  again  prevailed. 
At  last  two  rival  Maccabees,  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus,  grandsons  of  John  Hyrcanus,  con¬ 
tended  for  the  dignity,  and  a  civil  Avar  ensued 
in  Judea.  Meanwhile  the  Romans,  under  Pom- 
pey,  had  extended  their  victories  into  Syria, 
and  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  both  submitted 
their  claims  to  Pompey ’s  decision.  Hyrcanus 
was  preferred.  Aristobulus  attempted  to  de¬ 
fend  Jerusalem  against  Pompey,  but  in  vain. 
After  a  three  months’  siege,  the  city  and  Tem¬ 
ple  were  taken,  b.c.  63.  Pompey  impiously 
entered  the  holy  of  holies,  thereby  inflicting  an 
unpardonable  outrage  on  the  feelings  of  the 
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Jews.  It  was  remarked  by  them  that  after  this 
his  reverses  of  fortune  began.  He  gave  the 
government  of  Judea  to  Ilyrcanus,  but  would 
not  allow  him  to  wear  a  crown.  A  yearly  trib¬ 
ute  to  Rome  was  imposed.  Aristobulus  and 
some  others  were  taken  prisoners  to  Rome. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  narrate  all  the 
sieges,  battles,  murders  and  massacres  that 
give  their  dark  hue  to  this  period  of  history. 
I  he  effect  on  the  state  of  religion  among  the 
Jews  must  have  been  very  disastrous.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  religion  suffered  quite  as  much 
from  the  bitter  contests  between  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees  as  from  any  other  cause.  It 
is  not  certain  that  the  Sadducees  yet  held  all 
those  impious  doctrines  which  were  afterward 
maintained  by  them.  At  first,  their  main  char¬ 
acteristic  was  opposition  to  the  traditions  so 
strenuously  upheld  by  the  Pharisees.  The 
Pharisees  were  generally  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  party.  Now,  as  formerly,  true 
piety  probably  flourished,  like  the  ferns  and 
mosses  of  our  mountains,  in  shady  nooks  and 
lonely  dells.  Little  of  it  can  be  discovered  in 
the  leaders  of  factions,  or  in  any  of  the  men 
who  occupied  prominent  positions.  The  rose 
of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valley  must  be 
sought  for  in  more  quiet  and  sequestered  spots. 

Palestine  Under  the  Romans  :  B.  C.  63  to  4. 

When  the  Romans  conquered  Judea,  they  ex¬ 
acted  a  yearly  tribute,  but  allowed  the  country 
to  be  still  governed  by  the  Maccabees,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  its  ancient  laws  and  customs. 
But  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  the 
rival  members  of  the  Maccabee  family,  much 
strife  and  bloodshed  arose.  Hyrcanus  was  re¬ 
stored  to  the  higli-priesthood  by  Pompey,  while 
Aristobulus,  his  brother,  was  carried  to  Rome 
to  grace  his  triumph.  But  Aristobulus  con¬ 
trived  to  escape,  and  returned  to  renew  the  civil 
war  in  Judea.  The  contest  was  continued  by 
his  son  Alexander,  who  was  at  last  defeated 
with  immense  slaughter  at  Mount  Tabor,  in 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  old  battle-field  of 
Palestine. 

In  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  that  had 
been  made  between  the  triumvirs,  Caesar,  Pom¬ 
pey,  and  Crassus,  Syria  had  been  assigned  to 
Crassus.  But  Crassus  lost  both  his  life  and  his 
reputation  in  a  memorable  defeat  by  the  Parthi- 
ans,  near  Carrhae  (Haran)  in  Mesopotamia — the 
place  where  Abraham  sojourned  after  leaving 
Ur.  The  Parthians  were  now  an  important 
and  formidable  people.  Formerly  they  consti¬ 
tuted  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Caspian  ;  but,  b.c.  250, 


they  founded  a  kingdom  of  their  own,  under 
King  Arsaces  ;  and  while  the  Syrian  kingdom 
was  decaying,  they  overran  several  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  had  belonged  to  Persia  and  Mace¬ 
donia,  including  many  of  those  where  the  Jews 
were  dispersed.  Ultimately,  they  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Syria  was  admin¬ 
istered  for  a  time  by  Cassius,  an  eminent  Ro¬ 
man  general ;  but  during  the  subsequent  con¬ 
test  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  much  disor¬ 
der  prevailed.  Pompey  having  been  killed  in 
Egypt,  Caesar,  now  sole  ruler  of  the  empire, 
determined  that  Hyrcanus  should  rule  as  king 
at  Jerusalem,  and  his  family  after  him  ;  and 
appointed  Antipater,  an  Idumaean  by  birth, 
who  had  made  himself  very  useful  to  Caesar, 
procurator  of  Judea  under  Hyrcanus.  The 
two  sons  of  Antipater.  Phasaelus  and  Herod 
(afterward  Herod  the  Great),  were  made  gov¬ 
ernors  of  Judea  and  Galilee.  Antipater  did  not 
enjoy  his  dignity  long — he  was  poisoned  the 
following  year,  b.c.  47.  Three  years  after,  his 
royal  patron,  Julius  Caesar,  suffered  a  similar 
fate,  being  assassinated  in  the  senate  at  Rome, 
b.c.  44. 

In  the  subsequent  division  of  empire  between 
the  new  triumvirs,  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lep- 
idus,  Syria  and  the  East  were  given  to  Antony. 
For  the  most  part,  Antony  was  favorable  to 
Herod,  and  his  friendship  aided  him  in  the  am¬ 
bitious  projects  which  he  was  now  beginning 
to  form.  Phasaelus,  elder  brother  of  Herod, 
had  died  in  prison  by  his  own  hand.  About 
this  time  Herod  married  Mariamne,  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
thus  securing  the  interest  of  one  branch  of  the 
Maccabee  family.  But  a  new  commotion  was 
raised  by  Antigonus,  a  son  of  Aristobulus,  who, 
gaining  a  temporary  success,  caused  the  ears  of 
Hyrcanus  to  be  cut  off,  that,  being  mutilated, 
he  might  be  incapacitated  for  the  office  of  the 
high-priesthood  ;  and  pressed  Herod  so  hard, 
that  he  had  to  retire  to  a  fortress  called  Massada, 
on  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  state  of  things  Herod 
went  to  Rome,  pictured  to  Antony  the  wretch¬ 
ed  disorders  of  Palestine,  and  getting  him  and 
the  senate  to  believe  that  he  alone  could  restore 
order,  procured  for  himself  the  office  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  king.  Antigonus  was  put  to  death  ; 
and  the  rule  of  the  AsmomEan  princes  came  for¬ 
mally  and  forever  to  an  end. 

For  some  years  Antony  continued  to  be  the 
head  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  empire. 
Every  reader  of  history  knows  well  the  shame¬ 
ful  profligacy  to  which  he  abandoned  himself, 
in  company  with  Cleopatra,  the  beautiful  but 
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unprincipled  queen  of  Egypt.  In  Egypt,  at 
Antioch,  at  Jerusalem,  and  many  other  places, 
this  outrage  went  on  openly.  We  get  a  sad 
glimpse  of  the  wretched  state  of  morals  in  the 
Roman  empire,  when  we  see  its  highest  men 
violating,  as  they  did,  the  most  sacred  obliga¬ 
tions  of  family  life,  living  in  open  profligacy 
with  the  wives  of  other  men,  or  going  through 
the  form  of  a  divorce  from  their  own,  either  to 
serve  their  convenience  or  gratify  their  lust  by 
a  new  connection.  At  last  a  war  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  Antony  and  Octavius,  which  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  battle  of  Actium,  in  Epirus,  where 
Antony  was  completely  defeated.  About  a 
year  after,  both  he  and  Cleopatra  committed 
suicide  in  Egypt,  and  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemys  sunk  into  a  Ro¬ 
man  province.  Octavius,  now  known  as  Caesar 
Augustus,  became  emperor  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  Herod,  crafty,  clever,  and  cruel, 
was  endeavoring  to  consolidate  and  extend  his 
power  in  Judea.  He  was  always  in  dread  that 
some  member  of  the  Asmonaean  family  would 
start  up  to  give  him  trouble,  and  coolly  planned 
to  get  rid  of  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  One 
of  his  first  victims  was  Aristobulus,  a  brother 
of  his  wife,  a  young  man  of  remarkably  fine 
appearance  and  manners,  whom  he  had  made 
high-priest ;  but  as  he  became  very  popular 
among  the  Jews,  Herod  had  him  invited  to  his 
residence  at  Jericho,  and  induced  him  to  bathe 
in  a  fish-pond,  where,  under  pretence  of  sport, 
his  head  was  held  under  the  water  by  some  of 
Herod’s  officers  until  he  was  choked.  The  aged 
Hyrcanus  was  the  next  to  suffer.  That  unfor¬ 
tunate  prince,  after  his  ears  were  cut  off,  had 
been  protected  by  the  Parthians  ;  but  Herod 
prevailed  on  him  to  come  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  trumped  up  a  false  charge  against  him,  on 
pretext  of  which  he  put  him  to  death,  in  his 
eightieth  year.  These  barbarous  murders  of 
her  nearest  male  relatives  alienated  his  wife 
Mariamue.  At  last  she  too  fell  under  suspicion, 
as  if  engaged  in  plotting  against  him  ;  and 
though  Herod  loved  her  most  passionately,  she 
was  executed  by  his  orders.  After  her  death 
he  was  seized  with  fearful  remorse,  and  became 
almost  distracted.  His  temper  became  far  more 
cruel,  suspicious,  and  vindictive  than  ever,  and 
many  new  deeds  of  blood  stained  the  annals  of 
his  reign. 

The  feeling  of  the  Jews  toward  Herod — never 
very  cordial,  seeing  that  he  was  an  Idumaean — 
was  becoming  more  and  more  hostile  ;  so  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  take  steps  for  securing 
a  measure  of  their  good-will.  Pie  set  about 
effecting  improvements  in  his  kingdom.  An 


amphitheatre  and  a  theatre  were  built  by  him 
at  Jerusalem,  for  the  amusement  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Samaria,  which  had  lain  a  long  time  in 
ruins,  was  rebuilt,  and  named  Sebaste,  from 
Sebastos,  the  Greek  word  for  Augustus.  A 
magnificent  palace  was  built  for  himself  on 
Mount  Zion.  Another  undertaking  begun  about 
this  time  was  the  building  of  a  great  sea¬ 
port,  between  Joppa  and  Carmel — Caesarea  ; 
afterward  it  became  a  place  of  great  importance 
and  the  chief  seat  of  government,  when  the 
Roman  power  was  more  firmly  established  in 
Palestine.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  all 
the  many  towns  in  Palestine  that  had  been 
capitals  was  a  seaport — not  Hebron,  nor  Jeru¬ 
salem,  nor  Gibeah,  nor  Shechem,  nor  Samaria, 
nor  Tirzah,  nor  Jezreel,  nor  Mahanaim.  The 
Jews  had  no  love  for  the  sea  ;  in  their  view,  it 
was  the  element  of  danger,  and  the  emblem  of 
strife  and  trouble  ;  and  in  this  light  it  is  al¬ 
most  constantly  presented  in  the  imagery  of  the 
Bible,  down  to  that  vision  of  the  Apocalypse 
where  “  there  was  no  more  sea.” 

But  the  chief  of  Herod’s  improvements  was 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
This  work  was  undertaken  shortly  after  Au¬ 
gustus  had  given  a  decision  in  favor  of  Herod 
regarding  certain  violent  complaints  that  had 
been  made  against  him.  Herod  had  signalized 
that  decision  by  building  a  temple  of  white 
marble  in  honor  of  Augustus,  at  Paneas,  beside 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  by  this  and 
other  heathenish  proceedings  had  created  great 
dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews.  It 
was  therefore  a  very  seasonable  undertaking  to 
rebuild  the  national  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  It 
was  now  about  five  hundred  years  since  the 
second  Temple  had  been  built ;  and  the  natu¬ 
ral  process  of  decay,  as  well  as  the  damage 
which  it  had  sustained  during  the  many  sieges 
and  wars  that  had  taken  place  in  Jerusalem, 
made  it  exceedingly  desirable  that  it  should  be 
renewed.  The  Jews  were  afraid  that  if  Herod 
pulled  down  the  existing  Temple  before  he 
built  the  new,  something  might  occur  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  erection,  and  their  city  might  be  de¬ 
prived  of  its  highest  glory.  It  was  according¬ 
ly  arranged  that  all  the  materials  for  the  new 
Temple  should  be  prepared  before  the  old  build¬ 
ing  was  demolished.  A  thousand  wagons  were 
employed  in  conveying  stones  and  timber  ;  ten 
thousand  workmen  in  fitting  the  materials  for 
building  ;  and  a  thousand  priests,  skilled  in 
architecture,  in  superintending  the  work.  It 
was  about  ten  years  before  the  building  was  so 
far  finished  as  to  be  ready  for  dedication  and 
Divine  service  ;  but  for  many  years  after  a 
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large  body  of  men  were  employed  about  the 
outworks — justifying  the  remark  of  the  Jews, 
“  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  Temple  in  build¬ 
ing.”  Being  regarded  rather  as  a  restoration 
than  a  new  erection,  it  continued  to  be  spoken 
of  as  the  second  Temple.  By  such  important 
undertakings,  and  by  the  pains  he  took  to  em¬ 
bellish  Jerusalem  and  improve  the  country 
generally,  Herod  did  much  to  mitigate  the  de¬ 
testation  with  which  he  otherwise  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  regarded. 

The  domestic  troubles  and  crimes  of  Herod 
were  not  yet  ended.  By  his  wife  Mariamne  he  had 
two  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  whom 
he  intended  to  make  his  successors  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  were  sent  to  Rome  and  intro¬ 
duced  to  Augustus,  and  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of 
rising  to  honor  and  power.  But  the  demon  of 
suspicion  haunted  Herod,  and  he  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  persons  who  were  always  trying,  for  their 
own  interests,  to  persuade  him  that  others  were 
plotting  for  his  life  and  his  crown.  At  last  his 
sons,  like  their  mother,  fell  victims  to  his  un¬ 
natural  suspicion  and  brutal  violence,  and  were 
strangled  by  his  orders  at  Sebaste.  Immense 
numbers  of  other  persons  were  put  to  death  at 
various  times  by  his  command,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  were  engaged  in  conspira¬ 
cies.  On  one  occasion  a  large  number  of  the 
Pharisees  suffered  this  fate.  These  bloody  and 
revolting  deeds  were  perpetrated  only  a  year  or 
two  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  explain  the 
suspicion  which  then  filled  Herod’s  mind,  and 
the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  babes  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  ordered  by  him  with  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  unwelcome  rival. 

The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion. 

We  conclude  this  historical  sketch  with  a 
glance  at  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  the  chief 
countries  of  their  dispersion  up  to  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  our  Lord.  In  the  countries  to  which 
they  had  been  originally  carried  captive  large 
numbers  of  Jews  still  remained,  and  in  many 
of  them  they  attained  to  great  wealth  and  im¬ 
portance.  In  some  of  these  countries  they  kept 
quite  aloof  from  connection  by  marriage  with 
the  other  inhabitants  ;  but  in  other  cases  they 
were  not  so  strict.  This  gave  rise  to  various 
epithets^  intended  to  mark  the  degree  of  purity 
of  the  Jewish  blood.  In  the  district  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  they  were 
“healthy  Media  was  “  sickly  Elymais, 
“in  the  last  gasps;”  and  Mesene,  “dead.” 
About  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  the  Jews  in  Mes¬ 
opotamia  were  exposed  to  a  terrible  persecu¬ 
tion,  in  which  above  sixty  thousand  of  them 


were  slain.  In  other  districts  of  Asia  severe 
persecution  often  befell  them.  In  Arabia  many 
Jews  found  a  home  ;  and  for  a  long  time  the 
throne  of  Yemen  or  Seba,  in  Arabia,  where  the 
queen  of  Sheba  had  reigned,  was  filled  by  Jews. 
They  even  penetrated  to  China  ;  according  to 
tradition,  a  body  of  six  thousand  emigrated 
thither  from  Persia  fifty  or  sixty  years  b.c. 
Some  of  the  Hebrews  attained  even  to  the  rank 
mandarins.  The  descendants  of  these  Jews  are 
still  found  in  China,  with  a  sanctuary  con¬ 
structed  after  the  model  of  the  Temple  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Egypt  was  long  an  important  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews.  At  Heliopolis,  where  Jo¬ 
seph’s  father-in-law  had  been  priest,  they  had 
a  temple,  built  by  Onias,  the  higli-priest  who 
fled  from  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiplianes  ;  and  at  Alexandria  a  synagogue, 
the  magnificence  of  which  was  spoken  of  in  the 
most  glowing  terms.  In  Cyrene,  Libya,  and 
other  parts  of  Africa,  their  numbers  were  com¬ 
puted  at  about  a  million.  Rome,  too,  had  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  have  its  Jewish  inhabitants. 
Under  Pompcy,  Jews  were  sold  in  Rome  as 
slaves.  They  soon,  however,  gained  their  lib¬ 
erty.  Julius  Caesar  patronized  the  Jews  great¬ 
ly  ;  and  Augustus  showed  them  favor,  encour¬ 
aged  no  doubt  by  the  attachment  which  Herod 
had  shown  to  him.  An  age  or  two  later,  their 
troubles  and  miseries  began  to  thicken  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  at  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  they  were  not  only  very  widely  dis¬ 
persed,  but  enjoyed  no  small  share  of  comfort 
and  prosperity. 

LEADING  EVENTS  OF  400  YEARS. 

Affairs  of  Palestine. 

UNDER  THE  PERSIANS,  TO  B.C.  333. 

Kings  of  Persia. 


Artaxerxes  Mnemon . b.c.  404-359 

Ochus .  358-337 

Arogus .  337-335 

Darius .  335-331 


UNDER  ALEXANDER,  B.C.  333-323. 

UNDER  THE  PTOLEMYS,  TO  B.C.  204. 
Kings  of  Egypt. 

Ptolemy  Soter . b.c.  304-284 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus .  285-247 

Ptolemy  Euergetes .  247-222 

Ptolemy  Pliilopator .  221-204 

UNDER  THE  KINGS  OF  SYRIA,  B.C.  204-165. 

Antiochus  the  Great . b.c.  222-186 

Seleucus  Philopator . 186-175 
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Antioclius  Epiplianes .  175-164 

Antiochus  Eupator,  etc .  164-162 

UNDER  TI£E  MACCABEES,  B.C.  165-63. 

Judas .  b.c.  165-160 

Jonathan .  160-143 

Simon .  143-135 

John  Hyrcanus .  135-106 

Aristobulus .  106-105 

Alexander  Jannaeus .  105-  78 

Alexander .  78-  69 

Aristobulus .  69-  63 

[Hyrcanus .  63-  40 

Antigonus .  40-  37] 


UNDER  THE  ROMANS,  FROM  B.C.  63. 

Pompey — Crassus — Cassius. 

Antipater — Herod. 


Affairs  of  Greece. 

Fall  of  Athens — Rise  of  Thebes — Rise  of  Philip 
of  Macedon — Alexander  the  Great — Internal 
Struggles — Greece  Subdued  by  Romans. 


Affairs  of  Rome. 

Invasion  of  Gauls — War  with  Pyrrhus— Car¬ 
thaginian  Wars — Civil  Wars — Conquests  of 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  Palestine 
— First  Triumvirate  :  Julius  Caesar,  Pompey, 
Crassus — Second  Triumvirate  :  Octavius,  An¬ 
tony,  Lepidus — Caesar  Augustus,  Emperor. 
IF.  G.  Blaikie. 


Section  72. 

THE  FOUR  CENTURIES  BETWEEN  THE  TESTAMENTS. 

ii.  Tlie  Literature. 

the  fourteen  apocryphal  books. 


The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  rests  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  But  this 
is  not  sufficient  for  Christians.  We  accept  the 
Old  Testament  on  the  authority  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  who  endorsed  Moses  and  the  proph¬ 
ets  as  the  organs  of  Divine  revelation.  We  be¬ 
lieve  first  in  Christ,  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour  ; 
next,  the  New  Testament,  as  the  authentic 
record  of  His  teaching  and  example  ;  and  last, 
the  Old  Testament,  as  bearing  witness  of  Him. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  accepts  the  canon 
of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  so-called  Apocrypha.  She  puts  the 
Apocrypha  on  a  par  with  the  other  books.  The 
Greek  Church  assigns  them  a  subordinate  po¬ 
sition.  The  Protestant  churches  accept  only  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  as  canonical,  but  they  recog¬ 
nize  the  historical  importance  of  the  Apocrypha, 
which  fill  the  gap  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  and  represent  the  history  and  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  the  Jews  during  that  period. 
Luther’s  Bible  contains  the  Apocrypha,  as 
“books  which  are  not  equal  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  yet  useful  and  good  to  read.”  The 
Reformed  churches  drew  a  sharper  distinction 
between  apocryphal  and  canonical  books,  but 


retained  the  former  in  the  Swiss,  French.  Dutch, 
and  English  versions.  The  British  and  For¬ 
eign  Bible  Society  and  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  excluded  them  from  their  editions  since 
1826.  Schaff. 

Apocrypha  is  a  term  popularly  applied  to  the 
following  fourteen  books  :  1  Esdras,  2  Esdras, 
Tobit,  Judith,  Esther  10:4  to  chap.  16,  Wis¬ 
dom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch,  Song  of  the  Three 
Holy  Children,  History  of  Susanna,  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  Prayer  of  Manasses,  1  Maccabees, 
2  Maccabees.  These  books  represent  the  period 
of  transition  and  decay  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon,  and  most  (perhaps  all) 
were  probably  written  b.c.  300-30.  We  may 
notice  in  them  (1)  the  absence  of  the  prophetic 
element ;  (2)  the  almost  total  disappearance  of 
the  power  shown  in  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  ;  (3)  the  appearance  of  works  of  fiction 
resting,  or  purporting  to  rest,  on  an  historical 
foundation  ;  (4)  the  growth  of  a  purely  legen¬ 
dary  literature  ;  (5)  the  tendency  to  pass  off 
supposititious  books  under  the  cover  of  illustri¬ 
ous  names  ;  (6)  the  insertion  of  unauthenticated 
formal  documents  as  authentic  ;  (7)  abundant 
errors  and  anachronisms  ;  (8)  some  peculiarities 
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connected  with  the  religious  and  ethical  devel¬ 
opment  of  J  udaism,  as  the  manifest  influences 
of  the  struggle  against  idolatry  under  Anti- 
ochus,  the  growing  hostility  to  the  Samaritans, 
the  prominence  assigned  in  Tobit  to  almsgiv¬ 
ing,  with  the  growing  belief  in  the  individual 
guardianship  of  angels  and  the  germs  of  a  gro¬ 
tesque  demonology  there  apparent,  and  (in 
Wisdom)  ihe  teachings  in  respect  to  wisdom, 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  eternal  bless- 
ings,  and  to  the  love  and  righteousness  of  God. 
Die.  B. 

The  general  spirit  of  the  apocryphal  books 
we  may  characterize  as  rationalistic.  The  Mes¬ 
sianic  prophecies  are  divested  in  great  degree 
of  their  supernatural  character  ;  the  Messiah  is 
a  man,  of  David’s  house,  God’s  instrument  in 
their  national  restoration,  as  David  was  in  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom.  But  His  place 
is  subordinate.  Ilis  work  is  of  chief  impor¬ 
tance  as  preparatory  to  that  of  Jehovah,  which 
is  to  follow.  The  Messianic  kingdom  is  a  part 
of  the  present  world,  and  serves  to  introduce 
the  world  to  come  ;  the  resurrection  and  judg¬ 
ment  follow  it,  not  precede  it.  Thus  the  Mes¬ 
siah’s  kingdom  is  only  a  reproduction  of  the 
Davidic  in  an  enlarged  and  higher  form. 
Andrewes. 

The  apocryphal  books  were  not  only  written 
after  the  end  of  the  living  progress  of  the  Old 
Testament  revelation,  but  their  contents  add 
nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  that  progress,  and 
therefore  we  can  say  on  broad  grounds  of  com¬ 
mon-sense  that  these  books  must  not  be  included 
in  the  Bible  record,  but  that  their  value  is  sim¬ 
ply  that  of  documents  for  the  history  of  the 
connection  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
W.  R.  Smith. 

Brief  Notice  of  Each  Book. 

1  Esdras.  The  greater  part  of  this  book  re¬ 
produces  what  we  find  in  the  canonical  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  was  manifestly  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Greek,  probably  by  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  who  was  acquainted  with  them.  It  gives, 
as  was  natural  in  a  compiler  from  documents 
more  or  less  fragmentary,  a  narrative  intended 
to  be  more  concise  and  more  continuous  of  the 
return  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  *01086  of  the 
Book  of  Ezra,  whose  name  it  presents  in  the 
Greek  form  of  Esdras.  But  the  writer  thought 
it  necessary  to  embellish  history,  and  so  he  in¬ 
terpolates  what  is  the  original,  and  practically 
therefore  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
book,  the  narrative  of  the  debate  between  the 
three  young  men  that  were  of  the  body-guard 
of  Darius  as  to  the  respective  power  of  wine,  of 


women,  and  of  truth.  The  advocate  of  truth  is 
represented  as  being  none  other  than  the  histori¬ 
cal  Zerubbabel,  the  prince  of  the  house  of  David. 
It  is  through  his  eloquence  that  the  king  bids 
him  ask  what  he  will,  and  it  should  be  given 
him.  This  was  the  secret  history  of  the  return 
from  Babylon.  Historically  the  book  has  but 
little  value,  is  careless  in  its  arrangements,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  Hebrew  record.  It  has, 
however,  left  one  legacy  to  the  world  which 
will  not  readily  pass  out  of  remembrance. 
When  we  hear  in  debates,  religious  or  political, 
in  the  eloquence  of  statesmen  or  advocates,  the 
familiar  words,  “  Magna  est  veritas  et  praeva- 
lebit,”  we  are  listening  to  a  quotation  from  the 
apocryphal  book  of  1  Esdras  (4  :  41). 

2  Esdras.  The  strange  book  which  bears  this 
title  is  marked  by  an  entirely  different  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  distinctly  and  professedly  an  apoca¬ 
lypse.  No  Greek  text  of  it  is  extant,  though 
versions  exist  both  in  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  as 
well  as  Latin.  The  entire  absence  of  any 
reference  to  it  in  Philo  or  Josephus  or  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of  any 
historical  landmarks  in  the  book  itself,  leaves 
the  date  of  its  composition  open  to  conjecture. 
No  critic  worthy  of  the  name  has  assigned  an 
earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  a 
later  date  than  that  of  Domitian.  And  yet, 
wild  and  strange  as  are  the  contents  of  the 
book,  no  one  can  read  it  without  profound  in¬ 
terest.  It  gives  us,  as  no  other  book  does,  a 
vivid  picture  of  one  phase  of  the  Jewish  mind, 
in  the  wild,  unsettled  period  that  preceded  or 
followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  There 
we  find  the  first  trace  of  the  legend  that  was 
afterward  accepted  as  to  the  dictation  to  Ezra 
of  the  existing  Hebrew  Bible,  and  of  a  large 
number  of  secret  revelations  in  addition  (14  :  38- 
48).  There,  too,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  the 
marvellous  tale,  the  parent  of  so  many  yet 
more  marvellous  theories,  how  the  Ten  Tribes 
in  the  land  of  their  exile  resolved  that  they 
would  go  to  a  far-off  country,  “  and  keep  there 
the  statutes  which  they  never  kept  in  their  own 
land”  (13  :  40-46). 

Tobit.  Of  this  book  we  have,  besides  the 
Septuagint  and  the  Latin  version,  two  Hebrew 
texts.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  think 
that  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew.  And 
we  know,  both  from  Origen  and  Athanasius, 
that  the  Jews  of  their  time  did  not  recognize  it 
as  belonging  to  the  canon.  The  existence  of 
Hebrew  translations  is,  however,  interesting, 
as  showing  the  popularity  of  the  book,  not 
only  among  Christians,  to  whom  it  came  com¬ 
mended  by  its  position  in  the  Greek  version  of 
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the  Old  Testament,  but  among  Jews,  who  ac¬ 
cepted  it  on  its  ethical  and  literary  merits.  Of 
these  we  need  not  hesitate  to  speak  very  highly. 
While  to  some  extent  reminding  us  of  the  Book 
of  Ruth  as  being  a  domestic  history ,  it  is  for  us 
interesting  as  being  one  among  the  earliest  ex¬ 
amples  of  ethical  fiction.  Reverence  for  par¬ 
ents  (4  :  3),  the  duty  and  the  blessing  of  alms¬ 
giving  (1  :  16,  17  ;  4  :  16  ;  14  :  11),  purity  and 
temperance  (4  :  15),  the  holiness  of  marriage 
(8  :  7) — these  are  the  leading  lessons  of  the  book  ; 
and  though  the  story  with  which  it  is  inter¬ 
woven  has  for  us  a  superstitious  and  almost 
ludicrous  aspect,  it  has  yet  in  parts  a  singular 
tenderness  and  beauty.  The  book,  it  must  be 
added,  has  no  claim  to  the  character  of  history. 
The  developed  belief  as  to  possession  by  evil 
spirits,  the  practice  of  exorcism,  the  names 
Asmodeus  and  Raphael,  indicate  a  date  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity  ;  and  the 
personation  of  autobiography  in  chaps.  1-3  is 
but  the  well-known  artifice  which  has  been  held 
legitimate  by  all  writers  of  fiction. 

Judith.  Here,  too,  we  are  on  the  ground  of 
historical  fiction,  and  not  of  history  ;  and  the 
writer  betrays  himself  by  more  serious  an¬ 
achronisms  than  those  which  we  have  found  in 
Tobit.  Nebuchadnezzar  (—  Nabucliodonosor) 
is  made  king  of  Nineveh,  not  of  Babylon,  at  a 
time  after  the  destruction  of  the  former  city  ; 
is  called  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  instead  of 
the  Chaldeans,  as  in  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Israelites  are  represented 
as  having  returned  from  the  Captivity  and  re¬ 
built  their  temple  in  the  time  of  the  very  king 
who  had  destroyed  the  Temple  and  carried 
them  into  exile  (4:3;  5  : 18,  19).  Jerome 
speaks  of  it  as  written  in  the  Chaldee  language, 
and  as  read  among  the  Hebrews.  Josephus, 
singularly  enough,  does  not  even  allude  to  it. 

The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther , 
which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the 
Chaldee.  I  have  quoted  the  title  of  this  frag¬ 
ment,  as  showing  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  placed  among  the 
Apocrypha.  In  this  instance,  as  in  1  Esdras, 
a  canonical  book  was  thought  not  sufficiently 
interesting,  and  was  embellished  with  additions 
by  the  Greek  translator.  The  writer  indicates 
his  own  time  with  sufficient  clearness  by 
reference  to  “the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemeus  and  Cleopatra”  (11  : 1).  The  addi¬ 
tions  are,  it  may  be  added,  absolutely  worth¬ 
less. 

The  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  The  book  which 
bears  this  name  is  in  many  respects  the  gem  of 
the  whole  Apocrypha.  Here  again  we  know 


nothing  of  the  writer,  and  can  but  roughly  ap¬ 
proximate  to  the  date  of  the  book.  There  is  no 
trace  of  a  Hebrew  original,  and  it  was  never  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  Our  first 
actual  knowledge  of  it  comes  from  Christian 
sources,  and  this  does  not  carry  us  further  back 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century. 
The  book  is,  however,  clearly  pre-Christian. 
There  is  no  reference  in  it  to  the  facts  of  the 
Gospel  history,  nor  to  its  leading  thoughts. 
The  writer  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who,  like 
Philo,  had  come  in  contact  with  the  language 
and  thoughts  of  Platonists,  Stoics,  Epicureans, 
and  had  sought,  as  Philo,  without  giving  up 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  to  show  that  it  was  in 
harmony  with  all  that  was  truest  and  noblest  in 
the  philosophy  of  Greece.  By  many  writers 
indeed,  from  Jerome  onward,  Philo  lias  been 
regarded  as  the  author,  but  of  this  there  is  no 
proof.  We  can  scarcely  resist  the  impression 
that  the  book  is  but  the  fragment  of  wliat  was 
intended  to  have  been  a  far  larger  work.  It 
ends  abruptly  ;  its  survey  of  the  history  of 
Israel  being  altogether  incomplete,  and  with 
hardly  even  the  semblance  of  the  rhetorical 
peroration  which  the  general  character  of  the 
book  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 

The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sir ach,  or  Ec- 
clesiasticus.  In  this  instance  we  have  what  we 
find  in  no  other  canonical  or  apocryphal  book — 
an  editorial  preface,  purporting  to  give  some¬ 
thing  like  a  history  of  its  origin.  It  represents 
it  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  three  genera¬ 
tions.  The  elder  Jesus,  or  Joshua,  lived  “  al¬ 
most  after  all  the  prophets,”  a  phrase  which 
seems  to  indicate  a  date  between  Zecliariah  and 
Malachi.  What  the  exceptional  loftiness  of  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs  was  at  a  later  time 
to  the  writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  that 
the  prudential  morality  of  the  rest  of  the  book 
was  to  him.  lie  became  a  collector  of  “  the 
grave  and  short  sentences  of  wise  men,”  and 
added  ‘  ‘  some  of  his  own.  ’  ’  He  bequeathed  this 
collection  to  his  son  Sirach,  who,  in  his  turn, 
left  it  to  a  younger  Jesus,  named  after  his  grand¬ 
father.  To  him  belonged  the  work  of  arransr- 
ing  and  editing,  and  if  we  accept  the  second 
prologue  as  genuine,  we  arrive  at  something 
like  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
book  which  he  thus  edits.  It  wras  originally  in 
Hebrew — i.e.,  the  Aramaic  of  Jerusalem  after 
the  return  from  the  Exile.  He  had  come  into 
Egypt  when  Euergetes  was  king,  in  the  thirty- 
eiglitli  year  from  some  era  to  us  undefined — 
probably,  i.e.,  about  b.c.  133 — and  thought  it 
his  duty  to  translate  it  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  his  countrymen  who,  being  settled  in  “  a 
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strange  country,”  were  yet  “  willing  to  learn, 
being  prepared  before  in  manners  to  live  after 
the  law.”  The  later  chapters  of  this  book  give 
us  distinct  internal  evidence  of  date  in  harmony 
with  the  conclusion  thus  arrived  at.  Significant 
both  as  to  the  date  of  the  book,  its  Hebrew  or 
Palestine  origin,  and  the  growing  antipathy 
which  it  indicates,  is  the  passage  in  which  the 
writer  enumerates,  among  those  whom  his  soul 
abhorreth,  those  “that  sit  upon  the  mountain 
of  Samaria,  and  they  that  dwell  among  the 
Philistines,  and  that  foolish  people  that  dwell 
in  Sichem”  (50  :  26).  This  could  hardly  have 
been  written  before  the  rivalry  between  Gerizim 
and  Jerusalem  had  become  a  definitely  pro¬ 
nounced  fact,  and  it  stands  among  the  earliest 
tokens  of  the  antagonism  which  afterward  rose 
to  such  a  height  that  the  Jews  had  “  no  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Samaritans.”  The  title  of  Ec- 
clesiasticus,  it  may  be  noted,  is  of  Latin,  not 
Greek  origin  as  applied  to  the  book.  In  the 
Septuagint,  and  as  quoted  by  the  Greek  fathers, 
it  is  always  as  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  sometimes 
the  All-excellent  Wisdom.  When  given  to  this 
book  it  was  in  the  sense  in  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  Apocrypha  was  sometimes  called 
ecclesiastical — i.e.,  fit  for  being  used  in  church, 
the  pre-eminent  popularity  of  the  book,  and 
possibly  its  general  use  for  the  ethical  instruc¬ 
tion  of  catechumens,  winning  for  it  the  special 
application  of  the  more  general  name.  The 
fact  that  one  of  the  sapiential  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  already  received  the  title  Ec¬ 
clesiastes  in  a  different  sense,  might  contribute 
to  the  currency  of  the  name  as  applied  to  a  book 
which  seemed  to  the  superficial  reader  to  belong 
to  the  same  class. 

Baruch  and  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy.  Here  also 
we  have  a  book  purporting  to  come  from  one 
who  was  prominent  in  the  history  of  Israel,  the 
secretary  and  companion  of  a  prophet  (Jer. 
32  :  12  ;  36  :  4-10).  There  are  no  traces,  how¬ 
ever,  of  any  Hebrew  original,  and  the  book  has 
never  been  acknowledged  as  genuine  either  by 
the  Jews  themselves  or  by  those  who  were 
brought  into  contact,  as  Jerome  was,  with  the 
Jewish  canon.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reference  to  it  in  the  New  Testament  or  ill  the 
early  fathers.  It  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
simply  a  compilation  put  together  to  meet  the 
demands  of  Alexandrian  Jews  for  additions  to 
their  religious  literature,  or  to  meet  their  re¬ 
ligious  dangers  with  edifying  counsels.  Its 
chief  characteristic,  in  which  it  stands  alone 
among  the  Apocrypha,  is  that  it  is  manifestly 
modelled  chiefly  upon  the  writings  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  al¬ 


though  the  true  prophet  is  not  there,  we  at  least 
hear  echoes  of  the  lofty  imagery  with  which  the 
older  seers  had  set  forth  the  future  glories  of 
Israel  (4  :  30  ;  5  :  9).  Like  all  the  Alexandrian 
books,  however,  the  note  of  the  love  of  heavenly 
wisdom  is  not  absent  from  it,  and  in  3  : 12-37 
we  have  distinct  traces  of  the  influence  of  such 
passages  as  Job  28.  Noticeable  also  is  the 
prominence  given  to  “  the  Everlasting”  as  the 
equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  Jehovah,  instead  of 
the  more  common  “  Lord”  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writers.  Most  readers  will,  it  is  believed, 
feel  that  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  majesty  of 
our  version  if  that  or  “  the  Eternal”  had  been 
adopted  in  like  manner  there,  as  it  is  in  the 
French  and  some  other  versions. 

The  Epistle  of  Jeremy,  annexed  to  Baruch, 
stands  on  just  the  same  footing.  As  a  composi¬ 
tion  it  is  every  way  inferior  to  it,  and  is  not  in 
any  sense  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  prophet 
from  whom  it  purports  to  come.  It  is,  indeed, 
simply  a  long  diatribe,  partly  modelled  upon 
Isa.  46,  against  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  almost 
the  only  fact  of  interest  in  it  is  the  incidental 
notice  of  the  special  forms  of  impurity  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Babylonian  worship  of  Mylitta 
(verse  43),  as  that  worship  is  described  by  Herod¬ 
otus. 

The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children,  the  Ilis 
tory  of  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  The  three 
fragments  that  bear  these  titles  appear  in  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The 
character  of  that  book,  as  partly  narrative, 
partly  apocalyptic  (perhaps  also  its  position 
among  the  Hagiographa,  and  not  among  the 
prophets  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures),  tempted 
the  translator  to  embellish  the  book  with  narra¬ 
tives  which  may  very  probably  have  been  based 
upon  traditions  already  current,  and  to  inter¬ 
weave  a  prayer  and  a  psalm  (both  irrelevant  and 
inappropriate,  and  scarcely  rising  above  the 
level  of  rhetoric)  into  the  narrative  of  the  heroic 
confession,  the  martyrdom  in  will  and  deed, 
though  not  in  result,  of  Sliadracli,  Mesliacli, 
and  Abednego.  As  incorporated  with  the  text 
of  Daniel  in  the  Greek  version,  all  portions  were 
received  by  the  early  Christians  with  the  same 
reverence,  and  passed  in  the  same  w^ay  into  the 
Latin  version.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children 
was  accepted  in  the  fourth  century  as  a  hymn 
of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  Church  of  Spain,  at  the  fourth  Council  of 
Toledo  (Can.  14),  and  still  retains  its  place  in 
the  Prayer-Book  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  history  of  Susanna  has  probably  become 
more  conspicuous  as  having  furnished  painters 
with  a  biblical  subject  which  admitted  of  a 
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sensuous  treatment,  than  as  supplying  preachers 
with  a  theme  for  homiletic  instruction.  Some 
of  the  early  fathers,  however,  ventured  upon 
an  allegorical  interpretation,  and  Susanna  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  type  of  the  Christian  Church  suffer¬ 
ing  under  calumny  and  persecution.  The  nar¬ 
rative  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  is  chiefly  noticeable 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  English 
Prayer-Book.  Of  all  the  apocryphal  lessons, 
it  was  the  one  which  the  Puritan  party  most 
strongly  objected  to,  and  in  deference  to  their 
feelings  it  was  struck  out  of  the  Table  of  Les¬ 
sons  by  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  under 
James  I.  When  the  Restoration  came,  the  bish¬ 
ops  and  divines  who  revised  the  Prayer-Book 
thought  fit  to  restore  it.  Happily  it  has  dis¬ 
appeared  with  a  good  deal  besides  of  apocryphal 
lumber  in  the  last  revision  of  1870. 

The  Prayer  of  Manasses.  The  narrative  of 
the  repentance  of  Manasseh,  and  of  his  return 
from  Babylon  and  restoration  to  his  kingdom 
(2  Chron.  38  : 12,  13),  and  the  fact  that  a  He¬ 
brew  prayer  attributed  to  him  was  extant  at  the 
time  when  the  Books  of  Chronicles  were  com¬ 
piled  (2  Chron.  33  : 18),  were  naturally  sugges¬ 
tive  to  the  class  of  writers  who  undertook  the 
task  of  filling  up  gaps  or  adorning  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  There  is  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  it  or  trace  of  its  existence  before  a.d. 
221  ;  but  its  moral  teaching  and  rhetorical 
power  commended  it  for  devotional  use  among 
Christians,  and  it  is  found  in  the  great  Alexan¬ 
drian  ms.  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  as  part  of 
the  volume,  but  among  the  hymns  and  rhyth¬ 
mical  prayers  which  are  appended  to  the 
Psalter.  The  interest  attaching  to  its  supposed 
history  has  given  it  a  prominence  which  it 
would  hardly  have  attained  otherwise. 

1  and  2  Maccabees.  The  way  in  which  these 
books  are  presented  to  us  in  the  Apocrypha  is 
to  a  certain  extent  misleading.  Our  first  im¬ 
pression  is  that,  as  with  1  and  2  Samuel,  1  and 
2  Kings,  1  and  2  Chronicles,  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  so  here,  that  which  is  brought  before  us 
is  a  consecutive  history.  A  very  slight  inspec¬ 
tion  serves  to  show  that  instead  of  this  we  have 
two  entirely  independent  narratives,  and  that 
the  second  starts  from  an  earlier  period  than  the 
first,  the  events  included  in  the  one  being  from 
n.c.  180-161,  in  the  other  from  b.c.  168-135. 
Each  book  has  therefore  to  be  dealt  with  sep¬ 
arately.  It  is  worth  while  noting  that  the  two 
that  we  have  are  only  a  portion  of  a  copious  lit¬ 
erature  dealing  with  the  great  struggle  of  the 
Jews,  headed  in  the  first  instance  by  Mattathias 
the  Just,  and  afterward  by  Judas  the  Maccabee, 
his  more  famous  son,  against  the  attempt  by 


|  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  destroy  their  faith  and 
crush  out  their  national  life.  A  third  Book  of 
Maccabees  found  a  place  in  the  Septuagint 
canon  of  Scripture,  giving  an  account  (as  if  an 
inverted  order  had  seemed  natural  to  the  com¬ 
piler)  of  events  which  preceded  those  recorded 
in  the  second.  A  fourth  book,  running  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  second,  is  extant  in  Greek,  and  was 
ascribed  conjecturally  to  the  authorship  of  Jo¬ 
sephus.  A  fifth  is  extant,  giving  a  summary 
of  Jewish  history  from  the  attempt  of  Heliodo- 
rus  (2  Macc.  3)  to  the  time  of  our  Lord.  There 
are  traces  even  of  a  sixth.  The  two  which  are 
now  printed  in  the  English  Apocrypha  owe 
their  position  to  the  fact  that  they  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Jerome,  it  is 
true,  though  he  says  that  he  found  the  first 
book  in  Hebrew,  did  not  translate  them,  and 
the  Vulgate  version  is  from  the  older  Latin 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  that  was  cur¬ 
rent  before  Jerome’s  work.  The  Council  of 
Trent  formally  adopted  them  as  part  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  The  reformed  churches 
dealt  with  them  as  with  the  other  books  of  the 
Apocrypha,  but,  unlike  most  of  the  others, 
they  have  never  taken  their  place  in  the  public 
reading  of  Scripture  authorized  by  the  Church 
of  England. 

1  Maccabees.  The  book  appears,  from  Je¬ 
rome’s  statement  and  from  internal  evidence, 
to  have  been  written  originally  in  Hebrew,  but 
was  probably  soon  translated  for  the  use  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews.  For  the  most  part  it  tells 
its  tale  with  a  fairly  sustained  dignity,  without 
exaggeration,  and  few  can  read  the  narrative 
of  the  heroic  resistance  of  Mattathias  and  his 
sons  to  the  insane  tyranny  of  Antiochus  (chaps. 
1  and  2)  without  feeling  their  hearts  glow  with¬ 
in  them.  There  is  no  intermixture  of  matter 
clearly  legendary,  as  in  the  second  book,  and 
the  narrative  seems  to  have  been  based,  as  it 
professes  to  be,  on  “  the  chronicles  of  the  priest¬ 
hood”  (16  :  24).  If  we  feel  distrust  anywhere, 
it  is  where  the  writer  professes  to  give  actual 
copies  of  the  official  documents  that  had  passed 
in  the  negotiations  between  the  Maccabaean 
chiefs  on  the  one  side;  and  the  Romans  and 
Lacedaemonians.  It  is  probable  enough  that 
some  such  negotiations  were  carried  on,  and 
chap.  8  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest,  as 
recording  the  first  direct  contact  between  the 
great  world-power  of  the  West  and  the  race  of 
Abraham,  and  giving  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Jews  by  the  power  and 
simplicity  of  the  Roman  government,  in  which 
“  none  wore  a  crown  or  was  clothed  with  pur¬ 
ple  to  be  magnified  thereby”  (8  ;  14)  ;  but  the 
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style  of  the  letter  purporting  to  come  from  the 
Roman  senate  is  not  that  of  the  official  docu¬ 
ments  of'  the  republic,  and  we  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that,  even  in  the  degenerate  days  which 
had  then  fallen  upon  Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  distinctly  admit  that  they  and  the  Jews 
were  brethren,  and  that  both  had  come  out  of 
the  stock  of  Abraham  (12  :  21). 

2  Maccabees.  W e  come  here  upon  a  book  of 
a  very  different  and  inferior  stamp.  The  writer 
professes  to  base  his  narrative  upon  a  larger 
work  by  Jason  of  Gyrene,  in  five  books  (2  :  23) 
— an  indication,  we  may  note  in  passing,  that 
the  Jews  had  already  found  their  way  to  West¬ 
ern  Africa.  As  C}rrene,  like  Alexandria,  was 
distinctly  a  Greek  colony,  it  was  probable,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  both  the  original 
work  and  the  epitome  were  written  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  The  real  beginning  of  the  narrative 
does  not  meet  us  till  chap.  2:19,  and  the  actual 
opening  of  the  book  takes  the  form  of  an  en¬ 
cyclical  letter  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  to 
their  brethren  in  Egypt.  The  letter  bears  every 
mark  of  being  spurious,  and  gives  in  a  strange¬ 
ly  incoherent  way  a  series  of  legends  as  to  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes  (1  :  1-16),  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  by 
Nehemiah,  and  the  miraculous  appearance  of  a 
flame  after  he  had  poured  water  on  the  stones 
of  the  altar  (1  :  20-36).  It  then  goes  back  to  a 
remoter  past,  and  tells  how  Jeremiah  had  as¬ 
cended  “  the  mountain  where  Moses  climbed 
up  and  saw  the  heritage  of  God,”  carrying  (!!) 
the  tabernacle  (!),  the  ark,  and  the  altar  of  in¬ 
cense,  and  hid  them  in  the  cave  (2  :  1-8) ;  then 
turns  to  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  and  Sol¬ 
omon,  and  the  formation  of  a  sacred  librarjr  by 
Nehemiah  (2  :  9-14).  All  this  is  brought  before 
us  with  a  strange  incoherence  and  confusion  ; 
then  follows  the  notice  of  Jason  of  Cyrene  ; 
and  in  chap.  3  we  enter  on  the  real  narrative. 
In  part,  as  has  been  seen,  it  covers  the  same 
ground  as  the  first  book.  Its  narrative  is,  how¬ 
ever,  more  highly  colored.  The  story  of  martyr¬ 
doms,  as  in  the  cases  of  Eleazar  and  the  seven 
brothers  (chaps.  6,  7),  is  related  with  more  cir¬ 
cumstantial  fulness.  Heliodorus,  in  his  outrage 
on  the  Temple,  sees  a  vision  of  a  “  horse  with  a 
terrible  rider,”  is  smitten  for  a  time  with  blind¬ 
ness,  and  then  repents  and  offers  sacrifice 
(3  :  24-35).  Horsemen  are  seen  in  the  air,  in 
cloth  of  gold,  and  armed  with  lances,  over  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  (5:1,  2).  Antiochus  is  smit¬ 
ten  of  God,  and  eaten  with  worms  (9  : 1-12) ; 
and  he  too  repents,  and  makes  a  vow,  and  re¬ 
calls  his  persecuting  edicts.  Judas  Maccabaeus 
sees  in  a  vision  the  high  priest  Onias,  and  with 


him  “  a  man  with  gray  hairs,  and  exceeding 
glorious,”  who  is  declared  to  be  Jeremiah,  the 
prophet  of  God,  who  “  prayeth  much  for  the 
people  and  the  holy  city”  (15  : 12,  13).  All 
this  indicates  the  probability  that  the  book  was 
written  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  marvellous, 
which  was  not  satisfied  by  the  simple  record  of 
the  first  book,  and  places  it,  as  a  history,  on  a 
far  lower  level.  Bible  Educator. 

The  Apocryphal  Writings  and  Judaism. 

From  the  period  succeeding  the  return  from 
the  Exile  to  the  Alexandrian  period,  roughly 
speaking,  about  a  century  intervened.  This 
interval,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a 
history  in  the  true  sense,  nor  a  literature  of  its 
own,  was  the  formative  period  of  the  nation  in 
its  new  circumstances.  Its  certain  outcome,  as 
apparent  in  the  next  period,  was  something 
quite  different  from  what  had  preceded  it  in 
what  may  be  called  Old  Testament  times.  In 
religious  literature  its  outcome  was  the  Apocry¬ 
pha  and  the  Pseudepigrapliic  writings  ;  in  re¬ 
ligion  and  life,  that  new  direction  which,  in 
distinction  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  best 
characterized  as  Judaism,  which  in  its  full  de¬ 
velopment  we  know  as  traditionalism  and  rab- 
binism.  And  yet,  in  or  near  to  a  period  the 
outcome  of  which  is  admittedly  so  different,  a 
certain  school  of  critics  would  have  us  place  a 
large  portion  of  the  legislation,  and  of  the  his¬ 
torical  and  didactic,  if  not  the  prophetic  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Old  Testament  ! 

Israel,  emerging  on  the  other  side  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  flood,  appears  not  as  Israel,  but  as  the 
Jews.  And  of  this  their  later  literature  bears 
ample  evidence.  We  have  here  to  reckon  with 
three  different  tendencies.  We  notice,  first, 
the  working  of  the  old  spirit,  which  in  due 
time  would  appear  as  traditionalism  and  rab- 
binism.  This  means  reaction.  Next,  we  have 
the  new  spirit,  which  in  due  time  would  appear 
as  Hellenism.  This  means  renewal  and  re-for¬ 
mation.  Lastly,  we  have  the  ideal  spirit,  which, 
grasping  the  great  hope  of  the  future  and  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom,  would  in  due  time  ap¬ 
pear  either  as  Jewish  nationalism — in  the  great 
nationalist  party  (or  in  close  connection  with 
it) — or  else  as  a  pure  apocalypticism.  But  as 
yet  these  three  tendencies  lay  in  great  measure 
unseparated  in  the  chaos  over  which  the  spirit 
of  the  future  was  brooding — waiting  till  out¬ 
ward  events  would  differentiate  them. 

Two  centuries  had  passed  since  the  return 
from  Babylon.  At  the  end  of  them  we  find 
ourselves  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  new-born 
activity  in  religious  literature.  We  have  sug- 
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gestcd  this  as  possibly  the  period  of  the  final 
redaction — not  composition — of  some,  though 
perhaps  not  of  all  the  youngest  portions  in 
the  Old  Testament  canon.  The  new  literature 
springs  forth  in  Palestine,  but  chiefly  in  Alex¬ 
andria.  It  is  debased  in  literary  character, 
chiefly  imitative  of  the  Old  Testament  writings, 
and  as  we  would  naturally  have  expected  of 
the  youngest  portions  among  them,  so  that  one 
might  almost  infer  the  comparative  lateness  of 
an  Old  Testament  book  from  its  imitation  by 
one  or  more  of  the  Apocrypha.  The  Apocrypha 
themselves  mark  their  line  of  separation  from 
the  canonical  books.  The  distinction  in  favor 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  fully  vindicated,  the 
more  closely  we  examine  the  teaching  of  the 
Apocrypha.  The  presentation  of  the  Divine 
Being  is  no  longer  as  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Sometimes  it  is  Grecian  in  its  form,  as  chiefly 
in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and,  in  minor  degree, 
in  some  portions  of  Ecclesiasticus  ;  in  other 
books,  as  in  Judith  and  Baruch,  it  is  Judaic, 
narrow  and  nationalistic  ;  while  in  Tobit  we 
have  almost  the  later  rabbinic  view  of  the  pro¬ 
pitiation  of  God  by  alms.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  the  presentation  of  the  doctrines  of 
creation  and  of  providence.  As  regards  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  angels,  the  Apocrypha  have  much 
more  deve^ped  teaching,  which  in  the  case  of 
Tobit  descends  to  the  low  level  of  superstition. 

As  might  be  expected,  both  Grecianism  and 
Hebrewism  appear  even  more  markedly  in  what 
such  books  as  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  have 
to  tell  us  of  man.  The  pre-existence  of  the 
soul,  and  its  fall  and  degradation  through  its 
connection  with  the  body,  are  taught  side  by 
side  with  a  reluctant  and  almost  solitary  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fall  of  man  as  presented  in  the 
Bible.  But  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as 
fully  expressed  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Apocrypha,  as  Rabbinism,  have  nothing  to  tell 
us.  Iu  regard  to  moral  duties,  the  tone  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  is  now  absolutely  secularized. 
A  respectable  religiosity  and  a  sort  of  com¬ 
mon-sense  decency  take  the  place  of  fervor  of 
love  and  entireness  of  devotion.  Reward  in 
this  life,  or  at  most  either  in  the  Messianic 
world  or  in  the  life  to  come,  are  the  leading 
motives  ;  externalism  of  work,  rather  than  deep 
inward  spiritual  views,  characterizes  the  right¬ 
eousness  described.  By  the  side  of  this  we  find 
in  the  Apocrypha  of  Grecian  cast  (Wisdom  and 
partly  Ecclesiasticus)  a  classification  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  after  the  philosophic  model ;  while  the 
Judaic  Apocrypha  (Judith  and  Tobit)  represent 
on  many  points  a  low  standard,  not  only  in  the 
story  of  Judith,  but  generally  in  regard  to  the 


relation  between  man  and  God.  In  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cus  we  find  throughout  a  twofold,  somewhat 
incompatible  direction — the  Hellenistic  by  the 
side  of  the  Judaic.  This  strange  eclecticism 
may  have  been  due  to  the  original  author  of 
the  book,  or,  as  seems  more  likely,  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  translator. 

As  regards  the  “  after  death,”  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Grecian  Apocrypha,  already  noted, 
once  more  appear.  Ecclesiasticus  is  not  only 
less  pronounced  on  these  subjects  than  some  of 
the  canonical  books,  but  is,  to  say  the  least, 
strangely  silent  on  the  “  after  death.”  The 
Book  of  Wisdom,  while  acknowledging  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  j  udgment,  so 
systematically  ignores  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  of  its  denial. 
The  same  may  even  more  strongly  be  predicat¬ 
ed  of  1  Maccabees,  which,  indeed,  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  representing  the  views  of  the  Saddu- 
cees  ;  while  2  Maccabees,  in  this  respect,  mark¬ 
edly  reproduces  the  views  of  1  he  Pharisees.  In 
reference  to  the  Messianic  hope,  we  can  only 
say  that  its  personal  aspect,  as  regards  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  if  present  at  all,  recedes  behind  that  of 
Israelitish,  national  prospects.  Of  these,  alike 
in  the  anti-Gentile  sense  and  in  the  exaltation 
of  Israel,  there  is  the  fullest  anticipation. 

Thus  we  have  in  the  Apocrypha — which,  as 
already  stated,  must  be  regarded  as  embodying 
the  outcome  of  the  previous  period — a  marked 
divergence,  on  all  main  points,  from  the  lines 
followed  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  The  latter,  as  has  been  well  remarked, 
led  up  to  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  ;  the  Apoc¬ 
rypha  may,  as  regards  dogmatic  views,  be  con¬ 
sidered  only  a  kind  of  preface  to  later  Judaism. 
The  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  was  that  of 
the  great  prophetic  future  ;  the  religion  and 
hope  of  the  Apocrypha  are  of  the  Israelitish 
past,  which  vaingloriously  seeks  in  the  future 
a  realization  commensurate  to  its  past  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  hope  of  the  Old  Testament 
centred  in  the  Person  of  the  Messiah  ;  that  of 
the  Apocrypha,  in  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  It 
is  Judaism  and  the  synagogue  with  which  we 
have  henceforth  to  do.  But  not  thither  had 
the  finger  of  prophecy  pointed.  Not  to  the 
Jews,  but  to  the  spiritual  Israel  ;  not  to  the 
synagogue,  but  to  the  Church,  belonged  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  promises  and  the  future  of  the 
world.  A.  E. 

The  Pseudepigraphic  Writings. 

The  so-called  Pseudepigrapliic  writings  take 
up,  and  further  develop  in  a  peculiar  direction, 
the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament ;  they 
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present  them  in  visions  of  the  future,  shaped 
in  that  peculiar  imagery  and  language  which 
we  call  apocalyptic  ;  and  they  do  so,  not  as 
the  outcome  of  the  inferences  or  speculations 
ol  their  writers,  but  as  bringing  direct  commu¬ 
nications  from  Heaven,  connected  with  such 
names  as  Enoch,  Moses,  Isaiah,  Baruch,  or  Solo¬ 
mon.  This,  however,  with  notable  exceptions  ; 
since  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these 
books  is  that  which  embodies  the  so-called  Sibyl¬ 
line  Oracles. 

This  describes  one  aspect  of  these  writings. 
Another  is  their  intensely  Jewish  character — 
not  merely  as  setting  forth  the  advantages  and 
the  future  bliss  of  Israel,  but  in  their  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  nations  of  the  world  ;  either  horta¬ 
tory — we  might  almost  call  it  missionary — or 
else  denunciatory  ;  sometimes  scornful,  but  al¬ 
ways  triumphant  in  tone.  There  are  other 
tendencies,  and  of  a  party  character,  in  these 
writings — mostly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Pharisaic  direction.  Some  of  them 
are  certainly  of  Hellenist  origin — that  is,  they 
were  the  work  not  only  of  Western  Jews,  but 
are  the  outcome  of  Hellenist  thought.  But 
even  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  springing 
from  the  soil  of  Palestine  have  not  a  Pharisaic 
cast.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  breathe,  more 
or  less,  the  new  spirit.  This  is  very  remarka¬ 
ble,  and  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that,  with  all 
its  parade  and  pomp  of  Messianic  assertion,  tra¬ 
ditionalism  and  rabbinism  had  no  heart  for  and 
very  little  sympathy  with  the  great  Messianic 
hope  of  Israel.  Theirs  was  another  and,  in 
many  respects,  antagonistic  direction,  in  which 
the  Messiah  could  only  bear  the  part  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  deliverer.  Yet  another  noteworthy  point, 
of  a  different  character,  may  here  be  mentioned. 
All  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
have  come  down  to  us  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Apocrypha,  none  of 
the  pseudepigrapliic  writings  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  that  language,  although  some  of 
them  were  no  doubt  written  in  the  tongue  of 
Palestine.  We  have  them  either  in  the  Greek, 
or  else  in  Ethiopic,  in  Latin,  or  other  version. 
This  also  forms  a  line  of  demarcation,  not  to  be 
quite  ignored  by  those  who  would  dispute  the 
canonicity  of  some  of  the  Old  Testament  writ¬ 
ings. 

The  pseudepigrapliic  writings  cover  the 
period  from  about  170  before  to  about  90  after 
Christ.  Those  preserved  to  us  are  eight  in 
number  :  The  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  Little  Genesis, 
4th  Esdras  (our  2d  Esdras),  the  Ascension  and 
Vision  of  Isaiah,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  and 


the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch.  Although,  in  their 
present  form,  some  of  them  contain  interpolat¬ 
ed  portions  of  a  much  later  date,  they  are  all 
deeply  interesting  and  instructive  ;  for,  first, 
they  give  us  an  insight  into  the  thoughts  and 
expectations  of  the  time — away  from  Pharisa¬ 
ism,  Sadduceeism  and  Essenism.  Secondly, 
they  present  to  us  the  continuance  of  the  great 
Messianic  hope.  If  certain  of  the  Apocrypha, 
such  as  the  story  of  the  Maccabees  or  of  J  uditli, 
would  to  the  old  Jewish  world  have  been  what 
Foxe’s  “  Book  of  Martyrs”  is  to  many  of  us, 
some  of  those  visions  of  Israel  and  of  the  king¬ 
dom  may  have  been  eagerly  read  in  Israel  as  a 
kind  of  apocalyptic  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 

Probably  the  oldest  of  them  is  the  so-called 
Book  of  Enoch,  numbering  108  chapters.  It 
consists,  besides  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue, 
of  five  portions,  giving  an  account  of  the  fall 
of  the  angels,  of  Enoch’s  rapt  journeys  through 
heaven  and  earth,  together  with  certain  apoca¬ 
lyptic  portions  about  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  The  oldest 
part  of  it  is  supposed  to  date  from  about  150 
b.c.  ;  the  second  oldest  from  the  time  of  Herod 
the  Great ;  the  date  of  the  others  cannot  be 
fixed. 

The  Sibylline  Oracles,  in  Greek  hexame¬ 
ters,  consist  in  their  present  form  of  twelve 
books.  They  are  full  of  interpolations — the 
really  ancient  portions  forming  part  of  the  first 
two  books,  and  the  largest  part  of  book  iii. 
(verses  97-807).  These  sections  are  deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  the  Messianic  spirit.  They  date 
from  about  140  before  our  era,  while  another 
small  portion  of  the  same  book  is  supposed  to 
date  from  the  year  32  b.c. 

The  small  collection  known  as  the  Psalter 
of  Solomon  consists  of  eighteen  psalms,  and 
probably  dates  from  more  than  half  a  century 
before  our  era.  The  work,  which  I  regard  as 
fragmentary,  breathes  ardent  Messianic  expect¬ 
ancy. 

Little  Genesis,  or  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  dates 
probably  from  about  the  time  of  Christ.  It  is 
a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
and  breathes  a  strong  anti-Roman  spirit. 

From  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  earlier, 
dates  the  so-called  Assumption  of  Moses — un¬ 
fortunately  only  a  fragment  of  twelve  chap¬ 
ters.  It  consists  of  an  historical  and  an  apoca¬ 
lyptic  portion,  and  is  strongly  anti- Pharisaic 
in  spirit,  especially  as  regards  purifications. 
This  is  very  remarkable  ;  nor  is  it  less  interest¬ 
ing  to  find  that  this  is  one  of  the  works  from 
which  Jude  quotes  (verse  9),  the  other  being 
the  Book  of  Enoch  (verses  14,  15). 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  of  the 
Pseudepigrapha  which  bear  evident  reference 
to  the  writings  of  Paul.  Both  of  them  date 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch  is  probably  older  than 
4  Esdras  (our  apocryphal  2  Esdras).  The 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch  is  also  unfortunately 
not  quite  complete.  It  consists  of  eighty-seven 
chapters.  Our  interest  is  stirred  by  noticing 
how  closely  some  of  its  teaching  runs  alongside 
that  of  Paul — either  controversially,  as  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  doctrine  of  justification,  or  concilia- 
torily  and  intermediately,  as  in  regard  to  the 
consequences  of  the  fall  in  original  guilt ;  or 
imitatively,  as  in  regard  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  If  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch  must  have  read  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  to  the  Homans  and  the  First  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  the  influence  of  Pauline  teaching  ap¬ 
pears  even  more  strongly,  almost  exaggerated¬ 
ly,  in  the  statements  of  4  Esdras  in  regard  to 
the  fall  and  original  sin. 

Lastly,  among  these  works,  we  have  to  men¬ 
tion  the  so-called  Ascension  and  Vision  of  Isaiah, 
describing  the  martyrdom  of  the  prophet,  and 
containing  certain  apocalyptic  portions  about 
what  he  saw  in  heaven.  Although  based  on  an 
older  Jewish  document,  the  book  is  chiefly  of 
Christian  heretical  authorship. 

Such  are  the  monuments  left  us  of  the  an¬ 
cient  apocalyptic — or,  as  from  their  assumption 
of  spurious  authorship  it  is  called,  pseudepi- 
graphic — literature.  Its  interest  is  threefold. 
1.  Historical.  They  set  before  us  another  di¬ 
rection  than  either  in  the  Apocrypha  or  in  Hel¬ 
lenism.  As  previously  stated,  the  Apocrypha 
are  either  historical — including  the  legendary — 
or  else  philosophizing.  They  carry  us  back  to 
the  glories  of  Judaism,  or  else  seek  to  reconcile 
it  with  present  thought  and  philosophy — 
which,  indeed,  is  the  final  object  of  Hellenism. 
But  this  apocalyptic  literature  represents  a 
quite  different  tendency.  It  lays,  so  to  speak, 
one  hand  on  the  Old  Testament  hope,  while 
with  the  other  it  gropes  after  the  fulfilment  in 
that  dim  future  of  which  it  seeks  to  pierce  the 
gloom.  2.  The  Pseudepigrapha  are  of  theo¬ 
logical  interest  as  showing  what  the  Jews  be¬ 
fore  and  about  the  time  of  Christ — or  at  least 
one  section  of  them — were  expecting  concern¬ 
ing  the  Messiah  and  Messianic  times.  One 
might  indeed  long  to  know  something  more  of 
the  personal  views  and  feelings  of  yet  another 
class — that  represented  in  New  Testament  his¬ 
tory  by  such  names  as  Zacharias,  Elizabeth, 
Anna,  Simeon,  and  even  Joseph  and  the  Virgin 
Mother.  But  beyond  the  thought  that  their 


steadfast  gaze  was  bent  on  the  eastern  sky, 
where  sure  prophecy  taught  them  that  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  would  rise,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  associating  with  them  anything  more 
definite  than  intense,  simple  and  receptive  ex¬ 
pectancy.  3.  Yet  another,  and  only  in  one 
sense  inferior,  interest  attaches  to  these  writ¬ 
ings.  We  may  designate  it  as  exegetical.  For 
if  these  books  represent  the  symbolism  and  the 
form  in  which  apocalyptic  thoughts  presented 
themselves  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Jewish 
people,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that 
knowledge  of  it  must  also  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  study  of  the  apocalyptic  portions 
of  the  New  Testament — not,  indeed,  as  regards 
the  substance,  but  the  form  and  imagery  of 
them.  Edersheim. 

[For  a  general  account  of  the  teaching  of 
these  writings  concerning  the  Messiah  and  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Dr.  Edersheim ’s  volume  entitled  “  Philosophy 
and  History  in  Relation  to  the  Messiah,”  from 
which  the  preceding  summaries  are  taken.  B.] 

The  Septuagint. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
Jewish  annals  more  remarkable  than  the  series 
of  events  which  led  to  the  preparation  of  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  What 
that  work  has  accomplished  in  the  diffusion  of 
revealed  truth  through  the  world  no  human 
mind  can  ever  estimate.  How  the  way  of  the 
Lord  wTas  prepared  by  it,  how  it  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  on  which  Christianity  itself  built  up  its 
higher  and  fuller  communications,  we  can  never 
perfectly  describe,  although  the  fact  that  it  to 
a  large  extent  superseded  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  was  for  a  considerable  period  the  sacred 
volume  of  the  Christian  Church,  must  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  it  was  a  chosen  instrument 
of  Divine  providence  in  the  work  of  human 
salvation.  Dr.  Stanley  remarks  :  “It  was  not 
the  original  Hebrew,  but  the  Septuagint  trans¬ 
lation  through  which  fhe  religious  truths  of 
J udaism  became  known  to  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman.  It  was  the  Septuagint  which  was 
the  Bible  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  in 
the  first  century,  and  of  the  Christian  Church 
for  the  first  age  of  its  existence,  which  is  still 
the  only  recognized  authorized  text  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  the  basis  of  the  only  au¬ 
thorized  text  of  the  Latin  Church.  Widely  as 
it  differs  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  form, 
in  substance,  in  chronology,  in  language  ;  un¬ 
equal,  imperfect,  grotesque  as  are  its  render¬ 
ings,  it  has,  nevertheless,  through  large  periods 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  rivalled,  if  not  super- 
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seded,  those  Scriptures  themselves.  ’  ’  The  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  the  version  originated  quite  nat¬ 
urally  from  the  requirements  of  the  Jews  in 
Alexandria,  as  they  adopted  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  and  became  less  familiar  with  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee.  Redford. 

Intermitted  Inspiration— Its  Causes  and  Signifi¬ 
cance. 

Of  all  the  historical  periods,  the  four  centu¬ 
ries  intervening  between  the  close  of  the  Old 
Testament  inspiration  and  the  birth  of  Christ 
seem  to  be  the  most  obscure,  and  to  have  the 
least  significance.  Those  centuries  of  great 
sorrow,  of  national  aspiration,  of  unsurpassed 
heroism,  and  of  final  subjection  and  despair, 
are  passed  by  without  any  inspired  characteriza¬ 
tion.  During  this  time  Palestine  had  emerged 
from  its  provincial  seclusion,  and  come  within 
the  whirl  of  the  struggles  of  the  great  nations. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  cessation 
and  withdrawal  of  inspiration  during  this 
period,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  prominent 
among  them  is  that  the  necessity  no  longer  ex¬ 
isted.  There  had  already  been  a  sufficient  Di¬ 
vine  communication.  The  history  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Church  from  one  family,  and 
the  one  man  Abraham,  and  the  migration  from 
Egypt,  and  the  growth  into  a  kingdom,  and 
the  Exile,  and  the  Return,  had  been  fully 
given.  A  rich  psalmody,  by  which  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  Jehovah  might  express  the  joy  and 
sorrow  of  the  soul,  had  been  produced.  The 
prophets  had  spoken,  and  had  so  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  His  history 
and  office,  that  even  the  manner  of  His  suffer¬ 
ings  was  communicated  by  them  to  the  people. 
All  the  light  needed  for  instruction  and  reproof, 
and  for  the  awakening  of  hope,  had  been  fur¬ 
nished.  Had  a  new  race  of  prophets  arisen, 
their  revelations  could  not  have  altered  either 
the  reception  given  to  our  Lord,  or  in  any  vital 
sense  have  been  an  improvement  upon  the  bold 
utterances  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  the 
lesser  seers. 

Further,  it  was  during  this  time  that  the  Jew 
had  his  first  successful  opportunity  to  learn 
that  his  prosperity  did  not  depend  on  temporal 
glory.  The  brief  national  revival,  under  the 
Maccabsean  family,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
final  failure  of  patriotism  without  the  element 
of  religion.  We  must  sympathize  with  the  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  aged  Jewish  priest  Mattathias, 
who  escaped,  with  his  five  sons,  John,  Simon, 
Judas,  Eleazar  and  Jonathan,  from  the  perse¬ 
cution  in  Jerusalem,  and  dwelt  in  Modin.  He 


longed  for  deliverance  from  the  heel  of  the  for¬ 
eigner.  His  ancestor,  Chasmon,  had  given  the 
Asmonsean  name  to  the  family,  and  it  was  now 
the  hope  of  Mattathias  that  one  of  his  sons,  at 
least,  might  restore  the  kingdom.  Judas  was 
the  leader.  He  was  as  brave  as  David  had  been. 
He  passed  into  history  as  Maccabseus,  or  The 
Hammerer,  just  as,  later,  Charles  was  called 
Martel,  because  he  gave  the  death-blow  to  his 
foes  at  Tours.  The  reign  of  the  Maccabseans 
was  brilliant.  It  became  a  terror  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nations.  But  it  was  political,  and  its 
inspiring  motives  were  purely  secular.  There 
was  no  greaf  moral  background  to  it  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  In  fact,  there  was  a  secular¬ 
ization  of  even  the  religious  worship  of  the 
people.  With  the  rulers  of  that  family,  the  re¬ 
vival  of  Judaism  was  the  political  overthrow 
of  the  Greeks.  In  due  time  the  Romans  came, 
and  not  only  captured  the  country,  but  sup¬ 
ported  on  the  throne  the  Herods,  a  family  which 
combined  all  the  corrupt  qualities  of  both  the 
Jewish  and  Roman  races. 

One  can  read  in  those  centuries  of  intermit¬ 
tent  inspiration  the  Divine  purpose  to  preserve 
a  remnant  of  the  sacred  people,  as  the  starting- 
point  of  a  new  dispensation,  in  spite  of  the  per¬ 
sistent  attempts,  on  the  part  of  both  the  Ori¬ 
ental  conquerors  and  the  Greeks,  to  blot  out 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  One  would  naturally 
expect  that  if  the  Persians  did  not  complete 
the  overthrow  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in 
Palestine,  the  Greeks  would  certainly  succeed. 
Their  culture  and  military  glory  would  be  like¬ 
ly  to  captivate,  and  make  a  long-despondent 
people  look  in  other  directions  for  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  more  hopeful  career.  But  this  rule, 
with  its  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  of 
persistent  effort  to  eradicate  the  worship  of 
God  and  substitute  the  mythology  of  Greece, 
proved  a  failure.  The  Jewish  people  were 
more  positive  monotheists  afterward  than  be¬ 
fore.  With  all  their  infirmities,  with  their 
misreading  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  and 
with  their  realistic  interpretation  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  predictions,  they  were  still  lovers  of  the 
Temple  service,  and  lived  in  hope  of  a  better 
time  for  the  old  faith  of  the  fathers.  There  is 
just  this  philosophy,  then,  underlying  the 
Greek  rule  :  the  Jew  was  a  Jew  still.  He  had 
faith,  often  mistaken  and  misguided,  in  Jeho¬ 
vah.  No  enchanting  myth  from  beautiful 
Greece  had  any  charm  for  him.  He  wanted 
the  Greek,  with  all  his  splendid  history  and 
idealism,  away.  He  was  ready  to  die,  but  not 
to  become  a  cultivated  pagan. 

When  we  remember  that  it  was  during  this 
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period  that  the  world’s  soil  was  prepared  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  significance 
of  the  interval  assumes  greater  force.  The 
Greek  language  became  the  vehicle  for  thought 
in  all  the  centres,  as  a  direct  result  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  conquests.  Alexandria  was  built  up  into 
a  strong  Hellenistic  centre,  whence  went  out  in 
later  years  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Jewish  colonies,  the  point  of  pagan 


persecution,  swarmed  around  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  became  the  nuclei  of  the  Pauline  soci¬ 
eties,  and  the  beginning  of  universal  Christian¬ 
ity.  The  Jewish  nationality  passed  awmy  for¬ 
ever,  and  paganism  had  proved  its  incapacity 
to  take  its  place.  It  was  a  universal  breaking 
up  of  the  old  soil,  and  its  full  preparation  for 
the  broadest  sowing  known  to  men,  whose  rip¬ 
est  harvest  we  have  not  yet  seen.  Bp.  Hurst. 


As  expressing  the  controlling  aim  and  purpose  of  this  volume,  we  herewith  present, 
in  part,  the  admirable  Preface  of  Dr.  Henry  Cowles  to  .his  volume  entitled  “Hebrew 
History.”  Our  large  citations  from  Dr.  Cowles  in  nearly  all  the  volumes  of  the  Bible- 
Work  (with  his  full  permission,  given  many  years  ago)  indicate  our  high  estimate  of  the 
exceeding  and  permanent  worth  of  his  thorough  and  life-long  studies  upon  the  entire 
Word  of  God.  B. 

“This  volume  presents  the  sacred  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  from  the  death  of 
Solomon  to  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  special  objects  are — to  trace  the  hand 
of  God  in  this  history,  and  to  suggest  the  advancing  revelations  made  of  His  character 
and  moral  government  ;  to  develop  the  leading  human  characters,  and  the  significance 
of  the  great  historic  events  ;  to  explain  difficult  passages  ;  to  bring  out  the  connections 
between  sacred  and  profane  history,  in  order  both  to  illustrate  and  to  confirm  the  records 
of  Scripture  ;  to  place  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  side  of  its  prophecy,  in 
order  to  infuse  into  the  history  somewhat  of  its  own  living  soul,  and  to  give  to  prophecy 
its  due  illustration  and  impression.  The  author’s  aim  and  hope  have  been  to  stimulate 
and  aid  the  reading  of  these  historical  books  entire,  by  setting  forth  incidentally  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  its  narratives,  the  interest  of  its  historic  events,  and  its  great  wealth 
of  most  precious  truth — every  way  worthy  of  an  Author  truly  Divine.  All  history  is 
useful  in  so  far  as  it  makes  truthful  revelations  of  man’s  doings  and  of  God’s  agencies 
in  and  above  them  ;  how,  then,  does  it  behoove  us  to  honor  and  to  study  this  one 
unparalleled  history  in  which  the  relations  of  God  to  men  and  of  men  to  God  are  traced 
with  God’s  own  unerring  finger  !  How  rich  are  we  in  having  one  model  history  of 
which  we  know  that  God  Himself  is  the  Author  !” 
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